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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
*  («Jontiuuol  from  pa.e  820,  vol.  26  ) 

The  almost  universal  testimony  of  those 
primitive  Friends  who  have  left  Journals  of 
their  travels  in  this  country  is, — as  respects 
the  love  of  the  Indians  for  the  Quakers, — 
similar  to  that  recorded  by  Chalkley.  The 
journal  of  Jonathan  Dickenson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, however,  is  an  exception.  In  it  we 
read,  that  "  on  the  23d  day  of  the  6th  month, 
called  August,  1696,"  he  and  a  few  other 
Friends  "set  sail  from  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 
being  bound  for  Pennsylvania."  On  the  23d 
of  the  following  month,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  few  passengers 
and  crew  reached  the  land  in  safety,  but,  as 
will  appear  below,  they  suffered  much  from 
the  treatment  of  the  natives,  whom  Jonathan 
Dickenson  calls  "men  eaters."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  name  of  Perm  had  not 
reached  the  Carribbees  of  Florida.  From  a 
very  early  period,  their  country  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Spaniards  under  Do  Soto,  and 
the  French  under  Laudonniere.  The  former 
penetrated  nearly  one  thousand  miles  into  the 
interior,  conquering  the  Indians  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. Subsequently,  the  French  founded 
a  colony  on  the  site  of  I'ensacola.,  w  hich,  DOW- 
BVer,  was  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
claimed  the  country,  and  bloody  wars  neces- 
sarily ensued.  The  intercourse  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  natives  was  at  first  friendly, 
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but  the  Carribbees  resisted  the  advance  of 
De  Soto's  small  army  into  their  country.  It 
is  said  that  during  the  first  battle  between 
them,  2000  Indians  and  100  Spaniards  were 
slain.  No  marvel  is  it  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  natives  regarded  the  "  pale 
faces"  as  enemies.  These  Indians,  it  is  as- 
serted by  credible  historians,  "devoured  the 
flesh  of  their  enemies  with  great  avidity." 
With  these  remarks  we  shall  let  Jonathan 
Dickensou  speak  f  *r  himself. 

The  journal  relates:  "We  rejoiced  at  this  our 
preservation  from  the  raging  seas,  but  at  the 
same  instant  feared  the  sad  consequences  that 
followed  ;  yet  having  hopes  still,  we  got  our 
sick  and  lame  on  shore,  also  our  provisions, 
with  spars  and  sales  to  make  a  tent.  I  wen; 
with  one  Negro  to  view  the  land,  and  seek  the 
most  convenient  place  for  that  purpose;  but 
the  wilderness  country  looked  very  dismal, 
haviug  no  trees,  but  only  sand  hills  covered 
with  shrubbery  palmetto,  the  stalks  of  which 
were  prickly,  so  that  there  was  no  walking 
amongst  them.  I  at  last  espied  a  place  nU 
most  a  furlong  within  the  beach,  being  a  bot- 
tom, to  which  I  with  my  Negro  soon  cut  a 
passage,  but  the  storm  and  rain  continued. 
Thither  I  got  my  wife  and  sick  child,  who  was 
but  six  months  and  twelve  days  old  ;  also 
K  )bert  Harrow,  an  aged  man  wlio  had  been 
sick  live  or  six  months  ;  our  master,  who 
some  days  before  had  broke  his  leg;  and  my 
Kiusman,  Benjamin  Allen,  who  had  been  very 
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ill  with  a  violent  fever  for  most  part  of  the 
Voyage.  These  with  others  we  got  to  the 
place,  under  the  shelter  of  some  few  bushes, 
which  broke  off  the  wind,  but  kept  none  of 
the  rain  from  them,  but  I  got  a  fire  made, 
and  the  rest  of  our  people  were  getting  the 
provisions  ashore;  but  our  chests,  trunks  and 
cloathing  were  all  very  wet  and  cold. 

"About  the  eighth  or  ninth  hour  came  two 
Indian  men  (almost  naked)  from  the  south- 
ward, running  fiercely  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  having  no  weapons  but  their  knives, 
and  forthwith  not  making  any  stop,  violently 
seized  the  two  first  men  they  met  with,  who 
were  carrying  corn  from  the  vessel  to  the  top 
of  the  bank  where  1  stood  to  receive  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  cask.  They  used  them  not  ill, 
as  the  men  resisted  not;  bnt  taking  them 
under  the  arm  brought  them  towards  me. 
Their  countenances  were  furious  and  bloody. 
They  had  their  hair  tied  in  a  roll  behind,  in 
which  stuck  two  bones,  shaped  one  like  a 
broad  arrow,  the  other  a  spear-head ;  and  the 
rest  of  our  men  coming  from  the  vessell  asked 
me  what  they  should  do?  Whether  they 
should  get  their  guns  to  kill  these  two?  But 
I  persuaded  them  otherwise,  and  desired  them 
to  be  quiet,  showing  their  inability  to  defend 
us  from  what  would  follow,  but  to  put  our 
trust  in  the  Lord,  who  was  able  to  defend  to 
the  utmost.  I  then  walked  towards  the  place 
where  our  sick  and  lame  were  (the  two  In- 
dian men  following  me)  and  told  them  the  In- 
dians were  come  and  coming  upon  us ;  and 
whilst  the  two  Indians  stood  with  a  wild,  fu- 
rious countenance  looking  upon  us,  I  thought 
within  myself  to  give  them  some  tobacco  and 
pipes,  which  they  greedily  snatched  from  me, 
and  making  a  snuffing  noise  like  a  wild  beast, 
turned  their  backs  on  us  and  ran  away.  We 
communed  together,  and  considered  our  con- 
dition, being  among  a  barbarous  people,  such 
as  were  generally  accounted  Men  Eaters,  and 
believed  these  two  were  gone  to  alarm  their 
people. 

"We  sat  ourselves  down,  expecting  cruelty 
and  hard  death,  except  it  should  please  the 
Almighty  God  to  work  wonderfully  for  our 
deliverance.  In  this  deep  concernment  some 
of  us  were  not  left  without  hopes;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  whom  we  trusted. 
Within  two  or  three  hours  after  the  departure 
of  the  two  Indians,  some  of  our  people  being 
near  the  beach  or  strand  returned  and  said 
the  Indians  were  coming  in  a  great  number, 
all  running  and  shouting.  Accordingly  their 
Cassekey  (for  so  they  called  their  King)  with 
about  thirty  more  came  down  to  us  in  a  fu- 
rious manner,  having  a  dismal  aspect  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  Their  weapons  were 
large  Spanish  knives,  except  their  Cassekey's, 
who  had  a  bayonet  that  belonged  to  the  Mas- 


ter of  our  vessell.  We  sitting  on  our  chests, 
boxes  and  trunks,  and  some  on  the  ground, 
the  Indians  surrounded  us,  bnt  we  stirred  nor 
moved  not,  but  sat  all,  or  most  of  us  very 
calm,  and  some  of  us  in  a  good  frame  of  spirit, 
being  freely  given  up  to  the  will  of  God. 

"Whilst  we  were  thus  sitting  as  a  people 
almost  unconcerned,  these  bloody-minded 
creatures  placed  themselves  each  behind  one, 
kicking  and  throwing  away  the  bushes  that 
were  nigh  with  their  feet.  The  Cassekey  had 
placed  himself  behind  me,  standing  on  the 
chest  which  I  sat  upon  ;  and  they  all  had 
their  arms  extended  w7ith  their  knives  in  their 
hands,  ready  to  execute  their  bloody  design, 
some  taking  hold  of  us  by  the  heads,  with 
their  knees  set  upon  our  shoulders,  and  in 
this  posture  they  seemed  to  wait  for  the  Cas- 
sekey to  begin.  They  were  high  in  words 
which  wTe  understood  not ;  but  on  a  sudden  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  work,  wonderfully  for  our 
preservation  ;  and  instantly  all  these  Savage 
men  were  struck  dumb  and  like  men  amazed 
for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which 
time  their  countenances  fell,  and  they  looked 
like  another  people.  They  then  quitted  the 
places  they  had  taken  behind  us,  and  came  in 
amongst  us — requiring  to  have  all  our  chests, 
trunks  and'boxes  unlocked,  which  being  done, 
they  divided  all  that  was  in  them.  Our 
money  the  Cassekey  took  to  himself,  privately 
hiding  it  in  the  bushes.  Then  they  went  to 
pulling  off  our  clothes,  leaving  each  of  us  only 
a  pair  of  breeches  or  an  old  coat,  except  my 
wife  and  child,  Robert  Barrow  and  our  Mas- 
ter, from  whom  they  took  but  little  that  day. 
We  perceived  that  the  Cassekey's  heart  was 
tendered  towards  us,  for  he  kept  mostly  with 
us,  and  did  the  remaining  part  of  that  day 
keep  off  the  petty  robbers,  which  would  have 
had  our  few  rags  from  us.  Some  time  before 
night  we  had  a  shower  of  rain,  on  which  the 
Cassekey  made  signs  for  us  to  build  some 
shelter,  whereupon  we  got  our  tent  up,  and 
some  leaves  to  lie  upon.  The  Cassekey  then 
went  down  to  the  waterside  amongst  his  peo- 
ple, and  returned  with  three  old  coats  that 
were  wet  and  torn,  which  he  gave  us,  one 
whereof  I  had.  He  laid  in  our  tent  upon  his 
chests,  and  about  midnight  we  heard  a  com- 
pany of  Indians  coming  from  the  vessell 
toward  us,  making  terrible  shouts,  and  com- 
ing fiercely  up  to  the  tent :  but  the  Cassekey 
called  to  them,  which  caused  them  to  stand. 
It  seemed  they  had  killed  a  hog  and  brought 
him,  so  the  Cassekey  asked  us  if  we  would  eat 
the  hog  ?  Solomon  Cresson  (who  could  speak 
Spanish),  by  our  desire  answered  him  that  we 
used  not  to  eat  at  that  time  of  night,  where- 
upon they  threw  the  hog  down  before  the 
tent,  and  went  away.  They  went  shouting  to 
the  sea  shore,  where  there  were  some  hun- 
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dreds  of  them  revelling  about  our  wreck." 

The  above  is  but  one  of  the  many  deliver- 
ances recorded  in  the  journal  of  Jonathan 
Dickenson.  He  and  his  friends  were  finally 
conducted  by  these  savages  to  St.  Augustine, 
and  from  thence  were  sent  to  Carolina  under 
an  escort  provided  by  the  Governor  of  Augus- 
tine. From  thence  they  journeyed  to  Charles- 
ton, from  which  place  they  set  sail  for  Phila- 
delphia, "on  the  18th  of  the  First  month, 
called  March,  1697,"  arriving  safely  there 
after  a  passage  of  fourteen  days. 

Thomas  Chalkley  narrates  in  his  journal 
the  following  circumstance,  which  he  says 
was  told  him  by  his  friend  Jonathan  Dicken- 
son. While  he  (Dickenson)  was  at  Port 
Royal,  he  dined  on  one  occasion  with  a  com- 
pany, among  whom  were  two  young  men. 
They  argued  that  "  earthquakes  and  all  other 
things  come  by  nature,  and  denied  a  super- 
natural power  or  deity.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany left  the  table  shocked  at  such  *  wicked 
discourse.'  At  the  same  time  the  earth  shook 
and  trembled  violently,  as  though  astonished 
at  such  treason  against  its  Sovereign  and 
Creator.  Some  ran  in  one  direction  and  some 
in  another,  but  Jonathan  and  the  two  young 
men  remained  in  the  room.  It  was  then  that 
the  hand  of  God  smote  these  two  young  men, 
and  they  fell  down.  Jonathan  laid  one  on  a 
bed  and  the  other  on  a  couch,  and  they  never 
spoke  more,  but  died  soon  after."  Jonathan 
Dickenson  is  an  estimable  man,  "  on  whose 
fidelity  and  veracity  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  him  will  readily  rely,  without 
suspecting  fallacy."  This  was  the"  testimony 
of  his  Friends  concerning  him,  and,  that  their 
testimony  is  true,  we  cannot  doubt.  He  died 
in  1722. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer,. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  present  generation  is  one  of  inquiry, 
research  and  investigation.  Observation  and 
experience  daily  prove  that  many  important 
discoveries  have  been  made  which  have  added 
to  the  comfort  of  the  human  family,  and  ad- 
vanced their  temporal  interests.  While  we 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  arising  from  these 
favors,  let  us  not  neglect  to  examine  and  re- 
examine the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment 
by  that  "  light  that  makes  manifest,"  in  order 
to  see  if  there  cannot  be  an  abolition  of  this 
barbarous  practice,  which  is  so  adverse  to  the 
precepts  and  example  of  the  blessed  Jesus  and 
his  immediate  followers. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  if  one  person  wil- 
fully takes  the  Life  of  another,  it  is  considered, 
as  it  should  be,  a  criminal  act;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  justifies  taking  the  life  of  the 
aggressor.   Is  not  the  second  act  of  destroying 


life,  equally  with  the  first,  a  direct  violation 
of  the  second  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  ?"  If  otherwise  understood,  then  of  course 
other  commandments  may  convey  the  same 
ambiguous  and  indefinite  meaning.  The  act 
of  stealing,  of  bearing  false  witness  against  a 
neighbor,  &c,  might  be  considered  criminal 
in  some  cases  and  right  in  others  ;  when  every 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  mind,  upon  de- 
liberate reflection,  must  clearly  see  that  these 
several  commandments  are  equally  enjoined 
upon  all,  without  reserve  or  distinction. 

Although  Capital  Punishment  may  be  tol- 
erated by  the  laws  of  the  land,  yet  it  is  no 
less  criminal  in  the  sight  of  Him  whom  the 
prophet  said  had  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,  and  who  will, 
in  His  own  appointed  time,  weigh  the  good 
and  evil  deeds  of  all  in  the  unerring  balance 
of  impartial  justice ;  and  in  the  day  when  the 
Lord  calls  from  works  to  rewards,  blessed 
are  they  who  have  kept  the  commandments, 
whose  hands  are  not  defiled  with  blood,  nor 
their  fingers  with  iniquity. 

Jesus,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  thus 
testified  :  "  It  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  but  I  say  unto 
you,  resist  not  evil" — that  is,  ye  shall  not  re- 
turn evil  for  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good.  Here,  again,  we  discover  that  the  cus- 
tom above  alluded  to  is  emphatically  forbid- 
den by  divine  authority.  And  when  he  was 
betrayed,  and  about  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked  Jews,  he  set 
the  holy  example  of  returning  "good  for  evil," 
and  sealed  it  with  his  blood,  while  his  prayer 
was,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

Shall  we  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
having  the  records  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  with  the  high  profession  that  abounds  in 
the  world  of  being  the  followers  of  Christ,  so 
far  disregard  his  holy  precepts  and  example 
and  the  individual  convictions  of  Christian 
duty,  as  to  continue  a  practice  so  repugnant 
to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  The 
custom  was  tolerated  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  law  of  carnal  ordinances  and  eacrificesj 
but  that  law  was  abrogated  and  fulfilled  in 
Christ  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Did  Governments  so  Far  recognise  the  sa- 
cred n  ess  of  human  life  as  not  to  iu fringe  upon 
the  rights  of  Him  who  alone  can  give  it.  and 
whose  exclusive  privilege  it  is  to  call  His  own 
from  time  to  eternity,  I  apprehend  there 
would  be  far  fewer  cases  of  wilful  murder 
than  now  occur. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Capital  Punish* 
ment  has  a  direct  tendency  to  harden  the 

hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  increase,  rather 

than  to  diminish,  crime;  for  the  more  we  b  • 
I  come  familiar  with  evil  of  any  kind,  the  more 
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liable  we  are  to  be  led  into  forbidden  paths 
by  the  evil  example  of  others.  Were  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  and  others  who  are  con- 
vinced of  its  injurious  effects,  honestly  con- 
cerned to  bear  public  testimony  against  it,  I 
believe  we  should  soon  realize  an  important 
reformation  in  the  state  of  society. 

Should  an  individual  so  far  abuse  his  right 
of  freedom  as  wilfully  to  take  the  life  of  an- 
other, it  would  be  but  just  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  liberty — should  labor  for  his  own 
support,  and  learn  obedience  from  the  things 
which  he  might  suffer.  With  opportunity  for 
calm  reflection,  as  in  the  cool  of  the  day  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  might  so  rest  upon 
him,  that  he  would  have  to  cry  out  in  secret, 
as  did  Cain,  "  My  punishment  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear." 

And  surely  a  reformation  so  desirable 
would  better  qualify  us  to  become  instru- 
mental in  the  Divine  hand,  in  the  civilization 
of  the  poor  Indians  of  our  country.  Precept 
without  example  is  like  faith  without  works, 
— dead,  and  of  no  avail. 

Let  us  first  cast  the  beam  out  of  our  own 
eye,  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  to  cast  the 
mote  out  of  our  brother's  eye. 

D.  E.  Gerow, 
Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  2d  mo.  14,  1870. 


GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  very  small  gift 
in  a  great  many  words,  and  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  large  gift  in  a  very  few  words. 
We  do  not  want  an  eloquent  ministry, — we 
do  not  want  a  flowery  ministry ;  we  want  a 
baptizing  ministry!  A  ministry  that  will 
break  a  hard  heart  and  heal  a  wounded  one. 
A  ministry  that  will  lead  us  to  the  fountain, 
and  leave  us  there.  Keep  close  to  the  meet- 
ings of  God's  people, — wait  diligently  at  them, 
— to  feel  the  Heavenly  life  in  your  hearts. 
Look  for  that  more  than  words  in  ministry, 
and  you  will  profit  much.  Above  all,  look 
to  the  Lord ;  out  despise  not  instruments, 
man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
learned  or  unlearned." — Moral  Almanac. 


Matt,  xxiii.  37. — It  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  common  fowl  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  only  three  times  in 
the  New :  the  hen  and  chickens  only  in  one 
place,  and  cock-crowing  on  two  occasions. 
Poultry  is  now,  and  probably  was  then,  very 
abundant  in  Palestine;  they  and  their  eggs 
answer  the  place  of  meat  for  most  meals. 
They  swarm  around  every  door,  share  in  the 
food  of  their  possessors,  are  at  home  among 
the  children  in  every  room,  roost  over  head 
at  night,  and  call  up  the  sleepers  at  early 
dawn. 


Otoe  Agency,  Neb.,  2d  mo.  9th,  1870. 
Esteemed  friend  Sarah  Hoopes: — Thy  kind 
letter  of  First  month  7th  came  to  hand  a  few 
days  since. 

It  is  cheering  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
labor  among  these  poor  and  outraged  people, 
to  know  and  feel  that  their  friends  in  the  East 
are  deeply  interested  and  earnestly  laboring 
in  the  same  good  cause.  The  sympathies  of 
those  whose  generosity  the  Indians  have  not 
failed  to  recognize  and  appreciate,  have  not 
been  misplaced. 

Years  of  continued  outrage  and  wrong  had 
so  imbued  the  minds  of  these  children  of  the 
wilderness  with  a  distrust  of  the  pale-faces, 
that  it  seemed  difficult  at  first  for  them  to 
realize  that  the  kindness  of  their  unknown 
friends  was  entirely  disinterested.  They  could 
hardly  believe  that  white  people  could  be 
found  who  had  such  love  for  the  red  men 
as  these  gifts  of  clothing  gave  evidence  of. 

Doubtless  the  warm-hearted  women  who 
constitute  the  Indian  Aid  Associations  realize 
that  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  give ;  but  these 
poor  Indians  have  learned  that  to  them  it  is 
a  very  great  blessing  to  receive.  The  dis- 
tressed poor  feel  that  they  have  been  blessed 
by  Waconda,  the  Great  Spirit,  whose  unseen 
hand  has  clothed  them  as  they  were  never 
blessed  before. 

The  little  children,  with  quiet  wonder,  feel 
their  soft,  warm  clothing,  and  while  thinking 
of  that  far  distant  Eastern  land — the  land  of 
Penn — regard  it  and  their  friends  there  with, 
perhaps,  the  same  feelings  of  wonder  with 
which  they  have  been  wont  to  regard  the  far 
off  Spirit  land  and  its  blessed  inhabitants. 
I  think  that  I  can  truthfully  say,  that  while 
many  of  the  oldest  and  poorest  of  our  people 
have  been  made  comparatively  comfortable, 
and  a  large  number  of  children  have  been 
clothed,  we  feel  that  we  also  have  derived 
comfort  from  the  distribution  of  these  stores, 
and  that  our  hands  have  received  strength 
through  the  increased  confidence  which  the 
Indians  feel  in  us.  Knowing  as  I  do,  that 
the  Indians  under  my  care  feel  very  grateful 
and  thankful  for  the  aid  which  Friends  have 
extended  to  them,  I  but  express  their  senti- 
ments and  wishes  in  communicating  to  thee 
their  gratitude  and  thankfulness. 

With  the  commencement  of  next  month,  I 
propose  opening  a  school.  We  will  need 
books,  slates  and  charts,  and  for  these  we 
must  depend  on  the  munificence  of  our  friends, 
as  the  Government  does  nothing  towards  fur- 
nishing them. 

At  present  my  plan  is  to  establish  a  day- 
school,  and  continue  it  for  such  a  length  of 
time  as  will  determine  what  Indian  appropri- 
ations Congress  may  see  fit  to  make  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  Sixth  month  30th, 
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after  which  time  I  trust  way  may  open  for 
the  erection  of  proper  buildings,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  of  most  importance  in 
such  a  work  as  this,  a  mission  or  industrial 
school. 

With  what  we  have  already  accomplished, 
and  a  hopeful  future  in  view,  I  think  our 
prospects  decidedly  encouraging. 

Thy  friend,  Albert  L.  Green. 


From  The  Home  Life  in  the  Light  of  it<  Divine  Idea. 
THE  NURTURE  OF  THE  LORD. 
BY  JAMES  BALDWIN  BROWN. 
(Continued  from  page  823,  vol.  26  ) 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  first  step  in  all  true  education, 
the  starting  point  of  the  higher  life.  The 
next  step  concerns  the  conscious  relationship 
of  the  young  child  to  Christ,  the  mystery  of 
its  moral  nature,  the  experience  of  transgres- 
sion, and  its  fruits,  in  an  altered  relation  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  to  man,  and  to  the 
world.     How,  in  a  well-ordered  Christian 
home,  shall  the  parent  deal  with  the  question 
of  sin  ?    And  here,  as  ever,  the  true  course 
seems  to  be  between  two  pernicious  extremes. 
Let  it  alone,  some  say  ;  why  trouble  the  child 
with  dark  fancies,  and  teach  it  to  see  some 
dreadful  evil  in  its  little  innocent  half-con- 
scious words  and  works  ?    There  is  a  school 
of  philosophic  religionists  who  would  have  us 
deal  lightly  with  this  whole  question  of  sin. 
They  believe  men  are  made  ten  times  worse 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  by  being  tor- 
mented about  their  sins  by  the  priests.  Let 
them  alone  to  the  teaching  of  experience, 
they  say  ;  the  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  ; 
they  will  learn  in  time  that  the  pleasure  is 
not  worth  the  pain,  and  live  sober,  peaceful 
and  sensible  lives.     This  teaching  of  the 
priest,  we  are  told,  wakens  a  spirit  of  de- 
fiance ;  men  sin  the  harder  for  it,  and  a  bitter 
malignant  temper  gets  possession  of  them. 
Treat  transgression  as  having  its  origin  mainly 
in  ignorance,  use  wise  discipline,  sharp,  if  need 
be,  to  correct  it ;  but  be  very  careful  not  to 
cloud  the  bright  heaven  of  a  young  child's 
life,  by  gloomy  pictures  of  its.  moral  con- 
dition and  relations  with  the  Supreme. 

Thus  one  school  argues.  There  are  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  think  that  the  picture 
can  hardly  be  painted  black  enough.  They 
would  have  us  impress  upon  the  child  a  very 
vivid  and  terrible  conviction  of  iis  sinful 
state,  and  of  its  peril  if  cut  oil",  under  the  idea 
of  driving  it  to  Christ  in  the  extremity  of  its 
agony,  that  it  might  be  timely  sheltered  will) 
in  His  fold.    Some  of  us  have  seen  much  of 

this  method,  and   have  marked    its  rcsulls. 

The  child,  being  already  within  (he  fold  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  (and  we  may  presume 
that  those  whom  He  gathored  in  Ilis  arms 


are  not  excluded  from  His  fold),  is  in  grave 
danger  of  being  driven  out  of  it  again,  by 
these  terrible  pictures  of  its  condition,  danger 
and  possible  doom.  "Teach  them  that  they 
are  sinners, — teach  them  that  they  are  sin- 
ners,— teach  them  that  they  are  sinners,"  re- 
iterated a  venerable  and  experienced  minister 
once,  as  the  first,  second  and  third  head  of  a 
Christian  education.  And  he  had  written  a 
book  on  "  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety." 

But  I  hold  more  with  him  than  with  the 
opposite  party  after  all ;  if  you  understand, 
as  I  think  he  did  not  understand,  what  the 
teaching  means.    You  see  the.  difference  be- 
tween teaching  a  child  as  a  first  lesson  that 
he  is  a  sinner,  and  watching  earnestly  for  the 
fit  occasion  to  unfold  to  him  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  that  evil,  the  consciousness  of 
which  has  become  already  de\  eloped  within. 
We  would  keep  the  cloud  out  of  the  clear 
heaven  of  their  young  lives  gladly  enough, 
but,  alas  !  the  devil  is  too  busy.    The  cloud 
will  gather,  and  will  burst  in  a  tempest,  if  we 
have  not  found  the  conductors  which  will 
carry  its  malign  fire  harmlessly  away.  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  light  of  transgression. 
There  is  that  within  the  child  which  cannot, 
make  light  of  it.    We  may  as  well  watch 
quietly  a  tumor  gathering  on  his  body,  which 
will  cripple  him  for  life.    Grapple  with  the 
thing  we  must,  and  with  the  reality  of  the 
thing.    The  fang  is  venemous,  and  unless  we 
can  neutralize  the  poison,  the  wound  is  death. 

I  think  that  I  would  not  vield  to  the 
sternest  theologian  of  the  sternest  school,  in 
the  firmness  with  which  I  hold  two  articles  of 
his  creed,  that  all  that  is  good  is  of  God,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  sin  is  the  universal, 
deadly,  damning  mischief  in  man,  on  the 
other.  Deal  with  it  you  must,  and  early  ; 
but  again  I  plead,  deal  with  it  as  the  fellow- 
helper  with  God,  watching  His  workings  and 
interpreting  them  to  the  child.  You  have 
not  to  teach  the  child  that  he  is  a  sinner ; 
God  has  to  teach  it,  and  you  have  to  watch 
His  method  and  come  iu  to  His  aid.  If  a  young 
child,  whose  consciousness  is  but  feebly  cog- 
nizant of  the  mingled  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  be  diligently  taught  to  repeat  that 
he  is  a  sinner,  and  that  God  hates  sin  and 
must  punish  sin,  then,  as  the  intelligence  de- 
velops, there  can  be  but  one  result, — the  child 
will  grow  up  inevitably  into  distrust,  and 

even  dread  of  God  

Everything  depends  on  the  first  image 
which  gels  possession  of  the  spirit,  the  first 
thought  that  lodges  there.  Is  it  to  be  Christ, 
or  sin?  Let  us  watch  God's  method.  If  a 
child  has  been  taught  to  recognize  a  light 
within,  and  has  learnt  that  that  light  is 
Christ,  and  that  Christ  is  love,  the  time  will 
come,  and  come  soon,  when  it  will  become 
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conscious  of  a  darkness — of  something  which 
does  not  love  the  light,  and  will  not  face  the 
light — which  stirs  up  a  conflict  and  makes  a 
confusion  within — which  fills  the  soul  with 
pain,  and  sets  it  out  of  tune  with  life  and  with 
the  world.  Those  are  the  seasons  which  a 
wise  parent  will  watch  for,  to  educate  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  There  is  an  experience 
within,  a  wTork  of  God,  which  needs  interpret- 
ing— a  mystery,  which  the  young  soul  is  in- 
competent to  solve.  Words,  then,  have  mean- 
ings. Sin,  transgression,  rebellion — yes,  the 
soul  knows  full  well  what  they  mean.  It 
longs  to  have  them  explained.  It  is  ready  to 
hear  whence  they  spring,  whom  they  wrong, 
and  how  they  may  be  mastered  and  destroyed. 
Knowing  Christ  as  the  inner  light,  the  first 
and  chief  Friend,  the  child  is  ready  to  har- 
bor the  thought  of  the  grief  with  which  sin 
afflicts  Him,  and  to  clasp  the  helping  hand 
which  He  holds  forth,  that  it  may  be  saved. 
Let  the  field  of  the  child's  consciousness  be 
bright  with  the  light  of  the  living  Word,  and 
every  outburst  of  selfish  greed  or  passion  will 
show  itself  against  that  background  black  as 
night.. 

Ah!  would  we  but  study  and  follow  the  meth- 
ods of  God  !  Would  we  but  wait  until  we  see 
that  He  is  teaching,  and  then  help,  as  far  as 
we  may,  these  little  ones  to  understand  the 
lessons  which  He  is  impressing  on  their 
hearts. 

The  next  step  concerns  the  child  and  the 
written  word.  Alas  !  what  a  weary  task-book 
the  Bible  is  made  in  many  an  otherwise  genial 
Christian  home  !  When  I  see  how  all  its  di- 
viner meanings  are  murdered,  as  children  are 
taught  to  spell  out  of  it,  or  trained  to  stand  an 
examination  in  its  facts  and  doctrines,  in  fur- 
therance of  what  is  understood  to  be  "the  re- 
ligious element  in  education, — and  if  the  an- 
gels are  ever  present  as  "the  religious  ele- 
ment" is  being  infused  in  schools,  one  would 
like  to  know  what  they  think  of  it — I  am 
again  filled  with  amazement  at  the  cordial 
faith  in  the  Bible  which  survives  the  process. 
Though,  if  any  are  curious  to  discover  the 
hot-bed  which  forces,  if  not  the  root  which 
generates,  the  most  malignant  unbelief,  he 
may  find  it  in  what  passes  among  us  as  the 
recognized  process  of  religious  education. 

And  the  Bible  suffers  under  this  process  in 
two  ways.  Its  history  is  dealt  with  as  if  it 
were  not  history;  and  its  truth  as  if  it  were 
dead  and  not  vital  truth.  Its  history  gets 
studied  mainly  for  its  moral  lessons,  and  the 
historic  interest  fades  out  of  it.  Surely  it  is 
more  full  of  moral  lessons  thau  any  history  in 
the  world ;  but  this  depends  on  the  moral  ful- 
ness of  the  life  which  it  portrays.  The  moral 
lessons  of  any  book  may  be  measured  by  the 
largeness  and  vigor  of  the  life  which  it  sets 


forth;  which,  if  our  writers  of  "  tales  with 
moral  lessons"  for  children  would  but  re- 
member, they  would  spare  the  poor  young 
things  which  have  to  browse  in  their  pastures, 
much  flatulent  vacuity  of  mind  and  spirit, 
ending  too  often  in  entire  incapacity  for  the 
higher  business  of  life. 

The  Old  Testament  as  history,  and  great 
part  of  it  is  history,  is  the  most  valuable  an- 
cient document  in  the  world.  The  history  of 
the  free  Jewish  people — their  struggle  with 
the  great  oriental  despotisms,  and  the  power 
which,  in  virtue  of  a  superior  political  and 
moral  life,  they  were  able  to  exert  upon  them 
even  in  captivity — is  as  rich  in  interest  as  the 
history  of  the  free  Grecian  peoples,  and  their 
victorious  struggle  against  the  same  despotisms 
at  a  later  period  of  their  development,  or 
rather  of  their  decay.  And  what  is  there  in 
ancient  literature  comparable  with  the  history 
of  David  ?  Where  is  the  tale  so  rich  in  hu- 
man interest,  pathos,  tenderness,  courage,  ad- 
venture and  brilliant  achievement  in  policy 
and  war?  Children  would  read  it  gladly, 
and  suck  in  its  lessons  as  the  glow  of  a  sum- 
mer's noon,  if  we  would  leave  them  alone  to 
pore  over  it  as  a  history  ;  and  not  cut  it  up 
into  portions,  and  label  them  with  morals, 
and  do  all  that  we  can  to  persuade  them  that 
they  are  not  to  take  the  same  enjoyment  in  it 
that  they  take  in  any  other  ancient  tale  of 
brilliant  and  romantic  life.  It  is  grand  and 
noble  history,  the  whole  historic  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  if  we  would  but  let  our  little  ones 
bring  their  fresh  young  appetites  to  bear  upon 
it,  they  would  have  that  lodged  within  them 
which  would  unlock  for  them  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  all  the  histories  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  study — the  key,  in  a  word,  to 
the  universal  history  of  man. 

The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  ad- 
mirably convenient  for  lessons,  but  is  fatal  to 
vital  interest  in  the  narratives.  Nor  do  para- 
graph Bibles  much  mend  the  matter.  The 
mischief  is  moral,  and  not-  mechanical;  and 
this  method  of  reading  the  Bible  is  so  thor- 
oughly wrought  into  us  by  long  habit,  that 
young  minds' are  rather  confused  than  helped 
by  mere  mechanical  redistributions  of  the 
text.  For  I  am  not  speaking  altogether  of 
the  chapters  and  verses  which  the  printer 
makes  for  us,  but  rather  of  the  habit  of 
piecing  the  work  out  into  bits,  each  with  a 
moral  lessson  to  it,  which  good  people  carry 
about  with  them  as  prepared  spiritual  food  ; 
the  teaching  of  which  to  their  children,  with 
the  proper  moral  stimulus  or  sting  appended, 
they  regard  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  higher  function 
of  the  Bible,  the  case  is  sadder  still.  Just  as 
we  will  not  wait  for  God  to  begin  the  teach 
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ing  of  young  hearts  about  sin,  so  we  will  not 
wait  for  God  to  show  to  them  the  worth  and 
the  power  of  His  word.  We  start  at  once  by 
insisting  on  claims  for  it  which  it  never  urges 
for  itself.  Its  absolute  authority,  its  plenary 
inspiration,  it  never  asserts  ;  it  leaves  us  to 
discover  them  as  we  discover  the  sun,  and 
turn  to  it  for  light  and  fire.  The  Bible,  like 
the  Master,  speaks  with  authority,  because  so 
unlike  the  scribes  ;  because  the  word  spoken 
is  so  full  of  heavenly  light  and  love,  that  men 
can  see  the  Divine  mark  on  it  and  rejoice 
We  do  our  very  best  to  make  the  Bible  speak 
as  the  scribes,  who  began  by  claming  authority, 
and  demanded  on  that  ground  the  acceptance 
of  their  truth.  God  asks  no  acceptance  of 
His  gifts  but  such  as  their  worth  may  win  for 
them.  Oh  !  we  of  little  faith,  why  cannot  we 
trust  His  book  to  His  own  method,  and  let 
the  light  and  the  life  with  which  He  has 
freely  charged  it,  glow  and  quicken  through 
the  world  ?  What  the  Bible  supremely  wants 
is  freedom.  "  You  must  think  thus  and  thus 
about  it,  and  about  its  every  word,"  say  the 
divines.  "  Leave  it  free  to  win  its  reverence," 
we  answer ;  "there  is  light  there  bright  enough 
to  be  seen  without  your  glasses,  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  only  hampered  with  your  officious 
hand." 

And  be  sure  that  no  amount  of  demonstra- 
tion of  its  divine  origin  and  authority,  no  re- 
iteration of  its  claims,  will  win  for  it  your 
child's  homage.  Formal  reverence,  such  as 
men  pay  to  scribes,  you  can  compel,  but  true 
homage,  mere  authority  never  wins.  The 
Bible  is  God's  book  to  the  child,  precisely  in 
the  measure  in  which  his  sympathy  is  drawn 
forth  to  it,  as  presenting  some  outward  image 
of  his  inner  life.  If  he  finds  the  key  there 
which  unlocks  the  wards  of  his  experience  ;  if 
he  finds  the  truth  there  which  casts  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  dark,  and  a  dew  of  comfort  on 
the  sad  passages  of  his  life,  the  Bible  has 
found  the  child,  not  the  child  the  Bible,  and 
that  finding  never  fails.  If  you  can  connect  the 
outer  word  in  the  Book  with  the  inner  word 
in  the  life,  and  teach  your  child  to  seek  it, 
not  for  formal  lessons,  not  for  knowledge  of 
sacred  things  only,  not  for  Sunday  reading, 
but  for  real  light  in  real  darkness,  real  com- 
fort in  real  sorrow,  real  help  in  real  need, — 
you  have  made  the  Bible  the  man  of  his 
counsel  until  death.  You  have  rendered  his 
belief  of  the  Bible  absolutely  proof  against 
every  effort  of  the  adversary  to  undermine  it. 
A  thousand  critics  may  assail  its  most  Bacred 
passages,  it  troubles  him  not;  for  him  its  light 
shines  on,  because  it  is  God's  light,  unshorn 
of  a  single  beam. 

(To  bp  continuMrl.") 

Former  experience,  though  of  value,  is  in- 
sufficient lor  preservation.   It  oannot  super- 


sede watchfulness,  nor  does  it  preclude  con- 
stant warfare. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  send  thee  a  report  of  the  Boston  Club, 
cut  from  the  Anti- Slavery  Standard.  The 
revolutions  that  are  going  on  in  the 
religious  world  are  such  as  to  occasion  the 
dispassionate  and  thoughtful  to  cling  still 
more  closely  to  the  revealed  arm  of  the  great 
and  good  Being  whom  all  profess  to  adore 
and  worship ;  but  the  adoration  that  is  not 
of  the  spirit  and  of  truth  is  not  the  accepted 
worship  alluded  to  by  Jesus  in  His  converse 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  Neither  the 
Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome,  nor  the  Radi- 
cal Club  at  Boston,  can  clearly  define  the 
Divine  Mind  and  man's  affinity  with  it,  save 
as  individuals  are  endowed  with  clear  spiritu- 
al vision.  Verily,  verily,  I  know  that  I  have 
nothing  of  which  to  boast,  and  yet  there  is  an 
involuntary  flow  of  gratitude  for  the  simple 
faith  which  brings  us  to  the  Centre  and  Foun- 
tain of  Light  and  Life  for  the  knowledge 
wThich  is  saving,  and  for  the  sustenance 
which  ministers  to  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  soul.  If  our  dependence  were  upon 
this  eternal,  all-sufficient  and  ever-present 
power,  we  would  realize  a  steady  growth 
from  the  stature  of  a  child  to  that  of  a  young 
man  and  a  full-grown  man  in  Christ,  and 
this  living,  operative,  all-powerful  principle, 
would  be  our  stay  and  support. 

We  were  reminded  in  our  Meeting  this 
morning  of  the  necessity  of  looking  within 
for  spiritual  strength  and  comfort,  and  were 
told  that  if  the  attention  was  directed  to  any 
outward  means,  we  would  fail  to  receive  the 
advantage  that  was  intended  to  be  derived 
from  meeting  together  for  social  worship. 
I  had  near  unity  with  the  exercise,  and 
may  the  good  work  now  on  the  wheel,  go  on 
un marred  by  human  agencies. 

Surely  those  who  are  concerned  and  com- 
missioned to  speak  to  the  people,  often  stand 
as  upon  44  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire," 
and  there  is  need  for  the  watchword,  "Salute 
no  man  by  the  way." 

I  feel  for  others  as  for  myself,  an  earnest 
solicitude  that  there  be  an  abiding  with  the 
gift,  that  we  add  not  to  nor  take  from  the  mes- 
sages designed  for  the  people.  Never  have  I 
valued  the  simplicity  of  the  Qospel  mini>!ra- 
tions  more  than  of  latter  time;  never  more 
forcibly  felt  the  truth  of  the  declaration  that 
five,  words  with  the  understanding  are  better 
than  a  thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue;"  ami 
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never  have  I  more  fully  realized  that  words 
(whether  the  five  or  the  five  thousand)  to  be 
effective,  must  be  seasoned  with  grace.  The 
ear  may  be  gratified  and  the  heart  remain 
untouched.  Mere  intellectual  food  does  not 
afford  spiritual  nourishment,  while  the  com- 
bination, under  the  leavening  influence  of  the 
Good  Spirit,  sometimes  proves  as  a  powerful 
lever  in  a  skilful  hand,  or  one  subject  to 
Divine  direction. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  5,  1870. 

Volume  Twenty-  seven. — With  the  com- 
mencementof  a  new  volume  there  have  arisen 
reflections  not  unlike  those  which  are  attend- 
ant upon  the  opening  of  a  New  Year. 

In  reviewing  the  past  we  have  endeavored 
to  note  failures  as  willingly  as  more  success- 
ful events.  That  the  former  have  occurred, 
notwithstanding  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid 
them,  should  not  cause  undue  discourage- 
ment, as  infallibility  is  not  a  concomitant  of 
humanity.  Our  steady  aim  has  been  to  pre- 
serve the  columns  of  our  paper  from  every- 
thing adverse  to  the  growth  of  the  seed  sown 
by  the  great  Husbandman,  and  if  our  labors 
in  the  past  or  future  shall  prove  helpful  in 
its  growth,  our  fondest  wishes  will  be  real- 
ized. 

While  our  efforts  have  not  always  been  ap- 
preciated, yet  the  general  approbation  so  free- 
ly awarded  by  our  subscribers,  helps  us  on 
our  way,  and  is  an  encouragement  to  perse- 
vere in  the  work. 

To  such  correspondents  as  have  deemed  us 
too  critical  in  style,  &c,  we  would  say,  that 
when  we  feel  it  necessary  to  exercise  this  edi- 
torial liberty,  it  is  done  in  a  kindly  feeling 
and  with  especial  care  to  retain  the  substance 
and  sentiment  of  the  article  reviewed.  No 
contribution  is  withheld  simply  because  we 
cannot  endorse  the  views  or  opinions  con- 
tained therein — for  we  fear  not  a  candid  in- 
vestigation of  subjects  which  claim  the  serious 
consideration  of  concerned  Friends.  As  the 
mind  is  more  and  more  freed  from  the  "tra- 
ditions of  men,"  the  effect  will  be  to  unite 
more  closely  in  religious  fellowship  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ. 

An  experimental  knowledge  of  the  "  one 


faith"  and  "  one  baptism"  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  place  our  dependance  on  the  one 
saving  principle — the  light  of  Christ — the 
power  of  God  in  the  soul.  That  many,  not 
of  our  name,  are  opening  the  door  of  the 
heart,  to  receive  this  light,  this  divine  Teach- 
er, should  animate  us  to  a  closer  observance 
of  its  inshinings,  and  fill  us  with  gratitude  to 
Him  who  continues  to  invite  all  to  the  bounti- 
ful table  which  He  has  provided  as  in  the 
wilderness,  for  the  weary  traveller,  irrespec- 
tive of  name  or  nation.  In  calling  attention 
to  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  we  are  frequently  reminded  of 
what  our  predecessors  suffered  for  its  main- 
tenance. To  them  was  revealed  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
builded.  They  claimed  no  new  way  by  which 
to  enter  heaven  ;  but  testified  of  the  power  of 
divine  grace  "  which  is  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal."  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves :  it 
is  the  gift  of  God."  The  simplicity  of  the 
Truth,  as  held  by  our  forefathers,  has  ap- 
peared increasingly  beautiful  of  latter  time. 
The  little  child  may  approach  the  divine 
Father  and  ask  of  Him  bread,  and  he  will 
not  be  given  that  which  he  cannot  digest, 
that  might  be  compared  to  "  a  stone."  He 
will  not  be  required  to  subscribe  to  any  form 
of  words  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  His 
presence ;  but  if  the  heart  be  filled  with  love 
and  with  desires  for  the  food  of  which  the 
good  partake,  he  will  not  be  turned  aside, 
for  the  language  still  is,  "  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  word  of  kindly 
greeting  for  those  who  have  aided  us  in  our 
labors,  and  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
Intelligencer  by  contributing  to  its  pages. 
We  would  ask  a  continuance  of  such  favors, 
and  invite  others  who  have  the  good  cause  at 
heart,  to  inquire  whether  they  are  doing  their 
part  to  advance  it,  or  are  they  wrapping  their 
talent  in  a  napkin  and  burying  it  in  the 
earth  ? 

To  our  subscribers,  and  to  Friends  gener- 
ally, who  are  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  Intelligencer,  we  would  appeal  for  an  in- 
crease to  the  list  of  its  patrons. 
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MAKRIED. 

KIRKBRIDE— ROBERTS. — At  the  'house  of  John 
Roberts,  in  Attleboro,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of  Second 
month,  ]S70,  with  the  approbation  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  John  B.  Kirkbride  to 
Jane  T.'  Roberts,  both  of  Middletown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

WALTON. — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in  law, 
in  Highland  Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  First  month,  1870,  Elizabeth 
H.,  widow  of  the  late  Lewis  Walton,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age ;  an  Elder  of  Fallowfield  Mo.  Meeting. 

HACKNEY. — On  the  18th  of  First  month,  1870, 
at  his  residence  near  Hopewell,  Frederick  Co.,  Va., 
Aaron  H.  Hackney,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  and  elder  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting. 
In  his  death  the  Society  has  sustained  a  loss  that 
will  be  long  and  deeply  felt. 

SCARBOROUGH. — On  the  7th  of  First  month, 
1870,  Edward  A.  Scarborough,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

WALKER.— On  the  24th  of  Second  month,  1870, 
at  his  residence  in  Upper  Merion,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  Moses  Walker,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 


SWARTHMORB  COLLEGE. 

The  Second  Term  having  commenced,  it  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  prompt  payment  of  all  bills  for 
Tuition  be  made  to  our  Treasurer. 

Henry  M.  Laing, 
No.  30  North  Third  St.,  Philada. 

2d  mo.  12— 4t. 


friends'  charity  fuel  association. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  beheld  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  15th 
inst.,  at  7|  o'clock,  in  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts. 

Wi.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

INDIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held 
on  Sixth-day  after-noon,  Third  month  18th,  at  3 
o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

2t  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  ( 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

3d  mo.  6th,  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "     Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "     Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  "     Westfield,  N,  J.,  3  P.M. 

<{  "     Junius,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  "     Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10£  A.M. 

"  20th,  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  1]  A.M. 

"  "     Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "     Manhassett,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  "     Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  3^  P.M. 

For  Friend*'  Intelligencer. 
THE  HEDGEHOG. 

One  day  last  summer,  a  party  of  gentlemen 
on  a  train p  through  a  southern  forest  of  the 
Adirondack  region,  came  upon  a  poor  un- 
fortunate, lor  whose  discomforture  Murray's 
book  was  not  answerable;  he  and  his  tribe 
wore  to  the  manor  horn  long  before  the  clergy- 
man  from  Boston,  or  any  of  the  fashionable 
world,  thought  of  going  there. 

.A  panada  porcupine,  or,  as  he  is  common' 
ly  called,  a  hedgehog,  had  boon  travelling 
northward  on  his  drowsy  way     finding  the 


I  leafy  loam  soft  and  cool  beneath  his  feet,  and 
having,  no  doubt,  a  sort  of  animal  conscious- 
ness of  the  freshness  of  the  air  with  its  scent 
of  the  pine  trees ;  when,  turning  for  tempting 
dalliance  from  the  onward  journey,  he  was 
caught  by  the  foot  in  a  trap  set  for  some  more 
valuable  prey,  and  he  lay  there,  bristling  into 
a  ball  of  pain  and  worry,  when  these  gentle- 
men came  upon  him  in  his  extremity, — and 
the  youngest  of  the  party,  a  youth  of  some 
eighteen  years,  drew  out  a  pistol  and  shot  him 
instantly.   The  lad  was  hungry  from  his  long 
tramp,  and  ready  for  his  dinner;  but  though 
the  poor  hedgehog  would  have  been  a  feast 
for  the  Indian, — the  squaw  herself  being  sent 
back  to  carry  it, — these  gentlemen  were  not 
Indians,  nor  yet  hungry  enough  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  have  shared  the  meal.    So  after  care- 
fully examining  the  animal,  they  left  it,  se- 
curing a  handful  of  its  weapons  of  defence  for 
closer  examination.  These  dirty-looking,  gray 
quills — a  cross  between  the  bristles  of  the  hog 
and  the  quills  of  the  porcupine — were  his 
weapons  when  attacked :  and  the  dog  suffers 
fearfully  in  any  contest  with  this  lazy,  stupid, 
unaggressive  animal ;  for  when  these  quills 
once  break  the  skin,  they  enter  the  flesh 
quickly  and  travel  fast.    At  the  end  of  every 
one,  standing  ready  for  resistance,  was  seen, 
under  the  magnifying  glass,  the  fine,  spiral 
thread  of  a  screw.    We  hear  that  all  human 
invention  has  its  prototype  in  Nature.  The 
beaver  built  his  dam,  with  his  tail  for  hod 
and  trowel,  beside  the  northern  streams,  long 
before  the  mason  did  his  work ;  and  the  little 
nautilus  set  his  tiny  sail  against  the  wind  in 
southern  seas  before  Columbus.    So  on  this 
ungainly  creature's  back  were  screws  as  deli- 
cate as  any  that  hold  together  the  mechanism 
of  the  prettiest  little  jewelled  watch  in  any 
lady's  keeping,  and  as  progressive  and  pow- 
erful in  their  way  as  that  of  the  propeller. 
The  ancients  had  a  theory  that  these  quills 
could  be  projected  many  yards  at  the  enemy; 
but  it  was  not  the  fact.    The  quills  leave  the 
body  very  easily  at  the  will  of  the  creature 
when  attacked,  and  fill  the  mouth  of  dog  or 
wolf  who  worries  it:  they  stand  a  countless 
row  of  pickets  on  every  hedgehog's  back. 
The  Indian  women  secure  aud  color  them  for 
their  embroidery. 

But  if  the  creature  is  suggestive  of  an  in- 
vention, he  is  also  of  a  moral.  There  arc 
people  in  social  life  whose  ungenial,  unhappy 
tempers  bristle  up  into  many  an  unkind  angle, 
and  make  good  the  comparison  to  "quills 
Upon  the  fretful  porcupine."       G.  W.  11. 

To  trim  between  (Jod  and  the  world) 
is  the  sure  way  to  be  disappointed  in  both, 
and  to  have  no  rest  either  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WINNEBAGO  INDIANS. 

The  following  familiar  sketch  was  elicited 
by  inquiries  from  a  Friend  in  the  East.  We 
sometimes  feel  that  with  more  leisure  we 
might  give  some  information  respecting  the 
people  we  are  among,  such  as  we  lacked  our- 
selves, before  coming  here.  It  is  true  our  ex- 
perience has  been  short,  but  opportunities  for 
observation  have  been  considerable,  as  we 
usually  see  a  good  deal  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe,  on  Government  issue  days,  (and  these 
hitherto  have  uniformly  taken  place  once  a 
week,)  the  women  invariably  accompanying 
the  men  on  these  occasions.  We  have  had 
more  or  less  intercourse  among  the  younger 
class  every  day  since  our  arrival,  and  to  these 
might  be  added  daily  intelligence  from  the 
store  and  the  schools.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  other  occupations  and  pursuits 
render  us  less  attentive  to  these  sources  uf  in- 
formation than  we  might  otherwise  be.  Still 
the  phrase  of  "the  dear  Indians,"  used  by  a 
former  teacher  here,  we  can  with  truth  adopt 
towards  very  many  of  them.  There  are  hard 
visages  among  the  older,  and  surly  tempers 
among  the  young,  but  many  bright  and 
pleasant  exceptions  in  both  classes.  The  kind, 
yet  Falcon  glance,  and  ready  smile  of  many 
among  the  latter,  are  a  daily  joy.  Yet  we 
suspect  it  would  not  take  much  to  change 
these  placid  waters  to  surging  billows,  sym- 
pathies and  attractions  in  them  being  rather 
the  result  of  those  kindly  affections  natural 
to  the  human  race,  which  are  dominant  only 
when  awakened  to  response  by  "  loving  kind- 
ness,"— a  term  which  we  doubt  not  seems  in- 
explicable to  many  minds,  as  representing 
truly  a  feeling  or  emotion  towards  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest.  They  seem  generally 
faithful  to  traditionary  regulations  and  usages 
among  themselves;  yet  their  morals  are  low, 
as  might  be  expected  of  a  people  who  have 
never  received  as  axioms  and  maxims  the 
requisitions  of  the  New  Testament.  That 
there  have  been  barriers  against  their  recep- 
tion we  know. 

There  are  people  who  entertain  erroneous 
views  respecting  the  Indians,  supposing  them 
a  race  scarcely  belonging  to  the  same  chain 
of  being  with  ourselves;  but  a  very  short 
residence  among  them  seems  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  are  endowed  with  the  same 
passions,  propensities,  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, varied  and  modified  by  the  usages 
and  habits  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  life. 

Among  those  who  attend  school  is  a  family 
of  "  Rainbows" — an  agreeable  name,  sugges- 
tive of  the  arch  that  spans  the  clear  heavens 
after  a  summer  shower.  These  are  four 
swarthy  girls.  Jane,  the  eldest,  has  usually 
the  youngest  (Phebe)  swung  over  her  shoulder, 


pappoose-fashion.  Jane  is  a  very  motherly 
girl, — a  sort  of  foster  parent  to  other  little 
fledglings,  who  hover  round,  as  if  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  her  wing.  Phebe  is  such  a 
bird- like  looking  child,  with  delicate  face  and 
feature,  small  twinkling  eyes,  and  altogether 
reminding  us  so  much  of  the  wild  bird  of  that 
name,  that  we  sometimes  amuse  ourselves  by 
imitating  its  song :  to  which  she  replies  mer- 
rily. Probably  she  has  heard  and  noted  it  in 
the  fields  and  woods.  Alice,  the  second  in 
size,  is,  we  think,  a  girl  of  decided  talent, 
handy  in  many  ways,  and  very  observant  of 
what  is  passing  around  her,  copying  writh  ex- 
actness. It  is  quite  common  for  the  girls  to 
carry  about  with  them  dolls  of  some  sort. 
Grotesque  looking  little  things,  perhaps,  but 
still  tended  with  care  and  devotion.  The 
boys,  with  their  out-door  amusements,  mani- 
fest their  preference  for  about  the  same  kind 
of  sports  usual  among  white  boys.  We  no- 
tice that  the  young  women  and  the  aged  seem 
on  good  terms.  We  have  seen  the  former  go 
out  and  assist  the  more  aged  relative  to  mount 
securely  on  a  pony,  and  then  give  a  swritch  to 
help  the  traveller  on  her  way.  But  there 
seems  to  be  the  same  variety  of  disposition, 
intellect  and  moral  rectitude  among  them 
that  there  is  among  our  own  people.  Of  this 
last,  however,  we  can  only  judge  from  their 
manner  and  behaviour.  We  have  sometimes 
heard  that  travellers  in  the  far  west  were  still 
looking  for  the  noble  "red  man."  We  think 
they  would  find  more  than  one  specimen  on 
the  Winnebago  Reservation.  Though  rare, 
he  is  not  extinct.  The  Society  of  Friends, 
since  the  settlement  of  our  country,  have  been 
friends  to  the  red  man.  He  seems  now  to 
have  other  friends,  and  may  need  them  all. 
The  active  and  enterprising  settler  who  in- 
vests in  lands  will  naturally  wish  for  neigh- 
bors those  who  are  active  and  enterprising, 
— and  may  forget  to  exercise  charity  and  for- 
bearance. The  reply  of  Red  Jacket  to  the 
missionary — "You  have  been  preaching  to 
the  white  people  our  neighbors  ;  we  will  wait 
and  see  what  effect  it  has  on  them  ;  if  it 
makes  them  more  honest,  less  disposed  to 
cheat  the  Indians,  we  will  then  listen" — is, 
we  think,  not  only  very  sagacious,  but  highly 
rational  and  appropriate. 

Nebraska.  E.  A. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PURITANS  AND  SLAVERY. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  this  paper,  a  corres- 
pondent questions  the  accuracy  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  writer,  that  the  stern  old  Puri- 
tans, who  murdered  the  Quakers,  were  th* 
first  on  the  shores  of  America  to  declare 
against  Slavery,  by  making  the  importatior 
of  slaves  into  their  colony  a  crime  punishabh 
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by  death.  In  his  communication,  this  writer 
very  justly  draws  the  line  between  the  "  early 
colonists  of  Rhode  Island"  and  their  Puri- 
tanical persecutors,"  but  thinks  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  that  this  latter  class  "  ever  testi- 
fied against  slavery  at  all." 

Believing  him  to  be  in  error  on  this  point, 
we  refer  to  the  following  standard  works  in 
proof  of  our  assertion  : 

"  Drake's  History  of  Boston,"  &c.  Boston, 
1856.  Pp.  288. 

"  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England." 
Boston,  1853.  Pp.  298,  and  Appendix  (M.) 

"  Michener's  Retrospect  of  Early  Quaker- 
ism." Philada.,  1860,  pp.  328. 

Drake  and  Winthrop  give  substantially 
the  same  account  of  the  capture  of  two  ne- 
groes in  Guinea,  and  their  arrival  at  Boston 
in  1645.  Winthrop  says:  "For  the  matter 
of  the  negroes,  whereof  two  were  brought 
home"  (Boston)  "in  the  ship,  and  near  one 
hundred  slain,  by  the  confession  of  some  of 
the  mariners,  the  magistrates  took  order  to 
have  the  two  set  at  liberty,  and  to  be  sent 
home;  but  for  the  slaughter  committed,  they 
were  in  great  doubt  what  to  do  in  it,  seeing  it 

was  in  another  country  So  they  called 

the  Elders  and  desired  their  advice."  In  the 
appendix  to  this  history  we  read  that  Richard 
Saltonstall,  a  magistrate  and  influential  man 
in  the  Colony,  urged  the  Court  to  prosecute 
the  kidnappers,  because,  among  other  reasons 
given,  "  the  act  of  stealing  negroes  is  express- 
ly contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of 
this  country"  The  "  House  of  Deputies"  en- 
dorse Saltonstall 's  statement,  by  asking  the 
Court  to  grant  his  petition, — "  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  the  parties  were  brought 
to  justice." 

Drake  tells  us  that,  in  1641,  (four  years 
before  this  transaction,)  a  law  was  made 
"  that  there  shall  never  be  any  bond  slavery  in 
this  colony,"  and  it  is  evident  that  to  this 
statute  Saltonstall  refers  in  his  petition.  In 
1646  the  Court  denounced  "the  heinous  and 
crying  sin  of  man-stealing,"  and  also  pre- 
scribed "such  timely  redress  for  what  was 
past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  future,  as  might 
sufficiently  deter  all  others  belonging  to  the 
colony,  to  have  to  do  in  such  vile  and  odious 
practices,"  &c. ;  and  further  ordered,  that 
•such  negroes  as  were  unlawfully  captured  be 
sent  back  to  Guinea  "at  the  charge  of  the 
country." 

Mich  ener,  in  his  valuable  work,  (to  which 
we  have  been  much  indebted  ill  tracing  the 
anti-slavery  movement  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,)  uses  the  following  language  in 
reference  to  this  subject:  "The  Puritan 
fathers  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  took  a 

bold  stand,  and  sent  hack  the  first  Cargo  of 
Africans  which  reached  their  shores,  declaring 


the  traffic  expressly  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  and  the  law  of  the  country,  and  imposed 
the  death  penalty  upon  the  further  infraction 
of  it,  while  good  old  Roger  Williams  declared 
that  no  black  mankind  should  be  held  as 
slaves  for  life  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
but  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  master 
should  set  them  free,  as  the  manner  is  with 
English  servants." 

These  brief  extracts  from  standard  works 
warrant  the  conclusion  (we  think)  that  the 
Puritans  were  the  first  on  the  shores  of  America 
to  testify  against  slavery ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  Quakers  were  the  first  to  abol- 
ish it. 

That  these  acts  were  subsequently  repealed 
or  disregarded  does  not  alter  the  fact  we  are 
endeavoring  to  prove,  nor  does  the  wise  legis- 
lation of  the  Puritans  on  this  subject  wipe  out 
the  charge  of  intolerance  and  cruelty,  as  ex- 
hibited in  their  infamous  law  of  1658  which 
imposed  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  "on  anyone 
who  should  be  known  to  attend  a  Quaker 
meeting,  and  five  pounds  upon  a  speaker  at 
such  meeting" — and  decreed  the  penalty  of 
death  "  against  all  Quakers  who  should  return 
to  the  colony  after  they  had  been  banished." 

We  have  no  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further ;  nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to 
burden  our  readers,  or  our  rambling  sketches, 
with  notes  of  reference.  We  desire  only  to 
state  facts,  when  believed  to  be  such  after  a 
careful  examination  of  authorities.  That 
errors  will  occur,  must  be  expected ;  but 
whether  the  statement  that  the  Puritans  were 
the  first  on  the  shores  of  America  to  declare 
against  slavery  should  be  classed  under  this 
head,  is  now  left  for  our  readers  to  determine. 
Second  month,  1870. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  G.  Whittier  to 
the  editor  of  "  Friends'  Review,"  is  taken 
from  that  paper,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
read  with  interest.  Ens. 

Amesburt,  2d  mo.,  1870. 

Esteemed  friend, — If  I  have  been  hitherto  a 
silent,  I  have  not  been  an  indifferent,  specta- 
tor of  the  movements  now  going  on  in  our  re- 
ligious Society.  Perhaps  from  lack  of  faith 
I  have  been  quite  too  solicitous  concerning 
them,  and  too  much  afraid  that  in  grasping 
after  new  things  we  may  let  goof  old  things 
too  precious  to  be  lost.  Hence  1  have  been 
pleased  to  see  from  time  to  time  in  thy  paper 
very  timely  and  fitting  articles  upon  a 
"  Hired  Ministry"  and  "  Silent  Worship." 

The  present  age  is  one  of  sensation  ami  ex- 
citement— of  extreme  measures  and  opinions, 
of  impatience  of  all  slow  results.  The  world 
about  us  moves  with  accelerated  impulse,  and 
we  move  with  it:  the  rest  we  have  enjoyed, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  broken  ;  the  title- 
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deeds  of  our  opinions,  the  reason  of  our  prac- 
tices, are  demanded.  Our  very  right  to  exist 
as  a  distinct  society  is  questioned.  Our  old 
literature — the  precious  journals  and  biogra- 
phies of  early  and  later  Friends — is  compara- 
tively neglected  for  sensational  and  dogmatic 
publications.  We  hear  complaints  of  a  want 
of  educated  ministers — the  utility  of  silent 
meetings  is  denied,  and  praying  and  preach- 
ing regarded  as  matters  of  will  and  option. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  for  experimenting 
upon  the  dogmas  and  expedients  and  prac- 
tices of  other  sects.  I  speak  only  of  admitted 
facts,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  censure  or 
complaint.  No  one  has  less  right  than  my- 
self to  indulge  in  heresy-hunting  or  impa- 
tience of  minor  differences  of  opinion.  If  my 
dear  friends  can  bear  with  me,  I  shall  not 
find  it  a  hard  task  to  bear  with  them. 

But  for  myself  I  prefer  the  old  ways.  With 
the  broadest  possible  tolerance  for  all  honest 
seekers  after  truth,  I  love  the  Society  of 
Friends.  My  life  has  been  nearly  spent  in 
laboring  with  those  of  other  sects  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  and  enslaved  ;  and  I  have  never 
felt  like  quarrelling  with  Orthodox  or  Unita- 
rians, who  were  willing  to  pull  with  me,  side 
by  side,  at  the  rope  of  Eeform.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  my  dearest  personal  friends  are 
outside  of  our  communion ;  and  I  have 
learned  with  John  Woolman  to  find  "  no  nar- 
rowness respecting  sects  and  opinions."  But 
after  a  kindly  and  candid  survey  of  them  ail, 
I  turn  to  my  own  Society,  thankful  to  the  Di- 
vine Providence  which  placed  me  where  I  am ; 
and  with  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  one  dis- 
tinctive doctrine  of  Quakerism — the  Light 
within — the  immanence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  Christianity.  I  cheerfully  recognize  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  good  works  and  lives  of 
those  who  widely  differ  in  faith  and  practice; 
but  I  have  seen  no  truer  types  of  Christianity 
— no  better  men  and  women — than  I  have 
known  and  still  know  among  those  who  not 
blindly,  but  intelligently,  hold  the  doctrines 
and  maintain  the  testimonies  of  our  Early 
Friends.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  shortcomings 
of  Friends.  I  know  how  much  we  have  lost 
by  narrowness  and  coldness  and  inactivity — 
the  over-estimate  of  external  observances — 
the  neglect  of  our  own  proper  work  while  act- 
ing as  conscience-keepers  for  others.  We  have 
not,  as  a  Society,  been  active  enough  in  those 
simple  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  suffering 
fellow-creatures — in  that  abundant  labor  of 
love  and  self-denial  which  is  never  out  of 
place.  Perhaps  our  divisions  and  dissensions 
might  have  been  spared  us  if  we  had  been  less 
"at  ease  in  Zion."  It  is  in  the  decline  of 
practical  righteousness  that  men  are  most 
likely  to  contend  with  each  other  for  dogma 
and  ritual,  for  shadow  and  letter,  instead  of 


substance  and  spirit.  Hence  I  rejoice  in 
every  sign  of  increased  activity  in  doing  good 
among  us — in  the  precious  opportunities  af- 
forded of  working  with  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  Freedmen  and  Indians ;  since 
the  more  we  do,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, for  others,  the  more  we  shall  really  do 
for  ourselves.  There  is  no  danger  of  lack  of 
work  for  those  who,  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
guidance  of  Truth,  look  for  a  place  in  God's 
vineyard  ; — the  great  work  which  the  found- 
ers of  our  Society  began  is  not  yet  done  ;  the 
mission  of  Friends  is  not  accomplished  and 
will  not  be  until  this  world  of  ours,  now  full 
of  sin  and  suffering,  shall  take  up,  in  jubilant 
thanksgiving,  the  song  of  the  Advent: 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!  Peace  on 
earth  and  good- will  to  men  !" 

It  is  charged  that  our  Society  lacks  freedom 
and  adaptation  to  the  age  in  which  we  live — 
that  there  is  a  repression  of  individuality  and 
manliness  among  us.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny  it  in  certain  respects.  But,  if  we  look  at 
the  matter  closely,  we  shall  see  that  the  cause 
is  not  in  the  central  truth  of  Quakerism,  but 
in  a  failure  to  rightly  comprehend  it ;  in  an 
attempt  to  fetter  with  forms  and  hedge  about 
with  dogmas  that  great  law  of  Christian  lib- 
erty, which  I  believe  affords  ample  scope  for 
the  highest  spiritual  aspirations  and  the  broad- 
est philanthropy.  If  we  did  but  realize  it, 
we  are  "  set  in  a  large  place." 

"  We  may  do  all  we  will  save  wickedness." 

"  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  lib- 
erty." Quakerism,  in  the  light  of  its  great 
original  truth,  is  "  exceeding  broad."  As  in- 
terpreted by  Penn  and  Barclay  it  is  the  most 
liberal  and  catholic  of  faiths.  If  we  are  not 
free,  generous,  tolerant — if  we  are  not  up  to 
or  above  the  level  of  the  age  in  good  works, 
in  culture  and  love  of  beauty,  order  and  fit- 
ness,— if  we  are  not  the  ready  recipients  of 
the  truths  of  science  and  philosophy, — in  a 
word,  if  we  are  not  full-grown  men  and  Chris- 
tians, the  fault  is  not  in  Quakerism,  but  in 
ourselves.  We  shall  gain  nothing  by  aping 
the  customs  and  trying  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  creeds  of  other  sects.  By  so  doing  we 
make  at  the  best  a  very  awkward  combination, 
and  just  as  far  as  it  is  successful,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  much  that  is  vital  in  our  old  faith. 
If,  for  instance,  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe 
a  hired  ministry  and  a  written  creed  essential 
to  my  moral  and  spiritual  well-being,  I  think 
I  should  prefer  to  sit  down  at  once  under  such 
teachers  as  Bushnell  and  Beecher, — the  like 
of  whom  in  Biblical  knowledge,  ecclesiastical 
learning  and  intellectual  power,  we  are  not 
likely  to  manufacture  by  half  a  century  of 
theological  manipulation  in  a  Quaker  "  school 
of  the  prophets."    If  I  must  go  into  the  mar- 
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ket  and  buy  my  preaching,  I  should  naturally 
seek  the  best  article  on  sale,  without  regard 
to  the  label  attached  to  it. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  need  of  spiritual 
renovation  in  our  Society.  I  feel  and  confess 
my  own  deficiencies  as  an  individual  member. 
And  I  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  some  dear  friends,  who  lament- 
ing the  low  condition  and  worldliness  too  ap- 
parent among  us,  seek  to  awaken  a  stronger 
religious  life  by  the  partial  adoption  of  the 
practices,  forms  and  creeds  of  more  demon- 
strative sects.  The  great  apparent  activity  of 
these  sects  seems  to  them  to  contrast  very 
strongly  with  our  quietness  and  reticence ; 
and  they  do  not  always  pause  to  enquire 
whether  the  result  of  this  activity  is  a  truer 
type  of  practical  Christianity,  than  is  found 
in  our  select  gatherings.  I  think  I  understand 
these  brethren ;  to  some  extent  I  have  sym- 
pathised with  them.  But  it  seems  clear  to 
me,  that  a  remedy  for  the  alleged  evil,  lies 
not  in  going  back  to  the  "  beggarly  elements" 
from  which  our  worthy  ancestors  called  the 
people  of  their  generation ;  not  in  will-worship; 
not  in  setting  the  letter  above  the  spirit ;  not 
in  substituting  type  and  symbol,  and  oriental 
figure  and  hyperbole  for  the  simple  truths 
they  were  intended  to  represent; — not  in 
schools  of  theology ;  not  in  much  speaking 
and  noise  and  vehemence,  nor  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  make  the  "  plain  language "  of 
Quakerism  utter  the  Shibboleth  of  man-made 
creeds: — but  in  heeding  more  closely  the  In- 
ward Guide  and  Teacher ;  in  faith  in  Christ 
not  merely  in  His  historical  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Love  to  humanity,  but  in  His  liv- 
ing presence  in  the  hearts  open  to  receive 
Him  ;  in  love  for  Him  manifested  in  denial  of 
self,  in  charity  and  love  to  our  neighbor ;  and 
in  a  deeper  realization  of  the  truth  of  the  apos- 
tle's declaration: — "  Pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  given 
this  expression  of  my  opinions  with  some  de- 
gree of  hesitation,  being  very  sensible  that  I 
have  neither  the  right  nor  the  qualification  to 
speak  for  a  Society  whose  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies commend  themselves  to  my  heart  and 
head,  whose  history  is  rich  with  the  precious 
legacy  of  holy  lives,  and  of  whose  usefulness 
as  n  moral  and  spiritual  Force  in  the  world, 
I  am  fully  assured. 

Very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  (J.  WHITTtBB* 

"  No  kind  word  is  quite  lost."  We  do  not 
know  how  much  power  dwells  in  gentle  words 
of  help  and  sympathy.  All  the  results  canno' 
be  known  on  earth.  They  arc  written  in  the 
annals  of  eternity. 


THOUGHTS  IN  A  NIGHT  OF  SORROW. 

"  For  our  light  afflictions,  which  are  hut  for  a  moment,  -work 
out  for  us  a  far  moie  exceeding  weight  of  glory." 

"These  light  afflictions  !" — must  I  then  resign 
The  name  of  mighty  woe  for  grief  like  mine  ? 
I  paused  a  moment,  for  my  anxious  heart, 
Seemed  from  its  long-worn  burden  loth  to  part. 
Then  I  remember  days  and  nights  of  woe, 
Whose  secret  bitterness  no  friend  might  know  ; 
I  thought  of  fond  affections  vainly  nursed, 
Of  hopes  that  rose  and  glittered  but  to  burst ; 
Of  secret  struggles  with  unconquered  sin  ! 
Of  all  the  mighty  warfare  yet  within  ! 
"  But  for  a  moment  !"  sorrow  seemed  to  stay, 
Through  many  a  weary  hour  and  livelong  day ; 
Each  opening  month  renewed  the  secret  tear, 
And  memory  claimed  it  each  revolving  year. 
"  But  for  a  moment  !"  could  I  read  aright  ? 
And  must  I  reckon  these  afflictions  light  ? 
I  looked  again — and  lo  !  before  my  sight, 
There  lay  in  visions  stretched  the  land  of  light ! 
There  were  the  living  streams  !    I  heard  them  roll, 
And  softest  gladness  gushed  across  my  soul ; 
I  heard  the  ransomed  wake  their  golden  lyres, 
And  living  music  breathed  from  all  thir  wires. 
I  would  have  learned  their  praise,  but  'tis  not 
given 

To  mortal  ears  to  catch  the  notes  from  heaven. 

High  on  those  hills  I  saw  the  rainbow  zone 

That  girds  with  circling  light  the  golden  Throne. 

I  gazed  intensely,  but  my  feeble  sight 

Was  dimmed  and  dazzled  by  such  cloudless  light ; 

For  I  am  weak,  and  may  not  vainly  dare 

That  far  exceeding  weight  of  joy  to  share. 

Oh  !  'twas  not  fleeting  !  for  no  changeful  day 

Marked  how  those  blessed  periods  stole  away. 

The  love,  the  joy,  the  praise  would  never  cease, 

Where  every  echo  hymned  eternal  peace  ! 

Then  I  returned  to  weigh  my  griefs  again 

With  that  unbounded  glory — Oh  !  'twere  vain, 

— Selected. 


For  the  Children. 
THE  LOST  CHILD. 
The  chill  November  day  was  done, 

The  working  world  home  faring  ; 
The  wind  came  roaring  through  the  streets, 

And  set  the  gas-lights  flaring  : 
And  hopelessly  and  aimlessly 

The  seared  old  leaves  were  flying ; 
When,  mingled  with  the  southing  wind, 

I  heard  a  small  voice  crying. 
And  shivering  on  the  comer  stood 

A  child  of  four  or  over, 
No  cloak  nor  hat  her  small  soft  anus 

And  wind-blown  curls  to  cover. 
Her  dimpled  face  was  stained  with  tears ; 

Her  round  blue  eyes  ran  over  : 
She  cherished  in  her  wee,  cold  hand 

A  buuch  of  faded  clover. 
And  one  hand  round  her  treasure,  while 

She  slipped  in  mine  the  other, 
Half-soared,  half  confidential,  said, 

"Oh  I  please,  I  waut  my  mother." 
•'Tell  me  your  street  and  number,  pet; 

Don't  cry,  I'll  take  you  to  it." 
Sobbing,  she  answered,  *4 1  forget; 

The  orgau  made  me  do  it." 
M  He  came  a\,d  played  at  Milly's  steps  ; 

The  monkey  took  the  money  ; 
And  so  I  followed  down  the  sheet, 

The  monkey  was  so  funny. 
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I've  walked  about  a  hundred  hours, 

From  one  street  to  another  ; 
The  monkey's  gone,  I've  spoiled  my  flowers — 

Oh  !  please,  I  want  my  mother." 
"  But  what's  your  mother's  name,  and  what 

The  street  ?  now  think  a  minute." 
"My  mother's  name  is  mamma,  dear — 

The  street — I  can't  begin  it." 
«  But  what  is  strange  about  the  house, 

Or  new,  not  like  the  others  ?" 
"  I  guess  you  mean  my  trundle  bed — 

Mine  and  my  little  brother's. 
"  Oh.  dear  !  I  ought  to  be  at  home 

To  help  him  say  his  prayers  ; 
He's  such  a  baby,  he  forgets, 

And  we  are  both  such  players : 
And  there's  a  bar  between  to  keep 

From  pitching  on  each  other, 
For  Harry  rolls  when  he's  asleep  : 

Oh,  dear  !  I  want  my  mother." 
The  sky  grew  stormy  ;  people  passed, 

All  muffled,  homeward  faring  ; 
"  You'll  have  to  spend  the  night  with  me," 

I  said,  at  last,  despairing. 
I  tied  a  'kerchief  round  her  neck — 

"  What  ribbon's  this,  my  blossom  ?" 
"  Why  don't  you  know  ?"  she  smiling,  asked, 

And  drew  it  from  her  bosom, 
A  card,  with  number,  street,  and  name — 

My  eyes  astonished  met  it — 
"For,"  said  the  little  one,  "you  see 

I  might  sometime  forget  it ; 
And  so  I  wear  the  little  thing 

That  tells  you  all  about  it  ; 
For  mother  says  she's  very  sure 

I  would  get  lost  without  it."  ' 


THE    WICKEDNESS    AND    FOLLY     OF  BIRD 
SHOOTING. 

Dr.  Trimble,  the  well-known  entomologist 
of  New  Jersey,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club,  displayed  the  carcasses 
of  a  great, number  of  forest  warblers  which 
had  been  killed  by  cruel  sportsmen,  and  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  Washington  Market,  and 
spoke  as  follows  :  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
learn  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crops  of  the 
country  can  have  no  better  place  than  Wash- 
ington Market  of  New  York.  Quinces,  the 
late  pears  and  the  winter  supply  of  apples  are 
now  there.  Those  whose  eyes  have  been  edu- 
cated to  see  blemishes  upon  fruit  will  be  as- 
tonished at  finding  so  many.  The  most  ap- 
parent are  those  in  the  apples,  and  caused  by 
the  apple  moth.  This  insect  is  second  in  im- 
portance of  ail  the  enemies  of  our  fruits.  This 
moth,  like  most  other  moths  and  butterflies, 
increases  rapidly.  Some  deposit  several  hun- 
dred eggs  at  one  brood,  and  there  are  two 
broods  of  the  apple  moth  each  year.  The 
rules  of  arithmetic  would  show  us  how  such 
a  rate  of  increase  would  so  multiply  all  these 
enemies  that  all  the  apples  of  the  country 
would  soon  be  appropriated  by  them — none 
left  for  us.  But  this  insect,  like  most  others, 
has  it3  checks.  The  weather  sometimes  comes 
to  our  relief.    Some  insects  feed  upon  other 


insects,  and  many  are  destroyed  by  parasites. 
But  I  wish  to  speak  now  particularly  of  birds 
as  our  friends  in  protecting  us  to  a  great  ex- 
tent against  the  dangerous  accumulation  of 
insect  enemies.  Here  is  a  bunch  of  a  dozen 
birds,  already  picked,  bought  in  Washington 
Market.  Two  of  them  are  the  downy  wood- 
pecker. This  is  one  of  the  woodpecker  family 
that  remains  with  us  all  winter,  and,  like  most 
of  the  others,  is  exclusively  insectiverous. 
Here  are  some  specimens  of  apples,  like  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  others  every  year,  per- 
forated through  and  through  by  an  insect,  un- 
til it  is  out  of  shape,  insipid  and  worthless. 
This  is  the  work  or  the  caterpillar  of  an  apple 
moth.  The  caterpillar,  after  feeding  to  ma- 
turity, leaves  the  apple  and  seeks  a  place  of 
concealment  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon.  If 
the  tree  has  scales  of  bark  large  enough  to 
suit  its  purpose,  it  will  take  refuge  there,  and 
there  this  downy  woodpecker  finds  it.  Here 
are  scales  of  bark  from  apple  and  pear  trees, 
under  which  the  remains  of  the  cocoons  of  the 
insect  may  seen,  and  on  the  other  side  of  each 
you  may  observe  a  hole  leading  directly  to  the 
middle  of  that  cocoon.  That  hole  was  made 
by  one  of  these  downy  woodpeckers,  andi 
through  it  he  has  taken  the  caterpillar  that  had 
destroyed  an  apple.  I  have  long  known  that 
this  terrible  enemy  of  our  fruits  had  its  enemy1 
among  the  birds,  but  until  I  found  in  the  stora-j 
ach  of  one  of  these  downy  woodpeckers  several 
of  these  caterpillars,  I  was  at  loss  to  know  td 
which  of  the  many  birds  we  were  so  much  in- 
debted. After  long  and  patient  watching  I 
was  able  to  identify  this  one — caught  in  the 
very  act — and  there  is  probably  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  nature  than  the  ingenuity  ol 
many  birds  in  finding  their  insect  prey.  This 
one  finds  this  concealed  caterpillar  not  by  see- 
ing it — that  is  impossible ;  not  by  smell  or 
motion — it  is  as  quiet  as  a  mummy  ;  neither 
by  instinct ;  the  bird  is  American — the  insect; 
a  foreign  importation ;  no,  he  finds  it  by 
sounding ;  he  taps  all  scales  alike,  but  stops  to 
make  a  hole  through  the  one  under  whichJ 
the  worm  lies.  Could  we  have  this  bird  ini 
abundance,  we  should  have  more  and  better 
apples  and  pears,  but,  like  all  the  other  wood- 
peckers, it  is  diminishing  in  numbers,  in  pn> 
portion  as  the  woods  of  the  country  are  cut 
away.  And  sad  to  tell,  the  few  that  are  left 
of  this  most  valuable  of  all  our  small  birds 
are  sold  in  the  markets  of  this  city,  read} 
picked,  for  four  cents  apiece. 

Here  are  the  heads  of  five  cedar  birds 
sometimes  called  cherry  birds,  in  consequent 
of  the  bad  name  this  bird  has  from  the  cir 
cumstance  that  it  will  sometimes  take  cher 
ries.  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  investigation 
I  have  killed  many ;  more  than  I  ever  wil 
again.    In  the  stomach  of  one  I  found  severa 
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canker  worms,  so  perfect  as  to  be  readily  iden- 
tified, and  the  heads  of  enough  more  to  make 
thirty-six  in  all.  Think  of  that!  One  cedar- 
bird  taking  at  a  single  meal  thirty-six  canker- 
worms.  This  insect  has  for  half  a  century 
been  the  perfect  scourge  of  the  apple  orchards 
of  a  great  part  of  New  England,  and  has  at 
times  seriously  threatened  other  sections  of  the 
country.  This  little  bird  is  a  great  feeder, 
and  continues  in  flocks  till  near  Midsummer. 
Where  insects  appear  in  great  numbers,  as 
the  canker  and  other  span  worms  sometimes 
do,  it  will  come  suddenly  in  large  flocks  and 
feed  there  day  after  day  till  the  pest  is  sub- 
dued. And  this  beautiful  little  friend  of  ours 
— the  second  best  of  all  the  birds — is  sold  by 
bushels  in  this  market  both  Fall  and  Spring, 
and  no  one,  not  even  Bergh,  to  cry  shame.  In 
the  stomach  of  these  cedar- birds  I  found  noth- 
ing but  cedar  and  juniper  berries — the  pe- 
culiar smell  of  the  latter  was  very  perceptible 
in  the  stomachs  of  two.  The  lovers  of  gin 
will  probably  be  enemies  of  this  bird  in  fu- 
ture, but,  when  it  is  known  that  all  the  juni- 
per berries  used  in  this  country  come  from 
Europe,  it  may  modify  the  wrath  of  the  gin- 
drinkers.  Here  is  the  head  of  the  American 
shrike,  or  butcher-bird.  Its  stomach  was 
filled  to  repletion  with  a  mass  of  insects,  but 
so  comminuted  as  to  be  undistinguishable  ex- 
cept by  a  microscope.  This  bird,  it  is  said, 
will  transfix  insects  on  thorns  or  briars,  after 
satisfying  his  present  wants,  so  as  to  keep 
them  till  hungry.  Here  is  a  meadow  lark. 
You  will  observe  how  long  and  strong  the 
beak  is.  He  had  fed  to  repletion  on  a  species  of 
redivious  insect  like  the  squash  or  pumpkin 
bug.  In  all  examinations  of  the  stomachs  of 
larks,  I  have  found  insects  only,  and  nearly 
always  but  one  kind  of  an  insect  at  a  time. 
In  the  early  Spring  they  will  feed  upon  iules, 
a  species  of  centipede,  found  about  the  roots 
of  grass.  In  the  Summer  you  will  find  bee- 
tles. This  bird  appears  to  have  an  instinct 
by  which  it  knows  where  to  find  its  insect 
food  by  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation,  and 
its  beak  is  formed  for  such  a  purpose.  If  shot 
when  feeding  it  will  be  found  coated  with 
mud.  This  bird  is  found  insectivorous, 
except  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow ;  it  will  then,  from  necessity,  visit  your 
barns  or  stacks  for  seeds  and  grain.  And 
now,  please,  let  your  imaginations  carry  you 
back  to  the  country  in  June,  on  the  old  farm 
near  the  meadows.  You  see  these  superb 
tints  glistening  in  the  sunbeams.  You  hear 
that  glorious  burst  of  melody,  and  the  sense 
of  happiness  thrills  all  through  you.  God 
knew  how  to  make  a  world  and  to  call  it  good 
when  it  was  made.  He  made  the  meadow  lark, 
lie  painted  it.  He  made  its  beak  t<>  penetrate 
the  earth,  there  to  catch  the  insects  sapping 


the  roots  of  our  plants.  He  fashioned  the 
organs  to  produce  that  wonderful  melody. 
Meadow  larks  are  sold  in  your  markets  for  ten 
cents  apiece.  Here  is  a  robin ;  bushels  and 
bushels  of  robins  are  in  your  market  for  $1  a 
dozen.  How  would  any  of  you  feel  if  some 
vagabond  boy  should  shoot  your  robin — the 
red- breast  that  greets  you  morning  and  eve- 
ning from  the  top  of  your  highest  tree  in  the 
garden?  This  larger  bird  is  the  largest  of  the 
woodpecker  family  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  commonly  called  a  flicker,  sometimes 
high-holder,  because  it  makes  a  hole  for  its 
nest  high  up  in  a  tree.  The  stomach  of  the 
bird  contained  a  red  berry,  like  a  cranberry, 
the  seeds  of  dog-wood  berries,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  small  ants.  From  former  examina- 
tions of  this  bird,  I  should  judge  that  ants  are 
its  chief  food.  I  once  counted  800  mostly  in 
the  larvse  condition,  taken  at  one  meal.  The 
flesh  of  the  bird  is  hard  and  the  smell  rank — 
not  fit  for  food — still  it  is  often  in  the  market. 

Here  are  the  heads  of  three  cat  birds.  Every 
one  knows  this  bird.  It  is  everywhere  in  the 
country,  and  often  frequents  our  larger  gar- 
dens in  the  city.  It  is  a  mocking-bird,  and 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  one  kept  as  a  pet. 
Like  your  pet  mocking-bird,  it  will  eat  a  great 
variety  of  food — these  had  been  feeding  upon 
berries — one  had  eaten  purple  ones  from  a 
species  of  dogwood,  until  the  stomach  was  pur- 
ple through  and  through.  In  Summer,  when 
feeding  its  young,  the  cat-bird  is  often  very 
valuable.  Many  times  our  grape  leaves  are 
destroyed  by  caterpillars — one  species  this  last 
season  was  very  destructive,  they  appearing  in 
great  numbers  very  suddenly,  and  from  their 
manner  of  feeding  are  called  processionary  cat- 
erpillars— in  a  few  days  the  leaves  on  those 
grape  vines  will  be  mere  skeletons.  If  cat- 
birds have  nests  in  that  neighborhood,  those 
processions  are  soon  broken  up.  Near  where 
I  bought  these  birds  was  another  stand  kept 
by  a  woman,  where  birds  still  less  were  hang- 
ing up  for  sale.  I  asked  her  what  they  were. 
She  said  reed-birds  (reed-birds  left  us  for  the 
South  a  month  ago.)  She  had  ten  or  twelve 
bunches  with  a  dozen  on  each.  There  were 
blue  birds,  yellow  birds  or  finches,  creepers, 
nut  hatches,  several  downy  woodpeckers,  but 
the  greater  number  were  wood  robins  nod  the 
hermit  thrush — and  at  four  shillings  a  do  ten, 
I  offered  to  buy  a  dozen  if  she  would  let  me  pick 

out  the  different  kinds.  'Phis  seemed  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  she  at  once  said  :  11  There  were 
no  English  sparrows  among  them."  1  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
get  what  I  wanted  and  left,  intending  to  send 
some  one  the  next  morning  to  get  either  an  as- 
sortment or  take  the  whole.  But  the  next 
morning  they  were  gone.  The  blue  bird  I 
had  several  times  examined,  finding  it  exclu- 
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sively  insectivorous,  as  its  beak  indicates.  The 
creepers  and  nut  hatches  can  eat  nothing  else 
but  insects.    The  wood  robins  and  hermit 
thrushes  I  have  never  killed,  nor  never  will. 
While  the  beaks  indicate  them  to  be  somewhat 
omnivorous,  like  the  other  thrushes,  as  they 
live  almost  exclusively  in  the  dense  woods  they 
can  do  us  no  harm,  even  if  they  do  not  live 
exclusively  on  insects.  Any  one  familiar  with 
the  song  of  the  wood  robin  needs  no  descrip- 
tion.   That  most  valuable  author  on  ornitho- 
logy, Alexander  Wilson,  left  directions  in  his 
will  that  he  should  be  buried  under  the  trees 
in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Swedes'  Church, 
near  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  birds  could  sing 
over  his  grave.    Of  all  the  singing  birds,  the 
wood  robin  was  the  special  favorite  of  Wilson  ; 
but  the  song  of  the  hermit  thrush  was  con- 
sidered by  Audubon  as  still  more  exquisite. 
By  common  consent  the  melody  of  these  two 
little  birds  is  unrivalled  in  this  world,  and  yet 
a  woman  in  Washington  Market  calls  them 
reed  birds,  and  sells  them  for  four  shillings  a 
dozen.  I  have  for  years  been  investigating  the 
food  of  birds.    I  wished  to  know  positively 
how  far  they  were  useful  to  us  in  controlling 
the  insects  destructive  to  our  crops.    I  have 
killed  and  dissected  many,  so  that  the  informa- 
tion should  be  absolute.   I  shall  kill  no  more 
for  such  a  purpose.  I  have  learned  enough  to 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  birds  are  one  of  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  creation,  just  as  necessary 
as  any  other  link,  for  the  harmonious  work  of 
the  whole.  There  is  a  check  and  counter  check 
everywhere.    Take  out  the  birds,  and  insects 
would  preponderate.    Hundreds  of  instances 
could  be  given  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried.    Now,  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
wanton  destruction  of  agents  so  valuable?  In 
New  Jersey  we  have  a  law  ample  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  birds  if  enforced.    Most  other 
States,  I  believe,  have  similar  laws.  But  your 
markets  show  how  little  they  are  regarded. 
This  Club  may  do  something.  By  giving  pro- 
per information  we  may  show  the  people  how 
much  it  is  to  their  interest  to  spare  the  birds, 
and  thus  create  a  public  sentiment  stronger 
than  law  for  their  protection.    True,  some  of 
them  will  help  themselves  to  our  cherries,  and 
an  oriole  will  occasionally  sip  nectar  from  our 
grapes.    Not  only  boys,  but  even  men,  have 
been  known  to  shoot  them  for  makiug  so  free. 
Let  me  implore  both  men  and  boys  to  shoot  no 
more  birds  from  such  a  motive.  Remember 
they  work  for  you  seven  days  in  the  week, 
and  charge  you  nothing  but  this  occasional  in- 
dulgence.—  The  Delaware  Cownty  Republican. 

ITEMS. 

Three  women  have  been  added  to  the  detective 
police  in  Constantinople.  There  was  once  a  woman, 
named  Delilah,  in  the  East,  who  served  the  Lords 
of  the  Philistines  in  the  same  capacity.    No  doubt 


there  have  been  many  unofficial  Delilahs  since  that 
day.  But  these  women  detectives  in  Constantinople 
are  officially  recognized,  to  operate  against  their  own 
sex.  The  Bey's  commission  gives  them  position. 
They  mingle  with  women  without  betraying  their 
official  character,  and  make  use  of  incautious  reve- 
lations to  the  confusion  of  the  unfortunates  whom 
they  betray  into  conversation.  In  this  way  a  mur- 
derer was  recently  detected.  A  female  witness  re- 
fusing to  testify  was  shown  into  a  room  where 
several  other  women  were  seated.  A  woman  de- 
tective was  among  them,  unsuspected,  and  soon 
managed  to  obtain  the  information  which  the  male 
officials  could  not  extract  from  the  reluctant  witness. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  has  this  year  taken 
the  proportions  of  a  flood.  It  was  never  known  to 
be  so  high,  and  has  caused  damage  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $40,000,000. 

Constitutional  History. — The  following  is  the  or- 
der in  which  the  original  thirteen  States  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  According  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  it  became  binding  upon 
the  States  ratifying  it  when  adopted  by  nine  States. 
New  Hampshire  was  the  important  ninth  State : 

1.  Delaware,  December  7,  1788. 

2.  Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787. 

3.  New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787. 

4.  Georgia,  January  2,  1788. 

5.  Connecticut,  January  9,  1788. 

6.  Massachusetts,  February  7,  1788. 

7.  Maryland,  April  28,  1788. 

8.  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788. 

9.  New  Hampshire,  June  2i,  1788. 

10.  Virginia,  June  25,  1788. 

11.  New  York,  July  26,  1788. 

12.  North  Carolina,  November,  1789. 

13.  Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790. 
The  Convention  of  Delaware  met,  adopted  the 

Constitution    unanimously,  and  adjourned  in  a 
single  day. 

The  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  vote  of  46  yeas  to  23  nays. 

The  Convention  of  New  Jersey  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution unanimously. 

The  Convention  of  Massachusetts  was  composed 
of  about  350  members,  and,  when  it  met,  was  op- 
posed to  adopting  the  constitution.  The  majority 
for  its  ratification  was  only  19  votes. 

When  the  Convention  of  New  York  met,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Constitution  were  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  body.  Alexander  Hamilton's  logic 
and  eloquence  secured  a  majority  for  it. 

North  Carolina  remained  out  of  the  Union  more 
than  eight  months  after  the  new  Government  went 
into  operation. — The  Convention  met  and  adopted 
"resolution  that  a  bill  of  rights  and  certain  amend- 
ments ought  to  be  laid  before  Congress  and  the 
Convention  that  might  be  called  for  amending  the 
Constitution,  previous  to  its  ratification  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,"  and  the  Convention  was 
then  dissolved. 

Rhode  Island  remained  out  of  the  Union  for  up- 
wards of  thirteen  months.  The  General  Assembly, 
instead  of  calling  a  Convention  to  consider  the  Con- 
stitution, referred  that  instrument  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  at  their  town  meetings.— Only  232 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  2,708 
voted  against  it. 

Subsequently,  the  Legislature  called  a  Conven- 
tion, the  Governor  giving  the  casting  vote  for  so 
doing,  in  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Convention  adopted  the  Constitution  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  two  votes,  the  yeas  being  34  and  the 
nays  32. — Late  Paper. 
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During  his  twenty-two  months'  visit  to 
America,  William  Penn  made  many  journeys 
into  the  interior,  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  natives,  and  it  is  said  that  during  this 
period  he  made  "treaties  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  no  less  than  nineteen  dis- 
tinct tribes."  Oldmixion  says — "  He  laid 
out  several  thousand  pounds  to  instruct,  sup- 
port and  oblige  them.  The  consequence  was, 
on  their  part,  an  attachment  to  hiaa  and  his 
successors  which  was  never  broken."  Penn 
set  sail  in  August,  1684,  for  England,  where 
he  safely  arrived  after  a  passage  of  seven 
weeks.  In  1699,  Thomas  Story,  the  intimate 
friend  of  William  Penn,  came  here  on  a  gos- 
pel mission.  In  his  journal  he  thus  alludes 
to  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Virginia.  "Their 
town  consisted  of  about  eleven  wigwams  or 
houses,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  con- 
tained so  many  families.  We  were  directed 
to  their  Sagamor  or  Chief;  and  when  we  went 
to  his  door  he  came  out,  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
about  his  middle,  but  otherwise  all  naked, 
and  invited  us  to  come  in,  and  we  being  Bet 
down,  several  of  his  people  oame  to  look  upon 
us,  and  among  them  one  wl  o  could  speak 
some  English.    After  a  time  of  Silence  and 

*This  and  the  succeeding  chapter  ought  to  have 
preceded  th)B  one  published  111  our  last  issue.  They 
were  omitted  by  mistake. 
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the  company  increased,  we  asked  them  if  they 
were  all  there,  for  we  desired  to  see  as  many 
of  them  as  we  could,  which  being  interpreted 
to  the  Sagamor,  (who  was  a  grave,  serious 
and  wary  old  man,)  he  seemed  to  be  under 
some  suspicion  of  us  and  what  we  might  mean 
by  desiring  to  see  them  all  together,  we  being 
wholly  strangers  to  them.  Then  I  falling 
under  some  concern  of  mind,  and  observing 
a  fear  in  them,  informed  them  by  the  inter- 
preter, that  we  did  not  come  among  them  for 
any  hurt  to  them  or  gain  to  ourselves,  but 
being  lately  arrived  from  England,  had  a  de- 
sire to  see  them  ;  for  we  loved  the  Indians, 
and  had  something  to  say  to  them  concerning 
the  great  God  who  made  the  heavens,  the 
sun,  moon  and  earth  and  all  that  dwell  there- 
in, Englishmen,  Indians  and  all  nations:  that 
he  loves  all  good  English,  and  good  Indians, 
and  other  good  people  everywhere.  And  then 
they  seemed  a  little  more  calm  and  settled  in 
their  countenances,  and  my  companion  spoke 
to  them  concerningtheimmortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  that  God  hath  placed  a  witness  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  which  approves  that 
which  is  good,  and  reproves  that  which  is  evil. 
The  Sagamor  then  pointed  to  his  head,  ami 
said  that  WAS  treacherous  or  fallacious:  but 
pointing  to  his  breast,  said  it  was  true  and 
sweet  there.  And  then  he  sent  forth  hU 
breath,  as  it' he  had  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death;  and  signing  up  toward  Heaven  with 
his  hand  raised  a  bold,  cheerful  and  loud  /<ejr» 
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as  if  the  soul  ascended  thither  in  a  triumphant 
manner  ;  and  then  pointing  to  his  body,  from 
thence  put  his  hand  towards  the  earth,  to  de- 
monstrate his  opinion  that  the  body  remains 
there,  when  the  soul  is  departed  and  ascended. 

The  next  morning  we  set  forward  for  Rhode 
Island,  and  on  our  way  called  at  a  little  or- 
dinary, where  there  was  an  Indian  woman 
spinning  at  a  wheel.  After  a  while  I  found 
a  concern  for  her  in  my  mind,  and  made  her 
stop  her  wheel,  and  then  spoke  to  her  of  the 
witness  of  God  in  her,  which  discovered  to  her 
good  and  evil;  that  dictates  the  former  and 
reproves  the  latter,  to  which  she  confessed, 
and  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she 
knew  better  than  she  practiced,  and  was  very 
humble." 

On  the  first  of  December,  1699,  the  ship  on 
which  Wm.  Penn  had  embarked  from  England 
on  his  second  visit,  arrived  safely  at  the  town 
ot  Chester,  on  the  Delaware.  On  the  third  of 
the  same  month  (being  the  first  day  of  the 
week)  he  reached  Philadelphia.  His  com- 
panion, James  Logan,  (afterwards  his  Secre- 
tary) tells  us,  that  "  directly  from  the  wharf 
the  Governor  went  to  his  deputy's,  (Mark- 
hams),  paid  him  a  short  formal  visit,  and 
from  thence,  with  a  crowd  attending,  to  meet- 
ing, it  being  about  three  o'clock  on  First-day 
afternoon,  where  he  spoke  on  a  double  account 
to  the  people,  and  praying,  concluded  it." 

On  the  25th  of  the  following  month,  the 
Governor  convened  the  assembly.  A  curious 
minute  which  appears  this  year  (1700)  in  the 
records  of  that  deliberative  body,  we  copy  in 
all  its  primitive  simplicity. 

"  Aug.  7th  1700.  Complaint  having  been 
made  to  this  Board  by  some  of  ye  members 
of  Council  that  ye  late  fireing  of  guns  from 
on  board  some  vessels  lying  before  Phila., 
hath  not  onlie  frightened  some  women  and 
children,  but  hath  also  occasioned  some  of  the 
Seneca  Indians  that  came  here  to  treat  with 
this  Government  to  depart,  as  believing  ye 
fireing  of  ye  said  gunns  to  have  been  signs  of 
hostilitie  intended  against  them,  It  was  yr- 
fore  ordered,  that  no  vessel  lying  before  ye 
town  of  Phila.,  shall  fire  anie  gunns  but  att 
coming  in,  and  going  outt,  as  a  sign  of  yr 
arrival  and  departure ;  and  yt  James  Logan 
give  notice  to  mrs  of  vessells  of  this  order  at 
their  en  trie  of  their  vessells  in  his  office. 
The  Governor  also  in  open  Council,  informed 
ye  three  Seneca  Indians  yt  staied  behind  the 
rest  that  it  was  ye  custom  of  ye  English  to 
fire  gunns  as  a  sign  of  joy  and  kind  entertain- 
ment of  yr  friends  coming  on  board,  and  was 
in  no  manner  of  ways  intended ^to  frighten  or 
disoblige  them  ;  as  also  informed  them,  that 
they  were  and  should  be  verie  wellcome  to 
this  government;  and  in  token  of  amitie  and 
.friendship  with  ym,  ye  Govr.  gave  ym  a  belt 


of  wampun  by  ym  to  be  showen  to  ye  other 
Seneca  Indians  yt  went  away  upon  fireing  ye 
sd  gunns, — which  they  kindly  accepted  of. 
The  Govr.  also  desired  ye  members  of  Coun- 
cil to  go  on  board  Captn,  Sims  vessell,  with 
ye  sd  three  Indians  and  their  interpreter, 
that  they  might  see  ye  manner  of  ye  English, 
on  board  yr  vessells  ;  wch  was  accordingly 
done,  to  their  great  satisfaction." 

At  the  first  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
which  took  place  this  year,  the  following  min- 
ute was  prepared.  "  Our  dear  Friend  and 
-governor  having  laid  before  this  meeting  a 
concern  that  hath  laid  upon  his  mind  for 
some  time,  concerning  the  Negroes  and  In- 
dians, that  Friends  ought  to  be  very  careful 
in  discharging  a  good  conscience  towards  them 
in  all  respects,  but  more  especially  for  the 
good  of  their  souls ;  and  that  they  might  as 
frequent  as  may  be,  come  to  meetings  upon 
first  days;  upon  consideration  whereof,  this 
meeting  concludes  to  appoint  a  meeting  for 
the  negroes,  to  be  kept  once  a  month,  &c, 
and  that  their  masters  give  notice  thereof  in 
their  own  families,  and  be  present  with  them 
at  the  said  meetings  as  frequent  as  may  be." 
It  was  also  the  judgment  of  Friends  at  this 
meeting,  that  measures  be  adopted  "  for  more 
frequent  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Natives 
by  means  of  Interpreters,"  which  William 
Penn  offered  to  provide  the  meeting  with. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1701,  a  memorable 
treaty  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  brief 
allusion  has  been  made  as  being  confirmed 
by  articles  of  agreement. 

The  Susquehanna,  Shawnees  and  Ganawese 
Indians  were  represented  at  this  Council — and 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions was  also  present.  About  fifty  persons 
in  all  constituted  the  assemblage,  but  where 
they  met  is  matter  for  conjecture. 

Some  writers  affirm  that  this  meeting  took 
place  at  the  old  slate  roof  house  in  Second 
street  below  Chestnut  —  which  is  probable, 
as  William  Penn  resided  there  at  that  time. 

It  was  then  agreed,  that  the  ''said  Wm. 
Penn  and  his  heirs,  and  all  the  English  and 
the  other  Christian  inhabitants,  and  the  said 
Kings  and  chiefs  and  their  successors,  and  all 
the  several  people  of  the  nations  of  Indiana 
aforesaid,  shall  forever  hereafter  be  as  one 
head  and  one  heart,  and  live  in  true  friend- 
ship and  amity  as  one  people."  That  both 
whites  and  Indians  "  at  all  times  readily  do 
justice;"  that  the  Indians  acknowledge  "the 
authority  of  the  crown  of  England  and  gov- 
ernment of  this  province,"  and  that  they  will 
not  assist,  aid  or  abet  "any  other  nation, 
whether  Indians  or  others,  that  are  not  at 
such  time  in  amity  with  the  crowrn  of  England 
and  with  this  government;  that  no  further 
settlements  of  Indians  shall  occur  on  the  fur- 
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ther  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  or  about  Poto- 
mack  river,  without  the  special  approbation 
and  permission  of  the  said  Wm.  Penn,  his 
heirs  and  successors" — that  no  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  said  Indians, 
except  such  as  are  approved  by  "  an  instru- 
ment under  the  hand  of  the  said  Wm.  Penn, 
his  heirs  or  successors,  or  their  lieutenants," 
to  prevent  abuses  in  trade,  and  that  the  In- 
dians shall  not  buy  or  sell  to  any  but  those  so 
approved.  That  such  trade  shall  be  confined 
to  the  province  exclusively,  and  that  the  In- 
dians shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  goods 
at  reasonable  rates."  A  ratification  of  cer- 
tain sales  of  lands  also  took  place  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  the  treaty  concluded.  "In  wit- 
ness whereof  the  said  parties  as  a  confirmation 
made  mutual  presents  to  each  other.  The 
Indians  in  five  parcels  of  skins,  and  William 
Penn  in  several  English  goods  and  merchan- 
dises, as  a  binding  pledge  of  the  promises, 
never  to  be  broken  or  violated,  and  as  a  fur- 
ther testimony,  they  also  to  these  presents  set 
their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  above 
written." 

Shortly  after  the  above  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, the  Governor  laid  before  the  Council 
the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  Indian  trade. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  that 
a  company  be  formed  "  who  should  take  all 
measures  to  induce  the  Indians  to  a  true  value 
and  esteem  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  set- 
ting before  them  good  examples  of  probity 
and  candour,  both  in  commerce  and  behaviour, 
and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them 
duly  instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  further  ordered  that  no  rum 
should  be  sold  to  any  but  their  chiefs,  and  in 
such  quantities  as  the  Governor  and  Council 
shall  think  fit,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  said 
chiefs  to  the  Indians  about  them  as  they  shall 
see  cause."  "This,",  says  Clarkson,  "was 
probably  the  first  time  that  trade  was  expressly 
made  subservient  to  morals,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Christian  Religion." 

A  Friend,  named  John  Richardson,  thus 
describes  the  visit  of  some  Indians  to  Wm. 
Penn,  during  this  year  :  "When  I  was  at  Wil- 
liam Penn's  country  house,  called  Pennsbury, 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  I  staid  two  or  three 
days,  on  one  of  which  I  was  at  a  meeting  and 
marriage,  and  much  of  the  other  part  of  the 
time  I  spent  in  seeing  (to  my  satisfaction) 
William  Penn  and  many  of  the  Indians  (not 
the  least  of  them)  in  counsel  and  conversation 
concerning  their  former  covenants,  now  again 
revived  upon  William  Pentl'q  going  away  for 
England,  all  which  was  done  in  much  calm- 
ness of  temper,  and  in  an  amicable  way.  To 
pass  by  several  particulars  I  may  mention  the 
following  :  One  was,  '  they  never  first  broke 
covenant  with  any  people  ;'  lor  as  one  of  them 


said,  and  smote  his  hand  upon  his  head  three 
times,  that  did  not  make  them  there  (in  their 
heads)  but  smiting  his  hand  three  times  on  his 
heart,  said  they  make  them  there  in  their 
hearts.    And  again,  when  William  Penn  and 
they  had  ended  the  most  weighty  parts  for 
which  they  held  their  council,  William  Penn 
gave  them  match  coats  and  some  other  things, 
with  some  brandy  or  rum,  or  both,  which  was 
advised  by  the  speaker  to  be  put  into  the  hand 
of  one  of  their  cassocks  or  kings,  for  he  knew 
the  best  how  to  order  them  ;  which  being 
done,  the  said  King  used  no  compliments, 
neither  did  the  people  or  the  rest  of  their 
Kings,  but  as  the  aforesaid  King  poured  out 
his  drams,  he  only  made  a  motion  with  his, 
finger,  or  sometimes  with  his  eye  to  the  per 
son  which  he  intended  to  give  the  dram  to ; 
so  they  came  quietly  and  in  a  solid  manner, 
and  took  their  drams,  and  passed  away  with- 
out either  nod  or  bow,  any  further  than  neces- 
sity required  them  to  stoop  who  were  on  their 
feet  to  him,  who  sat  on  the  ground  or  floor, 
as  their  choice  and  manner  is :  and  withal 
I  observed  (and  also  heard  the  like  by  others) 
that  they  did  not,  nor  I  suppose  never  do, 
speak  two  at  a  time,  nor  interfere  the  least 
one  with  another  that  way  in  all  their  coun- 
cils, as  has  been  observed.    Their  eating  and 
drinking  was  in  much  stillness  and  quietness. 
When  much  of  the  matters  were  gone  through 
with,  I  put  William  Penn  in  mind  to  inquire 
of  the  Interpreter  it  he  could  find  some  terms 
or  words  that  might  be  intelligible  to  them 
in  a  religious  sense  by  which  he  might  reach 
the  understandings  of  the  Natives,  and  incul- 
cate into  their  minds  a  sense  of  the  principles 
of  truth  ;  such  as  Christ's  manifesting  himself 
to  the  inward  senses  of  the  soul  by  His  Light, 
Grace  or  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  manner  of  the 
operations  and  working  thereof  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men,  &c.    Wm.  Penn  much 
pressed  the  matter  upon  the  interpreter  to  do 
his  best  in  any  terms  which  might  reach  their 
capacities,  aud  answer  the  end  intended  ;  but. 
the  interpreter  would  not,  either  by  reason  as 
he  alleged,  of  want  of  terms,  or  his  unwilling- 
ness to  meddle  in  religious  matters  ;  which  I 
know  not,  but  I  rather  think  the  latter  was 
the  main  reason  which  obstructed  him.  Wil- 
liam Penn  said  he  understoood  they  owned  a 
superior  power,  and  asked  the  interpreter 
what  their  notion  was  of  God  in  their  own 
way.    The  interpreter  showed,  by  making 
several  circles  on  the  ground  with  his  staff, 
till  he  reduced  the  last  into  a  small  circum- 
ference, and  placed,  as  he  said,  by  way  of  rep- 
resentation, the  Great  Man  (as  they  termed 
him)  in  the  middle  circle,  so  that  lie  could  m  o 
over  all  the  other  circles  which  include  all  the 
earth.    It  appears  they  acknowledge  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  former 
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of  which  they  express  by  warmth,  good  cloth- 
ing and  food,  and  the  latter  by  nakedness, 
pining  hunger,  and  piercing  cold.*  After 
Win.  Perm  and  they  had  expressed  their  sat- 
isfaction, both  for  themselves  and  their  peo- 
ple, in  keeping  all  their  former  articles  uu- 
violated,  and  agreed  if  any  particular  differ- 
ences did  happen  amongst  any  of  their  people, 
they  should  not  be  an  occasion  of  fomenting 
or  creating  any  war  between  Wm.  Perm's  peo- 
ple and  the  Indians,  but  justice  should  be 
done  in  all  snch  cases,  that  all  animosities 
might  be  prevented  on  all  sides  forever,  they 
went  out  of  the  house  into  an  open  place  not  far 
from  it  to  perform  their  cantico  or  worship, 
which  was  done  thus :  First,  they  make  a 
small  fire,  and  the  men,  without  the  women, 
sat  down  about  it  in  a  ring,  and  whatsoever 
object  they  severally  fixed  their  eyes  on,  I  did 
not  see  them,  in  all  that  part  of  the  worship, 
while  they  sang  a  very  melodious  hymn, 
which  affected  and  tendered  the  hearts  of  many 
who  were  spectators.  When  they  had  thus 
done,  they  began  (as  I  suppose  in  their  usual 
manner(  to  beat  upon  the  ground  with  little 
sticks,  or  make  some  motion  with  something 
in  their  hancU,  and  pause  a  little,  till  one  of 
the  elder  sort  sets  forth  a  hymn,  and  that 
being  followed  by  the  company  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  a  pause — and  then  the  like  was 
done  by  another,  and  so  by  the  third,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  company  as  at  first,  which 
seemed  exceedingly  to  affect  them  and  others. 
Having  done  they  rose  up,  and  danced  a  lit- 
tle about  the  fire,  and  parted  with  some  shout- 
ing like  a  triumph  or  rejoicing." 

This  same  good  John  Richardson  subse- 
quently met  with  some  Indians  near  Caleb 
Pusey's  house,  (in  Delaware  County,)  to  whom 
through  an  interpreter,  he  preached  the  Gos- 
pel. He  says,  "  They  wept  and  tears  ran 
down  their  naked  bodies,  and  they  smote  their 
hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  said  something 
to  the  Interpreter.  I  asked  what  they  said, 
He  told  me  they  said  all  I  had  delivered  to 
them  was  good,  and  except  the  Great  Man 
had  sent  me,  I  could  not  have  told  them  those 
things.  The  Good  Man  here  (meaning  in 
their  hearts)  told  them  what  I  had  said  was 
all  good.  They  manifested  much  love  to  me 
in  their  way,  and  I  believe  the  love  of  God 
is  to  them  and  all  people  in  the  day  of  their 
visitation." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  Wm.  Penn 
and  his  family  were  to  return  to  England. — 
"Enemies  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country" 
— as  he  declares  himself  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  absence.    "Some  had  attempted 

*The  popular  theory  iu  the  Christian  world  of 
eternal  torment  in  a  ''Lake  of  Fire,"  seems  quite 
as  crude  as  the  Indians'  idea  of  "  nakedness,  pining 
hunger  and  piercing  cold." 


by  false  or  unreasonable  charges  to  under- 
mine our  government,  and  thereby  the  true 
value  of  our  labors  and  prosperity."  The 
news  of  his  expected  departure  having  been 
freely  circulated,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Shawnees  and  Susquehanna  Indians  repaired 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  Eighth  month,  1701 — 
to  take — what  proved  to  be,  a  last  farewell 
of  their  "  beloved  brother  Onas."  "  William 
Penn  told  them  that  the  assembly  was  then 
enacting  a  law,  according  to  their  desire,  to 
prevent  their  being  abused  by  selling  of  rum 
among  them  :  that  he  requested  of  them,  to 
use  their  utmost  exertion,  in  conjunction  with 
the  government,  to  put  the  said  law  in  execu- 
tion." He  told  them  also,  "  that  now  this 
was  like  to  be  his  last  interview  with  them,  at 
least  before  his  return  ;  that  he  had  always 
loved  them,  and  been  kind  to  them,  and  ever 
should  continue  so  to  be;  not  through  any 
politic  design,  or  on  account  of  self-interest, 
but  from  a  most  real  affection  ;  and  he  de- 
sired them  in  his  absence  to  cultivate  friend- 
ship with  those  whom  he  should  leave  behind 
in  authority,  as  they  would  always,  in  some 
degree,  continue  to  be  loving  to  them  as  him- 
self had  ever  been.  Lastly,  that  he  had 
charged  the  members  of  Council,  (this  audi- 
ence took  place  in  the  Council- chamber,  that 
body  being  in  session,)  and  he  then  also  re- 
newed the  same  charge,  that  they  should  in 
all  respects  be  kind  to  them,  and  entertain 
them  with  all  courtesy  and  demonstrations  of 
good  will,  as  himself  had  ever  done,  where- 
upon the  said  members  promised  faithfully 
to  observe  the  charge."  Presents  were  then 
given  the  Indians,  who  soon  departed. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1701,  Wm.  Penn 
bade  adieu  to  our  shores  forever,  and  arrived 
in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  following 
December.  Besse  justly  says  of  him,  that 
during  his  two  years  stay  in  America,  "  he  had 
applied  himself  to  the  offices  of  government, 
always  preferring  the  good  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants  to  his  own  private  interests ; 
rather  remitting  than  rigorously  claiming  his 
lawful  revenues,  so  that  under  the  influence  of 
his  paternal  administration,  he  left  the  Prov- 
ince in  an  easy  and  flourishing  condition." 

The  title  of  Onas  was,  for  many  years, 
given  by  the  Indians  to  every  succeeding 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  They  thus  at- 
tested their  affection  for  Wm.  Penn,  and  the 
children  of  Onas,  (the  Quakers,)  because  they 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  his  pacific  plans 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  have 
ever  found  them  to  be  faithful  and  true  friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


No  man  wadeth  in  learning  or  contempla- 
tion thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in 
his  heart:  I  know  nothing. — Bacon. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Most  persons  who  profess  to  be  Christians, 
admit  theoretically  that  trial  and  affliction  are 
good  for  the  soul,  if  accepted  in  the  right 
spirit.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  theory,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  earn- 
est soul  is  troubled  to  find  a  method  for  bridg- 
ing over  the  fearful  chasm  between  theory  and 
practice.  Theory  must  come  first, — a  clear 
conception  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  the  con- 
dition to  be  attained  ;  but  the  test  of  the  soul's 
faith  and  courage  comes  in  the  struggle  of  the 
application.  When  sudden  sorrow  comes  to 
the  soul,  its  first  cry  is  how  to  bear  it,  or  avoid 
it,  or  alleviate  the  pain  of  its  sting.  O  !  how 
much  might  we  grow  in  grace,  were  we  accus- 
tomed in  the  frequent  trials  that  come  upon 
us  to  send  up  first  the  swift,  strong  cry, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  in  fear 
and  trembling,  lest  the  opportunity  be  gone, 
the  lesson  of  the  hour  of  grief  be  unlearned, 
and  the  soul  lose  forever  this  gem  for  its  crown 
immortal. 

All  is  gain  that  comes  from  His  hand,  if  we 
but  trust  Him.  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled."  A. 

Richmond,  2nd.,  2d  mo.  22d,  1870. 


"For  Friends'  Intelligencer.. 
BUCKS   QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Wrights- 
town,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  inst.,  was  very  largely 
attended.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
first  meeting  was  occupied  by  several  Friends 
from  other  meetings  to  general  satisfaction. 
By  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  the  seven 
Monthly  Meetings,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Society,  within  their  limits,  is  in  about  the 
same  state  as  usual, — most  of  our  testimonies 
being  in  a  good  degree  maintained.  There 
are  but  three  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends, 
although  by  reports  sent  up  from  four  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  we  learn  that  there  are 
316  minors  who  are  members  of  those  Meet- 
ings, and  235  minors  who  have  one  parent  a 
member.  The  other  three  Monthly  Meetings 
did  not  furnish  a  statistical  report. 

For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
CALEB  8.  HALLOWELL. 

As  one  of  the  first  students  of  Caleb  & 
Hallowell  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia, 
I  desire  to  offer  a  small  tribute  to  his  memory. 
My  remembrance  of  him  as  a  teacher  and 
friend  will  always  be  fresh  in  my  mind;  from 
the  pleasant  associations  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  him,  which  it  was  my  great  bene- 
fit and  privilege  to  enjoy.  Intercourse  with 
a  mind  so  fertile  and  full  of  good  and  living 
thoughts  as  his,  could  not  but  be  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  any  one. 

When  first  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  he 


planted  the  seed  of  a  reputation  which,  nour- 
ished by  his  never  ceasing  labors  as  a  teacher, 
grew  and  spread ;  and  now,  although  he  has 
passed  away,  his  name  lives,  and  is  associated 
with  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  in  the 
minds  of  many.  ^  F. 

Swarthmore  College,  2d  mo.,  1S70. 


THE  PHOENICIANS  AND  SCANDINAVIANS. 
From  a  "Lecture  upon  the  Pre-Historic  Ages  of 
Scandinavia,  and  of  the  Lacustrine  Dwellers  of 
Switzerland,  in  connection  with  the  progress  of 
mankind  under  Divine  Guidance" — by  Theodore 
S.  Bell,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene  in  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

It  is  very  curious  that  of  all  the  families  of  - 
mankind '  dwelling  about  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  that  a  family,  (Phoenician,) 
which  had  not  a  port  anywhere  on  its  own 
coast,  should  have  become  the  master  race  in 
all  maritime  affairs,  and  should  have  main- 
tained that  supremacy  for  thousands  of  years. 
They  first  used  weights  and  measures  ;  first 
made  and  used  stamped  metallic  coin  as  a 
monetary  currency,  which  was  unknown  even 
in  Egypt.    Humboldt  says,  they  exerted  an 
influence  on  the  course  of  ideas,  and  on  the 
diversity  and  number  of  cosmical  views,  earlier 
than  all  the  other  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  that  by  which  the 
Phoenicians  contributed  most  powerfully  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nations  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  was  the  general  spread  of 
alphabetical  writing  which  they  had  them- 
selves employed  for  a  long  period.    That  the 
Greeks  obtained  their  alphabet  and  learned 
the  art  of  writing  from  the  Phoenicians  admits 
of  no  doubt.    On  the  beautiful  lid  of  the  sar- 
cophagus of  Ashmunazes,  King  of  Sidon,  is  an 
inscription  written  with  what  is  called  the 
Greek  alphabet,  but  written  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  were  barbarians.  This  was  written 
before  the  Israelites  possessed  Canaan.  The 
beautiful  blue-black  basalt  lid  is  now  in  Paris. 
The  book  of  Job  was  written  by  an  Id u mean 
of  the  same  family  as  that  of  the  Phoenicians, 
while  the  Greeks  were  wandering  tribes  of 
barbarians,  when  they  did  not  know  even  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  an  alphabet.  As 
a  work  of  high  cosmical  power,  of  the  rarest 
beauty  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression, 
of  widely  extended  astronomical  knowledge, 
the  book  of  Job  transcends  in  merit  every  in- 
tellectual throb  of  all  the  combined  ancient 
civilizations.    As  a  monument  of  intellectual 
power  and  grace,  this  Idumean   work  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  display  of 
mind  that  has  yet  been  exhibited  by  any  of 
the  civilizations.    Wfl  estimate  Ionic  mental 
grace  and  power  by  Homer's  Iliad,  Greek 
dramatic  power  by  EfeohjllM  and  Sophocles, 
and  English  by  Shakapeare.    What  shall  be 
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said  of  the  Cushitc  Arabian  mind  that  pro- 
duced, and  of  the  people  who  preserved  the 
Book  of  Job  ?  Where  has  its  Idyllic  beauty, 
grace  and  power  ever  been  surpassed?  What 
has  equalled  its  cosraical  gifts  ?  What  ancient 
work  on  the  ethical  relations  of  man  toward 
his  Creator  has  more  elevating,  ennobling 
thoughts  than  this  from  the  people  of  whom 
the  Phoenicians  were  a  family  ?  When  viewed 
merely  in  the  dramatic  treasures  contained  in 
Job,  the  intellect  of  Phoenician  civilization 
may  safely  ask  to  be  measured  with  the  intel- 
lectual productions  of  any  other  people.  The 
peculiar  conjunction  of  the  constellations  de- 
scribed in  Job,  enabled  Hales,  the  great  Nat- 
ural Philosopher,  to  determine  by  astronomical 
computation  the  time  of  Job's  affliction.  As- 
tronomy shows  that  those  stellar  conjunctions 
took  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  time  of  Abraham.  In  1860,  Mr.  Davis, 
of  England,  published  his  great  work  on 
Carthage,  (a  Phoenician  colony,)  containing 
a  record  of  discoveries  that  show  a  state  of  art 
among  the  Phoenicians  that  never  has  been 
equalled  by  any  people.  The  Mosaic  pave- 
ment of  only  one  apartment  of  the  temple  of 
Astarte,  shows  a  perfection  of  artistic  grandeur, 
taste  and  skill,  that  has  not  been  even  ap- 
proached by  other  nations.  Egypt  never  ex- 
hibited architectural  knowledge  equal  to  that 
of  Carthage.  The  authors,  literature,  libraries 
and  commercial  institutions  of  Carthage  have 
been  rarely  equalled  in  all  respects  until 
within  comparatively  recent  times.  It  was  a 
sad  day  for  the  world  when  the  Romans  de- 
stroyed Carthage.  The  Phoenicians,  by  the 
amplitude  and  excellence  of  their  knowledge, 
made  a  large  area  of  Africa  one  of  the  most 
prolific  portions  of  the  earth  in  its  agricultural 
productions.  From  the  time  that  Rome  placed 
her  iron  heel  on  the  Queen  city  of  the  earth, 
the  mighty  Tarshish  of  the  Bible,  desolation 
has  reigned  supreme.  Time  would  fail  me  for 
merely  mentioning  other  features  of  Phoenician 
greatness. 

One  of  the  features  of  Phoenician  civiliza- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  its  mental  torch 
was  never  applied  to  any  people,  without 
kindling  in  them  intellectual  fires  that  set 
them  forward  in  an  elevated,  ennobling  career. 
The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  sea 
fissures  of  Southern  Europe,  blazed  into  civili- 
zation through  the  agency  of  Phoenician  su- 
premacy in  intellectual  power.  The  Iberian 
basin,  the  Scheldt,  the  Elbe,  the  Baltic  coast, 
and  the  Scandinavian  Archipelago  owed  their 
start,  and  a  large  part  of  their  training,  to 
Phoenician  training.  The  Greeks  struggled 
in  vain,  for  ages,  in  maritime  adventure,  till 
the  Phoenicians  revealed  to  them  the  value  of 
the  constellation  Little  Bear  as  a  guide  in 
navigation.    The  only  tolerable  approach  by 


the  Greeks  to  proficiency  in  astronomy  was 
through  the  Phoenicians.  Thales,  the  greatest 
of  Grecian  astronomers,  was  of  Phoenician 
origin.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  dug  up 
at  Ancient  Carthage  specimens  of  inventive 
machinery  that  the  world  has  supposed  were 
the  discoveries  of  Arkwright  and  Cartwright. 
One  specimen  is  a  power-loom  of  bronze,  of 
vertical  construction.  It  was  capable  of 
weaving  sixteen  webs  at  once,  either  plain, 
twilled,  or  figured,  and  with  from  one  to  37 
shuttles.  Another  is  a  loom  for  weaving 
dimity  and  similar  articles,  with  tappit  wheel 
to  work  the  treadle,  and  a  curious  motion  to 
stop  the  machine  when  the  weft  thread  breaks. 
Also  a  spinning  machine  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  spindles,  copper  drums,  and 
india  rubber  bands  to  drive  the  machine, — 
with  various  others.  Among  the  things  dis- 
covered and  brought  into  use  by  these  Phoe- 
nicians, that  would  give  them  admission  to 
Wall  street,  New  York,  is  petroleum  and  its 
products.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  oc- 
cupants of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  they 
"struck  oil"  in  the  island  of  Zante.  Hero- 
dotus describes  the  oil  wells  of  this  island,  and 
the  use  of  the  oil  for  lamps.  The  peculiarity 
of  American  civilization,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  active  and  inventive  civilization 
of  the  Phoenicians,  is  in  its  immense  variety 
of  application  of  every  newly  discovered 
force. 

The  Scandinavians  owed  their  start  and  a 
large  part  of  their  career  to  Phoenician  train- 
ing. Nursed  among  the  storms  of  the  Baltic, 
struggling  with  and  subduing  the  natural 
forces  in  their  paths  of  progress — they  appear 
in  the  first  lights  of  history  pre-eminently  en- 
dowTed  with  the  virtues  that  fitted  them  for 
their  great  career.  Tacitus  evidently  trembled 
for  Rome,  as  he  surveyed  and  described  their 
virtues.  They  were  enterprising,  enduring, 
persevering,  firm,  and  of  dauntless  courage. 
But  that  which  struck  him  most  forcibly,  was 
the  devotion  of  these  warriors  to  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  its  perfect  reciprocity  by 
the  wives,  mothers  and  daughters.  It  is 
beautiful  to  look  upon  now,  and  all  who  have 
enriched  their  minds  with  the  treasures  of 
Norse  literature,  know  how  this  Scandinavian 
recognition  of  woman  as  the  companion,  the 
counsellor,  the  consoler  and  helpmate  of  man 
sparkles  as  a  gem  in  the  casket  of  Scandina- 
vian greatness.  The  legends  of  the  Norse 
folks  are  not  surpassed  in  interest  by  the 
legendary  treasures  of  any  other  people. 
Norse  poetry  is  a  perpetual  joy  to  those  who 
have  sounded  its  depths.  There  is  not  that 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  it  that  adorns  Greek 
poetry,  but  there  is  in  the  Norse  an  earnest- 
ness, a  manliness,  a  constant  struggle  toward 
the  utmost  heights  of  human  greatness,  that 
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are  not  the  warp  nor  the  woof  of  the  Greek, 
apart  from  its  reaches  after  the  beautiful. 


CHARITY. 

And  wiiat  is  Charity,  this  signet  of  Heaven, 
this  seal  of  divine  authority  ?    It  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  what  the  term  ordinarily  im- 
ports.   There  is  no  one  word  that  adequately 
defines  it.    It  is  not  almsgiving.    It  is  not 
merely  a  refraining  from  censorious  judgments. 
It  is  a  spirit  with  manifold  manifestations.  It 
invigorates  as  well  as  humanizes  the  whole 
being  of  a  man.    It  is  stout-hearted  and 
brave,  for  it  "  suffers  long,"  never  retaliating, 
enduring  wrong  but  never  inflicting  it,  nor 
countenancing  its  infliction.  The  ingenuity  of 
persecution  may  be  exhausted, but  the  patience 
of  Charity  never  ;  still  it  suffers.    "  Charity 
is  kind,"  a  very  angel  of  mercy  to  the  miser- 
able, an  angel  of  warning  and  judgment  to  the 
wrong  that  he  does,  however  powerful  he  may 
be  and  violent.    It  is  too  tender-hearted  to 
stand  by  in  silence  with  folded  arms  while  the 
strong  trample  down  the  friendless.    "  Chari- 
ty envieth  not."    Worldly  advantages  it  esti- 
mates at  their  real  value.    It  neither  hankers 
for  them,  nor  does  it  grudge  their  possession 
to  others.    It  rejoices  in  its  own  exceeding 
wealth.    Charity  "  vaunteth  not  itself."  Its 
virtue  is  as  its  breath,  of  which  it  takes  no 
note.    It  has  no  memory  for  its  benefactions 
or  its  sacrifices.    "  It  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly."    It  is  simple  and  prepossessing. 
It  is  no  self-seeker,  but  finds  its  pleasure  in 
self-denial.    It  is  not  easily  provoked,  al- 
though provoked  it  may  be,  by  uncharitable- 
nesss.    But  it  is  not  quick  to  take  offence  or 
to  suspect  evil  motives.    It  finds  no  pleasure 
in  iniquity,  although  it  pursues  and  denoun- 
ces it  so  faithfully  that  it  might  seem  to  find 
satisfaction  therein.   It  is  infinite  in  fortitude 
and  fidelity  and  hope,  believing  amidst  the 
unbelieving,  hopeful  among  the  hopeless.  It 
is  more  excellent  than  prophecy,  for  it  is  it- 
self prophetic  of  the  highest  good.    It  is  bet- 
ter than  knowledge,  for  it  leads  to  all  knowl- 
edge.   Out  of  it  springs  faith,  and  hope  im- 
mortal.   Let  us  discern  this  spirit  in  our  fel- 
low-man, and  our  hearts  will  be  his.  His 
voice  will  sound  in  our  ears,  the  very  music  of 
Heaven. —  Christian  Register. 


FROM    UNPTIB  LIS  ll  E  I)    1,  E  TT  E  R  8  . 


For  want  of  entire  resignation  to  our  allot- 
ments, and  confidence  in  the  All-sufficiency 
of  the"  End  welling  Word"  to  sustain  us  under 
them,  we  often  show  ourselves  unable  to  bear 


up  under  the  many  hindering  and  besetting 
things,  and  even  sometimes  know  not  when 
good  cometh. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  will  never  forsake 
those  who  trust  in  Him.  He  condescends  to 
their  low  estate,  and  in  His  time,  which  is  the 
right  time,  He  sends  or  gives  them  that  which 
is  convenient  and  which  will  sustain.  Some- 
times this  help  is  handed  through  the  imme- 
diate revealings  of  his  Love,  and  sometimes  it 
comes  to  us  through  some  of  his  outward  in- 
strumentalities. Were  all  of  us  willing  to 
serve  the  eternal  and  loving  Father  in  the 
way  of  his  requirings,  we  would  be,  more 
eminently  than  we  are,  each  others'  helpers, 
and  would  be  found  watching  over  one  another 
for  good,  strengthening  the  weak,  supporting 
the  feeble,  and  remembering  those  who  are  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  injunction,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 


We  received  thy  very  interesting  letter 
yesterday,  and  however  much  1  may  fall  short 
in  practice,  I  unite  with  the  sentiments  con- 
tained therein  ;  and  while  I  believe  I  have,  of 
late  at  least,  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with 
knowledge,  yet  my  spiritual  life  has  not  been 
without  many  a  severe  struggle  and  many 
trials  of  faith  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  feared 
that  some  of  you,  with  whom  I  have  been  in- 
timately associated,  have  had  cause  to  exercise 
more  charitv  than  I  could  reasonably  ask  for, 
but  I  have  found  that  as  I  dwelt  in  humility 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  that  my 
Heavenly  Father  seems  to  be  nearer  and 
nearer  as  each  successive  cloud  passes. 


It  is  a  great  comfort,  and  enjoyment,  and 
help  to  mingle  in  feeling  with  those  we  love. 
Few  persons  can  open  their  hearts  to  a  great 
many  at  once,  but  the  gift  of  general  conver- 
sation at  our  social  gatherings,  is  not  quite 
among  the  lost  arts,  for  sometimes,  in  a  quiet 
corner,  a  few  words  will  be  spoken  that  will 
interest  those  around,  and  the  circle  of  listen- 
ers will  gradually  increase  until  there  will  be 
but  one  speaker  ;  and  if  he  or  she  has  sufficient 
self-possession  to  go  on,  words  are  sometimes 
spoken  that  seem  for  the  time  to  lift  one  to  a 
higher  plane  of  thought  andfeeling.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  to  give  thanks  for,  and  makes 
conversation  a  hallowed  thing.  We  cannot 
look  for  it  every  day,  and  yet  how  much 
oftener  we  might  see  it,  if  we  were  all  and 
always  rightly  attuned.    Ah!  these  it's. 

A  dear  old  great-aunt  of  ours  would  often 
allude  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  because 
in  these  modern  days  there  was  no  general 
conversation;  only  little  chats  all  over  the 
room.  But  1  am  glad  the  "  good  old  M  .lohn- 
I  sonian  days  are  over,  when  no  one  dared  to 
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open  his  mouth  in  reply  when  the  oracle  (Dr. 
Johnson)  spoke. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  pamphlet  lent 

to  us,  from  which  has  transcribed  some 

extracts,  thinking  they  might  interest  some 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer.  And  as  I  cannot 
afford  to  let  my  good  deeds  be  unknown,  I 
may  tell  thee  I  copied  for  your  paper  the 
sweet  little  poem  of  Whittier's,  "In  School 
Days,"  and  that  evening  the  Intelligencer  ar- 
rived with  it  in. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  12,  1870. 

Tpie  Blind. — The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  been  received.  This  Institution  is 
still  in  a  prosperous  condition,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Win.  H.  Churchman,  who 
has  been  associated  with  it  most  of  the  time 
since  its  establishment,  twenty- three  years  ago. 
The  commendation  awarded  W.  H.  C.  by  the 
Trustees  is  invested  with  greater  interest,  in 
that  he,  being  himself  deprived  of  sight,  has 
succeeded  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  po- 
sition with  such  marked  ability.  They  say  in 
their  report,  "  We  are  fortunate  in  having  at 
the  head  of  the  Institution  as  superintendent, 
Wm.  H.  Churchman,  A.  M.,  who  has  so  ably 
managed  its  affairs  during  nearly  its  entire 
history.  His  well  known  integrity  and  great 
experience  gives  us  the  best  assurance  that 
whatever  can  be  accomplished  with  the  means 
at  our  command,  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
best  manner."  At  the  meeting  of  the  board 
in  the  9th  month  last,  he  was  unanimously 
re-elected  Superintendent  for  a  further  term 
of  four  years.  W.  H.  C.  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  feeling  a  personal  re- 
gard for  him,  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  learn 
that  he  is  not  only  filling  his  office  so  credit- 
ably, but  that  his  labors  are  appreciated. 
There  are  in  the  Institute  102  pupils.  The 
building  has  been  rendered  much  more  com- 
plete by  improvements  of  various  kinds, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
heating  by  steam,  thus  rendering  it  more  se- 
cure from  fire. 

The  Institution  for  the  same  class  in  our 
own  City,  is  also  one  of  interest  to  many  whose 
sympathies  are  awakened  for  its  inmates,  who 
are  shut  out  from  many  of  the  enjoyments  of 


sight.  By  the  37th  Annual  Report,  published 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  we  learn  that  there 
are  183  pupils  under  its  care.  This  is  a 
larger  number  than  at  any  other  kindred  in- 
stitution, except  the  one  in  Paris,  where,  at 
last  report,  there  were  185.  The  need  of  ad- 
ditional accommodations,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  number  of  blind  persons  seeking 
instruction,  continues  to  be  seriously  felt  by 
those  in  charge. 

A  store  has  been  erected  at  the  cor.  of  Race 
and  20th  Sts.,  for  the  sale  of  manufactured 
goods  of  the  Institution.  "A  general  assort- 
ment of  brushes,  brooms,  mats,  carpets  and 
other  wares  "  are  to  be  found  there.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  those  not  familiar  with  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  blind,  to  know 
that  the  aggregate  value  of  articles  made  by 
the  male  pupils  and  workmen  during  the  past 
year,  was  $16,889.69.  In  the  female  depart- 
ment, the  bead  work,  knitting,  &c,  was  valued 
at  $1,085.80. 

The  Principal,  William  Chapin,  refers,  in 
his  report,  to  "  The  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women,"  incorporated  and  established 
in  West  Philad.,  as  an  important  auxiliary  in 
the  good  work  of  assisting  the  blind. 

It  receives  such  as  are  homeless,  or  suffering 
the  privations  of  poverty,  and  gives  them  em- 
ployment and  instruction.  Some  who  have 
been  educated  at  the  Penna.  Institution,  and 
been  honorably  discharged,  have  a  home 
there.  The  need  of  an  asylum  for  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  or 
talents  for  a  living,  after  they  have  received 
a  liberal  education,  has  been  for  several  years 
urged  upon  the  community  by  the  officers  of 
the  Institution. 

After  an  agreeable  association  of  eight 
years,  the  term  of  pupilage  allowed  by  the 
State,  it  grieves  them  to  be  unable  further  to 
protect  their  pupils,  and  render  them  the  as- 
sistance which  their  sightless  condition  de- 
mands. A  number  of  interesting  cases  have 
occurred,  that  have  caused  the  Managers  to 
feel  deeply  the  want  of  such  a  home.  Shall 
their  appeal  be  made  in  vain  to  those  blessed 
with  ample  means? 

Edward  K.  Diettrich,  the  deaf  and  blind 
pupil,  who  has  manifested  such  great  aptness 
in  learning,  continues  to  improve  and  astonish 
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even  his  teachers  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
he  is  not  only  able  to  acquire,  but  retain  ;  far 
exceeding  that  of  many  children  blessed  with 
hearing  and  sight. 


DIED. 

GIBSON.— In  Susquehanna  Township,  Lycoming 
County,  Pa.,  Mary  J.,  wife  of  Win.  B.  Gibson,  and 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Ann  Jones,  of  Germantown, 
in  the  44th  year  of  her  age. 

JONES. — In  Germantown,  on  the  23d  of  Tenth 
mo.,  1869,  Rebecca  Jones,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  resignation. 

DUDLEY.— On  Fifth-day  morning,  the  6th  of 
First  mo.,  1870,  David  Dudley,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  of  Evesham  Meeting,  N.  J. 

TAYLOR.— In  Taylorsville.  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
on  the  23d  of  Second  mo.,  1870,  Mahlon  K.  Taylor, 
a  member  of  Makefield  Mo.  Meeting  of  Friends. 

MATHER.— On  the  15th  of  Second  mo.,  1870,  of 
consumption,  Thomas  P.  Mather,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  C.  Mather. 

PUSEY.— On  Third  mo.  1st,  of  apoplexy,  at  the 
residence  of  her  nephew,  Mordecai  W.  Pearson, 
Maiden  Creek,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  Susannah,  widow 
of  Caleb  Pusey,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age  ;  for 
many  years  an  esteemed  elder  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 


and  then  sighed,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove ;  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest." 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Baltimore  First  day  School  Association  of 
Friends'  will  hold  its  Semi-annual  Meeting  on  Sev- 
enth day  evening,  Third  month  12th,  at  7\  o'clock, 
in  Lombard  St.,  Meeting-house  (Baltimore  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  occurriug  on  succeeding  Second-day.) 
It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  general  attend- 
ance of  interested  Friends. 

Eli  M.  Lamb,  \  Pi  i 

Lydia  C.  Stabler,     J  L/Lerlcs' 


friends'  freedmen's  association. 
Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth  day  evening, 
Third  mo.  16th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  Room. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  |  r]  7 
Anne  Cooper,    j  Ller/cs- 


INDIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETTNG. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held 
an  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Third  month  18th,  at  3 
o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

2t  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Cleric. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

3d  mo.  20th,  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"       "     Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"       "     Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
14       "     Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  3$  P.M. 


NOTICE. 

The  Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  of  Phil  a  del* 
phia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  meet  Sixth-day  after- 
noon, Third  mo.  18th,  at  4  o'clock,  at  Raee  St. 

Wm.  V.xuk,  Clerk, 

Many  deem  it  a  fine  thing  to  pass  from  ob- 
scurity to  splendor,  forgetful  thai  disliin  lion 

and  fame  will  draw  forth  envy,  and  excite 
evil  speaking,  and  deprive  ua  of  the  sweets  of 
retirement  and  leisure.  David  rose  from  a 
shepherd's  cottage  to  the  grandeur  of  a  palace, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  24. 

The  interesting  concern  in  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  Freedmen  still  claims  and 
receives  attention,  though  not  with  that  earn- 
estness we  could  desire.  This  remark  by  no 
means  applies  to  our  teachers,  a  few  extracts 
from  letters  received  from  whom  we  give 
below. 

One  teacher  writes :  "I  have  44  on  the  list ; 
have  from  35  to  37  in  regular  attendance. 
The  pupils  are  progressing  rapidly  in  all  their 
studies,  and  there  is  quite  a  strife  in  the  second 
spelling  class,  to  see  who  will  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  class  the  longest.  They  all  get 
their  lessons  well,  and  pay  strict  attention  to 
all  that  is  said.  I  like  to  teach  thorny  She 
closes  with  the  earnest  question,  "  Will  the 
school  be  continued  another  month  f 

Another,  having  a  large  school,  remarks  ; 
"  Feeling  that  I  could  not  possibly  do  justice 
to  any  more,  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse 
admittance  to  many."  She  also  queries,  "  Do 
you  intend  to  keep  the  schools  open  after 
next  month?  A  great  many  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  come  longer,  and  I  think  the 
school  would  average  quite  thirty."  In  re- 
ferring to  a  suggestion  previously  made  to 
her,  she  says :  "  I  am  much  obliged  for  the 
suggestion  to  appoint  "monitors"  to  assist  me. 
I  have  tried  the  plan,  and  it  works  well.  I 
make  it  a  reward  of  good  conduct." 

Our  teacher  at  Manassas,  after  expressing 
her  gratitude  for  words  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement addressed  to  her  by  the  w  riter, 
adds : 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  can  report  a  full  school  : 
fifty-jive  on  the  roll,  and  the  attendance  this 
month  I  think  averaging  over  forty.  I  have 
many  new  scholars  this  winter  who  have 
never  been  to  school  before,  and  really  some 
of  them  surprise  me  by  learning  so  rapidly, 
I  get  discouraged  sometimes,  (I  su ppose  all 
teachers  do,)  and  think  that  my  patience  and 
diligence  need  to  be  redoubled.  I  do  pray 
for  it,  and  I  know  that  He,  who  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  our  strength,  hears  and  answers 
my  prayers*" 

From  }V((tcrfor<J  we  have  very  encouraging 
reports,  Our  teacher  there  does  not 44  find  the 
day  long  enough"  for  all  she  wishes  to  do.  and 
in  reference  to  the  pupils  of  last  vvinter  re- 
turning, states,  that  44  they  take  up  their 
studios  where  they  Left  oi\\  and  go  on  without 
any  difficulty  adding,  44  1  have  a  ela-s  of 
eight  in  Warren's  large  Geography,  and  a 
class  of  eleven  in  11  nod  rich's  I'm  ted  States 
History.   My  highest  class  in  Arithmetic  are 
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-working  in  Fractions,  and  I  think  are  thor-  : 
ough  as  far  as  they  go.  I  received  six  new 
scholars  (four  men  and  two  boys)  this  month 
who  did  not  know  their  alphabet ;  they  are 
now,  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  all 
spelling  words  of  five  or  six  letters,  and  read- 
ing a  little.  I  think  there  is  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people  of  this  neighborhood.  I  have  very 
few  ragged  ones  in  school  now,  and  nearly  all 
have  good  boots  and  shoes,  with  their  clothing 
clean  and  whole.  Their  behaviour,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  excellent,  and  they  seem  to 
wish  to  give  me  as  little  trouble  as  possible.7' 

Her  letter  also  contains  one  very  important 
item  in1  reference  to  their  efforts  to  rise  above 
the  condition  of  dependence  they  have  so  long 
occupied.  She  says,  "They  are  prompt  in 
the  payment  of  their  ten  dollars  per  month, 
(their  portion  of  my  salary,)  paying  it  out  of 
a  fund  they  raised  for  that  purpose  ;  they  also 
provide  me  with  coal,  &c.  I  thought  you 
would  be  glad  to  know  that  they  are  willing, 
and  are  trying  to  do  what  they  can  to  help 
support  the  school.  One  of  my  pupils  left  me 
at  Christmas  to  enter  the  High  School  in 
your  city,  where  she  now  is.  She  wishes  to 
qualify  herself  for  a  teacher.  It  may  be  well 
to  add,  that  this  school,  with  68  names  on 
the  roll,  averages  an  attendance  of  64! 

We  might  proceed  in  this  manner,  and  dot 
down  items  of  interest  for  each  one  of  our 
schools,  but  deem  it  unnecessary.  Most  of  the 
Reports  designate  "  Progress  and  Conduct" 
either  as  "good"  or  "very  goody 

We  now  come  to  a  less  encouraging  feature 
of  our  concern.  The  teachers  at  Herndon 
and  at  Gum  Springs  have  both  resigned,  home 
duties  claiming  their  attention  ;  and  ere  this 
reaches  the  public  eye,  both  schools  will  prob- 
ably be  closed.  Indeed  we  have  advices  that 
the  first-named  has  been, — in  a  letter  from 
the  teacher  giving  the  following  touching 
description  of  the  closing  scene  : 

"The  house  is  small,  and  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. There  was  not  much  study — all  ap- 
peared to  feel  it  was  the  last  day,  and  their 
faces,  usually  bright,  were  clouded  and 
troubled.  I  could  only  say  a  few  words  at 
parting.  All  were  affected;  even  the  young 
men  could  not  keep  back  the  tears  ;  they 
tried,  but  all  in  vain.  As  the  distance  be- 
tween us  increased  and  I  could  not  see  them, 
they  continued  offering  "  cheers  for  Miss  Isa- 
dore"  [Isadore  Brinkerhoff,]  until  I  was  out 
of  hearing.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  their  heart- 
felt thanks  for  all  you  have  done  for  them — 
they  feel  their  indebtedness  to  you  ;  and  if 
good  conduct  can  repay  you,  I  am  sure  you 
have  your  reward." 

Urgent  as  some  of  us  feel  their  appeal  to 
be  for  the  continuance  of  this  school,  (indeed 


for  all  of  them,)  the  few  friends  on  whom  the 
burden  now  appears  to  rest,  cannot,  for  want 
of  funds,  further  increase  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Association,  which  may  possibly  result 
in  individual  responsibilities  not  altogether 
pleasant;  and  should  other  resignations  con- 
tinue to  be  offered,  the  schools  will  thus  die 
out  one  by  one  until  their  number  is  reduced 
within  the  means  at  present  at  command. 

There  have  been  13  schools  in  operation 
during  the  present  season — 9  in  Virginia  and 
4  in  South  Carolina.  The  nine  schools  at  last 
report  enrolled  469  pupils,  of  whom  334  could 
read,  361  could  write,  with  only  12  in  the 
alphabet — while  312  of  the  whole  number 
were  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 

These  statistics  present  a  grand  total  of 
639  under  our  instruction,  464  of  whom  are 
between  6  and  16  years  of  age;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  must,  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  two,  cease  to  be  the  recipients  of  our  foster- 
ing care — to  the  writer  not  a  very  pleasant 
reflection. 

Philada.,  3d  mo.  2, 1870.      J.  M.  Ellis. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Philad.  Ledger,  contains  some 
practical  suggestions  worthy  individual  con- 
sideration : — 

WHAT  ONE  MAN  CAN  DO. 

In  a  philanthropic  age  like  the  present, 
when  individual  instances  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  others  are  no  means  rare,  one  is 
apt  to  overlook  the  exertions  of  persons  in 
humble  life  whose  sphere  of  action  is  necessa- 
rily limited  by  the  smallness  of  their  means. 
Ladies  of  high  social  position,  like  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Miss  Dix,  when  they  devote 
themselves  to  acts  of  benevolence,  attract  the 
attention  and  carry  with  them  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  poor  and  obscure  work- 
ers in  the  paths  of  charity  have  little  beside 
the  approbation  of  their  own  hearts,  and  per- 
haps (but  not  always)  the  gratitude  of  those 
they  serve,  to  cheer  them  on.  Yet  history  af- 
fords many  illustrious  examples  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  objects  through  small  be- 
ginnings, and  the  personal  exertions  of  one 
individual.  At  all  events  there  is  always  a 
chance  that  good  results  will  come  from  honest 
efforts.  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  In  such 
a  hopeful  spirit  as  this,  a  remarkable  effort  is 
being  made  in  London,  by  one  who  was  till 
lately  an  outcast  from  society,  to  reclaim  the 
thieves  and  most  abandoned  persons  of  that 
'  city.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  this  man's  intentions,  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  ability  to 
carry  them  out ;  and  though  he  may  not  suc- 
I  ceed  in  reforming  the  numerous  class  whom 
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I  he  is  attempting  to  convert  to  better  modes  of 
1  life,  yet  if  he  reclaims  but  a  few,  as  it  is«said 
I  he  has  already  done,  who  shall  say  where  the 
I  good  work  thus  begun  will  end?  The  man  in 
I  question,  Ned  Wright,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred  in  these  columns,  was  once  a 
rowdy  of  the  lowest  class.  He  was  a  thief  and 
pickpocket,  and  served  several  terms  in  differ- 
ent prisons  for  his  pilfering  propensities.  He 
was  a  sailor  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  was 
flogged  for  desertion.  He  was  also  a  profes- 
sional prize  fighter,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion  was  under  an  engagement  to  fight. 
The  first  act  of  his  after  the  change  of  heart 
came  over  him  was  to  throw  up  his  engage- 
ment, which  so  exasperated  his  backers  and 
trainers  that  he  narrowly  escaped  severe  ill- 
treatment.  The  account  Wright  gives  of  his 
conversion  is  deeply  interesting.  It  occurred 
suddenly,  at  a  religious  service  held  at  Ast- 
ley's  Theatre,  near  Westminster  Bridge,  about 
six  years  ago,  but  it  is  fair  to  give  much  of 
the  credit  of  it  to  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  true  friend  to  him, 
and  to  have  adhered  to  him  with  unshaken 
constancy.  After  his  conversion  he  forsook 
his  old  haunts  and  companions  and  was  with- 
out work  for  thirteen  weeks,  during  which 
time  his  wife  and  children  suffered  the  extreme 
of  poverty.  On  the  last  day  his  wife  had  di- 
vided her  remaining  piece  of  hard,  dry  bread 
between  their  two  children,  and  they  were  sit- 
ting opposite  to  each  other,  contemplating 
their  future  in  blank  despair.  The  thought 
occurred  to  Wright  to  go  out  and  steal ;  this 
brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes ;  but  his  wife  en- 
couraged him  to  hold  out  against  the  tempta- 
tion, saying  that  "A  crust  with  Christ  was 
better  than  the  whole  world  without  Him." 
Her  faith  was  rewarded  almost  on  the  instant, 
for  a  friend  called  with  the  good  news  that  he 
had  got  work  for  him.  Ned  turned  to  it  like 
a  man,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  he  has 
never  wanted  a  pound  since."  But  he  has 
done  more,  for  he  has  tried  to  restore  to  in- 
dustry and  a  good  life  the  poor  outcasts  with 
whom  he  formerly  associated.  He  has  boldly 
gone  among  them  and  given  them  the  history 
of  h  is  own  degradation  and  of  his  escape  from 
it,  pointing  out  to  them  the  way  which  is  open 
to  them  all  to  do  the  like,  and  urging  upon 
them  the  fact  that  they  would  be  better  off  in 
a  pecuniary  way,  as  well  as  a  moral  one,  by 
turning  to  honest  labor.  His  latest  scheme 
has  been  to  hire  a  large  room,  which  was  for- 
merly used  for  a  penny  theatre,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  worst  thieves'  district  in  the  south 
of  London,  and  to  invite  a  select  number  of 
convicted  thieves,  male  and  female,  to  a  sup- 
per, consisting  of  pea-soup  and  bread,  and 
there  to  preach  to  and  exhort  them.  Two  of 
thesesingular  entertainments  have  been  given, 


the  first  to  the  men,  the  second  to  the  women, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  meetings  have  been 
orderly,  although,  perhaps,  no  very  great  im- 
pression was  produced  on  the  audience.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  scene  was  that  none  but 
those  who  had  been  actually  convicted  of  and 
punished  for  theft  were  admitted,  and  all 
policemen  were  carefully  excluded.  But 
visitors  were  admitted  into  the  gallery,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  was  a  wise 
thing;  it  may  have  prevented  the  outspoken 
manifestation  of  feeling  which,  nevertheless, 
many  found  difficulty  in  restraining.  Wright 
has  benevolent  supporters  in  his.  novel  and 
humane  exertions.  A  short  time  ago  efforts 
were  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  and  others 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fallen  of  London 
streets  by  similar  means,  and  some  good  was 
done,  but  the  novelty  of  a  reformed  couvict 
going  among  them  as  a  missionary  is  more 
likely  to  work  on  their  feelings  than  the  ap- 
peals of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  however  benev- 
olent. His  course  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
successful,  in  that  his  backers  have  enabled 
him  to  become  a  medium  whereby  those  who 
really  desire  honest  employment  or  wish  to 
get  into  reformatory  institutions  can  be  aided. 
He  undertakes  to  give  them  both  advice  and 
assistance,  and  many  will  thus  be  reached 
and  withdrawn  (if  only  for  a  time)  from  evil 
associations,  who  are  insensible  to  religious 
emotions.  Still,  looking  at  the  subject  from 
a  loftier  standpoint,  it  will  require  a  long 
course  of  good  government  and  a  thoroughly 
effective  system  of  national  education  to  make 
any  serious  impression  upon  the  pauperism 
and  crime  of  England.  Individual  efforts 
can  only  have  a  limited  effect. 


LETTER  FROM   A    THIEA DELPHIAN. 

Lisbon,  Dec,  1S69. 
We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Cin- 
tra,  a  pleasant  spot  about  15  miles  N.  W.  of 
this  city.  It  reminded  us  of  Sorrento,  want- 
ing, 'tis  true,  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples, 
with  the  back-ground  of  the  City  and  Vesu- 
vius, but  having  very  much  the  same  character 
of  hill  and  hollow  with  deep  recessed  ravines, 
a  profusion  of  shade  trees,  and  those  same 
winding  passages  between  high  walls  enclosing 
orange  orchards,  that  are  so  common  at  Sor- 
rento. The  King  of  Portugal  has  a  palace 
here,  without  much  beauty  or  any  great  at- 
tractions; but  it  is  the  abode  of  royalty,  ami 
of  course  every  one  sees  it.  It  is  a  compound 
of  Moorish  and  Christian  architecture,  they 
say  ;  but  what  may  be  the  peculiarities  of  the 
latter  order,  I  am  unable  to  state.  Poets  seem 
ai  liberty  to siug  the  praises of  ('intra  in  most 

extravagant  verse,  but  this  may  be  in  part 
owing  to  its  being  really  an  oasis  of  verdure 
in  a  comparative  desert  of  shadeless  ami 
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springless  hills.  Perched  high  up  on  the 
north  side  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  with  the 
Atlantic  in  full  view  a  few  miles  off,  it  has 
fine  advantages  of  position  for  a  refuge  in 
summer.  The  houses,  built  one  above  another, 
seem,  in  many  cases,  like  nests  hanging  among 
the  trees,  and  with  their  white  walls  form  a 
pretty  relief  to  the  dense  foliage  around  them. 

The  great  attraction  at  Cintra  is  the  palace 
of  Don  Fernando,  father  of  Don  Louis,  present 
King  of  Portugal ;  it  is  known  as  the  Convent 
of  Pena,  having  been  built  by  King  Eman- 
uel, and  occupied  ior  a  long  time  by  monks 
of  the  order  of  Jeromynites.  When  the  con- 
vents were  suppressed,  on  the  termination  of 
the  war  between  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Miguel, 
in  1834,  owing  to  the  latter  having  been  aided 
by  the  clergy,  the  building  became  private 
property,  and  was  fast  falling  to  decay.  At 
this  time,  Don  Fernando  purchased  it  with  a 
large  amount  of  land,  and  at  once  began  its 
restoration  and  enlargement.  He  made  large 
additions  in  the  Norman  Gothic  style,  gener- 
ally in  good  taste  and  very  substantial.  He 
expended  large  sums  in  gardens,  drives  and 
walks  for  a  great  distance  around,  and  trans- 
formed a  bare  waste  of  rocks  into  a  charming 
and  attractive  home.  Here  he  spends  his 
summers  freed  from  all  cares  of  state,  and  is 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  delights  of  his  eyrie 
even  for  the  charms  offered  by  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  Pena  is  upon  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  rocky  hills,  on  whose  side  Cintra  lies 
half  buried  in  trees.  Placed  at  an  elevation 
of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  offers  a  fine  view 
over  the  country  and  ocean,  while  its  shaded 
avenues,  water- courses  and  retreats,  form  as 
pleasant  a  shelter  as  could  well  be  found. 
Lower  on  the  hillside  is  the  place  of  Mr.  Cook, 
an  Englishman  living  in  London.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  beautiful  gardens  and  shrub- 
bery, which  lie  around  the  mansion,  as  well 
as  for  a  most  elaborately  and  tastefully  built 
stone  house,  in  ornamental  Moorish  style. 
The  stone  work  is  very  chaste,  finely  carved 
and  appropriate.  The  gardens  contain  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  growing  in 
the  open  air  in  great  luxuriance.  The  fern 
trees  of  Australia  are  already  15  feet  high. 
Several  fine  specimens  of  the  gum  trees  of  the 
East  were  shown  us,  also  evergreens  of  new 
and  unknown  varieties  to  us.  Camellias  were 
in  full  bloom,  and  we  could  scarcely  believe 
we  were  looking  at  them  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. None  of  the  places  around  here  can 
compare  with  Monserrat,  (Mr.  Cook's  place,) 
which  seems  to  have  been  built  and  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  his  gardener.  The  cork  tree, 
a  species  of  oak,  and  bearing  an  acorn,  grows 
wild  in  this  neighborhood,  and  forms  a  valuable 
item  in  the  produce  of  Portugal.  The  bark 
is  stripped  from  the  growing  tree,  but  not  to 


a  depth  sufficient  to  destroy  it.  In  a  short 
time. a  new  growth  supplies  the  old  stem  with 
a  fresh  covering,  which  in  turn  is  removed  to 
be  again  replaced.  This  operation  begins  at 
a  very  early  age  of  the  tree,  when  a  thin  bark 
or  cork  is  required,  and  is  carried  on  when 
the  cork  is  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness. 
The  strips  of  bark  are  steamed  and  pressed 
flat,  before  being  put  together  into  bundles  for 
shipment.  The  tree  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  the  olive ;  the  leaves  are  darker  and 
broader,  and  the  bark  rougher,  but  the  general 
appearance  is  not  unlike  it. 

You  must  not  imagine  us  riding  through 
such  a  country  as  we  have  at  home,  where 
even  in  mid-winter  there  are  pretty  villages, 
snug  farm  houses,  barns  the  most  comfortable 
in  the  world,  and  so  many  other  things  that 
show  the  civilization  of  the  people. 

To  reach  this  part  of  the  world,  you  have  a 
long  and  tiresome  ride  from  France,  with 
places  of  rest  in  some  instances  quite  good,  in 
others  poor ;  but  the  country,  from  the  frontier 
of  France  to  this  city,  is  poorer  and  less  in- 
teresting than  any  other  of  the  same  extent 
we  have  seen  in  Europe.  It  reminds  us 
strongly  of  Syria,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  re- 
pulsive and  dreary.  The  situation  of  Lisbon 
is  attractive.  On  the  hills  rising  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  nine  miles  from  its 
mouth,  it  presents  a  fine  appearance;  houses 
rising  above  each  other  to  the  summit  of  the 
slopes.  Opposite  the  city,  the  river  widens  to 
double  its  width  below,  and  forms  a  secure 
and  commodious  harbor  that  will  hold  a  navy. 
There  are  no  wharves  for  shipping,  cargoes 
being  loaded  and  discharged  by  lighters,  as  is 
the  custom  generally  on  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  few  fine  public  buildings  or  private 
houses,  except  the  palaces.  The  churches  are 
poor.  That  of  St.  Jerome,  at  Belem,  a  few 
miles  down  the  river,  is  the  finest.  There  are 
several  open  squares,  some  with  trees  and  used 
as  promenades,  others  mere  gravel  beds.  A 
few  really  fine  statues  adorn  some  of  these 
places,  and  form  an  agreeable  feature.  The 
portion  of  Lisbon  destroyed  by  the  great 
earthquake,  has  been  rebuilt  long  since  with 
rows  of  stores  on  wide  and  rectangular 
streets ;  but  the  older  part  to  the  East, 
and  the  newer  part  to  the  West,  are  irregular 
with  narrow  and  dirty  streets  overhung  with 
balconies,  where  the  women  of  the  houses 
gather  for  an  afternoon  gossip  and  a  breath  of 
fresh  air. 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  centuries  behind  us 
in  the  refinements  of  life.  Their  agriculture 
is  that  of  semi-civilized  people,  and  their  cities 
show  plainly  the  absence  of  those  habits  and 
modes  of  life  which  indicate  refinement. 
What  would  be  thought  of  driving  a  cow  up 
Chestnut  St.,  with  a  muzzled  calf  by  her  side, 
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and  stopping  at  the  door  of  their  patron,  while 
the  proper  amount  of  the  frothing  fluid  was 
being  drawn  from  her  udder?  Such  is  the 
practice  here.  We  saw  it  applied  to  goats  at 
Constantine,  Algeria,  where  it  seemed  appro- 
priate to  the  Moors;  but  here,  where  such 
great  events  occurred,  and  such  celebrated 
people  have  trodden  the  ground  on  which  one 
stands,  it  does  seem  out  of  place.  December 
is  one  of  the  rainy  months,  and  we  had  some 
showers  on  almost  every  one  of  the  last  four 
or  five  days.  The  first  part  of  our  visit  was 
as  bright  and  beautiful  as  May,  and  even  now 
when  it  showers,  the  intervals  of  sunshine  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  bright  land.  We  need 
no  fire.  Our  rooms  front  the  South,  exposed 
all  day  to  the  sun,  and  we  are  as  comfortable 
as  we  could  wish. 


SMALL  THINGS. 


: 

IC 

will 
the 


BY  THAN  CIS  BENNOCH. 

Who  dares  to  scorn  the  meanest  thing, 

The  humblest  weed  that  grows, 
"While  pleasure  spreads  its  joyous  wing 

On  every  breeze  that  blows  ! 
The  simplest  flower  that  hidden  blooms, 

The  lowest  on  the  ground, 
Is  lavish  of  its  rare  perfumes, 

And  scatters  sweetness  round. 

The  poorest  friend  upholds  a  part 

Of  life's  harmonious  plan  ; 
The  weakest  hand  may  have  the  art 

To  serve  the  strongest  man  ; 
The  bird  that  highest,  clearest  sings, 

To  greet  the  morning's  birth, 
Falls  down  to  drink,  with  folded  wings, 

Love's  rapture  on  the  earth. 

From  germs  too  small  for  mortal  sight 

Grow  all  things  that  are  seen  ; 
The  floating  particles  of  light 

Weave  nature's  robe  of  green  ; 
The  motes  that  fill  the  sunny  rays 

Build  ocean,  earth,  and  sky  ; 
The  wondrous  orbs  that  round  us  blaze 

Are  motes  of  Deity. 

Life,  love,  devotion,  closely  twine 

Like  tree,  and  flower,  and  fruit — 
They  ripen  by  a  power  divine, 

Though  fed  by  leaf  and  root. 
The  man  who  would  be  truly  great 

Must  venture  to  be  small ; 
On  airy  columns  rests  the  dome 

That  shining  circles  all. 

Small  duties  grow  to  mighty  deeds, 

Small  words  to  thoughts  of  power  : 
Great  forests  spring  from  tiny  seeds, 

As  moments  make  the  hour: 
And  life  howe'er  it  lowly  grows, 

The  essence  to  it  given, 
Like  odor  from  the  breathing  rose, 

Floats  evermore  to  heaven. 

—  The  Little  Pilgrim. 


Do  the  duty  nearest  to  thee,  and  all  others 
come  in  their  right  time  and  place/1  saya 
good  old  maxim. 


Could  you  look  upon  duties  as  the  galleries 
of  communion  in  which  you  walk  with  God, 
where  your  souls  may  be  rilled  with  those  rav- 
ishing and  matchless  delights  that  are  in  His 
presence,  your  soul  would  not  offer  to  stir 
from  thence.  Never  slight  wandering  thoughts 
in  duty  as  small  matters;  follow  every  vain 
thought  with  a  deep  sigh  :  turn  thee  to  God 
with  such  w7ords  as  these  :  "  Lord,  I  came 
hither  to  speak  with  Thee  :  and  here  a  busy 
devil  and  a  vain  heart  conspiring  together 
have  set  upon  me  !" — Flavel. 


CHILDISH  WISDOM. 
BY  JAMES  W.  WARD. 


'Twas  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  the  farmer  stood, 
With  a  thankful  heart  and  a  lowly  mind, 

And  prayed  to  the  Author  of  every  good, 
That  the  Father  of  all  would  be  very  kind, 

And  bless  his  creatures  with  raiment  and  food ; 

That  the  blessings  each  day  might  be  renewed, 

That  every  man  might  find  relief, 

And  plenty  for  hunger,  joy  for  grief, 

Be  measured  by  the  Merciful  One, 

To  all  who  suffered  beneath  the  sun. 

The  prayer  concluded,  the  godly  man 
Went  forth  in  peace  to  inspect  his  farm  ; 

And  by  his  side  delighted  ran, 

Glowing  with  every  healthful  charm, 

His  little  son,  a  sprightly  boy, 

Whose  home  was  love,  and  whose  life  was  joy  ; 

And  the  father  said,  "  The  harvest  yields 

A  plentiful  crop,  my  son,  this  year  ; 

My  barns  are  too  small  for  my  grain,  I  fear." 

And  they  wandered  on  through  row  upon  row 
Of  plumy  sheaves  ;  and  at  length  the  child, 
With  earnest  look  and  a  rosy  glow 

On  his  shining  cheek,  looked  up  and  smile  1, 
And  said,  "  My  father,  do  you  not  pray 
For  the  poor  and  needy,  day  by  day  — 
That  God  the  good  would  the  hungry  feed?" 
"I  do,  my  son."   "  Well,  I  think,  as  you  plead' '- 
His  eye  waxed  bright,  for  his  soul  shone  through  it- 
"That  God,  if  he  had  your  wheat,  would  do  it." 


When  the  clouds  drop  down  low,  and  it  is 
rainy  and  chilly  and  misty,  there  is  nothing 
in  them  but  discomfort;  but  when,  the  sun 
having  risen,  they  get  off  a  little  distance, 
everybody  claps  his  hands,  and  calls  out,  ami 
says,  '  Oh!  behold  the  rainbow!"  What  is 
the  rainbow  ?  Nothing  but  that  c  loud  which, 
when  it  is  passing  you,  weaves  a  garment 
that  is  disagreeable  to  you,  but  which,  when 
it  is  removed  a  little  distance  from  you,  with 
the  sun  shining  on  it,  is  clothed  with  glorv 
and  beauty.  Dull  duties  a  little  waV  off 
may  become  God's  rainbows  to  men.  The 
whole  world,  with  all  its  iloods  of  iulluom v. 
pusses  by  us.  We  are  pained.  We  murmur 
and  fret  till  that  which  pains  us  pass<  -  nwav. 
Then,  looking  back,  we  find  that  those  very 
hours  wnieh  we  used  for  fault-tinding  were, 
after  all,  the  most  precious  hours. —  //.  H. 
Beech  er. 
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HOT   SULPHUR   AND    NATURAL    OIL  WELLS. 
[Wind  lliver  Valley  Corresponded  e  Chicago  Tribune.] 

The  first  object  of  interest  visited  was  the 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs.    They  are  forty  miles 
from  South  Pass  City,  and  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  Little  Wind  River  Valley, 
about  one  mile  from  the  river.    In  extent 
and  magnificence  they  undoubtedly  surpass 
any  springs  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Passing  over  a  tract  of  land  white  with  alkali, 
we  came  to  a  depression  or  basin,  containing, 
perhaps,  100  acres,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
found  the  springs.    They  are  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  the  volume  of  hot 
water  thrown  out  is  perfectly  immense.  The 
middle  stream  is  without  bottom,  and  seems 
to  come  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
smaller  springs  are  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
deep,  and  in  all  we  saw  the  water  bubble  up 
from  the  centre,  resembling  a  hilge  boiling 
cauldron.    The  water  at  the  edge  was  so  hot 
one  could  hardly  hold  his  hand  in  it,  f.nd  the 
temperature  gradually  increased  toward  the 
centre.    In  the  big  spring,  the  guides  told  us, 
the  water  at  the  centre  was  almost  boiling 
hot.     The  water  was  a  deep  blue  color, 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  very 
clear.    Objects  could  be  seen  at  a  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.    The  springs  all  flow  into 
one  channel,  forming  a  creek  twenty  feet 
wide  and  from  four  to  ten  feet  deep.  This 
stream  empties  into  Little  Wind  River,  two 
miles  below  the  springs.    Going  down  the 
creek  a  few  hundred  yards,  we  camped  where 
a  log  crossed  it,  and  some  one  had  dug  a  well. 
The  well,  although  only  thirty  feet  from  the 
stream,  contained  clear,  cold  water,  in  which 
the  sulphur  could  hardly  be  tasted.    At  night 
we  all  took  a  bath,  and  amused  ourselves  by 
swimming  up  as  near  to  the  springs  as  pos- 
sible, and  one  or  two  of  our  party  were  found 
with  skins  sufficiently  tough  to  swim  into  the 
springs.    The  water  was  very  exhausting, 
and  after  being  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it 
was  necessary  to  go  on  shore  and  rest.  One 
person,  who  remained  in  a  hot  part  for  half 
an  hour,  was  so  weak  as  to  be  barely  able  to 
drag  himself  up  the  bank.    In  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  swim  across  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel your  correspondent  gave  out,  and  only 
after  swallowing  huge  draughts  of  hot  water, 
and  having  lively  visions  of  being  boiled 
alive,  succeeded  in  reaching   the  opposite 
bank.    He  was  satisfied,  and  walked  down  to 
the  log,  where  he  crossed  over  the  channel. 

We  were  all  so  exhausted  that  we  could 
hardly  crawl  to  our  tents,  where  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.    In  the  morn- 
ing when  we  awoke,  every  one  remarked  to  < 
the  other  how  well  he  felt.    Certainly,  I  was  i 
never  in  better  condition  or  frame  of  mind.  ( 
Whether  these  springs  have  particular  medi-  i 


.  cal  qualities,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  I 
do  know  they  take  off  all  the  dirt  and  make 
i  one  feel  lively.  The  Indians  have  for  years 
i  bathed  in  these  springs,  and  call  them  "  great 
i  medicine  for  sick  man."  A  cabin  has  been 
,  built  near  the  water's  edge,  and  a  large  num- 
;  ber  of  stakes  informed  us  we  were  sleeping  in 
i  the  very  centre  of  *' Sulphur  City,"  only  the 
,  houses  and  imhabitants  were  wanting.  One 
,  day  they  will  both  be  there;  and  who  knows 
,  how  soon,  in  this  rapidly  growing  country? 

Leaving  the  springs,  we  crossed  the  river, 
•  and,  after  riding  about  a  mile  inland  on  the 
;  opposite  shore,  came  to  the  "  natural  oil  wells." 
They  are  on  a  plateau,  and  surrounded  by 
high  hills.  Riding  up  a  slope,  we  entered  a 
basin,  and  began  to  pass  over  a  bed  of  as- 
phaltum., formed  by  the  sun-dried  oil.  It 
rang  beneath  our  horses'  iron  shod  feet  like 
silver,  and  was  as  black  as  tar.  The  bed  of 
asphaltum  is  in  some  places  six  or  eight  feet 
thick,  and  contains  millions  of  tons.  The  na- 
tives of  the  valley  often  use  it  for  fuel,  and  it 
burns  as  freely  as  pitch  pine,  with  a  bright, 
red  blaze,  but  emitting  an  unpleasant  odor  of 
coal  oil. 

As  we  approached  the  wells  the  asphaltum 
began  to  get  softer,  and  bend  beneath  the 
weight  of  our  horses,  and  the  guide  warned  us 
to  stop  while  several  yards  distant  from  the 
first  well.  Dismounting:,  we  picked  our  way 
on  foot  over  a  thick,  tough  layer  of  matter 
that  resembled  dried  tar,  and  which  bent  un- 
der our  feet.  The  lappered  oil  completely 
covered  the  mouths  of  the  wells,  so  that  they 
were  no  longer  visible.  They  are  three  in 
number,  and  not  more  than  twenty  feet  apart. 
Over  the  mouths  of  these  wells  the  discharge 
was  bubbling  up  through  the  asphaltum  in 
about  equal  parts  of  oil  and  water.  One  of  I 
the  wells  had  a  spasmodic  discharge.  It 
would  be  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
the  centre  would  raise  up,  and  almost  a  quart 
of  oil  and  water  be  emitted  and  left  on  top  of 
the  congealed  surface  of  former  discharges. 
The  oil  was  running  off  in  little  rivulets, 
showing  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow7,  and  all 
that  did  not  congeal  before  it  got  there,  ran 
into  Wind  River  and  floated  away  on  the 
water.  Here,  for  ages,  perhaps,  the  oil  has 
been  wasting  away  in  these  far-off  wilds, 
while  millions  on  millions  of  people  were 
burning  tallow  candles  and  longing  for  oil 
lights. 

Some  one  has  built  a  cabin  and  laid  claim 
to  the  wells,  but  no  one  now  lives  there. 


"A  good  finished  scandal,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  such  as  circulate  in  the  world,  is 
rarely  the  production  of  a  single  individual, 
or  even  of  a  single  coterie.  It  sees  the  light 
in  one ;  is  rocked  and  nurtured  in  another ; 
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is  petted,  developed,  and  attains  its  growth  in 
a  third  :  and  receives  its  finishing  touches 
only  after  passing  through  a  multitude  of 
hands.  It  is  a  child  that  can  count  a  host  of 
fathers,  already  to  disown  it." 

INSPIRED  MEN. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  as  I  view  it,  that 
we  have  brought  down  the  word  inspiration 
to  a  use  so  narrow  and  technical ;  asserting 
it  only  of  prophecy  and  other  Scripture  writ- 
ings, and  carefully  excluding  from  it  all  par- 
ticipation by  ourselves,  in  whatever  sense  it 
might  be  taken.  We  cut  ourselves  off,  in 
this  manner,  from  any  common  terms  with 
the  anointed  men  of  Scripture  and  the 
Scripture  times.  They  belong  to  another  tier 
of  existence,  with  which  we  cannot  dare  to 
claim  affinity ;  and  so  we  become  a  class  un- 
privileged, shut  down  to  a  kind  of  second- 
hand life,  feeding  on  their  words.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  are  occupied  almost  wholly 
with  second-hand  relations  to  God.  Our 
views  of  life  are  low  and  earthly,  because  our 
possibilities  are  low.  And  then  we  complain 
that  Christian  character  grows  worldly  and 
loses  depth  and  tone,  as  if  it  were  finally 
going  to  quite  vanish  out  of  the  world  ;  that 
religious  convictions  grow  feeble  ;  that  the 
ministry  and  the  preached  word  produce  no 
longer  the  true  apostolic  effects.  As  if  any- 
thing apostolic  in  power  could  remain,  when 
no  apostolic  faith  or  grace  is  left  us;  when, 
in  fact,  the  apostles  and  all  Scripture  writers 
are  really  set  between  us  and  God  to  fence 
us  away,  not  before,  as  examples  to  help  us 
on ;  for  they,  we  are  told,  were  inspired,  which 
we,  in  no  sense,  can  be.  And  so  being  shut 
down  to  a  meaner  existence,  there  is  no  relief 
for  us  but  in  a  recoil  against  inspiration  itself, 
even  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  for  who 
will  believe  (how  many  are  beginning  to  ask 
it)  that  men  were  inspired  long  ages  ago, 
when  now,  any  such  thing  is  incredible? 

— Dr.  Bushnell. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  since 
Twelfth  mo.,  1869 : 

From  City  contributions  $253  00 

"    a  Friend  per  D.  P   100  00 

"    Lydia  White   50  00 

"    a  Friend,  Gwynedd   100 

"    Annie  Wright,  Sulphur  Springs   1  00 

"    Lydia  L   20  00 

"    D.  D.  Wright,  N.  Y   120  00 

'•    Sarah  W.  Doughton,  N.  J   5  00 

"    Stephen  Mosher,  Iowa   10  00 

"    J.  J.  Bailey.,   20  00 

11    Wilmington  Friehds   60  00 

11    Joshua  T.  Jeanes   50  00 

"    Calharm  Gue,  Iowa  .   5  00 

Also  clothing  from  Lydia  P.  1'axson  and  Lydia  B 
Truman;  shoes  from  A.  T.  Liing  ;  one  bbl.  clothing 
from  Jane  Hall,  Ilestonville ;  oue  box  clothing  from 


Friends  of  Yardleyville  ;  one  box  of  clothing  from 
Annie  Wright,  Adams  Co.  ;  books,  papers,  &c, 
from  Friends'  Tract  Association. 

Henry  M.  Laixo,  Treasurer, 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  1,  1870.  30  N.  Third  St. 


But  for  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  where 
would  the  affections  find  their  strength  ?  Our 
virtues,  like  the  aromatic  shrubs  of  the  forest, 
only  give  out  their  sweets  when  their  leaves 
re  bruised  and  trampled.  He  who  has  not 
felt  of  sorrow,  may  be  said  scarcely  to  have 
known  love  ;  since  the  most  precious  joys  of* 
the  soul  arise  from  sympathies  that  are  sel- 
dom known  till  they  are  sought,  and  never 
sought  till  they  are  necessary  to  soothe  an  in- 
firmity or  satisfy  a  need. 

For  Friends-  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
SECOND  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

1869. 

1870. 

5  days. 

4  » 
9  " 

5  " 
5  « 

4  davs. 
1  M 

8  " 
6  " 

9  " 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

2S  " 

28  14 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean    temperature    of  2d 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

1869. 

1870. 

37.68  deg. 

61.60  " 
19.00  " 
4.76  in. 

1018 

34.93  deg. 

60.00  41 
12.00  44 
2.53  iu. 

1348 

Lowest  do.         do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month, 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

in  each  year. 

month  for  the  past  eighty-one  years....  30.76  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  thati 

entire  period,  1857   ,41.03  " 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1815,  1836,  1838  '24.00  44 

FALL  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter 

months  of  186S  and  1869    35.62  M 

Mean    do       do       do     1869  and  1870  37.75  »■ 

Average  of  the  winter  temperature  for 

the  past  eighty  years  31.47  14 

Highest  winter  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1827-8,  and  1850  -1  58.33  " 

Lowest    do     do      1 814-15  and  1835-6  31.38  " 
comparison  or  rain.       1869.  1870. 

First  mouth   4.2S  inch.    4.07  inch. 

Second  month   4.76    "       2.53  M 

Totals   9.04    44       6.60  M 

The  month  just  closed  has  beeu  characterised  t»v 
great  extremes  of  temperature,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  by  su<hlvn  changes.  For  instance,  ou  the 
20th  our  own  thermometer  noted  40  degrees  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  while  at  the  same  hour  next  day  20 
I  degrees  was  the  poiut  reached  !    Very  early  in  the 
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morning  of  the  21st,  at  Germantown,  the  mercury 
fell  to  10  degrees,  aud  on  the  Wissahickon  on  the 
22d  it  dropped  to  1  degrees  ! 

Of  the  seventeen  days  recorded  for  the  winter  on 
which  snow  has  fallen,  we  believe  there  have  been 
but  three  on  which  anybody  had  the  temerity  to  at- 
tempt the  enjoyment  of  very  poor  sleighing,  viz., 
12th  mo.  6  and  7,  and  2i  mo.  9th.  And  yet  at  other 
points  the  storm  of  the  8th  was  very  prolific  of  snow 
— at  Harrisburg  making  a  depth  of  ten  inches,  de- 
laying trains  east  and  west,  while  the  following  dis- 
patch tells  the  state  of  affairs  around  New  York. 

"  The  telegraph  lines  to  New  York  were  completely 
prostrated  by  the  heavy  rain  and  snow  storm  last 
night.  The  Western  Union,  the  line  having  the 
greatest  number  of  wires,  is  badly  crippled.  They 
are  sending  business  to  Jersey  City,  thence  to  New 
York  by  boat.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  cables  in  the  North  river." 

But  to  return  to  temperatures:  Contrasts  have 
been  alluded  to ;  we  give  a  few,  as  our  newspaper 
clippings  have  furnished  them. 

During  the  thunder  and  lightning  storm  of  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  the  month  just  closed,  the 
brick  dwellings,  Nos.  1911  and  1913  Christian  street 
were  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  back  window 
frames  torn  out  of  the  walls,  but  fortunately  no 
person  injured.  Referring  to  the  same  day,  we 
have  the  following  extremes  : 

"At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  yesterday  morning,  the 
thermometer  marked  six  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  injury  to  the  fruit  crop  is  feared.  There 
was  severe  thunder  and  lightning  in  Richmond,  Va., 
at  noon,  yesterday,  followed  by  a  sharp  snow  storm 
in  the  evening.  In  northern  and  central  New  York 
a  heavy  snow  storm  prevailed,  obstructing  railroad 
travel." 

While  from  a  still  greater  distance  we  have  it 
stated  that  "the  thermometer  at  Los  Angelos,  in 
California,  averaged  80  degrees  during  the  month 
of  January." 

Foreigu  telegrams  of  the  12th  informed  us  that 
"the  weather  to-day  is  intensely  cold  throughout 
Europe.  At  Paris  the  thermometer  indicates  30 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point."  The  Elbe  is 
entirely  closed  to  navigation  on  account  of  the  ice, 
and  the  practice  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat 
crews  on  the  Thames  is  suspended  from  the  same 
cause." 

From  our  own  far  west  we  have  had  accounts  of 
fearfully  cold  weather,  mercury  falling  many  de- 
grees below  zero.  On  the  8th  of  Second  month  we 
were  told  in  reference  to  rain,  that  "not  an  inch  of 
rain  has  fallen  in  some  parts  of  Iowa  in  the  last  50 
days..  There  has  been  but  one  rain  fall  in  seven 
weeks,  and  that  was  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary. As  a  result,  water  carts  find  profit  in  hauling 
at  35  cts.  a  barrel." 

Philada.,  Third  mo.  2,  1870.  J.  M.  E. 

A  book  should  be  luminous,  but  not  volu- 
minous. 

ITEMS. 

The  celebrated  physicist,  Dr.  Priestly,  while  ex- 
perimenting with  electricity,  casually  illuminated 
oue  of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  trans- 
parent. The  curious  phenomenon  was  noted  in  his 
journal,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  excited 
any  further  inquiry.  About  two  years  ago,  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  no  less  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  of  London,  illumin- 
ated nearly  the  whole  of  his  hand.  This  strange 
fact  was  published  in  the  London  Lancet,  and  copied 


generally  in  all  scientific  journals  throughout  the 
world. 

Recently  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of  this  city,  has 
pursued  this  wonderful  fact  still  further,  and  with 
considerable  success.  By  the  aid  of  the  powerful 
incandescent  light  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  or 
calcium  light,  and  large  magnifying  lenses,  he  has 
succeeded  in  completely  illuminating  the  whole 
hand,  the  body  of  a  frog,  and  other  sub-tances. 
From  the  successful  experiments  already  made,  it 
would  appear  that  for  the  illumination  of  the  entire 
body  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  lights  be  sufficient- 
ly vivid  and  the  lenses  sufficiently  powerful.  If  the 
whole  internal  machinery  of  the  human  system 
could  thus  be  brought  directly  under  the  iuspection 
of  medical  probationers,  the  advantage  to  science 
and  to  humanity  would  be  incalculable.  Every 
person  will  remember  the  semi-transparent  appear- 
ance of  the  hand  when  held  between  the  eye  and  a 
powerful  light,  and  if  the  vision  be  aided  by  artificial 
appliances  there  is  no  difficulty  in  imagining  an  im- 
mense increase  of  our  clairvoyant  powers.  We  may 
thus  be  enabled  to  discover  structural  and  functional 
ailments  which  are  now  wholly  hidden  from  human 
sight,  and  apply  remedies  with  an  exact  knowledge 
of  what  we  desire  to  accomplish. — New  Orleans 
Times. 

The  first  printing  was  done  April  14,  1414. 
Printing  was  first  brought  into  England  March 
25,  1417. 

The  first  total  abstinence  society  was  organized 
February  11,  1809. 

Steam  navigation  was  first  successfully  applied 
February  11,  1809. 

The  first  English  steamer  for  India  sailed  August 
16,  1845. 

The  first  commencement  at  Harvard  College  took 
place  October  9,  1642. 

The  fi  st  cardinal  was  made  November  24,  1524. 

The  first  mariner's  compass  was  made  November 
21,  1302. 

Gunpowder  was  first  used  Decembar  23,  1313. 
Christmas  was  first  celebrated  December  25,  A.D. 
98. 

The  first  trial  by  jury  took  place  May  14,  A.  D. 
970. 

The  first  debates  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  was  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff.  In 
debate,  one  of  the  members  from  South  Carolina 
favored  a  protective  duty  on  hemp. 

The  first  woolen  mill  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
set  in  operation  at  Salem,  Oregon,  with  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  spindles. 

The  first  buildings  erected  in  America  to  collect 
the  King's  duties,  occupied  the  site  at  the  corner  of 
Richmond  aud  North  Streets,  Boston. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  printed  in  Virginia,  was 
printed  in  1780,  and  the  subscription  price  was  fifty 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  first  religious  newspaper  issued  was  the  Her- 
ald of  Gospel  Libert.i/,  which  was  published  bv  Elias 
Smith,  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1808. 

The  first  cut  nails  ever  made  were  produced  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State 
has  the  machinery  employed  at  their  introduction. 
The  nails  were  made  during  the  revolution. 

The  first  iron  works  established  in  New  England, 
were  established  at  Lynn.  The  first  attempt  to  melt 
the  ore  was  made  in  1643. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  New  England  was  located 
at  Milton  ;  the  first  linen  at  Londonderry  ;  the  first 
scythes  and  axes  at  Bridgewater  ;  the  first  powder 
at  Andover  ;  the  first  glass  at  Quincy. —  The  Mo- 
ravian. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Contiuuei  from  page  20  ) 

Thomas  Chalkley  was  born  in  Southwark, 
(London,)  in  1675.  He  was  a  prominent 
author,  as  well  as  preacher,  among  Friends. 
When  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  visited 
his  American  brethren  "  in  the  love  of  the 
gospel,"  returning  home  after  a  stay  among 
them  of  about  a  year.  Subsequently  he  de- 
cided to  remove  to  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
did  in  the  year  1701,  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  he  was  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  died  at  the  Island  of 
Tortola,  in  1741. 

Of  his  writings  we  have  but  little  to  say 
here.  In  the  year  1706  he  issued  from  the 
press — "  A  Small  Broom."  In  his  journal 
(which  is  very  interesting)  is  given  the  reason 
tor  writing  this  little  book.  He  says — "  I 
also  was  concerned  to  visit  the  People  of  Egg 
Harbor  and  Cape  May,  and  had  divers  meet- 
ings amongst  them.  At  our  coming,  some 
Backsliders  and  Apostates  were  displeased. 
One  (in  a  very  bitter  spirit)  called  us  cursed 
and  cruel  Devils.  Another  wrote  against  us. 
To  him  I  sent  an  answer,  for  which  he  scan- 
dalized me  in  one  of  his  Almanacks,  and  pub- 
licly belied  me  in  print,  which  lies  I  swept  away 
with  a  small  broom,  printed  in  this  year  1706, 
to  which  I  never  understood  thai  he  returned 
any  answer,  nor  that  he  wrote  against  Friends 


afterwards,  though  he  had  made  it  his  prac- 
tice before  for  several  years." 

In  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels  through 
our  country,  Thos.  Chalkley  saw  much  of  the 
natives,  and  from  his  journal  we  shall  now 
make  some  extracts  of  his  experience  among 
them. 

He  tells  us  that  in  1704,  (three  years  after 
the  departure  of  Wm.  Penn, — as  mentioned 
in  our  previous  sketch,)  the  Indians  of  New 
England — where  he  was  then  travelling — 
"  were  very  barbarous  in  the  destruction  of 
the  English  inhabitants,  scalping  some  and 
knocking  out  the  brains  of  others — (men,  wo- 
men and  children)  by  which  the  country  was 
greatly  alarmed  both  night  and  day ;  but  the 
great  Lord  of  all  was  pleased  wonderlully  to 
preserve  our  Friends,  especially  those  who 
kept  faithful  to  their  peaceable  principles.  The 
Indians  began  about  this  time  to  shoot  people 
down  as  they  rode  along  the  road,  and  to 
knock  them  on  the  head  in  their  beds,  and 
very  barbarously  murdered  many, hut  wo  trav- 
elled the  country,  and  had  large  meetings,  and 
the  good  presence  of  God  was  with  us  a.  und- 
antlv,  and  we  had  great  inward  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  our  outward  jeopardy  and 
travels.  The  people  generally  rode,  and  went 
to  their  worship  armed,  but  Friends  went  to 
their  meetings  without  either  sword  or  gun, 
having  their  trust  and  confidence  in  God; 
Among  the  many  hundred  stain  I  heard  but 
of  three  of  our  Friends  being  killed,  whose 
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destruction  was  very  remarkable,  as  I  was  in- 
formed.   The  men  used  to  go  to  their  labor 

without  any  weapons  but  a  spirit  of 

distrust  taking  place,  they  took  weapons  of 
war  to  defend  themselves ;  and  the  Indians, 
who  had  seen  them  several  times  without 
them,  let  them  alone,  saying  they  were  peace- 
able men,  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  them  : 
but  now,  seeing  them  have  guns,  and  suppos- 
ing they  designed  killing  Indians,  they  there- 
fore shot  them  dead." 

The  woman  mentioned  lived  near  a  fort 
unmolested,  although  many  of  her  neighbors 
wera  slain.  Alarming  rumors  of  Indian  bar- 
barity induced  her  to  seek  temporary  shelter 
with  the  garrison.  Upon  returning  home, 
however,  she  was  waylaid  and  massacred  by 
the  infuriated  "  Savages,"  who  seeing  her  de- 
part from  the  fort,  eironeously  supposed  that 
she  had  abandoned  her  Quakerism.  Proba- 
bly this  was  the  "Widow  Hussey" — whose 
murder  is  alluded  to  by  Drake  in  his  "Book 
of  the  Indians."  He  says  "  she  was  a  remark- 
able speaking  Quaker,  and  much  lamented 
by  her  sect." 

Three  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  "  Mav 
Flower,"  viz. :  on  the  23d  of  March,  1623, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  open  court  at  Ply- 
mouth, proclaimed  war  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts Indians.  "Men  were  sent,"  says  Mor- 
ton, one  of  their  historians,  "  to  feast  the  Salv- 
ages of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them  pork 
and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  they  set  be- 
fore the  Salvages.  They  eat  thereof  without 
suspicion  of  any  mischief,  and  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives 
were  by  the  Plymouth  planters  stabbed  and 
slain."  This  led  to  the  prompt  murder  of 
several  Englishmen  by  the  Indians,  and  thus 
commenced  hostilities. 

Without  comment  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  significant  fact,  that  while  the  bloody 
scenes  which  Chalkley  narrates  above  were 
by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  land 
of  the  Puritans,  yet  in  Quaker  Pennsylvania 
profound  peace  then  reigned  between  the  col- 
onists and  natives;  and  still  more  significant 
is  it,  that  with  the  three  exceptions  he  men- 
tions, the  New  England  Quakers  were  pre- 
served from  harm,  amid  the  carnage  which 
surrounded  them. 

In  1706,  Thomas  Chalkley  travelled  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  thus  describes  a  religious 
meeting  which  he  had  with  some  Indians. 

"  When  I  was  travelling  in  those  parts,  I 
had  a  concern  on  my  mind  to  visit  the  In- 
dians living  near  the  Susquehanna,  at  Cones- 
togoe.  I  laid  it  before  the  elders  of  Notting- 
ham meeting,  with  which  they  expressed  their 
unity,  and  promoted  my  visiting  them.  We 
got  an  Interpreter,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
of  us  travelled  through  the  woods  about  fifty 


miles,  carrying  our  provisions  with  us  ;  and  on 
the  journey  sat  down  by  a  river,  and  spread 
our  food  on  the  grass,  and  refreshed  ourselves 
and  horses,  and  then  went  on  carefully,  and 
with  good  will,  and  much  love  to  the  poor  In- 
dians, and  when  we  came  they  received  us 
kindly,  treating  us  civilly,  in  their  way.  We 
treated  about  having  a  meeting  with  them,  in 
a  religious  way,  upon  which  they  called  a  coun- 
cil, it)  which  they  were  very  grave,  and  spoke 
one  after  another,  without  any  he?.t  or  jarring  ; 
(and  some  of  the  most  esteemed  of  their  women 
do  sometimes  speak  in  their  councils.)  I 
asked  our  interpreter  why  they  suffered  or 
permitted  the  women  to  speak  in  their  Coun- 
cils? His  answer  was,  that  some  women  are 
wiser  than  some  men.  Our  Interpreter  told 
me  that  they  had  not  done  anything  for  many 
years  without  the  counsel  of  an  ancient  grave 
woman,  who,  I  observed,  spoke  much  in  their 
council,  for  I  was  permitted  to  be  present  at 
it,  and  I  asked  what  it  was  the  woman  said  ? 
He  told  me  she  was  an  Empress,  and  they 
gave  much  heed  to  what  she  said  amongst 
them,  and  that  she  then  said  to  them — she 
looked  upon  our  coming  to  be  in  love  and  re- 
spect to  them,  and  that  we  desired  their  well- 
doing both  here  and  hereafter,  and  further  con- 
tinued, that  our  meetings  among  them  might 
be  very  beneficial  to  their  young  people,  and 
then  related  a  dream  which  she  had  three  days 
before,  and  interpreted  it,  viz  :  That  she  was 
in  London,  and  that  London  was  the  finest 
place  she  ever  saw.  (It  was  like  to  Philadel- 
phia, but  much  bigger) — she  went  across  six 
streets,  and  in  the  seventh  she  saw  William 
Penn  preaching  to  the  people,  which  was  a 
great  multitude,  and  both  she  and  William 
Penn  rejoiced  to  see  one  another ;  and  after 
meeting  she  went  to  him,  and  he  told  her  that 
in  a  little  time  he  would  come  over  and  preach 
to  them  also,  of  which  she  was  very  glad.  And 
now  she  said  her  dream  was  fulfilled,  for  one 
of  his  Friends  was  come  to  preach  to  them. 
And  she  advised  them  to  hear  us  and  enter- 
tain us  kindly,  and  accordingly  they  did. 
Here  were  two  nations  of  them  ;  the  Senecas 
and  Shawnees.  We  had  first  a  meeting  with 
the  Senecas,  with  which  they  were  much  af- 
fected ;  and  they  called  the  Shawnees  and  in- 
terpreted to  them  what  we  had  spoke  in  their 
meeting;  and  the  poor  Indians  (particularly 
some  of  the  young  men  and  women)  were 
under  a  solid  exercise  and  concern.  We  had 
also  a  meeting  with  the  other  Nation,  and  they* 
were  all  very  kind  to  us,  and  desired  more 
such  opportunities,  the  which  I  hope  Divine 
Providence  will  order  them  if  they  are  wor- 
thy thereof.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
preached  freely  to  them,  and  faith  in  Christ 
who  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews ;  and  that  this  same  Jesus j 
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came  to  save  people  from  their  sins,  and  by 
His  grace  aud  light  in  the  soul  shows  to  man 
his  sins,  and  convinceth  him  thereof,  deliver- 
ing him  out  of  them,  and  giving  inward  peace 
and  comfort  to  the  soul  for  well-doing,  and 
sorrow  and  trouble  for  evil-doing;  to  all  which, 
as  their  manner  is,  they  gave  public  as- 
sents ;  and  to  that  of  the  light  in  the  soul, 
they  gave  a  double  assent,  and  seemed  much 
affected  with  the  doctrine  of  Truth.  Also  the 
benefit  of  the  Scriptures  was  largely  opened  to 
them.  After  this  we  returned  to  our  respec- 
tive habitations,  thankful  in  our  hearts  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Several  of  the  Friends  that  went  with  me  ex 
pressed  their  satisfaction  in  this  visit,  and  of- 
fered themselves  freely  to  go  again  on  the 
iike  service." 

There  is  but  little  else  in  Chalkley's  Jour- 
nal concerning  the  Indians.  He  relates  an 
anecdote,  however,  which  so  well  illustrates 
the  native  shrewdness  of  the  "Savage"  that 
we  give  it  room  here.  He  says — "A  New 
England  minister  (for  preaching)  took  from  a 
dissenter  from  the  Presbyterian  way,  one  of 
his  cows.  The  Indian  asked  him  why  he  did  so? 
The  Priest  answered,  If  I  hired  you  to  make 
a  fence  for  me,  would  you  not  expect  your 
wages  ?  Yes  !  (says  the  Indian)  but  he  no  hire 
you :  and  when  me  do  man's  work,  then  man 
pay  me ;  but  when  you  do  God's  work,  then 
God  pay  you." 

This  suggests  another  anecdote.  A  mis- 
sionary who  had  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of 
a  noted  chief,  was  about  to  depart,  when  the 
chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said — "I  have 
very  bad  Squaw.  She  had  two  little  children. 
One  she  loved  ;  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold 
night  when  I  was  gone  hunting,  she  shut  it 
out  of  the  wigwam  and  it  froze  to  death. 
What  must  be  done  with  her?  She  must  be 
hanged,  replied  the  missionary.  Ah  !  said  the 
chief — go  then  and  hang  your  God,  whom 
you  make  just  like  her  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  mother's  INFLUENCE, 
Conversing  recently  with  a  noble  Christian 
woman,  she  said  to  me,  "  I  am  reaping  this 
day  the  blessed  fruits  of  my  pious  mother's 
example,  though  she  has  been  for  thirty  years 
an  inhabitant  of  Heaven.  I  never  saw  my 
mother  angry:  and  when  I  have  felt  myself 
inclined  to  yield  to  petulance  or  ill-will,  her 
gentle  eyes  have  seemed  to  look  down  reprov- 
ingly upon  me,  and  I  have  thrown  myself 
at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  and  sought  for 
strength  from  above  to  govern  my  evil  pro- 
pensities, and  to  be  led  in  the  right  path. 
Once  I  would  have  turned  unheeding  from  a 
poor  beggar  who  beset  my  path  ;  but  the 
words  that,  when  a  lisping  child,  I  bad  heard 


from  my  mother's  lips,  came  almost  audibly 
to  my  ear ;  k  Better  a  hundred  times  relieve 
the  unworthy,  than  send  away  unpitied  and 
unrelieved  one  needy  and  suffering  child  of 
sorrow.' 

"When  tempted  in  my  youthful  days  to 
taste  the  cup  of  forbidden  pleasures,  to  follow 
the  evil  steps  of  sinful  companions,  and  break 
God's  holy  law,  the  memory  of  this  pious 
mother's  example  has  held  me  back ;  and  when 
a  child  was  born  to  me,  my  first  prayer  was, 
God  grant  that  I  may  be  to  this  little  one 
what  my  mother  was  to  me." 

What  a  noble  legacy  for  a  Christian  parent 
to  bequeath  to  the  children  of  her  love.  Who 
can  estimate  the  power  of  such  a  mother's  ex- 
ample, long  after  she  has  been  sleeping  in  the 
silent  tomb?  Let  every  Christian  parent 
strive  so  to  live,  that  her  child  may  be  blessed 
in  remembering  and  imitating  the  example 
set  before  him  during  childhood's  impressible 
years. — British  Workman. 

SEED  AND  SHOOTS:  WORDS  AND  WX)RK  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
Little  Beginnings. 

BY  J.   F.  W.  WARE. 

There  is  in  the  Old  Testament  this  story. 
Hazael  was  the  favorite  of  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria.  And  Benhadad  was  sick.  Hear- 
ing that  Elisha  was  come  to  Damascus,  he 
sent  Hazael  to  him  with  costly  presents,  to 
know  if  he  should  recover.  When  the  man 
of  God  saw  him  he  burst  into  tears.  Aud 
Hazael  said,  Why  weepeth  my  Lord?  And 
he  answered,  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt 
do  unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  their  strong- 
holds wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  yoking 
men  wilt  thou  sla}'"  with  the  sword.  And 
Hazael  answered  in  amazement  and  perhaps 
in  horror,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
should  do  this  thing?"  And  Hazael  went 
back  and  told  the  king  that  he  should  re- 
cover of  his  illness,  and  the  next  day  took  a 
thick  cloth  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread 
it  on  his  master's  face  so  that  he  died,  and 
he  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  went  on  to  do  those 
very  things  which  were  prophe  jied.  So  little 
does  a  man  know  of  himself,  and  to  what  re- 
suits  a  little  deviating  from  the  right  raav 
lead. 

The  temptations  a  young  man  will  mainly 
find  himself  exposed  to,  will  come  from  the 
society  of  which  he  finds  himself  a  part,  from 
his  companions,  from  his  occupation.  There 
are  of  course,  temptations  in  himself,  but  thev 
are  more  or  less  affected — created,  shaped, 
intensified — by  his  external  relations. 

None  of  these,  however,  assert,  their  full 
power  at  once.  A  man  does  no!  see,  does  not 
suspect  the  end  to  which  they  lead  from  the 
beginning,    lie  will  not  believe  any  ouo  who 
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warns  him  about  results.    He  does  not  see 
them,  so  he  will  not  believe  them.    But  noth- 
ing grows  more  rapidly  and  secretly  than  the 
power  of  temptation.    It  begins  a  little  thing, 
as  the  mighty  river  begins,  in  some  tiny,  far- 
back  spring.    It  grows  upon  you  as  tropical 
epidemics  grow.    Its  power  lies  in  the  swift- 
ness of  attack,  the  insidiousness  of  repetition, 
the  added  strength  that  every  repetition  gives. 
A  man  has  first  only  an  e\il  desire,  then  it 
grows  to  a  wish,  then  to  a  purpose,  then  to  a 
deed,  and  then  to  many  deeds  or  to  some  big 
one.    You  could  not  make  him  believe  what 
danger  lay  in  that  far-back  evil  desire.  He 
will  not  allow  that  any  such  innocent-looking 
thing  has  any  harm  in  it.    But  Judas  had 
first  only  an  avaricious  feeling,  then  it  be- 
came a  longing,  then,  as  he  handled  the  money 
in  the  bag  in  which  the  disciples  kept  their 
little  property,  he  began  to  take  it,  and  at  last 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  tempted  him  to  betray 
his  Master.    Hazael  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  picture  Elisha  drew.  He  answered  in  con- 
fidence— in  indignation,  "What !  is  thy  ser- 
vant a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?" 
Yet  the  prophecy  worked  in  him.    It  mas- 
tered every  prompting  of  loyalty,  friendship 
and  principle ;  he  killed  his  master,  and  en- 
tered relentlessly  on  the  very  career  he  had 
shrunk  from,  became  even  worse  than  the 
prophet  had  said.  Just  so  subtle  and  insidious 
is  the  power  of  temptation  in  us  all,  as  every 
man  finds  in  his  own  experience.    At  first  it 
is  something  just  a  little  wrong,  something 
that  excites  no  suspicion,  something  not  wrong 
at  all,  only  one  of  the  things  he  had  better 
not  do.    You  could  not  give  a  moral  reason, 
lay  down  a  law  against  it,  only  he  had  better 
not  do  it.    He  repeats  it.    You  cannot  define 
the  reason  of  your  caution  to  him  or  your  ap- 
prehension for  him,  nor  can  you  draw  the 
line  where  the  repetition  makes  the  difference, 
and  the  thing  becomes  positively  injurious, 
immoral  or  fatal.     Atoms  make  the  solid 
reefs  on  which  great  ships  go  down ;  trifling 
things  repeated  break  the  strongest  frames  ; 
and  so  little  yieldings  give,  at  last,  a  power  to 
temptation,  gigantic  and  tyrannous,  and  the 
man  is  overwhelmed  by  them  before  he  real- 
izes that  in  any  way  he  has  lost  self-mastery. 
Or,  you  recognize  the  danger  in  the  outset. 
There  is  something  you  know  you  ought  not 
to  yield  to.    It  is  persistent  and  imperious, 
and  it  has  that  fatal  ally  within  yourself  with- 
out which  its  appeals  would  be  powerless — for 
it  is  the  traitor  within  that  after  all  makes  the 
mischief.    The  sense  of  danger  rather  pleases, 
excites,  adds  zest.    You  know  you  shall  not 
yield,  so  you  toy  with  it  as  men  with  poison- 
ous reptiles.    You  are  wary  for  a  while,  but 
you  become  bold,  careless,  the  fatal  pang  is 
planted  in  you  while  you  are  showing  off1  your 


power.  Then  conscience  rouses,  has  its  say, 
inflicts  its  lash ;  or  consequences  show  them- 
selves, or  the  great  fear  of  detection  comes, 
and  you  must  cover  up  the  wrong.  The  ter- 
rible, oftentimes  fatal,  next  step  is  necessitated 
— the  step  you  never  dreamed  of  taking,  that 
you  shrink  from  and  shudder  at  as  Hazael 
did.  You  did  not  mean  to  go  so  far,  did  not 
dream  of  this,  but  inexorable  law — an  interior 
impulsion,  an  exterior  compulsion — goads  you. 
You  are  no  more  you  own  master,  have  not 
the  power  of  holding  back.  You  are  like  the 
locomotive  on  the  downward  grade,  the  rails 
coated  with  ice,  no  grapple  for  the  brakes,  the 
wheels  slipping,  the  head  of  steam  full  and 
not  to  be  shut  off,  the  deep,  dark,  broad,  black 
gulf  before,  and  the  headlong,  inevitable, 
deadly  plunge  from  which  no  law  of  matter 
or  of  man  can  save  it !  And  that  point  is 
reached  before  the  reckless,  desperate  man 
is  aware.  The  down  grade  is  under  him 
before  he  detects  the  shift  in  the  level.  He 
passes  the  point  of  hope  while  he  yet  flatters 
himself  upon  the  time  and  power  of  recovery. 
He  may  apply  all  known  outward  means  to 
stay  his  career,  but  they  do  not  take  hold. 
He  has  lost  the  power  of  grapple,  and  becomes, 
at  last,  inevitably,  utterly,  hopelessly,  the  prey 
of  that  thing  which  once  he  laughed  at  as 
having  the  power  to  injure  him.  Not  the 
most  desperate  man,  the  most  determined 
scoundrel,  but  is  surprised  to  find  himself 
where  he  has  not  dreamed  to  be,  with  no 
power  of  recoil  amid  his  terrors  and  agonies. 
We  are  not  born  scoundrels  any  more  than 
we  are  born  saints.  We  grow  into  either 
gradually. 

This  gradual  power  and  over- power  of  temp- 
tation is  one  of  the  worst  things  about  it.  If 
we  but  realized  results,  there  would  be  but 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  difficulty.  Hazael, 
Judas,  no  one  would  have  begun  to  yield  had 
they  known  what  a  first  yielding  entailed.  If 
results  were  at  once  before  us,  sheer  and 
abrupt,  we  should  at  once  draw  back.  A 
man  with  a  precipice  before  him  starts  back 
and  is  safe,  but  a  land-slide  loosens  itself,  has 
fatally  started  before  it  is  noticed,  and  not  till 
we  are  helplessly  under  way  do  we  see  the  dan- 
ger.   That  is  why  heathen  philosophy  as  well 
as  Christ  put  the  emphasis  on  to  the  entrance 
into  temptation.    It  is  at  the  gate  which  leads 
to  destruction  that  the  struggle  is  to  be.  En- 
ter, once  pass  it,  and  you  are  beset  by  all  sorts 
of  things  you  cannot  name  or  number.  The 
record  of  the  gallows  uniformly  is  that  the 
first  step  was  the  fatal  one ;  that  the  barrier 
was  then  passed  ;  that  each  succeeding  step 
followed  surely  and  rapidly  as  the  links  of 
the  chain  follow  each  other  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel  when  the  anchor  is  dropped  into 
the  black  abyss. 
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Is  thy  servant  a  dog?  It  is  the  too  confi- 
dent question  of  many  a  man  while  he  stood 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  thing  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  do.  Have  a  care.  You  cannot  be 
too  watchful  against  the  beginnings  of  evil 
with  their  insidious  growths. 


EXTRACT  FROM    "  MAX  IN  GENESIS  AND  IN 
GEOLOGY." 

Moses  has  not  attempted  to  teach  astrono- 
my or  geology,  nor  to  anticipate  the  deduc- 
tions of  any  science,  physical  or  metaphysical. 
But  he  has  here  laid  down  the  first  funda- 
mental truth  in  all  theology — a  personal 
Creator :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  The  existence  of 
God  is  assumed,  yet  the  universe  here  con- 
templated as  the  work  of  creative  intelligence 
becomes  a  convincing  argument  for  the  be- 
ing of  God.  Can  a  man  walk  this  earth  so 
manifestly  prepared  for  his  abode,  enjoy  its 
beauties,  appropriate  its  uses,  analyze  its  mys- 
teries, and  not  feel  that  there  is  a  God  ?  Can 
a  man  look  upon  these  heavens,  measure  the 
distance,  the  density,  the  capacity  of  each 
star,  prescribe  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
summon  to  light  new  worlds  to  explain  the 
aberrations  of  the  old,  and  not  feel  that  there 
is  a  hand  divine  that  binds  the  sweet  influen- 
ces of  Pleiades  and  looses  the  bands  of  Orion, 
that  brings  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season,  and 
guides  Arcturus  with  his  sons? 

Shall  a  man  look  upon  himself,  and  behold 
how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  he  is  made, 
and  not  know  that  he  is  God's  workman- 
ship? Shall  he  make  a  watch,  and  not  per- 
ceive that  a  superior  intelligence  must  have 
made  the  delicate  organ  that  keeps  time  with- 
in his  own  breast?  Shall  he  make  a  tele- 
scope, and  not  perceive  how  much  higher 
skill  was  requisite  to  make  the  eye  which  he 
so  rudely  imitates,  and  without  which  his 
telescope  would  be  a  worthless  tube  of  tin  ? 
Shall  he  imagine  that  matter  has  done  for  it- 
self what  he  with  all  his  intelligence  and  in- 
genuity can  not  do  with  matter?  Shall  he 
bring  down  light  from  the  stars,  and  not  see 
that  it  is  God's  light? 

Or  shall  he  look  within  himself?  Shall 
the  thinking  I,  the  living  soul,  which  know- 
that  it  is  not  self-existent,  that  it  has  not  ex- 
isted from  eternity,  shall  that  soul  ask  itself 
whence  it  came,  and  not  feel  the  spontaneous, 
glowing  response,  "I  am  the  offspring  of 
God?"  How  can  a  man  be  an  atheist?  be 
an  atheist,  and  yet  be  a  man?  Can  he  know 
himself  and  not  know  God  ?  God  is  seen  and 
felt  in  all  His  works,  whether  man  will  see 
Him  or  not.  We  have  no  need  to  say,  "Oh, 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him!"  If 
we  feel  after  Him,  we  shall  surely  find  Him, 
"  seeing  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us — 


for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being."  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God." 

We  wander  back  in  quest  of  the  origin  of 
our  race  and  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  till  we 
meet  this  sublime  declaration,  In  the  begin- 
ning, God.  We  traverse  the  whole  field  of 
speculative  philosophy,  and  reach  the  same 
sublime  result,  In  the  beginning,  God.  We 
roam  through  the  interrninaole  ages  and 
cycles  of  ages  in  the  eras  of  geology,  and  the 
weary  mind  comes  at  length  to  the  same 
terminus,  In  the  beginning,  God.  We  take 
the  nebular  theory,  and  melt  down  the  earth 
to  a  fluid  mass,  and  evaporate  this  into  the 
thinnest  ether  diffused  in  space,  and  requiring 
age  upon  age  of  motion  to  give  it  solidity  and 
form  ;  we  ask  whence  came  the  ether  ?  In 
the  beginning,  God.  Everywhere  it  is 
written,  There  is  a  God — a  living  God,  a 
personal  God,  a  present  God.  Can  there  be 
a  higher  object  of  thought  than  to  know  such 
a  God  ?  Can  there  be  a  higher  privilege  of 
love  than  to  know  God  as  a  friend? 


"  True  piety  will  never  wander  far  from 
right  belief— and  no  amount  of  doctrinal  in- 
tegrity is  of  any  use  without  fervent  piety." 


FEELING  NOT  RELIGION. 

Momentary  experiences  of  strong  feeling 
are  not  unwholesome.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  frequently  cleansing  and  inspirational. 
But  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  emotions  for 
any  considerable  time,  which  die  in  you  as 
emotions,  but  produce  nothing,  do  not  change 
themselves  into  intellectual  conditions,  do  not 
change  themselves  into  volitions,  do  not 
change  themselves  into  courses  of  government 
— that  is  unwholesome. 

Every  particle  of  feeling  that  you  have 
more  than  you  can  reduce  to  conduct  and 
volition,  is  so  much  surplusage.  An  engineer 
wants  to  have  head  of  steam  enough  :  but  he 
knows  very  well  that  if  he  has  so  much  that 
he  is  obliged  to  throw  it  off  at  the  whistle, 
at  the  safety-valve,  at  the  smoke-stack,  he  is 
racking  the  engine  uselessly.  Five  pouuds 
more  steam  than  you  want  is  five  pounds 
against  you — not  five  pounds  for  you.  Some 
men  are  so  constituted  that  the  least  touch  of 
feeling  sets  them  all  anight.  They  are  uu- 
fortunate  until  by  training  they  can  reduce 
emotion  to  some  more  useful  and  practical  re- 
sult than  merely  emotion.  But  that  is  not 
the  current  impression.  People  think  that 
that  is  the  Christian  who  lies  back  in  his  chair 
and  has  glorious  visions  and  experiences. 
"  O  !  such  a  good  time,  such  a  joyful  time,  ha 
I  have  had!"  a  man  says.  Well,  let  me  see 
him  a  day  or  two  afterward,  and  I  cau  tell 
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better  whether  it  is  a  genuine  Christian  ex- 
perience or  not. 

A  man  that  takes  his  excess  of  moral,  social 
and  religious  excitement,  to  raise  the  tone  of  his 
moral  and  emotive  feelings,  is  just  as  dissipated 
as  if  he  raised  the  tone  of  his  physical  feelings 
by  physical  stimulants.  I  am  not  instituting 
a  comparison  as  to  which  is  the  better  and 
which  is  the  worse.  I  merely  say  that  one  is 
intemperance  just  as  much  as  the  other,  though 
one  is  grosser  than  the  other,  and  is  more  dis- 
astrous in  undoing  the  very  structure  of  the 
body  itself.  And  men  ought  to  be  made  to 
understand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral 
intoxication,  and  that  a  man  can  take  a  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  that  he  can — what  shall  1 
say  ? — imbibe,  and  imbibe,  and  imbibe,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  it  feels  so  good. 
It  is  a  self-indulgence.  It  is  a  luxury — a 
higher  luxury,  to  be  sure.  And  he  imbibes, 
and  imbibes,  and  is  more  joyful.  He  is  not  a 
better  man  ;  but  he  is  a  much  happier  man. 
And  he  imbibes,  and  imbibes  until  by  and  by 
he  swigs,  and  swigs,  and  swigs;  and  the  man 
is  besotted.  I  have  seen  men  that  were  liter- 
ally debauched  at  the  top  of  their  brain,  and 
who  had  gone  into  a  systematic  self  indul- 
gence. They  never  were  happy  except  under 
circumstances  where  they  had  this  peculiar 
form  of  enjoying  themselves. 

If  I  found  that  the  whole  form  of  this  en- 
joyment was  a  mighty  spring  that  was  press- 
ing them  towards  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
their  fellow-men  ;  if  I  found  that  it  was  scour- 
ing their  morals  as  white  as  snow  ;  if  I  found 
that  it  was  multiplying  the  avenues  of  their 
usefulness  ;  if  I  found  that  they  were  gentle 
and  meek  in  following  Christ — then  I  should 
say  that  there  was  no  debauch  there,  that 
there  was  no  moral  intemperance  ther<3.  Feel- 
ing which,  beginning  as  feeling,  has  trans- 
muted itself  into  life  and  conduct,  and  has  be- 
come wholesome — that  is  genuine  piety  ;  that 
is  true  Christian  character;  but  the  mere  feeling 
without  the  transmutation  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  it  is  not  desirable.  If  it  is  not 
going  to  be  transmuted  into  anything  but 
emotion,  it  is  not  only  an  undesirable  thing, 
but  is  a  dangerous  thing. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

EARNESTNESS. 

Unless  I  make  religion  my  great  and  en- 
grossing concern,  I  shall  be  a  stranger  to  all 
solid  peace  and  satisfying  enjoyment.  I  have 
at  times  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  comfort  which 
it  yields  the  spirit,  when  I  merge  my  will  into 
God's  will,  when  I  resolve  to  have  no  will  of 
my  own  separate  from  God.  I  feel  quite  as- 
sured that  this  entire  renunciation  of  self  and 
entire  devotion  to  God's  service  would  give  a 
simplicity  and  grandeur  to  my  existence,  would 
throw  an  unclouded  sunshine  over  all  my  ways. 


would  raise  me  above  the  cares  and  provoca- 
tions of  this  life,  would  enhance  even  my  sen- 
sible gratifications,  and  superadd  those  grati- 
fications of  a  higher  order  which  constitute 
the  main  and  essential  blessedness  of  heaven. 
O  my  God,  may  it  be  thus  with  me!  Call  me 
out  of  nature's  darkness  into  thine  own  mar- 
vellous light.  Give  me  to  aspire  after  the 
graces,  and  hold  forth  to  my  acquaintances, 
and,  above  all,  to  my  children,  the  example 
of  all  righteousness.  Dr.  Chalmers. 


AND  ALSO  MUCH  CATTLE. 

When  Jonah  complained  that  his  prophecy 
of  vengeance  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  fret- 
fully sorrowed  for  his  perishad  gourd,  God 
said  to  him:  "Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the 
gourd,  for  the  which  thou  hast  not  labored, 
neither  madest  it  grow,  which  came  up  in  a 
night  and  perished  in  a  night.  And  should 
not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city  wherein 
are  more  than  six-score  thousand  persons  that 
cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand  ;  and  also  much  cuttle  f  "Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  ?"  Paul's  answer  to 
this  question  seems  to  be  rather  in  the  nega- 
tive (1  Cor.  ix.  9-10,)  but  the  Saviour  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  loving 
providence  of  the  Almighty  for  all  his  crea- 
tures. "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing?  And  one  of  thorn  shall  not  fall  to 
the  ground  without  your  Father."  "Behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither 
do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feed eth  them." 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  are  told  that  God 
made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind ; 
and  cattle  after  their  kind  ;  and  everything 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind: 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  When  the 
waters  of  the  flood  had  "  prevailed  upon  the 
ea*rth  a  hundred  and  fifty  days,"  it  is  said 
that  "  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  liv- 
ing thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him 
in  the  Ark."  The  rainbow  is  the  sign  of  a 
divine  promise,  which  includes  the  inferior 
animals,  for  ''God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to 
his  son  with  him,  saying:  "Behold  I  estab- 
lish my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  every 
living  creature  that  is  with  you,  of  the  fowl, 
of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth." 
They  are  all,  like  us,  God's  creatures.  "  For 
every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cat- 
tle upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the 
fowls  of  the  mountain,  and  the  wild  beasts  of' 
the  field  are  mine."  David  knew  that  this 
ownership  and  acquaintance  meant  also  divine 
care.  "  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  val- 
leys, which  run  among  the  hills.  They  give 
drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  ;  the  wild 
asses  quench  their  thirst.  ...  He  watereth 
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the  hills  from  his  chambers.  He  causeth  the 
grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle." 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  angels  angry  to 
see  the  cruelties  that  are  practiced  upon  these 
dumb  creatures  of  God.  What  if  their  tongues 
should  testify  at  the  judgment?  The  com- 
plaint that  Balaam's  ass  made  against  him 
was  trivial  compared  to  the  charges  of  basest 
ingratitude  and  most  heartless  cruelty  that 
would  be  brought  against  many  "  good  Chris- 
tians" by  their  animals.  They  do  bear  testi- 
mony that  God  understands,  and  at  last 
they  may  stand  between  their  masters  and 
heaven. 

What  God  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
for  our  good,  as  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the 
cow, — all  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  birds 
; — we  should  not  have  the  heart  to  abuse. 
Our  children  should  be  taught  to  be  kind  to 
their  dumb  companions  and  helpers ;  and 
that  it  is  cruel  and  cowardly  to  cause  them 
unnecessary  pain.  Public  sympathy  and  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  every  movement  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  in- 
ferior animals.  There  is  scarcely  among  us 
a  sign  of  a  more  advanced  and  Christian 
civilization  than  Mr.  Bergh,  the  tireless  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  If  his  dumb  constitu- 
ents could  speak,  what  a  vote  of  thanks  he 
would  receive !  There  would  be  nothing  in 
history  like  it. 

As  man  progresses,  so  will  the  creatures 
that  have  shared  his  degradation  and  misery, 
and  also  suffered  at  his  hands.  It  is  curious 
and  encouraging  to  notice  how  kindness  and 
confidence  shown  by  a  man  to  a  dog  or  a 
horse  will  develop  intelligence,  affection  and 
devotion  in  them.  They  are  far  more  sus- 
ceptible to  considerate  treatment  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Even  pigs  improve  under 
moral  suasion.  We  knew  a  couple  of  these 
creatures — indeed  they  lived  in  a  corner  of 
what  we  once  called  "  our  garden" — that 
were  washed  regularly,  looked  bright  and 
clean,  knew  their  friend,  and  could  toss  up 
pennies  from  their  noses  with  scientific  pre- 
cision, and  seeming  enjoyment.  At  all  events 
we  should  remember  how  much  we  have  in 
common  with  all  our  fellow  creatures — the 
mystery  of  life,  interdependence  for  safety  and 
support,  the  same  world,  the  certainty  of  death, 
and  the  same  Creator.  He  considered  the 
cattle  in  Nineveh — He  considers  the  cattle  in 
New  York.  And  there  is  much  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  the  moralizing  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner : 

"  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  mau,  and  bird  and  beast." 

—  Chwrch  Union. 

(  "A  living  church,  like  fire,  purifies  itself; 
like  flowing  water,  keeps  itself  clean." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


"  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as 
I  have  give  I  thee."  This  was  the  language 
of  one  formerly,  and  I  feel  it  applicable  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  education,  as  thou  and 
many  others  have  had,  yet  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  heart  I  address  thee  with  a  few  lines,  de- 
siring to  encourage  thee  to  hold  on  thy  way. 
It  remains  to  be  by  way  of  the  cross  that  we 
must  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Be  faith- 
ful, my  dear  child,  to  the  manifestations  of 
duty  in  thy  own  mind,  and  though  trials  may 
be  great  and  discouragements  often  present, 
remember  help  is  laid  upon  One  who  is  mighty 
and  able  to  save  to  the  very  uttermost.  In 
cheerfully  submitting  our  wills  to  the  Divine 
will,  we  shall  know  hard  things  to  be  made 
easy  and  bitter  things  sweet.  This  I  know 
by  some  degree  of  experience,  and  all  who  are 
willing  and  obedient  are  richly  compensated 
with  the  sweet  reward  of  peace.  I  have  re- 
joiced in  the  belief  there  will  be  those  raised 
up  within  our  borders  who  will  stand  for  the 
cause  and  testimonies  of  Truth,  as  I  have  ever 
believed  the  Lord  will  have  a  people  zealous 
of  good  works.  If  Friends  reject  the  terms, 
others  will  be  called  in  from  the  highways  and 
hedges.  The  walls  of  our  Zion  are  indeed 
broken  down,  and  her  gates  burned  with  fire  ; 
but  if  a  remnant  be  concerned  to  rebuild  them, 
I  have  no  doubt  our  religious  Society  will 
again  shine  as  in  her  ancient  beauty. 

I  esteem  the  Scriptures  as  a  blessing.  They 
appear  to  me  to  have  one  aim  in  view  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  pointing,  primarily, 
to  a  dependence  upon  that  Almighty  Power 
which  can  alone  sustain  the  spiritual  life, — 
testifying  of  the  thing,  but  not  being  the  thing 
itself.  None  ever  did  nor  ever  will  find  in 
them  a  true  resting-place ;  but  as  every  good 
gift  comes  from  God,  I  esteem  them  a  blessing 
from  His  hand,  and  I  want  all  to  consider 
them  as  such. 


How  instructive  the  injunction  to  pray 
that  our  flight  should  not  he  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  nor  in  the  winter  season.  To  watch  and 
pray  in  both  situations  are  alike  indispensable 
to  our  safety.  Lately,  as  my  mind  was  cov- 
ered with  gloom,  and  a  fear  prevailing  that 
the  unwearied  enemy  would  yet  gain  the  vie- 
tory,  the  language  sweetly  presented,  "  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  How  precious 
are  those  gracious  promises,  and  they  are 
sometimes  brought  into  view  in  times  of  ex- 
tremity, when  "  the  noise  of  the  terrible  one 
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is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall ;"  yes,  He  who 
knows  just  what  we  can  bear,  is  pleased  in 
moments  of  deep  proving  to  arise  for  our 
help,  and  even  to  say,  "  Daughter,  be  of  good 
cheer."  It  arises  in  my  heart  to  say  to  thee, 
my  dear  sister,  be  not  afraid  for  the  terror 
by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
day, — "  for  behold  greater  is  He  that  is  in 
thee  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  ;"  therefore 
that  which  thy  hands  find  to  do,  that  do  with 
all  thy  might,  that  those  glorious  principles 
which  are  inherent  in  every  heart  may  be 
held  in  purity,  and  as  they  are  developed 
through  faithfulness,  so  will  their  consequent 
blessings  be  witnessed. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGEKCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  19,  1870. 

We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  publish- 
ing the  letters  of  our  subscribers  in  which 
they  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
our  paper,  but  one  from  E.  M.,  which  will  be 
found  in  this  number,  so  plainly  sets  forth 
the  duties  of  the  Editors  in  relation  to  ex- 
tending the  circulation  of  the  Intelligencer, 
and  reminding  such  as  are  not  prompt  in  pay- 
ment of  their  delinquency,  that  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  let  him  plead  our  cause  by  giving 
publicity  to  his  remarks.  We  are  aware  that 
but  little  has  appeared  in  the  editorial  col- 
umn in  relation  to  the  subjects  alluded  to  by 
our  correspondent;  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  we  expected  Friends  to  be  just,  and  to 
forward  their  subscriptions  as  promptly  as 
they  conveniently  could, — and  then,  we  have 
an  intuitive  dislike  to  dunning  even  for  just 
claims. 

E.  M.  justly  observes  that  "  the  Intelligen- 
cer is  not  an  exception  to  other  papers  in 
needing  money  to  pay  its  expenses — paper, 
labor,  rent  and  cost."  It  would  advance  the 
interest  of  our  periodical  if  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  its  continuance  would  generally 
remember  and  act  upon  this  suggestion.  We 
would  be  glad  if  the  subscription  list  could 
be  increased  sufficiently  not  only  to  defray 
expenses,  but  to  warrant  a  reduction  in  price. 
Those  who  exert  their  influence  to  extend  its 
circulation  can,  by  this  means,  not  only  have 
the  satisfaction  of  helping  others,  but  will  in- 
directly be  themselves  profited  by  it. 

We  are  willing  to  hope  that  the  communi- 
cation referred  to  will  have  the  effect  to 


stimulate  delinquents,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  of  a  "prominent  notice  in  double  sized  let- 
ters" to  remind  them  of  their  remissness. 


Man  in  Genesis  and  in  Geology. — A 
neat  work  with  this  title,  written  by  J.  P. 
Thompson,  was  sent  us  some  time  since  by  the 
Publishers.  R.  Wells,  No.  389  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  As  the  name  implies,  the  book  is^an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Scriptural  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  with 
the  modern  discoveries  of  Geology.  In  these 
attempts  Friends  as  a  body  sympathize  less  per- 
haps than  any  other  Christian  sect;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  They  have  never  regarded 
the  Bible  as  the  primary  and  sufficient  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  Its  highest  value  to 
them  as  an  outward  revelation,  is  in  the  tes- 
timony it  bears  to  the  direct  communion  of 
God  with  His  rational  creatures;  leading 
them  from  age  to  age,  through  ignorance,  bar- 
barism and  suffering,  to  a  higher  and  higher 
appreciation  of  Himself  as  a  God  of  truth, 
of  purity  aod  of  holiness,  and  in  the  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ,  revealing  Himself  more  fully 
as  a  loving  Father,  nearer  to  His  children 
than  the  tenderest  earthly  parent.  These 
truths,  sealed  as  they  are  by  the  testimony  of 
the  heart  when  set  free  from  theological  bias, 
are  independent  of  any  agreement  between 
the  Scripture  records  and  the  facts  of  Geology. 
The  attempts  to  reconcile  them  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  without  their  use.  They  have 
caused  many  of  the  best  minds  to  look  rev- 
erently but  rationally  into  the  nature  of  the 
revelation  claimed  for  the  Bible,  and  more 
enlightened  views  are  taking  the  place  of 
that  blind  reverence  which  idolizes  the  letter, 
while  it  virtually  denies  the  continued  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  which  gave  it  forth.  No 
verbal  criticism,  no  facts  of  science,  can 
shake  the  foundation  of  those  truths  which 
are  vital  to  man's  immortal  interests.  These 
are  not  belived  because  they  are  written,  they 
are  written  because  they  are  believed.  George 
Fox  says,  "  The  Lord  opened  to  me,  by  His 
invisible  power,  how  that  every  man  was  en- 
lightened by  the  Divine  light  of  Christ.  This 
I  saw  in  the  pure  openings  of  the  Light,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  man ;  neither  did  I  then 
know  where  to  find  it  in  the  Scriptures; 
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though  afterwards,  searching  the  Scriptures, 
I  found  it."    Journal,  vol.  1.,  page  89. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  eloquent 
extract  from  J.  P.  Thompson's  work. 

DIED. 

FURMAN.— On  the  10th  of  Third  month,  1870,  at 
her  residence,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  typhoid-pneu- 
monia, Margaret,  widow  of  the  late  George  M.  Fur- 
man,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

COOK.  —  At  his  residence  in  Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  30th  of  First  month,  1870,  Jesse  W.  Cook,  M.D., 
in  the  fi9th  year  of  his  age. 

ELLIS.— On  the  14th  of  Second  month,  1870,  in 
his  77th  year,  Wm.  Ellis;  a  minister  of  Monallen 
Mo.  Meeting,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.  His  illness  was  short 
but  severe.  Through  all  his  mind  was  clear,  and 
the  feeling  of  love  for  his  friends  triumphed  over 
his  sufferings,  and  he  was  enabled  to  declare  that 
to  him  death  had  no  sting  and  the  grave  no  victory  ; 
that  all  looked  bright  and  peaceful,  with  no  fear  for 
the  future. 


friends'  charity  fuel  association. 
!       A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  beheld  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  19th 
\    inst.,  at  7?  o'clock,  in  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
|   Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  3d  mo.  3,  1870. 
Emmor  Comly,  Agent. 

Dear  Friend: — Enclosed  please  find  my 
check  for  Sixty  Dollars  in  full,  for  twenty-six 
subscriptions  for  the  ensuing  Volume,  (xxvii.) 
of  the  "  Friends'  Intelligencer." 

_  In  behalf  of  the  excellent  little  paper,  I  am 
disposed  to  scold  the  publishers  for  not  mak- 
ing more  effort  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  "  Intelligencer."  I  mean  such  efforts  as 
most  other  papers  make.  They  study  every 
art  and  artifice  that  ingenuity  can  devise  for 
that  purpose. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  do  everything  some 
of  them  may  do,  still  you  should  do  what- 
ever is  consistent  with  honor  and  honesty — 
should  do  something. 

I  have  looked  in  several  of  the  last  num- 
bers for  some  reminder  to  subscribers  to  renew 
and  pay  up,  and  to  solicit  new  names ;  but 
have  seen  no  allusion  to  the  subject.  I  con- 
fess the  Editors  have  done  one  thing— the 
very  best  they  could  do  on  their  part — in  en- 
deavoring to  make  a  paper  worthy  and  every 
way  deserving  of  the  public  favor,  and  es- 
pecially the  patronage  and  support  of  our  So- 
ciety ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  succeed- 
ed admirably. 

In  the  matter  I  have  broached,  I  would 
suggest  some  prominent  notice,  not  long, 
but  in  double  sized  letters,  under  the  Editorial 
head,  in  regard  to  the  matter,  with  terms,  Ac. 
It  would  show  that  you  consider  the  subject 
important.     I  would  print  circulars  more 


fully  explaining  the  matter,  and  send  by  mail 
to  every  man  or  woman  who  has  ever  acted 
as  agent,  and  to  every  friend  of  the  cause  I 
thought  might  be  of  any  use — stating  its 
claims  and  urging  their  efforts  and  aid.  In 
addition  to  the  club  rates,  one  free  copy  for 
every  ten  I  think  a  good  and  profitable  fea- 
ture in  the  terms  of  circulars.  The  Intelli- 
gencer is  not  an  exception  to  other  papers  in 
needing  money  to  pay  its  expenses, — paper, 
labor  and  rent  all  cost.  I  would  urge  prompt 
payment.  I  would  notify  all  delinquents  by 
printed  notice  enclosed  in  their  paper.  I 
once  had  a  friend  who  owed  for  six  or  eight 
years,  I  believe,  who  never  was  notified  and 
did  not  know  of  it.  I  would  suggest  that  in 
connection  with  the  names  of  subscribers  you 
print  the  time  paid  to. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  contribution  entitled  "Sketches  of 
Friends."  I  think  this  writer  is  doing  a  most 
valuable  service.  May  he  be  encouraged  to 
persevere  and  work  this  vein  as  long  as  it 
proves  rich  in  the  precious  ore.  So  far  he  has 
secured  attentive  and  interested  listeners  to 
his  story. 

The  more  free  use  of  the  Editorial  pen  of 
latter  times  has  pleased  me  in  the  Intelligen- 
cer. Let  us  discard  all  lifeless  forms,  all  of 
party,  sect,  prejudice — all  the  isms, — throw 
them  overboard  and  choose  the  broader  foun- 
dation of  immutable  Truth — set  up  God's 
altar  in  the  heart  —  be  liberal,  charitable 
and  full  of  love,  and  let  Christ's  living  spirit 
move  in  and  animate  us.  E.  M. 


For  Frieufls'  Intelligencer. 
A  DISSENT  FROM  G.  FROST'S  THEORY  OF  THE 
FORMATION  OF  COAL,  &C. 

"New  exposition  of  geological  facts,"  pub- 
lished by  G.  Frost,  extracts  from  which  wore 
printed  in  the  Intelligencer,  No.  41  and  VI  of 
last  year,  contains  theories  so  at  variance  with 
the  popular  opinions  of  the  day,  thai  1  pro- 
pose briefly  to  offer  a  few  reasons  tor  dissent. 

His  theory,  as  stated  in  his  publication,  is 
that  the  earth's  crust  has  been  formed  by  suc- 
cessive additions  of  matter,  such  as  coal, shale, 
limestone,  petroleum,  &c.,  while  passing 
through  its  orbit.  These  elements  existed  in 
a  vapory  or  attenuated  form  in  "  fields  or 
sheets  like  clouds  in  the  sky,"  ami  as  the  earth 
in  her  orbit  passed  through  these  materials 
"  floating  in  the  firmament,"  they  were  wrap- 
ped around  it,  and  afterwards  became  solid  by 
chemical  and  other  forces.  In  this  way  coal, 
petroleum,  and  many  rocks  were  formed. 

This  theory  supposes  matter  to  be  left 
floating  in  space  without  the  control  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  ;  which  supposition  is  un- 
supported by  any  evidence  of  fact,  and  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  what  is  conceded  by  all 
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philosophers  to  be  a  universal  law,  pervading 
all  matter ;  by  the  force  of  which  the  universe 
is  sustained  in  its  beautiful  and  harmonious 
order. 

Matter,  however  attenuated,  must  obey  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  can  exist  in  space  only 
in  obedience  to  its  law.  Supposing  that  coal, 
petroleum,  sand,  &c,  should  have  existed  in 
some  part  of  the  heavens,  as  suggested  by  G. 
Frost,  it  must  have  had  a  motion  and  orbit, 
and  that  motion  and  orbit  would,  by  well  es- 
tablished astronomical  laws,  have  depended 
on  its  quantity — therefore  its  orbit  must  have 
been  distinct  from  the  earth's,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  two  should  have  interfered. 
But,  supposing  this  proposition  to  be  admissi- 
ble ;  at  each  successive  wrapping,  the  earth's 
motion  and  orbit  would  have  to  conform  to 
the  addition  of  new  matter ;  the  earth  must 
have  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  change,  and 
our  planetary  system  subject  to  disturbances 
quite  unsatisfactory  to  contemplate. 

As  regards  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal,  the 
evidences  are  so  abundant  that  geologists,  with 
great  unanimity,  have  long  since  regarded  it 
as  well  established.  A  detailed  list  of  the 
evidences  would  be  much  too  long  for  the 
columns  of  the  Intelligencer ;  it  may,  however, 
be  stated  that  the  coal  plants  of  the  American 
coal  fields  thus  far  observed,  number  350 
species.  150  species  have  been  procured  from 
a  single  coal  bed  in  Ohio.  These  plants  are 
petrified  or  their  impress  made  on  the  rocks 
and  coal,  besides  which  specimens  of  trees  are 
found  standing  erect  with  their  roots  embedded 
in  the  clay  beneath  the  coal. 

Wood,  under  certain  conditions,  has  been 
found  to  be  undergoing  changes  analogous  to 
that  of  coal.  Animal  life,  by  the  fossil  re- 
mains that  are  found,  was  abundant  during 
the  carboniferous  era. 

Had  sand,  coal,  mud,  lime,  and  kindred 
matter,  beside  the  occasional  floods  of  petro- 
leum, been  wrapped  around  the  earth  as  sug- 
gested, we  must  suppose  that  neither  vegetable 
nor  animal  life  could  have  existed. 

But  if  more  evidence  were  needed,  it  may 
be  stated  that  even  the  solid  anthracite  has 
been  made,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  to  di- 
vulge its  vegetable  origin  :  of  which  J.  D. 
Dana,  a  well  known  geologist,  remarks,  no 
stronger  evidence  could  be  had  that  it  was 
made  up  of  carbonized  vegetable  fibre. 

Old  Theory. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SHELL  SHOWERS. 

An  interesting  article,  over  the  signature  of 
S.  R.  R.,  upon  the  recent  shell  storm  in  Penn- 
sylvania, appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  a  few 
weeks  since.  The  descent  of  these  and  other 
bodies  to  the  earth  must  necessarily  remain  a 


mystery  to  naturalists  generally,  until  the 
present  geological  theories,  respecting  the 
formation  of  our  planet,  shall  be  superseded 
by  a  more  rational  hypothesis. 

Our  friend  S.  R.  R.  does  not  venture  a  con- 
jecture respecting  the  origin  of  these  serial  or- 
ganisms. In  this  respect,  however,  he  is  in  com- 
panionship with  Professor  Dana,  of  Yale 
College,  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  American 
geologists,  who,  in  reciting  the  descent  of  the 
meteoric  stones,  masses  of  iron,  and  other  sub- 
stances, says :  "  They  are  celestial  bodies  sent 
to  us  from  the  heavens  ;  "  but  attempts  no  ex- 
planation of  their  origin,  nor  of  the  numerous 
dust,  sand,  and  shell  showers  which  at  different 
times  have  visited  the  earth. 

Some  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  dust  and  other 
showers,  of  hitherto  unexplainable  origin,  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Quoting  from 
authority,  Dana  says,  a  dust  shower  occurred 
near  Lyons,  which,  by  computation,  was  equiv- 
alent in  weight  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Darwin  estimated  the 
breadth  of  a  dust  shower,  near  the  Cape  De 
Verd  Islands,  at  sixteen  hundred  square  miles  ; 
another,  in  Italy,  covered  two  hundred  square 
miles, — not  volcanic  ashes,  but  earth  dust. 

Mixed  with  the  dust  shower,  in  one  instance, 
were  about  sixty  species  of  microscopic  organ- 
isms. The  total  number  of  these  species,  known 
to  have  descended  to  the  earth,  is  about  three 
hundred.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of 
this  history  is  that  twenty-seven  species  of 
these  strange  visitors,  which  have  descended 
from  the  firmament,  are  ascertained  to  be  of 
the  same  genus  as  what  are  now  found  em- 
bedded in  the  earth's  crust,  or  living  upon  or 
near  its  surface. 

This  surprising  incident  favors  the  sentiment 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  small  shell  fos- 
sils, found  embedded  in  the  earth's  crust,  had 
their  origin  and  growth  in  matter,  while 
primevally  floating  in  the  firmament,  and 
which,  when  arriving  within  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  were  drawn  to  it,  as  the 
three  hundred  enumerated  species  were,  and 
as  was  interestingly  exemplified  in  the  shell 
shower  described  by  our  friend  S.  R.  R. 

The  remarkable  instance  of  a  living  animal 
shower,  recently  occurred  near  Geneva,  in 
France,  when  so  great  a  number  of  winged 
ants  descended,  that  a  person  walking  could 
not  avoid  crushing  several  at  every  step. 
Blood  showers  have  also  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curred ;  the  substance  which  fell,  though  re- 
sembling blood,  was  supposed  to  be  composed 
of  minute  reddish  insects.  I  see,  moreover,  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  some  would 
call  the  vulgar  sentiment,  that  showers  of 
other  forms  of  animal  life  have  not  unfre- 
quently occurred,  but  scientifics  having  been 
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opposed  to  this  admission,  no  published  history- 
has  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon. 

In  regard  to  the  more  ponderous  bodies 
which  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  Ehrenbergh, 
a  German  naturalist,  estimates  that  upon  an 
average  ten  meteoric  bodies,  such  as  iron, 
stone,  &c,  have  daily  descended  to  the  earth, 
from  the  earliest  historic  times,  which,  com- 
puting at  five  thousand  years,  would  amount 
to  eighteen  million  aerolites,  which  have 
united  themselves  to  our  planet,  after  its 
creation  had  been  mostly  completed. 

The  origin  of  these  serolites,  and  the  cause 
of  their  descent  upon  the  earth,  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  comparison,  that  as,  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  some  straggling  flakes 
continue  to  descend  during  hours  after  the 
main  body  has  fallen,  so  also  after  the  earth 
had  gathered  to  itself  the  mass  of  materials 
within  the  range  of  its  attraction,  some  strag- 
gling parcels  of  meteoric  stones,  iron,  copper, 
and  also  showers  of  dirt,  dust  and  sand,  have 
from  time  to  time  descended  from  the  firma- 
ment upon  the  earth. 

The  descent  of  these  serolites  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  theory  indicated  in  my 
treatise  upon  the  primeval  condition  of  the 
matter  of  our  planet,  which  theory  affords  the 
only  consistent  explanation  ever  given,  as  far 
as  I  know,  of  the  origin  of  these  serial  visit- 
ants, and  also  of  the  brilliant  meteoric  display 
which  so  remarkably  and  so  resplendently  il- 
lumines our  horizon,  during  a  few  hours,  at 
each  returning  autumn. 

But  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
descent  of  animal  organisms,  both  vital  and 
fossilized,  through  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  aeronauts  report  as  in- 
creasing in  cold  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
attained  ;  indicating  that  an  altitude  of  a  few 
additional  miles,  with  the  same  proportionate 
increase  of  cold,  would  realize  a  frigidity  in- 
compatible with  animal  life  ?  Let  us  investi- 
gate this  supposed  objection. 

Deep  sea  soundings  prove  that  cold  uni- 
formly increases,  until,  at  the  depth  of  two 
and  a  half  miles,  the  thermometer  indicates 
a  temperature  of  two  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  below  which  no  increase  of  cold  is 
noted,  to  whatever  depth  the  plummet  has 
descended.  This  interesting  experiment  evin- 
ces the  probability,  that  in  the  oonstil ution  of 
our  planet,  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
natural  condition  of  temperature,  towards 
which  the  matter  composing  it  spontaneously 
inclines  when  uninfluenced  by  extraneous  and 
refrigerating  causes. 

As  the  depth  of  two  and  a  half  miles  marks 

the  range  in  the  Ocean  below  which  no  refrig- 

crating  agency  appears  Increasingly  (o  operate, 


so  I  perceive  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  is 
a  limit  also  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  firma- 
ment, beyond  which  the  temperature  ceases 
to  be  variable. 

The  circumstantial  evidences  moreover  are 
that  the  point  of  limitation,  in  the  increase  of 
cold,  is  above  the  freezing  point ;  for  a  frozen 
condition  implies  a  state  of  fixedness  in  which 
no  plant  can  grow,  no  seed  can  germinate,  and 
no  animal  in  that  condition  can  exercise  the 
functions  of  vitality. 

But  as  it  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  economy  of  the  Divine  Architect  that 
matter  should  teem  with  animaj  life,  and  as 
a  state  of  fixedness  precludes  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  living  organisms,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  the  sentiment,  that  the  natural  or 
constitutional  temperament  of  matter,  both 
what  pertains  to  our  solar  system,  and  all 
other  matter  in  the  universe,  is,  in  its  natural 
condition,  above  the  freezing  point,  and  of 
course,  in  this  respect,  adapted,  in  its  per- 
fected state,  to  some  form  of  animal  life. 

Although  our  planet,  during  the  unknown 
ages  of  its  orbitual  travel,  has  gathered  to 
itself  nearly  all  the  materials  within  range  of 
its  attraction,  still  the  descent,  at  the  present 
time,  of  sand,  dust,  and  other  earthy  matter, 
indicates  there  is  yet  in  the  firmament  relics 
and  parcels  of  similar  characteristics ;  and  the 
descent  of  microscopic  organisms,  of  animal 
relics,  and  even  of  living  animals,  all  indicate 
that  the  matter  yet  floating  in  the  firmament, 
is,  equally  with  the  matter  of  our  earth,  endued 
by  the  Creator  with  the  attributes  essential  in 
the  economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  exist- 
ences. 

The  description  of  the  shell  shower,  by  S. 
R.  R.,  implies  that  the  shells  had  recently 
been  occupied  by  their  former  owners;  and 
as  they  could  not  have  had  an  origin  in  a 
frozen  medium,  it  follows,  at  least, inferentially, 
that  in  the  upper  range  of  our  atmosphere,  or 
in  the  firmament  above  the  atmosphere,  there 
must  be  a  condition  of  climate  adapted  to  the 
procreation  and  support  of  animal  life, 

And  as  all  the  explored  regions  of  the  earth's 
surface  abound  with  living  or  fossilized  or- 
ganisms, it  is  a  rational  inference  that  the 
vital  forces,  which  are  in  operation  here,  are 
not  less  active  in  the  matter  floating  in  the 
firmament,  and  that  the  interplanetary  spaces 
are  occupied  by  animal  existences,  doubtless, 
however,  of  a  low  order,  and  adapted  to  the 
imperfect  medium  in  which  they  are  immersed, 
and  by  which  they  are  surrounded  :  we  can 
therefore  consistently  believe  that  the  animal 
relics,  which  recently  descended  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  also  other  animal  organisms  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  fallen,  had  their 
origin  and  growth  in  mailer  floating  in  the 
firmament,  and  in  process  of  time,  when  ap- 
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proaching  within  the  earth's  gravitational  in- 
fluence, were  attracted  to  it.  < 

Frequent  allusions  having  herein  been  made  j 
to  "  matter  floating  in  the  firmament,"  it  may- 
be necessary  to  explain  that  the  locality  of  i 
such  matter  or  material  is  of  course  so  far  re-  i 
moved  from  the  earth's  orbit,  as  to  be  in  i 
general  beyond  its  gravitational  influence;  . 
and  it  is  only  when  straggling  pieces  or  par- 
cels approach  within  the  attractive  influence 
of  the  earth,  that  they  are  drawn  to  and  be- 
come incorporated  with  it. 

The  supposition  of  matter  floating  in  the  1 
firmament  is  not  a  visionary  conjecture;  its 
truth  is  abundantly  verified  by  the  descent  of 
earthy  and  other  substances,  and  also  by  what 
are  termed  spots  in  the  sun,  great  numbers  of 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  some  of  them 
of  great  extent,  comprising  areas  of  fifty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

These  fields  of  floating  matter,  according  to 
my  hypothesis,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  are 
the  materials  composing  our  earth,  but  so 
sparsely  diffused  as  but  imperfectly  to  inter- 
cept the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  when  the  wonder- 
working power  of  the  Creator  shall  so  ordain, 
they  will  be  gathered  into  an  orb,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  our  own  planet  were  primeyally 
gathered. 

Spectroscopic  observations  reveal  that  these 
spots  on  the  sun  are  of  various  hues,  indicating 
varieties  of  matter,  and  when,  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Almighty,  another  nucleus  or  embryo 
world  shall  be  spoken  into  existence,  and 
begin  its  planetary  motion  in  its  orbit,  it  will 
gather  up  these  variegated  materials  within 
its  attraction  ;  and  the  several  different  layers 
and  stratifications  of  the  new-made  planet, 
when  approaching  completion,  will  exhibit 
aspects  similar  to  the  layers  and  stratifications 
discoverable  in  the  crust  of  our  earth. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  seen  an 
account  of  some  of  the  marvellous  revealings 
of  the  spectroscope,  including  the  discovery  in 
the  firmament  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
almost  illimitable  areas ;  and  as,  according  to 
my  published  theory,  petroleum  was  formed 
in  the  firmament  by  a  chemical  combination 
of  these  two  elements,  these  revealings  of  the 
spectroscope  are  a  most  unexpected  corrobo- 
ration of  my  hypothesis  relative  to  the  origin 
of  petroleum  and  coal. 

These  last  remarks  are  not  in  immediate 
relationship  with  the  foregoing  dissertation, 
but  are  appended  as  an  exemplification  of  my 
general  theory,  that  petroleum  and  coal  were 
created  and  elaborated  in  the  firmament,  and 
subsequently  were  gathered  up  by  the  earth, 
as  other  component  parts  of  our  planet  were 
gathered. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Greenvale,  Long  Island,  3d  mo.,  1870. 


There  is  such  an  honest,  rational  protest 
contained  in  the  following  lines  against  the 
needless  expenditure  "  in  honor"  of  George 
Peabody,  a  man  who,  it  is  said,  "  never  owned 
a  dwelling  or  carriage  in  his  life,"  that  I 
think  them  worthy  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  Intelligencer.  T. 

WHAT  GEORGE  PEABODY'S  SOUL  SAID  TO  HIS 

BODY. — FEB.  8,  1870. 
Poor  bones  !    Poor  tired  flesh  !  buried  at  last — 
The  pomp,  the  pageant  and  the  crowd  all  past : 
I  laid  thee  down  right  gladly  to  thy  rest, 
Thinking  to  hide  thee  in  the  earth's  still  breast, 
Shut  out  from  all  the  noise,  the  gaze  of  life, 
Thou  wert  so  weary  with  its  toil  and  strife. 
I've  pitied  thee,  as  tossing  to  and  fro, 
Over  the  sea  and  land  I  watched  thee  go  ! 
I've  grieved  that  England's  wealth  was  so  misspent, 
In  honoring  thee,  thou  vacant  tenement  ! 
Could  those  mute  lips  have  spoken,  they  had  said, 
"  Care  for  the  living  honors  best  the  dead." 
I  thank  "The  Queen,"  "The  Lords,"  "The  Peo- 
ple" all, 

For  "Guard  of  Honor,"  "Shrine"  and  "Silvered 
Pall." 

But  richer  meed  of  homage  had  they  paid, 
Had'st  thou  without  this  pomp  in  earth  been  laid, 
And  all  the  gold  for  thee  so  freely  spent 
To  "God' 3  poor"  given  1    I  had  been  more  con- 
tent 

If,  in  my  own  dear  land,  some  empty  hands 
Had  been  well-filled !    Some  freezing  household 
bands 

Had  gathered  round  a  hearth,  whose  cheerful  fire 
ilfy  memory  helped  to  light !    No  funeral  pyre 
Were  half  so  grand  as  a  poor  mother's  blessing, 
While,  warmed  and  fed,  she  smiled,  her  babes 
caressing  ! 

Prouder  than  funeral  car,  or  black  draped  Hall, 
My  monument  had  been,  if  from  ye  all 
A  solemn  protest  had  been  uttered  loud 
Against  this  waste  of  gold,  this  jostling  crowd  ! 
And  laying  this  body  quietly  in  the  ground, 
Ye  had  let  its  life-work  fittingly  be  crowned, 
By  absence  of  all  pomp  and  idle  show — 
The  bitter  mockery  of  a  needless  woe  ! 
And  with  the  wealth  you've  squandered  for  the 
dead, 

The  homeless  and  the  hungry  housed  and  fed  I 


GROWING  IN  GRACE. 
This  did  not  once  so  trouble  me 
That  better  I  could  not  love  Thee  ; 

But  now  I  feel  and  know, 
That  only  when  we  love,  we  find 
How  far  our  hearts  remain  behind 

The  love  they  should  bestow. 
While  we  had  little  care  to  call 
On  Thee,  and  scarcely  prayed  at  all, 

We  seemed  enough  to  pray : 
But  now  we  only  think  with  shame 
How  seldom  to  Thy  glorious  name 

Our  lips  their  offerings  pay. 
And  when  we  gave  yet  slighter  heed 
Unto  our  brother's  suffering  need, 

Our  heart  reproached  us  then 
Not  half  so  much  as  now,  that  we 
With  such  a  careless  eye  can  see 

The  woes  and  wants  of  men. 
In  doing  is  this  knowledge  won, 
To  see  what  remains  undone ; 
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With  this  our  pride  repiess, 
And  give  us  grace,  a  growing  store 
That  day  by  day  we  may  do  more, 

And  may  esteem  it  less. 

—  Trench. 

AN  INDIAN  BURIAL. 

It  was  a  bleak  cold  day  in  November,  and 
the  wiud  swept  over  the  wide  waste  of  prairie 
with  relentless  fury.  No  huge  trees  intercep- 
ted its  path  to  bow  and  sway  their  branches, 
or  rock  their  giant  forms  before  the  blast. 
No  tall  pine  trees  gave  out  their  weird  sounds, 
or  sighed  and  moaned  as  when  the  wind 
rushes  through  the  forests  at  home. 

The  dry  yellow  grass  bent  low  to  the  earth, 
as  the  cringing  subjects  cower  before  the  fiat 
of  a  mighty  king  ;  and  onward  over  hills  and 
through  the  little  valleys  old  Boreas  and  his 
fierce  horde  from  the  north  held  high  carni- 
val. 

A  wail  went  out  on  the  wind  that  day,  but 
!  it  died  away,  as  the  little  circle  of  wavelets 
from  a  pebble  dropped  in  the  great  ocean 
lose  themselves  before  they  reach  the  shore; 
a  wail  which  came  from  a  lowly  tent,  and 
from  the  agonized   bosom  of  a  wife  and 
|  mother.    A  brave  had  fallen,  not  in  mortal 
combat  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  grappling 
with  the  Grim  Destroyer,  had  grown  weary 
and  lay  down  to  rise  no  more,  till  called  to 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Great  Spirit  ; 
|  where,  with  renewed  life,  and  strength,  and 
youth,  he  would  join  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore, and  enter  into  their  favorite  pastime. 

The  body  lay  in  the  rough  coffin,  shut  out 
forever  from  mortal  gaze,  while  closely  hud- 
dled together  in  little  groups  around  the  dark 
dreary-looking  room,  sat  the  kindred  and 
friends  of  the  dead,  drawn  thither  from  lodge 
|  and  wigwam  to  witness  the  burial  service. 

The  kind  fatherly  minister  talked  to  them 
|  of  the  Great  Wah-kun-da,  whom  their  white 
brothers  profess  to  worship  and  to  serve,  and 
I  pointed  them  to  the  light  which  would  one 
I  day  break  upon  their  souls  now  shrouded  in 
I  darkness,  and  teach  them  that  there  were 
H  higher  and  holier  enjoyments  beyond  the  con- 
I  fines  of  the  grave.  He  prayed,  both  for  the 
|  future  welfare  of  the  departed  and  for  the 
I  living,  who  saw  before  them  the  evidence  of 
1  our  mortality.  They  listened  with  upturned 
|  faces,  —  these  simple-hearted  people,  —  and 
I  like  little  children  wondered  at  the  beau- 
1  tiful  figure  they  could  not  fully  compre- 
I  liend. 

I  thought  how,  at  the  awakening  of  this 
new  Heaven-born  hope  in  the  soul  of  the 
savage,  his  feet  should  be  placed  upon  the 
narrow  trail,  not  that  which  has  led  hi  in  so 
often  in  safety  to  his  earthly  destination,  but 
that  which  would  lead  the  way  lo  a  mansion 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  (he  Heavens! 


Then  toward  its  last  resting  place  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  the  departed  brave  were  borne. 
There  was  no  hearse  with  pall  and  sombre 
plumes,  but  the  old  sled  was  drawn  over  the 
crusty  snow  with  its  burden,  crushing  in  the 
brittle  ice  and  sounding  unlike  the  solemn 
moving  of  a  funeral  train.  We  rode  along, 
and  diverging  from  the  beaten  track,  crept 
up  the  slanting  sides  of  the  lofty  hill  which 
reared  its  head  up  toward  a  wintry  sky,  until 
upon  the  summit  we  halted  by  the  open 
grave.  The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  billowy 
sea  of  land,  save  a  little  golden  rim,  from 
which  shot  out  a  few  faint  rays,  'that  lay  for 
a  moment  over  the  fresh  clods,  then  drew 
their  lengths  back  over  the  earth,  and  left  a 
cold  leaden  sky  above  us.  Just  then  the  out- 
lines of  the  old  sled  loomed  up  in  the  twilight, 
and  the  dusky  forms  of  the  red  men  stole 
silently  along  in  irregular  order. 

I  cannot  describe  the  strange  feelings  which 
crept  over  me  as  I  stood  in  this  distant  land, 
beside  an  Indian  grave;  stood  there  and  saw 
gathered  around,  as  in  a  more  Christian 
country,  those  who  mourned  the  loved  and 
lost,  the  wife,  the  father  and  the  friend,  and 
I  wondered  if  their  hearts  were  susceptible  of 
the  same  keen  sorrow  as  they  who  were  more 
enlightened,  and — 

As  I  looked  on  the  form  of  the  hrave  old  chief, 
My  heart  was  touched  by  his  tear  stained  eye  ; 
His  head  low  bowed  on  the  manly  breast, 
Which  heaved  and  fell  with  a  mournful  sigh. 

This  was  the  old  father,  who  was  proud  of  his 
noble  young  brave.  The  body  of  Yanuga- 
gahe  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  but  no  clods 
fell  with  sounds  which  grate  so  harshly  upon 
the  grief- stricken  heart. 

Quietly  the  little  offerings  for  the  dead 
were  lowered  and  placed  with  him  in  the 
grave;  many  treasures  dear  to  the  living  and 
now  bestowed  as  a  parting  gift  by  the  hand 
of  affection  ;  then  the  bright  red  blanket 
formed  a  winding  sheet  over  all,  and  t he  last 
sad  office  was  performed,  and  turning  away  I 
said  in  my  heart, — 

We  see  how  the  old,  the  yonng, 

The  grave,  the  sad,  the  g«J, 
Alike,  they  who  sorrow  or  sing 
Are  called  from  earth  away. 
0,  death  !  alas  no  hand 

Thy  power  can  stay. 
We  are  bom,  we  know,  to  die, 
To  die,  we  know  not  when  ; 
And  this  precious  boon  we  must  give 

Back  to  its  Author  agaiu. 
Whj  do  \v(>  w  ish  U)  llfl  f 
To  keep  it  then  I 
Alas  1  how  we  cling  to  life  ! 

We  mourn,  we  laugh,  w*  weep, 
A  few  fleeting  pleasures,  and  theu 

Comes  the  last  long  tdeep. 
Where  we  will  wnke  and  when  I 
Is  a  mystery  deep. 
Omaha  Agency,  Xebraska.  R. 
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DEATH  OF  ANSON  BURLINGAME. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Anson 
Burlingame,  which  most  unexpected  event 
took  place  on  Tuesday  at  St.  Petersburg,  will 
be  received  with  surprise  and  sorrow  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Burlingame  was  born  at  New  Berlin, 
Chenango  county,  in  this  State,  on  the  14th 
November,  1822,  and  spent  his  youth  chiefly 
in  active  life  upon  the  western  frontier,  at  one 
time  in  surveying  land  and  at  another  in 
taking  part,  singularly  enough  at  so  early  an 
age,  in  making  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes 
on  the  outposts  of  civilization.  The  treaties 
which  he  subsequensly  made  weie  of  much 
greater  historical  importance,  and  mark  an 
era  in  the  world's  progress. 

Mr.  Burlingame's  education  was  begun  at 
the  Branch  University  of  Michigan,  which 
seminary  of  learning  he  left  to  enter  Harvard 
University,  where  he  obtained  a  degree  in 
1846.  Adopting  the  law  as  his  profession,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  in  Boston,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  transferred  to  public  station 
as  a  state  senator.  He  was  elected  as  such  in 
1852,  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Convention  for  revising  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

From  that  time  till  his  appointment  by 
President  Lincoln  as  Minister  to  China  in 
1861,  he  was  always  prominent  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  he  has  since 
been  prominent  before  the  world.  He  was  a 
Representative  in  the  Thirty-fourth,  the  Thir- 
ty-fifty and  the  Thirty- sixth  Congress,  serving 
four  sessions  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  His  diplomatic  service 
under  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  is 
too  well  known  to  need  mention;  but  per- 
haps it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  of  it  that  a 
mission  of  greater  interest  and  d'gnity  has 
never  been  confided  to  a  statesman.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  the  largest  sense  a 
"  Citizen  of  the  World,"  and  the  work  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  of  bringing  the  vast  Chinese  Empire 
with  its  teeming  millions  and  its  immemorial 
semi-civilization  into  religions  with  the  great 
western  nations,  will  long  preserve  his  name 
as  one  of  the  foremost  workers  of  progress. 

One  cannot  see  without  regret  so  brilliant  a 
career  as  Mr.  Burlingame's  broken  into  by 
death.  Nor  is  this  regret  only  personal,  for 
he  had  obtained  such  influence  at  Pekin,  and 
was  a  man  of  such  genuine  American  ideas, 
that  his  presence  and  labors  in  China  promised 
to  have  highly  important  and  useful  results, 
in  the  introduction,  to  the  Chinese  people,  of 
the  appliances  of  American  and  European 
civilization. — Evening  Post,  2d  mo.  23d,  1870. 


THE  LIFE  OF  IRON. 

A  scientific  paper,  discoursing  on  "  The 
Life  of  an  Iron  Bridge,"  remarks: — 

It  sounds  a  little  oddly  to  hear  of  the  life 
of  an  inanimate  thing.  But  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  settled,  that  things  inanimate,  as 
well  as  animate,  have  life  periods,  varying  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Thus  iron  itself, 
when  wrought  into  certain  useful  things,  has 
a  period  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  life  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  wrought.  It  is  not  simply  liable  to  be 
used  up  by  wear  and  tear;  but  also  to  lose  its 
tenacity  and  elasticity,  and  to  be  disintegrated 
and  weakened — in  short,  to  lose  its  life  and 
become  useless  long  before  it  is  worn  out,  and 
even  when  not  worn  at  all.  For  example,  a 
wrought-iron  girder-bridge  can  bear  only  a 
certain  amount  of  daily  use,  without  rapid 
depreciation  of  strength.  It  must  have  sea- 
sons of  rest  from  strain,  just  as  an  animal  re- 
quires rest,  and  its  life  depends  on  these.  If 
subjected  to  a  heavy  strain,  often  repeated, 
with  little  intervening  rest,  its  life  will  be 
proportionately  less  than  it  would  be  under 
other  circumstances. 

The  Engineer  has  gone  into  certain  calcu- 
lations to  show  how  long  a  wrought-iron 
bridge  may  be  expected  to  live  under  given 
circumstances.  And  it  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  a  bridge,  subject  at  intervals  to 
a  dynamical  load  not  exceeding  a  fourth  part 
of  its  powers  of  ultimate  resistance — that  is  to 
say,  not  subjected  to  this  strain  more  than  one 
hundred  times  in  twenty-four  hours — may  be 
safe  to  travel  for  about  328  years.  But,  as 
many  of  the  hardest  worked  iron  railroad- 
bridges  are  subject  to  twice,  or  even  thrice 
this  number  of  daily  strains,  the  conclusion 
reached  is,  that  a  girder-bridge  cannot  be 
safely  counted  on  for  more  than  about  one 
hundred  years.  These  calculations,  if  reliable 
— and  we  see  not  why  they  may  not  be — are 
very  important  for  all  users  of  iron  subject  to 
heavy  strains.  They  tend  to  show  that  a 
thing  may  be  as  strong  as  the  best  iron  can 
make  it,  and  yet  be  subject  to  loss  of  strength 
and  life  even  without  wear. 


GRASSHOPPERS  AND  JESSAMINE. 

The  vegetable  and  the  animal  world  have 
been  so  completely  deluded  by  the  extraordi- 
nary mildness  of  the  present  season  that  they 
have  come  out  in  their  full  spring  suits,  in 
very  mid-winter.  At  this  moment  several 
lively  young  grasshoppers  are  crawling  about 
on  some  fresh  grass,  upon  our  desk,  evidently 
puzzled  to  know  what  it  is  all  about,  They 
have  a  sleepy  look  about  them,  as  who  would 
say,  "You  lmve  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must 
slumber  again."  But  they  are  veritable,  liv- 
ing green  grasshoppers,  the  greenest,  in  a 
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moral  or  mental  point  of  view,  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  in- 
sects come  from  New  Jersey.  No  Pennsyl- 
vania grasshopper  would  have  been  so  egre- 
giously  taken  in. 

And  then  we  have  received  several  sprays 
of  the  yellow  jessamine,  in  full  bloom,  from 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
these  beautiful  flowers  come  from  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  as  from  New  Jersey.  The  Key- 
stone State  is  not  to  be  out-done  by  hertrans- 
Delawarian  rival  in  her  botanic  beauties. 

Grasshoppers  and  jessamines  in  January 
have  probably  never  before  been  seen  in 
Philadelphia;  certainly  not  within  the  mem- 
ory of  this  generation.  The  ancient  records 
give  two  or  three  winters  almost  equal  to  the 
present  one,  but  none  of  them  speak  of  a  res- 
urrection of  grasshoppers  in  January.  1790 
opened  without  frost  or  ice,  with  boys  bathing 
in  the  Delaware,  and  flies  plenty  in  the 
houses.  In  January,  1793,  shad  were'caught 
in  the  Delaware,  and  the  extreme  temperature 
of  the  weather  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all 
previous  records.  In  1827-8  the  winter  was 
remarkable  for  its  mildness.  The  navigation 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  was  uninter- 
rupted, and  plowing  was  common  all  through 
the  winter.  Shad  were  caught  in  the  Dela- 
ware early  in  February.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber any  winter  since  that  time  equal  in  mild- 
ness to  the  "Grasshopper"  winter  of  1869- 
70. —  The  Evening  Bulletin,  1st  mo.,  1870. 


nasty  smell,  and  most  of  its  compounds  and 
derivatives  are  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
odors,  which  imitate  to  a  nicety  those  of  vari- 
ous plants,  fruits,  &c,  as  well  as  those  of  in- 
sects. From  perfumes  the  most  agreeable  it 
is  but  a  step  to  the  utterly  disgusting.  The 
following  examples  were  some  time  since  given 
by  the  Scientific  American  : 

Drop  amylic  alcohol  on  platinum  black. 
It  immediately  oxidizes  to  an  acid  which 
gives  the  smell  of  valerian.  Distil  amylic  al- 
cohol with  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  acetate  of  potash  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  retort,  and  an  oily  product,  smel- 
ling exactly  like  the  Jargonette  pear,  is  gen- 
erated. Distilling  with  chromic  acid  obtained 
in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  above,  and  an 
oil  smelling  like  apples  is  produced.  Cognac 
and  grape  oils  are  imitated  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  from  the  same 
radicals.  Products  having  the  odor  of  bananas, 
oranges,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit,  are 
successfully  imitated  by  analogous  methods. 
But  the  odors  produced  are  not,  by  any  means, 
all  of  them  pleasant.  Those  of  disgusting 
plants,  bed-bugs,  squash-bugs,  &c,  &c,  are 
equally  attainable,  though  not  in  general  re- 
quest. Another  series  of  substances  possessing 
odors  similar  to  those  found  in  certain  species 
of  plants,  are  the  sulphur  alcohols,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  or  the  sulphides  of  ethyl. 
The  odors  of  these  sulphides  are  like  those  of 
garlic,  onions,  leeks,  &c.  The  sulphur  iu 
these  compounds  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
arsenic,  giving  rise  to  other  compounds  inde- 
scribably disgusting,  and  as  noxious  as  they 
are  offensive.  We  may  add  in  relation  to 
fusil  oil  itself,  that  it  is  contained  in  newly 
distilled  liquors,  and  is  abundant  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  newness  and  low  price. 
This  contaminative  oil  sometimes  exists  even 
in  proof  spirits,  and  contributes  a  large  share 
in  producing  the  poisonous  effects  of  indulg- 
ence in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. — Daily  Paper, 

SOLAR  WONDERS. 

Astronomers  have  been  revealing  so  many 
wonders  in  the  vast  globe  which"  rules  the 
planetary  scheme,  that  we  cannot  yet  hope  to 
see  the  startling  results  of  their  researches 
co-ordinate  into  a  consistent  whole.  On  every 
hand  new  marvels  are  brought  to  light  A  ; 
one  time  Mr.  Loekyer  surprises  us  hv  exhibit- 
ing the  amazing  velocities  with  which  the 
solar  storms  rage  across  the  blazing  surface 
of  our  luminary.  At  another,  the  energetic 
astronomer  who  presides  over  the  Roman  Ob- 
servatory tells  us  of  water  within  the  tierce 
tumult  of  the  solar  spots.  The  Kew  observers 
track  the  strange  influences  of  the  planets  on 
the  solar  atmosphere,  watching  not  on)v  the 
great  tide  of  spots  which  sweeps  in  the  ten- 


IMITATED  FLAVORS — FUSIL  OIL. 

Chemistry  has  shown  that  the  delicate 
odors  of  flowers,  the  rose  and  the  jasmine, 
for  example,  arise  from  volatile  oil  existing 
in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  flower,  sometimes  the  bark  or  wood,  that 
contains  these  essential  oils,  some  of  which 
are  procurable  from  the  substances  just  men- 
tioned, by  distillation.  Others  require  more 
refined  processes,  and  some  elude  all  attempts 
to  obtain  them.  These  oils  have  taste  as  well 
as  smell,  and  give  peculiar  flavor  to  fruits, 
wines  and  liquors,  distilled  from  fermented 
fruit  juices.  The  flavors  thus  resulting  are 
called  the  bouquets  of  liquors.  The  compo- 
sition of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  being 
little  else  than  alcohol,  water,  sugar  with 
coloring  matter,  and  a  peculiar  flavor  or 
'  "bouquet,"  the  idea  of  making  fictitious 
imitations  was  quite  an  obvious  one.  Much 
has  been  said  about  fusil  oil  during  the  past 
year.  This  is  a  substance  generated  during 
the  distillation  of  whisky  from  potatoes,  and 
by  other  methods,  which  need  not.  be  explained 
here.  Fusil  oil  has  lor  its  base  a  peculiar 
substance  called  amyle,  and  has  hence  received 
the  name  of  amylic  alcohol.    It  has  a  very 
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year  period  over  the  solar  storm- zones,  and 
then  leaves  our  sun  clear  from  speck  or  stain, 
but  also  the  ripples  of  spot-formation  which 
come  in  shorter  periods,  and  seem  inextricably- 
blended,  to  ordinary  observers,  with  the  great 
periodic  disturbances.  Lastly,  Lockyer,  Hug- 
nins,  Zollner  and  Secchi,  describe  the  magic 
changes  of  form  which  pass  over  tongues  of 
flame,  projecting  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
solar  surface.    It  seems  to  us  that,  when  we 
consider  the  real  dimensions  of  the  solar 
globe,  we  appreciate  more  fully  the  wonder- 
ful nature  of  those  processes  of  action  indica- 
ted by  recent  researches,  than  when  we  re- 
gard "these  without  direct  reference  to  the 
sun's  magnitude.    How  many  of  us  really 
appreciate  the  enormous  volume  of  the  sun? 
We  read  certain  figures  in  books  of  astrono- 
my ;  but  do  we  grasp  their  full  significance  ? 
There  is,  however,  a  simple  way  of  viewing 
the  matter,  which  at  once  opens  our  eyes  to 
the  vastness  of  the  solar  giobe.    If  we  re- 
member that  the  earth  on  which  we  move, 
the  scene  of  all  those  interests  which  we  deem 
so  important,  bears  so  minute  a  proportion  to 
the  sun,  that,  if  he  were  represented  by  a  two 
feet  globe,  the  earth  would,  on  the  same  scale, 
appear  no  larger  than  a  cherry  stone,  we  see 
what  wonderful  processes  of  action  those 
must  be  which  are  at  work  upon  the  solar 
surface.    We  recognize  in  our  hurricanes  the 
action  of  nature  in  her  fiercest  moods,  but 
the  solar  hurricanes  would  in  an  instant  de- 
stroy the  whole  globe  on  wThich  we  live.  We 
wonder  at  the  volcano  which  lays  a  whole 
city  in  ashes,  but  our  earth  would  be  swept 
away  like  a  mote  before  the  rush  of  a  solar 
volcano.    We  see,  lastly,  in  the  earthquake 
which  upheaves  a  continent,  the  most  ener- 
getic of  all  the  forces  at  wrork  upon  our  earth, 
but  the  least  of  the  throes  which  convulse  the 
solar  surface  would  toss  a  globe  like  ours  as 
the  waves  of  ocean  toss  the  lightest  sea-drift. 
— Spectator. 

"There  are  many  toiling  ones  whose  time 
is  not  at  their  own  command,  but  there  is 
not  one  who  cannot  hold  converse  with  God. 
His  ear  can  hear  amid  the  clang  and  war 
of  machinery,  or  the  hum  of  hundreds  of 
voices.  The  heart  can  go  up  to  Him,  no 
matter  what  the  surroundings.  Wherever 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  there  he  raised 
up  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  So  wherever  the 
Christian  heart  is,  there  is  also  an  accept- 
able altar  from  which  the  incense  of  prayer 
and  praise  may  ascend." 

if  EMS. 
Red  Rain. — Prodigy  lovers  will  be  gratified  by 
the  intelligence  that  a  fall  of  what  would  in  other 
days  have  been  called  bloody  rain  has  lately  been 


witnessed.  A  few  weeks  back,  the  Neapolitans 
found  their  streets  stained  with  red,  and  their  gar- 
ments spotted  with  sanguinary-looking  drops.  Ex- 
amined closely,  the  coloring  matter  of  this  shower 
was  found  to  consist  of  small  red  grains,  sensibly 
round,  and  varying  from  the  two-hundredth  to  tbe 
four-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When 
the  mysterious  element  of  this  fall  was  dispelled, 
it  was  clear  that  the  rusty  particles  were  really  dust 
specks  drawn  up  by  the  wind  from  African  deserts 
and  borne  with  it  across  the  Mediterranean.  This 
is  not  an  unprecedented  phenomenon.  Twenty  years 
ago  a  French  philosopher  collected  a  large  quantity 
of  the  same  quality,  and  probably  from  the  same 
source,  from  a  house-top  at  Valence ;  and,  again, 
a  German  found  the  peculiar  African  grit  in  Berlin. 
These  facts  show  how  pests,  and  plagues,  and  the 
germs  of  disease  may  be  carried  from  country  to 
country  by  the  transporting  power  of  the  wind  ;  it 
is  not  always  inanimate  dust  that  is  thus  wafted  to 
immense  distances.  A  shower  of  iusects  fell  at 
Araches,  in  Savoy,  last  January,  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  of  a  species  peculiar  to  the 
forests  of  Central  France  ;  and  a  few  years  back, 
Turin  was  visited  by  millions  of  larva?  of  a  fly  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  These  are 
recent  and  well  proved  cases  ;  many  more  striking 
instances  might  be  collected  from  chronicles  of  things 
curious. — Public  Opinion, 

There  is  reason  te  believe  that  the  primitive  popu- 
lation of  Western  Europe  came  from  Africa.  A  pre- 
historic necropolis  of  3,000  Megalithic  graves  has 
recently  been  opened  in  Algeria  by  M.  Faidherbe, 
who  says  that  the  skulls  do  not  resemble  any  Afri- 
can or  Semitic  race,  but  rather  the  earliest  inhabit- 
ants of  Western  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deposits  of  petroleum 
known  exists  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  On  the 
east  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  petroleum  wells.  Although  they 
have  been  known  for  generations,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  they  have  been  worked  upon 
a  large  scale.  They  are  generally  of  a  slight  depth, 
and  are  frequently  found  beside  each  other.  A  new 
source  was  recently  discovered  beside  an  old  one, 
which  for  centuries  has  daily  produced  thirty  four 
hundred  pounds  of  petroleum,  and  which  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
new  source,  which  daily  produces  forty  thousand 
pounds.  The  American  system  has  lately  been  ap- 
plied to  them  ;  the  sources  rising  from  a  depth  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  frequently  overflow  their 
orifice  and  ascend  above  them  in  great  jets  to  the 
height  of  fifty  to  sixty-five  feet.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  district  of  the  Caucasus  yields  annually 
nineteen  million  pounds  of  petroleum,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  paraffine  of  asphalt. — 
The  Methodist. 

Salt  in  the  Air. — From  a  series  of  observations 
conducted  with  great  care  at  Monaco,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  French  scientist  reports  to 
the  Academy  the  presence  of  a  stratum  of  air  two 
hundred  feet  high  extending  for  miles  inland,  which 
is  constantly  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 
This  saline  stratum,  the  writer  asserts,  is  found  on 
all  sea  coasts,  is  independent  of  barometric  pressure 
or  the  hydrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
due  to  the  "  pulverization"  of  the  sea- water  by  the 
breaking  of  the  surf  upon  the  rocks.  He  contends 
that  the  phenomenon  he  points  out  must  not  be 
confounded  with  what  is  commonly  known  as 
"  spray,"  which  is  of  a  coarse  nature,  and  entirely 
local  in  character. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  pa  e  35  ) 

Let  us  now  glance  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  "  Ten  shillings  lawful  English  money 
I  to  him  in  hand  paid,"  sold  to  Lord  John 
I  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  "  all  that 
I  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  New  England,  and 
I  lying  and  being  to  the  westward  of  Long  Is- 

I  land  which  tract  of  land  is  hereafter 

I  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Nova  Csesaria  or 
I  New  Jersey." 

"When  the  province  of  New  Jersey  came 
I  into  the  possession  of  Lords  Berkeley  and 
I  Cartaret,  they  consulted  the  peace  and  happi- 
I  ness  of  the  settlers  by  the  establishment  of 
I  the  best  regulations  for  intercourse  with  the 
I  natives."    They  say  to  their  Governor  and 
I  Councillors,  should  they  "  happen  to  find  any 
|  natives  in  our  said  province  and  tract  of  land 
I  aforesaid,  that  then  you  treat  them  with  all 
I  humanity  and  kindness,  and  not  in  any  wise 
grieve  or  oppress  them  ;  but  endeavor  by  a 
Christian  carriage,  to  manifest  piety,  justice 
and  charity,  and  in  your  conversation  with 
them  ;  the  manifestation  thereof  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  planters,  and  likewise  advan- 
tageous to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel." 
"And  in  order  that  they  might  be  protected 
from  the  arts  of  designing  men,  6 heir  Lands 
were  not  allowed  to  be  purchased,  excepting 
through  the  governor  and  council,  in  the 


name  of  the  lords  proprietor.  It  was  do  be 
presumed,  however,  that  intercourse  with  such 
varied  characters  as  ever  constitute  the  first- 
population  of  a  new  country  would  present 
many  causes  for  outbreaks  and  disputes.  The 
assembly  therefore  took  measures  to  guard 
against  such  difficulties  by  prohibiting  all 
trade  with  them  ;  and  in  1675,  when  some  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained,  the  sale  to  them 
of  ammunition  was  prevented,  as  well  as  the 
repairing  of  their  fire  arms;  and  the  contin- 
uance of  peace  was  in  subsequent  years  still 
further  secured  by  prohibiting  the  sale,  gift 
or  loan  to  them  of  any  intoxicating  drink." 

These  wholesome  restrictions,  modified  as 
occasion  required,  continued  in  force  under 
the  government  of  the  twenty-four  proprietors, 
and  that  of  the  Crown,  which  succeeded." 

The  conflicting  interests  of  these  twenty-four 
proprietors  necessarily  occasioned  much  con- 
fusion, which  finally  resulted  in  a  formal  sur- 
render of  the  government  to  the  Crown.  On 
the  17th  of  April,  1702,  Queen  Anne  accepted 
the  right  of  government,  and,  as  a  primary 
step  towards  th*  restoration  of  tranquility,  she 
united  East  and  West  Jersey  into  one  Trov- 
ince,  with  Lord  Cornbury  as  governor.  That 
we  may  measure  the  advance  made  since  that 
day  in  civilisation,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  fact,  that  in  her  instructions  to  the  newly- 
appointed  Governor,  the  Queen  granted  lib- 
erty of  conscience  to  all  but  J*npi^%forb*uit:  the 
use  of  the  printing  press  in  the  province,  and 
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encouraged  the  slave  trade  by  recommending 
the  Royal  African  Company  "to  supply  New 
Jersey  with  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply 
of  merchantable  negroes,"  and  authorizing 
prompt  payment  to  be  made  for  them  by  the 
Governor,  "  according  to  agreement."  A 
liberal  policy  was  pursued  towards  the  In- 
dians, and  we  hear  of  no  serious  outbreak  un- 
til 1755.  The  judicious  recommendations  of 
Berkeley  and  Cartaret,  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  Quakers,  corresponding  there- 
with, was  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  In- 
dians with  confidence,  and  throughout  the 
history  of  New  Jersey  we  trace  their  uniform 
kindness  to  the  peacefnl  followers  of  Penn» 
Among  the  numerous  instances  recorded  in 
attestation  of  this  we  give  the  following. 

Thomas  Scattergood,  very  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  emigrated 
with  his  wife  from  England  and  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Columbus.  He  purchased  160 
acres  of  land  on  Craft's  Creek,  for  five  shil- 
lings sterling,  and  dug  a  cave  upon  its  bank, 
where  he  lived,  and  raised  a  family  of  nine 
children.  The  Indians  treated  him  with  much 
kindness,  which  in  some  measure  he  repaid 
by  permitting  them  to  live  upon  his  land  and 
cut  his  timber  for  fuel.  In  his  will,  he  rec- 
ommends his  children  to  protect  and  care  for 
the  natives  as  he  had  done. 

Richard  Wood,  the  founder  of  Woodbury, 
had  good  cause  to  remember  with  gratitude 
the  Indians  in  that  locality.  He  and  his 
family  embarked  from  England  about  the 
year  1684.  "  Leaving  his  family  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  ascended  the  creek  in  a  canoe,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Indians  erected  a  rude 
dwelling.  The  whole  process  of  building  and 
removing  his  family  was  accomplished  in  the 
short  space  of  one  week.  A  brother  shortly 
after  arrived  and  settled  higher  up  the  stream, 
naming  the  locality  Woodbury. 

"It  seems  the  little  colony  soon  became 
short  of  provisions,  and  none  being  nearer 
than  Burlington,  the  male  colonists  started 
off  in  canoes  for  that  place  to  obtain  some. 
A  storm  prevented  their  return  as  soon  as  ex- 
pected,— the  provisions  left  for  the  women 
were  exhausted, — and  the  poor  creatures,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  looked  for  nothing  but 
starvation  in  a  strange  land,  with  none  of 
their  kindred  near  to  soothe  their  dying  mo- 
ments. Thus  were  they  grouped  together  at 
the  bend  of  the  creek,  near  where  the  grave- 
yard now  is,  watching,  with  tearful  eyes,  the 
flowing  tide,  and  listening  in  vain  for  the 
sound  of  the  returning  paddles,  when  an  In- 
dian woman  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank, 
saw  they  were  in  trouble,  and  stopped.  By 
their  signs  she  understood  their  wants,  and 
then  disappeared  in  the  shade  of  the  forest. 
In  an  hour  or  two  (for  she  had  gone  several 


miles)  she  returned  loaded  with  venison  and 
corn  bread.  These  she  placed  on  a  large  piece 
of  bark,  and  walking  a  good  way  to  tideward, 
set  it  afloat  and  gave  it  a  push  across.  It 
came  to  where  the  white  women  were,  audits 
contents  saved  their  lives ;  for  their  husbands 
returned  not  until  such  a  length  of  time  that, 
but  for  her,  starvation  would  have  been  in- 
evitable." 

Thomas  Sharp,  an  Irish  Friend,  and  the 
first  Surveyor  in  Gloucester  County,  has  left 
an  interesting  account  of  the  departure  of 
himself  and  Friends  from  Dublin,  in  1681, 
and  of  their  arrival  and  settlement  in  NewTton 
Township,  Gloucester  Co.  His  narration  con- 
cludes as  follows  : 

"  Zeal  and  fervency  of  spirit  was  what,  in 
some  degree,  at  that  time  abounded  among 
Friends,  in  commemoration  of  our  prosperous 
success  and  eminent  preservation,  both  in  our 
coming  over  the  great  deep,  as  also  that 
whereas  we  were  but  few  at  that  time,  and 
the  Indians  many,  whereby  itt  put  a  dread 
upon  our  Spirits,  considering  they  were  a 
Salvage  people,  but  ye  Lord,  that  hath  the 
hearts  of  all  in  his  hands,  turned  them,  so  as 
to  be  serviceable  to  us,  and  very  loving  and 
kinde  ;  which  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted 
but  to  be  the  Lord's  doings  in  our  favor,  which 
we  had  cause  to  praise  his  name  for.  And 
that  the  rising  generation  may  consider  that 
the  settlement  of  this  country  was  directed  by 
an  impulse  upon  the  spirits  of  God's  people, 
not  so  much  for  their  ease  and  tranquility, 
but  rather  for  the  posterity  yt  should  be  after, 
and  that  the  wilderness,  being  planted  with  a 
good  seed,  might  grow  and  increase,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  good  husbandman.  But 
instead  thereof,  if  for  wheat  it  should  bring 
forth  tares,  the  end  of  the  good  husbandman 
will  be  frustrate,  and  they  themselves  will 
suffer  loss." 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Smith  of  Burling- 
ton, tells  us  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  Shield"  at 
this  ancient  city  in  1678 — "this  being  the 
first  ship  that  ever  was  known  to  come  so 
high  up  the  Delaware."  She  says  the  pas- 
sengers, after  landing,  "  made  some  such 
dwellings  as  they  could  for  the  present  time ; 
some  in  caves,  and  others  in  palisade  houses 
secured. 

"With  that  the  Indians,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous, but  very  civil  for  the  most  part, 
brought  corn  and  venison,  and  sold  it  to  the 
English  for  such  things  as  they  needed  ;  so 
that  the  said  English  had  some  new  supply 
to  help  their  old  stock,  which  may  well  be  at- 
tributed to  the  good  hand  of  Providence,  so 
to  preserve  and  provide  in  such  a  wilderness. 
I  may  not  omit  to  mention  some  English, 
that,  came  the  year  before,  which  landed  lower 
down  the  river,  and  were  gotten  to  Burling- 
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ton,  who  came  in  some  small  vessels  up  to 
Burlington  before  us — and  was  so  consented 
to  by  the  Indians.  The  first  comers,  with 
the  others  that  came  near  that  time,  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Indians  for  their  land, 
being  after  this  manner.  From  the  river  to 
such  and  such  creek,  and  was  to  be  paid  for 
after  this  manner — say,  so  many  match  coats, 
guns,  hatchets,  hoes,  kettles;  two  full  boxes, 
with  other  materials,  all  in  number  as  agreed 
upon  of  both  Indians  and  English.  When 
these  goods  were  gotten  from  England,  and 
the  Indians  paid,  then  the  above-mentioned 
people  surrendered  some  part  of  the  land,  to 
settle  themselves  near  the  river — for  they  did 
not  dare  to  go,  far  from  it  at  first."  In  con- 
clusiou,  she  says,  "It  may  be  observed  how 
God's  providence  made  room  for  us  in  a  won- 
derful manner  in  taking  away  the  Indians. 
There  came  a  distemper  among  them" — (the 
small-pox) — "so  mortal  that  they  could  not 
bury  all  their  dead.  Others  went  away, 
leaving  their  town.  It  was  said  that  an  old 
Indian  King  spoke  prophetically  before  his 
death,  and  said  '  the  English  should  increase 
and  the  Indians  decrease.'  " 

An  effort  was  made  by  some  person  or 
persons  to  convince  the  Indians  that  the 
English  sold  them  the  small-pox  in  their 
match  coats.  In  answer,  one  of  the  old  chiefs 
remarked :  "  In  my  grandfather's  time  the 
small-pox  came ;  in  my  father's  time  the 
small-pox  came  ;  and  now  in  my  time  the 
small-pox  has  come."  Then,  raising  his 
hands  and  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  he  said, 
"  It  came  from  thence."  This  settled  the 
matter.  Mahlon  Stacy,  a  resident  of  Bur- 
lington and  a  Friend,  in  writing  to  his  broth- 
er in  1680,  tells  him  that  the  Indians  brought 
to  the  houses  of  the  settlers  as  many  "  as 
seven  or  eight  fat  bucks  of  a  day,  and  some- 
times put  by  as  many,  having  no  occasion  lor 
them,"  and  another  account  of  the  country 
asserts  that  the  Indians  "  are  so  far  from  being 
formidable  or  injurious  to  the  planters  and 
inhabitants,  that  they  are  really  serviceable 
and  advantageous  to  the  English,  not  only  in 
hunting  and  taking  the  deer  and  other  wild 
creatures,  and  catching  of  fish  and  fowl  fit 
for  food  in  their  seasons,  but  in  the  killing 
and  destroying  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes  and 
other  vermin  and  peltry,  whose  skins  and  furs 
they  bring  the  English,  and  sell  at  less  price 
than  the  value  of  time  an  Englishmen  would 
spend  to  take  them." 

The  above  extracts  must  serve  our  purpose 
to  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  Indians  toward 
the  colonists  of  New  Jersey ;  which  18  analogous 
to  that  exhibited  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  recognition  of 
his  manhood,  the  fact  that  he  was  respected 
and  beloved  as  a  child  of  the  one  Universal 


Parent,  and  (as  such)  an  heir  to  the  promised 
inheritance,  awakened  a  generous  response  in 
the  heart  of  the  red  man.  But  his  humane 
instincts  were  perhaps  no  more  conspicuous 
than  were  those  of  a  vindictive  character. 
He  was  alike  a  fast  friend  and  an  implacable 
enemy.  The  extremes  of  magnanimity  and 
savage  brutality  w7ere  personified  in  him — 
the  one  attesting  that  he  was  created  in  the 
"  Image  of  God,"  the  other  evidencing  his 
lack  of  civilizing  and  refining  associations. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  the  Indian  groping  in 
the  darkness  of  barbarity,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  white  man  walking  in  the  light  of 
Christianity?  Humiliating  to  our  pride  it 
should  be  to  recall  the  words  of  a  "Savage 
orator,"  who,  in  addressing  his  nation  (the 
Dela wares)  upon  the  wrongs  heaped  upon 
them  by  the  whites,  used  the  following 
language: — "I  admit  there  are  good  white 
men,  but  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
bad.  The  bad  must  be  the  strongest,  for 
they  rule.  They  do  what  they  please.  They 
enslave  those  who  are  not  of  their  own  color, 
although  such  are  created  by  the  same  Great 
Spirit  who  created  thorn.  They  would  enslave 
us  if  they  could,  but  as  they  cannot  do  it, 
they  kill  us.  There  is  no  faith  to  be  placed 
in  their  words.  They  are  not  like  the  In- 
dians, who  are  only  enemies  while  at  war, 
and  are  always  friends  in  peace.  They  will 
say  to  an  Indian,  My  Friend — My  brother! 
They  will  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  at  the 
same  moment  destroy  him."  Then  turning 
to  a  little  band  of  Christian  Indians  present, 
he  continued — "And  so  you  will  also  be 
treated  by  them  before  long.  Remember! 
This  day  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  such  friends 
as  these."  A  year  had  not  elapsed  after  the 
delivery  of  this  speech,  before  ninety-six  of 
these  same  "  Christian  Indians"  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  by  some  white  men,  M  at 
the  place  where  these  very  words  were  spoken." 
More  than  half  of  this  number  were  women 
and  children.  [This  horrible  massacre  in  - 
curred in  1782,  and  the  settlement  attacked 
was  on  the  Sandusky  River.  The  desperadoes 
who  committed  the  deed  were  commanded 
by  one  Captain  Williamson,  and  the  Indians 
slain  were  known  to  have  been  friendly  to  the 
whites.] 

The  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  the  In- 
dians of  New  Jersey  in  L755,  was  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  occupation  of  unpurchased  land 
by  the  whites.  The  Legislature  showed  its 
wisdom,  by  at  once  appointing  "  ( 'ommissimi- 
ers  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  dissatisfac- 
tion." These  Commissioners  met  at  ( 'rosswicks, 
in  January,  17^6,  and  reported  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  to  the  Legislature,  where- 
upon that  body  adopted  measures  to  quell 
the  disturbances.    An  appropriation  of  £i600 
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was  made  "for  the  purchase  of  Indian  claims," 
and  3044  acres  of  land  in  Evesham  Township, 
Burlington  Co.,  was  allotted  to  those  Indians, 
who  preferred  such  a  settlement,  "  and  as  the 
selling  and  leasing  of  any  portion  of  the  tract 
was  prohibited,  as  also  the  settlement  upon 
it  of  any  persons  other  than  Indians,  the 
greatest  harmony  appears  to  have  prevailed 
between  its  inhabitants  and  their  white  neigh- 
bors. This  settlement  was  called  Brotherton. 
In  1758,  a  conference  was  held  at  Easton,  at 
the  request  of  the  Indians.  The  meeting  was 
large,  interesting  and  important  in  its  results, 
the  Minisink  Indians  agreeing  to  relinquish 
their  claims  to  all  lands  within  the  limits  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  sum  of  £1000.  "The 
Delawares  and  other  tribes"  also  surrendered 
their  interest  in  said  lands. 

"  In  1769,  Gov.  Franklin  attended  a  con- 
vention held  with  the  Six  Nations  by  several 
colonial  governors,  and  informed  the  Assem- 
bly on  his  return  that  they  had  publicly  ac- 
knowledged repeated  instances  of  the  justice 
of  the  New  Jersey  authorities  in  bringing  the 
murderers  of  Indians  to  condign  punishment; 
declared  that  they  had  no  claim  or  demand 
whatever  on  the  province ;  and  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  conferred  on  its  government 
the  distinguished  title  of  the  Great  Arbiter, 
or  doer  of  justice — a  name  which  the  governor 
truly  remarked  reflected  high  honor  upon  the 
province.  In  1802,  the  small  remnant  of 
these  original  possessors  of  the  soil  remaining 
in  Burlington  County,  obtained  permission  to 
sell  their  lands,  and  remove  to  a  settlement 
on  Oneida  Lake,  N.  Y.,  where  they  continued 
until  1824,  when,  with  other  Indians,  they 
purchased  from  the  Menominees  a  tract  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Michigan,  and  removed 
thither.  In  1832,  the  New  Jersey  tribe,  re- 
duced to  less  than  forty  souls,  applied  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  for  remuneration  on 
account  of  their  rights  of  hunting  and  fishing 
on  unenclosed  lands,  which  they  had  reserved 
in  their  various  agreements  and  conventions 
with  the  whites.  Although  no  legal  claim 
could  be  substantiated,  yet  the  Legislature,  in 
kindness,  and  through  compassion  for  the 
wanderers,  directed  the  treasurer  to  pay  their 
agent  two  thousand  dollars  upon  filing  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  a  full  relinquishment 
of  all  the  rights  of  his  tribe.  Thus  was  extin- 
guished every  legal  and  equitable  claim  of  the 
Indians  to  the  soil  of  New  Jersey,  a  fact  that 
must  gratify  every  citizen  ot  the  State."  It 
has  been  asserted  of  New  Jersey,  by  Samuel 
L.  Southard,  that  every  foot  of  her  soil  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Indians  by  fair  and 
voluntary  purchase  and  transfer,  a  fact  that 
no  other  State  of  the  Union,  not  even  the  land 
which  bears  the  name  of  Penn,  can  boast  of. 

(To  be  eoatinued.) 


For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 

•'Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  joy  and 
gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart" 

Although  trials  in  this  life  and  alternate 
changes  come  to  wean  us  from  the  world,  yet 
doth  the  dayspring  from  on  high,  the  light 
that  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  cheer  and  glad- 
den the  Christian  traveller  on  his  journey  to- 
ward that  city,  which  hath  foundations  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God. 

No  greater  blessing  can  be  desired  than  a 
ray  of  heavenly  light  to  guide  our  steps  aright 
through  the  checkered  scenes  of  time,  and  en- 
able us  to  ascend  that  ladder  which  the  patri- 
arch Jacob  beheld  set  up  on  the  earth,  (over 
every  mundane  thing,)  the  top  reaching  to 
heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  it. 

True,  we  are  not  always  to  bask  in  sun- 
shine or  to  enjoy  pleasurable  sensations.  Dif- 
ferent seasons  are  spiritually  as  well  as  out- 
wardly experienced.  We  see  in  the  outward 
creation  that  clouds,  with  droppings  of  rain, 
sometimes  intercept  and  obscure  the  bright 
shining  of  the  glorious  orb  of  the  day :  and 
the  cold,  chilling  blast  of  winter,  with  its 
pinching  frosts,  is  alike  felt,  in  all  its  keen- 
ness, to  deepen  in  the  root  of  life,  and  prove 
our  faith  and  reliance  on  the  great  Father  of 
the  universe  and  of  all  our  sure  mercies.  But 
as  patience  is  abode  in  till  the  fulness  of  time, 
a  better  life  is  known,  in  the  realization  of 
those  beautiful  lines  recorded  in  the  sacred 
writings. 

"  Lo !  the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth. 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 
"  The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and 
the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good 
smell." 

To  the  mourners  in  Zion,  and  the  heavy- 
hearted  in  Jerusalem,  the  language  revives, 
faint  not,  neither  give  out,  but  press  on  in  the 
way  a  kind  heavenly  Father  casts  up  for  his 
children  to  walk  in ;  and  though  ye  have  lien 
among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings 
of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feath- 
ers with  yellow  gold. 

Third  mo.  5,  1870.  K.  P. 


"A  Christianity  which  is  endangered  by  a 
free  and  full  discussion,  is  not  worth  defend- 
ing. Such  discussion  can  only  eliminate  er- 
ror and  establish  truth,  and  if  Christianity  be 
the  revelation  of  absolute  and  eternal  truth, 
philosophy  and  science,  even  when  they  as- 
sume toward  it  an  antagonistic  attitude,  can 
be  only  its  ministers  and  its  tributaries." — 
A.  P.  Peabody. 
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From  "  Old  and  Jvew." 
GOD  THE  FATHER. 
BY  C.   CARROLL  EVERITT. 

The  use  of  the  word  Father,  as  applied  to 
God,  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The 
northern  mythology  spoke  of  the  "All  Fath- 
er;" and  the  "Jupiter"  of  the  Roman  my- 
thology meant  simply  Father  Jove.  But 
while  these  examples,  and  many  others  that 
j'     might  be  adduced,  show  that  this  use  of  the 
word  Father  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
it  is  also  true  that  Christianity  has  put  such 
power  and  tenderness  into  the  word  as  to  have 
almost  created  it.    The  whole  plane  of  life 
|     has  been  elevated.    The  whole  meaning  of 
life  has  been  enlarged.    In  no  relation  of  life 
I     has  this  change  been  more  marked  and  won- 
derful than  in  the  family.    The  relation  of 
the  human  parent  to  the  child  has  been  trans- 
]    formed  with  it.    And  in  the  same  degree  that 
the  Roman  father,  whose  first  act  was  to  de- 
termine whether  the  child  should  be  recog- 
nized and  reared,  differs  from  the  Christian 
father,  as  does  the  Roman  Jupiter  differ  from 
the  Divine  Father  of  the  Christian. 

When  the  Christian  use  of  the  word  Father, 
|   as  applied  to  God,  is  spoken  of,  we  must  un- 
derstand that  high  use  of  it  which  is  made  in 
their  best  moments  by  the  purest  and  best 
souls  of  all  sects  and  creeds.    There  are  in 
Christianity,  as  it  actually  exists,  lowlands, 
I    in  which  many  at  times  reside,  and  where 
some  have  their  permanent  dwelling-place,  in 
I   which  the  word  Father,  as  used  in  reference 
g  to  God,  has  a  very  different  meaning  from 
I   that  which  has  been  spoken  of.    To  many 
I   minds  the  words  "God  the  Father"  suggest 
I  simply  a  theological  relationship,  into  which 
I  no  human  element  enters.  Theology  has  done 
|  no  worse  turn  to  the  actual  religion  of  human 
I  hearts  than  in  usurping  for  its  own  uses  this 
I  phrase,  which  is  the  peculiar  property  and  ex- 
I  pression  of  the  deepest  religious  sense.  The 
I  English  language  often  avails  itself  of  its 
I  double  origin  to  distinguish  by  the  use  of 
I  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  names  objects  to 

I  which  other  languages  are  forced  to  apply  the 

II  same  name.  Thus  the  living  animal  retains 
I  its  Saxon  name,  while  the  same  animal,  when 
m  prepared  for  the  table,  receives  its  name  from 
|  the  conquering  Normans.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
I  that  in  theology  we  could  not  make  a  similar 
I]  distinction,  so  that  the  word  Father  should 
I  have  been  left  free  to  express  simply  the  rela- 
w  tion  of  God  to  all  souls,  while  the  theologic 

Idea  of  the  relation  of  the  first  person  of  the 
I  Trinity  to  the  second  should  be  expressed  by 
I  gome  more  scholastic  term. 

The  truly  Christian  use  of  the  words  "God 
H  the  Father"  is  the  large  and  human  one. 
1  Any  use  of  the  words  which  narrows  thorn  so 
(I  that  they  imply  a  special  relationship  between 


God  and  any  body  of  men  of  any  special  re- 
ligious belief  or  connection,  does  not  reach 
the  Christian  meaning  of  them.  The  words 
"Our  Father,"  uttered  by  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
were  a  cry  out  of  the  very  heart  of  humanity ; 
and  any  narrower  use  of  this  prayer,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  dishonors  Him. 

The  fatherhood  of  God  is  nothing  which  is 
dependent  upon  any  earthly  change.  It  may 
be  revealed  to  men;  it  cannot  be  created  for 
them.  As  long  as  there  have  been  living 
souls  in  God's  universe,  so  long  has  God  been 
the  Father.  Man  may,  or  may  not,  fulfil 
the  idea  of  sonship.  He  may-  be  ignorant 
that  he  is  the  son  of  God,  or  he  may  be  false 
to  this  relation  when  it  is  known.  But  God 
is  above  and  beyond  all  change.  He  is  "the 
everlasting  Father."  Christianity  may  make 
men  more  truly  children  of  God ;  it  cannot 
make  God  more  truly  the  Father  of  men.  It 
may  reveal  the  fact,  but  the  fact  was  before 
it,  and  is  independent  of  it.  Nay,  Christi- 
anity itself  is  the  best  proof  that  God  is  and 
was  our  Father.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  ;" 
in  this  phrase  does  John  explain  and  account 
for  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

In  considering  the  truth  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  the  first  element  of  its  meaning  that 
meets  us  is  that  of  origin.    If  God  is  our 
Father,  then  He  imparted  unto  us  a  certain 
portion  of  His  life.    There  is  in  us,  forget  it 
as  we  may,  or  repress  it  as  we  may,  a  certain 
divine  element.    This  truth  affects  our  rela- 
tions both  toward  God  and  toward  the  physi- 
cal world  about  us.    It  gives  us  a  freedom 
towards  both.    It  gives  us  a  home-like  feeling 
in  regard  to  both.    We  look  upon  this  mighty 
universe,  with  its  beauty  and  its  sublimity, 
with  its  terrors  and  its  tenderness,  and  we  feel 
that  we,  in  the  depths  of  our  true  life,  are  one 
with  Him  who  is  its  creator  and  its  governor. 
If  we  feel  this,  then  we  feel  that  to  us  belongs 
by  right  the  mastery  of  all  things.  The 
mighty  agencies  before  which  we  trembled 
are  only  our  Father's  servants.    The  magnifi- 
cence, the  stupendousness  by  which  we  were 
appalled,  are  only  the  glory  of  our  Father. 
Our  spirits  shrink  and  stoop  no  longer.  They 
may  still  be  awed,  but  it  is  a  glad  or  even  a 
triumphant  awe.    It  is  beautiful  to  see  how 
the  science  of  the  world  is  filling  out  this  idea 
of  man's  mastery  of  the  earth,  which  was  at 
first  simply  the  utterance  of  man's  faith  in 
God.   When  the  Psalmist  cried,*  11  He  maketh 
the  winds  his  messengers,  the  flaming  light- 
Dings  his  ministers,"  he  spoke  by  faith,  not 
knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  used. 
Hut  what  fulness  and  clearness  of  significance 
do  they  have  for  us. 

Not  only  does  faith,  rightly  held,  in  the 


*  Noycs'  Translation. 
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fatherhood  of  God  thus  affect  the  feelings  of 
man  towards  God's  universe,  making  him,  in- 
deed, dwell  in  it  as  a  child  in  his  father's 
house,  but  in  a  degree  more  apparent  yet  it 
affects  the  feeling  with  which  man  turns  to 
God  himself.  If,  feeling  that  God  is  his 
Father,  he  is  drawn  towards  Him  by  the 
sense  of  this  community  of  being,  he  knows 
that  the  same  drawing  is  working  as  mightily 
in  God  as  it  is  in  him.  He  knows  more,  for 
he  knows  that  it  works  as  much  more  mightily, 
as  God  is  more  mighty  than  he. 

But  if  this  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
rightly  held,  would  lead  us  to  approach  Him 
with  confidence,  knowing  that  we  shall  find 
sympathy  and  recognition,  no  less  would  it 
lead  us  to  trust  in  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  our  lives.  For  the 
second  element  of  fatherhood  that  meets  us, 
as  we  contemplate  the  word  in  its  application 
to  God,  is  that  of  fatherly  providence  and 
care.  We  may  trust  Him  as  a  child  trusts  to 
the  care  of  his  father  or  mother.  The  child, 
indeed,  often  forgets  its  need  of  this  care.  It 
thinks  it  knows  what  is  best  for  it,  and  may 
be  impatient  of  restraint.  But  when  the 
darkness  of  the  night  falls,  or  when  some 
strange  shape  or  sound  excites  its  fear,  then 
it  knows  the  side  which  it  must  seek,  the  hand 
to  which  it  may  cling,  the  arms  which  will 
enfold  it  in  their  protecting  clasp.  So  may 
we  seek  God  in  the  hour  of  our  need;  only 
while  we  have  this  childlike  faith  in  moments 
of  sudden  darkness  or  sorrow,  we  should  not 
have  the  childishness  to  lose  it  in  the  calmer 
moments  of  our  life,  but  should  know,  as  the 
child  does  not,  that  our  need  is  always. 

This  faith  in  God's  fatherhood  does  not  im- 
ply that  no  suffer^g  or  sorrow  will  come  to 
us,  or  that  our  sins  will  be  overlooked.  It  im- 
plies a  discipline.  It  implies  chastening.  It 
implies  a  training  which  is  often  stern  and 
difficult.  But  it  implies  that  punishment  now 
and  always  is  discipline,  and  that  all  discip- 
line is  the  expression  of  a  father's  love,  of  a 
love  that  will  have  purity  and  virtue  rather 
than  present  ease  and  happiness.  However 
severe  the  penalty,  the  love  of  God  encloses 
it  on  every  side.  However  harsh  the  discip- 
line, it  is  appointed  not  for  good  only,  but  for 
our  good.  God  would  not  merely  play  with 
us,  as  men  and  women  love  to  play  with  chil- 
dren, rejoicing  in  their  childish  ways,  and 
wishing  sometimes  to  keep  them  always  chil- 
dren, that  these  childish  ways  might  last  for- 
ever. He  would  have  us  grow  up  into  the 
perfect  stature  of  men  and  women.  He  would 
have  us  grow  large  and  strong  and  free,  as  the 
true  father  loves  to  see  his  child  fill  out  the 
possibilities  of  its  nature. 

The  third  element  which  meets  us  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  is 


the  fact  that  our  union  with  him  is  constantly 
to  become  more  and  more  perfect.  If  He  is 
our  Father,  and  we  are  to  grow  into  his  like- 
ness, then  our  life  is  to  be  a  perpetual  growth  ; 
and,  if  He  is  infinite,  then  this  growth  will 
never  reach  its  term.  Our  spiritual  life  is  to 
be  an  endless  youth,  a  glad  progress  blest 
with  a  constant  sense  of  increase  and  advance- 
ment. We  shall  grow  into  ever  closer  rela- 
tions with  God  himself.  We  shall  understand 
more  and  more  his  plans  and  methods.  We 
shall  gaze  with  ever  greater  clearness  into  the 
depths  of  his  love  and  holiness.  We  shall 
become  more  and  more  his  conscious  and  will- 
ing instruments,  serving  Him  not  as  servants 
but  as  sons. 

Such  are  some  of  the  meanings  enfolded  in 
the  word  Father,  when  we  apply  that  name 
to  God.  These  meanings  refer  only  to  our 
direct  relationship  with  Him.  If  we  look 
from  heaven  to  earth,  a  wot  Id  of  new  appli- 
cations opens  before  us.  For  if,  because  of 
our  sonship  to  God,  our  life  is  at  heart  one 
with  His  life,  then  it  is  at  heart  one  with  the 
lives  about  us.  The  sense  of  the  human 
brotherhood  grows  out  of  that  of  the  Divine 
fatherhood.  If  we  would  serve  God  we  must 
serve  men,  and  when  we  serve  men  we  serve 
God. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer,. 
BALTIMORE  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  Second-day,  14th 
inst.,  and  was  unusually  large.  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  Indian  Superintendent,  was  in  at- 
tendance; also  Friends  (members  of  the  In- 
dian Committee)  from  New  York,  Indiana 
and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  meetings  on  First-day  were  well  at- 
tended and  favored  seasons.  That  at  Old 
Town,  in  the  afternoon,  was  attended  by  Ed- 
ward C.  Young,  a  minister  from  Ohio  belong- 
ing to  the  other  branch  of  Society.  His  gos- 
pel labors  therein  are  believed  to  have  been 
generally  acceptable.  Such  manifestations 
of  an  increase  of  Christian  feeling  and  friend- 
ly disposition  among  those  bearing  the  same 
name,  but  separated  by  sectarian  distinctions, 
are  a  hopeful  sign  of  our  times,  and  should 
be  encouraged. 

In  the  meeting  on  the  following  day,  the 
1st,  2d  and  9th  queries  were  answered,  and  ' 
remarks  were  made  thereon.  The  love  and 
harmony  which  prevailed  in  the  assembly 
were  alluded  to,  and  Friends  encouraged  to  4 
dwell  near  to  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
pure  love  of  God,  which  will  keep  from  every 
thing  of  a  discordant  character. 

Darlington  Hoopes  (whose  minute  from 
Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  for  religious' 
service  within  the  limits  of  three  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
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ing  was  endorsed  at  the  last  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing) gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  visits 
thus  far,  not  having  as  yet  completed  the  ser- 
vice. He  had  found  a  growth  of  the  pure 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  amongst  those 
of  our  name,  but  also  with  those  of  other  de- 
nominations ;  and  when  he  had  mingled  with 
these  living  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
irrespective  of  their  different  professions,  he 
had  felt  encouraged  and  strengthened. 

Wm.  C.  Haviland  and  Thos.  H.  Matthews 
were  united  with  as  Clerks  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  First-day  School  Association  met  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  and  although  (from  the 
unfavorable  weather  and  other  reasons)  not 
very  large,  was  an  interesting  occasion.  An 
epistle  to  similar  organizations  within  other 
Yearly  Meetings  was  adopted.  Delegates  to 
the  General  Conference  were  appointed,  and 
the  Committee  instructed  to  prepare  a  re- 
port to  the  same. 

Most  of  the  schools  not  being  in  session 
during  the  winter,  had  nothing  to  report  since 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Eleventh  month  last. 

Third  mo.,  1870.  T.  M.  J. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Oh  what  great  benefit  would  result  to  the 
whole  family  of  man,  did  each  member  come 
under  the  regulating  influence  of  that  power 
which  can  bring  down  the  mountains  and 
exalt  the  valleys.  Our  temperaments  are 
very  different,  but  all  need  regulating. 

I  often  recur  to  the  time  of  our  sojourn  with 
you,  when  I  was  introduced  into  near  feeling 
with  the  members  of  thy  family;  and  it  is 
under  this  feeling  that  the  salutation  now 

goes  forth  to  ,  "  May  peace  be  within  thy 

walls  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces."  I 
remember  E.  with  feelings  of  interest.  Me- 
thinks  there  is  a  native  stability  about  her, 
which,  when  the  noble  energies  of  her  mind 
bend  to  the  great  work  in  herself,  will  be 
something  like  unto  a  bulwark  round  about, 
preserving  from  those  aberrations  to  which  a 
mind  of  lighter  texture  might  be  subject.  The 
dear  younger  sister  I  think  of  as  a  tender 
plant,  on  whom  the  Master  has  been  turning 
His  hand.  Unto  Him  she  must  look;  unto 
Him  submit;  and  upon  Him  depend  for  guid- 
ance and  support  ;  then  will  she  be  led  along 
safely  amid  her  various  besetments  or  trials.  1 
hope  dear  T.  will  continue  to  hold  fast  to  that 
Spartan  integrity  and  virtue  which  I  think 
lie  possesses  in  no  common  degree.  I  also  re 
member  with  much  affection  the  younger 


brother.  His  countenance  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  clear  sunshine.  May  he  be  preserved 
in  the  path  of  innocence  and  purity,  and,  of 
course,  peace. 

There  is  a  niche  for  each  one  to  fill,  not 
only  in  the  home  life  but  in  the  militant 
church  and  in  the  world  at  large,  and  it  is 
important  that  there  be  an  individual  sub- 
mission to  the  alone  qualifying  power,  in  order 
that  the  day's  work  be  completed  ere  the 
night  comes,  wherein  no  work  can  be  done. 

How  often  does  the  desire  arise  that  man- 
kind everywhere  may  know  that  close  inter- 
course with  the  Divine  Mind,  which  will  in- 
sure safety  and  peace  and  perfection,  even 
according  to  Scripture  language  "  walk  in  my 
presence  and  be  ye  perfect." 

Morbidness  of  feeling  in  any  direction 
should  be  guarded  against,  and  lest  my  in- 
difference in  regard  to  taking  the  pen  should 
become  such,  I  have  resolved  to  make  the 
effort  to  write.  Though  changes  have  taken 
place  in  our  surroundings  during  this  period 
of  silence,  yet  with  us  they  have  been  only 
those  which  are  usual  from  day  to  dav,  and 
so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  but  in 
your  circle  a  deeper  mark  is  apparent.  On 

the  removal  of   I  thought  much  of  his 

dear  mother.  I  ever  feel  for  the  aged  who 
see  their  cotemporaries  one  by  one  pass  from 
this-  stage  of  action,  while  they  are  left  to 
journey  comparatively  alone  ;  but  when  with 
these  are  gathered,  also,  those  on  whom  so 
many  of  life's  greatest  comforts  are  centered, 
those  whom  Hope  had  given  the  promise 
would  be  their  joy  in  the  evening  of  their 
days,  the  sympathies  are  even  more  closelv 
enlisted.  Though  the  sensitive  nature  of  our 
beloved  friend  feels  keenly  these  trials  of 
separation,  yet  so  firm  is  her  trust  in  Him 
who  "  doeth  all  things  well,"  so  sanguine  her 
faith  that  "  He  never  forsakes  those  who  do 
not  forsake  Him,"  that  her  reliance  on  this 
power  reconciles  her  to  her  several  afflictions, 
and  has  a  tendency  so  to  poise  the  mind  that 
even  amid  them  she  is  able  to  number  her 
blessings.  May  this  continue!  May  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  spirit'  which  has  been 
hers  through  the  course  of  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life,  and  is  even  now  as  a  halo  round 
about,  mark  her  closing  hours,  and  when  the 
final  summons  conies,  with  what  gladness  will 
the  freed  spirit,  welcome  the  salutation,  "Knter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  L^nl." 

The  perusal  of  thy  truly  encouraging  letter 
of  yesterday  lias  been  indeed  a  comfort  and 
strength  to  my  poor,  oft  tried  spirit,  and  all 
that  is  within  mo  lias  been  bowed,  under  a 
sense  of  the  adorable  goodness  and  nicrev  of 
a  kind  Heavenly  Parent,  M  who  puttetfe  forth 
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His  sheep,  and  goeth  before  tbera,  and  they 
follow  Him  because  they  know  His  voice.''''  The 
language  of  our  mutually  beloved  P.  is  also 
confirming  evidence  to  my  mind,  that  this  im- 
portant concern  is  one  of  the  Father's  own 
begetting,  and  surely  as  we  abide  in  faithful- 
ness and  in  the  patience,  with  a  single  eye  to 
the  pointings  of  the  Divine  finger,  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  to  His  glory  and  the  peace 
of  those  concerned. 


J^RIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  26,  1870. 

Indian  Affairs. — On  the  7th  inst.  our 
friend  Samuel  M.  Janney  made  a  short  visit 
to  this  city,  and  while  here,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Race  Street  house,  in  which  he  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Northern  Superintendency.  On  the  same 
day  he  left  for  Washington  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  Bal- 
timore to  attend  that  Quarterly  Meeting. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.,  Lombard 
Street  Meeting-house  was  well  filled  with  a 
large  and  interested  audience,  composed  of 
Friends  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Baltimore,  to  hear  the  statements  of  the  Su- 
perintendent respecting  the  Indians.  Th<j 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  with  two  of  his 
tribe,  hearing  of  the  proposed  meeting,  came 
from  Washington  to  attend  it,  and  their  re- 
marks added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  Baltimore  papers  of  the  16th  contain 
a  full  account  of  the  meeting  with  the  remarks 
of  the  different  speakers,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  abstract. 

S.  M.  Janney  gave  a  general  statement  of 
the  climate,  soil  and  productions  of  Nebraska; 
that  there  were  in  all  about  six  thousand  In- 
dians under  his  charge,  who  are  situated  mostly 
about  two  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Omaha. 
The  San  tees  are  the  most  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion of  any  tribe  under  his  care.  They  build 
their  own  log  houses,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
dress  in  citizens'  clothes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  women,  who  wear  blankets.  They 
have  three  schools  under  the  charge  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  in  which 
is' taught  the  Dakotah  language;  into  which 
language  all  their  school,  prayer  and  hymn 
books  are  translated.  They  have  given  up 
their  war  dances,  and  do  not  allow  liquor  to 
enter  their  reservation.  In  a  word,  they  are 
a  moral  and  industrious  people.  Their  lands 
are  not  so  valuable  as  the  reservations  of 


other  tribes,  the  ground  being  very  rugged. 
Another  great  drawback  is  the  distance  they 
have  to  go  for  water,  it  being  about  a  mile  to 
the  Missouri  river,  from  which  they  procure 
their  supply.  The  agents  are  having  them 
taughtt  English,  to  fit  them  for  American  citi- 
zenship. He  next  spoke  of  the  Sioux,  who 
live  on  their  reservation,  and  who  number 
about  1,000  souls.  They  retain  their  lan- 
guage and  many  of  their  customs.  They  were 
brought  from  Minnesota  after  the  massacre  of 
1862. 

'  The  Winnebagoes  were  next  spoken  of. 
They  are  situated  80  miles  north  of  Omaha, 
and  were  also  brought  from  Minnesota.  They 
first  settled  upon  Crow  creek,  in  Dakota,  but 
afterwards  proceeded  to  their  present  location 
and  purchased  a  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Omaha  reservation.  The  Winnebagoes  num- 
ber about  1,300  persons.  Though  somewhat 
advanced  in  knowledge,  they  are  demoralized 
in  their  habits,  but  willing  to  work  when  they 
have  it  to  do.  This  tribe  has  three  schools  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Omaha  reservation  adjoins  that  of  the 
Winnebagoes.  The  Omahas  are  more  self- 
reliant,  virtuous,  and  consequently  more  com- 
fortable than  many  others.  They  support 
themselves,  and  receive  their  annuities  in 
money  instead  of  clothes,  &c.  Their  lands 
have  been  surveyed,  and  they  will  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  their  agents  have  built  them  houses. 
There  is  only  one  school  on  the  Omaha  reser- 
vation, but  two  more  will  be  started  soon. 
The  Omahas  speak  a  different  language  from 
that  of  the  Santees  and  Winnebagoes,  and  it  is 
said  to  contain  only  one  hundred  and  sixty 
words,  the  same  word  being  used  in  different 
meanings.  The  Pawnee  reservation,  situated 
115  miles  west  of  Omaha,  was  next  spoken  of. 
Their  reservation  is  very  large,  and  consists 
of  excellent  land.  They  are  less  civilized 
than  some  other  tribes  ;  many  of  them  are  in 
the  United  States  army  as  scouts.  There  is  a 
fine  brick  school  building  in  their  village, 
which  is  attended  by  seventy-five  pupils. 
The  men  and  boys  are  taught  to  work  on  the 
farm,  and  after  a  few  years'  tuition  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  return  to  their  roving  habits. 
Last  year  the  Pawnees  had  under  cultivation 
1,000  acres  of  corn  and  vegetables;  the  com- 
ing season  they  will  have  a  large  quantity  of 
ground  devoted  to  wheat.  When  their  an- 
nuity was  being  paid  to  them  last  year,  the 
chief  requested  that  $4,000  be  laid  aside  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  agricul- 
tural implements,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  Otoes  were  next  spoken  of,  who  are 
less  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  of  the 
other  tribes.  They  number  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  but  have  no  schools. 
They  dress  in  the  Indian  style,  and  no  care 
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has  been  until  recently  bestowed  upon  them. 

S.  M.  Janney  concluded  his  statement  by 
saying  that  there  was  a  great  opening  for 
good  in  the  way  the  Indians  were  situated  at 
present,  and  we  should  be  paying  the  debt  of 
gratitude  due  that  people.  The  Indian  ap- 
peals to  us  not  for  charity,  but  for  justice. 

Colonel  Downing,  the  chief  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation  made  a  few  remarks.  He  stated 
what  had  been  done  on  his  reservation,  and 
thanked  the  Friends  for  the  great  interest 
they  had  taken  in  the  Indian.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  only  asked  justice  of  the 
government. 

Colonel  Vann,  a  delegate  from  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  was  the  next  to  address  the  meet- 
ing. He  said  that  his  Nation  had  confidence 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  his  people  wTere  afraid  of  the  theories 
advanced  by  those  white  persons  who  stay  at 
home  and  talk  about  the  Indian.  He  believed 
more  in  the  theories  of  those  persons  who  vis- 
ited the  Indians  and  saw  for  themselves  what 
is  needed  for  their  civilization.  He  said  that 
the  Indian  was  a  peculiar  being  from  the  fact 
of  his  position,  and  required  a  peculiar  kind 
of  treatment.  Said  he,  our  people  have  so 
often  been  deceived  by  the  Government  that 
it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  they  can  now 
believe  that  it  means  to  do  well  by  them. 
The  Indian  has  been  ousted  from  reservation 
to  reservation,  until  they  have  begun  to  think 
that  naught  but  deception  and  treachery  is 
intended.  In  reference  to  the  indolent  habits 
of  the  Indian,  he  accounted  for  that  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  never  been  taught  to  till 
the  soil  or  accumulate  wealth,  but  that  from 
generation  to  generation  they  believed  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  live*  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  that  is  the  key  of  their  present 
degraded  condition.  He  declared  in  emphatic 
terms  that  the  habits  of  the  Indian  could  not 
be  instantly  changed  by  au  act  of  Congress, 
but  that  time  must  be  given  them  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  customs  of  their  white 
brethren.  He  closed  by  saying  that  "  the 
impulses  which  make  heroes  of  white  men 
make  murderers  of  the  Indians,"  and  that 
justice  was  cheaper  than  force. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Benj.  Hallowell 
the  meeting  concluded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lGth  inst.,  the  dele- 
gates from  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  met 
in  Washington,  and  had  interviews  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  a  Dumber  of  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  all  of  whom, 
they  were  courteously  received.  They  also 
visited  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"  who  informed  them  that  he  had  long  since  I 


approved  the  policy  they  were  urging,  that 
he  should  still  advocate  it,  and  give  it  his  of- 
ficial and  personal  influence." 

War. — In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  we 
may  remark  that  the  subject  of  the  best 
mode  of  settling  national  difficulties  amicably 
has  been  and  still  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  leading  minds  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.    When  we  look  at  the  astonishing 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  public 
mind  within  a  few  years  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  that  as  an  institution  it  is  abol- 
ished in  almost  every  civilized  community, 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  the  kindred  evil 
of  war  will  ere  long  be  universally  seen  in  its 
true  light  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.    Indeed  it 
is  not  so  much  that  the  evils  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  war  are  not  seen  and  deplored  that 
the  institution  still  exists,  for  even  military 
men  acknowledge  it  to  be  what  they  call  a 
necessary  evil.    But  when  we  consider  its 
great  antiquity,  and  the  multiform  and  varied 
interests  connected  with  the  system,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  it  should  hold  its  place  long 
after  the  public  mind  has  been  enlightened 
to  see  its  folly  and  enormity.    Geologists  tell 
us  that  the  periods  assigned  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  globe  to  distinct  orders  of  animals 
may  be  said  to  have  over-lapped  each  other ; 
and  that  as  the  earth  progressed  towards  a 
condition  fit  for  the  abode  of  man,  those  huge 
and  hideous  creatures,  the  growth  of  an  earlier 
period,  gradually  disappeared.  And  so  in  the 
moral  world.    The  monster  war,  the  growth 
of  a  far  back  period,  when  "  might  made 
right,"  and  man  had  not  yet  grown  into  the 
knowledge  that  Love  only  is  omnipotent,  still 
stalks  abroad  at  this  period  of  the  world,  an 
object  of  wonder  and  aversion. 

But  it  is  cheering  to  contemplate  not  only 
the  diffusion  of  right  and  humane  views  on 
this  subject,  but  the  progress  of  those  events 
which  seem  designed  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
the  reign  of  peace.  Railroads,  steam  naviga- 
tion and  the  telegraph,  are  bringing  nearer 
to  each  other  onee  widely  separated  nations. 
When  the  poet  deplored  that 

11  Mountains  interposed,  make  enemies  of  nations, n 
11  Who  had  else  like  kindred  drops  been  mingled 
into  oue," 

he  did  not  dream  that  in  little  more  than  half 
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a  century,  those  mountains  would  no  longer 
interpose  a  barrier  to  daily  and  even  hourly 
human  intercourse.  In  view  of  what  has  al- 
ready taken  place,  may  not  that  for  which 
the  poet  scarcely  dared  to  hope,  the  mingling 
of  nations  like  kindred  drops  into  one,  be 
nearer  than  the  most  sanguine  imagine. 


"  The  London  Friends'  Meeting." — A 
work  with  this  title  has  been  sent  us.  It  is  a 
neat  quarto  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  pub- 
lished by  F.  Bower  Kitto,  London.  It  is  de- 
signed to  show  "the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  London  ;  its  progress  and  the  de- 
velopment of  its  discipline,  with  accounts  of 
the  various  meeting-houses  and  burial  grounds, 
their  history  and  general  associations,  com- 
piled from  orginal  and  other  sources,  by  Wm. 
Beck  and  T.  Frederic  Ball."  It  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  "  facts  drawn  from  the  rec- 
ords of  a  more  or  less  remote  past,"  and  in 
the  "  general  observations,"  the  compilers  say 
that  it  has  been  their  "aim  to  make  these 
records  speak  for  themselves,  and  be  the  il- 
lustors  of  the  condition  of  the  various  periods 
in  which  they  were  made.  Thus  both  zeal 
and  lukewarmness  are  found  indicated  on 
these  pages,  and  revival,  when  it  does  occur, 
becomes  also  apparent.  There  has  been  a 
desire  to  select  in  fairness  and  report  accu- 
rately. No  roughnesses,  where  they  exist, 
have  been  smoothed  down,  nor  any  shrinking 
from  a  full  development  of  that  state  which 
led  to  a  strict  exercise  of  discipline.  Thus 
the  London  Friends'  Society  passes  itself,  so 
to  speak,  in  review  during  its  career  of  more 
than  two  centuries."  We  have  not  had  time 
to  read  this  work,  but  in  looking  through  it 
we  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  interest 
many  Friends  who  regard  with  filial  interest 
the  history  of  our  predecessors.  Although 
cut  off  of  latter  time  from  mingling  in  re- 
ligious fellowship,  generally,  with  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren,  yet  the  scenes  of  the  labors 
of  our  early  Friends  continue  to  be  regarded 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  veneration,  and  we  trust 
the  period  may  yet  come  when  those  profess- 
ing to  be  the  recipients  of  the  same  true  and 
living  faith,  may  be  so  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love  and  charity,  as  to  be  made 
witnesses  of  the  power  of  this  faith  to  cast  out 


every  thing  adverse  to  its  own  purity,  and  thus 
bring  into  oneness  of  feeling  all  those  who  are 
now  called  by  the  same  name;  but  we  fully 
believe  that  this  cannot  be  while  certain  dog- 
mas are  considered  the  test  of  Christianity. 
Not  until  there  is  a  centering  upon  the  origi- 
nal and  fundamental  ground  of  faith  and 
practice, — not  until  the  spirit  is  held  above 
the  letter,  can  this  desirable  condition  be 
realized.  May  He  who  looketh  at  the  heart 
and  regards  its  integrity,  so  illuminate  the 
understanding  as  to  hasten  the  day  when  not 
only  the  few  composing  our  religious  organiza- 
tion, but  all  others,  may  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  that  God  is  the  teacher  of  his 
people,  and  that  He  is  found  of  those  who 
seek  Him,  and  draws  near  to  all  who  will 
draw  near  to  Him. 


Notice. — We  must  again  remind  our  sub- 
scribers that  marriage  notices  sent  us  for  pub- 
lication should  distinctly  state  the  name  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  under  whose  care  it  was 
accomplished. 


MARRIED. 

KIRK— WILLIAMS.  — On  the  10th  of  Third  mo., 
1870,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Joseph,  son  of  Abraham  and  Caro- 
line Kirk,  of  Upper  Dublin,  to  Ljdia  K.,  daughter 
of  Elizabeth  T.  and  the  late  Reuben  Williams,  of 
Abington,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

HALLOWELL.— On  the  13th  of  Third  mo.,  1870, 
Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Annie  R.  and  the  late  Caleb  S. 
Hallowell ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Race  Street. 

WRIGHT.— On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Second 
mouth,  1870,  John  Wright,  a  member  and  elder  of 
Wapsenonoc  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa.  This'beloved 
Friend,  by  his  strict  integrity,  and  by  his  scrupu- 
lously Christian  character,  was  not  only  much  be- 
loved and  highly  esteemed  in  the  Society,  but  at- 
tained an  influence  in  the  community  rarely  reached. 
A  solemn  meeting  was  held  at  the  meeting-house 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  attended  by  a  sor- 
rowing community. 

WILDMAN. — On  the  13th  inst.,  of  consumption, 
Anna  Wildman,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Wildman,  of  Attleboro,  Pa. 

OGDEN. — On  the  19th  inst.,  Harriet,  wife  of  John 
M.  Ogden,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

3d  mo.  27th,  Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Centre,  Va.,  Sh  P.M. 

"       "  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

4th  mo.  3d,  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"       "  Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

«<       "  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
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4th  mo.  3d,  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 
"       "     Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 
"       "     Jericho,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 
"       "     Oyster  Bay,  3^  P.M. 
"       ■•     Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing Circular  Meetings  for  the  ensuing  three 
months— all  at  3  P.M. 

3d  mo.  27th,  Upper  Greenwich. 
4th  mo.    3d,  Mullica  Hill. 
"     10th,  Penn's  Neck. 
"     17th,  Woodstown. 
"     24th,  Salem. 
5th  mo.  1st,  Alloway's  Creek. 
"      22d,  Greenwich. 
"     29th,  Port  Elizabeth. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
)   THE  STAND -POINT  OR  FUNDAMENTAL  POSTU- 
LATE OF  THE  "  FRIENDS  OF  TRUTH." 
"Est  autem  Deus  verax  ;  omnis  autem  homo 
mendax,  sicut  scriptum  est." 

The  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  is  one  of 
|  those  which  owe  much  of  their  difficulty  and 
I  apparent  hopelessness  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
I  terras  in  which  they  are  proposed.    If,  for  in- 
I  stance,  the  word  truth  be  understood  to  mean 
|  universal  truth — truth,  namely,  in  its  cora- 
J  pleteness,  entirety,  and  harmony,  as  contem- 
]  plated  by  the  eye  of  Omniscience  ;  or  if  it 
I  mean  the  sum-total  or  aggregate  of  all  possi- 
I  ble  propositions  concerning  the  facts  and  re- 
|  lations  of  the  wide  universe  which  be  in  ac- 
I  cordance  with  those  facts  and  those  relations 
— visible  and  invisible,  past,  present,  and  to 
I  come — then  indeed  the  question,  What  is 
truth?  would  be  most  vainly  addressed  to 
any  human,  to  any  created  being,  and  must 
|  be  summarily  dismissed,  as   one  which  no 
earthly  tribunal  could  be  competent  to  de- 
termine, or  even  to  entertain. 
I     But  if,  withdrawing  our  gaze  from  the  in- 
finitudes scanned  only  by  Omniscience,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  human  thought,  of  human  duties,  and  hu- 
man responsibilities,  we  ask,  What  is  truth  ? 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  and  in  relation 
to  those  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  in- 
quiry loses  at  once  much  of  its  vagueness  and 
its  hopelessness.    It  is  no  longer  an  enigma 
proposed  for  the  perplexity  or  the  amusement 
of  the  speculative  imagination,  but  a  solemn 
query  of  the  utmost  practical  significance, 
which  it  behoves  every  responsible  being  seri- 
ously to  entertain,  and  rightly  to  answer. 

We  live  in  days  when  human  opinions  on 
all  subjects,  not  excepting  the  most  moment- 
ous that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man,  are 
subjected  to  a  scrutiny  at  once  more  severe, 
more  thorough,  and  more  uncompromising 
than  they  have  ever  before  undergone  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  prestige  of  time- 
honored  institutions,  the  shelter  of  distin- 
guished names,  surrounded  it  may  be  by  very 
dear  and  hallowed  associations,  avail  do  long- 


er for  the  defence  of  aught  that  is  discovered 
to  be  intrinsically  indefensible.  And  this  for 
the  believer  in  the  supreme  authority  and  es- 
sentially beneficent  character  of  truth,  is 
matter  of  tranquil  satisfaction  and  grateful 
joy.  He  neither  expects  nor  desires  that  in 
times  of  unflinching  inquiry  like  the  present, 
and  that  which  is  approaching,  his  own  opin- 
ions, whatever  they  be,  shall  escape  the  pro- 
cess of  sifting  to  which  he  is  content  that 
those  of  other  men  shall  be  subjected.  And 
not  for  a  moment  will  the  "  Friends  of 
Truth,"  if  w  orthy  of  the  name,  be  induced  by 
any  kind  of  plausible  consideration  to  cherish 
the  fond  illusion  that  they,  of  all  men,  will  be 
permitted  to  decline  the  ordeal  which  is  pre- 
paring for  others — an  ordeal  which  will  burn 
with  unquenchable  fire  the  hay,  the  wood, 
and  the  stubble  ;  all  that  in  man's  little  sys- 
tems and  imperfect  apprehensions  of  sacred, 
yet  many-sided  truth,  may  be  comparable 
thereunto. 

Hay,  wood,  and  stubble,  whatever  else  they 
symbolize,  will  assuredly  be  found  to  mean 
all  and  everything,  however  specious,  that 
has  thrust  itself  into  a  place  of  authority 
which  belongs  to  the  Omniscient  God  exclu- 
sively and  alone. 

But  to  the  point.  There  is,  I  submit,  for 
us  in  a  restricted  sense  and  in  relation  to  our 
human  responsibilities,  such  a  thing  as  au- 
thoritative truth;  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
sound  and  right  reason  ;  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  human  and  personal  infallibility.  Falli- 
ble and  prone  to  err  as  we  notoriously  are, 
we  are  still  infallible  and  unerring  when  we 
assert,  e.  g.y  the  numerical  equality  of  two 
and  two  to  four;  when  we  demonstrate  the 
distinctive  properties  of  the  circle  and  the 
parallelogram  ;  when  we  argue  that  if  all 
men  be  mortal,  and  if  Alexander  be  a  man. 
then  Alexander  is  mortal ;  when  we  affirm 
the  antecedent  probability  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow,  that  fire  will  burn,  that  cold 
will  freeze,  that  poisons  will  kill  to-day,  as 
they  have  done  in  ages  past. 

The  verge  of  human  infallibility  may  be 
narrow,  but  still  it  exists,  and  may  be  widen- 
ing every  day.  The  proverb  which  says. 
"  Whatever  argument  can  build  up.  argu- 
ment can  pull  down,"  must  obviously  be  tak- 
en with  much  reservation.  So  long  as  man 
is  man,  no  argument  will  pull  down  the  con- 
clusion built  up  by  the  arguments  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid.  But  the  first  principles  of 
logic  underlie,  nnd  are  common  to  geometri- 
cal and  all  other  reasoning.  In  cases  innu- 
merable the  certainty  also  of  any  moral  obli- 
gation depends  on  the  previous  intellectual 
certainty.  The  authority  of  the  moral  law 
invariably  presupposes  the  authority  of  the 
laws  of  thought,    if  A.  be  indebted  to  H.  in 
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the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  it  is  certain 
that  he  does  not  discharge  that  debt  by  two 
payments  of  say  forty  pounds  each  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  B.'s  moral  obligation  to 
pay  the  balance  depends  on  the  arithmetical 
doctrine  that  forty  plus  forty  plus  twenty 
equal  one  hundred,  and  that  forty  plus  forty 
do  not.  The  question  of  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  a  person  accused  of  deadly  crime, 
and  the  consequent  responsibilities  of  judge 
and  jury,  turn  altogether  upon  human  appre- 
hensions of  the  laws  of  time  and  space,  of  op- 
tics and  acoustics,  and  arguments  based  there- 
upon. If  the  suspected  person  be  proved  to 
have  been  corporeally  distant  a  thousand 
miles  at  the  moment  when  the  deed  of  dark- 
ness was  committed,  then  it  was  not  his  hand 
that  administered  the  poison  or  dealt  the 
blow.  This  is  a  conclusion  built  up  by 
argument,  and  which  no  argument  can  pull 
down. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  our  inherent  lia- 
bility to  error,  we  are  infallible  in  every  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  term,  when  our  conclusions 
are  reached  by  the  steps  of  demonstrative  rea- 
soning. Our  reasoning  is  demonstrative  when, 
from  first  to  last,  it  conforms  to  the  canons  of 
sound  and  right  reason.    And  human  reason 
is  sound  and  right  reason  so  long  as  it  yields 
homage  to  the  laws  imposed  on  its  action  by 
the  Creator,  and  draws  its  inferences  from 
premises  furnished  by  Him  through  the  nor- 
mal activity  of  the  faculties  wherewith  He  has 
endowed  us.     The  certainty  acknowledged 
generally  to  belong  to  mathematical  reason- 
ing does  not  arise  from  any  essential  differ- 
ence of  nature  between  it  and  other  reasoning, 
exempting  it  from  the  possibility  of  error. 
Mathematicians  may  err,  and  they  have  erred 
unconsciously,  as  well  as  politicians,  geolo- 
gists, and  historians.    The  difference  is  one  of 
circumstance,  not  of  essence.    The  reasoning 
process  is  essentially  the  same.    The  differ- 
ence is  mainly  this:  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  number  and  the  configurations  of 
space,  the  effort  of  abstraction  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly easy  ;  while  in  questions  of  history, 
physical  science  and  political  government,  it 
is  often  exceedingly  difficult.    It  is  a  simple 
arithmetical   or  geometrical  problem;  the 
whole  case  is  completely  before  us.  The 
whole  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  it  is  in 
our  possession  ;  the  terras  employed  are  one 
and  all  rigorously  defined  ;  in  a  word,  the 
whole  of  the  elements  needed  for  a  solution 
are  in  our  hands,  and  they  are  abundant  and 
unambiguous.    Are  two  and  two  equal  to  six, 
or  to  four  only  ?    Has  the  parallelogram  be- 
fore us,  or  has  it  not,  the  properties  of  the  i 
circle?    The  reasoning  process  is  so  swift  and 
sure  that  we  are  unconscious  of  an  effort,  i 
Here  we  feel  that,  "  was  klar  ist,  wahr  i 


ist."    But  with  the  problems  presented  by 
»  the  complicated  relations  of  life  and  events 
i  of  history,  and  assuredly  not  less  by  the  com- 
•   plex  phenomena  of  nature,  the  case  may  be 
widely  different.    The  reasoning  faculty  can- 
not act  with  certainty  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty or  insufficency  of  the  data  without 
which  it  is  practically  powerless.    The  evi- 
,   dence  before  it  is  scanty,  or  ambiguous,  or 
both.    The  case  is  only  partially  and  incom- 
pletely before  the  court.    The  judicial  au- 
thority is  there,  but  the  conditions  of  its  le- 
gitimate exercise,  the  indispensable  elements 
of  certainty,  are  wanting. 

In  the  difficult  problems  which  meet  us  on 
the  page  of  history,  particularly  such  as  are 
connected  with  religious  belief,  we  constantly 
find  the  elements  of  certainty  and  of  doubt, 
of  security  and  fallacy,  to  all  human  eyes  in- 
extricably intermingled.     Nor  should  this 
surprise  us.    History  is  the  record  of  facts. 
And  the  facts  which  at  one  period  appear  so 
intrinsically  probable,  so  likely  in  themselves, 
as  to  be  accepted,  reported,  and  recorded  with- 
out hesitation  or  question,  become  suggestive 
of  doubt  in  the  next,  and  are  utterly  unbe- 
lievable in  another.    The  standard  of  intrin- 
sic, or  as  it  is  termed,  antecedent  probability, 
varies  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  vari- 
ous ages.    And  the  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  every  man  who 
uses  his  judgment  at  all,  judges  of  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  what  he  hears  by  reference  to,  or 
comparison  with,  a  mental  standard  of  prob- 
ability and  improbability,  formed  more  or 
less  unconsciously  for  and  by  himself.  In 
every  instance  the  standard  of  antecedent 
probability,  by  which  he  determines  what  is 
likely  or  unlikely,  is  the  result  of  his  own 
generalized  knowledge,  real  or  supposed,  his 
own  personal  history  and  experience.  Natu- 
rally he  has,  and  can  have,  nothing  else  to  go 
by.    The   public   and  prevalent  standard, 
therefore,  at  a  given  period,  is  just  the  coin- 
ciding opinion  or  feeling  of  persons  who  pos- 
sess much  the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  have  received  much  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  mental  culture — a  con- 
sideration which  shows  sufficiently  how  ex- 
tremely fallacious  as  a  criterion  of  truth, 
mere  unanimity,  or  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
may  be.    In  a  child-like  age  of  the  world, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  difference  between 
the  probable  and  improbable,  the  credible 
and  incredible,  seems  scarcely  to  have  exist- 
ed.   To  say  nothing  of  the  venerable  Hero- 
dotus— "father  of  history" — himself,  we  find 
even  the  learned,  laborious,  and  generally  con- 
scientious Tacitus,  narrating  authentic  events 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  repeating  contempor- 
ary calumnies  against  the  Christians,  and 
giving  support  to  the  legend  of  the  phoenix, 
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all  with  equal  confidence,  and  apparently  in 
I  equally  good   faith.      The  fathers  of  the 
church  embrace  that  preposterous  myth  with- 
I  out  a  misgiving,  and  confidently  appeal  to  it 
I  as  a  fact  affording  extraordinary  confirma- 
I  tiou  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
I  tion.    Legends  in  no  degree  less  incredible 
I  are  devoutly  believed  not  only  by  millions  of 
uneducated  and  half  educated  Catholics,  but 
by  such  men  as  Father  Newman  and  Arch- 
1  bishop  Manning.    Only  two  centuries  ago 
j  jurists  so  distinguished  and  so  enlightened  as 
Sir  Richard  Blackstone  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  I  yet  wanting  in  that  specific  mental  cul- 
|  ture  which  only  science  can  give,)  could  see 
nothing  antecedently  improbable  in  the  fact  of 
aged  females  travelling  thousands  of  miles 
weekly  through   the  air   in  order  to  keep 
]  "  witches'   sabbath,"  at  a  sort  of  Satanic 
j  Utopia  called  "  Blocksberg.*"     Judging  by 
J  their  standard  of  credibility  and  truth,  and 
I  also  by  that  of  "  holy  church,"  for  sixteen 
centuries  at  least,  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
j  such  things  was  "  to  fly  in  the  face  of  inspired 
I  Scripture,  and  put  contempt  on  the  wisdom  of 
I  all  nations."    In  brief,  it  may  be  asserted 
j  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  there  is  abso- 
j  lutely  no  lesson  which  history  (especially  ec- 
I  clesiastical  history)  teaches  more  peremptori- 
I  ly,  no  truth  which  historical  evidence  estab- 
I  lisheswith  more  demonstrative  certainty,  than 
1  the  practical  necessity  of  takingintoconsidera- 
I  tion,  when  dealing  with  the  testimony  of  fal- 
!  lible  human  beings,  the  iutrinsic  likelihood 
j  or  unlikelihood,  the  antecedent  probability  or 
I  improbability,  of  the  things  which  that  testi- 
I  mony  alleges  and  supports.    And  further,  it 
I  must  be  evident  on  a  moment's  consideration 
I  that  infallibility  of  judgment  in  such  cases 
presupposes  an  infallible  standard  of  proba- 
bility; and  that  an  infallible  standard  of 
I  probability  presupposes  an  infallible  self,  by 
whom,  in  the  first  place,  that  standard  is  cre- 
ated, and  in  the  second,  by  whom  it  is  prac- 
I  tically  employed. 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  I  submit,  to  ap- 
preciate in  some  degree  the  stand-point  of 
those  "  friends  of  truth" — the  early  Friends. 
Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,  permitted  to  us  to  have  direct 
access  to  Him  ? 

Properly  considered,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  question  between  our  honored  fore- 
fathers and  the  so-called  religious  world  which 
persecuted  them,  and  calumniates  their  mod- 
ern representatives,  lies  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass indeed.  Grant  but  their  fundamental 
nostulate  that  "  God  is  true,"  and  all  is  clear. 
No  falsehood  is  from  Him.  No  statement, 
no  proposition,  no  narrative  involving  aught 
that  is  proved  to  be  untrue  by  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  faculties  which  He  has  given 


I  us,  is  inspired  by  Him  or  invested  with  His 
'  authority.    No  exercise  of  those  faculties  is 
j  legitimate  if,  when  called  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  the  reliable  and 
;  the  fallacious,  in  the  testimony  of  our  fellow- 
'  men,  we  ignore,  or  fail  rightly  to  estimate, 
the  intrinsic,  independent,  antecedent  proba- 
bility, or  the  contrary,  of  the  things  which 
|  that  testimony  alleges.    Grant  this,  as  we  are 
peremptorily  required  by  the  joint  authority 
!  of  the  canons  both  of  right  reason  and  of  the 
!  moral  law  to  grant  it,  and  the  space  immedi- 
ately clears  around  us.    An  enormous- mass 
of  dogmatic  superstition,  calling  itself  theolo- 
gy,   and  an  equally  enormous   amount  of 
spurious  logic  and  counterfeit  reasoning,  cur- 
rent under  the  name  of  unanswerable  argu- 
ment, crumble  at  once  into  dust.    No  human 
I  being  possesses  the  attribute  of  omniscience  ; 
none  can  show  that  he  is  in  possession  of  an 
infallible  standard  of  a  priori  probabilitv,  to 
which  those  of  all  other  men  are  to  be  con- 
|  formed.    No  church,  no  synod,  no  council, 
no  pope,  no  convocation,  whether  of  reverend 
j  divines  or  of  talented  ministers,  can  produce 
any  warrant,  authority,  or  commission  from 
the  God  of  truth  for  forcing  their  respective 
and  altogether  incompatible  conceptions  of 
such  standard  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  single 
human  being  who  is  responsible  for  his  re- 
ligious belief.    And  if  in  this  actual  impo- 
tence they  resort  to  dogmatism,  penal  enact- 
ments, threats,  or  compulsion,  they  are  guilty 
at  once  of  violating  the  moral  law,  by  pro- 
nouncing upon  things  which  are  beyond  their 
knowledge,  or  pretending  to  know  that  where- 
of they  are  ignorant  ;  and  of  daring  impiety 
in  assuming  airs  of  infallibility,  aud  thrust- 
ing themselves  into  a  position  of  authority 
belonging  only  to  the  omniscient  God. 

Human  reason,  then,  though  confessedly 
powerless  to  fathom  the  deep  things  of  God, 
or  penetrate  the  secret  counsels  of  His  will,  is 
capable,  nevertheless  (granting  our  funda- 
mental postulate,)  of  great  and  incalculable, 
albeit  indirect  service,  to  the  cause  of  true  re- 
ligion, by  exposing  the  hollow  sophistries, 
and  demolishing  the  false  pretensions  of  pre- 
sumptuous man.  And  this,  whether  they  be 
put  forward  in  the  name  of  an  individual 
calling  himself  a  pope,  or  more  insidiously  iu 
the  name  of  an  assemblage  of  individuals 
calling  itself  a  church. 

Of  a  church,  I  say.  For  just  as  an  oecumeni- 
cal council  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ful- 
minating anathemas*  against  those  who 
question  her  authority  :  just  as  the  noisiot 
Hampton  lecturer  is  discomfited  by  challeng- 
ing the  arbitrary  standard  of  probabilitv  bv 

*See  those  just  issu.-.l  against  all  trim  .infi  ,**  the 
word  ehunh  in  a  seuse  uutavoiable  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Koine. 
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which,  and  by  which  alone,  he  settles  every- 
thing to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his 
party, — so  surely  is  the  anti-Barclayan  or 
pseudo-evangelical  dogmatist  reduced  to  si- 
lence by  challenging  his  personal  and  purely 
arbitrary  conception  of  what  he  calls  the 
"  universal  church,"  or  "  the  church  in  all 
ages."  By  whose  authority  besides  his  own 
does  he  make  that  selection  from  among  the 
professing  churches  of  the  world,  whose  doc- 
trines generalized  constitute  an  infallible  cri- 
terion, as  he  imagines,  by  which  to  distin- 
guish between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy? 
Does  he  suppose  himself  a  species  of  pope  on 
a  small  scale,  authorized  to  summon  a  snug 
little  oecumenical  council  of  churches  packed 
exactly  according  to  his  own  conception  of 
their  own  merit  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy  ? 
Does  it  never  occur  to  him  that  he,  in  his  in- 
evitable ignorance,  is  exceedingly  likely  to 
exclude  from  the  true  universal  church  mul- 
titudes whom  it  actually  embraces,  and  hap- 
ly to  include  as  many  others  whom  the  All- 
seeing  eye  perceives  to  have  no  place  there- 
in? If  he  be  not  gifted  with  omniscience,  he 
is  plainly  liable  to  mistake  in  this  preliminary 
matter ;  and  does  he  need  to  be  told  that  if 
he  err  therein,  his  conception  of  the  church 
universal  and  its  doctrine  is  open  to  the  fatal 
objection  of  being  based  upon  a  false  induc- 
tion ?  In  short,  though  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon among  contending  theologians  than  the 
practice  of  unchurching  each  other — as  offer- 
ing a  short  and  easy  method  of  cutting  each 
other  off  from  the  church  universal,  refuting 
each  other's  unanswerable  arguments,  and 
convicting  each  other  of  deadly  unsoundness 
in  faith — nothing  can  well  be  conceived  less 
worthy  of  being  resorted  to  by  the  "  friends 
of  truth,"  or  less  creditable  to  the  character 
of  reasonable  and  conscientious  men.  For 
what,  I  ask,  can  be  more  thoroughly  chimeri- 
cal than  the  project  of  satisfying  inquirers 
and  silencing  dissentients  by  reference  to  an 
authority  that  can  nowhere  be  found  ?  What 
more  futile  than  the  attempt  to  prove  a  doc- 
trine true  by  showing  its  accordance  with  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  a  church  whose  claim  to 
be  really  a  church  at  all  rests  solely  on  the 
truth  of  its  doctrinal  teaching?  What  more 
completely  worthless  than  the  logic  which,  in 
defiance  of  right  reason,  travels  iu  a  circle  by 
first  testing  the  doctrine  by  the  church,  and 
then  the  church  by  the  doctrine  ?  What  more 
preposterous  than  to  leave  a  definition  which 
involves  the  whole  question  at  issue  to  the  ar- 
bitrary decision  of  either  one  of  the  contend- 
ing parties? 

All  such  high-sounding  phrases  as  the  uni- 
versal church,  the  church  in  all  ages,  and  the 
like,  are  doubtless  grand  and  imposing.  They 
are  really  a  grandiloquent  way  of  begging  the 


question  at  issue,  and  nothing  more.  The 
first  has  no  meaning  which  does  not  elude  our 
grasp  the  moment  we  attempt  to  seize  it.  The 
alleged  authority  (if  it  do  not  mean  the  au- 
thority of  an  individual,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, as  liable  to  error  as  his  fellows)  resolves 
itself  at  best  into  a  shadowy  abstraction,  in  no 
degree  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  dog- 
matic theologian.  The  second — the  church 
in  all  ages — means  absolutely  nothing  if  it 
do  not  mean  the  church  of  the  future  as  well 
as  of  the  present  and  the  past.  We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ages. 
There  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  ages  yet  to  come.  And  will 
any  one  presume  to  say  what  those  unknown 
ages  may  bring  forth  ?  Nay,  will  he  venture 
to  determine  what  even  his  own  little  church 
may  hold  and  teach  a  century  hence? 
Enough.  If  there  really  exist  a  mortal  man 
possessing  the  attribute  of  omniscience  to  the 
extent  of  forecasting  the  creeds,  dogmas,  and 
articles  of  "all  ages,"  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  proper  place  for  that  man  would  be  much 
rather  upon  the  throne  of  heaven  than  any- 
where among  the  little  meetings  and  pulpits 
of  earth.  Plainly,  he  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  argument  of  mine. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  the  few  sim- 
ple considerations  which  have  been  adduced, 
I  trust,  are  sufficient  to  show  how  little,  how 
deplorably  little  reason  have  they  who,  from 
whatever  cause,  are  induced  to  abandon  the 
stand-point  of  their  fathers,  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  any  fancied  improvement  in 
their  own  position,  or  to  exult  over  their  less 
enlightened  brethren.  They  may  be  as- 
sured that  there  still  exists  an  authority 
which  they  may  not  and  cannot  with  im- 
punity despise.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  sound  and  right  rea- 
son. And  never  is  her  voice  more  clearly, 
more  peremptorily,  or  more  beneficently 
heard,  than  when  raised  in  warning  against 
the  insidious  assumptions  by  which  man, 
either  as  priest,  or  dogmatist,  or  pseudo-logi- 
cian, contrives  only  too  successfully  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  religious  conscience  of  his  fel- 
low-man. From  the  ignorant,  the  superficial, 
the  self-sufficient,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
But  the  earnest- minded  lover  of  truth  who 
may  possess  the  requisite  ability,  and  is  will- 
ing, uninfluenced  by  foregone  conclusions, 
thoroughly  to  investigate  the  entire  case,  may 
convince  himself  as  completely  as  he  is  con- 
vinced of  his  own  existence,  that  the  only 
security  for  religion  lies  in  the  direction  which 
our  forefathers  indicated  two  hundred  years 
ago.  It  requires  indeed  not  so  much  pro- 
fundity, as  simple  clearness  of  thought  and 
honesty  of  intellect,  to  see,  1st.  That  the  ver}' 
idea  of  a  self- evidencing,  self-interpreting 
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revelation  conveyed    solely  in   symbols  of  I 
earthly  fabrication  (as  words  and  letters,) 
|  without  a  particle  of  intrinsic  and  indepen- 
I  dent  meaning,  is  self  contradictory,  and  from 
:  every  human  point  of  view  necessarily  false. 
2d.  The  thesis  which  makes  all  depend  upon 
historical  and  antiquarian  argument,  is  viti- 
ated and  made  practically  nugatory  by  a 
fatal  flaw,  which  in  effect  makes  of  Chris- 
tianity not  an  authoritative  religion  but  an 
endlessly  debatable  hypothesis  at  best.  That 
I  flaw  is  the  fundamental  petitio  principii.  The 
incurable  fallacy  which  consists  in  assuming 
the  accuracy  of  an  arbitrary,  because  a  pe- 
|  culiar  and  exceptional  standard  of  probabili- 
ty created  and  erected  for  the  express  pur- 
:|  pose  of  proving  the  very  facts  which  are  in 
1  dispute.    3d.  That  the  "  universal  church" 
!  principle,  of  which  so  much  is  heard  in  this 
|  our  day,  compels  its  unfortunate  advocate 
1  either  to  give  himself  preposterous  airs  of 
omniscience,  or  to  travel  in  a  vicious  circle 
|  from  which  there  is  no  escape  save  by  a  des- 
perate plunge  into  the  mire  of  Ritualism  and 
Rome.    And  lastly,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
U  result  of  reasoning  as  a  simple  truism,  not  so 
B  much  a  postulate   as  an  axiom,  that  the 
]  knowledge  which  only  a  God  can  possess  can 
be  communicated  by  Him  alone:  that  the 
|  truths  which  only  His  Spirit  can  authenti- 
H  cate,  must  in  each  instance  wait  for  their  de- 
monstration (and  so  far  for  their  authorita- 
tiveness)  upon  that  spiritual  authentication. 
That  views  so  clear  and  simple,  and  withal 
n  so  Scriptural,  should  have  come  to  be  repu- 
diated, distrusted,  or  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion and  alarm,  is  a  most  noticeable  phe- 
nomenon.   Undoubtedly  it  has  its  explana- 
I!  tion  somewhere.    It  is  not  without  a  cause, 
and  it  may  not  be  wholly  from  ignorance, 
thoughtlessness,  or  sheer  perversity,  that  not 
a  few  in  our  day  manifest  a  disposition  to 
abandon  the  impregnable  position  won  for 
us  by  the  devout  heroism  of  our  forefathers. 

I  And  what  the  cause  or  causes  may  be,  is 
worthy  of  the  most  searching  inquiry.  Part- 

II  ly,  I  believe,  it  may  be  discovered  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  most  emphatically  pro- 

U  claimed,  and  most  streuously  contended  for, 
I  liberty  of  conscience,  have  rarely  or  never 
I  sufficiently  counted  the  cost:  have  never  ade- 
I  quately  appreciated  the  responsibilities  in- 
D  volved  in  such  proclamation  ;  and  have  never 
D  given  the  necessary  amount  of  attention  to 
D  the  indispensable  conditions  by  which  that 
R  liberty  may  be  prevented  from  becoming,  in- 
I  stead  of  a  blessing,  a  curse. 

Howsoever  that  may  be,  I  hold  it  to  be 
|  matter  of  demonstrative,  nay  infallible  cer- 
H  tainty,  that  no  oppugner,  of  any  school  or 
D  party,  whether  theological  or  philosophical, 
■  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  showing  cause  for 


abandoning  the  stand-point,  or  denying  the 
fundamental  postulate,  of  the  early  Friends. 

A.  B.  C.  D. 

From  the  Anti  Slavery  Standard. 
A  PICTURE. 

An  old-fashioned  dining-room, 

Lous;  and  low  ; 
On  wall  arid  on  ceiling 

The  firelight's  glow  ; 
On  the  sanded  floor 

From  the  hearth  away, 
Weird  shadows  are  dancing 

In  fitful  play. 
In  the  chimney-corner 

An  aged  pair, 
The  warm  light  caressing 

Their  silver  hair  ; 
Asleep  on  the  hearth-rug 

A  beautiful  boy, 
Grandmamma's  darling, 

Grandpapa's  joy. 
Tender  lights  filling 

The  old  man's  eye, — 
Dreams  and  fancies- 

Of  days  gone  by. 
Peaceful  the  stillness  ; 

Never  a  word  ; 
Click  of  the  needles 

Only  is  heard. 
Quaint  in  its  corner 

The  old  clock  stands, 
Blessing  them  softly, 

Lifting  its  hands. 
Speed  o'er  the  wide  world, 

Time,  as  you  will ; 
Leave  but  this  picture, 

Tender  and  still ! 

Axnie  B.  Stsphexs. 


WORDS  OF  A  POET. 
If  a  pilgrim  has  been  shaded 

By  a  tree  that  I  have  nursed  ; 
If  a  can  of  clear,  cold  water 

I  have  raised  to  lips  athirst  ; 
If  I've  planted  one  swe^t  flower 

By  an  else  too  barren  way  : 
If  I've  whispered  in  the  midnight 

One  sweet  word  to  tell  of  day  ; 
If  iu  one  poor  bleeding  bosom 

I  a  woe-swept  chord  have  stilled  ; 
If  a  dark  and  restless  spirit 

I  with  hope  of  heaven  have  filled  ; 
If  I've  made  for  life's  hard  battle 

One  faint  heart  grow  brave  and  strong  ; 
Then,  mv  God,  I  thank  Thee,  bless  Thee, 

For  the  precious  gift  of  song. 

—  Christian  R> yister, 
ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 

Alexander  Anderson,  the  first  engraver  on 
wood  in  the  United  States,  whose  death,  on 
January  17th,  has  been  announced,  was  born 
in  New  York  City  on  April  21st,  1775,  and 
consequently  had  reached  the  advanced  up  of 
ninety-five.  His  father,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
was  the  publisher  of  the  QohttitutioHal  Ga- 
zette, iu  New  York,  and  on  the  occupation  of 
that  city  by  the  ttritish  Army  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  iu  the 
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country.  At  the  age  of  twelve  young  Ander- 
son began  to  use  the  graver,  employing  for 
plates  copper  coins  that  had  been  rolled  out 
to  the  requisite  smoothness.  At  seventeen,  he 
made  copies  of  the  illustrations  of  a  little 
English  book  entitled  "  The  Looking-glass 
for  the  Mind,"  for  an  American  edition 
brought  out  by  one  William  Durell.  The 
originals  had  been  executed  on  wood  by  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Bewick,  and  Anderson, 
learning  for  the  first  time  that  boxwood  was 
a  better  material  for  his  art  than  copper,  pro- 
cured some  blocks  of  it  from  a  rule-maker's 
shop,  fashioned  his  own  tools,  and  struck  out 
the  first  wood-engravings  ever  produced  in 
America. 

This  entertaining  little  work  may  be  re- 
membered by  many  of  our  readers  as  a  per- 
petual source  of  amusement  and  delight  in 
their  early  years.  Copies  of  two  of.  the  wood- 
cuts are  given  in  a  recent  memoir  of  Ander- 
son, and  exhibit  a  pleasant  quaintness  and 
rude  grace  that  will  always  be  attractive.  At 
a  subsequent  period  Anderson  engraved  the 
illustrations  for  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  the 
wood-cuts  in  which  combined  both  moral  and 
intellectual  lessons,  and  assisted  the  early 
efforts  in  reading  of  the  rising  generation  in 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  Ander- 
son received  no  encouragement  from  his  father 
in  pursuing  the  art  of  engraving,  and  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession.  He 
graduated  and  entered  upon  the  practice -of 
medicine,  but  soon  resumed  his  labors  as  an 
engraver,  and  pursued  this  profession  until 
within  a  very  short  time  previous  to  his  de- 
cease. The  products  of  Anderson's  graver 
were  very  numerous,  extending  to  over  a 
thousand  subjects,  both  on  wood  and  copper, 
and  comprising  illustrations  of  Robertson's 
Charles  V.,  Josephus,  Shakspeare  and  Bell's 
Anatom}^.  The  full  length  figures  in  the  lat- 
ter work  are  remarkable  for  their  accurate 
finish  and  strict  attention  to  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  muscles,  nerves,  veins  and  arteries  in 
minute  detail. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  during 


Second  month : 

From  City  contributions  ...$174  90 

"    H.  Clark,  N.  Y   25  00 

"    A  Friend,  Newtown,  Pa   2(0 

"    R.  M  ,  Lower  Makefield   6  00 

"    Freedmen's  account,  City   10  00 

"    A  Friend,  per  S.  T.  Canby   17  50 

"    Sarah  Hoopes,  West  Chester,  Pa   5  00 

"    Martha  Dodgson   10  00 

"    Eli  Burling   3  00 

"    Friends  at  Kennett  Square   12  50 

"  "       Cain   15  00 

"  "       Riverton,  N.  J   33  00 

"    Duanesburg   10  00 

"    Sarah  L.  Crozier,  Upland   25  00 

"    Emma  Crozier  "    25  00 


From  Friends  at  Fallowfield   20  00 

"    W.  D.  Jones   10  00 

11    Amos  J.  Peasley   5  00 

$407  90 

The  last  was  for  collections  during  First  month. 

Henry  M.  Laikg,  Treasurer, 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  1,  1870.  30  N.  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 
The  Origin  of  Petroleum. — The  origin  of  combus- 
tible volatile  and  liquid  mineral  products,  such  as 
gas,  oil,  tar,  asphalt,  is  still  an  open  question.  The 
presence  of  large  beds  of  anthracite  coal  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  oil  was  derived  from  the  distillation 
of  bituminous  coal  by  volcanic  action.  Explosions 
in  coal  mines  indicate  that  gases  can  be  produced  in 
the  beds  of  coal  without  th«  aid  of  heat ;  and  ac- 
cording as  these  gases  have  a  vent  to  escape,  or  are 
under  heavy  pressure,  can  they  remain  volatile,  or 
form  liquids.  Petroleum  usually  occurs  in  porous 
fossiliferous  limestones  or  in  such  sandstones  as  are 
evidently  of  marine  origin.  This  has  led  geologists 
to  look  upon  petroleum  as  of  animal  origin  ;  and  re- 
cent observations  in  Egypt  have  served  to  sustain 
this  view. 

There  are  in  Egypt  natural  petroleum  springs  now 
in  actual  formation.  The  coast  of  this  land  con- 
sists of  coral  beds.  The  coral  animal  grows  towards 
the  sea,  but  dies  out  on  land,  leaving  a  porous  lime- 
rock  behind.  In  the  cavities  of  this  rock  oil  col- 
lects which  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
polyp  coral,  and  is  collected  and  used  by  the  in- 
habitants for  many  purposes.  Vast  beds  of  coral 
would  yield  a  proportionate  supply  of  oil  ;  and  this 
is  now  considered  by  many  to  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  oil  springs  and  asphaltum  lakes  of  various 
parts  of  the  world.  They  were  once  coral  beds  of 
ancient  seas,  and  the  oil  is  of  animal  origin. — Jour- 
hal  of  Applied  Chtmistry. 

Color  of  the  Stars. — It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  stars  change  their  color.  Sirius  was  de- 
scribed as  a  fiery  red  star  by  the  ancients  ;  some 
years  ago  it  was  a  pure  white,  while  it  is  now  be- 
coming of  a  decided  green  color.  Capella  was  also 
called  a  red  star  by  the  ancients  ;  it  was  afterwards 
described  as  a  yellow  star,  and  is  now  bluish.  Many 
other  instances  of  change  of  color,  though  less  de- 
cided, have  been  detected. 

Comparatively  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed 
since  glycerine  was  thrown  away  as  a  waste  product 
from  soap  and  stearine  candle-works.  Now  it  ia 
one  of  the  most  useful  products.  Tubs  and  pails 
satutated  with  it  will  neither  shrink  nor  dry  up. 
Leather  soaked  in  it  keeps  moist  and  pliable.  It  is 
used  for  extracting  the  perfume  of  flowers,  to  pre- 
serve animal  substances  from  decay,  and  hence  is 
valuable  for  "preserving"  purposes.  It  is  employed 
in  pharmacy,  dyeing,  brewing,  liquor  making,  wine- 
keeping,  and  for  a  vast  variety  of  other  purposes. 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  nitro-glycerine,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  explosives  known. 

Purification  of  Water — Dr.  Dunning,  of  Am- 
sterdam, recommends  for  the  purification  of  dirty 
water  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
the  addition  of  half  a  grain  of  chloride  of  iron  to 
each  quart  of  the  water.  By  this  means  the  foreign 
constituents  are  deposited,  and  by  a  further  addition 
of  about  one  and  a  third  grains  of  soda  to  a  quart 
of  the  water,  the  iron  is  precipitated.  Experiments 
made  on  a  large  scale  in  Holland  upon  impure 
river  water  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  54  ) 

On  the  30th  of  the  7th  Month,  (July), 
1718,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  Wm.  Penn 
died  at  his  residence  in  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, aged  about  74  years.  An  official  an- 
nouncement of  this  event  was  made  to  Coun- 
cil in  the  11th  Month  following,  by  Gov. 
Keith  of  Pennsylvania,  when  it  was  ordered 
that,  in  commemoration  thereof,  there  be  a 
"  martial  funeral  with  the  city  militia  and  vol- 
unteers." That  such  a  display  took  place  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  William  Penn,  Jr.,  (an 
unworthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire)  to  James 
Logan,  tendering  his  thanks  "  to  the  governor 
and  all  friends  for  the  handsome  ceremony  per- 
formed on  the  news  of  his  father's  death."  A 
few  years  later,  (1755-6)  and  John  Penn 
(son  of  Richard  and  grandson  of  the  Proprie- 
tary of  Pennsylvania)  offered  in  Philadelphia 
the  following  bounties  for  scalps  or  capture  and 
death  of  Indians.  "  For  every  male  above 
the  age  of  ten  captured  $1 50.  Scalped,  being 
killed,  $184.  For  every  female  Indian  enemy, 
and  every  male,  under  the  age  often,  captured 
$130.  For  every  female  above  the  age  often, 
scalped,  being  killed,  $50." 

We  allude  to  these  facts  to  show  that  the 
salutary  influence  of  Friends  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  was  even  then  on  the  wane  ; 
for  they  never  would  have  permitted  the  de 
grading  spectacle  of  a  mock  funeral,  much 


less  the  cruel  proclamation  of  John  Penn 
against  a  people  they  were  solemnly  pledged 
to  protect,  had  it  been  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  state 
that  the  above  named  individuals  were  not  at 
this  time  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  is  sadness  in  the  reflection,  that  with 
the  decease  of  the  Proprietary,  the  Penn 
family 

"  Lost  the  breed  of  noble  blood," 
and  that  the  almost  paternal  relationship 
which  Penn  had  maintained  towards  the  col- 
onists ceased  with  his  death.  Still  more  is  it 
to  be  lamented  that  some  who  bore  his  name 
should  be  among  the  first  to  uproot  the  good 
seed  he  had  planted  in  the  soil  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  to  sow  the  tares  of  discord  there, 
whilst  those  who  had  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  him  in  religious  fellowship  were  power- 
less to  prevent  it. 

When  Wm.  Penn,  Jr.,  as  eldest  son,  claimed 
the  right  of  government  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  decided  in  the  court  of  Chancery  before 
which  the  case  was  taken,  "  that  it  should*gr> 
with  the  personal  estate  to  the  widow  and 
children."  By  this  decision  the  colonists  were 
spared  the  mortification  of  having  such  a  man 
to  rule  over  them.  Hannah  Penn,  the  execu- 
trix of  her  husband,  by  her  wise  appointment 
of  governors  for  the  province,  was  instrumental 
during  the  minority  of  his  heirs  in  preserving 
a  good  degree  of  order  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
the  tide  of  immigration  had  brought  to  these 
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shores  a  set  of  adventurers  with  sordid  aims  ; 
as  also  many  well  disposed  persons,  whose 
sectarian  preferences  conflicted  with  Quaker- 
ism. So  great  was  the  emigration  at  this 
period  that  Gov.  Keith  was  alarmed  "  lest  the 
peace  with  the  Indians  might  thereby  be  dis- 
turbed." It  will  be  observed  that  but  a  very 
few  of  the  new  comers  were  Quakers,  for 
owing  to  the  Protestant  succession  in  England, 
the  Friends  "  were  no  longer  compelled  to  go 
to  America  to  avoid  persecution,"  hence,  in  a 
few  years,  they  constituted  but  a  respectable 
minority  of  the  population,  and  the  reins  of 
government  gradually  but  surely  passed  into 
other  hands. 

Among  the  few  Quakers  who  arrived  about 
this  time  was  one  Isaac  Jackson  from  Ireland. 
In  1730  he  took  up  the  last  vacant  tract  of 
land  in  London  Grove  Township,  Penna.  It 
appears  from  an  old  MSS.,  that  while  Jackson 
and  his  wife  "were  under  concern  and  exercise 
of  mind  about  so  weighty  an  undertaking, 
(as  the  departure  for  America,)  and  desirous 
that  "Best  Wisdom"  should  direct,  Isaac 
dreamed  that,  having  landed  in  America,  he 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  back  into 
the  country,  until  he  came  to  a  valley,  through 
which  ran  a  pretty  stream  of  water.  The 
prospect  and  situation  seemed  pleasant — a  hill 
rising  on  the  north  and  a  fine  spring  issuing 
near  its  foot ;  and,  in  his  dream,  he  thought 
that  there  he  and  his  family  must  settle, 
though  then  a  wilderness  and  unimproved. 
Isaac,  on  arriving  at  Jeremiah  Starr's,  on  re- 
lating his  dream  as  aforesaid,  was  informed  of 
such  a  place  near.  He  soon  went  to  see  it, 
which,  to  his  admiration,  so  resembled  what 
he  had  a  foresight  of,  that  it  was  a  cause  of 
gratitude  and  humble  thankfulness."  The 
place  was  purchased  by  him,  and  there  he 
lived  for  many  years. 

The  adventurers  above  alluded  to,  some  of 
whom  were  lawless  men,  encroached  upon  In- 
dian lands,  and,  in  some  instances,  murdered 
the  inoffensive  natives.  One  of  these  mur- 
ders, within  the  limits  of  the  province,  oc- 
curred at  Conestogoe,  in  1722.  Two  brothers 
named  Cartlidge  were  the  supposed  perpetra- 
tors of  this  outrage.  But  one  Indian  was 
killed  ;  nevertheless  no  small  excitement  was 
occasioned  in  the  colony  and  among  the  na- 
tives. The  governor  sent  James  Logan  and 
Colonel  French  to  Conestogoe  "  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,"  who,  on  their  return,  made 
a  report  to  the  Assembly  detailing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tragedy.  The  Assembly  ad- 
dressed the  Governor  thereon.  They  gratefully 
acknowledged  and  highly  commended  the 
governor's  prudent  conduct  and  steady  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  but  more  especially 
at  that  time,  on  an  occasion  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 


government,  by  his  empowering  two  gentle- 
men of  his  council  so  able  and  prudent  on 
the  present  emergency ;  whose  wise  conduct 
is  very  conspicuous  from  their  report  laid  be- 
fore the  house  by  the  governor  ;  that  at  the 
relation  of  the  dismal  circumstances,  they 
were  filled  with  horror  and  surprise  that  after 
so  long  continuance  of  the  peace  first  settled 
by  the  honorable  proprietary  Wm.Penn  with 
the  Indians,  any  breach  should  be  now  made 
by  those  under  the  name  of  Christians  to  the 
reproach  of  that  name,  and  danger  of  the 
safety  and  peace  both  of  this  province  and 
others."  The  governor  was  requested  to  use 
all  diligence  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  this 
crime  to  speedy  justice,  lest  "  the  Indians 
should  be  induced  to  withdraw  their'allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  their  affec- 
tion from  this  government,  and  be  provoked 
to  do  themselves  justice  in  a  manner  that 
might  be  of  most  dangerous  consequence." 
They  maintained  that  a  continuance  of  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  natives  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  referred  to  the  fatal 
results  in  other  provinces  where  neglect  in 
the  administration  of  strict  justice  had  in- 
flamed the  natives  to  acts  of  retaliation,  and 
complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  those  laws 
which  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
to  the  Indians,  requesting  "  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Governor  therein." 

The  Governor  in  his  reply  thanked  them 
for  their  expressions  of  approval  of  his  con- 
duct, and  stated  that  he  had  "  endeavored  to 
follow  the  late  honorable  proprietary's  steps 
in  such  affairs  ;  to  keep  the  natives  always  in 
a  lively  and  perfect  remembrance  of  his  love 
to  them,  and  to  build  all  their  treaties  of 
peace  with  them  upon  the  same  principles 
and  maxims  of  good  policy  which  he  used 
and  maintained  when  he  was  here  himself. 
He  likewise  assured  the  house  that  he  had  at 
that  time  all  the  probability  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  admit  of,  for  settling  mat- 
ters again  with  the  Indians  upon  that  just, 
firm  and  friendly  foundation  which  the  house 
so  earnestly  desired  and  recommended  to 
him." 

The  Cartlidge  brothers  were  arrested,  and 
the  Governor  with  two  of  his  council  "met 
and  treated  with  the  five  nations  at  Albany 
respecting  it."  The  Indians  desired  that  the 
prisoners  should  not  suffer  death,  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  released.  Thus  ended  this 
affair. 

Fruitful  causes  of  trouble  arose  from  the 
occupation  of  Indian  lands  by  settlers,  and 
from  the  deception  practiced  upon  the  natives 
in  buying  the  soil  from  them.  Even  some  of 
the  Friends  in  Virginia  were  not  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  locating  on  unpurchased 
I  lands ;  as  is   evident  from  the  following, 
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which  is  addressed  to  "  our  Brothers  the 
Tuscaroras."  "  It  appears*  that  some  years 
ago  a  few  families  of  our  Friends  went  with 
some  other  people  and  settled  over  a  line  at  a 
place  called  Hopewell,  in  Virginia,  before  the 
lands  were  purchased  from  the  Indians,  which 
gave  their  brethren  much  uneasiness,  and  on 
being  spoken  to,  they  said  they  would  satisfy 
the  Indians  as  soon  as  they  could  find  out 
who  the  land  belonged  to.  Not  long  after- 
wards (in  the  year  1744)  a  treaty  was  held  at 
Lancaster  with  the  Indians  of  the  six  nations, 
by  Governor  Thomas,  of  Perma.,  Thomas  Lee 
and  Wm.  Beverly,  from  Virginia,  and  Ed- 
mund Jennings,  Philip  Thomas,  Robert  King 
and  Thos.  Colville,  from  Maryland,  when  the 
Indian  claim  was  wholly  extinguished.  Nev- 
ertheless, those  families  of  Quakers  who  set- 
tled over  the  line,  who  are  yet  remaining  at 
Hopewell,  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  make  the  right  owners  a  present,  but  do 
not  believe  the  Tuscaroras  to  be  the  people, 
and,  on  considering  the  subject  maturely,  we 
are  not  altogether  clear  that  the  spot  that 
they  live  upon  originally  belonged  to  you. 
Nevertheless  as  they  (these  Friends)  formally 
belong  to  us  and  are  of  our  Society  ;  and  as 
they  settled  on  Indian  lands  before  they  were 
purchased,  and  as  it  appears  by  the  treaty  in 
'44  that  the  Tuscaroras  had  some  land  in 
Virginia ;  and  as  you  are  reduced,  and  have 
become  c  poor  nation  ;  and  as  you  have  been 
looking  to  us ;  we  feel  our  minds  disposed  to 
assist  you  with  some  of  the  most  useful  sort 
of  goods  that  you  may  stand  in  need  of  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  dollars  ($400.) 
We  send  them  to  the  care  of  Captain  Chapin, 
agent  for  the  Six  Nations,  that  he  may  direct 
an  equal  distribution  among  your  people. 
With  sincere  desires  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
Indian  brethren,  we  wish  them  to  turn  their 
minds  towards  cultivating  the  ground  for  a 
livelihood,  and  then  a  little  land  with  indus- 
try will  produce  you  a  comfortable  living." 

The  justice  thus  shown  in  recompensing 
the  Indians  for  lands,  seems  in  those  early 
days  to  have  been  almost  peculiar  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  At  the  yearly  gathering  of 
this  people  in  1763,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  proclaim  that  "  it  is  the  solid  sense  and 
judgment  of  this  meeting  that  Friends  should 
not  purchase  or  remove  to  settle  on  such 
lands  as  have  not  been  fairly  and  openly  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  by  those  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ment to  make  such  purchases ;  and  that 
Monthly  Meetings  should  be  careful  to  ex- 
cite their  members  to  the  strict  observance  of 
this  advice;  and  where  any  so  remove  con- 
trary to  (ho  advice,  of  their  brethren,  thai 
they  should  not  give  certificates  to  such  per- 
sons, but  persuade  them  to  avoid  the  dan  get 


to  which  they  expose  themselves,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  con- 
duct with  our  Christian  profession." 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  Wm.  Penn  and 
his  agents,  who  were  "  ignorant  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  wilderness  in  the  interior,  to  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  lands  purchased  by 
certain  well  known  streams  or  highlands,'5 
and  where  these  did  not  exist,  by  \\alking  or 
riding  a  given  distance  in  a  given  time,  in 
such  directions  as  were  agreed  upon  by  those 
most  interested.  Hence  in  the  purchase  of 
1682  by  Markham,  and  in  that  of  1686  by 
Holm,  the  boundaries  were  but  vaguely  de- 
fined by  walking.  Tradition  asserts  that,  in 
the  first  mentioned  of  these  purchases,  Wm. 
Penn,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  Friends 
and  a  few  Indian  chiefs,  pleasantly  and  leis- 
urely accomplished  the  pedestrian  journey, 
"  sitting  down  sometimes  to  smoke  their  pipes, 
to  eat  biscuit  and  cheese,  and  drink  a  bottle 
of  wine."  They  were  to  walk  for  a  day  and 
a  half,  and  in  that  time  travelled  about  thirty 
miles.  Owing  to  these  methods  of  measuring 
land,  perplexities  necessarily  arose  in  the  ad- 
justment of  boundaries,  but  the  liberality  of 
Penn  led  him  on  several  ocsasions  to  repur- 
chase the  same  land  of  different  claimants, 
that  harmony  with  the  Indians  might  not  be 
disturbed. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Walking  Purchase" 
stands  in  bold  contrast  to  the  Quaker  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians.  By  this  infamous 
transaction,  the  unsuspecting  natives  were  de- 
frauded of  extensive  and  valuable  tracts  of 
land  in  what  is  now  known  as  Bucks,  North- 
ampton and  Pike  counties,  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  chief  actor  in  this  swindling  operation 
was  one  William  Allen,  a  friend  of  the  Penn 
family,  and  a  noted  land  speculator,  who  sub- 
sequently became  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
A  grandson  of  the  Proprietary  who  bore  his 
name,  became  by  the  will  of  his  grandfather 
the  possessor  of  10,000  acres  of  land  in  Penua., 
which  were  to  belaid  out  "in  proper  and  bene- 
ficial places  in  the  province,"  by  the  trustees 
of  Penn's  estate. 

The  right  to  this  tract  (so  undefined  as  to 
location)  was  purchased  ot  the  said  grandson 
by  Allen.  Had  Allen  been  satisfied  with 
securing  this  rieht  and  permitted  the  Indians 
to  occupy  the  territory,  until  it  had  been  pur- 
chased and  paid  for,  it  is  probable  no  serious 
trouble  would  have  ensued  ;  and  that  the 
trustees  supposed  he  would  so  act,  is  con- 
ceded. They  authorized  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  Penna.  to  measure  10,000  act.  s,  leav- 
ing the  location  to  he  determined  by  Allen 
and  himself.  Allen  succeeded,  by  deception, 
in  obtaining  lands  some  miles  above  the  well 
defined  boundaries  of  the  5\dian  country 
(^agreed  upon  at  a  treaty  in  WIS    a-  a  pufr 
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tion  of  the  10,000  acres.  The  survey  accom- 
plished, Allen  offered  the  land  for  sale  to  im- 
mediate settlers,  and  one  of  the  tracts  he  sold 
actually  included  an  Indian  town. 

He  likewise  issued  proposals  for  a  lottery 
of  100,000  acres,  "  to  be  laid  out  anywhere 
within  the  province,  except  on  Manors,  lands 
already  settled,  Ac."    As  might  be  expected, 
this  total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians exasperated  them,  and  they  remonstra- 
ted ;  to  pacify  them,  if  possible,  several  confer- 
ences were  held.    Alleged  copies  of  old  deeds 
(the  originals  of  which  could  not  be  found)  were 
produced,  to  persuade  them  that  their  fathers 
had  disposed  of  these  lands  to  the  good  "Onas" 
and  his  agents.    After  consultation  together, 
the  Indians  agreed  to  release  all  claim  to  the 
lands  in  question,  and,  as  was  their  custom, 
desired  that  it  might  be  "  walked  over  by 
parties  mutually  chosen  for  the  purpose."  Al- 
len and  his  associates  advertised  for  and  pro- 
cured some  of  the  most  expert  walkers  in  the 
province,  and  offered  as  a  reward  land  and 
money  to  the  swiftest  among  them.    This  was 
in  September,  1737.    Of  the  three  Indians 
and  three  whites  who  started  to  walk,  Edward 
Marshall  was  the  successful  pedestrian,  but 
he  never  received  the  promised  reward.  They 
"  walked  from  sunrise  to  sunset  without  stop- 
ping, provisions  and  refreshments  having  been 
previously  provided  at  different  places  along 
the  road  and  line  that  had  been  run  for  them 
to  walk  by,  to  the  top  of  the  Blue  Mountain ; 
and  persons  also  attended  on  horseback  by 
relays,  with  liquors  of  several  kinds.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  Blue  Mountain  they  found 
a  great  number  of  Indians  collected,  expect- 
ing the  walk  would  there  end ;  but  when  they 
found  it  was  to  go]  half  a  day  further,  they 
were  very  angry  and  said  they  were  cheated." 
One  by  one  these  walkers  gave  out,  leaving 
Marshall  alone,  who  at  noon  on  the  second 
day  accomplished  a  distance  of  about  sixty- 
five  miles  from  Wrightstown  meeting-house, 
the  place  of  departure.    It  will  be  seen  that 
Marshall  walked  more  than  double  the  dis- 
tance traversed  by  William  Penn  and  his 
party,  (as  narrated  above)  and  in  the  same 
time.    "  The  extreme  anxiety  of  the  proprie- 
taries, as  well  as  their  motives  for  extending 
the  walk  as  far  as  possible,  may  be  best  ap- 
preciated by  a  glance  at  the  map,  and  the  pe- 
culiar course  of  the  Delaware  above  the  Kit- 
tatiny  mountain.  If  the  walk  had  terminated 
at  the   Kittatiny,  the   line  from  the  end 
of  the  walk  to  intersect  the  Delaware,  if 
drawn  at  right  angles  (as  the  surveyor  East- 
burn  claimed  that  it  should  be,)  would  have 
intersected  the  Delaware  at  the  water  gap, 
and  would  not  have  included  the  Minisink 
lands — a  prominent  object  of  the  speculators. 
The  line  as  actually  drawn,  intersected  the 


Delaware  somewhere  near  Shokolo  creek,  in 
Pike  Co.  Overreaching,  both  in  its  literal 
and  figurative  sense,  is  the  term  most  applica- 
ble to  the  whole  transaction," 

When  the  settlers  moved  upon  their  lands 
purchased  from  Allen,  the  Delaware  Indians 
refused  to  quit  their  homes,  and  threatened  to 
defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms.  In  this 
emergency  the  powerful  Iroquois  were  con- 
nived with,  who,  backed  by  the  whites,  ordered 
the  poor  Delawaresto  remove,  which  through 
fear  they  were  compelled  to  do.  They  retired 
to  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  full  of  bitterness 
towards  the  white  man,  and  determined  on 
vengeance.  It  is  believed  that  Thomas  and 
John  Penn  were  partners  of  Allen  in  this 
business.  The  latter  became  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  province,  but  as  a  Tory  fled  the 
countrv  during  the  Revolution,  and  died  in 
1780  in  England. 

When  in  1756  the  seven  years'  war  broke 
out  between  France  and  England  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  (the  battle  ground  being  in 
America),  the  Delawares  joined  with  the 
French  against  the  English,  and  the  lands  so 
injustly  wrested  from  them  by  the  "  walking 
purchase"  were  "paid  for  by  the  blood  of 
the  colonists."  Atrocious  acts  of  savage  bar- 
barity were  numerous  for  a  long  time  there- 
after, especially  on  the  frontiers,  but  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  Friends  remained  un- 
harmed and  unmolested.  Although  inflamed 
with  anger  against  the  whites,  the  Indians 
had  not  forgotten  their  covenant  with  "  Onas." 
The  following  is  one  of  the  several  instances 
recorded  in  proof  of  this  statement. 

Henry  Beeson,  a  Friend,  removed  from 
Virginia  to  Fayette  Co.,  Penna.,  about  the 
year  1765,  and  became  the  founder  of  Union- 
town.  Business  calling  him  from  home,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  wife  and  children 
behind,  in  the  then  frontier  country.  Soon 
after  his  departure  his  wife  was  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  hostile  Indians  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  her  humble  residence,  who  conversed 
much  to  each  other  in  an  undertone,  and 
seemed  bent  on  mischief.  As  they  approached 
the  house,  however,  she  heard  one  say  to  his 
companion  in  the  French  tongue — "  this  is  the 
cabin  of  one  of  the  broad  brims.  He  is  a 
son  of  our  brother  'Onas,'  and  bis  family  must 
not  be  disturbed."  Her  fears  were  at  once 
allayed,  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  Indians  soon  depart  from  the  place. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Peace  is  the  every-day  dress  of  the  believer's 
soul  when  he  goes  forth  in  the  morning  to 
labor,  and  returns  in  the  evening  to  rest. 
Peace  is  the  Christian's,  resting  in  the  green 
pastures — reclining  beside  the  still  waters — 
resting  under  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Rock. 
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From  the  British  Friend. 
THE  OFFICE  OF  ELDER. 

The  following  letter,  by  the  late  L.  A.  Bar- 
clay, has  been  offered  for  insertion  in  our  col- 
umns by  a  correspondent ;  as  it  contains  some 
valuable  hints,  as  well  as  counsel,  for  those 
who  are  chosen  to  the  office  of  elder  in  our 
religious  Society,  we  believe  there  may  be  a 
service  in  its  reappearing  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  taken  from  the  published  volume  of  her 
letters,  which  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  commending  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Friends,  as  well  worthy  of  perusal  : — 
"My  dear  Friends. — As  I  am  not  likely 
to  meet  you  at  our  next  Quarterly  Meeting, 
I  thought  it  seemed  in  my  heart  to  send  you 
a  little  salutation  of  love,  that  I  might  be 
clear  before  leaving  home.    I  have  thought 
much  and  often  of  you  since  your  appoint- 
ment by  your  Monthly  Meeting  to  the  station 
of  elder,  with  earnest  desire  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  come  up  faithfully  in  the  duties 
thereof  as  before  the  Lord  and  unto  him,  and 
not  before  or  unto  man — as  well  as  that  you 
may  daily  seek  the  renewal  of  qualification 
therefor,  the  quickening  and  humbling  that 
is  of  the  Lord.    For  I  trust  you  are  sensible 
that  man's  appointment  is  not  the  true  quali- 
fication, neither  is  his  favor  and  approbation 
the  peaceful  sanction,  nor  the  mere  office  the 
true  living  authority.    For  man,  in  his  own 
wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  judgment,  may 
look  only  at  the  outward  or  superficial  ap- 
pearance, and  judge  such  fit  as  are  '  old 
enough,  and  rich  enough,  and  dry  enough,'  as 
dear  S.  Emlen  once  said  on  such  an  occasion 
— may  look  at  the  outward  profession  and 
consistency,  or  be  taken  by  mental  endow- 
ments or  pleasing  manners  that  may  seem 
very  encouraging  to  that  which  is  good.  But 
when  the  Church  does  not  lean  to  their  own 
understanding,  or  judgment,  or  affection  as 
men,  but  look  to  the  Divine  Spirit  to  open 
their  eye  mentally,  and  to  guide  their  judg- 
ment aright,  then  they  look  deeper,  even  to 
inward  qualification,  for  it  is   the  Lord's 
blessed  Spirit  that  alone  can  quicken,  humble, 
and  sanctify  all  classes  and  ages,  as  yielded 
unto  for  this  service.    Yes,  this  can  quicken, 
humble,  and  sanctify  both  old  and  young — 
render  the  former  green  and  fruitful  even  in 
old  age ;  rectify,  strengthen,  and  preserve  the 
latter  from  all  that  is  likely  to  corrode  or  im- 
pede the  savory  life  ;  this  can  humble  the 
rich,  whether  in  outward  circumstances  or  in 
mental  endowments,  and  sanctify  all  they 
have  and  are  unto  the  Master's  pure  and  holy 
use — this  can  quicken  and  raise  up  the  true 
feeling  and  judgment  in  such  as  are  poor  in 
either  sense,  and  enable  them  to  bring  it  forth 
in  humility  and  unflinching  faithfulness  for 
the  upholding  of  his  pure  and  blessed  cause 


— this  can  preserve  any  from  becoming  dry 
and  formal,  even  by  the  daily  quickening  and 
melting  that  is  of  and  from  the  Lord.    Oh  ! 
then,  how  needful  is  it  that  those  who  are 
called  to  this  station  should  daily  seek  after 
this  truest  qualification,  even  to  bow  low  be- 
fore the  Lord  and  feel  after  his  living,  pierc- 
ing power,  whereby  they  may  know  a  daily 
dying  to  all  that  is  of  the  creature,  whether 
outwardly  or  inwardly,  and  then  that  tender, 
lowly  life  of  Christ  will  arise  in  them  which 
gives  the  true  vision  and  the  true  feeling,  the 
very  mind  and  judgment  of  the  truth  !    Oh  ! 
then  will  they  be  qualified  to,  feel  whence 
words  proceed,  and  will  not  be  dazzled  by  out- 
ward appearance  or  overcome  by  outward 
sounds — they  will  be  able  to  feel  the  various 
stages  or  degrees  of  growth  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  va- 
rious gifts,  to  minister  to  the  various  needs 
and  against  the  varied  snares  thereof — not 
merely  warning  or  discouragement,  but  show- 
ing forth  unto  those  thus  under  their  care  and 
nurture  what  they  may  be  at  any  time  defi- 
cient in,  and  how  they  may  attain  it ;  en- 
deavoring thus  to  help  both  out  of  and  away 
from  the  enemy's  snares,  to  clothe  the  naked, 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  visit  the  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  to  strengthen  the  stranger  or  in- 
experienced into  a  better  w7ay.    It  is  these 
truly  fellow-feelers  who  will  mourn  with  the 
right-minded  who  mourn,  and  they  will  be 
helpers  of  their  joy  and  rejoicers  with  them 
when  they  rejoice,  uphold  and  strengthen 
their  hands  before  all  gainsayers,  comfort  and 
confirm  their  feeble  minds  in  the  testimony 
required  of  them  in  this  day  of  treading  down 
and  of  deep  trial.    Oh  !  it  is  those  who  will 
'feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  oversight 
thereof,  not  by  (mere)  constraint'  of  appoint- 
ment, 'but  willingly'  as  from  the  heart,  from 
the  heavenly  melting  touch  of  the  Lord's 
powerful  hand,  and  beyond  all  outward  con- 
siderations— not  from  a  desire  of  man's  re- 
spect or  esteem,  nor  to  be  bowed  or  sought 
unto  as  fathers  and  mothers,  for  this  is  but 
'filthy  lucre,'  inasmuch  as  it  draws  the  hearts 
both  of  givers  and  receivers  away  from  the 
Lord,  the  true  Shepherd  and  King  ;  but  oh  ! 
the  true  eldership  must  be  from  the  pure  eon- 
strainings  or  drawings  of  the  Lord's  Spirit 
that  gives  to  feel  truly  with  his  f>lessrd  cause, 
and  then  makes  us  '  of  a  ready  mind'  in  a 
living,  holy,  but  humble  zeal  to  act  in  the 
meekness  of  his  wisdom  for  the  pure  testi- 
mony thereof — such  will  not  shrink  in  the 
day  of  battle,  nor  yet  peck  to  smother  ami 
gloss  the  truth  in  the  day  of  judgment,  but 
will  acknowledge  it  in  all  their  ways,  ami 
thus  be  upright  and  sure  in  the  Lord's  <\uise ; 
and  under  his  humbling  power  there  will  be 
no  lording  over  the  heritage,  nor  seeking  to 
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rule  or  leaning  on  the  authority  of  office,  but 
that  he  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  may  alone 
rule  in  every  heart,  and  be  subjected  to  and 
glorified  in  a  holy,  humble,  faithful  example  ! 
and  verity,  such  shall  be  crowned  with  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away  !  And  now, 
my  dear  friends,  though  this  may  seem  a  very 
high  standard,  yet  it  is  not  too  high  for  any 
of  us  to  seek  after  and  pr3ss  towards,  for  our 
calling  is  a  high  and  holy  one  who  are  thus 
called  to  be  leaders  of  the  people,  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  congregation.  Great  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  charge  of  the  ministry, 
and  we  must  not  lower  the  standard  to  meet 
the  weakness  that  there  is  amongst  us,  lest 
we  be  instrumental  to  further  the  erring  that 
there  is,  to  weaken  and  discourage  that  which 
is  pure,  and  the  answering  thereof  be  required 
at  our  hands — but  rather  seek  and  cry  unto 
the  Strong  for  strength,  and  to  the  Wise  for 
wisdom,  to  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Oh  !  then,  let  us  be  engaged  4  to  take  heed 
to  ourselves,'  to  the  daily  humbling  and 
quickening  of  ourselves  by  the  Lord's  power, 
and  then  we  shall  be  renewedly  enabled  to 
take  faithful  and  diligent  heed  'to  all  the 
flock'  over  which  we  are  appointed  overseers, 
that  wre  may  feed  them  or  nourish  up  in  thera 
the  true  life,  and  promote  in  them  the  nurture 
and  admonition  that  is  of  the  Lord.  This  is 
my  earnest  desire  on  behalf  of  all  my  dear 
friends  in  the  station  of  elders,  that  they  may 
be  a  blessing  and  not  a  hindrance,  and  may 
be  blessed  of  the  Lord,  the  chief  Shepherd. 

L.  A.  Barclay. 
lith  of  3d  month,  1843. 

St.  Paul,  3d  mo.  15th,  1870. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  ; 

With  Third-day  comes  the  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer— a  welcome  visitor  at  any  place — but 
especially  so  in  the  far  North-west,  where  so 
little  of  the  "  Friendly"  kind  is  met  with  : 
and  by  this  refreshing  visitor,  I  am  reminded, 
that  for  some  weeks  nothing  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer  from 
St.  Paul. 

We  have  been  having  rather  unpleasant 
weather  for  a  week  or  so,  and  at  present  a 
snow  storm  is  prevailing,  which  commenced 
yesterday  about  1  P.  M.  This  storm,  and 
those  of  the  last  two  weeks,  have  been  accom- 
panied with  wind,  detaining  the  cars  on  some 
of  the  roads  where  they  have  to  cross  the 
prairies.  The  weather  is  now  mild — though 
the  thermometer  has  been  thirty  degrees  be- 
low zero.  It  has  frequently  been  fifteen  and 
twenty  degrees  below,  but  the  exception  is 
when  it  is  more  than  ten  or  twelve  below. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  look  upon  the  city 
from  one  of  the  bluffs,  these  cold  mornings, 


just  at  sunrise — the  smoke  ascending  from 
hundreds  of  chimnies  in  every  direction,  in 
clearly  defined  columns,  the  surrounding 
country  robed  in  white  and  as  quiet  as  the 
Sabbath.  A  walk  of  half  a  mile,  and  eye- 
brows, eye-lashes,  and  hair  are  as  white  as 
"  Kris-Kingle's,"  and  as  you  pass  along,  walk- 
ing briskly  through  the  town,  you  will  fre- 
quently be  startled  by  the  board  side-walks 
cracking  like  pistol-shots  beneath  your  feet. 
Eastern  papers  inform  us  that  the  ice  crop  is 
likely  to  be  a  failure  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  season  has  been 
a  favorable  one  here — and  ice-houses  are  all 
filled  with  ice  measuring  from  two  feet  six 
inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 

"  Old  Bets,"  of  whom  the  writer  has  spo- 
ken before,  still  travels  around,  and  is  as 
cheerful  as  ever — with  no  prospect  of  growing 
bald  or  becoming  gray,  though  she  limps  now 
and  carries  a  cane.  Poor  "  Bets !"  she  has 
apparently  but  a  little  longer  to  receive  the 
charities  of  a  grateful  community  ;  time  and 
the  severity  of  the  winters  begin  to  render 
her  less  active. 

Business  has  been  very  dull,  but  begins  to 
brighten  a  little,  and  merchants  are  calcula- 
ting upon  brisk  trade  when  navigation  opens, 
which  they  look  for  about  the  middle  of  next 
month.  Wheat,  the  great  staple  here,  is  and 
has  been  very  low.  The  farmer  cannot  pay 
his  grocer,  the  country  grocer  cannot  pay  the 
wholesale  merchant ;  and  thus  business  is 
clogged,  because  the  farmer  thinks  he  cannot 
sell  wheat  at  the  present  price.  Yet  this  tem- 
porary inconvenience  will  probably  be  a  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  State  :  as  the  farmers  must 
look  to  some  other  source  for  their  gains — 
and  are  already  turning  their  attention  to 
stock-raising,  dairy-farming,  and  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  crops  than  wheat.  Dairy- 
farming  ought  to  pay  well,  if  rightly  man- 
aged. Several  of  our  best  dairy-men  engage 
their  butter  for  a  year  at  thirty-five  and  forty 
cents  per  pound.  Wheat  has  been  selling  at 
forty  and  sixty-five  cents  per  bushel;  pork, 
eight  and  a  half  to  ten  and  a  half  per  pound. 
Poorer  grades  of  butter  sell  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-two  per  pound.  But  we  hope  soon  to 
see  a  change  in  prices,  and  a  better  demand 
for  goods  of  all  kinds  and  grades. 

Everything  looks  bright  for  the  future  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  but  a  little  time  is  needed  to 
make  it  a  grand  city,  being  the  centre  of  so 
many  railroads,  the  head  of  navigation,  and 
its  site  for  beauty  and  convenience  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  see  a  few  more  Friends 
emigrating  to  this  beautiful  clime,  that  a 
meeting  might  be  established  here.  Where 
so  little  is  known  of  Friends  and  their  prin- 
ciples, and  with  no  meeting  to  attend,  the 
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Friends  who  do  come  here,  are  apt  to  lose 
their  interest  in  that  society,  by  being  de- 
barred the  privilege  of  their  meetings,  and 
being  brought  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
influence  of  other  denominations.  Should  a 
good  speaker  of  the  Society  of  Friends  occa- 
sionally visit  us  and  preach,  the  Friends  here 
would  be  encouraged,  the  other  denominations 
enlightened  upon  the  principle  of  Friends, 
and  the  cause  of  Friends  materially  aided. 

D.  E.  C. 


EXTRACT  FROM  JOHN  FOTHERGILL. 

Another  thing  is  fresh  in  my  remembrance 
which  I  am  not  easy  without  mentioning : 
there  was  in  our  meeting  an  ancient  and 
truly  valuable  minister,  and  when  I  was  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  I  was  often  affected  with 
discouraging  reasonings  in  myself ;  how  we 
should  do  ?  and  what  would  become  of  us 
when  he  died  ?  Under  this  anxious  thought- 
fulness,  I  was  induced  to  consider  how  and 
by  what  means  he  was  made  so  valuable  and 
serviceable;  that  it  was  through  his  faithful- 
ness, his  waiting  to  feel  after  and  adhering  to 
that  manifestation  of  Divine  power  and  life 
from  Almighty  God,  whereof  he  declared ; 
that  this  principle,  to  which  he  labored  to 
turn  and  gather  people's  minds,  appeared  in 
all.  And  as  hereby  he  was  made  truly  ser- 
viceable, so  that  heavenly  living  principle  was 
well  able  to  help,  to  feed,  fit  and  preserve  all 
who  truly  sought  to  know  and  be  subject  to 
it,  and  make  them  truly  serviceable  also. 
"Which  consideration  both  instructed  and  en- 
couraged me  to  look  to  the  Lord,  and  be- 
yond outward  instruments :  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  like  thoughts  affected  some 
others  of  our  youth  in  that  meeting  also,  to 
advantage.  For  as  the  minister  was  taken 
away  by  death  in  about  a  year  after,  the 
heavenly  and  merciful  springings  of  Divine 
life  so  owned  and  relieved  many  of  us  in  our 
humble  hungerings  after  it, — though  much 
silent  in  our  meetings — that  there  soon  ap- 
peared a  living  and  truly  religious  growth 
amongst  us ;  and  in  little  more  than  two 
years  after  the  aforesaid  Friend's  decease, 
there  were  five  of  us  engaged  by  the  Truth 
to  open  our  mouths  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of 
the  meeting.  So  that  instead  of  a  decay 
and  a  declension^  about  which  I  had  been 
distressed  with  fear,  our  meeting  increased  in 
number  and  in  true  godliness.  Now  as  dis- 
couraging thoughts  from  several  sorts  of  pros 
pects  may  at  times  attend  even  some  well  dis- 
osod  minds,  and  which  the  evil  spirit  may 
e  busy  in  making  use  of  td  (heir  hurt,  and  the 

weakening  of  their  faith  ;  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  endeavor  to  watch  against  him,  and  call  to 
mind  with  sincere  devotedness,  wherein  the 
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alone  sufficiency  of  God's  people  is.  And  by 
duly  seeking  to  witness  divine  help  and  suc- 
cor from  Christ  the  good  Shepherd,  even  one 
person,  though  poor  and  often  dejected,  may 
become  instrumental  to  excite  and  encourage 
others  in  a  rightly  religious  application,  draw- 
ing down  more  of  Divine  and  truly  strength- 
ening help ;  by  which  means  many  people 
and  meetings  have  been  revived  and  helped, 
and  have  become  more  fruitful  to  the  praise 
of  God. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Truly  the  Most  High  "  layeth  His  cham- 
bers in  the  deep,  and  finite  wisdom  reacheth 
not  His  counsels,"  but,  in  the  plenitude  of 
His  mercy,  He  offers  to  His  creature  man  the 
rich  gift  of  faith  to  sustain  him  in  the  hour  of 
proving  and  through  every  dispensation  which 
He  sees  meet  we  shall  endure.  Well,  does 
not  this  gift  enable  us  to  believe  He  does  all 
things  well?  and  knowing  us  much  better 
than  we  can  know  ourselves,  He  will  deal 
with  us  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  our  con- 
ditions. 

I  want  still  to  be  allowed  to  share  with 
thee  thy  varied  allotments.  There  is  a  com- 
panionship that  cannot  be  fully  described  in 
words,  but  may  be  understood  and  valued  by 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  blessing.  We 
have  known  it,  and  may  we  strengthen  each 
other  in  every  holy  purpose,  and,  let  come 
what  may,  let  us  trust  in  the  goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  believe  that  Hfe 
mercies  endure  forever. 


Truly  thy  letter  was  most  welcome  to  me, 
bringing  with  it  the  assurance,  as  it  did,  of 
continued  love  and  interest.  I  have  felt  so 
often  lately  like  a  starving  beggar  outside  the 
window,  looking  in  with  longing  eyes  at  the 
temptingly  loaded  table  and  happy  faces, 
yet  not  daring  to  intrude,  knowing  himself  to 
be  of  another  class  from  those  within.  And 
yet  I  know,  even  while  I  write,  my  simile  is 
not  a  good  one,  that  all  who  will  come  may 
come  without  money  and  without  price  ;  there- 
fore if  I  perish  with  hunger,  the  fault  is  my 
own.  May  the  day  be  not  far  off  when  par- 
tition walls  will  be  broken  down,  and  sect 
and  schism  unite  in  one  strong  body  ot  disci- 
ples, earnest  and  true,  clothed  in  that  charity, 
born  of  heaven,  which  "suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,"  and  who  truly  feel  that  it  they  are  in- 
deed received  within  the  pearly  gates  of  the 
Celestial  City,  it  will  not  be  because  Baptist, 
Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Friend  or  any  other 
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denomination  owns  them  within  its  fold,  but 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

While  it  gave  me  concern  to  hear  of  our 
dear  friend's  indisposition,  I  was  not  unmind- 
ful that  her  ascent  of  the  great  hill  of  the 
present  life  must  be  nearly  consummated. 
Doubtless  she  can  look  back  from  her  eleva- 
ted position  over  the  long  track  of  her  exist- 
ence, and  see  many  evidences  of  trial  and  in- 
firmity— yet,  with  each  a  Divine  Hand  near, 
to  support  under  all  such  conditions  ;  and  can 
we  not  believe,  come  when  they  may,  that  the 
same  Hand  will  be  seen  more  clearly  in  the 
later  and  closing  hours,  when  the  solemn 
journey  here  shall  terminate,  ready  to  lift 
into  that  chariot  of  light  which  shall  convey 
her  onward  and  upward  to  the  beautiful  home 
prepared  for  all  who  love  the  appearing 
and  government  of  the  One  Eternal  Power. 
Please  furnish  her  with  the  feeling  of  love 
and  interest  that  now  impresses  my  mind,  and 
accept  for  thyself  a  brother's  regard,  with 
every  kind  wish  for  thy  spiritual  advance- 
ment and  welfare. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  2,  1870. 

Unwilling  Service. — We  have  been  ap- 
proached by  one  of  our  young  friends  with 
the  enquiry :  "  Why  do  those  who  believe 
they  are  called  to  the  work  of  public  minis- 
try, so  often  give  their  time  and  service  un- 
willingly or  even  grudgingly.  If  they  be- 
lieve it  is  required  of  them,  why  do  they  not 
perform  the  service  cheerfully  ?" 

To  answer  this  question,  will  involve  allu- 
sion to  an  experience  which  perhaps  needs  to 
be  realized  before  it  can  be  clearly  under- 
stood ;  but,  if  a  stone  of  stumbling  has  been 
unwittingly  placed  in  the  way  of  any,  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  remove  it,  asking  lib- 
erty to  show  that  a  manifestation  of  deep 
feeling  under  a  sense  of  the  weight  of  the 
cross,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  willing  obe- 
dience. 

To  the  looker  on,  feelings  that  are  induced 
by  the  importance  of  such  a  requisition  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  an  unwillingness  to 
serve.  The  instrument,  he  who  stands  as  a 
messenger  to  the  people,  must  feel  in  connec- 
tion with  the  responsibility  his  own  nothing- 
ness, and  in  this  self-abnegation  there  is  a 
natural  shrinking  from  the  public  eye ;  and 
we  cannot  ignore  the  conflict  or  struggle  that 


is  felt  in  yielding  to  this  requirement,  even 
though  a  state  may  have  been  attained  where- 
in the  creaturely  will  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
divine  will.  This  attainment  does  not  remove 
the  cross,  but  it  gives  strength  to  bear  it 

Our  Great  Exemplar,  when  called  to  prove 
His  devotion  by  the  surrender  of  His  life,  said 
to  his  disciples,  "  My  soul  is  exceedingly  sor- 
rowful even  unto  death."  He  also  prayed  to 
his  Father,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me."  It  may  be  said,  this  petition 
was  offered  before  the  full  surrender  of  His 
will  was  made.  We  admit  this,  but  is  there 
not  room  for  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
struggle  even  almost  at  the  moment  when  the 
great  end  was  accomplished,  for  in  His  agony, 
"His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood,  falling  down  to  the  ground,"  even  while 
He  uttered  the  language — "  nevertheless  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt  ?" 

We  acknowledge  the  force  of  the  injunc- 
tion, "  When  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head 
and  wash  thy  face,  that  thou  appear  not  unto 
men  to  fast."  We  know  there  are  conflicts 
that  pertain  to  the  growth  of  the  spiritual 
life,  experienced  by  every  Christian  traveller, 
which  are  to  be  as  the  sackcloth  that  is  worn 
underneath,  and  we  also  know  there  is  a  secret 
oy  connected  with  these  conflicts,  with  which 
a  stranger  intermeddleth  not ;  but  we  believe 
sufficient  allowance  is  not  always  made  for 
existing  differences  in  natural  temperament. 
To  some  minds,  when  a  duty  clearly  presents, 
it  is  "  meat  and  drink,"  to  do  it,  and  the  sense 
of  acceptance  which  attends  the  act  bears  up 
this  mind  above  many  considerations  which 
would  press  almost  overwhelmingly  upon  a 
different  mental  organization,  even  though 
the  submission  to  Divine  control  may  be 
equally  entire  in  each. 

It  is  very  important  that  those  who  are 
called  into  public  service  be  watchful  on  every 
hand,  so  that  they  place  no  block  of  stumb- 
ling in  the  way  of  any.  We  recognize  the 
blessed  truth  that  "  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheer- 
ful giver,"  and  richly  rewards  every  dedi- 
cated child  ;  and  when  we  see  what  appears  to 
conflict  with  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  loving  and  eternal  Father,  we  may  re- 
member "the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart." 
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J.  G.  W.'s  Letter. — Noble  and  true 
thoughts,  uttered  without  self-assertion  and  in 
the  meekness  of  wisdom,  are  like  the  free  air 
of  heaven,  the  property  of  all  who  can  re- 
ceive them.  In  accordance  with  this  senti- 
ment, we  copied  into  our  first  number,  from 
"  Friends'  Review,"  a  letter  from  J.  G.  Whit- 
tier  to  the  Editor  of  that  Journal.  A  second 
letter  from  the  same  source  will  be  found  in 
the  present  number. 

It  is  not  with  a  desire  to  lay  claim  to  the 
"  Poet  of  Humanity,"  as  endorsing  any  par- 
ticular views  on  controverted  theological 
points,  that  we  give  the  letters  circulation, 
for  we  know  not  what  may  be  his  personal 
predilections  on  these  subjects ;  but  we  con- 
fess to  a  swelling  of  the  heart  and  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness,  that  the  simple  truths  which 
many  would  like  to  speak,  but  cannot,  have 
found  such  fitting  utterance. 

The  "American  Agriculturist"  of 
1870  surpasses  even  its  predecessors  in  the 
embellishments  of  its  pages.  The  engravings 
of  themselves,  with  the  appropriate  articles 
attached,  would  form  an  attractive  little 
book.  The  general  reading  combines,  as  here- 
tofore, interest  with  instruction  pon  the  vari- 
ous subjects  which  legitimately  claim  atten- 
tion in  a  work  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  agriculture. 

"Hints  on  Cooking,"  "Household  Talks," 
&c,  &c,  increase  its  value  as  a  family  pa- 
per. 

The  "Agriculturist"  is  published  monthly, 
by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Terms— Annual  subscriptions  (al- 
ways in  advance)  $1.50  each  for  less  than  four 
copies:  Four  to  nine  copies  $1.25  each:  Ten 
to  nineteen  copies  $1.20  each  :  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards  $1.00  each.  Papers  are  ad- 
dressed to  each  name. 

Note  to  Subscribers.—  We  would  again 
^earnestly  impress  upon  those  subscribing  in 
Mclubs  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  ch  ar 
mist  sent  us,  and  where  any  changes  are  made, 
mhey  should  be  clearly  specified. 
I  jPg>  insure  punctuality  of  delivery,  we  must 
Kako  insist  that  the  full  name  of  the  subscriber, 
fwith  the  Post-office  address,  County  and  State 
Se  distinctly  written.  Attention  to  these  simple 
directions  would  relieve  the  Agent  of  much  trou- 
\\ble  and  perplexity. 


DIED. 

HAVILAND. — In  Brooklyn, on  Sixth-day  evening, 
Third  month  18th,  Louisa  M.,  wife  of  Eiwin  Havi- 
land,  and  daughter  of  Nathaniel  S.  Merritt,  in  the 
31st  year  of  her  age. 

HAINES.— On  the  24th  of  Third  month,  after  a 
few  day's  illness,  at  her  residence,  Evesham,  N.  J., 
Mary  M.,  widow  of  Nathan  Haines,  in  her  82d  year  ; 
a  member  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting. 

BOND.— In  Warminster,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
28th  of  Third  month,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age, 
Mary  S.,  wife  of  Charles  Bond  ;  members  of  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting. 

MATHER.— At  Cheltenham,  Montgomery  Co.,  on 
the  18th  of  Second  month,  1&70,  William  N.,  son  of 
Thomas  T.  and  Rachel  N.  Mather,  aged  18  months. 

FROST. — In  Rochester,  of  consumption,  on  the 
12th  of  Third  month,  1870,  Abbie  C,  wife  of  Charles 
J.  Frost,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  B.  and 
MiUieent  R.  White,  of  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  in  the  26th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Rochester  Monthly 
Meeting.     Though  removed  when  life's  opening 
bud  gave  promise  of  the  rich  fruit  of  the  Christian 
life,  yet  she  was  found  fully  prepared  for  the 
change.    Her  sufferings  were  borne  with  a  cheerful 
calmness,  and  in  the  last  few  days  of  her  life,  when 
alluding  to  the  prospect  of  death,  viewed  it  as  com- 
posedly as  if  about  to  meet  with  near  and  dear 
friends.    She  remarked  to  the  writer  of  this  but  a 
few  days  before  her  decease,  "  Earth  has  no  charms 
for  me.    I  could  only  desire  to  live  for  the  good  I 
might  do  my  family;"  and  again  she  said,  "  I  think 
were?  I  to  live  longer,  I  should  never  be  better  pre- 
pared."   Her  life  had  always  been  lovely,  and  those 
who  became  acquainted  with  her  formed  warm  at- 
tachments. She  was  one  of  the  few  of  whom  it  may 
truthfully  be  said,  "None  knew  her  but  to  love  her." 
The  funeral  was  held  at  her  husband's  residence  in 
Rochester,  on  the  Third-day  following,  at  which 
testimony  was  borne  to  the  bright  example  her 
Christian  life  afforded  us.  J.  J.  C. 


NOTICE. 

Friends  who  travel  over  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  to 
attend  our  approaching  Yearly  Meeting,  are  hereby 
informed  that  free  return  ticktts,  as  had  lost  year, 
will  not  hereafter  be  issued;  but  that  if  those  who 
expect  to  attend  will  send  their  names  and  post- 
office  address  to  the  undersigned,  No.  1630  Filbert 
St.,  as  early  as  possible,  or  about  twenty  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  occurs,  an  arrangement  can  likely 
be  made  by  which  they  may  reoeive  an  order  to  the 
ticket  agents*}  to  sell  them  tickets  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  return,  at  a  lower  rate  than  ordinary 
fare.  Caleb  Clothier. 

Philada.,  3d  mo.  26,  1870. 

FIRST-  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting," 
will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Yardleyville, 
Pa.,  on  Seventh  day,  Fourth  month  16,  1870,  at  10 
A.M.  Reports  and  delegates  from  all  the  First-day 
Schools,  &o..  in  all  our  limits  are  desired,  in  order 
that  a  full  report  of  them  for  the  past  year  may  be 
made  to  the  general  conference.  The  following 
question  was  direc  ted  by  the  Last  meeting  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  Friends,  and  essays 
are  invited  bearing  on  the  same.  •*  What  shall  we 
do  to  retain  our  pupil*  with  us  when  tiny  arrive  at 
years  of  maturity."  All  essays,  reports,  \\\,  should 
he  sent  to  the  Clark  by  the  1  4th,  directed  to  717 
Willow  St.    Frieuds  of'  Yardleyville  have  kindlj 
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invited  those  who  attend  to  remain  with  them  over 
First-day. 

Trains  leave  for  Trenton  and  thence  via  Belvidere 
Delaware  Railroad  to  Greensburg,  (opposite  Yard- 
leyville)  from  Kensington  at  7.30  A.M.,  3.30  and  5 
P.M.  Thirty-first  and  Market  at  7  A.M.,  and  Walnut 
St.  wharf  10  A.M.  Return  from  Greensburg  at  3| 
and  6  P.M.  Carriages  will  meet  Friends  and  con- 
vey them  across  the  bridge  to  the  Meeting-house. 

J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  |  a  , 
Emma  Worrell.     /  ^ru. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth- day 
evening,  15th,  at  7J  o'clock,  at  841  Callowhill  St., 
Philada. 


FRIENDS'  charity  fuel  association. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  2d 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

4th  mo.  3d,  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"  "     Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "     Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "     Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  "     Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 

"  "     Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"  "     Jericho,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"  "     Oyster  Bay,  3 J  P.M. 
"  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"  "     Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

tt  n     Providence,  Pa.,  changed  from  1st  day 
in  Second  month. 


WANTED, 

A  blacksmith,  to  reside  among  the  Otoe  tribe  of 
Indians.  Compensation  $600.  A  Friend  preferred. 
Apply  by  letter  or  otherwise  to  John  Saunders,  No. 
34  North  4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

 •      .  — 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  CORRECTION. 

In  the  short  account  of  the  Shell  Storm 
noticed  in  the  "  Intelligencer"  some  time 
since,  an  error  occurred,  which,  however,  was 
discovered  in  time  to  prevent  its  repetition  in 
the  scientific  publication  where  such  notices 
usually  appear. 

When  the  shells  were  first  obtained,  they 
were  submitted  to  a  distinguished  concholog- 
ist,  who  said  they  belonged  to  the  genus  As- 
tarte,  and  that  the  si3ecies  was  new  to  science. 
A  short  time  after  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  not  properly  identified,  but  belonged  to 
a  totally  different  genus,  and  the  species  was 
one  common  to  our  coast,  the  Venus  gemma 
of  Totten. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  in  answer  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  article  from  our  friend, 
Gideon  Frost,  in  No.  3  of  this  paper,  that 
neither  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  account 
of  the  storm,  nor  any  of  his  hearers,  supposed, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  shells  were  of  atrial 
origin,  but  were  carried  there  by  a  water- 
spout. The  name  nubigena,  suggested  in  the 
notice,  was  not  intended  to  convey  that  idea, 
but  was  applied  in  a  more  poetical  sense. 

Our  friend  has  arranged  the  conditions 


very  nicely  for  the  existence  of  life  in  the 
regions  above,  but  has  evidently  forgotten 
that  salt  water  is  very  important  to  the 
marine  mollusk. 

In  the  matter  of  meteorites,  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  shell  storm,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  other 
worlds,  which  have  come  within  our  earth's 
gravitating  influences. 

Persons  who  have  visited  Arizona,  assert 
that  it  is  a  country  full  of  meteorites,,and  that 
they  are  constantly  falling.  It  is  very  curi- 
ous that  these  meteoric  showers  should  occur 
there  in  preference  to  places  farther  north. 

The  whirlwind  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
numerous  dust  and  sand  showers.    S.  R.  R. 


Having  been  frequently  annoyed  with  the 
attempts  at  wit  which  are  indulged  in  by 
some  of  the  public  papers  at  the  expense  of 
the  Freedmen  because  of  their  eagerness  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  we  were  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  "  Ledger"  on  the  subject, 
a  few  days  ago.  The  Editorials  of  this  paper 
so  often  express  our  sentiments  in  relation 
to  many  things,  that  we  not  unfrequently 
transfer  them  to  our  pages,  without  comment. 

Eds. 

"  A,  B,  C." 

There  is  an  amusing  as  well  as  serious  as- 
pect to  every  question.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  usually  considered  to  have  eyes  and 
ears  rather  for  the  comedy  of  life  than  for  its 
sentiment  or  its  tragedy.  They  are  accused 
of  burlesquing  things  the  most  serious,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  farcical  even  in  their  most 
solemnly  utilitarian  pursuits.  We  presume 
there  must  be  some  foundation  for  an  opinion 
so  universal.  Perhaps  Americans  are  not 
alone  in  the  love  of  humor,  though  we  may 
be  peculiar  in  our  treatment  of  the  comic  side 
of  life.  Certainly  American  newspapers,  as 
a  class,  are  very  different  from  the  staid  and 
stately  journals  of  Great  Britain  and  some 
other  countries.  Probably  types  have  a  dig 
nity  in  other  lands  from  which  they  have  fall- 
en in  ours. 

A  prominent  subject  of  newspaper  joking 
has  been  found  in  the  eagerness  of  the  freed 
men  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Almost 
daily  we  read  some  new  extravagance  upon 
the  matter.  Some  of  these  things  are  very 
funny,  and  others  have  not  even  the  color  of 
true  wit,  or  the  grotesqueness  of  broad  farce 
The  figure  the  writer  cuts  is  the  only  laugha- 
ble feature  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  in- 
ventions of  these  modern  Joe  Millers.  But  is 
there  not  a  serious  side  to  this  matter,  which 
even  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect?  Sup- 
pose a  colored  man  of  twenty,  forty,  fifty, 
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threescore,  or  even  of  threescore  years  and 
ten  does  try  to  learn  to  read  ?  A  more  amus- 
ing thing  is  related  of  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers, than  has  ever  been  told  of  the  Africans. 
"We  remember  that  these  poor  heathens  were 
said  to  read  a  book  in  this  wise:  The  vol- 
ume wras  laid  upon  the  ground.  The  students 
laid  themselves  down  prone  on  their  stomachs, 
all  round  it,  heads  in  the  centre,  looking  in 
their  aggregation  like  an  immense  dusky- 
hued  ray-flower ;  and  with  eyes  sidewise,  cor- 
ner-wise and  every  other  wise,  intently  direct- 
ed to  the  letters.  Together  they  rhymed  out 
their  lesson,  and  got  it  not  only  by  heart,  but 
by  stomach.  This  was  ridiculous.  But  the 
Kanakas  too  might  laugh,  for  they  were  the 
winners.  Is  it  not  more  ridiculous,  and  pain- 
fully ridiculous  too,  that  any  white  man,  upon 
perceiving  that  everybody  around  him  can 
read,  while  he  cannot,  is  willing  to  remain  in 
ignorance?  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  de- 
lusion should  have  become  fixed,  that  the 
a,  b,  abs  can  only  be  mastered  in  infancy,  and 
if  a  man  happens  to  have  passed  his  childhood 
in  ignorance,  he  cannot  learn  as  a  man  what 
he  did  not  as  a  child?  If  the  removal  of 
slavery  in  this  country  has  effected  nothing 
else,  the  scenes  and  events  in  these  Southern 
schools  furnish  a  demonstration  of  white  neg- 
ligence. The  avidity  with  which  these  dusky 
scholars  of  all  ages  seek  to  learn,  should  shame 
the  ignorant  man  of  the  "Caucasian  vari- 
ety" into  breaking  the  chains  of  traditionary 
helplessness.  Whoever  cannot  read,  young 
or  old,  should  learn.  And  whoever  can  read 
should  make  something  of  his  ability. 

In  this  country  there  is  nothing  in  the  case 
of  any  person  who  has  brains  and  eyes,  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  what  a  child  can  do. 
Any  body  can,  who  will,  learn  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  combine  those 
sounds.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  so  childish 
a  Ishing.  Men  and  boys  who  cannot  read,  and 
who  think  they  cannot  learn  the  mysteries  of 
the  alphabet,  are  constantly  learning  and  ap- 
plying things  much  more  difficult.  We  need 
a  crusade  against  ignorance  of  letters,  quite 
as  much  as  against  any  other  evil.  It  is  an 
absurdity — most  absurd  because  entirely  un- 
necessary— that  the  census  should  include  re- 
turns of  any  appreciable  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  cannot  read  or  write  their 
names. 

It  is  absurd,  too,  that  those  who  can  read 
should  remain  in  ignorance;  that  having  the 
key  to  knowledge  in  their  possession,  fchey 
should  neglect  to  use  it.  Heading  is  at 
once  the  cheapest  and  the  most  satisfactory 
amusement.  And  it,  tends  moreover  to  rest 
the  body  by  the  exercise  oi  t  in1  mind-  Some- 
thing is  added  to  the  man  which  was  not  in  him 
before,  when  he  has  gained  by  his  eyes  the  re- 


sults of  other  men's  experience;  enriched  bis 
mind  with  the  fruit  of  other  men's  thoughts; 
and  reaped,  without  fatigue,  the  profit  of 
other  men's  labors. 

If  the  black  man  desires  knowledge,  be- 
cause without  it  he  is  helpless,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  lighter  shade  of  the  skin  which 
can  make  ignorance  power?  We  cannot  con- 
ceive why,  in  this  particular  direction,  any- 
body should  be  content  without  the  acquisi- 
tion of  advantages  which  are  entirely  within 
his  reach.  Before  we  laugh  at  the  freedmen 
— or  while  we  laugh,  for  good  humor  is  not 
very  damaging  to  anybody — every  one  should 
take  care  that  he  is  not  really  the  legitimate 
object  of  mirth  to  those  who  value  the  privi- 
leges that  he  seems  to  despise. 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  Q.  WHITTIER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Review  : 

Having  received  several  letters  from  dear 
friends  in  various  sections  suggested  by  a 
recent  communication  in  thy  paper,  and  not 
having  time  or  health  to  answer  them  in  de- 
tail, will  thou  permit  me  in  this  way  to  ac- 
knowledge them,  and  to  say  to  the  writers 
that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  Christian 
love  and  personal  good-will  to  myself,  which, 
whether  in  commendation  or  dissent,  they 
manifest?  I  think  I  may  say  in  truth  that 
my  letter  was  written  in  no  sectarian  or  party 
spirit,  but  simply  to  express  a  solicitude, 
which,  whether  groundless  or  not,  was  never- 
theless real.  I  am,  from  principle,  disinclined 
to  doctrinal  disputations  and  so-called  re- 
ligious controversies,  which  only  tend  to  sep- 
arate and  disunite.  We  have  had  too  many 
divisions  already.  I  intended  no  censure  of 
dear  brethren  whose  zeal  and  devotion  com- 
mand my  sympathy,  notwithstanding  I  may 
not  be  able  to  see  with  them  in  all  respects. 
The  domain  of  individual  conscience  is  to  me 
very  sacred  :  and  it  seems  the  part  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  make  a  large  allowance  for 
varying  experiences,  mental  characteristics, 
and  temperaments,  as  well  as  for  that  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  which,  if  sometimes  misdirect- 
ed, has  often  been  instrumental  in  infusing  a 
fresher  life  into  the  body  of  religious  profes- 
sion. It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  can 
maintain  an  entire  uniformity  iu  the  expres- 
sion of  truths  in  which  we  substantially  agree ; 
and  we  should  be  careful  that  a  rightful  eon- 
cem  for  "  the  form  of  sound  words"  does  not 
become  what  Win.  Fenn  calls  "verbal  ortho- 
doxy." We  must  OOnsidei  that  the  same  ac- 
cepted truth  looks  somewhat  differently  from 
different  points  of  vision.  Knowing  our  own 
weaknesses  and  limitations,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  human  creeds,  speculations,  expo- 
sitions and  interpretations  of  the  Pivine  plan 
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are  but  the  faint  and  feeble  glimpses  of  finite  I 
creatures  into  the  infinite  mysteries  of  God. 
"  They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

Differing,  as  we  do,  more  or  less  as  to  means 
and  methods,  if  we  indeed  have  the  "  mind  of 
Christ,"  we  shall  rejoice  in  whatever  of  good 
is  really  accomplished,  although  by  somewhat 
different  instrumentalities  than  those  which 
we  feel  ourselves  free  to  make  use  of,  remem- 
bering that  our  Lord  rebuked  the  narrowness 
and  partizanship  of  His  disciples  by  assuring 
them  that  they  that  were  not  against  Him 
were  for  Him. 

It  would,  nevertheless,  give  me  great  satis- 
faction to  know,  as  thy  kindly  expressed  edi- 
torial comments  seem  to  intimate,  that  I  have 
somewhat  over-estimated  the  tendencies  of 
things  in  our  Society.  I  have  no  pride  of 
opinion  which  would  prevent  me  from  confess- 
ing with  thankfulness  my  error  of  judgment. 
In  any  event,  it  can,  I  think,  do  no  harm  to 
repeat  my  deep  conviction  that  we  may  all 
labor,  in  the  ability  given  us,  for  our  own 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being,  and  that  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  without  laying  aside  the 
principles  and  practice  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. I  believe  so  much  of  liberty  is  our 
right  as  well  as  our  privilege,  and  that  we 
need  not  really  overstep  our  bounds  for  the 
performance  of  any  duty  which  may  be  re- 
quired of  us.  When  truly  called  to  contem- 
plate broader  fields  of  labor,  we  shall  find  the 
walls  about  us,  like  the  horizon  seen  from 
higher  levels,  expanding  indeed,  but  nowhere 
broken. 

I  believe  that  the  world  needs  the  Society 
of  Friends  as  a  testimony  and  a  standard.  I 
know  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
best  and  most  thoughtful  members  of  other 
Christian  sects.  I  know  that  any  serious  de- 
parture from  the  original  foundation  of  our 
Society  would  give  pain  to  many  who,  outside 
of  our  communion,  deeply  realize  the  import- 
ance of  our  testimonies.  They  fail  to  read 
clearly  the  signs  of  the  times  who  do  not  see 
that  the  hour  is  coming  when,  under  the 
searching  eye  of  philosophy  and  the  terrible 
analysis  of  science,  the  letter  and  the  outward 
evidence  will  not  altogether  avail  us;  when 
the  surest  dependence  must  be  upon  the  Light 
of  Christ  within,  disclosing  the  law  and  the 
prophets  in  our  own  souls,  and  confirming  the 
truth  of  outward  Scripture  by  inward  experi- 
ence ;  when  smooth  stones  from  the  brook  of 
present  revelation  shall  prove  mightier  than 
the  weapons  of  Saul ;  when  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  proclaimed  by  George 
Fox  and  lived  by  John  Woolman,  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  only  efficient  solvent  of 
doubts  raised  by  an  age  of  restless  inquiry. 
In  this  belief  my  letter  was  written.    I  am 


sorry  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  more  fit- 
ting hand  ;  and  can  only  hope  that  no  con- 
sideration of  lack  of  qualification  on  the  part 
of  its  writer  may  lessen  the  value  of  what- 
ever testimony  to  truth  shall  be  found  in  it. 

Amesbury,  3d  mo.,  1870.  J.  G.  W. 

P.  S. — I  may  mention  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  encouraged  by  a  perusal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  First-day  School  Confer- 
ence in  Philadelphia,  where,  with  some  things 
which  I  am  compelled  to  pause  over,  and  re- 
gret, I  find  much  with  which  I  cordially 
unite,  and  which  seems  to  indicate  a  provi- 
dential opening  for  good.  I  confess  to  a  live- 
ly and  tender  sympathy  with  my  younger 
brethren  and  sisters  who,  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  "  went  about  doing  good,"  go  forth  into 
the  highways  and  byways  to  gather  up  the 
lost,  feed  the  hungry,  instruct  the  ignorant, 
and  point  the  sin-sicken  and  suffering  to  the 
hopes  and  consolations  of  Christian  faith, 
even  if,  at  times,  their  zeal  goes  beyond 
"  reasonable  service,"  and  although  the  im- 
portance of  a  particular  instrumentality  may 
be  exaggerated,  and  love  lose  sight  of  its 
needful  companion  humility,  and  hethatput- 
teth  on  his  armor  boast  like  him  who  layeth 
it  off.  Any  movement,  however  irregular, 
which  indicates  life,  is  better  than  the  quiet 
of  death.  In  the  overruling  providence  of 
God,  the  troubling  may  prepare  the  way  for 
healing.  Some  of  us  may  have  erred  on  one 
hand  and  some  on  the  other,  and  this  shaking 
of  the  balance  may  adjust  it. 


MY  TRIUMPH. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WH1TTIER. 

The  autumn- time  has  come  ; 
On  woods  that  dream  of  bloom, 
Aud  over  purpling  vines, 
The  low  sun  fainter  shines. 
The  aster-flower  is  failing, 
The  hazel's  gold  is  paling  ; 
Yet  overhead  more  near 
The  eternal  stars  appear  ! 
And  present  gratitude 
Insures  the  future's  good, 
And  for  the  things  I  see 
I  trust  the  things  to  he  ; 
That  in  the'paths  untrod, 
And  the  long  days  of  God, 
My  feet  shall  still  be  led, 
My  heart  be  comforted. 
0  living  friends  who  love  me  ! 

0  dear  one  gone  above  me  I 
Careless  of  other  fame, 

1  leave  to  you  my  name. 
Hide  it  from  idle  praises, 
Save  it  from  evil  phrases  ; 

Why,  when  dear  lips  that  spake  it 
Are  dumb,  should  strangers  wake  it  ? 
Let  the  thick  curtain  fall ; 
I  better  know  than  all 
How  little  I  have  gained. 
How  vast  the  unattained. 
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Not  by  the  page  word-painted 
Let  life  be  bauned  or  sainted  : 
Deeper  than  written  scroll 
The  colors  of  the  soul. 
Sweeter  than  any  sung 
My  songs  that  found  no  tongue  ; 
Nobler  than  any  fact 
My  wish  that  failed  of  act. 
Others  shall  sing  the  song, 
Others  shall  right  the  wrong, — 
Finish  what  I  begin, 
And  all  I  fail  of  win. 
What  matter,  I  or  they  ? 
Mine  or  another's  day, 
So  the  right  word  be  said 
And  life  the  sweeter  made? 
Hail  to  the  coming  singers  ! 
Hail  to  the  brave  iight-bringers  1 
Forward  I  reach  and  share 
All  that  they  sing  and  dare. 
The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me, 
A  glory  shines  before  me 
Of  what  mankind  shall  be, — 
Pure,  generous,  brave  and  free. 
A  dream  of  man  and  woman 
Diviner  but  sstill  human, 
Solving  the  riddle  of  old, 
Shaping  the  Age  of  Gold. 
The  love  of  God  and  neighbor, 
An  equal-handed  labor  ; 
The  richer  life,  where  beauty 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  duty. 
Ring,  bells  in  unreared  steeples, 
The  joy  of  unborn  peoples  ! 
Sound,  trumpets  far  off  blown, 
Your  triumph  is  my  own  ! 
Parcel  and  part  of  all, 
I  keep  the  festival, 
Fore  reach  the  good  to  be, 
And  share  the  victory. 
I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward, 
I  join  the  great  march  onward, 
And  take,  by  faith,  while  living, 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving. 

— Atlantic  Monthly  for  April. 

From  "  The  Loud  ,u  Friends'  Meeting." 
LONDON  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CROMWELL. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  particulars 
[of  the  establishment  of  Friends'  meetings  in 
[London  and  its  suburbs,  a  brief  sketch  may 
[well  be  allowed  of  the  external  and  social  as- 
[pects  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  Protector, 
[so  as  to  understand  the  scene  amid  which  the 
[early  Friends  were  called  to  labor. 

London,  in  1654,  was  a  quaint  mediaeval 
[city,  not  a  tenth  the  size  of  the  present  me- 
Itropolis,  but  within  its  confined  area  densely 
[populated.  Surrounded  by  walls  whose  foun- 
Idations  had  existed  from  the  times  of  the 
(Romans,  its  only  entrances  were  through  ern- 
Ibattled  gateways,  jealously  guarded  by  a  local 
(militia;  within  these  it  was  a  labyrinth  of 
Inarrow  lanes  and  winding  streets,  amid  which 
gone  or  two  main  thorougfares — such  as  Cheap- 
bide  or  Cornhill — were  conspicuous.  There 
Iwere  some  signs  of  the  modern  commercial  life 
lUeing  developed  in  the  Hoyal  Exchange  and 


houses  of  rich  merchants;  but  the  general  as- 
pect was  unchanged  and  mediaeval,  for  build- 
ings of  that  age  gave  the  character  to  its 
streets.  Even  its  great  cathedral,  though  it 
had  lost  a  spire  (once  the  highest  in  Europe), 
and  had  become  fronted  with  a  Corinthian 
portico  from  the  hands  of  Inigo  Jones,  was 
yet  a  Gothic  wTork,  and  churches  reared  in 
the  days  of  Plantagenet  or  the  Edwards  were 
thickly  planted  within  the  city  wards ;  there, 
too,  monastic  buildings  of  great  extent,  with 
quadrangle  and  chapel,  though  changed  in 
use,  occupied  large  space  amid  her  streets. 
Still  was  the  citizen  dwelling  in  those  carved 
timber  houses  we  now  see  only  'in  prints, 
where  story  overhangs  story,  so  that  the  nar- 
now  street  below  was  like  a  covered  way,  and 
acquaintances  shook  hands  across  it  from 
their  casements.  Few  of  our  modern  com- 
forts were  then  known.  The  pavements,  where 
any,  were  so  rough  that  no  carriages  could  go 
over  them  save  at  a  footpace.  Most  of  the 
sewers  were  open  brooks  that  in  storms  rushed 
brawling  in  torrents  to  the  Thames.  There 
was  no  lighting  of  the  streets  at  night,  each 
one  who  ventured  out  after  dark  having  to 
carry  his  own  torch  or  lan thorn,  and  his  own 
weapon  of  defence,  for,  except  the  train- bands 
or  local  militia,  there  were  no  watchmen. 
The  trades-people  kept  shop  in  open  places 
unprotected  by  glass,  and  closed  at  night  by 
doors  or  shutters.  The  citizens  lived  with 
but  few  of  our  social  appliances  ;  they  fetched 
their  own  water  either  from  the  conduit  or 
the  public  pump,  finding  too  often  that  the 
one  was  dry  or  the  other  infected  from  sur- 
rounding graves  ;  happily,  they  always  had 
the  great  river,  on  which  waterworks  were 
early  established ;  and  the  conduits,  though 
but  feeble  precursors  of  the  torrents  of  water 
now  supplied  by  our  water  companies,  really 
brought  the  citizens  good  running  streams 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  being 
mostly  the  gift  of  private  munificence  (like 
our  modern  drinking  fountains')  the  water 
they  gave  was  free,  which  was  an  advantage 
our  companies  do  not  realize. 

Looking  beyond  his  city's  walls,  the  Lon- 
doner of  1654  found  strong  lines  of  distinction 
between  what  he  knew  as  the  city  and  those 
surrounding  places  now  indefinitely  merged 
within  it.  To  him  Islington,  HoxtOD,  Homer- 
ton,  Clerkcnwoll,  Stepney,  Shad  well,  meant 
villages  separated  from  his  city  wall  and 
ditch  by  pleasant  fields,  as  free  then  from 
dwellings  as  our  parks  alone  are  now.  West- 
minister was  a  distinct  city — the  Strand  its 
connecting  link,  having  mansions  and  gardens 
of  noblemen  and  bishops  on  either  side,  ex- 
tending from  Temple  Bar  to  Charing  Cross. 
South wark  was  a  separate  borough,  and  the 
whole  southern  side,  now  so  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  bridges,  was  inaccessible  to  the 
citizen  except  by  boat  or  barge,  or  by  one 
narrow  bridge  encumbered  with  lofty  houses. 
To  him,  as  he  walked  out  of  Moorgate  he 
really  came  to  moorland,  and  found  Finsbury 
(or  Fensbury)  was  much  of  it  a  fen  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name ;  his  cows  still  fed  at  Cow 
Cross  and  on  Clerkenwell  Green  ;  Smithfield 
was  still  a  field ;  Long  Acre  a  pasture,  and 
Spitalfields  as  free  from  houses  as  it  is  now 
full  of  them ;  where,  on  a  spot  yet  known  as 
Artillery  Lane,  he  met  to  practise  his  cross- 
bows, arquebusses  and  other  light  artillery. 

Such  was  London  as  a  city  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell — venerable  in  its  external  aspect — 
strangely  different  in  all  such  particulars  from 
the  modern  metropolis,  and  yet  containing 
within  it  the  germs  of  those  social  forces 
which  in  their  expansion  were  to  promote  the 
greatness  both  it  and  the  country  have  since 
realized. 

Her  citizens,  largely  engaging  in  com- 
merce, and  offering  a  home  to  all,  were  (dur- 
ing the  Protectorate)  beginning  to  emancipate 
both  themselves  and  their  trade  from  cum- 
brous restrictions  and  fetters  which  City  com- 
panies had  imposed.  The  Jew — proscribed 
for  three  centuries — was  again  permitted  to 
reside  there,  and  through  him,  and  the  Friends 
just  then  arising,  an  increased  commercial 
power  in  the  fructifying  use  of  money  was  to 
become  developed.  In  Education,  the  nu- 
merous foundation  schools  established  by 
King  Edward  had  borne  fruit ;  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  had  emancipated  the 
learned  from  the  trammels  of  monkish  litera- 
ture, and  they  had  exchanged  the  dry  and 
musty  atmosphere  of  the  missal  or  the  legend 
to  breathe  the  freer  air  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher or  historian.  Shakespeare's  works  were 
beginning  to  be  generally  understood,  a  Mil- 
ton was  moulding  the  vernacular  into  classic 
English  ;  and  above  all,  the  Bible  had  be- 
come a  popular  book.  Many  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  learned,  eloquent  divines. 
Men  of  cultivated  manners  were  becoming 
accomplished  in  arts  learnt  in  foreign  Courts, 
and  were  modelling  the  language  of  English 
compliment  to  imitate  the  politeness  of  conti- 
nental neighbors — the  old  Saxon  thou  was 
giving  place  to  the  more  courtly  you ;  and 
the  head,  seldom  uncovered  except  in  sign  of 
reverence  or  obeisance,  was  now  bared  in  com- 
pliment by  any  one  who  wished  to  be  thought 
fashionable  or  polite. 

In  Natural  Science,  though  little  outward 
progress  had  been  made,  the  foundations  were 
being  laid  of  that  system  of  inductive  inquiry 
which  was  so  soon  to  bear  fruit  through  the 
labors  of  men  then  in  their  youth — a  fruit 
destined  in  after  time  to  ripen,  until  those 
marvellous  discoveries  of  the  hidden  forces  of 


nature  should  appear,  which,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  social  life,  have  realized  to  man 
more  power  and  wealth  than  ever  the  alchem- 
ist searched  for,  or  the  philosopher  dared  to 
imagine. 

Cromwell's  era  was  like  a  spring-time  as  to 
some  of  these  things,  and  showed  its  action  in 
many  ways.  The  coinage,  grievously  debased, 
was  rearranged  by  him,  and  such  pieces 
struck,  under  the  management  of  Simon 
(whom  he  appointed  over  the  Mint),  as  not 
even  Wyon,  of  our  day,  can  excel.  The  car- 
riage (introduced  a  century  before,  but  still 
cumbrous)  was  being  mounted  on  springs  to 
lessn  its  joltings;  and  the  stage  coach,  long 
so  highly  prized,  dated  the  commencement  of 
its  career  from  this  period.  At  this  time, 
also,  the  Post  Office  system  took  its  rise. 
And  more  important,  perhaps,  than  all,  the 
daily  newspaper  was  introduced,  appearing 
amid  a  flood  of  broadsheets,  squibs,  and  pam- 
phlets of  that  controversial  age ;  and  as  the 
eye  looks  back  on  that  day  of  unrest  and 
striving,  it  sees  with  interest  that  such  was 
the  period  when  the  foundation  was  first  laid 
of  that  free  and  independent  journalism  which 
has  now  become  a  fourth  estate  in  the  realm. 

Nevertheless,  amid  all  these  signs  of  life, 
the  national  fabric  had  been  rudely  shaken, 
and  nothing  (at  the  time  when  our  Friends 
arose)  was  yet  re-established.  Royalty,  the 
bishops,  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  sAvept 
away ;  all  the  ancient  pillars  had  fallen  in 
the  torrent  of  civil  and  religious  strife,  and 
men's  minds  surged  to  and  fro,  not  knowing 
what  next  to  look  for — a  king,  or  a  republic, 
or  a  Cromwell  stronger  than  either. 

In  the  events  which  produced  this  agita- 
tion, London  had  taken  an  important  share ; 
her  citizens  had  contributed  much  of  the  gold 
that  gave  sinew  to  the  parliamentary  force ; 
her  ministers,  from  their  pulpits,  had  devel- 
oped the  doctrines  that  made  liberty  precious; 
her  train-bands  had  shielded  the  five  members 
when  a  king  searched  for  them  in  vain ;  in 
her  prisons  had  lain  a  prime  minister  and  an 
archbishop,  under  sentence  of  death,  and  on 
her  TowTer  Hill  they  had  come  out  to  suffer  ; 
so  also  the  king  himself,  from  a  "  window  of 
his  own  palace"  (as  Walpole  says),  came  out 
on  the  scaffold  to  die,  ending  at  Whitehall 
(so  near  to  the  city)  that  strange  and 
chequered  career.  Such  scenes,  with  all  the 
intrigues  and  factions  of  which  they  were  the 
result,  agitated  the  minds  of  the  London  citi- 
zens into  a  ferment  on  all  political  questions ; 
and  on  religious  subjects  (which  really  lay  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  political  changes),  their 
minds  were  especially  unsettled.  Here,  all 
order  and  authority  seemed  uprooted  as  if 
forever.  The  Mass- book  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Prayer-book  of  the  Bishop  were  alike  de- 
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prived  of  all  State  authority,  the  whole  Epis- 
copal bench  had  lost  their  sees,  and,  amid  the 
confusions  and  distractions  that  prevailed,  sects 
and  parties,  strangely  intermingled,  strove 
with  one  another  for  power  or  religions  in- 
fluence. 

Religion  was,  during  the  early  Protectorate, 
a  prominent  topic  of  the  day.  "Divinity  as 
a  Science''  (see  "  Lady  Hutchinson,"  Intro- 
duction, p.  xvi.)  "  was  a  study  then  in  vogue." 
It  seems  to  have  tinctured  the  conversation 
and  writings  of  the  greater  part  of  society. 
Election  and  reprobation  were  then  popular 
themes.  Men  discussed  Articles  and  creeds 
in  every  social  circle,  as  well  as  the  varieties 
and  points  of  a  doctrine,  with  the  keen  zest 
evinced  in  after  years  on  the  state  of  markets 
or  the  prices  of  the  funds ;  they  assembled  in 
crowds  to  hear  sermons,  where  they  stood  for 
three  or  four  hours  at  a  time  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  some  gifted  preacher.  In  a 
work  called  "  The  Ministers'  Morning  Exer- 
cises," it  is  recorded  of  Howe,  one  of  these 
eminent  preachers,  that  "  on  public  fast-days 
he  would  commence  the  service  about  nine  in 
the  morning,  with  prayer  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  afterwards  read  and  expound 
a  chapter,  in  which  he  would  spend  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  pray  for 
about  an  hour  ;  preach  for  another  hour,  and 
pray  for  about  half  an  hour.  After  this 
[12.30],  he  would  retire  and  take  some  little 
refreshment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  people  singing  all  the  while ;  and  then  he 
would  come  again  into  the  pulpit  and  pray 
for  another  hour  ;  preach  another  sermon,  of 
about  an  hour's  length  ;  then  spend  about 
half  an  hour  more  in  prayer,  and  conclude 
the  service  about  4  in  the  afternoon,  i.  e.  after 
seven  hours  of  preaching."* 

The  relative  merits  of  infant  or  adult  bap- 
tism were  questions  often  transferred  from 
the  teachings  of  a  pulpit  to  the  stormier  arena 
of  public  debate,  where  men  (unbred  in  col- 
leges, but  grown  experienced  in  the  art  of 
controversy)  contended  for  hours  before  ex- 
cited audiences. 

A  stern  necessity  seemed  laid,  on  every  man 
(the  result  of  prolonged  party  strife)  for  him 


*Of  William  Bates,  another  Nonconformist  of 
those  days,  the  following  portrait  is  given  : — "Come- 
ly in  person,  with  bold  features,  and  richly  curling 
locks  ;  graceful,  with  the  action  of  a  finished  orator  ; 
of  superior  natural  endowments,  and  considerable 
literary  culture  ;  possessing  a  memory  of  extraor- 
dinary retentiveness,  and  a  voice  so  sweetly  musical 
that  ho  won  the  name  of  the  silver-tongued  ;  with 
large  stores  of  theological  knowledge,  and  also 
gifted  with  a  Nestor-like  eloquence,  which  fell  In 
gentle  Hakes— this  extraordinary  pulpit  orator  was 
in  high  repute  among  the  upper  classes,  and  indeed, 
1  amongst  people  of  all  grades.'' — StoughtoiC s  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 


to  determine  for  himself  in  all  things,  religi 
ous  as  well  as  political,  what  was  Truth  ;  and 
in  the  violent  controversies  this  teaching  en- 
gendered through  the  land,  London  seemed 
as  a  centre  in  the  strife  ;  and  during  its  height 
was  it  that  Friends'  views  first  became  known 
there. 


A  very  curious  study  is  that  by  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull  on  The  Composition  of  In- 
dian Geographical  Names.  Mr.  Trumbull  is 
the  best  living  scholar  of  the  Algonkin  lan- 
guages, and  has  done  much  to  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  our  Indian  names.  We  learn  from  his 
paper  that  -sip,  -ink  and  -Jian  mean  river ;  so 
that  we  have  Missi-sippi,  "  great  river";  Quin- 
ni-tuk-ut,  now  Connecticut  (the  second  "c" 
has  no  business  there)  or  "  long  river" ;  Paw- 
tuck- et,  "  river  falls"  ;  Pawtuxet,  a  diminutive 
of  the  former  word ;  Pisca-tag-ita,  "  the  forked 
river ;"  and  Alleg-han-y,  "  the  fairest  river." 
Quinni-pang  is  a  "  long  pond,"  Massa  pang  a 
"long  pond,"  and  Nunni-pang  a  "fresh  pond." 
Kearsarge  means  "pine  mountain" ;  Mauch 
Chunk  (Penn.)  "  bear's  mountain";  Katahdin 
and  Kitatinny,  "the  great  mountain"  ;  Man- 
hattan, "  an  island";  Amoskeag,  "  a  fishing- 
place  for  alewives" ;  and  Win-nippi-seogee, 
"  good  water  outlet."  We  are  tempted  to  add 
scores  of  other  names ;  but  these  will  be 
enough  to  incite  those  who  wish  to  find  the 
meaning  of  their  own  local  Indian  names  to 
send  to  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  at 
Hartford. — Evening  Paper. 


ACTS  AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 

There  is  something  solemn  and  awful  in  the 
thought  that  there  is  not  an  act  nor  thought  in 
the  life  of  a  human  being  but  carries  with  it  a 
train  of  consequences,  the  end  of  which  we  may 
never  trace.  Not  one  but,  to  a  certain  extent, 
gives  a  color  to  our  own  life,  and  insensibly 
influences  the  lives  of  those  about  us.  The 
good  deed  or  thought  will  live,  even  though 
we  may  not  live  to  see  it  fructify,  but  so  will 
the  bad :  and  no  person  is  so  insignificant  as 
to  be  sure  that  his  example  will  not  do  good 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  evil  on  the  other.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  essence  of  immortality  in  the 
life  of  men  even  in  this  world.  No  individ- 
ual in  the  universe  stands  alone  ;  he  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  system  of  mutual  dependen- 
cies ;  and  by  his  several  acts  he  either  in- 
creases or  diminishes  the  sum  of  human  good 
now  and  forever.  As  the  present  is  moled 
in  the  past,  and  the  lives  and  examples  o( 
our  forefathers  still  to  a  great  extent  influ- 
ence us,  so  are  we  by  our  daily  acts  contribu- 
ting to  form  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
future.  The  living  man  is  a  fruit  formed  and 
ripened  by  the  culture  of  all  the  foregoing 
centuries.    Generations  six  thousand  yeare 
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deep  behind  us,  each  laying  its  hands  on  its 
successor's  shoulders,  and  the  living  genera- 
tion continues  the  magnetic  current  of  action 
and  example  destined  to  bind  the  remotest 
past  with  the  most  distant  future.  No  man's 
acts  die  utterly ;  and  though  his  body  may 
dissolve  into  dust  and  air,  his  good  or  his  bad 
deeds  will  still  be  bringing  forth  fruit  after 
their  kind,  and  influencing  generations  oi 
men  for  time  to  come.  It  is  in  this  momen- 
tous and  solemn  fact  that  the  great  peril  and 
responsibility  of  human  existence  lies. — The 
Moravian. 


Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Female  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  with  Clothing.,  &c. 
In  presenting  our  Annual  Report,  we  re- 
cord with  pleasure  the  unabated  zeal  and  dili- 
gence of  our  members  in  the  attendance  of 
our  stated  meetings,  in  the  preparation  of  gar- 
ments to  be  made  by  poor  women  into  cloth- 
ing, and  in  the  careful  distribution  of  it 
among  the  class  it  is  our  province  to  relieve. 

Though  the  winter  has  not  been  a  severe 
one,  yet  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
sick  and  infirm  poor  at  this  season  of  the 
year  have  existed  as  usual,  and  the  aid  our 
Association  has  been  enabled  to  extend  has 
been  timely  and  availing.  During  the  win- 
ter 348  families  have  been  visited,  and  1156 
garments  distributed  among  them,  by  which 
many  were  materially  benefitted  and  encour- 
aged. 

During  the  forty  years  of  our  Association, 
many  active  and  useful  members  whose 
names  are  enrolled  on  our  list  have  ceased 
from  their  labors,  but  their  places  have  been 
supplied  by  successors  equally  willing  and 
efficient,  and  between  these  and  many  of  the 
suffering  poor  a  bond  of  interest  and  sympa- 
thy has  been  created  alike  salutary  to  the 
visitor  and  the  visited. 


Treasurer's  Report. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  annual  subscriptions  and  donations...  $1078.00 
"  Interest  on  bonds,  &c   456.54 

$1534.54 

EXPENSES. 

By  balance  due  Treasurer  last  year  $  2.34 

"  cash  paid  for  goods   743.04 

"  "       sewing   247.44 

tl  11        printing  circulars, stamps,  &c.  9.00 

"  invested  in  city  loan   500.63 

Balance  in  treasury   32.09 


$1534.54 

Anne  M.  Needles,  President, 

S.W.  corner  12th  &  Race  Sts. 
Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Treasurer, 

937  Franklin  St. 
Harriet  E.  Stockly,  Secretary, 
Philada.,  3d  mo.,  18T0. 


ITEMS. 

Cable  dispatches  from  Rome  state  tbat  the  assent 
of  more  than  six  hundred  bishops  to  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  infallibility  has  been  fully  secured,  and  that 
the  doctrine  will  certainly  be  promulgated.  There 
is  now  stronger  reason  than  ever  before  to  hope 
that  the  Christian  conscience  of  many  prominent 
men  in  the  Church  will  resist  this  new  invention  of 
the  Papacy,  even  if  it  should  receive  the  indorse- 
ment of  an  (Ecumenical  Council. 

The  question  of  the  revision  of  our  version  of  the 
Bible  is  exciting  continued  discussion  in  England 
since  the  matter  was  opened  by  the  English  bishops. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  is  President  of  the 
Bible  Society,  protests  strongly,  though  not  very 
logically,  against  the  plan.  He  is  afraid  there  will 
be  a  Church  Bible  and  a  Dissenting  Bible,  a  Baptist 
Bible  and  an  American  Bible,  if  once  the  measure  ia 
attempted. 

Charles  Sumner  has  introduced  a  bill  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment.  It  provides  that  any  person 
hindering  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  any  of 
these  grounds  from  being  registered,  from  voting, 
being  voted  for,  or  holding  office,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $300, 
and  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  30  days  nor 
more  than  one  year.  A  refusal  to  register  the 
name  or  to  receive,  count,  or  give  proper  legal  ef- 
fect to  the  vote  of  any  citizen  under  any  pretence  of 
race,  color,  etc.,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $4000,  and  by  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  three  calendar  months 
nor  more  than  two  years.  The  United  States  dis- 
trict Courts  are  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  these 
cases,  and  are  required  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota  has  placed  the  ques- 
tion of  woman's  voting,  in  a  great  measure,  in  her 
own  hands.  By  the  recent  bill,  providing  for  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  a  woman's  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  women  them- 
selves are  allowed  to  vote  on  it,  their  ballots  being 
taken  in  separate  boxes.  An  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  for  a  pretty  active  canvass,  and  if  the 
women  do  not  poll  a  large  vote,  it  will  be  their  own 
fault.  Gov.  Austin  has  not  yet  signed  the  bill,  but 
it  is  thought  he  will  do  so. 

The  wife  of  George  Miiller  lately  died,  at  the  age 
of  73.  Her  funeral  was  attended  by  thousands. 
She  was  a  true  helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  his 
work  for  the  orphans. 

Postmaster  Jones,  of  New  York,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  called  on  the  Postmaster- General  last 
week,  to  urge  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage, 
and  were  gratified  by  the  statement  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  press  a  reduction  of  rates,  ranging  from  33 
to  50  per  cent.,  as  soon  as  Congress  will  abolish 
the  franking  privilege,  As  an  illustration  of  the 
high  rates  paid  for  mail  transpoition,  it  was  said 
that  a  barrel  of  flour  sent  from  New  York  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  would  cost  $240  at  the  transportation  rates 
paid  by  the  Post-office  Department. 

At  Chicago,  on  the  21st  hist.,  1000  packages  of 
tea  for  a  firm  in  that  city,  and  1100  for  a  New  York 
firm,  were  received  in  30  days  from  Yokohama. 

In  Europe  hard  water  is  considered  more  health- 
ful than  soft.  The  French  savans,  when  inquiring 
after  water  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  found  that  more 
conscripts  are  rejected  in  soft  water  districts,  on 
account  of  imperfect  development  and  stunted 
growth,  than  in  the  hard  ;  and  they  concluded  that 
calcareous  matter  in  water  is  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tissues.  Facts  having  similar  bearing  have 
been  noted  in  Great  Britain. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS. 
Historical  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  68.) 

As  before  stated,  in  the  eventful  year  1755, 
the  outraged  Indians  sought  retaliation  for 
the  wrongs  heaped  upon  them,  by  uniting 
with  the  French  against  the  English  in  the 
seven  years'  war.  Even  the  "  Delawares," 
who,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  the  stead- 
fast friends  of  the  colonists,  were  now  divided 
in  their  allegiance.  Despite  the  ill  treatment 
they  had  been  subjected  to,  some  of  them  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  covenants  made  with 
"  Miquon,"  while  others  became  the  auxilia- 
ries of  the  French.  Early  iu  the  contest  for 
the  possession  of  Canada,  Braddock's  army 
had  been  defeated  near  Pittsburg.  This  dis- 
aster exposed  the  then  frontier  inhabitants  to 
the  merciless  fury  of  their  Indian  foes.  The 
tranquility  which,  under  the  Quaker  rule, 
had  reigned  in  Pennsylvania  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  were  red 
with  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren. Defenceless  husbands  ami  fathers  fled 
panic  stricken  from  their  desolated  homes  to 
the  city,  clamorous  for  help.  It  is  difficult  to 
picture  the  almost  universal  terror  which 
reigned  throughout  the  Province,  but  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ravages 
committed,  by  the  report  of  Secretary  Peters 
to  Council,  (this  year),  an  extract  from 
which  is  here  given,  lie  says  that  the  Indians 


during  this — "  the  first  inroad  ever  made  upon 
this  province  since  its  first  settlement,  have 
driven  in  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  frontier 
country,  which  extends  from  the  rivers  Poto- 
mac and  Susquehanna  to  the  river  Delaware, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  in  breadth,"  (though 
not  fully  settled)  "and  leaving  the  whole  en- 
tirely deserted,  the  houses  and  improvements 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  cattle  and  grain 
carried  ofT."  Pennsylvania  was  not  the  only 
sufferer  from  the  awakened  wrath  of  the  red 
man.  The  war  was  of  wide  extent  and  every- 
where of  the  most  sanguinary  character.  Such 
was  the  terrible  retribution  meted  out  to  those 
who,  walking  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth, 
had  wilfully  closed  their  eyes  to  the  plain  re- 
quirements of  Christian  duty. 

The  frontier  men  complained  loudly  of  the 
conduct  of  those  Friends  in  the  Assembly  who 
were  slow  to  sanction  any  effort  made  by  that 
body  towards  armed  defence.  That  some  of 
the  early  Friends  favored  defensive  warfare  in 
extreme  cases  is  well  known,  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  notorious,  that  as  a  Society  they  have 
ever  been  principled  against  righting  with  car- 
nal weapons. 

To  arouse  popular  indignation  against  this 
peace  loving  people,  and  to  stimulate  the  au- 
thorities to  prompt  action,  the  bodies  of  a  rntir* 
dercd  family  were  actually  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  winter  season,  and  after  being  {Mfc* 
raded  through  the  streets  by  an  excited  mob, 
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the  mutilated  corpses  were  laid  at  the  doors  of 
the  old  State  House,  at  that  time  the  Legis- 
lative Hall.  John  Churchman,  a  distinguished 
Friend,  says,  f  these  bodies  were  brought  to 
the  city  in  a  wagon  in  the  time  of  the  general 
meeting  of  Friends  there  in  December,  and 
that  the  sight  of  them  and  the  outcry  of  the 
people  were  very  affecting  and  shocking." 

Such  conduct  intensified  the  excitement, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  Friends,  some  twenty  of 
whom,  "  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,"  petitioned  the  As- 
sembly. In  this  Address  is  set  forth  their 
reasons  for  declining  all  military  service  and 
their  willingness  to  suffer  for  the  testimony  of 
truth.  They  respectfully  recommend  the 
raising  of  funds  by  taxation  for  the  temporary 
maintenance  of  the  impoverished  frontier  in- 
habitants and  for  the  furtherance  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians.  Anthony  Benezet 
was  among  the  signers  of  this  petition.  In 
strong  contrast  to  the  policy  thus  proposed, 
appears  the  threats  of  violence  coming  from 
Berks  and  Chester  Counties.  Indeed  prepara- 
tions were  on  foot  in  these  localities  for  march- 
ing to  the  city  "  to  compel  the  passage  of  de- 
fensive laws,"  and  if  needs  be  to  burn  the 
houses  of  some  prominent  Friends.  It  does 
not  appear,  howTever,  that  these  riotous  de- 
signs were  executed,  nor  is  it  plain  that  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  petition  of  Friends  to 
the  Assembly  were  acted  upon.  That  body 
being  divided  against  itself,  civic  affairs  were 
in  an  anomalous  condition.  Large  rewards 
were  offered  by  citizens  for  the  heads  of  Shin- 
gis  and  Captain  Jacobs,  two  noted  Indian 
chiefs,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
instigators  of  the  horrible  massacres  on  the 
frontiers.  Canards  were  circulated  of  the 
most  exciting  character.  Even  the  Governor 
publicly  announced  the  approach  of  fifteen 
hundred  French  and  Indians,"  who,  it  was 
said,  were  then  encamped  near  Harrisburg ; 
and  another  rumor  gained  general  credence — 
that  the  enemy  had  burned  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster, and  were  rapidly  advancing  on  Phila- 
delphia. A  few  of  the  citizen  soldiery  forth- 
with started  towards  Lancaster,  but  after  a 
short  march  returned,  upon  the  discovery  of 
the  hoax. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have 
been  the  end  of  all  this  fermentation  among 
the  people  had  not  some  Friends,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  ministry  at  home,  resigned  their 
seats  in  the  house.  The  leaven  of  Quakerism 
was  still  at  work  in  the  Assembly  despite  the 
retirement  of  these  few  Friends,  and  that 
body  would  willingly  have  refused  to  pass 
any  militia  law  had  not  the  pressure  been  too 
great  to  withstand.  Accordingly  was  pro- 
mulgated "An  act  for  the  better  ordering  and 


regulating  such  as  are  ivilling  and  desirous  to 
be  united  for  military  purposes  within  this 
Province."  In  the  preamble  it  is  declared 
"  that  the  Province  was  first  settled  by,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  have  ever  since 
been,  the  people  called  Quakers,  who,  although 
they  do  not,  as  the  world  is  now  circumstanced, 
condemn  the  use  of  arms  in  others,  yet  are 
principled  against  bearing  arms  themselves, 
and  to  make  a  law  to  compel  them  to  do  so 
would  violate  a  fundamental  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, be  a  breach  of  charter  privilege,  and 
a  persecution  against  all  that  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  proviuce ;  and  for  them,  by 
any  law,  to  compel  others  to  bear  arms,  and 
exempt  themselves,  would  be  inconsistent  and 
partial."  The  opportunity  was  thus  given 
those  who  were  not  averse  to  military  duty, 
to  form  themselves  into  companies,  elect  their 
own  officers,  &c,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  a  less  stringent  militia  bill  could 
have  been  framed.  It  may  be  viewed  more 
in  the  light  of  &  permission  than  a  command 
to  fight,  and  bears  upon  its  face  the  impress 
of  Quaker  influence.  It  is  cause  for  regret 
that  statutes  of  similar  leniency  are  not  adap- 
ted to  the  requirements  of  this  age.  In  1756 
war  was  declared  against  the  Indians,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  made  commissioner 
for  seeing  to  the  execution  of  defensive  meas- 
ures. At  the  head  of  a  small  force  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Lehigh  to  Guadenhutten  (a 
Moravian  mission)  near  which  place  he  caused 
to  be  erected  Fort  Henry." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  indulgence  shown 
to  troops  at  that  time,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  fort  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
while  the  garrison  were  amusing  themselves 
by  skating  on  the  river.  £50,000  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  for  war  purposes, 
and  neighboring  colonies  forwarded  soldiers 
for  the  frontiers.  The  recruiting  business 
was  carried  on  briskly  in  the  city  of  Penn, 
there  being  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  many 
to  enlist,  notwithstanding  the  paltry  pecuni- 
ary consideration  offered  of  one  shilling  six 
pence  per  day.  During  this  year,  the  Indians 
at  Kittanning  were  destroyed,  as  also  was 
their  town.  In  commemoration  of  this  event, 
a  medal  was  prepared,  and  presents  of  swords 
and  plate  were  given  the  officers  of  the  expe- 
dition. There  was  great  public  rejoicing 
over  this  victory,  which  seems  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  stirring  the  Friends  (some  of  them 
at  least)  to  earnest  labors  for  the  restoration 
of  peace.  Israel  Pemberton  and  a  few  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Society  brought  the  In- 
dian question  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  this 
year;  but  that  conclave  pronounced  it  inex- 
pedient to  take  action  upon  the  subject,  be- 
cause "affairs  of  the  Government  did  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  a  religious  body ;  nevertheless  in- 
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dividual  members  were  encouraged  to  perse- 
verance in  their  laudable  endeavor  to  check 
the  flow  of  blood.  Timidity  and  inconistency 
marked  the  course  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
thus  refusing  to  assert  its  position  in  a  time 
of  peril  and  great  public  excitement.  The 
reason  assigned  for  their  silence  was  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  a  Society  pledged  to  befriend 
the  Indians.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  state, 
by  way  of  apology  for  the  Friends,  that  the 
Penn  family  disapproved  of  all  interference 
with  the  plans  of  government  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  natives,  and  also  that  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  had  announced  officially  that, 
"  for  any  part  of  the  King's  subjects  to  treat 
as  mediators  between  a  province  in  which 
they  live  and  any  independent  people,  is  the 
highest  invasion  of  his  Majesty's  prerogative 
royal,  and  of  the  worst  consequence,  as  it  must 
tend  to  divide  the  king's  subjects  into  differ- 
ent parties  and  interests." 

Notwithstanding  the  protestations  above 
cited,  many  Friends  used  what  influence  they 
had  with  the  government  to  induce  a  con- 
ciliatory course.  During  the  winter  of  1756 
was  organized  "  the  Friendly  Association  for 
regaining  and  preserving  peace  with  the  In- 
dians by  pacific  measures."  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers were  of  the  "  people  called  Quakers," 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  good  was 
accomplished  by  this  Society.  To  promote 
their  praiseworthy  objects  large  sums-of  money 
were  raised  among  the  members  by  voluntary 
subscription.  Presents  were  made  and  "talks" 
had  with  friendly  Indians,  by  which  means, 
prisoners  of  war,  in  numerous  instances,  were 
rescued  and  returned  to  their  homes.  This 
work  was  deemed  au  "  interference  with  the 
plans  of  government,"  but  was  nevertheless 
permitted.  The  spirit  which  of  old  animated 
the  Quaker  fathers,  once  again  moved  the 
hearts  of  these  their  children  to  "  cry  aloud 
and  spare  not."  While  the  military  sought 
to  conquer  by  the  sword,  this  Association  sent 
forth  its  messengers  bearing  the  olive  branch 
of  peace.  When  the  authorities  met  the  In- 
dians in  Council,  at  the  request  of  their  chiefs, 
delegates  from  this  fraternity  stood  as  media- 
tors between  the  oppressor  and  oppressed. 
They  have  left  upon  record,  "  that  from  the 
time  of  the  first  messengers  arriving  at  Teaoga  □ 
(Tioga)  the  hostilities  on  our  northern  fron- 
tiers ceased,  and  an  acceptable  respite  being 
obtained  for  our  distressed  fellow  subjects, 
we  enjoyed  so  much  real  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  this  happy  event  of  onr  endeavors, 
as  to  engage  us  cheerfully  to  pursue  the  busi- 
ness we  had  begun,  though  many  malicious 
calumnies  and  aspersions  were  cast  upon  us 
by  persons  from  whom  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect encouragement  and  assistance."  Gor- 
don, in  his  history  of  Pennsylvania,  writes, 


"  The  Indians  remained  inimical  for  some 
time,  till  the  return  of  the  Shawnees  and 
Delawares  to  a  pacific  disposition.  This  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cipal Quakers."  At  some  of  the  treaties  (at- 
tended by  Friends)  the  following  reasons  were 
presented  by  the  Indians  in  vindication  of 
their  hostile  conduct. 

"  First.  The  abuses  committed  in  the  In- 
dian trade,  which  had  been  more  or  less  of 
long  continuance,  and  very  difficult  to  be 
properly  regulated  or  redressed  ;  though  doubt- 
less a  great  part  of  them  might  have  been 
guarded  against  and  prevented. 

Secondly.  They  being,  as  they  insisted  in 
later  years,  unjustly  deprived  or  dispossessed 
of  part  of  their  lands. 

Thirdly.  The  death  of  WeKahelah,  the 
Delaware  chief  who  was  hanged  in  New  Jer- 
sey many  years  ago,  which  they  could  not 
forget,  and  say  it  was  only  for  accidentally 
killing  a  man. 

Fourthly.  The  imprisonment  of  some  Shaw- 
nees warriors  in  Carolina,  in  time  of  peace, 
where  the  chief  men  of  the  party  died. 

Fifthly.  The  instigations  of  the  French,  who 
made  an  artful  use  of  their  comj^laints  to  in- 
cite them  against  the  English." 

We  learn  from  John  Churchman  that,  in 
1757,  the  Governor  declared  his  dislike  "  to 
the  attendance  of  Friends  at  treaties,  or  to 
their  distinguishing  themselves  by  giving  the 
Indians  presents."  It  was, however,  concluded 
to  permit  the  Friends  to  be  present  at  a  coun- 
cil to  be  held  at  Easton,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote a  general  peace,  as  it  would  be  of  bad 
consequence  to  neglect  or  decline  attending  on 
this  important  occasion,  though  it  was  judged 
necessary  for  Friends  to  act  with  great  cau- 
tion." 

In  an  Epistle  addressed  to  their  English 
brethren  in  1760,  the  Friends  say,  <:  It  will 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public,  and  afford 
real  satisfaction  to  us,  to  find  at  the  general 
treaty,  which  is  expected  to  be  held  with  the 
Indians  next  summer,  that  the  Governor  hath 
full  power  to  terminate  the  controversies  which 
are  subsisting  respecting  their  lands  in  the 
northern  part  of  Penna.  Until  this  is  done, 
the  release  of  some  hundreds  of  our  fellow 
subjects  who  remain  in  captivity,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  obtained.  The  pacific 
measures  which  through  much  difficulty  have 
been  pursued,  being  blest  with  happy  i  fleets, 
the  Friends  immediately  concerned  therein  are 
encouraged  to  continue  their  endeavors.  Ai.d 
it  appearing  to  them  necessary  at  this  time  to 
address;  the  proprietaries  of  that  Province,  we 
hope  the  account  they  are  able  to  give  of  their 
first  motives  to  engage  in  that  important  busi- 
ness, and  their  proceedings  therein  to  the  pro- 
ent  time,  will  tend  to  remove  some  of  llnse 
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prejudices  which  have  heretofore  prevailed, 
and  engage  a  favorable  attention  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  re-establishing  peace  on 
the  principles  of  justice  and  equity." 

The  above  extracts  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  difficulties  the  "  Friendly  As- 
sociation" encountered  in  its  labors.  Some 
four  years  after  its  organization,  the  members 
of  this  Society  found  it  necessary  to  write  to 
the  proprietaries,  explaining  their  "  motives 
for  engaging  in  their  important  business." 
The  authorities  were  opposed  to  them,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  declined  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  at  every  step  they  seem  to  have  been 
confronted  by  some  obstacle  ;  but,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  performing  a  duty  alike  to  God 
and  man,  they  persevered  until  the  end  of 
the  war. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  now 
known  of  the  work  of  the  Friendly  Associa- 
tion. 

A  few  anecdotes  will  conclude  this  sketch. 
It  is  related  that  during  this  war  a  chief,  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  English,  met  his 
father,  who  was  fightingin  the  French  interest. 
Before  he  discovered  his  relationship,  he  raised 
his  tomahawk  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow,  but 
recognizing  his  father,  desisted,  with  the  re- 
mark, "  You  have  once  given  me  life,  and  I 
now  give  it  to  you.  Let  us  meet  no  more, 
for  I  have  paid  the  debt  I  owe  you." 

Prominent  among  those  Indians  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  English  in  this  con- 
test, was  the  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  Captain 
Hendricks,  alike  wise  in  council  and  brave  in 
battle.  He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
French  early  in  the  war,  which  greatly  ex- 
asperated his  nation.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  asked  by  General  Johnson  whether  a 
force  which  he  had  detailed  for  a  specific  duty 
was  sufficient,  Hendricks  replied  :  "  If  they 
are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few.  If  they  are  to 
be  killed,  they  are  too  many."  And  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  detachment  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  Hendricks,  to  show  his  dis- 
approval of  the  measure,  placed  three  sticks 
together,  remarking,  "  These  cannot  be  easily 
broken,  but  take  them  separately,  and  you 
may  break  them  at  once."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  General  Johnson  profited 
by  this  excellent  counsel. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Logan,  who 
during  all  this  time  "  remained  idle  in  his 
cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace."  He  was  "  the 
friend  of  white  men"  until  the  year  1774,  when 
the  murder  of  his  family  called  oq  him  "  for 
revenge."  Nor  can  we  with  propriety  leave 
out  the  name  of  Skenando,  an  Oneida  chief, 
who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  110  years.  To 
a  visitor  who  called  to  see  him  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  he  said,  "  Skenando  is  an 
aged  hemlock.    The  winds  of  an  hundred 


winters  have  whistled  through  his  branches. 
He  is  dead  at  the  top.  The  generation  to 
which  he  belonged  has  run  away  and  left 
him."  This  chief,  although  not  active  during 
the  war,  was  a  wise  councillor.  He  died  a 
convert  to  the  Moravian  faith,  we  believe. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Prayer  is  an  errand  to  God ;  it  must  be 
reverent,  earnest  and  definite.  When  you  do 
errands  of  this  kind  for  other  people,  forget 
yourself. 


ANECDOTE  OF  ELIZABETH  WALKER. 

The  following  interesting  relation  being 
communicated  by  Elizabeth  H.  Walker  to 
our  aged  friend  Samuel  Gummere,  was  by 
him  thought  worthy  of  being  committed  to 
writing,  as  an  instructive  instance  of  Divine 
power  manifested  in  the  conducting  of  events 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  requirings  when 
human  reasoning  has  so  operated  as  to  induce 
the  creature  to  shrink  from  and  even  endeavor 
to  act  counter  to  apprehended  duty.  The  first 
circumstance  may  appear  not  very  remarka- 
ble, yet  as  connected  with  future  events  seems 
proper  to  retain. 

Coming  to  Lake  Ontario  to  cross  in  order 
to  perform  a  religious  visit  in  Upper  Canada, 
when  about  to  go  on  board  the  sloop,  the  cap- 
tain taking  one  of  the  carriage  horses  by  the 
reins  and  leading  him  in,  the  other  horse  fol- 
lowed on  board  of  his  own  accord,  at  which 
the  captain  seeming  to  marvel,  was  answered, 
the  horse  was  used  to  crossing  waters.  After 
having  performed  the  visit  in  prospect  in  that 
country,  and  being  about  to  return,  on  ap- 
proaching Kingston,  E.  W.  felt  an  intimation 
of  duty  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  people 
there ;  but  being  the  time  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Chief  Judge  and  a  number  of 
the  great  men  of  that  country  being  in  town, 
she  gave  way  to  reasoning,  concluding  that  if 
once  on  board  and  set  off,  the  concern  might 
pass  away,  Accordingly  in  the  morning,  com- 
ing to  the  water-side  to  embark,  the  same 
captain  with  whom  they  (she  and  compan- 
ions) had  crossed  before,  being  about  to  take 
them  on  board,  found  one  of  the  horses  re- 
fused to  be  led.  After  using  considerable  en- 
deavors himself  and  with  the  assistance  of 
other  men  to  force  the  horse  on,  and  all  with- 
out effect,  he  queried  if  it  were  not  the  same 
horse  which  had  been  so  remarkably  tracta- 
ble before.  In  relating  the  circumstance, 
Elizabeth  said  she  stood  in  amazement;  she 
saw  the  cause,  and,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
"  I  saw  that  I  was  Jonah."  However,  they 
hoisted  the  horse  on  board  by  means  of 
tackle,  and  proceeded  with  a  fair  prospect  a 
little  way,  when  a  friend  asking  the  captain 
how  long  he  thought  it  might  take  to  reach 
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the  other  side,  was  answered,  probably  half 
an  hour;  when  presently  a  tremendous  storm 
arose,  and  they  appeared  every  moment  like- 
ly to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  In  this 
awful  situation  they  remained  from  about 
eight  to  twelve  o'clock.  The  captain  said  he 
had  attended  that  ferry  about  thirty  years, 
and  had  never  seen  the  like ;  and  that  there 
must  be  some  cause.  E.  W.'s  companion 
then  coming  to  her  where  she  sat  overwhelmed 
with  confusion,  told  her  she  must  give  up  to 
return,  their  lives  being  every  moment  in 
jeopardy.  She  could  only  answer  that  she 
was  now  willing  to  do  anything.  He  then 
went  to  the  captain  and  proposed  his  return- 
ing, but  was  answered  it  was  equally  impossi- 
ble to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came  as  to  go  forward.  On  being  queried 
with  whether  there  was  no  other  point  he 
could  reach,  (they  being  still  near  the  Cana- 
da shore,)  he  replied  that  he  might  possibly 
reach  the  King's  Navy  Yard,  but  that  no 
American  vessel  was  permitted  to  land  there. 
The  place  being  near,  and  the  sentinel  on 
guard  in  full  view,  Elizabeth  says  she  recol- 
lected that  she  had  been  a  subject  to  the 
King  of  England,  and  did  not  know  that  she 
had  done  anything  to  forfeit  her  rights;  she 
therefore  desired  the  captain  to  hail  the  senti- 
nel with  his  trumpet  and  inform  him  that  one 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  was  on  board,  and 
being  in  distress  desired  permission  to  land  ; 
but  they  received  answer  that  he  durst  not 
allow  it,  as  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
He  was  then  queried  of  whether  there  was 
any  superior  officer  at  the  place,  and  he  an- 
swered that  the  admiral  was  there.  It  was 
desired  that  he  might  be  informed  that  one  of 
the  King's  subjects  being  in  distress  and  dan- 
ger, did  not  ask  it  as  a  favor,  but  claimed  as 
a  right  to  receive  protection.  A  sloop  was 
then  sent  out  to  bring  them  ashore.  Being 
landed  with  their  baggage,  &c,  they  had  an 
interview  with  the  admiral  and  some  other 
great  men,  among  whom  was  the  judge  before 
mentioned.  She  informed  them  of  her  desire 
to  have  a  meeting,  to  which  they  readily  as- 
sented, and  concluded  for  it  to  be  held  at 
what  they  called  the  Church  ;  and  a  messen- 
ger was  sent  to  obtain  the  privilege,  who  re- 
turned with  the  answer  that  the  priest  was 
gone  from  home  and  the  key  was  lost,  so  that 
they  could  not  get  entrance.  The  judge  then 
said  that  this  should  not  disappoint  their  hav- 
ing a  meeting.  There  being  a  large  ball-room 
in  the  place,  they  set  about  preparing  it  lor 
the  purpose  and  giving  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing. At  three  o'clock,  about  two  hours  from 
their  landing,  a  large  number  being  assem- 
bled, a  satisfactory  meeting  was  held  ;  after 
which,  they  being  retired  to  quarters  lor  the 

night,  the  judge  sent  his  footman  to  inquire; 


whether  he  might  be  permitted  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  and  was  answered  that  if  he  had  a  de- 
sire so  to  do  there  would  be  no  objection.  He 
came,  and  in  conversation  informed  them 
that  he  being  an  Englishman,  and  brought 
up  in  what  is  termed  high  life,  had  also  been 
in  several  considerable  stations  under  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  with  respect  to  religion,  he 
had  been  an  Episcopalian,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Presbyterian,  but  now  he  believed  he 
had  all  yet  to  learn  ;  and  herewith  seemed  in- 
clined to  drop  the  subject  as  respecting  him- 
self ;  but  Elizabeth  thought  (though  he  en- 
deavored to  give  conversation,  a  different 
turn)  that  there  was  still  something  throb- 
bing in  his  heart  that  had  not  yet  come  out. 
At  length  he  said  he  had  been  a  great  perse- 
cutor, he  being  a  colonel  in  the  military  as 
well  as  a  civil  judge  ;  had  been  seveVe  with 
Friends  on  account  of  their  non-compliance 
with  military  requisitions.  He  said  he  had 
done  it  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  suppos- 
ing their  refusal  to  proceed  from  obstinacy  ; 
but  now  was  satisfied  they  acted  from  princi- 
ple, and  he  was  therefore  determined  to  per- 
secute them  no  more;  and  as  respected  what 
was  past,  all  the  restitution  he  saw  in  his 
power  to  make,  and  which  was  his  determina- 
tion to  fulfil,  was,  that  when  any  Friend  came 
that  way  with  certificates,  and  desired  to  have 
meetings  among  them,  it  should  be  his  part 
to  make  way  for  them.  The  next  morning 
they  came  again  to  the  water  to  cross,  and 
the  men  who  had  the  preceding  day  assisted 
in  getting  the  horse  on  board  agaiu  offered 
their  assistance.  "  No,"  said  the  captain,  "the 
work  is  now  done,  I  can  take  him  myself;" 
and  taking  hold  of  the  bridle  led  him  gently 
in. 

Some  time  after,  the  troubles  between  the 
two  countries  taking  place,  Elizabeth  was  de- 
sirous to  know  whether  this  great  man  had 
kept  the  promise  he  had  so  solemnly  made  not 
to  persecute  Friends  for  their  religious  testi- 
mony, and  was  informed  that  within  his  juris- 
diction only  one  member  had  suffered  on  that 
account,  and  that  he  had  not  in  time  in- 
formed them  that  he  was  a  member,  neither 
did  his  conduct  bespeak  him  to  be  one. — 
Friends?  Review. 

For  Friends*  [ntelllgencer. 
[NTEMPERANCE, 
Being  interested  in  the  testimonies  of  our 
Society,  and  a  regular  reader  of  this  valuable 
paper,  I  have  been  disappointed  that  so  little 
appears  in  its  columns  00  the  Bubjecl  of  In- 
temperance. What  greater  evil  is  there  now 
in  our  land,  and  arc  we  exerting  the  intluenee 
we  should  to  prevent  it?  If  all  were  clean- 
handed,  how  much  good  might  be  done! 
But  how  can  any  expect  those  who  have 
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formed  a  fondness  for  strong  drink  to  abstain 
from  it  when  they  are  not  willing  to  give  up 
the  use  of  cider  and  wines?  I  am  always 
pained  when  I  see  any,  particularly  Friends 
at  the  heads  of  families, — those  to  whom  we 
fain  would  look  as  examples, — partaking  of 
these  and  handing  them  to  others.  Though 
they  may  consider  them  of  benefit,  or  that 
they  do  no  harm,  yet  the  example  has  an  ef- 
fect,— too  often  a  sad  one ;  and  I  fear  has 
proved  as  a  stumbling-block  to  some  who  are 
y(  unger. 

3d  mo.,  1870.  A.  M.  M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PAWNEES. 
Genoa,  Pawnee  Agency,  Platte  Co.,  Neb.,  \ 
3d  mo.  10th,  1870.  / 
As  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  inter- 
est felt  all  over  our  country  in  the  welfare 
and  progress  in  civilization  of  the  interesting 
Ward's  of  the  Nation.  I  thought  I  would 
give  some  account  of  what  is  transpiring 
among  us.  The  Pawnees  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  warlike  and  uncivilized  of  any 
of  the  tribes  now  under  the  care  of  Friends. 
After  eight  months  residence  among  them, 
my  opinion  is,  there  are  nearly  2,500  Paw- 
nees who  would  be  glad  to  change  their  mode 
of  life,  adopt  the  citizen's  dress,  each  family 
live  in  a  separate  house,  gradually  relinquish 
their  dependence  upon  the  chase  and  hunt 
for  subsistence,  have  an  allotment  of  land-, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  it ; 
but  I  believe  the  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  Pawnees  have  become  so  fixed  and  set- 
tled in  their  present  mode  of  life*  and  are  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, that  it  will  be  a  work  of  time  to 
wean  them  from  their  present  customs ;  and 
many,  I  fear,  can  never  be  radically  changed 
But  it  is  unto  the  rising  generation  of  this 
deeply  interesting  people  that  we  must  chiefly 
look  for  progress  and  advancement ;  and  to 
the  proper  education  of  the  children,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  should  turn  our  energies  and  abili- 
ties. We/must  all  acknowledge  that  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  many  of  the 
school  children.  We  had  lately  a  literary  en- 
tertainment and  exhibition,  consisting  of  the 
reading  of  compositions,  dialogues,  declama- 
tions, &c,  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  seventy-five  white  children  of  the  same 
age,  (and  educational  surroundings.)  An 
original  dialogue,  written,  I  believe,  by  the 
highly  respected  and  worthy  superintendent 
of  the  school,  and  repeated  accurately  and  dis- 
tinctly by  two  little  girls  about  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  on  the  advantages  of  living  at 
the  school,  over  a  life  in  one  of  the  villages 
among  the  wild  Pawnees,  did  credit  both  to 
the  writer  and  to  the  children.    An  original 


address  to  the  Indians,  on  the  subject  of  Tem- 
perance, was  forcible  and  instructive,  and  was 
well  read  by  Henry  Spotted  Horse,  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  Another  compo- 
sition, written  and  read  by  Isabella  Neiper,  a 
girl  of  about  fifteen,  giving  her  views  of  the 
school,  and  its  great  advantages  to  her  peo- 
ple— how  reluctantly  she  came  at  first,  and 
showing  her  appreciation  of  what  she  had 
learned — did  credit  to  both  her  and  her  teach- 
ers. A  number  of  other  exercises  were  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  altogther  this 
literary  evening's  entertainment  was  a  success. 
I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  infer  that  our  Paw- 
nees are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  ;  this  exemption  is  one  of  the 
great  redeeming  traits  of  their  character. 
Since  I  have  been  on  the  reservation,  I  have 
seen  but  one  Indian  under  the  influence  of  it, 
and  he  was  a  returned  scout,  who  acquired 
the  habit  whilst  out  soldiering  among  the 
whites.  I  very  much  doubt  if  a  community 
of  2500  whites  can  be  found  who  are  as  clear 
of  this  baneful  evil.  Another  good  trait  of 
character  is  their  good  nature,  (so  different  from 
what  I  anticipated,)  and  even  our  wild  Paw- 
nee's very  seldom  have  any  quarrelling  or 
contention  ;  and  I  think  they  are  generally 
clear  of  bearing  malice,  or  indulging  in  a 
revengeful  disposition.  As  regards  the  fu- 
ture of  this  people,  to  my  mind  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  Indians  must  entirely  change 
their  present  mode  of  life,  and  adopt  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  and  eventually  become 
recognized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
they  will  be  exterminated.  In  their  inter- 
course with  the  whites  they  have  become  very 
much  demoralized ;  and  they  are,  to  a  won- 
derful extent,  diseased.  This  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  their  unventilated  dirt  houses, 
and  their  crowded,  close  and  filthy  mode  of 
living — a  very  large  percentage  of  their  chil- 
dren die  young.  They  have  adopted  most  of 
the  vices  and  few  of  the  virtues  of  the  whites 
in  their  previous  intercourse  with  our  people  ; 
but  I  trust  that  we  may,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence  resting  upon  our  united  labors, 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  future  in  the 
belief  that  we  shall  see  this  people  arise  from 
the  depths  of  ignorance,  degradation  and 
idolatry  in  which  they  are  now  resting. 

S.  B.  Walton. 


LETTER  FROM  NEBRASKA. 
Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  2d  mo.  24th,  1870. 
Dear  friend  M.  H.  G. — Thy  very  kind  let- 
ter of  the  13th  ult.  has  come  to  hand,  and  is 
indeed  acceptable.  To  feel  assured  that  our 
friends  at  home  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
same  great  work  that  we  are  engaged  in,  is 
encouraging  to  us ;  and  the  results  of  their 
labors  have  conspired  to  strengthen  our  hands. 
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Thy  epistle  to  the  Indians  was  read  in  coun- 
cil, and  was  very  well  received.  The  chiefs 
nearly  all  expressed  their  gratification  and 
pleasure  in  receiving  such  a  message,  and 
after  conferring  together,  determined  to  essay 
a  reply  to  it,  which  I  herewith  transmit  to 
thee. 

Thy  friend,  Albert  L.  Greene. 

Otoe  Agejtct,  Nebraska,  Feb.  21,  1870. 
Sister, — Our  hearts  have  been  made  glad 
to-day,  and  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit  that 
He  has  given  us  some  true  friends.  Your 
letter  was  good,  and  we  thank  you  for  so 
kindly  remembering  us.  We  have  been  the 
prey  of  bad  white  men  for  such  a  long  time 
that  we  almost  fear  to  trust  any  of  them.  We 
had  thought  that  white  men  would  rob  us 
whenever  they  could  ;  but  our  eyes  and  ears 
have  just  been  opened.  We  have  true  friends, 
with  white  faces.  Although  we  never  knew 
it  before,  our  Agent  is  all  right,  and  does  all 
for  our  tribes  that  he  can.  We  love  him,  and 
we  thank  the  Great  Spirit  and  you  for  what 
has  been  done  for  us  to  make  us  comfortable. 
The  presents  of  clothing  have  made  us  glad, 
and  we  hope  you  will  not  forget  to  send  us 
more  if  you  can. 

Batttst  Dervin, 

U.  S.  Interpreter. 
Artakeka,  his  +  mark  ^| 

Medicine  Horse,  " 
Whauagahe,  " 
Buffalo  Chief,  "  .  ni .  . 

Missouri  Chief,  "  <  Ulief8' 

Big  Soldier,  " 
Pipe  Stem,  " 
Little  Pipe,  " 


Let  our  repentance  be  a  lively  will,  a  firm 
resolution.  Complaints  and  mourning  over 
past  errors  avail  nothing. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


What  can  I  say  to  you  in  your  severe  af- 
fliction ? — words  are  indeed  powerless,  but 
still  I  feel  like  telling  you  somewhat  of  my 
deep  sympathy.  I  live  in  thought  and  spirit 
so  much  with  you,  that  I  have  taken  you  all 
into  my  heart's  affections,  your  joys  and  sor- 
rows becoming  mine.  A  sweet  and  precious 
link  has  been  severed,  but  as  these  earthly 
affections  are  given  us,  as  links  to  draw  us 
nearer  the  blessed  Giver,  as  He  claims  them 
one  by  one,  does  not  tho  shortened  chain 
bring  us  nearer  heaven  ? 

u  Nearer  my  God  to  thee, 
E'eu  though  it  bo  a  cross  that  raiseth  me." 


If  we  can  fervently  desire  this,  we  shall 
see  in  these  afflictions  so  grievous  to  be  borne 
"  blessings  though  so  disguised."  It  is  hard  for 
the  young,  warm  heart,  with  all  its  glad  an- 
ticipations, to  drink  the  cup  of  woe  !  There 
is  no  balm  save  that  which  God  will  give, 
and  it  may  be  days  ere  it  will  be  recognized  as 
coming  from  a  loving  Father's  hand;  but  in 
time,  I  doubt  not,  there  will  be  an  ability  to 
kiss  the  rod  and  bless  the  hand  that  holds  it ! 
In  such  times  of  trial  we  wonder  how  our 
hearts  can  be  so  torn,  and  ache,  and  yet  throb 
on.  I  have  thought  it  over  and  over,  the 
mystery  of  such  a  Providence — that  the 
sweet  gift  of  love  should  be  given — hopes 
and  fond  anticipations  be  built  upon  it — for 
what?  for  the  blasting  of  these.  Was  this 
allf  Ah,  no!  "These  severe  afflictions  not 
from  the  ground  arise,"  and  sometime  we 
shall  see  it  all,  and  know  and  praise  the  wis- 
dom and  love  that  ordered  all.  With  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  it  is  "  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost,  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

As  I  was  standing  at  my  window  enjoying 
the  beautiful  sunshine,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  little  bee  outside  trying  to  get  in 
to  my  flowers.  I  raised  the  glass  and  it  came 
in,  and  was  soon  flying  from  stem  to  stem, 
seeking  the  sweets  therein  contained.  Di- 
rectly another  little  one  of  the  same  kind 
came,  attracted  by  its  iriend,  and  went  to 
work  seeking  nourishment,  so  that  it  too  could 
be  refreshed  and  invigorated.  As  I  looked,  I 
was  reminded  of  our  spiritual  life  and  its  ex- 
periences. If  we  ask,  the  window  will  be 
opened  unto  us,  and  others,  seeing  U9 partaking 
of  that  which  purifies  and  invigorates,  will 
be  encouraged  also  to  come,  taste  and  know 
for  themselves  that  it  is  good. 

This  is  a  small  thing  to  speak  of,  but  there 
was  instruction  in  it  to  me,  and  I  desire  we 
may  all  strive  to  gain  spiritual  food,  and 
store  it  in  the  chamber  of  the  heart  that  we 
will  have  plenty  for  ourselves  and  to  spare 
for  others. 


I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  is  good 
for  the  well  and  strong  in  body  to  be  brought 
into  sympathetic  feeling  with  those  whoso  al- 
lotment may  widely  differ,  and  that  this  sym- 
pathy be  allowed  to  become  an  active,  living 
virtue.  My  own  experience  has  induced  the 
conclusion  that  it  18  right  for  us  always  to 
cultivate  dispositions  that  will  lead  to  tender 
commiseration  lor  the  Bufferings  of  others 

and  the  free  offering  of  sympathy. 

Those  who  enjoy  health  ami  pleasure,  and 

can  participate  in  the  active  pursuits  of  lite, 

arc,  I  fear,  sometimes  too  apt  to  overlook 
these  social  obligations.  1  am  well  aware 
they  involve,  a  greater  degree  of  scll-vs\ci itice 
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with  some  than  with  others,  yet  I  believe  the 
duty  would  be  made  easy  to  every  sensitive 
mind,  if  we  fully  realize  the  obligation  of 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  others  should 
do  unto  us. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  9,  1870. 

Temperance. — When  men  in  high  public 
positions  cast  their  influence  in  favor  of  re- 
forms, we  cannot  but  rejoice,  believing  that 
good  must  be  the  result. 

Through  the  daily  papers  we  learn  that  on 
the  25th  ult.,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  celebrated  its  25th  anniver- 
sary— the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  acting 
as  Chairman  for  the  evening. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Gov.  Geary 
said  that  total  abstinence  was  supported  by 
Christianity  and  by  the  purest  charity  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Instead  of  increasing  wrong  and 
crime  it  led  to  happiness.  That  "  out  of  the 
15,000,000  respectable  drinking  men  in  the 
United  States,  over  400,000  are  drunkards. 
Of  the  3,000  applications  for  pardons  made 
to  him,  an  examination  would  disclose  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  crimes,  the  consequences 
of  which  they  desired  to  be  relieved  from, 
were  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor." 

Schuyler  Colfax,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  remarked,  that  it  was  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  that  this  was  the  "  silvery" 
anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the  cause 
of  Temperance.  That  in  the  twenty-five 
years  he  had  found  the  pledge  a  safeguard 
and  a  talisman  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  forego.  The  slavery  that  the  country  de- 
stroyed was  a  physical  slavery,  but  the  slave- 
ry of  intemperance  was  worse  than  this, — a 
slavery  not  only  of  the  body  but  the  soul. 
He  referred  to  its  terrible  effects  in  changing 
man's  nature,  in  breaking  down  his  form  and 
constitution,  and  he  thought  the  "  insatiable 
demon"  was  as  destructive  of  human  life  as 
war,  pestilence  and  famine.  He  believed  the 
remedy  was  in  individual  and  associated  ef- 
forts, and  impressed  upon  his  hearers  their 
individual  responsibility. 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  whose  name  is  fa- 
miliar in  connection  with  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  was  reported  as  the  next  speaker.  He 


expressed  his  gratification  at  finding  so  large  , 
an  assemblage  on  such  an  occasion,  and  then 
continued : 

"  Our  Father  above  calls  upon  us  for  all 
that  is  within  us,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
afford  to  sacrifice  anything  to  appetite  or 
taste.  The  primary  principle  of  love  to  God 
demands  that  we  should  not  use  drink  that 
will  hurt  and  debase  us.  That  other  com- 
mand, '  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/  forbids 
us  to  drink,  or  deal  out  wine  and  strong  drink. 
The  family  circle  is  that  with  which  we  come 
first  in  contact,  and  if  we  love  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves,  we  must  keep  our  family  from 
drunkenness,  lest  its  influence  may  injure  our 
neighbors.  This  principle  of  love  to  our 
neighbor  will  induce  us  not  only  to  carry  it 
into  and  purge  our  families,  but  to  carry  it 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Those  in  the 
Church  who  had  wine  upon  their  tables  must 
not  give  it  to  their  children,  their  families  or 
their  friends ;  they  must  give  it  up,  and  then 
they  will  be  able  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
children  around  them,  and  be  able  to 
do  more  for  those  who  have  never  en- 
tered a  church.  Then  they  will  be  able  to 
see  the  image  of  Christ  in  the  child  neglected 
by  the  Christian  community,  to  see  His  image 
in  the  victim  of  drink,  and  be  able  to  bring 
him  into  and  show  him  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
be  in  places  where  there  is  no  temptation  of 
this  kind.  He  inculcated  upon  his  hearers 
the  principle  of  self-sacrifice,  and  urged  them 
to  banish  the  wine  cup  from  their  tables,  and 
to  go  forth  among  the  families  of  those  ad- 
dicted to  strong  drink,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
temperance." 

Dr.  Newman,  a  clergyman  of  Washington 
city,  followed.  He  said  that  the  vast  respon- 
sibility of  this  great  and  crying  evil  "  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  at  the  altar  of  every  Chris- 
tian family."  It  was  within  the  power  of 
women,  he  believed,  to  reform  this  evil.  "  The 
mother  should  by  precept  upon  precept  teach 
her  child  not  to  drink,  as  she  would  teach  it 
not  to  lie  nor  steal." 

A  notice  of  this  meeting  in  our  columns 
may  be  regarded  as  out  of  place  by  some 
who  look  upon  our  Society  as  being  within 
itself  a  Temperance  Society  ;  and  who  also 
feel  that  there  is  need  of  great  care  lest  our 
members  be  drawn  outside  the  fold,  where 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  compromising  our 
testimonies  by  uniting  with  others  whose 
practices  in  many  respects  do  not  accord  with 
them.    We  share  a  righteous  concern  for  the 
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maintenance  of  these  Christian  testimonies, 
but  for  a  long  time  we  have  been  apprehen- 
sive that  from  the  fact  of  Friends  being 
looked  upon  as  having  been  the  pioneers  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  having  secured 
a  salutary  discipline  for  their  members,  in  re- 
lation to  the  "  unnecessary  use  and  distilla- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors,"  we  are  too  gener- 
ally unmindful  that  the  wretched,  pitiable 
victims  of  intemperance,  who  so  frequently 
cross  our  paths,  are  our  brethren,  and  should 
claim  the  active  sympathy  of  every  one  ca- 
pable of  feeling. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  point  out  duties  for 
others,  but  in  view  of  the  increasing  and  ap- 
palling evils  entailed  upon  our  country 
through  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  we  would  affectionately  invite  all  our 
friends  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  responsi- 
bility attached  to  individual  action  and  influ- 
ence, and  to  seek  to  know  their  duty  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject. 

Public  Institutions. — Keportshave  been 
received,  one  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Dr.  Kirkbride  Chief  Physi- 
cian and  Superintendent ;  and  one  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  at  Media,  Isaac  N.  Kerlin, 
M.  D.,  Superintendent.  They  contain  inter- 
esting information  for  those  whose  sympathies 
are  enlisted  for  the  afflicted  classes  for  whom 
they  are  respectively  designed.  To  these  in- 
stitutions the  community  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  efforts  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  inmates.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  care  bestowed  upon  them,  new  channels 
have  been  opened  in  both  establishments,  (but 
especially  in  the  Hospital,)  in  which  instruc- 
tbn  and  amusement  are  combined,  that  tend 
tci  relieve  the  tedious  monotony  of  former 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  chances 
of  recovery.  There  were  at  the  first  of  the 
year,  157  males  and  156  female  patients  in 
the  Hospital ;  and  in  the  Training  School  at 
the  close  of  the  year  there  were  "  171  chil- 
dren and  patients  from  5  to  40  years  of  ag6, 
the  dependence  of  the  oldest  classing  him  as 
a  child  with  the  youngest." 

DIED, 

TRIMRM3.— On  the  17th  of  Third  month,  1870, 
at  his  residence  in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  Jo- 


seph Trimble,  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  elder 
of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  and  Forrest  Par- 
ticular Meeting. 

 -  —»•►—•  f 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

4th  mo.  10th,  Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"  17th,  Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"         "     Woodstown,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"         **     Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
"         "     Catawissa,  "    4  P.M. 

"  "  Bethpage,  L.  L,  11  A.M. 
"         "     Jerusalem,    "     3%  P.M. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting's  Committee 
will  meet  Sixth-day  afternoon,  15th  inst.,  at  4  P.M. 

Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


GENERAL  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  (prior 
to  Yearly  Meeting, )  Fifth  mo.  6,  1870,  at  1\  o'clock, 
continuing  Seventh-day  afternoon  and  evening, 
(7th)  and  Fifth-day  evening,  Fifth  mo.  12th.  It  is 
expected  that  the  several  Associations  within  the 
different  Yearly  Meetings  will  send  reports  and  ap- 
point representatives.  Where  Associations  have 
not  heen  formed,  reports  and  delegates  from  the 
several  schools  are  invited.  It  is  hoped  there  will 
he  a  goodly  attendance  of  interested  Friends  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings,  and  that  they  will  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings.  All  reports  and  other 
communications  should  be  sent  by  Fifth  month  1st 
to  the  correspondent,  J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  ISto.  717 
Willow  St.,  Philada. 

Thos.  H.  Spearman,  j 
Lydia  C.  Stabler,  j 

The  Executive  Committee  of  above  Conference 
will  meet  Sixth- day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  6th,  at 
4  P.M.  Edwin  Craft,  Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  MEETING  AT  YARDLEYVILLE, 

Fourth  mo.  16th,  1870,  at  10  A.M. 
In  addition  to  the  departure  of  trains  as  given 
last  week,  Friends  are  informed  that  by  taking  the 
7  A.M.  Grermantown  train  from  Ninth  and  Green, 
it  will  connect  at  Intersection  Station  with  7  A  M. 
West  Philadelphia  train  for  Trenton.  Cars  leaving 
Grermantown  at  6.55  A.M.,  and  Norristowu  at  6.25 
A.M.,  also  connect  with  this  train. 


FIRST  -  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  oolfl 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting," 
will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house.  Yardleyville, 
Pa.,  on  Seventh-day,  Fourth  month  1(5.  1870,  at  10 
A  M.  Reports  and  delegates  from  all  the  First-day 
Schools,  &c.  in  all  our  limits  are  desired,  in  order 
that  a  full  report  of  them  for  the  past  year  may  be 
made  to  the  general  conference.  The  following 
question  was  directed  by  the  last  meeting  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  Friends,  and  essays 
arc  invited  hearing  on  the  same.  M  What  shall  we 
do  to  retain  our  pupils  with  us  when  they  arrive  at 
years  of  maturity."  All  essays,  reports,  SO.,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Clerk  by  the  1 1th.  directed  to  717 
Willow  St.  Friends  of  Yardleyville  have  kiudly 
invited  those  who  attend  to  remain  with' them  over 
First  day. 

Trains  leave  for  Trenton  and  thence  via  Relridere 
Delaware  Railroad  to  Greensburg.  (opposite  Yard- 
leyville) from  Kensington  at  7.30  A.M.,  3.30  an  \  .r> 
P.M.  Thirty  first  and  Market  at  7  A.M.,  and  Walnut 
St.  wharf  io  A.M.    Return  from  (■Jreensburg  at 
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and  6  P.M.  Carriages  will  meet  Friends  and  con- 
vey them  across  the  bridge  to  the  Meeting-house. 

J.  M  Truman,  Jr.,  j  ^ 
Emma  Worrell.  ) 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  15th,  at  7£  o'clock,  at  841  Callowhill  St., 
Philada. 


The  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
just  been  officially  issued,  and  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  must 
be  grateful  to  the  heart  of  every  philanthro- 
pist that  the  great  principle  enunciated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal  is  now  recognized  and 
proclaimed  by  the  highest  civil  authority  in 
our  country,  and  let  us  hope  that  our  gratitude 
may  be  manifested  by  an  increase  of  that 
righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation. 

We  have  transferred  these  important  docu- 
ments to  our  columns  for  future  reference. 

RATIFICATION    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH  AMEND- 
MENT. 

Congratulatory  Message  of  the    President, —  Official 
Promulgation  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

It  is  unusual  to  notify  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  by  message  of  the  promulgation  by 
proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
ratification  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  day  declared  a  part  of  that  revered 
instrument,  I  deem  a  departure  from  the 
usual  custom  justifiable.  A  measure  which 
makes  at  once  four  millions  of  people  voters, 
who  were  heretofore  declared  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nor  eligible  to  become  so,  with  the  as- 
sertion that  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  the  opinion  was  fixed  and 
universal  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the  white 
race,  regarded  as,  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well 
as  in  politics,  that  black  men  had  no  rights 
which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect — is 
indeed  a  measure  of  grander  importance  than 
any  other  act  of  the  kind,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  our  free  Government  to  the  present 
time.  Institutions  like  ours,  in  which  all 
power  is  derived  directly  from  the  people, 
must  depend  mainly  upon  their  intelligence, 
patriotism,  and  industry.  I  call  the  attention, 
therefore,  of  the  newly  enfranchised  race  to 
the  importance  of  their  striving  in  every  hon- 
orable manner  to  make  themselves  worthy  of 
their  new  privilege.  To  the  race  more  fa- 
vored heretofore  by  our  laws  I  would  say, 


Withhold  no  legal  privilege  of  advancement 
to  the  new  citizen.  The  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution firmly  believed  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  could  not  endure  without 
intelligence  and  education  generally  diffused 
among  the  people.  The  Father  of  his  coun- 
try, in  his  Farewell  Address,  uses  this  lan- 
guage :  "  Promote,  then,  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened."  In  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress  the  same  views  were 
forcibly  presented,  and  are  again  urged  in 
his  eighth  message.  I  repeat  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  completes  the  greatest  civil 
change,  and  constitutes  the  most  important 
event  that  has  occurred  since  the  nation  came 
into  life.  The  change  will  be  beneficial  in 
proportion  to  the  heed  that  is  given  to  the 
urgent  recommendations  of  Washington.  If 
these  recommendations  were  important  then, 
with  a  population  of  but  a  few  millions,  hov 
much  more  important  now,  with  a  population 
of  forty  millions,  and  increasing  in  a  rapid 
ratio.  I  would,  therefore,  call  upon  Congress 
to  take  all  the  means  within  their  constitu- 
tional power  to  promote  and  encourage  pop- 
ular education  throughout  the  country,  and 
upon  the  people  everywhere  to  see  to  it  that 
all  who  possess  and  exercise  political  rights 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  will  make  their  share  in  the 
Government  a  blessing  and  not  a  danger. 
By  such  means  only  can  the  benefits  contem- 
plated by  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
be  secured.  U.  S.  Grant. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  30, 1870. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

United  States : 
To  all  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting  : 

Know  ye  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  or  about  the  27th  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty- nine,  passed  a  resolution  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit : 
"  A  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  : 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentotives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,  That  the  following  article  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as 
part  of  the  Constitution,  viz :  Article  15. 

"Section  1.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
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abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

And  further,  that  it  appears  from  official 
documents  on  file  in  this  department  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  proposed  as  aforesaid,  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,       West  Virginia, 
Maine,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 

Connecticut,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Florida, 
New  York,  Indiana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 

Virginia,  Vermont, 
Missouri,  Alabama, 
Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Kansas,  Iowa, 
Rhode  Island,  Minnesota, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 
Texas. 

in  all  twenty-nine  States.  And  further,  that 
the  States  whose  Legislatures  have  so  ratified 
the  said  proposed  amendment  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  States  in  the 
United  States.  And  further,  that  it  appears 
from  an  official  document  on  file  in  this  de- 
partment that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  since  passed  resolutions  claim- 
ing to  withdraw  the  said  ratification  of  the 
said  amendment,  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  of  which 
official  notice  had  been  filed  in  this  depart- 
ment. And  further,  that  it  appears  from  an 
official  document  on  file  in  this  department 
that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  has,  by. reso- 
lution, ratified  the  said  proposed  amendment — 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the 
20th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1818,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  publication  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  do  hereby  certify  that  the  amend- 
ment aforesaid  has  become  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  80th 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy, 
[l.  s.]  and  of  the  I  ndependenoe  of  the  United 

States  the  ninety  fourth. 

Hamilton  Fisit. 


APPEAL  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 

The  story  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  freshly 
recalled  to  memory  by  the  appearance  at 
Washington  of  a  delegation  of  its  principal 
Chiefs,  is  but  a  single  painful  chapter  of  the 
long  record  of  the  white  man's  perfidy  toward 
the  Indian  tribes.  In  1836  this  tribe  of 
40,000  souls  owned  the  magnificent  country 
known  as  "  Cherokee  Georgia,"  extending 
from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Tombigbee  River, 
and  worth  then  fully  $50,000,000.  But  the 
Georgians  from  the  South  and  the  EastTen- 
nesseeans  moving  westward  coveted  these  rich 
possessions,  and  in  response  to  their  unjust 
demands,  and  in  settlement  of  the  war  they 
had  provoked,  the  United  States  Government 
seized  these  lands,  gave  them  up  to  white  set- 
tlers, and  with  an  army,  under  command  of 
General  Winfield  Scott,  forcibly  removed  the 
tribe,  many  of  them  in  chains,  beyond  the 
Mississippi  to  a  tract  of  land  worth,  at  the 
Government's  own  valuation  of  17  cents  an 
acre,  less  than  $2,500,000.  But,  with  rare 
generosity,  the  Government,  by  treaty,  on 
Dec.  31,  1838,  issued  a  patent  for  this  tract, 
deeding  it,  "  together  with  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging, 
to  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  forever."  That 
tract  has  been  known  for  many  years  as  the 
Indian  Territory. 

This  Cherokee  Nation — the  most  civilized 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  America — has  in- 
creased and  grown  strong  on  this  land  ;  it  has 
tilled  it  with  care  and  made  it  highly  pro- 
ductive; it  has  supplied  it  with  workshops, 
school-houses,  churches,  and  court-houses, 
and  it  has  become  a  wealthy  district.  At  least, 
it  is  rich  enough  to  excite  the  covetous;  and 
it  seems  that  the  benignant  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  the  first  to  break  the  di- 
vine rule.  Twice  already  it  has  violated  its 
own  treaty,  and  without  asking  leave,  with- 
out tendering  pay,  it  has  on  two  occasions  re- 
moved other  tribes  to  the  lnnds  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  in  order  that  its  railroads  may  find 
routes.  There  is  now  a  demand  for  a  railroad 
directly  through  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and, 
preliminary  to  its  construction,  it  is  proposed 
to  remove  the  tribe  to  barren  pastures  still 
further  west,  or  take  possession  of  their  lands 
along  the  route,  of  course  without  their  con- 
sent, and  without  offering  to  pay,  as  in  times 
past.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  such  a 
proposition,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  seriously  contemplate  it.    Hut  the 

difficulty  is  that  Congress  (Iocs  not  study  the 
matter  at  all,  and  npiy  commit  this  injustlos 
through  sheer  ignorance  and  indolence.  The 
delegation  now  protesting  against  such  action 
is  met  on  all  sides  by  the  reply  which  has 
dampened  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  honost 
petitioners — "J  know  nothing  of  all  this;  it 
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was  before  I  came  to  Congress."  It  is  a 
phrase  with  which  Congressmen  constantly 
stultify  themselves,  and  show  their  unfitness 
to  be  in  their  places.  The  claims  of  this 
people  should  not  be  thus  ignored.  We  have 
no  more  right  to  violate  this  treaty  than  to 
repudiate  the  National  debt ;  the  ignominy 
of  repudiation  would  not  be  greater  than  that 
of  such  violation.  These  people  do  not  object 
to  the  building  of  a  railroad  through  their 
country  ;  they  have  authorized  two  lines,  and 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  civilizing  influence 
of  such  routes  of  travel  and  traffic;  but  not 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  rights  and  proper- 
ty. These  rights  we  are  bound  to  respect ; 
and  it  will  be  a  shame  if  the  just  as  well  as 
humane  Indian  policy  of  the  Executive  is 
violated  by  such  an  act  of  gross  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislative  power  as  the  seiz- 
ure of  their  lands  or  the  removal  of  the  Chero- 
kees  from  their  present  possessions.— JV".  Y. 
Tribune. 


From  the  Independent. 
THE  DISAPPOINTED  CROCUS. 
A  bright  little  crocus,  with  starry  eyes, 

Was  cradled  in  wintry  sleep, 
While  over  her  bent  the  warm,  brown  earth, 
A  motherly  watch  to  keep. 

Above  her  head  the  storm- fiend  raged. 
And  the  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill, 

And  the  snow  came  down  in  a  blinding  whirl, 
But  she  slept,  unconscious  still. 

The  sky  was  a  dark  and  frowning  gray, 

And  the  sun-god  hid  his  face  ; 
Of  freshness  and  warmth  and  summer  bloom 

There  lingered  no  tender  trace. 
But  all  of  a  sudden,  one  clear,  bright  day, 

The  freezing  wind  veered  round  ; 
Then  the  brave  little  crocus  opened  her  eyes, 

And,  peering  above  the  ground, 
She  saw,  though  the  trees  were  stark  and  bare, 

And  never  a  leaf  bore  they, 
That  the  sere  grass  flushed  with  a  tender  green, 

And  the  skies  were  blue  as  May. 
O'erjoyed  to  see  the  sun  once  more, 

To  bask  in  his  healthful  light, 
She  cheerily  sang,  "The  winter  is  o'er, 

And  past  is  the  long,  dark  night." 
Higher  and  higher  the  crocus  rose, 

Uplifting  her  tiny  head, 
Till  one  sunny  morn  she  stood  erect, 

Quite  proudly  out  of  her  bed. 
Then  a  cloud  swept  over  the  golden  sun, 

And  the  air  grew  piercing  cold  ; 
With  a  stifled  sigh  and  a  shiver  of  pain, 

All  timid,  though  late  so  bold, 
Back  in  the  earth  she  sank  aghast, 

Chilled  with  the  wintry  air, 
Nor  will  she  venture  above  the  mould 

Till  the  davs  are  warm  and  fair. 

E.  V.  S. 

Our  perceptions  of  Truth  are  clear  in  pro- 
portion to  our  freedom  from  the  basis  of  error 
and  prejudice. 


From  the  Tribune. 
THE  MISSING  STEAMEES. 

BY  HOWARD  GLYNDON. 

Breeze  !  thou  hast  swept  o'er  the  stormy  Atlantic, 
Thy  kisses  are  fresh  with  the  salt  of  its  spray — 
Knowest  thou  aught  of  the  ship  that  is  missing — 
The  ship  that  sailed  bravely  and  blithely  away  ? 

Answer,  oh  !  answer  ! 
Wavelet !  the  seething  of  turbulent  waters 
Sent  thee  to  break  on  this  still,  sunny  beach  ; 
Say  !  did  she  yield  to  the  storm  and  the  darkness, 
Or  spread  her  white  sails  till  they  bore  her  from 
reach ! 

Answer,  oh  !  answer  ! 
Where  have  ye  drifted  her,  winds  of  the  ocean? 
Where  have  ye  stranded  her,  waves  of  the  sea  ? 
What  is  the  fate  that  hath  claimed  her  and  wrapped 
her  ? 

Whisper,  oh  !  whisper  the  secret  to  me. 

Answer,  oh  !  answer  ! 
Thou !  that  controllest  the  might  of  the  tempest — 
Thou  !  that  restrainest  the  wing  of  the  wind — 
Thou,  in  thy  ken,  holdest  all  of  this  mystery  ; 
Lift  up  the  vail,  and  show  what  is  behind. 

Answer,  Lord  !  answer  ! 
For  behold  !  there  are  hearts  that  cry  out  in  the 

night-time — 
They  have  no  delight  in  the  face  of  the  day — 
Hearts  that  go  out  o'er  the  waste  of  the  waters, 
To  seek  for  the  ship  that  sailed  blithely  away. 

Answer,  Lord  !  answer  ! 

"  Littell's  Living  Age"  for  this  month  con- 
tains an  article  from  the  "  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette" in  relation  to  the  "Freedmen's  Bureau." 
It  shows  how  the  subject  is  regarded  from 
an  English  stand-point ;  and  from  this  con- 
densed view,  some  of  our  own  people  may  ob- 
tain a  better  idea  of  what  the  "  Bureau"  has 
accomplished  than  they  have  received  from 
its  periodical  reports,  which,  appearing  often 
at  the  same  time  with  other  subjects  of  na- 
tional interest,  have  failed  to  leave  a  dis- 
tinct impression  or  knowledge  of  the  great 
benefit  derived  from  this  Department. 

In  connection  with  this  report  we  may  ap- 
propriately introduce  the  account  of  the 
"  Freedmen's  Saving's  Banks"  as  given  by 
a  daily  paper.  Eds. 

"The  Freedmen's  Saving's  Banks  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In 
1865,  the  Freedmen's  Saving's  Bank,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  received  less  than  $1000 
a  day,  and  during  1869,  the  daily  deposits 
amounted  to  $14,000.  It  had  on  March  1,1866, 
an  aggregate  of  $199, 283  on  deposit,  which  was 
increased  to  $1,657,006  on  March  1st,  1870. 
At  the  various  branches,  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-six  cashiers  are  colored  men.  The 
New  Orleans  Saving's  Bank  is  the  largest 
branch,  and  the  Institution  at  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  ranks  next.  These  statistics  in- 
dicate that  the  colored  people  are  industrious, 
economical  and  provident  of  the  future." 
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From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  "  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU"  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  November  20th,  1869, 
contains,  among  other  valuable  papers,  a  re- 
port made  to  his  department  by  Major-Gene- 
ral  Howard,  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  those 
desirous  of  ascertaining,  through  impartial 
evidence,  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the 
great  experiment  of  slave  emancipation.  The 
Bureau  is  now  winding  up  its  work.  It  was 
closed  for  general  purposes  early  last  year.  It 
is  only  continued  for  certain  "  educational" 
purposes,  for  the  settlement  of  negro  soldiers' 
claims  to  bounty,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  small  number  of  hospitals  which  still  con- 
tain inmates.  The  time  has,  therefore,  ar- 
rived for  taking,  as  General  Howard  does  in 
this  paper,  a  general  review  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  charitable 
associations  during  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
to  relieve  the  misery  which  prevailed  among 
the  many  thousand  colored  refugees  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  outcasts  who  remained 
on  properties  abandoned  by  their  owners  un- 
der the  pressure  of  hostilities.  But  it  was  felt 
that  more  was  needed  than  charity  could  fur- 
nish, and  that  not  only  casual  support  was 
required,  but  organization  and  drill.  With 
these  views  the  "  Act  to  establish  a  Bureau 
for  the  Relief  of  Freed  men  and  Refugees" 
was  passed  in  March,  1865,  and  committed  to 
the  new  department  the  control  of  all  subjects 
relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen  from  rebel 
States,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau and  approved  by  the  President. 

"  This  almost  unlimited  authority  (says  Gen. 
Howard,  with  pardonable  pride)  gave  me 
great  scope  and  liberty  of  action,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  imposed  upon  me  very  perplex- 
ing and  responsible  duties.  Legislative,  ju- 
dicial, and  executive  powers  Avere  combined 
in  my  commission,  reaching  all  the  interests 
of  four  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a 
vast  territory,  living  in  the  midst  of  another 
people  claiming  to  be  superior,  and  known 
not  to  be  altogether  friendly." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  desperate  "  cauldron,"  to 
all  appearance,  into  which  the  General  and 
his  assistants  were  plunged. 

"  In  every  State  many  thousands  were  found 
without  employment,  without  homes,  crowding 
into  the  towns  and  about  military  posts,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  protection  and  supplies. 
The  sudden  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  making 
emancipation  an  actual  universal  fact,  was 
like  an  earthquake.  It  shattered  and  shook 
the  whole  social  system.    It  broke  up  the  old 


industries,  and  threatened  a  reign  of  anarchy. 
Even  the  well-disposed  and  humane  land- 
owners were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  or  how  to 
begin  the  work  of  reorganizing  society  and  of 
rebuilding  their  ruined  fortunes.  Very  few 
had  any  knowledge  of  free  labor,  or  any  hope 
that  their  former  slaves  would  serve  them 
faithfully  for  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
freed  people  were  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment and  uncertainty.  .  .  .  Many  were  afraid 
to  remain  on  the  same  soil  that  they  had 
tilled  as  slaves,  lest  by  any  trick  they  might 
find  themselves  again  in  bondage.  Others 
supposed  that  the  Government  would  either 
take  the  entire  supervision  of  their  labor  and 
support,  or  divide  among  them  the  lands  of 
conquered  rebels,  and  furnish  them  with  all 
that  might  be  necessary  to  begin  life  as  inde- 
pendent farmers." 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  business  thus  thrown  upon  him,  General 
Howard  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
this  was  not  a  case  for  fixed  uniformity  of 
system. 

"No  one  minute  system  of  rules  could  have 
been  rigidly  adhered  to  and  applied  in  every 
part  of  the  Southern  country.  I  therefore 
set  forth  clearly  the  objects  to  be  attained  and 
the  powers  which  the  Bureau  could  legally 
exercise,  and  left  it  to  my  subordinates  to  de- 
vise suitable  measures  for  effecting  these  ob- 
jects." 

The  first  object  to  be  effected  was  the  re- 
lief of  actual  misery  :  housing,  clothing,  food, 
hospitals,  dispensaries.  Thanks,  however,  to 
good  management — for  which  we  give  the 
Bureau  all  credit — but  more,  we  suspect,  to 
the  rapidly  recuperative  powers  of  American 
society,  this  part  of  the  operations  to  be  per- 
formed was,  after  all,  comparatively  easy. 

"  The  exhibit  of  rations  and  clothing  fur- 
nished (says  the  General)  shows  that  the  Bu- 
reau has  not  been  a  pauperizing  agency.  It 
has  not  encouraged  idleness  and  vagrancy. 
It  has  not  existed  for  the  benefit  of  able- 
bodied  beggars.  The  wonder  is  not  that  so 
many,  but  that  so  few  have  needed  help  ;  that 
of  the  four  million  people  thrown  suddenly 
upon  their  own  resources,  only  one  in  about 
two  hundred  has  been  an  object  of  public 
charity,  and  nearly  all  who  have  received  aid 
have  been  persons  who,  by  reason  of  Age,  in- 
firmity, or  disease,  would  be  objects  of  eharitv 
in  any  State,  and  at  any  time." 

To  re-establish  the  labor-market  was  a 
more  perplexing  task. 

"The  majority  of  planters  were  anxious  to 
cultivate  their  land,  and  their  former  slaves 
were  equally  anxious  to  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing; but  each  class  naturally  distrusted  the 
other.  1  was  appealed  to  for  a  settlement  of 
this  great  labor  question.    Letters  from  all 
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parts  of  the  country  besought  me  and  my  as- 
sistant commissioners  to  enforce  a  specific 
rate  of  wages,  and  to  exercise  power  in  one 
way  or  another  over  the  laborer  to  compel 
him  to  work.  All  such  appeals  were  resisted. 
Officers  and  agents  of  the  Bureau  were  in- 
structed to  do  all  in  their  power  to  remove 
prejudice,  to  restore  mutual  confidence,  and 
to  quicken  and  direct  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time  they  were  cautioned 
against  giving  countenance  to  any  substitute 
for  slavery.  Negroes  must  be  free  to  choose 
their  employers.  No  fixed  rate  of  wages  will 
be  prescribed,  but  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand must  govern." 

A  system  of  written  contracts  was  intro- 
duced wherever  this  could  be  done. 

"  No  compulsion  was  used,  but  all  were  ad- 
vised to  enter  into  written  agreements  and 
submit  them  to  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  for 
approval.  The  nature  and  obligation  of 
these  contracts  were  carefully  explained  to 
the  freedmen,  and  a  copy  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  agent  approving  it  for  their  use  in  case 
any  difficulty  should  arise  between  them  and 
their  employers.  In  a  single  State  not  less 
than  50,000  such  contracts  were  drawn  in  du- 
plicate, and  filled  up  with  the  names  of  all 
the  parties." 

A  body  of  evidence  is  adduced  from  the  re- 
ports of  assistant  commissioners  to  show  the 
working  of  this  simple  arrangement  in  differ- 
ent localities : — 

"  It  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  freedmen  are  now  self  supporting, 
and  that  many  have  commenced  planting  and 
other  business  on  their  own  account.  In 
spite  of  all  disorders  that  have  prevailed,  and 
the  misfortunes  that  have  fallen  upon  many 
parts  of  the  South,  a  good  degree  of  prosperi- 
ty and  success  has  already  been  attained. 
To  the  oft- repeated  slander  that  the  negroes 
will  not  work  and  are  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
that  their  voluntary  labor  has  produced  near- 
ly all  the  food  that  has  supported  the  whole 
people,  besides  a  large  amount  of  rice,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  for  export,  and  two  millions 
bales  of  cotton  each  year.  ...  It  is  not 
claimed  that  this  result  is  wholly  due  to  the 
care  and  oversight  of  this  Bureau,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say,  as  it  has  been  said  repeatedly  by 
intelligent  Southern  men,  that  without  the 
Bureau,  or  some  similar  agency,  the  material 
interests  of  the  country  would  have  greatly 
suffered,  and  the  Government  would  have  lost 
a  far  greater  amount  than  has  been  expended 
in  its  maintenance." 

A  large  scheme  had  been  entertained  of 
making  over  to  the  Bureau  all  "  abandoned" 
lands:  "  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assigning, 
leasing,  or  selling  them  to  refugees  and  freed- 


men ;"  but  before  this  could  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect an  order  of  President  Johnson  stopped 
the  proceeding,  and  directed  the  restoration 
of  "  abandoned"  property  to  its  former  own- 
ers, on  their  exhibiting  pardons  or  taking 
certain  oaths. 

"  Something  has  been  done  in  this  direction, 
however,  by  the  bold  measure  of  opening  for 
entry,  by  colored  and  white  men,  without 
distinction,  all  the  public  lands  in  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Florida.  Next  to  a  proper  religious 
and  intellectual  training  (says  the  General) 
the  one  thing  needful  to  the  freedmen  island 
and  a  home.  Without  that  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  and  moral  culture  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible." 

This  is  a  thoroughly  American  opinion.  It 
is  by  no  means  that  which  prevails  in  the 
governing  class  of  West  Indian  society. 

The  subject  of  the  progress  of  education 
among  the  colored  people  is  but  slightly 
touched  on,  having  been  treated  at  length  in 
former  reports.  As  to  keeping  order  among 
them  and  affording  them  protection  against 
injustice,  "  the  methods  pursued  have  differed 
according  to  circumstances."  ...  In  all  im- 
portant cases,  where  civil  courts  existed,  they 
were  first  resorted  to ;  but  when  such  courts 
would  not  admit  the  testimony  of  negroes, 
nor  treat  them  as  equals  before  the  law  with 
whites,  appeal  was  made  to  military  tribunals, 
or  under  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1866  to  the 
United  States  courts. 

"It  is  estimated  that  more  than  100,000 
complaints  were  heard  and  acted  upon  by  Bu- 
reau officers  in  a  single  year.  The  reports  of 
murders,  assaults,  and  outrages  of  every  de- 
scription were  so  numerous,  and  so  full  of  hor- 
rible details,  that  at  times  one  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  whole  white  population  engaged  in 
a  war  of  extermination  against  the  blacks. 
But  careful  investigation  has  proved  that  the 
worst  outrages  were  generally  committed  by 
small  bands  of  lawless  meu,  organized  under 
various  names,  whose  principal  objects  were 
robbery  and  plunder.  .  .  .  No  one  can  tell 
what  scenes  of  violence  and  strife  and  in- 
surrection the  whole  South  might  have  pre- 
sented without  the  presence  of  this  agency  of 
the  Government  to  preserve  order  and  to  en- 
force justice.  Several  officers  and  agents 
have  been  severely  wounded,  and  some  have 
lost  their  lives  in  this  service." 

Such,  and  so  successful,  has  been  the  In- 
stitution which  has  done  its  best  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  establish  free  industry  in  the 
South  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  regret  and  misgiving  at  the 
prospect  of  its  dissolution.  Such  an  interme- 
diate authority  between  ex-masters  and  ex- 
slaves  seems  to  have  been  the  very  thing  de- 
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manded  by  the  crisis.  And  Ave  wish  we  could 
be  satisfied  that  the  crisis  was  sufficiently  at 
an  end  to  allow  the  seeds  of  good  order  which 
it  has  left  behind  to  germinate  in  safety. 

From  "  Good  Health." 
A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FOOT. 
Deformities  of  the  Feet. 

The  distortions  of  the  feet  are  so  common 
that  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  universal. 
The  twenty  six  bones  of  the  human  foot  are 
joined  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  firm  but  elastic  base,  which  supports  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  in  the  erect  posture, 
requiring,  therefore,  more  solidity  than  mo- 
bility. It  varies  in  size  in  different  individ- 
uals, and  generally  is  smallest  in  the  female; 
it  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  unlike 
the  hand,  which  follows  the  axis  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  it  is  flattened  from  above  downward, 
concave  below,  narrowest  behind.  The  in- 
step, which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  with  its  seven  bones,  has  the  form  of  an 
arch,  for  support  and  for  the  protection  of 
parts  from  compression  in  walking  or  stand- 
ing. In  the  first  row,  the  astragalus  receives 
the  tibia,  or  larger  bone  of  the  leg  upon  its 
rounded  surface,  forming  the  ankle-joint;  be 
low  this  is  the  heel-bone,  serving  not  only  for 
support,  but  as  a  lever  for  raising  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  walking.  The  heel,  horizontal 
in  man,  is  evidently  intended  for  the  erect  at- 
titude; in  the  skeleton  it  projects  considerably 
beyond  the  line  of  the  limb,  giving  great  me- 
chanical advantage  to  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
which  are  attached  to  it.  The  popular  belief 
as  to  the  greater  projection  of  the  heel  in  some 
of  the  lower  race  is  true  ;  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage thus  obtained  removes  the  necessity 
of  the  usual  strong  muscles  of  the  calf;  hence, 
in  these  races,  we  find  not  only  a  longer  heel, 
but  a  flatter  calf. 

In  the  second  row  are  five  bones ;  this  sub- 
division diminishes  the  effect  of  the  forces 
applied  to  the  feet,  especially  on  the  internal 
portion.  This  part  is  arched  from  side  to 
side,  and  from  before  backward,  the  mechan- 
ical advantage  of  which  is  manifest.  The  bones 
supporting  the  toes  resemble  the  same  bones 
in  the  hand,  only  they  are  shorter,  stronger, 
and  less  movable ;  the  bone  for  the  great 
toe  is  much  the  largest.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  toes  is  quite  close;  the 
latter  seem  like  undeveloped  fingers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  groat  toe.  The  sole  of  the 
foot  corresponds  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  in 
both  are  so  nearly  the  same  divisions,  bones 
and  movements,  that  persons  bom  without 
hands  have  been  known  to  use  their  feet  for 
the  most  delicate  operations  of  writing,  sew- 
ing, painting,  etc.;  the  great  toe  not  being 
opposable  to  the  other  toes,  as  the  thumb  is 


to  the  fingers,  its  motions  are  comparatively 
small.  The  wonderful  arch  of  the  human 
foot, — strong  enough  to  support  the  body  and 
much  additional  weight,  soft  and  flexible  to 
adapt  it  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and 
elastic  to  assist  in  walking  and  to  prevent 
fracture  from  sudden  shocks, — is  the  result  of 
the  simple  expedient  of  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  bones,  each  having  more  or  less  play 
on  the  others. 

In  the  natural  state,  especially  in  the  fe- 
male, the  second  toe  is  the  longest ;  but  in 
civilized  nations  the  use  of  tight  or  ill-fitting 
shoes  has  interfered  with  these  proj:>ortions, — 
the  direction  of  the  toes  is  changed,  the  bones 
become  displaced,  the  toes  ride  over  each 
other,  and  occasionally  become  united  to- 
gether. With  the  exception  of  the  chest, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  body  so  much  deformed 
by  fashion  as  the  feet;  while  the  first  tends  to 
disease  and  death,  the  latter  tends  to  corns 
and  bunions,  which  make  many  a  weary  pil- 
grim pause  and  reflect  on  his  progress  through 
life.  The  foot  of  a  fashionable  woman,  who 
has  tried  for  years  to  obtain  by  tight  shoes  a 
small  size  denied  her  by  nature,  is  indeed  a 
most  pitiable  example  of  human  folly. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  body,  then,  comes 
upon  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  we  stand  upon 
a  firm  tripod  in  each  limb,  the  three  points  of 
support  being  the  heel  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  to  which  are  attached  the  great  and 
little  toes  ;  the  elasticity  is  increased  by  the 
thick,  soft  parts. 

We  justly  ridicule  the  Chinese  custom  of 
deforming  the  feet  of  their  women.  A  recent 
traveller  states,  from  personal  examination, 
that  in  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  beauty,  no  toe 
was  visible  but  the  big  toe  ;  the  others  had 
been  doubled  under  the  sole,  with  which 
they  had  become  incorporated,  and  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  it  except  by  the  white 
seams  and  scars  that  deeply  furrowed  the 
skin.  The  instep  was  marked  by  the  vestiges 
of  large  ulcers,  due  to  the  violence  used  to 
bend  it  into  a  lump,  and  in  form  as  well  as  in 
color  was  like  a  dumpling;  the  limbs  from  the 
foot  to  the  knee  were  withered  and  flaccid,  BJ 
in  those  long  paralyzed.  But  are  we  much 
in  advance  of  the  Chinese  in  the  matter  of  de- 
formed feet  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  cramp- 
ing of  the  feet  in  tight  shoes,  with  its  attend- 
ant pain  and  lameness,  we  can  only  allude  to 
the  present  pernicious  habit  of  wearing  shoos 
with  heels  very  high,  and  more  or  less  towards 
the  middle  of  the  foot.  By  referenee  to  what 
has  been  said  above  of  the  bony  Mrueturo  of 
the  foot,  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  shoes,  the  weight  of  the  body  :»  in 
a  great  degree  taken  from  the  heel,  the  chief 
basis  of  support,  and  thrown  upon  I  ho  toon; 
this,  added  to  the  usual  compression  of  the 
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feet,  renders  the  walking  of  a  modern  belle  a 
very  unsteady  mode  ot  progression,  and  a  very 
ridiculous  sight.  The  feet  are  not  only  dis- 
torted by  this  fashion  in  young  girls,  but  the 
whole  body  suffers ;  the  limbs  being  unsteadily 
supported,  the  trunk  is  thrown  into  an  un- 
natural position,  the  spine  is  affected  injuri- 
ously, and  the  whole  process  of  walking:,  with 
the  tight  shoes,  high  heels,  Grecian  bend,  and 
corsets,  resolves  itself  into  a  constant  effort  of 
balancing,  as  fatiguing,  though  not  as  grace- 
ful, as  the  contortions  of  the  rope-dancer. 
The  consequence  is  nervous  and  spinal  irrita- 
tion at  a  time  of  life  when  these  troubles  are 
liable  to  appear  even  in  the  best  regulated 
constitutions.  A  woman  thus  stepping  along 
on  tip  toe  is  liable  to  fall  on  our  uneven  side- 
walks, from  the  jostle  of  a  child,  or  a  dog,  or 
a  hurried  pedestrian  ;  the  very  expression  of 
the  face  shows  how  much  the  frequenters  of 
our  streets  suffer  after  standing  or  walking  in 
high-heeled  shoes. 


The  American  Entomologist  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  European  insects  and  weeds 
are  naturalized  in  America  with  far  more  fa- 
cility than  ours  are  naturalized  there,  and  even 
crowd  out  the  insects  indigenous  to  us.  Thus 
we  have  a  native  currant  worm  very  much 
like  that  imported  12  years  ago  from  Eu- 
rope ;  but  it  has  never  done  any  damage, 
while  already  the  latter  has  in  some  places 
almost  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
currant.  Our  onion  fly  does  scarce  any  hurt  ; 
while  the  imported  fly,  which  is  closely  allied, 
does  great  damage.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
the  imported  bark  louse  of  the  apple-tree  and 
the  meal-worm  beetle.  Among  other  pests 
of  European  origin  are  the  Hessian  fly,  in- 
troduced 90  years  ago  ;  wheat  midge,  40  years 
ago ;  the  bee  moth,  cheese  maggot,  grain 
weevil,  housefly,  cockroach,  carpet  and  clothes 
moths;  and,  among  weeds,  Canada  thistle, 
mayweed,  oxeye  daisy,  burdock,  smart  weed, 
shepherd's  purse,  buttercups,  purslane,  and 
chess.  In  fact,  the  weeds  that  a  gardener 
has  to  contend  against  are  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean. On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  an  Ameri- 
can noxious  plant  or  insect  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  Europe,  except  that  the 
minute  ant  which  infests  houses  is  found  in 
England,  and  our  common  water  weed,  Ana- 
char  ist  Canadensis,  is  troubling  the 
there. 


How  many  lives,  made  beautiful  and  sweft 
By  self-devotion  and  by  self-restraint — 
Whose  pleasure  is  to  run  without  complaint 

On  unknown  errands  of  the  Paraclete — 

Wanting  the  reverence  of  unshodden  feet, 
Fail  of  the  nimbus  which  the  artists  paint 
Around  the  shining  forehead  of  the  saint, 

And  are  in  their  completeness  incomplete. 


ITEMS. 

The  new  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London,  al- 
though completed  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
are  already  beginning  to  show  signs  of  decay.  The 
"New  Palace  at  Westminster,"  as  the  building 
where  Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  Law  meet  is 
called,  was  commenced  on  Fourth  month  27th, 
1840,  and  completed  for  use  by  Parliament  on  Fifth 
month  30th,  1850.  It  covers  a  space  of  nearly 
eight  acres,  with  a  frontage  on  the  Thames  of  900 
feet.  The  terrace  along  the  river  bank  is  intended 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members  of  Parliament, 
and  on  this  side  the  stone  work  of  the  building  has 
commenced  to  give  way.  Pieces  of  masonry,  some- 
times weighing  as  much  as  eighty  pounds,  are  con- 
tinually falling,  and  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
front  is  not  only  affected,  but  the  lives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  also  imperilled.  No  certain- 
ty exists  as  to  the  place  where  the  blocks  may  fall, 
and  the  members  have  discontinued  using  the  ter- 
race  as  a  promenade.  As  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
it  is  proposed  to  cut  out  the  decayed  parts  and  sub- 
stitute better  granite.  This  plan  would  require  the 
rebuilding  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Palace,  and 
would  involve  heavy  expense. 

The  Influence  of  Railroads  upon  the  WVather. 
— The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  trattfee 
Pacific  Railroad  is  working  a  great  change  n  the 
climate  of  the  Plains,  remarks  the  Boston  Traveller. 
Instead  of  continuous  droughts,  all  along  the  rail- 
road rain  now  fails  in  refreshing  abundance.  This 
result  has  been  remarked  upon  in  other  sections  of 
the  West.  In  Central  Ohio,  for  example,  it  is  said 
the  climate  has  been  completely  revolutionized 
since  iron  rails  have  formed  a  network  all  over  that 
region.  Instead  of  the  destructive  droughts  former- 
ly suffered  there,  for  some  four  or  five  years,  there 
has  been  rain  in  abundance,  even  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  farmers.  This  change 
Js  thought  to  be  the  result  of  an  equilibrium  pro- 
duced in  the  electrical  currents,  which  has  brought 
about  a  more  uniform  dispensation  of  the  rain. 
It  is  a  fact  within  the  observation  of  all  who  remem- 
ber ante  railroad  times,  that  we  have  now  few  or 
no  such  thunderstorms  as  we  formerly  had  in  New 
England.  The  iron  rails  which  touch  and  cross 
each  other  in  every  direction,  serve  as  conductors 
and  equalizers  of  the  electric  currents,  and  so  prevent 
the  terrible  explosions  which  used  to  terrify  us  in 
former  years.  The  telegraphic  wires  which  accom- 
pany the  iron  rails  everywhere,  also  act  an  impor- 
tant part  in  diffusing  electricity  equally  through  the 
atmosphere,  thus  preventing  the  occurrence  of  se- 
vere storms. — Living  Age. 

A  Pennsylvania  firm  has  rolled  out  a  finely  pol- 
ished sheet  of  iron,  three  feet  long  and  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  weighing  but  three  and  a  half  ounces. 
It  is  thinner  than  ordinary  writing  paper. — Mora- 
vian. 

There  is  a  cave  in  Corydon,  Indiana,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  only  three  squares  from  the  Court  House, 
connected  with  which  is  a  singular  phenomenon. 
A  continual  current  of  cold  air  comes  out  of  the 
entrance  which  will  keep  a  fan  turning  if  it  is  sus-  I 
pended  before  the  hole.    During  the  recent  hot 
weather,  some  persons  placed  a  thermometer  in  the  I 
cave.    In  five  minutes  the  mercury  sank  from  near-  I 
ly  108°  to  58°.    The  cave  has  never  been  explored,  I 
consequently  whence  the  current  of  air  comes,  or  I 
what  causes  it,  remains  unknown. — Architectural  I 
Review. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  oo ;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS, 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  84.) 

In  his  "  Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfec- 
tion," Anthony  Benezet  alludes  to  a  tribe  of 
Indians  in  Pennsylvania,  a  portion  of  whom 
were  convinced  that  when  God  made  men, 
He  did  not  intend  they  should  hurt  or  kill 
one  another."  Benezet  speaks  of  their  Chief 
as  "  one  who,  though  untaught  by  books,  and 
unlearned  in  what  is  called  divinity  through 
the  inshining  of  the  light  of  Christ  on  his  un- 
derstanding, could  explain  the  operation  of 
true  religion  on  the  heart."  Indeed  so  closely 
did  some  of  their  views  and  practices  border 
upon  Quakerism,  that  it  does  not  seem  inappro- 
priate to  call  them  Quaker  Indians.  In  the 
summer  of  1760,  several  of  this  tribe,  accom- 
panied by  their  chief,  came  to  Philadelphia 
on  a  visit  to  the  Friends.  Proud,  in  his  his- 
tory, alludes  to  this  visit  at  some  length,  but 
we  have  nowhere  seen  so  full  an  account  of 
it  as  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  an  al- 
most illegible  MSS.  The  Indian  names  are 
here  given  as  written,  and,  in  fact,  we  have 
endeavored  to  copy  the  original  just  as  it  is  : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1760,  some  Indians  came  to  Philadelphia 
from  a  town  called  Mahackl using,  situate  on 
a  branch  of  the  (Susquehanna  about  t  wo  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  city.  Their  principal 
business  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Friends,  whom 
they  understood  had  sent  them  an  invitation 


to  come  down,  (which  apprehension  of  theirs 
arose  from  the  fact  that  some  Friends,  who 
heard  that  these  Indians  were  religiously  dis- 
posed, and  refused  to  join  other  Indians  in 
war,  said  they  should  be  glad  to  see  them.) 
This  repeated  to  them  was  the  occasion  of 
their  visit,  yet  they  thought  it  a  duty  also  to 
wait  upon  the  Governor*  as  well,  to  manifest 
their  respect  to  him,  as  to  deliver  three  pris- 
oners, which  they  had  redeemed  from  other 
Indians  who  had  taken  them  captives,  and 
some  horses  which  they  had  brought  with 
them." 

"A  time  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
confer  with  them,  and  a  conference  was  held 
in  the  Council  chamber,  (State  House  *  the 
most  material  part  of  which  was  as  follows: 
Papoonahang  the  Indian  chief,  or,  as  the  In- 
dians style  him,  their  minister,  spake  to  the 
following  effect,  viz. :  That  TfedtUftOQBg^  had 
called  at  their  Town  on  his  way  to  Atsint/ing 
and  had  held  Council  witli  them,  and  applied 
for  their  assistance  in  a  matter  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  which  was  the  redemption  of 
the  prisoners  who  were  still  captives  among 
the  Indians  ;  that  they  had  willingly  complied 
with  his  request  so  far  as  was  in  their  power, 
by  giving  up  the  three  only  prisoners  who 

*  Hamilton. 

|  Ta  deumung,  or  Tadeuskund,  was  a  noted  chief 
among  the  Datawares,  known  among  theKuftlinh  by 
the  name  of  Honest  John,  and  was  burned  lo  death 
in  hia  own  house  in  1763. 
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"were  amongst  them,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  and  now  delivered  to  the  Governor. 
By  a  string  of  Wampum,  he  further  declared 
that  they  had  now  delivered  up  all  the  captives 
that  were  in  the  hands  of  those  Indians  be- 
longing to  their  Society  or  Town  ;  for,  said 
he,  we  desire  to  do  justice  and  to  love  God, 
and  we  wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  assist,  so 
that  all  the  prisoners  who  are  scattered  in  the 
woods,  everywhere,  might  be  brought  back. 
By  another  string  of  Wampum,  he  spake  again 
as  follows :  Brother,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to 
hear  of  that  good  peace  that  is  so  well  estab- 
lished. I  heartilv  join  in  it,  and  desire  to  live 
in  peace.  Hearken,  Brother.  I  pray  you 
to  have  some  pity  on  us,  and  let  us  have  no 
strong  liquor  at  all.  We  live  at  the  place 
called  Mahackloosing,  and  if  any  of  our  young 
men  should  come  down,  ask  them  where  they 
come  from,  and  when  they  say  from  Mahack- 
loosing, I  pray  you,  do  not  give  them  a  drop 
of  liquor.  I  hope  you  will  hear  us,  Brother. 
After  Tadeuscung  was  gone,  we  consulted 
among  ourselves,  and  determined  to  seek  for 
and  collect  all  the  horses  that  had  been  stolen 
from  the  frontiers  of  your  Province,  and 
brought  to  our  parts.  We  found  six,  and 
brought  them  down  with  us.  Brother,  though 
we  are  poor,  we  want  no  recompense  for  the 
prisoners  and  horses.  We  do  not  return  them 
to  you  from  a  desire  for  gain.  You  are 
welcome  to  them,  and  we  are  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity of  obliging  you. 

The  Governor  returned  them  a  kind  an- 
swer, and  added  that  he  had  provided  a  few 
things  which  "  he  desired  them  to  accept, 
upon  which  Papoonahal  spoke  again,  saying  : 
Brother,  I  do  not  come  here  to  do  any  public 
business  with  the  Governor.  I  am  not  in 
that  character.  I  come  on  a  Religious  ac- 
count and  on  an  invitation  sent  me  by  some 
Religious  People  about  twelve  months  ago, 
and  therefore  it  frightens  me  to  hear  what 
you  have  just  said,  that  you  have  some  goods 
to  make  us  a  present  of  them.  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  will,  but  I  cannot  allow  myself 
to  receive  them,  since  this  would  look  as  if  I 
came  as  great  ones  do,  to  receive  presents. 
No,  Brother,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
many  good  things  I  have  heard  in  the  Re- 
ligious conference  we  have  had  since  we  came 
here,  with  the  Quakers.  Brother,  I  will  tell 
you  the  reason  why  I  say  I  am  frightened. 
Should  I  lay  my  hands  on  your  presents,  it 
would  raise  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  those 
round  about  me,  who  transact  the  Public  busi- 
ness and  are  wont  to  receive  presents  on  such 
occasions.  It  would  moreover  be  apt  to  cor- 
rupt my  mind  and  make  me  proud,  and  others 
would  think  I  wanted  to  be  a  great  man, 
which  is  not  the  case.  I  think  on  God  that 
made  us,  and  want  to  be  instructed  in  His 


service  and  worship.    I  am  a  great  lover  of 
Peace;  I  have  never  been  concerned  in  War 
affairs.    I  have  a  sincere  remembrance  of  the 
old  friendship  which  subsisted  between  the  In- 
dians and  your  forefathers,  and  shall  always 
observe  it.    T  love  my  brethren,  the  English, 
and  they  shall  ever  find  me  faithful.    I  was 
invited  to  come,  and  for  this  reason  did  come, 
and  not  to  receive  presents,  which  spoil  and 
corrupt  the  receiver  of  them.    Too  many,  I 
am  afraid,  come  only  to  receive  them.  Pa- 
poonahal then  complained  of  some  abuse  in 
trade.    That  they  did  not  receive  the  price 
for  skins  which  had  been  promised  them.  That 
this  put  their  young  men  upon  playing  unfair 
tricks,  by  leaving  on  the  skins  such  parts  as 
are  of  no  use,  as  the  ears,  paws,  flesh,  &c. 
This,  he  added,  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  but 
our  corrupt  hearts  have  found  out  this  way  of 
dealing.    Brother,  you  see  there  is  no  love 
nor  honesty  on  either  side.    You  do  wrong 
in  altering  your  price,  and  the  Indians  do 
wrong  in  bringing  skins  to  you  with  .so  much 
badness  on  them.  Therefore,  Brotner,\we  pro- 
pose to  fling  this  entirely  away,  for  if  it  re- 
mains, we  shall  never  agree,  and  love  one  an- 
other as  brothers  ought  to  do.    Now,  brother, 
I  desire  you  will  not  raise  your  goods  to  too 
high  a  price,  but  lower  them  as  you  can  afford 
it,  that  thus  we  may  live  and  walk  together 
in  brotherly  love  and  friendship  as  we  ought 
to  do.    Brother,  I  must  once  more  acquaint 
you,  that  my  chief  design  in  making  this  visit 
is  to  confer  about  Religious  matters,  and  that 
our  young  men  agree  with  me  in  this,  and 
want  to  love  God  and  leave  off'  their  former 
bad  course.    Brother,  with  regard  to  what  I 
have  mentioned  about  Religious  matters.  It 
may  be  that  some  may  not  think  as  I  do,  and 
slight  these  matters,  but  I  am  fixed  in  my 
principles,  and  shall  always  abide  by  them. 
I  am  glad  I  have  an  opportunity  to  mention 
these  several  things  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
large  audience  of  young  and  old  people. 
The  great  God  observes  all  that  passes  in  our 
hearts,  and  hears  all  that  we  say  to  one  an- 
other.   He  then  finished  with  a  solemn  act  of 
Prayer  and  thanksgiving,  which  he  performed 
very  devoutly.    The  next  day  the  Governor 
returned  them  a  suitable  and  kind  answer, 
promising  that  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  cause  of  complaint  in  trade.  He 
encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  their  religious 
progress,  and  wished  them  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney." 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  for  some 
years,  an  immediate  awakening  amongst  these 
Indians ;  more  especially  of  late  years,  when 
Papoonuug  or  Papoonahal,  their  Chief,  ap- 
prehended himself  called  to  preach  to  them, 
in  which  service  he  was  some  time  after  joined 
by  two  or  three  more.    They  appear  to  be 
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very  earnest  in  promoting  true  piety,  which 
they  believe  to  be  an  inward  icork,  by  which 
the  heart  is  changed  from  bad  to  good,  which 
they  express  by  the  heart's  becoming  soft  and 
being  filled  with  good.  In  this  disposition, 
they  absolutely  refuse  to  assist  the  other  In- 
dians in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  letting 
them  know  that  they  would  not  join  them  in 
it,  though  they  should  kill  them,  (or  as  they 
expressed  it)  make  negroes  of  them,  and  I 
understood  that  their  Chief  declared  that 
whatever  argument  might  be  advanced  in  de- 
fence of  war,  yet  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
when  God  made  men,  He  never  intended  that 
they  should  kill  or  destroy  each  other. 

Friends  had  several  opportunities  with 
them.  They  regularly  attended  our  meet- 
ings during  theif  stay  in  town,  kept  them- 
selves quiet,  free  from  drink,  and  in  every 
other  respect  behaved  sober  and  orderly. 
After  expressing  great  satisfaction  with  what 
they  had  heard  from  Friends,  which  they 
said  exactly  answered  to  their  own  religious 
views,  they  returned,  and  were  accompanied 
as  far  as  Bethlehem  by  a  Friend,  who  made 
some  further  observations  upon  their  conver- 
sation and  conduct  on  the  way,  which  was  as 
follows : — ■ 

Their  conduct  in  general  was  commendable, 
but  particularly  the  behaviour  of  Papoonahal 
their  chief,  which  afforded  me  some  satisfac- 
tion, as  well  as  a  good  degree  of  instruction, 
for  his  deportment  was  such  as  manifested  his 
mind  to  be  quiet  and  easy,  accompanied  with 
a  becoming  solidity  and  gravity.  Pie  dropped 
several  expressions,  which,  as  they  were  inter- 
preted to  me,  appeared  worthy  of  note.  On 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  war,  he  an- 
swered: It  has  been  told  to  my  heart  that 
man  was  not  made  to  that  end,  therefore  I 
have  stood  still,  yet  I  have  not  labored  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  so  much  as  I  should  have 
done.  I  was  made  weak  for  that  work  by 
the  bad  spirit  striving  to  overcome  the  good 
in  my  heart,  but  I  hope  the  good  spirit  will 
overcome  the  bad,  and  then  I  shall  be  strong 
to  labor  heartily  to  turn  people  from  war  to 
peace.  I  have  often  thought  it  strange  that 
the  Christians  are  such  great  warriors,  and  I 
have  wondered  that  they  are  not  greater  lov- 
ers of  peace,  for  (said  he)  from  the  time  God 
first  showed  Himself  to  my  mind,  and  put  His 
goodness  into  my  heart,  I  found  myself  in 
such  a  temper  that  I  thought  if  my  flesh  had 
been  stripped  from  me  by  horse-whips,  1 
could  have  borne  it  without  being  angry  at 
those  who  did  it.  L  had  a  mind,  as  we  were 
riding  on  the  way,  to  say  something  to  him  el' 
our  Saviour's  words  and  good  example  when 
on  earth.     J  desired  the  Interpreter   tO  a-k 

*  Job  Chellaway,  an  Indian. 


him  if  he  was  disposed  to  hear  such  things. 
He  answered,  such  words  are  very  good,  and 
would  be  very  acceptable  at  a  fit  time.  Such 
things  are  awful,  and  should  be  spoken  of 
only  at  a  solemn  time,  for  then  the  heart  i3 
soft,  and  they  will  go  into  it,  and  not  be  lost ; 
but  when  the  heart  is  hard  they  will  not  enter, 
but  fall  off  from  it,  and  so  be  lost :  and  such 
words  should  not  be  lost.  At  a  fit  time  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  these  things.  Con- 
cerning reasoning  about  religion,  he  said  : 
When  people  speak  of  these  things,  they  f  re 
apt  to  stand  up  in  opposition  one  against  the 
other,  as  though  striving  to  throw  each  other 
down,  or  to  see  which  is  the  wisest.  But  these 
things  should  not  be,  for  whilst  one  is  speak- 
ing the  other  should  hang  his  head  till  the 
first  is  done,  and  then  speak,  without  being  in 
heat  or  anger.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
was  the  cause  of  the  alteration  of  the  times, 
and  why  they  were  so  changed  from  what 
they  had  been  some  years  past  ?  To  this  he 
answered :  People  are  grown  cross  towards 
each  other.  If  they  lived  in  love  it  would  not 
be  so ;  but  they  grow  proud  and  covetous, 
which  causes  God  to  be  angry,  and  to  semi 
dry  and  hot  summers  and  hard  winters,  and 
also  sickness  among  the  people,  which  He 
would  not  do,  if  they  lived  in  love  and  obeyed 
Him. 

Being  at  the  Indian  town  near  Bethlehem, 
and  sitting  in  company  with  two  or  three  who 
were  conversing  upon  religious  subjects,  he 
said,  I  am  apprehensive  I  have  a  feeling  in 
my  own  heart,  whereby  I  think  I  can  tell 
when  people  speak  from  the  head  or  when 
they  speak  from  the  heart.  I  told  him  I  had 
been  thoughtful  about  the  Indians  last  win- 
ter, and  had  desires  for  their  welfare,  and  that 
my  heart  was  made  to  love  many  of  them, 
though  I  had  not  seen  them.  To  this  he  re- 
plied, I  believe  this  love  is  of  God,  for  though 
you  did  not  know  we  should  come,  nor  wo 
ourselves  did  not  know  it,  yet  God  did.  There- 
fore he  inclined  your  hearts  towards  us,  that 
you  might  be  the  more  glad,  and  make  us  the 
more  welcome  when  we  did  come.  I  under- 
stood by  the  interpreter,  that  this  Indian  no 
sooner  felt  the  power  of  God  to  his  cotflfbrt, 
but  he  endeavored  to  make  the  other  In. lions 
sensible  of  the  same,  and  labored  to  turn  their 
minds  to  a  search  alter  what  he  himself  had  so 
happily  found.  After  a  time,  several  other  In- 
dia ns  joined  him  in  his  work,  whieh  Papoona- 
hal  at  first  approved  of,  but  one  of  them  show  - 
ing an  inclination  to  fall  back  to  some  of  hid 
old  corrupt  ways,  his  chief  desired  him  to  be 
silent,  for,  said  he,  yen  will  spoil  the  people 
by  speaking  to  them  from  a  bad  heart.  Go, 
get  your  own  heart,  made  (  lean  firtL  ami  then 
come  and  speak  to  the  pe  ople.  The  int(  r- 
pretcr  gave  me  an  account  of  the  (Banner  in 
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which  Papoonahal  was  at  first  enlightened, 
which  was  as  follows  :  He  was  formerly  a 
drunkard,  but  the  death  of  his  father  bring- 
ing sorrow  over  his  mind,  he  fell  into  a 
thoughtful,  melancholy  state,  when  his  eyes 
were  turned  to  "  behold  the  earth,  and  to  con- 
sider the  things  that  are  thereon  ;  and  seeing 
the  folly  and  wickedness  that  prevailed,  his 
sorrows  increased.  But  it  was  given  him  to 
believe  there  was  a  great  Power  that  had 
created  all  these  things,  and  his  mind  was 
turned  from  beholding  the  lower  world  to 
look  towards  Him  who  had  created  it,  and 
strong  desires  were  gotten  in  his  heart  for  a 
further  knowledge  of  his  Creator.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Almighty  was  not  yet  pleased  to  be 
found  of  him,  but  desires  increasing,  he  for- 
sook the  town  and  went  to  the  woods,  in  great 
bitterness  of  spirit.  The  other  Indians  miss- 
ing him,  and  fearing  that  evil  had  befallen 
him,  went  forth  to  search  for  him,  but  could 
not  find  him.  At  the  end  of  five  days,  it 
pleased  God  to  manifest  Himself  to  him  to  his 
comfort,  and  to  give  him  a  sight  of  his  inward 
state,  and  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Nature,  for  he  apprehended  a  sense  was 
given  him  of  the  virtues  and  natures  of  sev- 
eral herbs,  roots,  plants  and  trees,  and  the 
different  relations  they  had  one  to  the  other ; 
and  was  made  sensible  that  man  stood  in  the 
nearest  relation  to  God  of  any  part  of  the 
creation.  It  was  also  at  this  time  he  was 
shown  his  duty  to  God,  and  he  came  home 
rejoicing,  and  endeavored  to  put  into  practice 
what  he  saw  was  required  of  him. 

The  morning  I  parted  from  them  at  Beth- 
lehem, I  told  him  I  intended  to  set  my  face 
homeward,  and  if  any  of  you  say,  "  I  have  a 
word  of  advice  to  give  thee,"  I  shall  hear  it 
gladly.  After  some  pause,  Papoonahal  spoke 
as  follows  : 

Brother!  It  discovers  a  good  disposition 
in  you  to  love  to  hear  good  counsel.  Here 
are  some  people  who  will  not  hear  me. 
Since  I  first  had  desires  after  God,  people  of 
different  religions  have  spoken  to  me,  all  di- 
recting me  to  their  particular  ways,  but  there 
is  but  one  way  to  the  place  of  happiness  God 
has  prepared  for  his  creature  man.  Brother, 
there  are  no  people  who  ever  spoke  such  good 
words  to  me  as  I  have  heard  from  the  Qua- 
kers. What  they  say,  answers  to  the  voice 
in  my  heart.  Before  I  saw  them,  when  I  left 
home,  I  was  resolved  not  to  speak  to  the  Qua- 
kers, but  rather  to  hearken  what  they  should 
speak  to  me,  and  since  they  have  spoken  to 
me  I  have  heard  a  voice  say  to  my  heart  the 
Quakers  are  right.  It  may  be  a  wrong  voice, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  right  voice.  However, 
if  the  goodness  which  I  feel  in  my  heart  re- 
mains with  me,  I  shall  come  again  to  see  the 
Quakers,  and  if  I  continue  to  grow  strong,  I 


hope  the  time  will  arrive  when  I  shall  be 
joined  in  close  fellowship  with  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  account,  Papoonahal, 
in  conversation,  said  he  thought  the  Quakers 
walked  nearest  to  the  requirements  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  any  others.  That  he  believed  war 
was  unlawful,  &c.  Some  in  company  urged 
very  strongly  the  consistency  of  a  defensive 
war,  and  asserted  that  if  a  man  was  to  kill 
any  of  them  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
prevent  it,  they  would  be  accountable  for 
their  own  death.  The  old  man  answered  that 
he  understood  the  white  people  had  a  book 
which  God  had  ordered  to  be  written  for 
them,  wherein  they  were  informed  that  the 
great  God  had  made  the  world,  and  that  He 
had  sent  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world 
to  show  us  how  we  should  live.  To  this  it  was 
replied  that  this  was  true.  Well  then,  said 
Papoonahal,  why  did  not  Jesus  Christ  fight 
when  the  people  took  Him  to  kill  Ujm  ?  He 
also  added  that  he  believed  the  white  people 
were  very  wicked,  having  the  great  advantage 
of  that  book,  and  living  so  contrary  to  its 
teachings." 

(To  be  continued.) 


At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  regaining  ana1  preserving 
Peace  with  the  Indians,  the  1st  day  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  1756,  the  following  Articles 
and  Rules  were  agreed  to,  viz. : 
That  the  term  or  name  of  this  Society  or 
Company  be,  "  The  Friendly  Association  for 
regaining  and  preserving  Peace  with  the  In- 
dians by  pacific  measures." 

That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association  shall 
enter  into  an  obligation  unto  the  Trustees 
with  one  surety  in  double  the  value  that  doth 
or  probably  may  come  into  his  hands  during 
the  continuance  of  his  office,  conditioned  that 
he  will  once  in  three  months,  or  oftener,  if 
required,  render  his  account  to  the  said  Trus- 
tees, and  well  and  truly  account,  adjust  and 
settle  with  them,  when  required,  for  and  con- 
cerning all  moneys  that  are  or  shall  come 
into  his  hands,  belonging  to  the  members  of 
this  Association,  and  pay  all  such  sums  unto 
such  person  or  persons,  or  for  such  services  as 
a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  time  being  shall 
order  and  appoint,  and  not  otherwise;  and 
that  he  will  at  the  expiration  of  his  office 
well  and  truly  deliver  up  and  pay  the  balance 
of  the  money  then  remaining  in  his  hands, 
together  with  the  books  of  accounts  concern- 
ing the  same,  and  all  the  bonds,  papers  and 
writings,  and  all  other  effects  and  matters  in 
his  keeping,  belonging  to  this  Association,  to 
his  successor  in  the  said  office,  without  any 
deduction,  defalcation  or  abatement,  for  or  on 
account  of  commissions  or  wages  for  exe- 
cuting the  said  trust,  and  that  he  will  faith- 
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fully  do  and  execute  all  other  things  as  Trea- 
surer to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

And  if  the  present  Treasurer,  or  any  per- 
son hereafter  chosen  Treasurer,  shall  be  ren- 
dered incapable  or  neglect  his  office  or  duty 
of  Treasurer,  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being 
are  hereby  empowered  to  displace  him  from 
the  said  office  or  trust ;  and  the  Trustees 
causing  their  clerk  to  make  a  minute  for  that 
purpose, -containing  the  reasons  for  displacing 
him,  he  shall  thereupon  and  thenceforth  cease 
to  be  Treasurer,  and  shall,  upon  notice  there- 
of, adjust  and  settle  with  the  Trustees,  and 
pay  and  deliver  the  money,  books,  writings, 
accounts  and  all  other  effects  whatsoever  in 
his  hands  belonging  to  this  Association,  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  Trustees  shall 
order  and  appoint,  and  in  that  case,  and  also 
if  the  Treasurer  shall  depart  this  life,  the 
Trustees  shall  nominate  another  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  but  not  of  their  own 
number,  to  be  Treasurer  until  the  next  Gen- 
eral Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. That  the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power 
of  disposing  of  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surer by  the  members  of  this  Association  for 
the  purchasing  of  goods,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Indians  at  the  times  of  treaties  with  them, 
or  may  be  done  at  any  other  times  when  it 
shall  be  necessary  and  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  with  the  approbation  or  con- 
sent of  the  Government  under  which  we  live, 
or  for  the  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  Indian  children  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  take  under  their  care,  in  order  to  edu- 
cate them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  qualify  them  to  be  interpret- 
ers, and  in  that  or  some  other  station  to  be- 
come serviceable  to  themselves  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Likewise,  that  the  said  Trustees  shall  have 
power  to  call  General  Meetings  as  often  as 
they  think  necessary,  and  be  enjoined  to  keep 
minutes  of  all  such  articles,  rules  and  agree- 
ments as  shall  be  agreed  on  in  such  General 
Meetings,  and  take  care  that  all  such  rules 
and  orders  be  duly  observed  and  faithfully 
executed. 

And  for  the  more  orderly  executing  their 
trust,  the  Trustees  are  to  be  enjoined  to  meel 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  the  business  of  this  Association  may  re- 
quire, at  such  place  and  on  such  day  or  days 
as  they  may  think  most  convenient,  to  exam- 
ine and  settle  accounts  with  the  Treasurer 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  confer  and  conclude 
concerning  the  matters  hereby  committed  to 
them,  and  shall  cause  fair  minutes  of  their 
roceedings  to  be  kept  by  their  clerk  in  a 
ook  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose;  in 
every  of  which  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  ten 
at  least  shall  be  a  quorum  capable  to  confer, 


&c. ;  and  whatsoever  nine  of  them  shall  agree 
and  conclude  upon  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
as  the  resolution  of  the  Trustees  for  the  time, 
and  accordingly  entered  in  the  minutes,  to 
which  minutes,  and  also  to  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  all  persons  concerned  shall  have 
free  recourse  at  all  seasonable  times. 

And  for  the  more  general  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned,  the  Trustees  are  enjoined  be- 
fore any  Indian  treaty,  if  time  will  permit,  to 
call  a  General  Meeting  of  all  the  members  of 
this  Association  ;  or  if  any  sixteen  members, 
subscribing  to  the  amount  of  £200,  shall  at 
any  other  time  desire  a  General  Meeting,  and 
notify  their  desire  in  writing  to  the  Trustees, 
they  shall  call  one. 

We  likewise  agree  that  no  person  shall  be 
chosen  a  Trustee  unless  he  be  a  member  in 
unity  with  the  people  called  Quakers,  and 
hath  contributed  at  least  ten  pounds  to  the 
common  fund  of  this  Association,  and  that  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  the  General 
Meetings  for  the  choice  of  Trustees  who  has 
not  contributed  at  least  ten  shillings ;  and  if 
any  person  chosen  a  Trustee  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  act,  or  shall  be  absent  from  three 
successive  monthly  meetings  of  the  Trustees, 
or  if  he  shall  be  confined  by  sickness,  or  other- 
wise rendered  incapable  of  discharging  tho 
trust,  or  shall  die,  the  rest  of  the  Trustees 
shall  proceed  in  their  trust  without  him,  or  if 
they  think  fit,  shall  nominate  another  until 
the  next  ensuing  election  or  other  General 
Meeting. 

That  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  the 
minutes  of  the  said  Trustees  be  settled  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  election,  or  as  much  often- 
er as  required  by  a  General  Meeting,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  such  committee 
as  the  General  Meeting  may  appoint. 

The  present  Treasurer  and  Trustees,  this 
day  chosen  to  serve  till  19th  of  Fourth  mouth 
next,  on  which  day,  between  the  hours  of  10 
in  the  morning  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
Public  School  house  in  Philadelphia,  a  new 
choice  to  be  made,  and  every  year  after  on 
the  same  day,  of  which  the  Trustees  to  give 
general  notice  at  least  six  days  before. 

The  Trustees  to  give  bond  to  sixteen  others 
of  the  subscribers,  in  such  sum  as  the  last 
mentioned  sixteen  may  require,  conditioned 
that  they  will  well  and  truly  account  for  the 
disposition  of  all  sums  of  money  entrusted  to 
them,  and  produce  proper  vouchers  to  prove 
that  no  part  is  applied  to  their  own  use,  but 
to  the  uses  and  purposes  intended  by  this  As- 
sociation. 

And,  lastly,  that  all  the  money  remaining 
in  stock  at  the  end  often  years,  if  a  peace  be 
concluded  and  the  services  proposed  by  this 
Association  answered,  may  be  equally  divided 
among  the  contributors  in  proportion  to  each 
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of  their  subscriptions,  unless  at  the  General 
Meeting  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered. 

The  Treasurer  chosen  is  John  Key n ell. 

The  Trustees  are  Israel  Pemberton,  Jona- 
than Mifflin,  Jeremiah  Warder,  Isaac  Zane, 
Abram  Dawes,  Benj.  Lightfoot,  Abel  James, 
George  Miller,  James  Pemberton,  Thos.  Say, 
yVm.  Callender,  Joseph  Richardson,  Owen 
Jones,  Joseph  Morris,  Richard  Wistar,  Wm. 
Fisher  ;  who  have  given  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  trust,  agreeable  to  the 
rules  above  written. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  THE  BETTER  PART." 

It  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time  to 
offer  a  few  words  through  the  "  Intelligencer" 
for  the  encouragement  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment of  such  of  my  young  friends  who  may 
at  times  feel  a  want  of  support  in  their  crav- 
ings after  spiritual  food. 

I  am  one  of  your  number,  and  can  testify 
to  the  sweetness  of  an  "  early  sacrifice,"  and 
I  desire  that  all  of  you  should  come  and  taste 
of  the  living  waters  for  yourselves,  and  know 
how  good  it  is  to  dwell  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  you. 
Without  this  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Never  can  we  know  true  happiness  nor 
real  enjoyment  until  we  have  learned  to 
"  walk  with  God" — to  know  His  voice  and 
obey  it. 

I  have  trodden  the  path  of  childhood's 
follies,  and  have  entered  with  many  of  you 
into  the  vain  and  idle  amusements  and  pas- 
times (or  waste  times)  of  youth  ;  I  have 
mingled  with  the  gay  and  worldly-minded, 
and  have  seen  the  end  of  all  their  desires — 
pride  and  sensual  gratification.  In  it  all  I 
failed  to  discover  the  secret  of  true  happiness, 
for  all  these  things  made  me  sorrowful  and 
unhappy.  As  it  has  pleased  God  to  show  me 
the  better  part,  in  which  alone  there  is  safe- 
ty, I  can  but  contrast  the  two  conditions : 
the  one,  a  desire  after  things  carnal,  sensual 
and  worldly  ;  the  other,  a  craving  for  spirit- 
ual strength  and  heavenly  joys.  I  have  known 
what  it  is  to  bear  the  world's  frowns  and 
listen  to  its  reproaches  ;  yet  what  is  this  com- 
pared with  inward  joy  and  peace  with  God. 

Oh  !  believe  me,  my  young  friends,  to  whom, 
and  for  whose  eternal  good  my  heart  pours 
out  a  most  tender  love,  this  is  truly  "  the  bet- 
ter part."  I  plead  with  you  for  your  soul's 
salvation,  that  ye  may  avoid  the  world's  temp- 
tations and  live  a  life  devoted  to  God.  In  it 
you  will  find  a  joy  which  the  world  cannot 
give  nor  take  away. 

Many  are  the  trials  and  sorrows  that  await 
us  through  life,  and  we  need  the  inflowing  of 
the  love  of  God  to  enable  us  to  bear  them. 
Oh  !  receive  it  into  your  souls.    Do  not  defer, 


It  is  of  vital  importance.  Do  we  not  know 
that  each  day  brings  us  nearer  the  close  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  that  to-day  we 
are  nearer  than  ever  before?  Pause  and 
think  solemnly  on  these  things.  Do  not  say, 
a  few  more  years  of  pleasure,  and  then  I  will 
live  to  God.  Begin  to-day,  for  if  this  surren- 
der be  deferred,  we  jeopardize  the  soul,  which 
is  a  portion  of  God's  own  Spirit,  given  us  to 
keep  pure  and  free  from  sin.  Let  us  not  con- 
clude because  we  are  young,  this  care  is  not 
required.  How  often  have  those  younger 
than  ourselves  been  called  to  give  their  final 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  confess  our  sins 
to  the  world,  for  it  is  by  yielding  to  the  wwld's 
temptations  that  we  are  made  sinners;  but  we 
should  come  to  Him  against  whom  we  have 
"sinned,  that  we  may  through  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  receive  forgiveness  for  the 
past  and  strength  to  resist  evil  in\the  future. 

That  these  few  lines  may  find  k  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  such  us  are  weak 
and  distrustful,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your 
friend,  S.  K.  E. 

4th  mo.,  1870. 


From  the  Anti  Slavery  Standard. 
LETTER  FROM    BENJAMIN   HALLO  WELL. 

Extract  from  a  private  letter  to  a  gentle- 
man in  Massachusetts  who  had  enclosed  to 
the  writer  of  the  letter  an  account  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Boston  Radical  Club,  January 
26th,  as  published  in  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican— headed  "Quakerism  on  trial — Wendell 
Phillips'  indictment,"  etc. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  2d  mo.  18th,  1870. 

Dear  Friend  :  The  article  thou 

lately  enclosed  me  headed  the  "Radical  Club," 
etc.,  from  the  Springfield  Republican, suggested 
ideas  worthy  of  careful  examination  and  re- 
flection. The  Editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,  gives  a  definition  of  "Quakerism," 
with  which  I  fully  accord.  It  is  beautiful 
and  true  : 

"The  distinctive  doctrine  of  Quakerism," 
he  says,  "  is  the  immediate  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  soul.  .  .  .  Added 
years  have  only  tended  to  strengthen  my 
faith  in  this  fundamental  doctrine  which  dis- 
tinguishes Quakerism,  and  my  admiration  for 
the  more  important  features  of  its  historical 
record.  The  estimate  of  human  nature  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  Inner  Light'  necessitates, 
is  an  exalted  one.  Logically,  it  subordinates 
everything  else.  The  witness  within,  sits  in 
judgment  upon  every  message,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten, and  upon  every  [thought]  and  action  as 
well.  There  is  no  room  left  for  a  Bible  of 
absolute  authority  ;  none  for  the  functions  of 
an  exclusive  Mediator  and  Saviour.    All  are 
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children  of  the  Father,  and  joint  heirs  in  His 
divinely  human  household." 

The  practical  requirements  of  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Quakerism,  are,  to  "Mind 
the  Light,"  that  is,  to  he  obedient  to  its  teach- 
ings— to  live  up,  faithfully,  day  by  day,  in  all 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  creatnres,  to 
the  highest  convictions  of  right  and  duty  which 
are  manifested  to  our  watchful  consciousness. 
It  recognizes  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  all  men,  and  demands  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  all  the  varied  filial  and 
fraternal  obligations  which  this  recognition 
imposes.  No  room  exists  in  it  for  sectarian- 
ism, or  prejudice  against  race,  class  or  caste. 
As  a  rule  of  practical  life,  it  is  full  and  com- 
plete. Nothing  can  rise  above  it;  nothing  go  be- 
yond it.  As  has  been  said  of  it,  "  it  is  as  high 
as  the  Heavens,  and  as  holy  as  the  Lord." 
It  is  adapted  to  all  mankind,  and  to  every 
condition  of  mind  and  of  life  ; — high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  learned  and 
unlearned, — the  duty  of  each  individual  being, 
simply,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  live  up, 
day  by  day,  to  the  highest  convictions  of  right 
and  duty  which  are  revealed  to  the  watchful 
consciousness. 

Every  such  revelation  of  duty  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  ability  to  perform  it ;  for, 
God  being  just,  He  must  give  the  requisite 
power  to  perform  every  requirement  He  makes 
of  His  creatures. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Quakerism  :  not  as 
anything  peculiar  to  its  professors,  but  as  the 
privilege  of  all  mankind.  George  Fox  founded 
no  sect.  His  platform,  he  regarded,  (as  it  is) 
sufficiently  broad  and  strong  to  hold  and  sup- 
port the  whole  human  family.  And  so  does 
every  true  Quaker. 

But,  oh !  how  far  our  practices,  in  some  of 
these  particulars,  fall  short  of  the  profession 
we  make.  These  it  is  that  Wendell  Phillips 
attacks,  and  with  more  cause  than  fairness. 
Although  it  may  not  have  been  the  highest 
moral  condition  for  that  "  Great  and  noble 
man,  Wm.  Penn,"  as  even  the  far-off  prairie 
Indians  of  this  day  love  to  call  him,  "  to  walk 
in  the  garden  with  James  II.,  the  King's  arm 
around  his  neck,"  and  not  disclose  his  political 
preferences,  yet,  he  had  the  high  example  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  says  of  himself :  "Unto 
the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  oiighl 
gain  the  Jews  :  to  them  that  arc  under  the  law, 
as  under  the  la  w,  that  J  might  gain  them  that 

are  under  the  law  I  am  made  all 

things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  moans 
gain  some,  and  this  I  do  for  the  Gospel' stake" 
And  why  might  not  a  charitable  construction 
of  his  conduct,  ascribe  a  similar  motive  i<> 
Penn,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  Prom 
what  he  came  out,  aud  the  great  sacrifices  he 


made  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  creatures  ? 

Had  Wendell  Phillips,  instead  of  studying 
the  picture  of  Penn  drawn  by  Macauly,  as  he 
appears  to  have  done,  consulted  reliable  His- 
tory, and  viewed  him  by  the  then  existing 
lights,  and  among  his  surroundings;  or,  even 
studied  the  portrait  drawn  by  your  neighbor 
Bancroft,  in  the  17th  chapter  (I  think)  of  his 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  seen  the 
high  influence  ascribed  to  him  by  this  philoso- 
phical historian,  in  humanizing,  liberalizing, 
ameliorating  the  features  of  the  Constitu- 
tions and  Laws  of  the  different  States,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  National  Announce- 
ment of  the  great  truths  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  might  have 
been  more  just  to  himself  and  to  his  subject. 
"To  thine  own  self  be  true  :  Thou  canst  not  then 
be  false  to  any  man." 

While  I  could  wish  the  speaker  had  felt 
excused  from  casting  obloquy  upon  the  dead, 
who  cannot  now  correct  or  explain  any  errors 
that  may  be  imputed  to  them,  I  am  willing  he 
shall  lay  on  his  hardest  agaiust  the  short-com- 
ings of  us  living  backslideis,  and  I  trust  we 
will  be  favored  by  "  seeing  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,"  to  profit  by  his  and  any  other  strictures 
that  may  be  made  upon  us.  "Let  the  right- 
eous smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness :  let  him 
reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil." 

It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to  know  that,  no 
matter  what  inconsistencies  may  be  exposed 
as  existing  among  its  professors,  there  is  a 
reality  in  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Quaker- 
ism, which  can  never  be  disturbed,  because  its 
principles  are  eternal,  its  foundation  is  the 
"  Kock  of  Ages,"  and  it  will  support  aud  pre- 
serve every  one  who  trusts  in  its  principles, 
and  practices  upon  them,  as  he  can  fully 
prove  by  his  own  experience.  This  is  my 
faith,  and  here  I  leave  it.  .... 
Thy  sincere  friend, 

Benjamin  Hallowell. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WINTER  OF  LIFE. 

Winter,  according  to  the  rotation  of  sea- 
sons, is  now  past,  and  we  confidently  expect 
that  the  invigorating  influences  of  spring  will 
restore  the  face  of  nature  to  greenness  and 
beauty.  This  change  does  not  00016  to  the 
human  constitution — we  fall  like  the  with- 
ered leaf  in  autumn!  But  is  there  not  a 
hidden  germ  enfolded  in  our  spiritual  exist- 
ence? the  harbinger  of  a  new  lite,  which,  if 
it  be  not  too  rudely  torn  by  the  contending 
elements  within,  will  expand  and  blossom  in 
a  more  congenial  clime,  not  subject  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes attendant  on  this  life. 

To  the  aged,  whose  winter  of  life  is  not  yet 
past,  and  who  may  look  with  mournful  ap- 
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prehensions  to  the  storms  they  may  yet  have 
to  endure,  I  would  say  be  not  discouraged, 
we  have  this  precious  promise — "  I  will  be 
with  thee ;"  and  if  we  can  but  see  the  light 
in  our  future  home,  it  will  cheer  our  passage 
through  the  dark  valley.  Let  us  rather  re- 
count the  many  blessings  which  have  at- 
tended our  pathway  thus  far,  and  we  shall 
find  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Have  we  not 
been  strengthened  to  bear  adversity,  and  com- 
forted in  affliction,  when,  without  the  sus- 
taining help  of  Omnipotence,  we  must  have 
sunk  in  the  pit  of  discouragement?  Then  let 
us,  dear  aged  friends,  press  forward  and  "hope 
to  the  end."  The  Heavenly  Father's  wing  is 
broad  enough  to  shelter  and  protect  all  who 
are  willing  to  be  gathered  under  it. 

Richmond,  Indiana.  R.  Hill. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  trust  it  was  not  alone  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  time-honored  custom  that  prompted 
us  to  brave  the  storm  in  order  to  meet  with 
our  friends  this  morning,  but  that  a  spirit  of 
true  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Power  we  met 
ostensibly  to  worship,  also  characterized  the 
effort. 

There  were  but  the  "  two  or  three"  gath- 
ered, yet  these  had  abundant  evidence  that 
the  promise  in  Scripture  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten. No  tuneful  bell  was  heard  pealing  its 
notes,  no  choir  chanting  hymns  of  praise ; 
neither  were  words  spoken  commemorative  of 
the  goodness  of  an  Omnipresent  God.  But 
better  than  all  these  was  the  presence  of  the 
great  Minister  of  ministers,  speaking  directly 
to  the  soul,  and  in  secret  breaking  and  dis- 
tributing the  bread  that  strengthens.  Op- 
portunities such  as  this  go  far  towards  re- 
assuring my  faith  in  silent  spiritual  worship. 


There  are  persons  now  living  who  remem- 
ber when  it  was  considered  a  great  innova- 
tion upon  time-honored  customs  to  place  a 
stove  in  a  meeting-house. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  there 
occurred,  in  connection  with  this  prejudice, 
an  exemplification  of  the  power  of  the  imagin- 
ation, which  may  to  some  seem  incredible, 
and  yet  it  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  in- 
stances which  might  be  cited  of  the  influence 
of  an  imaginary  evil. 

A  relative  who  lives  in  New  England  says 
that  in  the  year  1800  there  was  a  proposition 
to  get  a  stove  for  a  meeting-house  where  there 
had  been  no  artificial  heat,  except  in  extreme- 
ly cold  weather,  when  some  of  the  older  mem- 


bers would  take  with  them  their  little  foot 
stoves.  Those  who  were  attached  to  old  cus- 
toms opposed  the  movement,  and  thought  it 
not  only  needless,  but  that  the  heat  from  a 
stove  would  be  very  oppressive.  It  was  set- 
tled, however,  to  get  one.  It  was  purchased 
and  placed  in  position,  but  from  some  cause, 
at  the  time  of  meeting,  no  fire  was  made  in 
it.  Notwithstanding  this  omission,  soon  after 
the  congregation  assembled  many  felt  the 
heat  very  oppressive,  and  so  entirely  did  the 
imagination  supply  the  place  of  fire,  that  one 
person  fainted. 

Another  incident  may  be  narrated  of  a 
person  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  having 
places  for  worship  warmed  by  artificial  means. 
His  objections  were  overruled,  and  a  stove 
was  procured.  In  passing  it  as  he  came  into 
meeting,  he  put  his  hand  upon  it,  and  finding 
it'co^,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  said  aloud, 
"Dumb  idol."  The  next  meeting  day,  with- 
out taking  the  precaution  to  know  whether 
the  object  of  offence  was  cold  or  hot,  as  he 
walked  by  it,  he  threw  his  coat  upon  it,  say- 
ing it  had  better  be  used  for  something.  As 
there  was  a  good  fire,  the  effect,  no  doubt, 
might  have  been  profitably  construed  into  a 
passive  but  lasting  rebuke  of  "  a  zeal  without 
knowledge." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  16,  1870. 

Friends  and  the  Indians  in  1756. — 
The  "Sketches  of  Friends"  in  last  week's 
issue  contained  some  account  of  the  "Friend- 
ly Association  "  formed  in  1756,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  peace  with  the  Indians.  A 
friend  has  since  kindly  sent  us  a  more  par- 
ticular account,  contained  in  a  copy  of  the 
Articles  and  Kules  of  that  Association.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number. 

A  copy  of  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians, sent  by  Friends  in  1756  to  the  then 
Lieutenant  Governor,  is  also  received  from 
the  same  source,  and  will  appear  in  our  next 
number. 

Temperance  (  Continued.) — After  writing 
the  Editorial  notice  last  week  of  the  Tem- 
perance Meeting  which  had  been  recently 
held  in  this  city,  we  received  a  short  commu- 
nication from  a  friend  on  the  subject  of  Tem- 
perance, which  was  published  in  the  same  is- 
sue. Our  correspondent,  we  infer,  felt  that 
we  had  been  rather  remiss  in  that  so  little  al- 
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lusion  had  been  made  to  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance in  our  columns. 

That  we  have  not  expressed  all  we  have 
felt  on  this  subject,  is  certain,  and  perhaps  we 
have  not  brought  it  into  view  as  we  might 
have  done.  Allow  us  here  to  generalize,  and 
let  not  our  remarks  be  accepted  as  bearing 
upon  individuals  ;  but  the  question  arises, 
should  our  friends  wait  for  the  Editors  of  the 
Intelligencer  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  various  subjects  which  affect 
our  interests,  either  as  separate  communities 
or  a  nation  ?  Nothing,  we  think,  retards  the 
progress  of  reformation  more  than  the  pre- 
valing  disposition  to  wait  for  others  to  do  the 
work  which  we  see  is  needed  to  be  done. 
When  the  obligation  is  felt  to  labor  for  the 
good  of  our  fellow-men,  either  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  pen,  or  by  a  more  immediate  per- 
sonal influence,  let  not  the  impression  be  put 
aside,  from  an  apprehension  that  we  can  ef- 
fect but  little  or  nothing.  However  unwor- 
thy or  disqualified  we  may  feel  ourselves,  if 
the  requisition  is  made,  we  have  no  right  to 
distrust  the  ability  to  perform  it.  Humble 
means  are  often  employed  to  effect  great  good. 
A  little  child  eight  years  old,  who  saw  a  large 
stone  fall  upon  a  railroad  track,  by  obeying 
his  impulse  and  running  out  into  the  road, 
waving  something  which  he  had  caught  up 
by  the  way,  saved  a  long  train  of  cars  from 
probable  destruction.  So  may  the  word 
spoken,  or  the  simple  act  performed,  prove  as 
a  warning  in  a  measure  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  means  employed,  as  estimated 
by  finite  reason.  In  recurring  to  the  subject 
which  first  claimed  onr  notice, — that  of  Tem- 
perance,— we  may  remark,  that  it  is  one  which 
so  nearly  concerns  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  regard- 
ed with  indifference.  The  poor  families  of 
habitual  drunkards  are  indeed  objects  of 
genuine  pity,  but  they  are  not  alone  in  suf- 
fering. 

It  requires  not  that  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
or  the  pinching  cold,  should  be  experienced, 
to  realize  some  of  the  greatest  miseries  which 
proceed  from  drink.  While  we  would  not 
withdraw  the  hand  of  help  from  those  who 
are  so  debased  as  to  forfeit  their  claim  to  man- 
hood, we  believe  that  the  place  where,  per- 


haps, our  influence  may  be  most  effectively 
used,  is  in  the  social  and  domestic  circle. 
Here  let  the  motto  be,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not," 
the  unhallowed  thing.  Let  the  wine-cup  be 
banished  by  common  consent,  not  only  from 
the  tables  of  the  affluent,  but  from  every  social 
gathering,  whether  large  or  small ;  so  that  no 
young  man  may  be  subjected  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  partake  of  a  beverage,  in  which,  how- 
ever concealed,  lies  a  deadly  poison.  Where 
wine  is  freely  partaken  of,  simple  pleasures 
cease  to  satisfy  and  excitement  is*  craved  ;  and 
the  person  who  loses  his  taste  for  the  calm, 
quiet  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  is  in  danger 
of  being  led  into  things  which  his  conscience 
cannot  approve.  Then  to  allay  this  trouble- 
some and  reproving  conscience,  the  cup  which 
deadens  sensibility  is  sought,  and  step  by  step 
those  who  were  looked  upon  with  hope,  and 
who  were  designed  to  be  the  stay  and  com- 
fort of  their  friends,  are  led,  sooner  or  later, 
into  scenes  far  removed  from  honest  and  pure 
associations.  Extravagances  attendant  upon 
perverted  tastes  and  the  blunting  of  the  mor- 
al sense,  not  unfrequently  lead  to  dishonesty. 
Young  men  who  would  otherwise  be  content 
with  innocent  mental  recreations,  and  with  a 
style  of  dress  and  living  suited  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, are  tempted  to  abstract  from  the 
funds  of  their  employers.  Condemned  as  de- 
faulters, in  a  gloomy  prison  cell  these  bemoan 
their  fallen  condition,  and  bitterly  regret  their 
recreant  course,  which,  perhaps,  owed  its  be- 
ginning to  a  taste  begotten  by  the  "  red  wine" 
proffered  by  some  female  friends,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  popular  idea  of  its  being  an 
essential  rite  of  hospitality. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  look  at  this  subject  from 
a  Christian  stand-point,  and  we  think  it  will 
be  seen  that  nothing,  however  Btrongly  de- 
manded by  fashion  or  custom,  that  is  capable 
of  doing  so  much  harm,  is  required  of  any; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  inculcate  a  more  intelligent  view  of 
what  we  owe  one  another. 


D1  BIX 

SHAMAN. — At  the  rotidenot  of  Joelth  P«  rioker- 

ing,  near  Kast  Kiehland,  BelmOOt  Co.,  Ohio.  Third 
EBOntfa  12th,  187C  after  a  short  illness,  John  Charles 
Seaman,  son  of  William  11.  and  Surah  F.  Seaman, 
auci  grandson  of  Elijah  and  Rebecca  S.  rkkeriug, 
aged  1)  months. 
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CORNELL. — On  the  16th  of  Second  month,  1870, 
Emeline  P.,  wife  ofWm.  Cornell,  of  Ottervile,  Can- 
ada West,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Pine  Street  Preparative  and  Norwich  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. This  dear  Friend  was  long  and  severely  af- 
flicted, but  she  bore  her  sufferings  with  Christian 
fortitude,  and  was  favored  with  a  sweet  and  peace- 
ful close. 

HUSSKY.— On  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1870, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Chris- 
tian meekness  and  resignation,  Angeline,  daughter 
of  Nathan  and  Ruth  Hussey,  in  the  29th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  State  of  Ohio.  During  her  sickness  and  up 
to  her  close,  she  bore  the  clearest  evidence  to  her 
family  and  friends  around  her  of  a  mind  at  rest, 
fully  testing  the  saving  efficacy  of  that  faith  that 
works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart. 

KING:.— On  the  30th  of  Third  month,  1870,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age,  Amos  King  ;  a  member  of  Little 
Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

friends'  frbedmen's  association. 
Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
Fourth  mo.  20th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  Room. 


Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
Anne  Cooper, 


j-  Clerks. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

4th  mo.  17th,  Merion,  Pa,,  3  P.M. 

"         "     Woodstown,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"         "     Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"     Catawissa,  "    4  P.M. 

"     Bethpage,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 
"         "     Jerusalem,    "     3^  P.M. 
4th  mo.  24th,  Salem,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"     South  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
"         "     West  Chester,  N.Y.,  11  A.M. 
"         "     Ridge,  Va.,  11  A.M. 
"         "     Back  Creek,  3 J  P.M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
COUNTRY  LIFE. 


EARLY  GARDENING. 

Returning  from  the  city  in  the  car  one 
warm  afternoon  of  last  summer,  I  took  a  seat 
behind  two  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  own 
handsome  residences  a  few  miles  beyond  my 
stopping  place. 

They  were  comparing  notes  on  the  expense 
of  keeping  gardeners,  one  asserting  that  every 
early  potatoe  raised  on  his  place  cost  him 
fifty  cents  a  pound.  I  want  to  say  at  once, 
that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of 
such  costly  establishments  as  belong  to  these 
gentlemen  that  any  suggestions  and  experi- 
ences of  mine  are  offered.  My  special  desire 
is  to  convince  farmers,  as  well  as  tradesmen 
and  artizans  of  moderate  means,  that  the 
cultivation  of  delicacies  and  luxuries  for  the 
table  need  no  longer  be  considered  too  ex- 
pensive for  any  but  those  who  can  afford  to 
keep  gardeners,  and  invest  largely  in  forcing 
houses  and  hot  beds. 

There  are  thousands  of  families  crowded 
together  in  long  rows  of  brick  houses,  breath- 
ing the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  ill- ven- 
tilated homes,  who  might,  by  using  a  little 


exertion,  for  which  they  would  be  all  the 
better  in  health  and  spirit,  secure  comforta- 
ble cottages  with  gardens  attached,  easy  of 
access  to  the  city,  at  a  cost  so  much  less  than 
they  are  now  obliged  to  pay,  as  to  cover  the 
expense  of  yearly  car  tickets,  and  leave  a 
margin,  besides  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  the 
children — adding  to  the  roses  that  bloom  on 
their  cheeks,  and  to  the  gladness  of  their 
lives.  I  purpose  in  these  papers  to  convince 
those  who  doubt,  that  it  is  possible  to  culti- 
vate one's  own  garden,  to  raise  one's  own 
poultry,  make  one's  own  butter,  and  be  as 
royally  happy  in  a  cottage  of  six  or  eight 
rooms,  as  the  lordly  occupant  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive mansion.  The  pleasure  that  comes 
with  watching  the  developments  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  under  the  careful  training 
of  one's  own  hands,  turns  the  scale  in  favor 
of  the  cottager,  and  he  really  ought  to  be  the 
happier  man. 

The  bright  days  of  the  past  month  have 
been  so  few  and  far  between,  that  but  little 
out-door  garden  work  could  be  done;  yet 
those  who  have  profited  by  the  suggestions  on 
early  gardening  given  in  the  Intelligencer  a 
year  ago,  may  now  be  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
delicious  salads — have  cabbages  and  cauli- 
flowers ready  to  transplant,  and  tomatoes  put- 
ting forth  their  tender  leaflets  in  the  glowing 
warmth  of  the  hot-bed.  The  success  that 
crowned  the  old  window  sash  of  last  year, 
encouraged  us  to  an  investment  in  regular 
hot-bed  sash,  which,  to  lessen  the  expense, 
were  bought  at  the  factory  and  glazed  at  odd 
times  at  home.  The  sashes  cost  two  dollars 
each, — common  window  glass,  (bought  by  the 
box;)  putty  and  paint  one  dollar  more  ;  making 
the  total  cost  three  dollars  per  sash. 

The  dish  of  green,  crisp  lettuce  and  cress 
that  ornamented  our  dinner  table  to  day, — 
not  the  first  of  the  season  by  many  times 
either, — more  than  satisfied  us  with  the  invest- 
ment. 

Our  first  picking  was  made  Second  month 
6th,  from  the  outer  leaves  of  the  plants,  all  of 
which  are  juicy  and  tender,  when  raised 
under  glass. 

There  continues  to  be  such  a  reliance  on 
the  old  stores,  laid  up  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
by  those  whose  homes  are  among  the  fields 
and  gardens,  and  they  have  been  travelling 
so  long  in  the  ruts  made  by  their  fathers 
of  past  generations,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  that,  cumbersome  machine 
"  old-lime  usages"  into  the  road  of  progress. 
Many,  from  sheer  necessity,  have  been  forced 
to  respect  Book-farming,  for  here  and  there 
men  of  intelligence  and  energy,  have  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  mere 
physical  labor  needed  for  successful  farming. 
The  cattle  and  crops  of  these  have  so  out- 
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J  stripped  their  plodding  neighbors,  that  to 
save  themselves  from  invidious  comparison, 
and  bring  more  of  the  attractive  bank-bills 
within  their  grasp,  they  have  subscribed  for 
"  The  Agriculturist"  bought  the  "  American 
Farm-book,"  <l  Plow  crops  grow,"  and  other 
works  of  similar  character  ;  all  teeming  with 
facts,  and  running  over  with  "  hints  and  sug- 
gestions." Aud  we  hear,  too,  less  ridicule  of  men 
I  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  from  books  and 
I  papers  the  chemical  affinities  that  exist  be- 
tween vegetable  life  and  the  soils  in  which 
it  germinates. 

But  the  kitchen  garden  is  still  neglected. 
I  The  hot-bed  is  almost  a  myth.  The  men  of 
the  family  are  too  much  occupied  with  the 
needed  preparations  for  profitable  spring 
labor.  Fences  must  be  repaired  or  renewed ; 
compost  must  be  spread  on  the  fields ;  tools 
I  and  implements  put  in  working  order ;  sur- 
plus hay  and  grain  taken  to  the  best  market. 
The  wet  and  stormy  days  give  leisure  for 
reading  up  the  last  booh,  or  back  numbers  of 
the  favorite  family  journal,  mending  plow 
and  cart  harness,  and  such  things  as  can  be 
taken  to  the  kitchen.  Surely  they  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  take  a  few  hours  of  a  few 
bright  days  in  First  month  to  look  after  some- 
thing green  and  beautiful  to  charm  the  eye 
and  please  the  palate.  The  women  are  busy 
sewing  and  making  carpet ;  the  younger  por- 
|  tion  of  them  taking  the  light  out  of  their 
|  eyes  and  the  bloom  from  their  cheeks  over 
counterfeit  green  leaves  and  gaudy  flowers  to 
ornament  cushions  and  chair  backs,  or  fash- 
ioning delicate  embroidery  to  enfold  their  own 
youthful  limbs— which  all  the  while  are  re- 
belling against  the  heated  atmosphere  and 
sedentary  habits  thus  -forced  upon  them. 
Half  an  hour  each  clear,  bright  day  of  winter 
spent  among  the  sashes  of  the  hot-bed,  would 
be  a  better  antidote  for  the  headaches  and 
other  ailments  to  which  our  young  women 
are  a  prey,  than  all  the  patent  medicines 
ever  compounded. 

No  one  has  time  to  look  after  or  make 
preparations  for  early  salads  and  radishes. 
We  hear  it  said,  "  Are  there  not  plenty  of 
cabbages  wasting?  and  are  they  not  just  as 
good— yes,  a  great  sight  better— than  all  the 
salad  that  can  be  raised  in  a  hot-bed  ?  and  as 
for  radishes,  there  are  always  plenty  of  them 
in  market,  and  if  we  want  them  before  they 
can  be  raised  in  the  open  ground,  we  can  easily 
get  them  when  the  wagon  goes  to  the  city," — 
and  they  are  contented  with  the  tough  in- 
sipid roots  that  have  been  pulled  from  the 
ground  perhaps  a  week  before  they  are  brought 
to  the  farmer's  table.  Thus  year  after  year 
passes  by  :  the  early  vegetables  and  the  spring 
chickens  are  luxuries  too  cosily  for  the  farm- 
ers appetite.    He  who  of  all  others  most  de- 


serves to  have  them  in  abundance,  must  be 
satisfied  to  do  without  them. 

It  is  too  late,  my  friend,  for  thee  to  say,  "  I 
cannot  afford  to  waste  my  time  over  such 
trifles."  The  sum  of  our  comfort  and  happi- 
ness is  the  accumulation  of  trifles.  The  man 
who  feeds  himself  generously  is  in  better 
condition  to  guide  the  plow  or  swing  the 
scythe  than  the  one  who  sits  down  day  after 
day  to  fat  pork  and  potatoes,  varied  occasion- 
ally with  slaw  or  boiled  cabbage,  with  pie  and 
tea  for  dessert. 

Among  most  of  our  "  well-to-do"  common 
people,  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  added  greatly  to  the  variety  found  on 
their  tables  ;  but  they  have  need  to  go  a  little  - 
further,  and  cultivate  the  hot-bed.  Whatever 
is  plucked  fresh  from  the  bountiful  lap  of  na- 
ture is  most  enjoyable,  and  she  is  always  true 
to  herself,  rewarding  with  unsparing  hand 
the  labor  bestowed  if  the  conditions  are  ob- 
served. Nowhere  are  they  so  certain  and  so 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  skilful 
grower  as  when  protected  by  the  sash.  The 
snows  of  waning  winter,  the  cold,  dismal 
floods  of  early  spring,  fall  harmless  on  the 
straw-mat  covers,  beneath  which,  in  the  fer- 
vor of  a  torrid  atmosphere,  the  tender  plants 
find  protection.  The  striped  bug  may  beat 
his  shining  head  against  the  glass  that  covers 
the  cucumber  and  melon  sods.  They  are 
safe  from  his  voracious  appetite,  and  can 
grow  and  expand  in  the  warm  sunshine,  until 
they  are  beyond  his  power  to  harm. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  my  recipe  for  a  u  salad 
dressing,"  which,  I  venture  to  say,  will  look 
so  inviting  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer  will  start  a  hot-bed  forthwith  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  it.  The  lettuce  has 
not  yet  formed  close  heads,  but  it  grows  so 
rapidly  that  every  leaf  is  tender  and  good ; 
one  of  the  largest  heads  we  have  will  just 
about  fill  a  quarter  peck  measure.  For  this 
I  take  two  eggs  boiled  until  the  yolks  are 
mealy,  which  takes  nearly  half  an  hour ; 
while  they  are  yet  warm,  the  white  is  care- 
fully removed  and  laid  on  one  side  to  garnish 
the  dish.  The  yolks,  with  a  piece  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a  shellbark  added,  are 
mashed  line:  an  even  tea  spoonful  of  dry 
mustard,  and  the  same  of  sugar,  with  a  little 
salt,  are  then  well  mixed  in — the  whole  is 
thinned  to  the  consistence  of  cream  with 
vinegar.  It  is  now  ready  for  use.  The 
whiles  of  the  egg  that  were  laid  by  to  QOo) 
are  cut  in  rings,  and  arranged  with  pretty  ef- 
fort among  the  blight  moon  loaves  of  the 
lettuce.  This  makes  such  an  ornamental 
dish,  that  I  profor  bringing  it  to  tho  table 

whole.   While  tho  meats  are  being  oarotd)  I 

chop  it  up  and  cover  with  the  drafting. 
8d  mo.  bi/i.  Ki  ual. 
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An  article  by  T.  B  Welch,  on  Secret  Or- 
ganizations, has  been  sent  us  for  publication, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts  : 

SECRECY  AS  A  FEATURE  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  GOOD  IN  SOCIETY. 

Especially  for  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  make  se- 
crecy a  prominent  feature  in  organizations  in 
tended  for  the  good  of  society.  We  believe 
this  to  be  an  evil.  If  it  is  an  evil,  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  popular  one,  makes  its  discussion 
the  more  necessary  ;  and,  reader,  if  it  is  one 
in  which  you  are  involved,  be  all  the  more 
willing  to  know  the  full  truth. 

Horace  Mann,  one  of  the  greatest  educators 
of  the  nation,  says  of  secret  societies : — "  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  higher  and  nobler  in- 
stincts of  mankind  are  adverse  to  such  asso- 
ciations. In  all  ages,  frankness,  openness,  art- 
lessness,  sincerity,  candor,  or  by  whatever 
other  name,  free  and  true  expression  of  a  man's 
consciousness  may  be  indicated,  have  always 
commanded  the  admiration  of  men  ;  while  se- 
crecy, disguise,  concealment,  or  a  disposition 
to  hide  one's  thoughts  and  purposes  from  his 
fellow-men,  have  been  regarded  with  a  strong 
repugnance  and  condemnation."  Do  we  not 
all  admit  this  to  be  true  ?  In  the  innocence  and 
artlessness  of  our  childhood  we  have  few  con- 
cealments, but,  as  we  grow  in  sin,  we  hide 
our  actions  from  the  public  gaze.  Among 
men,  we  have  instinctively  our  standard  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  hidden  things  of  the 
heart.  The  open  countenance  shows  us  a 
brave,  high-minded  soul  that  courts  our 
scrutiny  in  thought  and  plan  ;  but  the  face 
compressed  with  secrecy,  shadowed  with  dis- 
guise, and  hid  in  darkness,  covers  the  heart 
of  a  villain.  .  .  .  For  my  friend  give  me  a 
man  with  a  window  in  his  bosom  through 
which  I  can  read  his  heart.  My  very  instinct 
turns  from  him,  whose  eyes  open  only  enough 
to  take  in  secrets,  and  are  so  nearly  shut  as  to 
keep  the  whole  man  in  darkness  

We  must  remember  that  neither  individ- 
uals nor  societies  become  "  desperately  wick- 
ed" all  at  once.  Think  you  a  man  could  do 
deeds  of  darkness  that  would  send  him  to  the 
States  Prison  without  having  come  to  such 
infamy  by  innumerable  steps  from  little 
wrongs  to  greater?  Or,  think  you  a  man 
could  become  a  member  of  a  Ku  Kliix  lodge 
without  first  graduating  in  milder  secret  as- 
sociations ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  our  first 
steps  in  evil  be  of  themselves  evil — they  may 
only  tend  to  evil — preparing  the  mind  for 
evil.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  convinced 
that  our  milder  secret  organizations  are,  of 
themselves,  an  evil,  yet,  if  they  prepare  us  for 
those  of  a  more  rank  growTth,  then  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  the  whole  or  abandon  all. 


The  right  or  wrong  of  secrecy  as  a  feature  of 
our  benevolent  organizations  is,  therefore,  a 
subject  that  demands  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion. 

They  are  certainly  not  in  harmony  with  the 
workings  of  the  higher  sentiments  of  our  nature. 
Veneration  does  not  seek  to  hide  itself  in  the 
worship  of  God  ;  justice  does  not  veil  herself 
as  she  holds  the  balance  to  weigh  right  and 
wrong;  love  does  not  act  covertly  when  it 
would  win  us  from  the  evil  and  attract  us  to 
the  good  ;  benevolence  is  not  ashamed  when 
it  is  discovered  at  its  divine  work  of  charity. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  lower  sentiments 
of  acquisitiveness,  avarice,  vanity,  self-love, 
and  all  the  unhallowed  lusts?  Is  it  not  in 
the  workings  of  these  we  find  secret  and  clan- 
destine plans?  Beneath  what  a  tissue  of  de- 
vices and  pretences  do  they  hide  themselves  ! 
How  trickishly  and  evasively  they  act !  Were 
it  not  that  they  were  held  in  check  by  the 
higher  sentiments,  what  would  man  be  ?  .  .  . 

Are  not  the  associations  of  secret  societies  bad? 
Has  it  not  always  been  the  custom  to  asso- 
ciate evil  with  darkness  and  good  with  light  ? 
Who  are  the  children  of  darkness  but  those 
who  hide  behind  every  subterfuge,  to  work  all 
manner  of  evil  with  greediness?  Who  are 
the  children  of  the  light,  but  those  who  "  shine 
as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of 
life  ?"  The  Saviour,  in  self-consciousness  of 
having  nothing  to  hide  from  the  public  gaze, 
said,  uln  secret  have  I  said  nothing  ;"  and  sig- 
nificantly inquired  of  his  disciples,  "  Is  a  can- 
dle brought  to  be  put  under  a  bushel  or  under  a 
bed  ?"  But  how  consistent  it  is  with  the  very 
nature  of  things,  that  "  every  one  that  doeth 
evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light, 
lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved ;"  therefore  it 
is  written,  "  0,  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secrets;  and  into  their  assembly,  mine 
honor,  be  thou  not  united" 

Do  not  facts  corroborate  this  classification  f 
Where  were  the  trials  of  the  inquisition  con- 
ducted? Fas  it  not  in  secret  assemblages? 
Where  are  all  the  lowest  and  meanest  felonies 
committed?  Is  it  not  in  secret  conclaves? 
and  fortv-n in e- fiftieths  of  them  in  the  night 
time.  Where  do  gamblers  live  ?  Is  it  not  in 
secret  places  ;  and  are  not  their  associations 
secret  ?  Do  these  things  seek  to  be  "read  and 
known  of  all  men  f"  Do  they  not  belong,  by 
natural  affinity,  to  the  associations  of  secret 
societies?  And  is  this  where  good  people,  in 
the  divine  work  of  doing  good,  belong?  The 
bond  of  secrecy  to  the  association,  is  the  same 
as  the  mask  upon  the  face  of  the  individual, 
Why  is  it  worn?  When,  therefore,  we  hear 
of  associations  for  the  promotion  of  good, 
veiling  their  doings  under  oaths  of  secrecy, 
how  can  we  but  warn  them  of  their  company  ? 

The  general  results  of  using  secret,  oath-bound 
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societies  for  the  promotion  of  good,  is  bad.  It 
is  instilling  into  the  minds  of  members  that 
love  of  secrecy  which  is  baneful  to  the  house- 
hold and  to  general  society  ;  it  is  encouraging 
in  the  young,  a  line  of  conduct,  independent 
of  the  knowledge,  advice  and  consent  of  par- 
ents ;  it  is  fostering  a  disposition  to  a  course  of 
action,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  that  will  not 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  eye ;  it  is  en- 
couraging that  propensity  to  secrecy  and  secret 
doings,  which  suggests,  and  leads  to  other 
secret  combinations  of  a  more  reprehensible 
character ;  it  is  foreswearing  the  individual 
with  oaths  and  obligations,  that  bind  him  to 
promises  and  actions  prescribed  by  others, 
■which  take  from  him  deliberate  forethought, 
and  commit  him  to  do  and  not  to  do  con- 
trary to  his  own  free  choice ;  by  the  gradation 
in  the  character  and  obligations  of  the  oaths, 
and  of  associations  from  those  which  are  com- 
paratively innocent,  to  those  of  a  more  heinous 
nature,  it  is  undermining  and  subverting  the 
conscience,  warping  and  blinding  the  judg- 
ment, and  darkening  and  dwarfing  the  spir- 
itual nature   T.  B.  W. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer." 
REMARKS  UPON  G.  FROST'S  GEOLOGICAL 
THEORY. 

I  have  read  with  care  several  papers  re- 
cently published  in  the  Intelligencer  over  the 
signature  of  a  valued  personal  friend,  Gideon 
Frost,  referring  to  a  work  published  by  him, 
entitled,  a  "  New  Exposition  of  Geological 
Facts." 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  when 
we  find,  as  in  this  instance,  a  man  in  the  after- 
noon of  life,  and  occupied  with  its  usual  cares, 
devoting  his  time  to  mental  culture  and  sci- 
entific observation,  an  example  is  set  which 
our  young  men  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

The  "  New  Exposition"  is  evidently  offered 
as  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  is,  like  most  similar 
ones,  faulty  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  facts  are  not  definitely  stated — a  great 
deal  is  assumed  apparently  because  it  is  plaus- 
ible rather  than  because  it  is  known  to  be 
true.  Geology,  no  less  than  other  physical 
sciences,  is  altogether  inductive.  If  the  facts 
are  wanting  or  wrongly  stated,  the  conclusions 
can  scarcely  be  reliable.  I  propose  to  exam- 
ine a  few  of  the  statements  in  the  "  New  Ex- 
position" with  kindness  but  with  freedom. 

In  considering  "  changes  in  the  earth's 
crust,"  (section  55,)  the  author  says  :  "  From 
the  Silurian  age,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
designated  [is  it  ?]  down  to  the  termination  of 
the  tertiary  epoch,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  great  disturbance  of  the  earth's  crust." 

Section  57.  But  a  new  epoch  was  to  arrive 
— portions  of  the  earth's  crust  were  to  be 
thrown  up  in  mountain  ridges,  lake,  sea  and 


ocean  beds  were  to  be  depressed.  All  these 
great  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place 
after  the  termination  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 

To  this  statement,  which  is  important  to  his 
theory,  and  on  which  he  says  he  "  dwells  with 
great  interest,"  I  invite  his  attention. 

First.  The  Silurian  age  is  by  no  means 
the  most  "  ancient  designated"  in  any  re- 
liable work  on  geology.  The  world  had  a 
long  history  antecedent  to  that.  The  azoic 
age  is  a  grand  reality,  and  in  the  order  of 
the  world's  progress,  says  Prof.  Dana,  "  stands 
first."  It  forms  with  its  granitic  beds, 
says  Murchison,  the  underlying  floor  of 
the  continents.  This  Azoic  age  (or  age  with- 
out life)  is  divided  into  two  epochs — the 
oldest  being  the  true  granular  crystalline 
rock,  on  which  rests  stratified  granites  two 
miles  thick  in  some  places,  and  according  to 
Dana,  Lyell,  Murchison,  Dawson,  Sedgwick, 
and  others  who  have  examined  the  rocks 
with  care,  the  last  series  is  formed  from  the 
veins  and  debris  of  the  first.  Now  the  rocks 
of  the  Silurian  era,  which,  says  our  friend,  is 
the  most  "  ancient  designated,"  lie  every- 
where upon  those  immense  formations,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  older  than  they — in  the 
same  sense  that  a  son  may  be  said  to  be  older 
than  his  father. 

Second.  We  will  examine  the  statement 
that  no  great  disruption  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face took  place  until  "after  the  tertiary." 

Now  let  us  examine  this  matter.  Great 
disturbances  occurred  during  the  Azoic  age. 
The  stratified  granites,  already  spoken  of,  rest 
upon  upheaved,  broken  and  distorted  strata. 
The  Azoic  rocks,  says  Dana,  "  have  been  up- 
turned, broken  and  displaced,  until  little  of 
them  remains  as  when  first  accumulated." 

After  this  period  comes  the  Pakeozoic,  or 
age  of  ancient  life,  which  continues  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Permian. 

During  this  long  period  there  were  few 
great  upheavals,  but  there  occured  elevations 
and  depressions  of  wide  areas  through  a  depth 
of  seven  miles  in  some  regions.  But  the  close 
of  this  period,  says  Murchison,  "  was  particu- 
larly marked  by  disturbances.  The  old 
formations  were  broken  up — there  were  grand 
upheavals.  Then  it  was  the  I  'nil  Mountains 
were  folded  and  crystallised."  During  this 
period  the  White  Mountains,  the  Green 
Mountains,  the  Black  Hills,  the  Adirondack* 

and  the  great  Appalachian  chain  ware  on- 
lifted. 

We  will  now  consider  the  period  down  to 
the  close  of  the  tertiary.  During  all  this 
time,  says  our  friend,  "  no  great  disturbance 
took  place."  Hut  Dana  says,  "  before  the 
close  of  the  tertiary  the  mountains  were 
raised  in  general  to  their  full  heights." 

Many  great  chains,  outlined  long  before, 
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had  arisen,  until  their  summits  pierced  the 
bands  of  perpetual  frost.  Of  these  we  notice 
the  Andes,  cited  by  Humboldt — the  Cordil- 
leras, cited  by  Darwin — the  Rocky  and  Sierra 
Nevada  ranges,  noticed  especially  by  New- 
berry and  Whitney.  The  Himalayas  of 
Asia,  the  Pyrenees,  Carpathians  and  Appe- 
nines,  the  Alps,  with  Mt.  Blanc  and  Mt.  Rosa, 
had  all  attained  their  present  elevation  before 
the  middle  tertiary. 

May  I  urge  our  friend  to  present  his  au- 
thority for  the  statements  noticed.  I  do  not 
know  but  the  authorities  I  have  cited  may  be 
in  error.  I  have  no  hypothesis  to  offer,  no 
theory  to  advocate,  but  seek  facts  as  they  are 
in  nature — and  the  author  of  a  work  on  geolo- 
gy should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

Inquirer. 


PRAYING  ALWAYS. 
BY  LUCY  LARCOM. 

Soul  of  souls,  only  by  Thee 

The  way  we  see 
Through  earth's  entangled  mystery  ; 
We  nothiDg  know  ; 
But  prayer  unbars  heaven's  gate,  and  Thou  dost 
show 

To  us  the  path  in  which  we  ought  to  go. 

And  this  is  prayer  ;  from  self  to  turn 

Thee-ward,  and  learn 
Our  life's  veiled  angels  to  discern. 
Filled  with  Thy  light 
We  hate  the  damning  evil,  love  the  light ; 
Awake  with  Thee,  there  is  no  night. 

Were  ours  the  wish,  as  vain  as  strange, 

Thy  will  to  change, 
Or  Thy  least  purpose  disarrange, — 
This  were  not  prayer, 
But  only  a  rebellious  heart  laid  bare, 
Insanely  choosing  curses  for  its  share. 

Thou  present  God  !  to  Thee  we  speak, 

Weary  and  weak, 
Thy  strength  Divine  we  struggling  seek. 
Thou  wilt  attend 
To  every  fainttst  sigh  we  upward  send  ; 
Thou  talkest  with  our  thoughts,  as  friend  with 
friend. 

The  battle  of  our  life  is  won, 

And  heaven  begun, 
When  we  can  say,  ' '  Thy  will  be  done !" 
But  Lord,  until 
These  restless  hearts  in  Thy  deep  love  are  still, 
We  pray  Thee,  "  Teach  us  how  to  do  Thy  will !" 
We  cry  with  Ajax,  Give  us  light ! 

A  glimpse,  a  sight 
Of  midnight  fbrs  that  we  must  fight. 
They  hide  within, 
They  lurk  without,  the  subtle  hordes  of  sin: 
By  mortal  might,  shall  no  man  victory  win. 
The  prayer  of  faith  availeth  much  : 

Thou  hearest  such. 
Thy  hand  we  in  the  darkness  touch. 
(3,  not  apart 

Stayest  Thou  on  some  high  throne,  all-loving  Heart ! 
Helper  in  times  of  need,  we  know  Thou  art. 
Nor  nursirjg  each  our  own  distress, 

To  Thee  we  press  ; 
Prayer's  overflow  drowns  selfishness  : 
Soul  within  soul. 


One  voice  to  Thee  our  linked  petitions  roll : 
Healer  of  the  world's  hurt,  oh,  make  us  whole  1 
And  when  arise  serener  days, 

Whose  air  is  praise, 
The  song  of  thankfulness  we  raise, 
On  high  shall  be, 
Not  that  to  some  vast  All  we  bend  the  knee, 
But  that  each  soul  has  one  sure  friend  in  Thee. 
Soul  of  our  souls,  with  boundless  cheer 

Forever  near, 
Our  being'*  breath  and  atmosphere, —  * 
The  world  seems  bleak 
Only  when  shelter  in  drear  self  we  seek : 
The  joy  of  life  is,  man  to  Thee  may  speak. 

— Hours  at  Home. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  PLEA  FOR  THE  INDIANS- 

Permit  me  through  your  paper  to  state, 
in  connection  with  this  interesting  subject,  a 
few  facts  that  have  not,  I  think,  received 
sufficient  attention. 

British  America,  with  a  surface  almost  as 
large  as  the  United  States,  has  no  Indian 
wars,  and  no  Indian  massacres.  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  South  American 
States,  all  have  a  large  number  of  Indians, 
and  there  they  are  partially  civilized,  and 
mingle  with  the  other  inhabitants.  They 
have  also  adopted  the  religion  and  the  social 
custom  of  the  whites.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  belief  in  this  country  that  the  Indians 
cannot  be  civilized  ;  that  war  and  massacre 
delight  them.  It  is  also  affirmed,  both  by 
their  friends  and  foes,  that  the  Indian  char- 
acter is  peculiar.  Admit  it;  and  what  fol- 
lows? \Vhat  has  been  doue  can  again  be 
done.  If  the  white  people  of  British  America 
live  in  peace  with  the  tribes  of  the  red  men, 
why  are  we  obliged  to  inflict  upon  them 
merciless  blows,  involving  the  lives,  not  only 
of  the  men,  but  of  the  women  and  children  ? 

If,  in  the  South  American  States,  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  the  Indians  are  so  far 
civilized  as  to  form  a  useful  and  peaceful 
part  of  the  population,  why  shall  not  the 
boasted  superiority  of  our  more  liberal  laws 
and  institutions  protect,  elevate,  and  refine 
these  peculiar  people?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous. The  intense  greed  of  the  mass  of  our 
people  impels  them  on  with  a  force  that  seems 
without  check  or  control.  It  is  building 
cities,  temples,  palaces;  constructing  almost 
interminable  railroads;  destroying  our  native 
forests,  and  in  other  ways  giving  us  premoni- 
tions of  future  want  and  desolation.  The 
stores  that  Providence  has  placed  in  nature, 
are,  like  the  oppressed  people  who  bear  His 
image,  robbed  and  wronged,  and  upon  other 
generations  may  fall  the  retributive  justice, 
that  is  as  sure  to  follow  as  night  is  to  succeed 
the  day.  Mutual  confidence  and  equal  right 
between  us  and  the  native  tribes  would,  in  a 
few  years,  secure  peace  and  protection,  and 
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promote  the  best  interests  of  all.  The  rights 
of  man  among  all  the  races  are  sacred.  There 
is  a  divine  element  in  his  being  which  cannot 
be  trampled  on  with  impunity.  They  who 
are  called  and  come  to  the  rescue,  hear  not 
only  the  well  done  now,  but  another  promise 
is  sure, — the  people  of  after  times  "shall 
arise  and  call  them  blessed."  S.  A. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska. 

•   •  *•*  •  

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 

and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  during 
Third  mouth  : 

From  City  contributions  $150  00 

"   Frieuds  of  Third  Haven,  Md   20  00 

"             "    West  Grove,  Pa   8  00 

"             "    Byberry,  Pa   81  50 

"             "    Doe  Run,  Pa   2  00 

"             "    Chester,  N.  J   8  25 

"             "    Doylestown,  Pa   17  00 

"             "    Buckingham,  Pa   21  25 

'<             "    Medford,  N.  J   2  00 

"    Darby,  Pa   8  00 

"             "    Pilesgrove,  N.  J   27  15 

"             "    Makefield,  Pa.  (women)   23  00 

"             "    Goshen,  Pa   33  75 

"             "    Solebury,  Pa   25  00 

"             "    Abington,  Pa   54  00 

V   George  Jenkins   25  00 

M   Friend  of  Humanity   10  00 

$515  90 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
Philada.,  4th  mo.  1,  1870.       30  N.  Third  St. 


and  killed  them.  I  did  not  find  out  until 
lately,  while  watching  recently-hatched  white- 
fish,  These  are  much  smaller  than  the  trout 
when  they  begin  to  swim,  and  they  were 
caught  and  held  by  the  web.  I  found  ten 
small  whitefish  caught  in  one  web  in  one 
night.  The  web  wras  spun  in  a  little  whitefish 
preserve,  into  which  I  had  put  one  hundred 
young  fish.  The  threads  spun  by  this  worm 
seem  to  be  much  finer  than  the  common 
spider's  web,  and  they  are  not  visible  in  the 
w?.ter  until  the  sediment  collects  upon  them. 
They  can  then  be  seen  very  plainly.  These 
webs  cannot  be  spun  where  there  is  much 
current,  and  can  be  easily  seen  in  still  water 
bv  a  close  observer1" — Rochester  Union. 


THE  DEATH  WEB  OF  YOUNG  FISH. 

The  Pisciculturist,  Seth  Green,  is  known 
throughout  the  land  for  his  energy  and  perse- 
verance in  inquiring  into  and  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  anything  that  may  be  new  in  his  lit- 
tle world  of  interest  or  nature.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Green  has  been  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  enormous  destruction  of  very  small 
trout,  but  he  has  now  ascertained  the  cause. 
He  says  in  regard  to  the  matter  :  "  There  is  a 
small  worm  which  is  a  favorite  food  of  trout 
and  many  other  kinds  offish.  This  worm  is 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  which  the  young 
fry  have.  It  spins  a  web  in  the  water  to 
catch  young  fish,  just  as  a  spider  does  on  land 
to  catch  flies.  1  have  seen  them  make  the 
web  and  take  the  fish.  The  web  is  as  perfect 
as  that  of  the  spider,  and  as  much  mechanical 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  its  construction.  It 
is  made  as  quickly  and  in  the  same  way  as  a 
spider's,  by  fastening  the  threads  at  different 
points,  and  going  back  and  forth  until  the 
web  is  finished.  The  threads  are  not  Strong 
enough  to  hold  the  young  trout  after  the  um- 
bilical sac  is  absorbed,  but  the  web  will  stick 
to  the  fins  and  get  around  the  head  and  gills, 
and  soon  kills  the  fish.  I  have  often  seen  it 
on  the  young  trout,  and  it  lias  been  a  great 
mystery  and  caused  me  many  hours,  days  and 

weeks  of  wonder  to  find  out  what  was  wound 
around  the  heads  and  fins  of  my  young  trout 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THIRD  MONTH. 

1869. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES ,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean    temperature    of  3d 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  

Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do 
Deaths  during  the  month 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

in  each  year. 


1870. 


7  days. 

3  " 
5  " 

4  " 
12  " 

3  days. 

2    ' ' 
9  " 

8  " 

9  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1869. 

1870. 

39.47  deg. 

67.50  " 
14.50  " 
5.30  in. 
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37.87  deg. 

62.00  11 
24.00  " 
4.06  in. 


14: 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  3d 

month. for  the  past  eif/hty  one  years....  39.08  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  dining  that 

entire  period,  1859    4S.25  M 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that! 

entire  period,  1843  ^.  130.00  " 

COMPARISON  OP  RAIN.         1869.  1  870. 

First  month   4.28  inch.    4.07  inch. 

Second  month.    4.76    "       2.53  11 

Third  month  5.30    "       4.06  " 

Totals   14.34  "       10.66  " 

Of  the  quantity  of  rain  chronicle  \  above  for  the 
months  the  present  year,  1.68  fell  during  storm  of 
Third  month  2Sth.  Although  we  have  had  mmh 
unpleasant  weather,  it  will  be  seen  we  are  fast  fall- 
ing behind  the  quantity  of  rain  for  Ins/  year.  There 
has  been  an  unusual  increase  of  ti.ntns  duiing  the 
past  month,  without  any  especial  epidemic  pre- 
vailing. 

While  as  to  tvmperatttrrs  the  month  under  review 
for  this  year  is  only  about  a  degree  and  a  quarter 
below  the  av' rage  for  the  past  e  ghty-one  years. 
At  the  same  time,  as  compared  wit  Ii  the  entire  win- 
ter, Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  1  Vnnsylvnnia  hospital,  re- 
marks :  "The  mean  temperature  of  the  ftrtt  seven- 
teen days  in  March  was  33.30  degrees,  which  is 
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colder  than  either  of  the  three  winter  months  of 
1869  and  1870." 

Nor  has  this  feature  of  the  season  been  confined 
to  this  locality.  From  the  4th  to  the  8th  inst.,  we 
glean  the  following  items  : 

"It  snowed  at  Washington  and  Richmond,  Va., 
all  of  yesterday.  At  Richmond,  nine  inches  had 
fallen  by  night.  At  Helena,  Montana,  on  Friday 
night,  the  thermometer  marked  twenty  degrees  be- 
low zero." 

"  The  Montreal  policemen  are  busily  engaged  in 
making  the  people  of  that  city  remove  enormous 
icicles  which  hang  from  the  eves  of  their  houses." 

"The  cold  has  lately  been  so  intense  at  Vittoria, 
in  Spain,  that  several  farmers  were  frozen  to  death 
on  their  return  home  from  the  market."  ' 

While  as  late  as  the  17th  of  the  month  we  find 
the  following : 

"  A  heavy  snow-storm  prevailed  yesterday 
throughout  Canada,  blocking  the  railroads.  The 
trains  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  are  also 
delayed  by  a  snow  storm,  and  the  passengers  are  re- 
ported to  be  without  provisions  and  suffering.  At 
Rochester  the  snow  is  about  four  feet  deep  on  a 
level,  and  the  roofs  of  several  buildings  have  been 
crushed  by  it.  A  snow  storm  began  at  Pottsville 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  continued  yesterday  morning, 
seventeen  inches  having  fallen." 

"A  letter  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  dated  the  16th, 
says  the  severest  snow  storm  known  for  fifteen 
years  had  been  raging  there  the  past  seventy 
hours." 

The  Weather  in  Russia. — "Letters  from  St. 
Petersburg  state  that  never  in  the  memory  of  man 
has  more  intense  cold  been  experienced  than  that 
to  which  people  are  at  this  moment  exposed  in  Rus- 
sia, Portland,  and  all  the  northern  countries.  On 
February  1st,  the  Reaumur  thermometer  at  Moscow 
marked  30  deg.  below  zero  (35|  deg.  below  zero 
Fahr.)  No  such  cold  has  yet  been  known  in  those 
countries.  At  Lamberg  and  Cracow,  that  is  to  say 
at  50.  deg.  of  latitude  (that  of  Brussels,)  the  glass 
marked  22  deg.  and  25  deg.  below  Reaumur,  (17 J 
deg.  and  24^  deg.  below  zero  Fahr.)  A  number  of 
deaths  from  congelation  are  registered  by  the  Rus- 
sian journals,  amongst  them  of  several  sentries 
frozen  at  their  posts." 

The  storm  of  the  16th  was  a  terrible  one  on  our 
coast.  Fearful  shipwrecks  ocurred  on  the  "Stetson 
House  Beach,"  Long  Branch,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
a  number  of  lives,  of  which  heart  rending  scenes 
graphic  accounts  have  been  published.  The  gale 
and  storm  of  the  26th  were  also  very  destructive, 
covering  the  marshes  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  with 
water  from  that  place  clear  to  the  Delaware  river, 
overflowing  the  track  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad,  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches,  a  mile  or  two  above  Wilmington.  It 
was  also  very  severe  in  Philadelphia.  The  water 
of  the  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount  attained  a  height  of 
forty-nine  inches  above  the  dam.  No  damage,  how- 
ever, was  sustained  by  the  works. 

On  the  Delaware  it  was  still  worse,  though  with- 
out doing  much  damage.  The  out-going  tide  usual- 
ly lowers  the  stream  about  five  feet,  but  in  this  in- 
stance so  great  was  the  resistance  of  the  wind  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Torresdale  the  waves  rolled 
against  the  bluff  at  that  place  full  ten  feet  high.  The 
wharves  from  Race  street  down  to  Dock  street  were 
considerably  overflowed,  from  one  of  which  the 
water  carried  away  ten  tons  of  chalk.  . 

In  New  York  this  storm  of  the  26th  was  truly 
frightful,  covering  many  of  the  docks  with  water, 
which  in  Catharine  and  Fulton  streets  was  reported 


to  have  been  from  two  to  three  feet  deep.  Signs, 
fences,  the  walls  of  previously  burned  buildings, 
&c,  were  blown  indiscriminately  down :  but  worse 
than  all,  in  Forty- sixth  street,  a  large  three- story 
brick  house  was  prostrated,  crushing  an  adjoining 
frame  building  and  instantly  killing  five  out  of  its 
six  inmates,  viz  :  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  of  their 
children.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philada.,  4th  mo.  5th,  1870. 

ITEMS. 
The  Female  Anti-  slavery  Society  of  Philadelphia 
held  its  last  Annual  Meeting,  Third  month  24th, 
1870,  after  having  labored  about  thirty- seven  years. 
The  complete  minutes  of  the  Society  were  presented 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  inspection  of  those  present, 
and  an  application  was  made  by  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  to  have  them  placed  among 
its  archives. 

The  American  Anti- slavery  Society  held  its  last 
Meeting  in  New  York,  on  Seventh-day,  the  9th 
inst.  With  the  rejoicing  at  the  consummation  of 
their  labors,  a  feeling  of  humble  thankfulness  was 
said  to  prevail,  and  that  to  the  "Highest  should 
be  all  the  glory."  When  at  the  opening  the  Presi- 
dent asked  if  any  one  felt  like  offering  vocal  prayer, 
it  was  responded  to  in  an  impressive  silence,  under 
which  the  vast  assembly  was  deeply  solemnized. 

Effect  of  Exposure  on  Coal. — Professor  Rockwell 
has  called  attention  to  the  deterioration  which  coal 
suffers  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  it  as  dry  as  possible.  An- 
thracite suffers  the  least,  bituminous  the  most.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Grrundmann,  coal  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  in  heaps  loses  during  a  period 
of  nine  months  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  value  as  fuel, 
and  about  as  much  as  gas  making  material ;  it  un- 
dergoes a  process  of  slow  combustion,  taking  up 
oxygen  and  giving  off  the  volatile  products  of  oxy- 
dation — air  and  moisture  playing  the  principal  part, 
and  warmth  promoting  it ;  the  valuable  combusti- 
ble ingredients  are  lost,  and  the  injurious  ones,  as 
sulphur,  oxygen,  and  ash,  are  relatively  increased. 
Coke  from  weathered  coal  is  of  inferior  quality, 
losing  its  adherence.  These  facts  have  been  gener- 
ally understood  for  a  long  time,  but  the  practice  in 
some  yards  gives  no  heed  to  the  loss  of  heating  val- 
ues which  coal  undergoes  from  exposure  to  the 
weather.  It  is  found  with  no  covering  to  shield  it 
from  the  rain,  wind,  and  snow,  and  its  exposure 
and  loss  thereby  seems  to  attract  no  attention  from 
the  very  "  practical"  men  who  have  care  of  it. 
Neither  wood  nor  coal  can  bear  long  exposure  to  the 
elements  without  losing  a  large  share  of  their  value 
as  fuel. — American  Railway  Times. 

Salt  Mines  in  the  West. — In  the  Pahranagat 
district,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  distant  from  Austin,  perhaps,  180  miles,  is 
a  remarkable  mountain  of  salt,  about  seventy  miles 
south  of  the  mines.  It  is  reported  to  be  about  five 
miles  in  length  and  600  feet  in  height.  The  body 
of  salt  is  of  unknown  depth.  It  is  chemically  pure 
and  crystalline,  and  does  not  deliquesce  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  Like  rock,  it  requires  blasting 
from  the  mine,  whence  it  is  taken  in  large  blocks, 
and  is  as  transparent  as  glass. — Keystone.  ' 

The  prevalence  of  infectious  fever  at  Rome  is  at 
last  being  taken  notice  of  by  the  English  papers. 
The  London  Times  publishes  a  letter  trom  a  recent 
visitor  to  Rome,  warning  travellers  against  going  to 
that  city,  and  asserting  that  the  hotel  keepers  take 
no  precautions  for  the  protection  of  their  guests, 
who  are  without  any  compunction  placed  in  infect- 
ed rooms. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS, 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  100.) 

Some  three  years  after  the  visit  of  the 
Friendly  Indians,  as  described,  we  read  that 
the  excellent  John  Woolman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  meeting,  and  iu  company  with 
his  friend  Benjamin  Parvin,  journeyed  to  the 
Indian  settlement  of  Wehaloosing,  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  says  in  his 
journal,  "  I  thought  that  the  affectionate  rare 
of  a  good  man  for  his  only  broths  ir  .  Mic- 
tion does  not  exceed  what  I  then  felt  lor  that 
people."  It  was  in  this  loving  spirit  that,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  Sixth  month,  1763,  he 
commenced  his  journey,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  alarming  intelligence  received  at  Phila- 
delphia just  previous  to  his  departure,  "that 
the  Indians  had  taken  a  fort  from  the  English, 
westward,  and  slain  and  scalped  English  peo- 
ple in  divers  places."  This  information  was 
imparted  to  him  by  some  of  his  Philadelphia 
Friends,  who,  solicitous  for  his  safety,  started, 
on  the  reception  of  the  news,  lor  Mount  Holly, 
where  he  resided,  reaching  there  late  on  the 
ni^ht  prior  to  his  departure.  So  important 
did  they  deem  their  errand  that  lie  was 
aroused  from  sleep  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  it.  A  fter  a  conference  with  these  Friends, 
John  Woolman  again  retired  to  bed,  having 
his  "  heart,  tamed  to  the  Lord  for  heavenly 
instruction,"  and,  "in  a  few  hour's  time,  his 
mind  became  settled  in  the  belief  thai  it  was 
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his  duty  to  proceed  on  the  journey,"  and  his 
wife,  who  had  also  expressed  uneasiness  about 
his  going,  bore  the  announcement  of  his  de- 
termination to  depart  "  with  a  good  degree  of 
resignation."  Some  three  weeks  w?ere  occu- 
pied in  their  travels  through  the  wilderness, 
and  his  opportunities  with  the  natives  were 
not  only  productive  of  peace  to  his  own  mind, 
but  he  has  left  on  record  his  belief,  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  wrought  on  some  hearts  to  edifi- 
cation," even  when,  in  some  instances,  the 
words  spjken  "  were  not  understood  by  them." 
As  an  interesting  account  of  this  visit  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Journal,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  give  a  few  brief  extracts  there- 
from, that  those  unfamiliar  with  his  experi- 
ences, and  interested  in  the  subject,  may  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  his  writings.  He  and 
his  compauion  crossed  the  river  at  Burling- 
ton. Near  the  place  where  they  pitched  their 
tent  to  spend  the  first  night  in  the  woods, 
they  noticed  "  on  the  sides  of  large  trees, 
peeled  for  the  purpose,  various  representa- 
tions of  men,  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
wars,  and  of  some  killed  in  battle,  this  being 
a  path  heretofore  used  by  warriors.  These 
were  painted  mostly  in  red,  but  some  in 
black."  An  examination  of  "  these  Indian 
histories"  awakened  serious  reflections  on  the 
horrors  of  war. 

On  the  17th  of  the  month,  the  two  Friends 
reached  Wehaloosing.  The  Journal  records 
as  follows:  "The  first  Indian  that  we  saw/' 
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(as  they  approached  Wehaloosing,)  "  was  a 
woman  of  a  modest  appearance,  with  a  Bible, 
who  first  spake  to  our  guide,  and  then,  with  a 
harmonious  voice,  expressed  her  gladness  at 
seeing  us,  having  before  heard  of  our  coming  ; 
then,  by  the  direction  of  our  guide,  we  sat 
down  on  a  log,  and  he  went  to  the  town,  to  tell 
the  people  Ave  were  come.  My  companion 
and  I  sitting  thus  together  in  deep  inward  si- 
lence, the  poor  woman  came  and  sat  near  us; 
and  great  awfulness  coming  over  us,  we  re- 
joiced in  a  sense  of  God's  love  manifested  to 
our  poor  soul.  After  a  while  we  heard  a 
conk  shell  blow  several  times,  and  then  came 
John  Curtis  and  another  Indian  man,  who 
kindly  invited  us  into  a  house  near  the  town, 
where  we  found,  I  suppose,  about  sixty  peo- 
ple sitting  in  silence  ;  and,  after  sitting  a  short 
time,  I  stood  up,  and  in  some  tenderness  of 
spirit,  acquainted  them  with  the  nature  of  my 
visit,  and  that  a  concern  for  their  good  had 
made  me  willing  to  come  thus  far  to  see  them, 
— all  in  a  few  short  sentences  :  which,  some  of 
them  understanding,  interpreted  it  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  there  appeared  gladness  amongst 
them.  Then  I  showed  them  my  certificate, 
which  was  explained  to  them."  At  another 
meeting,  held  the  following  evening,  "  the  in- 
terpreters, in  attempting  to  acquaint  the  peo- 
ple with  what  was  said,  found  some  difficulty, 
as  none  of  them  were  quite  perfect  in  the 
English  and  Delaware  tongues  ;  so  they  helped 
one  another,  and  we  labored  along,  Divine 
love  attending ;  and  afterwards  feeling  my 
mind  covered  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,!  told 
the  interpreter  that  I  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
pray  to  God,  and  believe  if  I  prayed  aright 
He  would  hear  me;  and  expressed  my  will- 
ingness for  them  to  omit  interpreting  ;  so  our 
meeting  ended  with  a  degree  of  Divine  love, 
and  before  the  people  went  out  I  observed 
Papunchang,  the  man  who  had  been  very 
zealous  in  laboring  for  a  reformation  in  that 
town,  being  very  tendered,  spoke  to  one  of  the 
interpreters,  and  I  was  afterwards  told  he  said 
in  substance  as  follows  :  '  I  love  to  feel  where 
words  come  from.' "  After  several  other 
meetings  with  these  Moravian  Indians,  the 
two  Friends  started  for  home  on  the  21st  of 
the  Sixth  month,  arriving  there  on  the  27th. 

The  interchange  of  friendly  visits  betwreen 
the  Indians  and  Quakers  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  early  days  of  our  country's 
history ;  when  such  social  meetings  were  pre- 
vented from  any  cause,  the',"  Epistle"  and  the 
"  Belt  of  Wampum"  were  substituted,  and 
served  as  a  reminder  to  each  of  the  covenant 
of  peace  and  good  will  made  by  their  fathers. 
In  1771,  Capt.  Killbuck,  a  Delaware  chief, 
visited  Philadelphia,  and  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  some  of  the  Friends  during  his 
stay.    At  his  departure  he  carried  with  him 


the  following  Epistle  from  Friends,  to  those 
of  his  tribe  at  Muskingum :  "  Brothers,  our 
eyes  and  ears  are  always  open  to  see  and  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  to  us,  and  our  hearts 
freely  receive  your  declarations  of  that  broth- 
erly love  and  friendship  you  informed  us  you 
retain  for  us ;  and  we  desire  your  eyes  and 
ears  may  in  like  manner  remain  open,  and 
your  hearts  be  ever  prepared  to  receive  from 
us  the  like  proofs  of  love  and  friendship  we 
have  for  you." 

"Brothers,  we  are  glad  to  hear  the  last 
message  we  sent  you  was  so  agreeable  to  you. 
We  wish  you  had  been  able  to  understand 
every  part  of  it  clearly,  and  that  the  Inter- 
preter you  have  had  been  more  capable  of 
explaining  it.  We  sincerely  desire  that  you 
become  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  benefit 
of  clearly  knowing  and  living  in  the  practice 
of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ,  and  that  some 
persons,  who  had  no  other  design  than  to  do 
you  good,  were  willing  to  go  among  you  and 
help  to  instruct  you.  Whenever  such  offer 
to  go,  we  intend  to  assist  and  help  them  in 
this  good  work.  We  are  sensible  that,  for 
want  of  an  Interpreter,  we  have  not  fully  un- 
derstood all  you  said  to  us,  but  hope  we  shall 
be  better  provided  at  our  next  meeting." 

"Brothers,  we  often  remember  what  you 
said  of  the  friendship  and  kindness  your 
grandfathers  manifested  to  ours  when  they 
first  came  to  settle  in  this  land.  We  desire 
our  children  may  also  remember  it,  and  as 
we  have  given  you  proofs  of  our  regard  and 
friendship  when  we  have  seen  you  at  the  pub- 
lic treaties,  we  shall  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  further  proofs  thereof; 
but  as  we  are  not  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  we  cannot  do  any  more  than  as- 
sure you  if  our  willingness  to  hold  fast  the 
friendship  we  have  ever  had  for  you,  and 
which  we  desire  may  ever  remain  between 
you  and  us." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  is  the  fol- 
lowing note,  addressed  to 

"  Brother  Kill  buck.  We  understand  the 
Governor  has  directed  Thomas  Apty  to  ac- 
company and  guard  thee  to  Carlisle.  We 
have  always  found  him  a  trusty,  careful  man, 
and  have  desired  him  to  use  his  best  endeav- 
ors to  protect  thee  from  any  insult  or  injury, 
and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  which  he 
can  do  for  thy  being  safely  conducted  to 
Richard  Callender,  with  whom  thou  art  well 
acquainted.  We  heartily  wish  thee  a  safe  re- 
turn home." 

Philadelphia,  7th  of  10th  mo.,  1771. 

Two  years  later,  and  Captain  Killbuck 
again  returned  to  Philadelphia,  bringing  with 
him  the  expression  of  the  love  and  good  will 
of  his  brethren,  which  occasioned  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  Friends : 
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"To  Netawwattwatemum*  and 
the  rest  of  our  Brethren,  the  Delaware  In- 
dians, atKaikailammapaihung. 

"  Brothers,  we  are  glad  to  hear  the  mes- 
sage you  have  sent  us  by  our  brother,  Cap- 
tain Killbuck.  We  have  taken  what  you 
say  to  us  into  our  hearts,  and  shall  think  of 
it  with  desires  for  your  good.  The  love  that 
was  in  the  hearts  of  Onas  and  our  grand- 
fathers to  your  grandfathers  is  in  our  hearts 
to  you  and  your  children. 

"  Brothers,  we  shall  think  often  on  what 
you  say  about  being  instructed  in  the  true 
worship  of  God,  and  of  your  children  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write.  We  hope  these  good 
desires  are  raised  in  your  minds  by  the  good 
spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  if  you  remain  steady 
therein,  it  will  please  the  great  God  to  make 
the  way  open  for  obtaining  your  desires. 

"  Brothers,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  will  of 
God,  who  created  us,  that  we  should  all  be 
happy,  and  that  He  hath  given  a  measure  of 
His  Good  Spirit  to  us  all,  and  that  those  who 
in  humility  and  sincerity  attend  to  the  in- 
structions of  this  Good  Spirit,  living  in  obe- 
dience thereto,  will  become  sober,  righteous 
men,  and  by  degrees  know  more  and  more 
how  to  worship  him  aright ;  and  as  all  good 
comes  from  God,  we  are  in  hopes  he  will  fill 
the  hearts  of  some  of  our  brethren  with  such 
love  to  you  that  they  will  be  constrained  to 
visit  you,  and  give  you  such  advice  and  in- 
struction as  from  a  sense  of  that  love  they 
may  find  it  their  duty  to  communicate  unto 
you,  and,  until  they  can,  we  hope  and  desire 
that  you  may  attend  to  the  teaching  of  that 
Good  Spirit  which  you  may  hear  and  feel 
within  you.  Some  of  your  fathers,  and  many 
of  our  fathers,  became  wise  and  good  men, 
living  in  love  and  peace,  by  acting  according 
to  the  teachings  of  that  Good  Spirit,  which 
always  leads  men  to  live  like  brethren  ;  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  those  who  hate  one 
another  do  not  mind  the  teachings  of  that 
Spirit.  If  any  of  our  brethren  should,  from 
a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  to  you,  be  concerned 
to  go  and  see  you  or  to  instruct  your  children, 


*Netauwattemum  or  Netawatwees, 
was  the  head  chi-  f  of  the  Delawares  at  this  time, 
He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  remarkable  for  his  ex- 
cellent judgment.  Duriug  the  year  1773,  he  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  another  missionary  among 
his  people,  who  came  without  his  consent  or  ap- 
proval ;  this  displeased  him,  for  he  said,  "  they  have 
teachers  enough  already,  and  a  new  one  can  teaofa 
nothing  but  the  same  doctrine."  The  missionary, 
however,  was  permitted  to  remain  among  them, 
and  it  is  said  through  his  instrumentality  the  old 
chief  became  a  convert  to  the  Moravian  faith.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  left  to  his  children  and  posterity 
this  testimony  :  "I  have  reoeievd  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  my  last  will  and  testament."  This  ohtef 
died  much  lamented,  at  Pittsburg,  in  1 77U. 


we  shall  send  a  certificate  with  them  by  which 
you  may  know  them. 

"  Brethren,  we  also  think  that  men  who 
undertake  to  instruct  children  should  be  so- 
ber, religious  men,  who  live  in  the  fear  of  God  ; 
and  when  we  can  find  any  such,  willing  to  go 
and  live  amongst  you,  we  intend  to  assist  and 
encourage  them  to  do  so." 

"  Brethren,  we  hope  what  hath  been  said  to 
you  by  our  Governor  and  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  in  answer  to  your  message,  will 
be  very  satisfactory.  As  we  are  not  concerned 
in  Government  affairs,  we  must  leave  to  their 
direction  what  you  said  about  coming  to  a 
treaty,  and  about  sending  some  of  your  wise 
men  to  England.  But  we  are  always  glad  to 
see  you  ;  and  as  we  have  always  held  fast  the 
covenant  chain,  and  been  willing  to  keep  the 
council  fire  burning,  as  you  have  seen  when 
amongst  us,  so  you  may  be  assured  we  shall 
always  do  so."  "  Brethren,  we  now  send  ycu 
a  large  Silver  Medal,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
the  head  of  our  great,  good  king  George,  whom 
we  should  all  love  and  obe}r,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  the  Council  fire,  kept  burning  both  by 
you  and  us,  w7hile  we  sit  smoking  the  calamet 
pipe  of  peace ;  and  while  we  are  thus  united, 
we  shall  be  strong." 

"  This  is  sent  by  your  brethren,  the  Qua- 
kers in  Pennsylvania,  the  true  children  of 
Onas,  and  the  first  settlers  of  the  province, 
who  wish  you  may  be  wise  and  good  men 
while  you  live  here,  and  then  you  will  be  for- 
ever happy  hereafter  ;  for  though  your  bodies 
will  die  and  may  be  put  into  the  earth,  your 
souls  will  go  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  made 
us  all,  and  by  whose  just  judgment  every  man 
will  receive  a  reward,  according  as  his  works 
have  been  whilst  in  the  body." 

(To  be  continued.) 

"What  constitutes,  as  a  general  rule,  waste 
of  time?  We  answer  in  a  single  sentence — 
Whatever  hinders  or  prevents  you  doing  your 
work  in  life.  Every  one  should  realise  that 
his  duty  here  consists  In  applying  himself  to 
some  worthy  work,  and  his  time  may  then 
safely  and  without  waste  be  divided  into  three 
periods — preparing  for  work,  doing  work  and 
resting  from  work.  Waste  of  time,  then,  be- 
comes a  thing  purely  relative.  What  is  mere 
waste  in  one  case  is  real  profit  in  Another. 
The  idle  man  who  travels  simply  For  pleasure, 
is  simply  wasting  his  time;  the  man  who 
travels  for  safety,  or  the  man  who  travels  to 
get  rest  from  work,  or  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  is  not  wasting  or  abusing  bin  time,  he 
is  turning  it  to  good  account. 

Let  the  heart  be  filled  with  some  good  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  let  the  mind  be  directed 
towards  some  congenial  pursuit,  and  then  our 
innocent  pleasures  will  be  as  little  in  danger 
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of  degenerating  into  criminal  indulgence,  as 
our  wholesome  recreations  into  waste  of  time." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  WEST  OF  THE  MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 

Having  just  read  with  lively  interest  the 
communication  in  the  Intelligencer,  over  the 
signature  of  T.  M.  J.,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  late  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
also  contains  information  of  an  increase  of 
fraternal  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  who  have 
been  alienated  by  the  dissensions  of  other 
years,  I  have  felt  impelled  to  express  how 
grateful  was  the  intelligence,  and  to  respond 
to  it  by  briefly  alluding  to  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  recently  held  at  Wapsinonac. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
though  smaller  than  usual,  was  a  season  of 
favor.  Some  subjects  connected  with  the 
,  ministry  were  weightily  considered,  and  also 
that  of  the  custom  which  now  prevails,  for 
two  men  Friends  to  close  our  religious  meet- 
ings, when  it  might  be  as  suitable,  and  more 
in  harmony  with  our  profession,  on  occasions 
when  it  seemed  right  to  do  so,  for  the  service 
to  be  performed  by  women  Friends,  thus  ren- 
dering it  reciprocal,  and  not  to  be  wholly  de- 
termined by  men  Friends. 

The  Society  of  Friends  are  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  most  religious  denominations,  in  re- 
lation to  the  recognition  of  women  in  the 
ministry,  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  see  that  we 
live  in  the  Light  and  move  in  it. 

The  public  Meeting  on  First-day  was  large, 
and  solemnity  prevailed. 

On  Second-day,  a  severe  snow-storm  set  in, 
making  it  perilous  to  travel,  and  for  a  time 
it  arrested  railroad  and  telegraphic  communi- 
cation. Some  Friends  who  left  their  homes 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  after  travelling  a  half  day's  journey, 
were  turned  back  on  account  of  being  unable 
to  cross  the  Iowa  river  ;  there  were,  however, 
representatives  present  from  all  the  Monthly 
Meetings. 

Impressive  testimonies  were  borne;  one 
by  a  Friend,  a  member  of  "  the  other  branch 
of  Society,"  who  attended  the  meeting  at  his 
request.  The  answers  to  the  queries  were 
full  in  regard  to  love  and  unity. 

An  indulged  meeting  was  reported  in  Ce- 
dar County,  twelve  miles  north  of  West  Lib- 
erty, where  a  few  families  of  Friends  are  lo- 
cated. Some  Friends  from  "  the  other  branch" 
of  our  Society  have  felt  it  right  to  unite  in 
membership  with  us.  What  a  blessed  at- 
tainment it  is  to  be  unclothed  of  sectarian 
narrowness,  and  to  desire  the  prosperity  of 
the  blessed  truth  wherever  it  rises  in  domin- 
ion !  As  a  further  instance  of  liberality,  an 
approved  minister  was  recently  concerned  to 


attend  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends,  which  was  quite  large.  After  some 
service  in  the  first  meeting,  being  weightily 
impressed  to  ask  for  the  opening  of  the  shut- 
ters, it  was  considered  by  men's  and  women's 
meetings,  and  concurred  in. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, several  of  our  members  have  appeared  in 
the  ministry  to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of 
Friends.  Some  worthy  of  double  honor  have 
been  removed  in  Infinite  Wisdom  to  a  more 
exalted  state  of  being,  and  while  we  feel  the 
bereavement,  a  desire  prevails  that  the  living 
may  gird  on  the  armor  of  righteousness  and 
rely  more  confidingly  on  the  Arm  of  Divine 
Power. 

The  catholic  spirit  exhibited  in  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  so-called  evangelical 
churches  are  open  to  Friends,  is  encouraging. 
During  the  past  winter,  one  of  the  largest 
religious  societies  in  this  city  gave  up  their 
regular  First-day  morning  service  for  a 
Friend,  and  another  is  about  to  do  the  same. 
These  are  certainly  "  signs  of  the  times,"  and 
call  for  greater  watchfulness  on  our  part, 
"  even  unto  prayer." 

The  First-day  school  subject  meets  with  no 
opposition,  and,  notwithstanding  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  winter  in  our  northern  climate, 
they  have  been  kept  up  in  some  places. 

The  Intelligencer  is  read,  by  some  of  us, 
with  increased  interest.  The  scientific,  the 
literary,  and  anecdotal,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious articles,  present  attractive  diet  for  the 
truth-loving  mind.  J.  A.  D. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  3d  mo.  29th,  1870. 

The  growth  toward  the  infinite  in  goodness 
must  lead  men  into  sympathy  with  all  classes 
and  conditions,  and  to  hnve  true  sympathy 
one  i7  si  enter  fully  into  the  life  of  individu- 
als of  all  conditions. 


OTOE  AGENCY. 

Extracted  from  a  letter  f  rom  Sallie  C.  Ely, 
long  a  teacher  of  the  Freedmen,  and  now 
teacher  of  our  Otoe  School,  to  Deborah  F. 
Wharton. 

Otoe  Agency,  3d  mo.  20th,  1870. 
Thy  letter  to  Albert  Green  was  read  to  us, 
and  we  feel  very  glad  and  grateful  that  we 
are  to  have  such  help  as  you  so  kindly  prof- 
fer. Without  it,  we  would  do  very  little; 
with  you  to  aid  us,  much  good,  I  trust.  There 
is  every  thing  to  be  done  here,  as  Albert  has 
told  you.  They  (the  Indians)  are  good-na- 
tured, and  seem  kindly  disposed  and  eager  to 
be  assisted  to  live  better.  I  just  came  in 
from  some  of  the  wigwams, — miserable  mud 
huts,  cold  and  damp.  I  hope  some  of  their 
land  can  be  sold,  so  that  houses  may  be  built 
for  them,  and  an  Industrial  School.  My 
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dear  friend,  this  work  is  greater,  I  believe, 
than  even  the  Freed  men's  :  more  to  be  done ; 
they  live  so  wretchedly,  and  cannot  talk  Eng- 
lish. It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  good  ma- 
terial, and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  begin  at  the 
bottom.  Get  them  out  of  these  huts,  if  pos- 
sible; teach  them  to  be  clean  and  discard  the 
blanket.  We  have  so  many,  and  numbers 
are  sick  now,  mostly  children,  with  measles 
and  bad  colds.  They  have  their  Indian  doc- 
tors, who  are  worse  than  nothing.  They 
bleed  the  babes  and  all,  by  cutting  their  fore- 
heads and  cheeks,  and  the  little  things  die  off 
distressingly ;  three  or  four  down  in  a  hut  in 
the  smoke,  heat  and  dirt,  swathed  in  dirty 
blankets  and  heads  close  to  the  fire.  Indeed 
all  their  habits  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
Hygiene.  We  need  a  doctor  here — one  who 
would  conscientiously  attend  them,  not  only 
administering  to  disease,  but  to  teach  them 
what  is  and  is  not  conducive  to  health.  They 
would  have  faith  in  a  doctor,  whilst  they  have 
not  in  Albert  and  us.  I  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  keep  their  feet  to  the  fire  and  their 
heads  cool,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded.  I 
wish  you  could  induce  some  physician  to  come 
out  and  get  them  out  of  this  ruinous  way  of 
treating  the  sick.  Bleed  for  every  thing, 
even  common  colds,  till  they  bleed  them  to 
death.  It  is  too  bad  to  see  the  bright  little 
children  just  hurried  out  of  existence. 

Perhaps  you  know  of  some  physician  who 
would  be  willing  to  come  for  a  time, — a  year 
even, — if  there  is  any  way  to  pay  him.  We 
would  accommodate  him  ;  and  living  is  cheap, 
and  the  experience  would  be  of  great  value 
to  a  young  doctor.  Last  spring  about  forty 
died  in  this  camp,  and  this  spring  the  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  no  better.  More  than 
half  are  sick  now  with  measles,  severe  colds 
and  fevers.  The  doctor  who  can  be  gotten  to 
attend,  comes  twenty  miles,  from  Beatrice, 
and  charges  not  less  than  $15.00  a  visit.  Al- 
bert pays  him  out  of  his  sick  fund.  So  if 
there  was  one  here,  it  would  save  much,  and 
lie  could  put  his  shoulder  to  any  wheel.  That 
is  the  way  we  have  to  do  in  school  and  out. 
It  just  occurred  to  me  how  useful  a  woman 
physician  would  be.  She  could  teach  the  In- 
dians how  to  live  right  in  regard  to  the  laws 
of  health.  They  would  have  faith  in  her, 
because  she  was  "  a  Medicine- Woman."  They 
have  squaws  to  doctor  them  a  great  deal. 
How  I  wish  you  would  salary  one  and  send 
her  out. 

We  have  been  giving  out  boiled  rice,  crack- 
ers, &c.j  to  the  sick,  carrying  it  around.  I 
made  a  pot  of  soup  from  scraps,  rice,  &c. 
My  cousin  and  I  were  starting  out  with  it. 
I  asked  an  Indian  near  by  to  carry  the  kettle. 
He  said,  "  You  carry."  I  told  him  no,  men 
must  help  work  ;  they  stronger  than  we.    J  lo 


laughed,  and  picked  it  up  with  a  bad  grace, 
and  strode  away  among  the  wigwams,  and 
gave  it  to  a  boy  to  carry.  We  have  a  great 
time  telling  them  about  helping  their  squaws 
work. 

Samuel's  business  is  to  teach  farming.  He 
feels  quite  encouraged ;  says  several  have 
shown  their  desire  to  work.  He  is  going  to 
try  to  get  them  to  plant  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles, particularly  potatoes,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  so  poor  next  year,  and  more  healthy  too. 

Albert  has  gone  to  St.  Joe  for  supplies. 
My  husband  said  last  evening  (after  we  had 
been  around  in  the  wretched  huts,  built  of 
poles,  covered  with  mud  and  hay,  which  gets 
wet  and  smells  so  badly  after  a  rainy  spell, 
thus  causing  disease,)  that  as  soon  as  Albert 
returns,  he  will  suggest  that  they  try  to  in- 
duce the  Indians  to  give  up  their  wigwams 
and  build  log  houses,  with  good  floors,  win- 
dows and  chimneys.  There  is  plenty  of  tim- 
ber and  a  saw-mill.  I  trust  they  will  be  wil- 
ling to  try. 

I  have  delightful  visions  of  seeing  my  schol- 
ars dressed  clean  and  nice.  Intend  they  shall 
all  wash  and  comb  heads  before  going  into 
school.  Ring  early,  and  have  them  come 
here  and  do  it  beforehand.  Superintending 
to  teach  them  how  to  do  it.  My  school  is 
real  pleasant,  and  a  large  number  know  their 
English  names,  which  I  have  marked  on 
pieces  of  muslin  and  tacked  on,  so  that  I 
could  remember  them.  They  seem  proud  of 
the  names.  I  do  want  women  Friends  to  come 
out  next  spring  and  summer  to  see  my  school, 
— to  have  women  come  with  the  men.  There 
is  work  here  for  three  teachers  in  school  and 
out.  I  teach  from  10  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4. 
They  can't  endure  longer  confinement.  Will 
have  the  girls  sew  out  of  school.  Please  send 
lots  of  patches  for  quilts,  with  thread  and 
thimbles,  and  coarse  combs — fine  ones  will  not 
go  through  their  hair.  I  could  not  get  along 
without  my  woman  interpreter.  We  teach 
our  language  all  we  can  by  objects.  Some  of 
the  toys  you  sent  we  use  for  that  purpose. 
They  acquire  names  readily. 

I  need  a  blackboard  and  illustrated  cards 
more  than  anything  else,  with  slates  and  pen- 
cils, to  keep  them  employed. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  more  summer 
suits  for  girls  and  boys,  with  hats  and  mate- 
rial to  make  sun-bonnets — so  that  1  can  tix 
uj>  my  scholars. 

Our  Indians  are  not  intemperate,  which  is 
a  great  thing.  They  all  seem  to  haw  great 
respect  for  Albert,  he  is  so  genial  with  them, 
and  good  and  kind.  We  are  glad  to  work 
with  one  so  interested  and  true  as  he  is. 

Any  clothing  for  sick  and  old  will  be  accept- 
able. They  go  almost  naked  when  the  weather 
gets  warm,  and  the  blanket  has  to  be  laid  aside. 
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We  do  want  to  have  have  them  dressed  neat 
and  clean.  The  Iowas  are  much  more  civil- 
ized than  ours.  The  Otoes  are  pleasant  and 
harmless,  but  all  Indian.  We  like  them  very 
much.  I  do  want  to  see  this  tribe  improving 
every  way.  Thee  said  write,  and  I  have,  for 
I  like  to  tell  ot  my  school  to  those  interested. 

Truly  thine,  Sallie  C.  Ely. 

—  

Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  3d  mo.  29th,  1870. 

Esteemed  friend,  D.  F.  W. — Having  cori- 
cluded  to  defer  acknowledging  the  reception 
of  thy  favor  of  Second  month  24th  until  after 
the  arrival  and  distribution  of  the  box  there- 
in mentioned,  a  longer  period  of  time  has 
elapsed  than  I  had  anticipated. 

Box  number  ten  came  duly  to  hand,  and 
its  valuable  contents  have  added  much  to  the 
comfort  of  our  school  children  and  the  effici- 
ency of  our  school.  The  charts,  slates  and 
black-board  have  proved  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  us,  and  the  assortment  of  clothing  was 
admirably  suited  to  our  wishes.  The  various 
"  Aid  Associations"  have  indeed  done  nobly, 
and  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  their 
labors  is  perhaps  greater  than  they  have 
imagined.  The  children  in  this  Agency,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  have  nearly  all 
received  garments,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  comfortably  clothed.  The  old  and 
infirm  members  of  the  tribe  have  also  been 
supplied  with  such  clothing  as  they  seemed  to 
require,  and  their  condition  has  been  ren- 
dered measurably  comfortably. 

The  "  Sanitary  Fund"  placed  in  our  hands 
has  been  the  means  of  supplying  at  least  two 
hundred  invalids  with  suitable  food  and  medi- 
cines, administered  by  ourselves,  or  the  at- 
tendance of  a  regular  physician. 

Our  day  school  is  progressing  satisfactori- 
ly, and  promises  to  prove  a  complete  success. 
The  children,  by  regular  attendance  and  prop- 
er behaviour,  show  an  interest  which  is  hope- 
ful, and  they  already  seem  attached  and  obe- 
dient to  their  teacher.  In  reply  to  thy  query, 
as  to  the  number  of  boxes  heretofore  received, 
I  believe  all  that  have  reached  us  do  not  ex- 
ceed ten. 

With  feelings  of  fellowship  in  a  good  cause, 
and  a  belief  that  our  joint  labors  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  I  am  sincerely  thy 
friend,  Albert  L.  Green. 

Self-Help. — He  who  has  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  resolute  self-help,  has  made  little 
progress  as  a  student, — has  grown  little  to- 
wards real  manhood.  Half  the  world  refuses 
to  do  its  own  thinking,  to  toil  through  the 
solution  of  its  own  knotty  problems :  hence 
half  the  world  who  will  not  do  this  must  be 
subject  to  the  other  half  who  will.  They  who 
do  the  thinking  will  either  dh  ectly  or  indirectly 
do  the  governing. 


To  William  Denny,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Gov- 

ernor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Prov~ 

inee  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

The  Address  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  people  called  Quakers  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia for  themselves  and  their  brethren  in 
other  parts  of  the  province,  sheweth. 

That  the  calamities  and  desolations  of  our 
fellow  subjects  on  the  frontiers  of  this  prov^- 
ince  having  been  the  painful  subject  of  our 
frequent  consideration,  with  desires  to  be  in- 
strumental toward  their  relief  by  every  means 
in  our  power  consistent  with  the  peaceable 
principles  we  profess,  some  of  us  had,  by  the 
permission  of  Gov.  Morris,  some  conferences 
the  last  spring  with  some  Indian  chiefs  from 
the  Six  Nations,  from  whence  we  were  con- 
firmed in  our  apprehensions  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  some  good  effect,  by  further  en- 
deavors to  promote  pacific  measures  with  the 
Delaware  Indians  on  the  northern  frontiers 
of  this  province. 

That  immediately  after  the  conferences, 
Gov.  Morris  sent  a  message  to  these  Indians, 
in  which  he  particularly  mentioned  "  our 
earnest  desires  to  interpose  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  receive  their  submission  and  establish 
a  firm  and  lasting  peace  with  them." 

That  from  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  In- 
dians who  delivered  this  message,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  Delaware  Indians  reposed 
great  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  our 
endeavors  to  that  purpose ;  and  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  second  message,  some  of  them  were 
induced  to  meet  Gov.  Morris  at  Easton,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  general 
treaty. 

That  a  considerable  number  of  us  attended 
the  said  treaty  at  Easton,  and  from  the  con- 
duct and  express  declarations  of  the  Indians 
were  assured  that  our  personal  attendance  was 
very  acceptable  to  them,  and  conducive  to  the 
general  service.  That  in  confirmation  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  desires  to  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  we  had  provided  a  present  of 
such  clothing  for  these  Indians  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be  immediately  in  want  of,  which 
Governor  Morris  was  pleased  to  deliver  them 
on  our  behalf. 

That  as  we  are  now  informed,  there  is  a 
much  larger  number  of  Indians  waiting  to 
meet  the  Governor  at  Easton,  being  still  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  promoting  the  restoration 
and  establishment  of  peace  with  them.  We 
are  ready  and  willing,  by  personally  attend- 
ing the  treaty,  to  manifest  the  continuance  of 
our  care  and  concern  herein,  and  our  hearty 
disposition  to  regain  and  improve  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians  to  the  general  interest  of 
our  country,  and  if  our  furnishing  of  a  supply 
of  clothing  for  these  Indians  against  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
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vided  at  the  public  expense,  may  in  any  mea- 
sure teud  to  these  purposes,  and  our  doing  it 
will  be  consistent  with  the  Governor's  plea- 
sure, we  shall  cheerfully  provide  and  send 
them  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  treaty,  to 
be  delivered  them  by  the  Governor  in  such 
manner  as  will  most  effectually  promote  the 
public  service  and  express  our  friendly  dispo- 
sition towards  them. 

All  of  which  is  with  much  respect  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  Governor. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  at  the  request  of  our 
brethren. 

Jonathan  Mifflin, 
Israel  Pemberton, 
Samuel  Preston  Moore, 
Abram  Dawes. 

Copy  of  Address  delivered  Wth  mo.  3d,  1756. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


My  dear  is  too  well  acquainted  with 

that  state  wherein  there  is  no  capacity  to 
move  or  act,  but  just  to  labor  to  be  still,  to 
require  any  apology  for  past  silence.  I  am 
like  one  emerging  from  a  deep  sleep,  and 
know  not  that  anything  can  be  found  in  the 
store-house  worth  sending  so  far  from  home. 
However,  as  the  pen  is  in  motion,  and  love  the 
spring  of  action,  I  will  move  along ;  perhaps 
something  may  be  recorded  that  will  at  least 
satisfy  my  dear  friends  that  their  poor  M.  B. 
is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  that  she 
feels  the  glow  of  pure  love  encircling  all  as 
a  mantle. 

This  feeling  is  cheering,  for  it  is  not  at  our 
command.  Of  latter  time  I  have  known  so 
little  about  it,  that  the  conclusion  has  been 
nearly  come  to  that  the  winter  would  not  be 
over  and  past,  and  the  singing  of  birds  would 
not  again  be  heard  in  my  land.  But  thanks 
be  to  the  eternal  Father,  who  has  been  pleased 
in  the  midst  of  judgment  to  remember  mercy, 
there  continues  to  be,  according  to  His  gra- 
cious promise,  a  succession  of  seasons :  and 
"  peace  be  still"  is  even  now  heard  from  amid 
the  storm. 

Often  the  poor  pilgrim  journeys  on  day  af- 
ter day,  scarcely  sensible  of  any  advancement 
in  the  highway  of  holiness;  and  then  a  little 
glimmer  of  light  breaks  through  the  clouds  of 
discouragement,  and  hope  whispers  that  if  we 
faint  not,  success  will  crown  every  honest  ef- 
fort. I  am  almost  certain  that  few  Others 
have  so  many  conflicts — so  many  weaknesses 
to  overcome;  hence  the  need  of  my  many  bap- 
tisms, in  order  that  the  creature  be  reduced 
to  that  state  wherein  self  is  of  no  reputation, 


and  in  which  the  service  assigned  can  be  per- 
formed. The  portion  allotted  me  has  often 
been  of  the  most  trying  kind,  and  yet  the  ac- 
knowledgment must  be  not  only  that  strength 
has  been  afforded  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ment, but  the  reward  has  been  ample ;  and, 
for  thy  encouragement  be  it  spoken,  whenever 
the  mind  or  will  is  given  up  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired, best  help  is  always  at  hand. 

My  mind  is  often  turned  with  deep  interest 
toward  every  member  of  your  family,  and  I 
believe  there  are  in  it  those  who,  if  faithful, 
will  be  valiants  in  the  best  of  causes.  The 
blossoms  will  fade  and  fall,  and  may  not  the 
full,  ripe  fruit  appear.  It  most  assuredly 
will  when  that  which  is  of  the  earth  is  made 
to  .occupy  its  own,  and  not  allowed  to  hold  the 
place  which  ought  exclusively  to  belong  to 
that  heavenly  principle,  which  is  born  of  the 
Etermal  Power,  the  possession  of  which  is 
ever  accompanied  with  spiritual  joy  and  re- 
joicing. 

I  felt  like  offering  thee  a  little  salutation  of 
love ;  and  although  the  feeling  has  scarcely 
taken  a  form  of  language,  the  pen  is  ready  to 
second  the  prompting  of  the  heart.  So  pres- 
ent art  thou  with  me  this  morning,  dear  friend, 
that  I  feel  space  does  not  separate  our  spirits, 
and  in  this  communion  I  have  been  strength- 
ened and  my  desires  renewed  for  a  more  per- 
fect heart  and  a  more  willing  mind  to  devote 
the  few  hours  of  my  remaining  life  to  His 
service  who  is  alone  worthy.  Among  the 
many  blessings  bestowed  upon  me  by  a  kind 
Father,  I  note  the  love  and  influence  of  dear 
friends  whose  desires  are  above  the  unworthy 
pleasures  or  follies  of  this  life,  as  claims  upon 
my  deepest  gratitude. 

Most  probably  thou  art  now  gathered  at  the 
accustomed  spot  for  social  worship  ;  and 
though  the  company  this  warm  morning  may 
be  small,  it  is  comforting  to  remember  that 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong. 

In  this  place,  where,  once,  many  assembled, 
and  a  large  meeting  was  regularly  held  after 
the  manner  of  Friends,  none  remain  to  hold 
up  the  outward  standard.  The  old  meeting- 
house has  passed  from  our  possession,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  seminary  of  learning.  All 
bearing  our  name  have  left  this  village,  but 
I  was  told  that  if  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  people  to  come  to  a  meeting  to  be  hold 
after  our  manner,  it  would  bo  responded  to 
by  many. 

I  sensibly  feel  that  I  have,  of  late,  been  so 
much  engrossed  with  other  things  that  my 
spiritual  vision  has  been  impaired,  and  my 
faith  and  childlike  willingness  to  do  the  little 
that  1  could,  has  boon  hindered  through  tin* 
unwatchfulnoss.     While  1  regret  this  with 
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sorrow  and  confusion  of  face,  I  have  never 
thought  that  such  lamentation  will  be  accept- 
ed as  an  excuse  for  deficiencies,  believing  that 
we  are  called  unto  perfection ;  and  that  it 
should,  at  all  times,  be  our  constant  endeavor 
to  dwell  so  near  the  Father  that  we  will  ever 
be  prepared  to  see  and  to  do  His  bidding. 
This,  I  believe,  has  long  been  my  desire,  and 
now,  when  removed  from  the  busy  throng,  I 
have  time  to  form  good  resolutions  for  the  fu- 
ture. When  the  physical  is  low,  the  hold  on 
life  weakens,  and  the  necessity  of  watching 
even  unto  prayer,  that  we  may  know  and  be 
kept  in  the  right  path,  seems  doubly  impor- 
tant. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  23,  1870. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Day. — Every  period 
of  human  life  has  its  lesson.  The  spiritual 
man  attains  the  stature  of  a  man  by  a  growth, 
comparable  to  the  stalk,  which  has  "  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear."  It  is  therefore  important  that' the  les- 
son of  the  day  be  heeded, — that  we  learn  the 
language  of  the  spirit  and  obey  its  teachings. 
"  Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar,"  as 
it  is  written,  (Kom.  iii.  4,)  or  in  other  words,  the 
teachings  of  the  "still  small  voice,"  the  voice 
of  inspiration,  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  truth 
of  which  Christ  bears  witness,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Divine  law,  which  is  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  the  commandments  of 
men. 

The  disposition  to  cling  to  popular  dogmas 
and  theories  too  much  prevails.  We  too  often 
allow  others  to  think  for  us,  and  are  too  wil- 
ling that  the  work  should  be  done  without 
effort  on  our  part,  notwithstanding  the  assur- 
ance that  we  must  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion, and  that  "  no  man  can  redeem  his  bro- 
ther or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  his  soul." 

The  doctrine  of  "  substitution,"  as  offered 
for  our  acceptance  by  its  advocates,  certainly 
would  lessen  the  weight  of  man's  accountabil- 
ity for  the  use  of  the  powers  with  which  he 
has  been  gifted.  We  are  interested,  however, 
in  observing  that  some  among  the  most  ap- 
proved expounders  of  what  is  called  the  evan- 
gelical faith,  while  they  adhere  to  their  favor- 
ite systems  of  theology,  when  defining  their 
positions,  yet,  as  their  feelings  are  warmed  by 
the  love  of  Truth,  introduce,  at  times,  a  more 


liberal  view  of  Christianity  by  bringing  it  to 
the  standard  of  practical  righteousness.  This 
is  what  is  needed.  If  we  regard  the  precepts 
of  Jesus  as  the  outward  law,  we  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  harmonizing  it  with  the  internal 
convictions  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  us  as 
sentient  and  immortal  beings.  These  origi- 
nating from  the  same  immutable  source  are 
one  in  their  effects,  and  are  binding  upon 
every  Christian  mind.  The  doctrines  of 
man's  depravity  by  nature,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  have  been  recently 
pressed  upon  our  notice,  and  the  more  they 
have  claimed  consideration,  the  more  we  have 
been  astonished  at  their  prevalence,  being  so 
adverse,  as  we  apprehend,  to  the  pure  and 
perfect  character  of  the  great  Creator,  to  whom 
we  ascribe  not  only  the  name,  but  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  tender,  loving,  merciful  Father. 
We  have  no  unity  with  a  system  which  teaches 
infantile  depravity — that  under  the  "  innocent 
features  of  childhood"  there  is  hidden  a  na- 
ture opposed  to  good,  and  akin  to  evil,  which 
exposes  us  to  divine  displeasure  before  there 
is  an  ability  to  discern  our  duties,  and  that 
from  this  condition  we  could  never  have  em- 
erged had  not  a  substitute  been  found  where- 
by the  wrath  of  God  was  appeased.  These 
views  we  believe  to  be  as  unscriptural  as  they 
are  obnoxious  to  our  sense  of  justice.  Shall 
we  regard  the  all-wise  and  beneficent  Being 
as  less  mer  jiful  and  less  just  than  He  requires 
His  finite  creatures  to  be  ? 

We  are  taught  to  pray  for  forgiveness  as  we 
forgive  those  who  have  trespassed  against  us. 
That  we  are  to  forgive  our  brother,  not  only 
"  seven  times  seven,"  but  seventy  times  seven," 
or  ad-infinitum.  The  Christian  dispensation 
is  based  upon  Love,  for  "God  is  love,  and 
they  that  dwell  in  love  dwell  in  God  and  God 
in  them."  Shall  this  testimony,  the  truth  of 
which  has  been  corroborated  in  every  age,  be 
weakened  by  interpreting  literally  the  figura- 
tive language  of  Scripture,  which  represents 
Jehovah  as  wrathful  and  revengeful?  Be- 
cause the  ancients  invested  Him  with  the  dis- 
positions common  among  them,  ("  Thou 
thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one 
as  thyself,"  Ps.  1.  21,)  shall  we,  with  the 
knowledge  we  have  received,  ascribe  unto 
the  all-merciful  Father  implacable  revenge, 
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which  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  crucifix- 
ion of  His  well-beloved  Son,  because  "  no  in- 
ferior sacrifice  could  atone  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  V 

We  recently  met  with  a  long  list  of  Scrip- 
ture texts  designed  to  prove  the  strange  doc- 
trine that  human  guilt  requires  an  infinite 
substitute,  with  other  views  in  consonance 
with  this  idea — such  as — "  God  had  a  mind 
to  make  a  very  illustrious  display  both  of 
His  justice  and  His  grace  among  mankind  ; 
on  these  accounts  He  would  not  pardon  sin 
without  a  satisfaction."  "  Man,  sinful  man, 
is  not  able  to  make  any  satisfaction  to  God 
for  his  own  sins,  neither  by  his  labor,  nor  by 
His  sufferings."  "  Because  God  intended  to 
make  a  full  display  of  the  terrors  of  His  jus- 
tice and  His  divine  resentment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  His  law,  therefore  He  appointed  His 
own  Son  to  satisfy  for  the  breach  of  it,  by 
becoming  a  proper  sacrifice  of  expiation  or 
atonement."  Gal.  iii.  10-13.  "  The  Son  of  God 
being  immortal,  could  not  sustain  all  these 
penalties  of  the  law  which  man  had  broken, 
without  taking  the  mortal  nature  of  man  upon 
him,  without  assuming  flesh  and  blood."  Heb. 
ii.  13',  14.  "The  divine  Being  having  received 
such  ample  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  His  own  Son,  can  honorably  forgive 
His  creature  man,  who  was  the  transgressor." 
Rom.  iii.  25,  26,  &c.  If  upon  every  page  of 
the  Scriptures  there  might  be  found  a  text 
which  could  be  thus  construed,  we  could  not 
accept  it  as  a  correct  interpretation  when  there 
is  so  much  more  abundant  evidence  of  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God  ;  so  much  to  strength- 
en our  faith  in  the  assurance  that  He  would 
fain  gather  all  and  cleanse  all  through  the 
means  which  He  has  chosen.  "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  you."  2.  Cor.  xii.  9.  "  God,  who 
is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great  love  wherewith 
he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  (by 
grace  ye  are  saved  ;)  that  iu  the  ages  to  come 
He  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  His 
grace,  in  his  kindness  toward  us  through  Jesus 
Christ.  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves — it  is  the 
gift  of  God."  Eph.  ii.  4,  5,  (i,  7,  8.  When 
this  grace  is  not  resisted,  but  suffered  to  oper- 
ate as  the  leaven  upon  the  meal,  it  will  un- 


doubtedly bring  into  its  own  nature  the  most 
rebellious  spirit.  Do  we  not  accept  the  fol- 
lowing assurances  as  from  divine  authority  ? 
"  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith 
the  Lord.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  white  as  snow  ;  though  they  be 
red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool."  Isa. 
i.  18.  *  He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like 
fullers'  soap  ;  and  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver."  Mat.  iii.  2,  3. 

Valuable  as  we  consider  historic  testimony, 
our  faith  does  not  depend  upon  it ;  but,  with 
the  Apostle,  we  believe  that  "  the  anointing 
which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you, 
and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you  ;  but 
as  the  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things, 
and  is  truth  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath 
taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him."  1  John  ii. 
27. 

Still,  having  been  blessed  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  believe  we  shall  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  a  proper  use  of  them ;  and  we  shall 
sustain  a  great  loss  if  we  do  not  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  blessed  truths  they  contain ; 
but  let  them  be  read  with  the  desire  to  obtain 
instruction,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
substantiating  our  favorite  theories.  And 
above  all  may  it  be  our  concern  to  come  to 
Christ,  the  Light,  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of 
God,  of  which  they  testify,  this  being  the 
Spirit "  that  will  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth." 
The  numerous  evidences  of  the  spreading  of 
the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  "inner  Light," 
gives  us  great  satisfaction,  as  we  believe 
through  this  means  there  will  be  obtained 
clear  and  noble  views  of  duty,  with  stronger 
motives  to  its  performance.  The  practical 
piety  and  pure  morals  which  are  thus  incul- 
cated address  themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  prepare  the  heart  to  acknowledge 
the  lovely  attributes  of  Deity  as  they  shine 
forth  through  the  illuminating  power  of 
Truth. 

The  "Christian  Union,"  a  uew'periodical, 
which  claims  to  be,  "  so  far  as  technical  doc- 
trines are  introduced,"  in  sympathy  with  that 
system  "  widely  known  and  recognized  by  tho 
different  terms  Orthodox,  or  Evangelical,  or 
Trinitarian,"  iu  its  "  Salutatory"  says  :  M  This 
paper  will  not  identify  itself  with  that  which 
is  special  to  the  organisation  of  any  of  tho 
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great  Christian  denominations,  but  rather 
with  that  interior  religious  life  which  in  all 
sects  witnesses  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  The  Editor  believes  "  that  the  ma- 
terials of  moral  unity  exist  in  all  Christian 
sects,  and  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  more  and 
more  making  men  conscious  that  the  things 
in  which  they  agree  are  more,  and  are  far 
more  important  than  the  things  respecting 
which  they  differ."  And  says  further,  "Be- 
lieving that  those  who  give  to  Christianity 
its  most  spiritual  and  inward  interpretation 
are  at  the  same  time  the  most  in  accord  with 
nature,  we  side  by  sympathy  with  those  in 
all  sects  who  are  most  fervent,  self-denying, 
disinterested  and  spiritual." 

Another  writer  presents  his  idea  of  Truth 
in  this  beautiful  manner  :  "  Truth  is  waiting 
to  be  seized.  Infinity  welcomes  our  endeavor. 
Providence  watches,  guards  and  helps  us. 
....  In  order  to  have  the  hearing  ear  we 
must  listen ;  in  order  to  have  the  seeing  eye 
we  must  look ;  listen  and  look  quietly  and 
patiently,  for  duties.  They  will  come  as  fast 
as  we  are  ready  to  receive  them.  If  we  open 
the  windows,  the  air  and  the  sunlight  will  fill 
the  room.  If  we  are  hospitable  to  Truth,  it 
will  come  and  abide  with  us." 

Such  views  as  we  have  just  quoted  must 
have  their  leavening  influence,  and  we  hail 
the  present  as  a  period  in  which  the  tendency 
is  to  a  free  inquiry,  accompanied  with  the  de- 
sire, not  only  "  to  try  all  things,  but  to  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  good."  We  believe  this 
investigation  may  be  indulged  without  en- 
dangering Truth.  The  rational  powers  were 
given  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  possess- 
or to  attain  the  highest  conceptions  of  Truth 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  and  it 
is  not  only  allowable,  but  it  is  our  duty,  to 
judge  of  that  which  is  presented  for  our  ac- 
ceptance in  accordance  with  the  light  which 
has  been  received. 

  / 

DIED. 

LUKENS. — On  the  22d  of  Third  mo.,  1870,  at  his 
residence  in  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Reu- 
ben Lukens,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Grwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

LEWIS. — On  the  24th  of  Second  mo.,  1870,  aged 
81  years,  9  months  and  11  days,  George  Lewis,  Sr., 
a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  and  Providence  Par- 
ticular Meeting,  Pa. 

GEROW. — On  the  29th  of  Third  mo.,  1870,  in 
Patterson,  N.  Y.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Elizabeth, 


wife  of  Eleazer  B.  Gerow,  in  the  54th  year  of  her 
age.  Her  life  was  exemplary,  and  its  close  peace- 
ful and  instructive. 

KILLEY. — Ai  his  residence  near  Allentown,  N.  J., 
of  pneumonia,  on  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1870, 
Samuel  Killey,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

COX.—In  West  Chester,  on  the  2d  of  Fourth  mo,, 
1870,  Mary  Cox,  of  Willistown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
aged  44  years. 

WILLETTS.— In  Glen  Cove,  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
mo.,  1869.  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  Wm. 
Mudge,  Mary  T.  Willetts,  widow  of  the  late  Richard 
Willetts,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
consistent  member  of  Matinecock  Preparative  and 
Westbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILSON.— At  her  residence  in  Halfmoon  Town- 
ship, Centre  Co.,  Ph.,  on  the  16th  of  Third  month, 
1870,  Gulielma  Wilson,  widow  of  Robert  Wilson,  in 
the  76th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  minister  of  Centre 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  At  her  request  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral, 
and  several  testimonies  were  borne.  This  dear 
Friend  through  indisposition  of  body  was  confined 
to  her  room  for  many  years.  She  was  an  example 
of  plainness  and  simplicity,  giving  good  advice  to 
some  of  those  around  her,  until  near  her  close,  and 
left  a  sure  evidence  that  her  end  was  peace. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

4th  mo.  24th,  Salem,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  South  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  West  Chester,  N.Y.,  11  A.M. 

"         "  Ridge,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

"         M  Back  Creek,  3J  P.M. 

5th  mo.  1st,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  Alloway's  Creek,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"         "  Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 


Wanted,  immediately,  No.  4  of  the  present  (27th) 
vol.  "Friends'  Intelligencer,"  for  which  a  liberal 
price  will  be  given  at  this  office,  144  North  Seventh 
St.  Emmor  Comly. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  25. 

"  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  have 
closed  all  their  schools  in  Virginia  for  the 
present.  How  many  will  be  resumed  in  the 
Fall  must  depend  upon  circumstances — pro- 
minent among  which  will  be  the  amount  of 
money  contributed  by  Friends  during  the  in- 
terim. The  four  schools  in  South  Carolina 
are  still  in  operation,  the  Education  Commit- 
tee thinking  it  probable  the  donations  re- 
ceived and  to  be  received  would  sustain  them 
until  the  usual  time  for  vacation. 

We  give,  as  usual,  a  few  extracts  from  let- 
ters received  from  our  teachers. 

Cornelia  Hancock  writes  from  South  Caro- 
lina :  "  Thinking  there  may  be  some  among 
you  who  still  feel  an  interest  in  this  far-off 
school,  I  will  note  what  of  interest  has  trans- 
pired since  our  return. 

"  The  school  was  opened  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
month,  and  continued  until  the  Holidays. 
New  Year's  or  '  Emancipation  Day'  was  se- 
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lected  for  our  anniversary.  This  seems  to  me 
a  more  fitting  time  and  a  more  important  an- 
niversary than  Christmas.  Our  new  school- 
j  house  was  found  exceedingly  convenient  for 
3  the  occasion,  as  we  could  have  the  grown 
J  people  too.  They  repeated  the  23d  Psalm 
1  and  sung  two  hymns,  when  the  work  of  dis- 
I  tributing  was  commenced,  the  generosity  of 
i  individuals  supplying  the  materials.*  They 
[j  choose  their  presents  according  to  their  stand- 
|  ing  in  their  classes,  which  we  ascertain  by 
j  keeping  a  record  of  marks. 

"  As  such  anniversaries  come  round,  I  al- 
j  ways  try  to  note  the  progress  of  civilization 
3  among  these  children.  In  raising  any  com- 
j  munity  from  the  depths  of  degradation  that 
|  slavery  produces,  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
j  abandon  all  their  old  habits  and  adopt  the 
customs  of  cultivated  people  in  a  day,  so  I 
J  try  to  look  for  changes  to  take  place  in  years. 

"And  surely  great  changes  have  taken 
j  place  with  these  children.  No  one  ought  to 
feel  discouraged  in  looking  forward  to  their 
future,  although  they  have  yet  no  elevating 
or  educating  home  influences,  which  will  of 
course  operate  much  against  them  in  this  gen- 
eration. They  have  the  lessons  of  extreme 
poverty  and  much  oppression  yet  to  suffer. 

"  The  depressed  state  of  business  in  the 
South  makes  it  very  hard  for  them  to  get  em- 
ployment at  remunerative  rates ;  and  the  dense 
ignorance  existing  in  the  grown  people's  minds 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  settle 
upon  any  business  that  requires  forethought 
or  calculation.  This  affects  their  interest 
very  much  in  settling  upon  land. 

"  Their  chief  anxiety  is  to  get  possession  of 
land ;  and  a  very  common  contract  here  is  to 
give  them  possession  of  land  for  two  years,  for 
the  sake  of  clearing.  This  they  accept,  and 
it  invariably  proves  a  good  bargain  for  the 
planter,  and  a  poor  one  for  the  colored  man. 
You  cannot  reason  with  them,  as  you  could 
were  they  possessed  of  educated  intelligence; 
for  any  thing  that  is  to  occur  in  two  years  is 
almost  beyond  their  reckoning.  The  care  the 
planter  extended  to  them  in  slavery  devel- 
oped this  improvidence  for  the  future,  and  the 
present  is  a  much  more  important  time  for 
them  than  any  other.  How  much  I  wish  the 
Government  had  apportioned  them  some  con- 
fiscated land  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Had 
that  been  done,  by  this  time  thrifty  little 
farms  would  have  been  the  result;  but  now 
they  live  two  years  in  a  place  until  the  hind 
becomes  productive,  when  the  planter  lakes 
possession  again,  and  another  t  wo  years'  labor 
must,  be  commenced  that  will  end  the  sumo. 
I  hope  yet  for  some  liberal  legislation,  either 

*  It,  may  be  well  odo6  more  u>  remark,  that  the 
funds  of  the  Association  are  never  encroached  on 
for  these  celebrations. 


through  General  or  State  Governments ;  but 
let  what  will  be  done  now — much  time  has 
been  lost.  I  consider  the  schools  have  been 
the  only  systematic  agency  for  permanent 
good,  and  I  hope  every  contributor  to  their 
support  may  have  the  feeling  that  the  money 
has  not  been  wasted. 

"  An  Education  bill  is  being  passed  in  this 
State,  that,  during  another  year,  may  get  into 
working  order,  so  as  to  relieve  our  friends 
from  the  support  of  this  school ;  but  I  hope 
this  school  year  may  be  continued  under  their 
auspices,  so  as  to  make  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuous training  of  these  children.  Some  of 
our  best  scholars  have  left  this  p'lace  to  live 
in  Charleston,  and  they  have  been  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enter  the  best  classes  of  the 
schools  in  that  city.  So  our  school  must 
have  kept  pace  with  theirs. 

"  We  reopened  the  schools  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year,  and  the  cotton  season  being 
past,  they  were  large,  and  have  continued 
with  a  good  average.  Our  unfinished  build- 
ing is  being  gradually  brought  nearer  to  com- 
pletion. Friends  at  Kennett  Square,  through 
Dr.  Mendenhall  and  H.  Darlington,  have 
furnished  Mary  P.  Jacobs  with  funds  to  put 
a  good  ceiling  upon  the  large  room  up  stairs, 
and  Fanny  E.  Gauze,  with  the  aid  of  relatives 
and  friends,  has  much  improved  the  con- 
dition of  hers.  My  contributions  have  put 
our  class-room  in  complete  school  order  with 
blackboards  all  round  the  room,  &c.  So  I 
feel  quite  contented  with  its  present  appear- 
ance, although  we  still  need  books. 

"Your  school  at  Rickersville,  which  Isa- 
bella Lenair  teaches,  has  been  prosperous, 
and  given  great  satisfaction  to  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  Sewing  School  is  of  great  interest 
to  me  still ;  it  is  now  open  every  afternoon, 
and  the  children  are  improving  rapidly.  Sev- 
eral girls  have  determined  to  make  dress<  3. 
We  have  tried  to  make  the  school  pay  some- 
thing, by  taking  in  sewing;  and  some  weeks 
our  dividends  have  gone  up  as  high  as  s<  - 
teen  cents  each.  That  may  not  sound  large  in 
the  North,  but  seventeen  cents  cash  is  hard  to 
earn  here. 

11  In  closing,  I  desire  that  Friends  will  sup- 
port this  school  this  year  out.  Then,  it'  the 
caterpillars  do  not  attack  their  crops  another 
year,  we  will  try  to  get  along  without  their 
aid,  though  retaining  grateful  hearts  to  them 
for  their  help  in  times  of  great  need,  ami  be- 
lieving that  they  must  feel  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  a  great  work  for  this  community. 
Personally  thanking  all  who  have  facilitated 
my  labors  here, 

"  I  am  sincerely  their  friend,"  oV<\ 

Sarah  K.  Lloyd  writes  from  Wood  lawn, 
Va. :  "Although  several  large  pupils  left  to 
commence  spring  work,  their  places  were  ini- 
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mediately  filled  by  small  children  who  had 
beeu  waiting  until  room  should  be  made  for 
them,  leaving  a  number  still  desiring  admit- 
tance. Altogether,  I  think  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  full  school  for  some  time  longer, 
should  you  feel  inclined  to  continue  it,  which 
I  hope  you  will,  for  as  the  time  for  closing 
draws  near,  I  confess  I  feel  exceedingly  loth 
to  leave  while  there  are  so  many  so  desirous 
of  having,  as  they  express  themselves,  "  a 
school  to  come  to  a  little  while  longer.' " 

Deep  regrets  at  the  closing  of  our  schools, 
and  ardent  desires  for  their  continuance,  might 
be  multiplied  from  other  letters  received ;  but 
the  above  are  probably  sufficient. 

A  short  time  since  the  Association  issued 
an  address,  not  only  to  the  late  pupils  of  its 
schools,  but  to  the  freedmen  generally,  con- 
taining such  advice  as  to  their  present  and 
future  condition,  in  a  domestic  as  well  as  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  as  the  occasion  seemed 
to  call  for.  These  have  been  sent  to  the  va- 
rious points  to  which  our  labors  have  been 
especially  directed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some 
benefit  will  result  from  the  movement.  So 
short  a  time  has  elapsed,  that  opportunity 
has  not  been  given  to  learn  in  what  manner 
it  was  received. 

One  letter,  however,  is  at  hand,  bearing 
date  Fourth  month  9th,  written  by  Sarah  Ann 
Steer,  from  Waterford,  Va.,  in  which  she  re- 
marks, "I  gave  notice  that  I  had  a  letter 
from  Philadelphia  to  read  ;  and  that,  with  the 
interest  all  seemed  to  feel  in  being  present  at 
the  close  of  the  school,  brought  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  colored  people  together.  Nearly 
all  the  scholars  had  selected  pieces  to  recite, 
which  they  did  very  well  indeed.  My  pupils 
all  promise  to  study  as  much  as  they  can 
while  at  home.  The  older  ones  say  they  will 
do  all  they  can  to  continue  the  school  here. 
' '  They  cannot  reopen  before  Fall,  bat  I  think 
they  will  do  so  then.  I  believe  their  interest 
increases  in  the  cause  of  education,  as  parents 
see  what  their  children  have  accomplished." 

"  I  would  have  liked  thee  to  have  been 
present,  to  see  how  perfectly  satisfied — I  might 
say  happy — these  parents  looked  when  their 
children  were  called  out  and  recited  their 
pieces  without  a  single  mistake.  I  think  it 
would  also  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  you, 
who  have  spent  so  much  time  and  money  in 
their  behalf,  to  see  the  progress  they  have 
made.  After  they  got  through  with  their 
recitations,  I  read  your  address  to  them. 
Your  good  advice  was  thankfully  received, 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  productive  of  good. 
They  expressed  themselves  as  being  ''so  much 
obliged"  to  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
them,  and  I  know  they  are  and  will  try  to  be 
worthy  of  it. 

"  I  will  remark  here  that  they  have  been  | 


punctual  in  paying  me  ten  dollars  per  month 
— their  portion  of  my  salary.  They  also 
bought  coal,  and  paid  a  man  one  dollar  per 
month  to  make  the  fire  and  sweep  the  school- 
room, thus  relieving  me  of  all  trouble  of  that 
character.  Though  our  correspondence  will 
probably  cease  from  this  time,  I  hope  to  be 
held  in  remembrance  by  those  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  this  great  work, — a 
work  in  which  my  heart  has  been  truly  in- 
terested, and  for  your  aid  in  which  I  feel 
much  indebted." 

A  short  time  since  the  Association  forward- 
ed a  quantity  of  clothing  for  the  freedmen  to 
Leesburg,  Va.,  upon  the  application  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Powell  of  that  place,  who  makes  the 
following  acknowledgment.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  the  estimation  in  which  our  teacher 
continues  to  be  held,  notwithstanding  some 
time  has  elapsed  since  we  closed  that  school. 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
clothing  sent  me  to  distribute.  It  was  gladly 
received.  The  papers  and  books  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  particularly  those  contain- 
ing a  history  of  the  work  among  the  freed- 
men by  your  Society.  Your  Association  has 
accomplished  a  great  work  here  by  being  in- 
strumental in  founding  a  school  for  those  wrho 
were  once  enslaved.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  to  Miss  Caroline  Thomas,  for  her 
self-sacrificing  and  arduous  labor  in  behalf  of 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  blessing 
of  an  education.  We  are  only  continuing 
the  good  work  which  your  Society  so  nobly 
commenced.  Allow  me  again  to  thank  you 
for  your  kindness." 

It  is  known  we  have  been  compelled  to 
close  our  large  and  interesting  school  at  Ma- 
nassas, formerly  taught  by  Jennie  Spear.  In 
a  letter  received  from  Geo.  C.  Round,  our 
Attorney  at  that  place,  soliciting  pecuniary 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  that  school, 
he  remarks : 

"  I  have  started  four  new  colored  schools 
in  this  county  during  the  past  winter.  They 
will  all  have  to  cease  during  the  summer,  un- 
less I  can  obtain"  help  from  outside.  This 
point  (Manassas)  is,  however,  the  most  cen- 
tral and  important.  With  many  thanks  for 
your  past  kindness  and  generosity,  and  that 
of  your  Society,"  &c.  &c. 

After  reading  such  testimonials  to  the  im- 
portant points  of  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  freedmen — of  the  gradual 
increase  of  a  self- dependency  among  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  ardent  desires  for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  as  are  contained  in  the  above 
extracts,  and  with  which  nearly  all  the  letters 
received  from  time  to  time  have  also  teemed 
— who  can  doubt  the  efficiency  of  our  labors  in 
their  behalf? — and  who  can  question  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  continuance  some  time  longer  ? 
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.  To  desert  them  now  would  be  almost  cruel. 

Some  of  the  active  members  of  the  Associ- 
!  ation  earnestly  hope  to  be  able  to  reopen  a 
i  portion  of  the  schools  in  the  Fall ;  but  we  re- 
I  peat — this  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
||  money  contributed  by  Friends  during  the  inte- 
rim, as  the  time  has  now  passed  for  commenc- 
I  ing  such  operations  with  an  empty  treasury. 

As  his  official  correspondence  with  a  num- 
l  ber  of  our  teachers  will  now  cease,  (and  from 
I;  which  correspondence,  laborious  as  it  has 
I  sometimes  been,  he  must  confess  he  has  de- 
I  rived  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,)  the  writer  de- 
[  sires  to  bear  his  testimony — and  in  so  doing 
\  he  knows  he  speaks  on  behalf  -  of  others — to 
I  the  untiring  and  disinterested  exertions  of 
I  these  faithful  missionaries  for  good.  Disin- 
I  terested  indeed  must  these  labors  of  love  have 
been,  as  the  pecuniary  recompense  our  strained 
I  and  depleted  treasury  enabled  us  to  offer  was 
I  no  equivalent  for  the  services  rendered.  Their 
I  hearts  must  have  been  in  the  work.  Yerily, 
I  verily  they  will  have  their  reward ! 

Philada.,  4th  mo.,  1870.  J.  M.  E. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS — NO.  XVI. 
Moderation  and  Plainness — (Continued.) 

[The  Intelligencer  of  Fifth  month  1st,  1869, 
|  contained  No.  15  of  a  series  of  essays  under 
I  the  general  heading  above  given,  which  was 
I  devoted  to  Moderation  and  Plainness,  and  in- 
tended to  be  followed  by  another  on  the  same 
subject;  but  other  matters  having  since  en- 
gaged the  leisure  time  and  attention  of  the 
1  writer,  the  subject  is  now  resumed  at  the 
I   point  where  it  was  suspended.]  , 
It  may  be  suggestive  of  profitable  reflec- 
tion to  pursue  this  subject  a  little  more  in  de- 
tail, and  to  present  some  further  views  in  il- 
lustration of  the  principles  which  it  involves. 
A  departure  from  these  testimonies  may 
I    arise  from  a  morbid  desire  and  ambition  for 
display ;  in  rivalry  or  imitation  of  others 
around  us,  in  regard  to  dress,  houses,  furni- 
ture, and  a  general  style  of  living  ;  from  an 
equally  depraved  ambition  to  be  thought  rich 
for  the  distinction  it  is  supposed  to  confer ; 
or  from  some  or  all  of  these  sentiments  com- 
bined. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  among  savage 
tribes,  dress  is  entirely  subordinated  to  deco- 
ration. To  be  handsomely  tattooed,  or  paint- 
ed, or  ornamented  with  beads  and  feathers,  is 
regarded  by  such  people  as  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  comfort  and  cover  for  na- 
kedness to  be  derived  from  clothing ;  and 
even  when  clothing  is  given  them,  it,  is  often 
turned  to  some  purpose  of  ludicrous  display 
rather  than  use. 

The  feeling  which  in  civilized  society  in- 


duces people  to  sacrifice  comfort  and  ease  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  is  the  same  in  kind 
as  that  which  actuates  the  savage  in  regard 
to  his  decorations.  The  difference  is  only  in 
degree.  It  is  a  more  advanced  stage  of  cul- 
ture which  exists  now  in  civilized  communi- 
ties, but  a  truly  rational  mode  of  life  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  pride  and  folly  which 
so  generally  prevails  in  fashionable  society, 
as  that  is  from  the  ideas  of  fashion  which 
are  found  among  savages.  The  man  who 
toils  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  and 
endures  a  constant  strain  of  anxiety  and  wor- 
riment  in  an  unceasing  struggle  to  keep  up 
appearances,  by  living  in  a  large  house  when 
he  might  enjoy  ease  and  comfort  with  moder- 
ation in  a  small  one,  would  probably  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  savage  who  punctures 
his  skin  and  submits  to  much  suffering  in 
order  to  have  his  body  handsomely  set  off  in 
fancy  figures  and  colors  while  disdaining  the 
comfort  of  clothing;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why,  in  these  respects,  the  one  is  any  wiser 
than  the  other. 

The  extent  to  which  individual  comfort 
and  well-being  are  sacrificed  in  the  struggle 
for  wealth  and  show,  few  perhaps  are  able  to 
appreciate ;  so  completely  have  the  habits  of 
men  in  these  things  become  fixed,  and  so  few 
comparatively  seem  ever  to  have  entertained 
the  thought  whether  there  may  not  be  a 
better  way  of  doing.  The  common  and  all- 
absorbing  aim  and  object  of  life  is  in  the  first 
instance  to  make  money.  The  almost  uni- 
versal topic  of  conversation  is  business.  31  en 
rise  early  and  retire  late,  labor,  struggle,  fret 
and  toil,  and  not  unfrequently  strive  to  over- 
reach and  circumvent  one  another,  in  order 
to  get  money  ;  and  this  goes  on  with  most 
men  from  youth  to  a  late  period  of  life,  or 
until  the  physical  powers  become  exhausted. 

The  child  is  taught,  not  only  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  parent,  but  by  the  habitual  con- 
versation of  the  family  circle,  that  to  be  rich 
and  live  in  style  is  the  one  grand  object  of 
life;  and  thus  early  imbibed,  the  sentiment 
becomes  second  nature,  and  men  go  on  from 
one  generation  to  another,  with  scarcely  a 
thought  or  inquiry  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course.  Some  there  are  in  whom  a  simple 
mania  for  hoarding  becomes  the  rilling  pas- 
sion, and  asserts  its  sway  with  such  rigor  as 
to  debar  the  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries  of 

life.  This  phase  of  character  sometimes  pre- 
sents itself  under  circumstances  that  render 
it  extremely  ludicrous,  when  viewed  in  its 
true  light.  Such  persons  are  sometimes  child* 
less,  and  without  intimate  friends  ;  and  too 
contracted  to  think  of  giving,  either  during 
life  or  by  will,  to  charitable  objects  ;  their 
accumulations,  therefore,  go  of  necessity  to 
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collateral  relatives  for  whom  in  the  selfish- 
ness of  their  nature  they  would  probably  re- 
fuse to  do  a  kind  act;  thus  virtually  depriving 
themselves  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  order  to 
enrich  those  for  whom  they  care  not,  and  who 
fully  reciprocate  that  feeling. 

A  milder  and  more  common  form  of  im- 
moderation in  the  matter  of  accumulation  is 
exhibited  by  those  who,  though  not  stinting 
themselves  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
wealth  affords,  yet  persistently  hoard  their  sur- 
plus means,  and  refuse  to  contribute  for  pur- 
poses of  charity  and  general  improvement ;  thus 
sacrificing  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  dollar, 
not  only  the  higher  enjoyment  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  but  also  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  their  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

But  the  most  common  deviation  from  the 
testimonies  to  moderation  and  plainness  is  in 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  fashionable  pride ; 
that  sentiment  which  makes  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  life  a  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances, 
and  which  measures  respectability  by  the  de- 
gree of  success  attained  in  that  particular. 
The  forms  which  this  great  evil  assumes 
among  men  are  various,  but  of  the  same 
general  character.  Families  often  stint  them- 
selves in  proper  food  and  the  comforts  of 
daily  life  in  order  to  live  in  a  larger  house 
than  they  can  properly  afford, — dress  fash- 
ionably, and  keep  up  general  appearances. 

In  cities  where  the  labor  of  providing  the 
means  of  living  generally  devolves  upon  the 
head  of  the  family,  he  is  rendered  a  slave — 
doomed  to  incessant  toil,  and  to  wear  out  his 
energies  amid  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights,  ending  perhaps  in  a  premature  grave. 
Not  unfrequently  a  career  of  extravagance 
ends  at  last  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  the 
utter  blasting  of  hopes  and  expectations  built 
upon  a  false  basis,  entailing  mental  distress 
the  most  poignant,  and  perhaps  insanity, 
worse  than  death.  It  may  be  the  choice  of 
the  head  of  the  family  to  live  according  to 
this  high  pressure  system,  rather  than  not 
keep  up  a  style  of  living  equal  to  those 
around  him;  but  more  frequently  it  is  at  the 
wish  or  instigation  of  the  wife  or  daughters, 
who  thus,  no  doubt  in  thoughtlessness  rather 
than  unkindness,  add  to  the  burdens  of  the 
already  over-tasked  husband  and  father.  It 
would  perhaps  be  matter  of  surprise  could  it 
be  known  how  many  in  truth  thus  make 
themselves  widows  and  orphans  ! 

In  agricultural  districts,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  there  is  more  per- 
manency of  location,  and  persons  generally 
hold  the  title  to  the  lands  they  till  and  the 
houses  they  occupy,  the  longing  to  make  a 
display  not  unfrequently  takes  the  form  of 
building  large  houses.    A  pair  of  young  peo- 


ple set  out  in  life,  it  may  be  in  the  old  home- 
stead which  has  served  the  ancestors  of  one 
of  them  for  several  generations,  and  which 
might  be  made,  by  a  small  outlay  judiciously 
applied,  the  abode  of  comfort,  neatness,  and 
refinement.  But  they  aim  at  something 
higher,  as  they  deem  it,  and  regarding  the 
old  mansion  as  not  good  enough,  neglect  the 
little  additions  and  adornments  which  would 
render  it  neat  and  comfortable,  and  serve  at 
the  same  time  to  enlarge  their  minds  and 
kindle  a  love  for  beauty  and  refinement,  and, 
with  the  children  that  in  time  come  to  their 
aid,  struggle  on,  hoping  for  the  "  good  time 
coming"  when  they  will  be  able  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  building  and  living  in  a 
house  of  much  grander  proportions. 

The  time  comes  at  last ;  the  old  house  is  de- 
molished and  a  large  one  built,  but  the  criti- 
cal eye  fails  to  detect  either  in  its  equipments 
or  surroundings  any  evidence  of  cultivated 
taste,  and  it  fails  to  bring  happiness  or  con- 
tentment to  its  occupants,  who  find,  with  some 
surprise,  perhaps,  that  they  are  no  more  re- 
spected in  the  large  house  than  they  were  in 
the  small  one.  But  other  and  more  pressing 
considerations  present  themselves  to  mar  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  house  if  it  were  capa- 
ble of  yielding  any.  Its  cost  has  probably 
much  exceeded  expectations,  and  a  large  debt 
has  been  incurred.  The  amount  expended  in 
its  erection,  if  put  at  interest,  would  have 
brought  ease,  and  time  for  culture  and  enioy- 
ment.  But  now  the  struggle  must  be  com- 
menced anew  with  all  its  anxieties  and  per- 
plexities. Under  this  continued  strain  it  may 
be  that  the  physical  powers  of  one  or  both 
give  way,  entailing  wretchedness  and  shorten- 
ing lives  that  might  have  been  made  prolific 
of  happiness  to  themselves  and  others  by  at- 
tention to  these  simple  testimonies. 

Under  the  modes  of  life  which  have  been 
portrayed,  children  naturally  become  im- 
pressed with  the  views  which  predominate  in 
the  minds  of  their  parents,  especially  as  they 
accord  with  the  promptings  of  human  nature 
in  its  unregenerate  state,  as  we  have  seen  it 
in  the  case  of  the  savage.  To  make  a  show, 
and  impress  others  with  one's  importance,  by 
outside  appearances  of  wealth  and  grandeur, 
is  captivating  to  the  minds  of  young  persons 
who  have  not  been  led  to  reflect  upon,  or  do 
not  readily  comprehend,  the  reason  and  phi- 
losophy of  these  things.  Parents  often  see, 
and  have  reason  to  lament,  the  fruits  of  this 
kind  of  training,  little  thinking  that  they 
themselves  are  responsible  for  it.  Children 
who  have  learned  to  look  upon  riches  and 
display  as  the  chief  objects  of  life,  and  in 
whom  intellectual  and  moral  culture  have 
been  neglected,  have  no  sufficient  foundation 
of  character,  and  hence  often  become  an  easy 
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prey  to  the  example  of  evil  associates,  and 
fall  into  gross  and  unrefined,  if  not  vicious 
habits,  and  become  an  object  of  shame  and 
anxiety,  instead  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  their 
parents. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  this  subject  as 
it  relates  to  individuals  and  families,  but  it 
has  a  wider  scope  as  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
of  communities  and  nations.  It  is  the  accu- 
mulation of  so  many  large  fortunes,  and  the 
waste  of  so  much  labor  upon  costly  buildings, 
and  articles  of  luxury  and  show,  which  ren- 
ders it  so  difficult  for  young  men  to  obtain  a 
start  in  life,  and  acquire  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ing the  comforts  and  advantages  of  having 
families  of  their  own.  It  is  this  which  keeps 
in  poverty,  and  condemns  to  a  life  of  toil,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  mankind  in  general,  by 
enhancing  the  cost  of  living. 

If  it  be  thought  that  some  of  the  pictures 
of  life  that  have  been  given  are  somewhat 
extreme  in  their  character,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  such  has  been  the  intention.  It 
is  by  having  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
treme cases,  that  we  can  best  understand  the 
principles  involved,  and  learn  to  apply  them 
in  those  that  are  intermediate  and  more  com- 
mon. 

As  a  number  of  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  former  article  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  some  of 
the  qualifications  then  presented.  In  advo- 
cating plainness,  it  is  not  meant  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  the  formal  and  fashionable 
plainness,  common  among  Friends,  which  is 
made  to  consist  in  a  particular  cut  and  color 
of  dress.  The  writer  is  unable  to  perceive 
why  one  fashion  is  better  than  another,  and 
holds  that  true  plainness  is  the  opposite  of 
adherence  to  any  prescribed  pattern  or  fash- 
ion, and  consists  merely  in  simplicity,  unos- 
tentatiousness  and  economy.  And  again,  in 
what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  undue 
pursuit  of  wealth,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
we  have  wants  that  must  be  supplied,  and 
that  pecuniary  means  are  to  a  certain  extent 
essential  to  the  higher  objects  of  culture 
and  improvement ;  and  to  these  ends  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  young,  are  necessary  and  cornmenda 
ble,  and  entirely  consistent  with  moderation 
and  plainness.  T.  H.  S. 

DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS. 
Not  forever  on  thy  knees, 
Would  Jehovah  have  thee  found  ; 
There  are  burdens  thou  canst  ease, 
There  are  griefs  Jehovah  sees  ; 

Look  around. 
Work  is  prayer  if  done  for  God, 
Prayer  which  God  delighted  hears. 
See  beside  yon  upturned  sod 
One  bowed  'neath  affliction's  rod ; 
Dry  her  tears. 


Not  long  prayers,  but  earnest  zeal ; 
This  is  what  is  wanted  more. 
Put  thy  shoulder  to  the  wheel ; 
Bread  unto  the  famished  deal 

From  thy  store. 
Not  high  sounding  words  of  praise 
Does  God  want  'neath  some  high  dome. 
But  that  thou  the  fallen  raise : 
Bring  the  poor  from  life's  highways 

To  thy  home. 
Worship  God  by  doing  good  ; 
Help  the  suffering  in  their  needs. 
He  who  loves  God  as  he  should 
Makes  his  heart's  love  understood 

By  kind  deeds. 
Deeds  are  powerful,  words  are  weak, 
Battering  at  high  Heaven's  door. 
Let  thy  love  by  actions  speak  ; 
Wipe  the  tear  from  sorrow  s  cheek  ; 

Clothe  the  poor. 
Be  it  thine  life's  cares  to  smother, 
And  so  brighten  eyes  now  dim. 
Kind  deeds  done  to  one  another, 
God  accepts  as  done,  my  brother, 

Unto  Him. 


Though  the  following  sent  us  for  publica- 
tion has  before  appeared  in  our  columns,  yet 
its  beauty  induces  us  to  give  it  place  a  second 
time.  Eds. 

STRIVE,  WAIT  AND  PRAY. 
Strive  !  yet  I  do  not  promise 

The  prize  you  dream  of  to-day 
Will  not  fail  when  you  think  to  grasp  it, 

And  melt  in  your  hand  away  ; 
But  another  and  holier  treasure, 

You  would  now,  perch  mce,  disdain, 
Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over, 

And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait !  yet  I  do  not  tell  you, 

The  hour  you  long  for  now 
Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow  ; 
Yet  far  through  the  misty  future, 

With  a  crown  of  starry  light, 
An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not 

Is  winging  her  silent  flight. 

Pray  !  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 

May  never  comfort  your  fears — 
May  never  repay  your  pleading, 

Yet  pray  with  hopeful  tears  ; 
An  answer,  — not  that  you  long  for, 

But  diviner— will  come  one  day  ; 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 

Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray. 

Adelaide  A.  Pkoctor. 

For  the  Children. 
"what's  THE  USE." 
"Where's  Sam?  said  Joe  Dennet,  coming 
into  Mr.  Powers1  yard,  and  seeing  Mr.  Powers 
at  the  door.  "  Up  in  his  study/1  answered 
Sam's  mother.  "And  where's  that?1' asked 
Joe;  "I  did  not  know  that  Sam  had  ■  siu.iv."* 
Sam's  mother  smiled,  ami  told  him  to  go  into 
the  garden,  and  may-he  ho  would  find  It  He 
did  so,  and  shouted,  "  Sam,  where  are  you?" 
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"  Hallo !"  said  a  voice  from  above.  Joe 
looked  up,  and  saw  his  friend  perched  in  the 
crotch  of  an  apple-tree,  with  slate  and  book 
in  hand. 

"  Come,"  said  Joe,  "  the  boys  are  going 
a-boating,  and  want  you  to  go."  "  Can't," 
answered  Sam  ;  "lam  trying  to  master  this 
algebra  ;  we  all  missed  to-day."  "  Why,  it  is 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  that  is  our  time. 
I  would  not  study,  I  am  sure :  what's  the 
use  ?"  asked  Joe.  "  Well,  for  my  part,  I  am 
bound  to  get  this  lesson  the  first  thing  I  do," 
said  Sam.  "Pooh!  it's  too  hot  to  study  ;  be- 
side, I  hate  algebra ;  what's  the  use  of  puz- 
zling your  brains  over  x  plus  Y  ?"  "  I  think 
it  is  of  use  to  get  our  lessons,"  said  Sam. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  after  that  ?"  asked 
Joe.  "  I  am  going  to  weed  the  onion  beds." 
"  Oh  !  it's  too  pleasant  to  work  ;  what's  the 
use  of  tying  yourself  up  here  all  the  after- 
noon ?  I  know  I  would  not,"  said  Joe  Den- 
net.  "Well,  I  think  it's  of  use  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done,"  was  Sam's  answer. 

This  was  a  fair  sample  of  Sam  Powers  and 
Joseph  Dennet,  two  boys  who  lived  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  It  is  twenty-five  years,  or 
more,  since  this  kind  of  talk  took  place,  and 
the  boys  are  now  men.  Sam  Powers  is  called 
a  man  of  "  iron  will,"  because  he  lays  plans 
and  carries  them  out  with  a  patience  and 
energy  which  never  gives  up.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  business  men  in  the  State,  and  a  truly 
pious  man,  too.  How  is  it  with  Joe?  He 
goes  through  life  a  man,  just  as  he  did  a  boy. 
If  there  is  any  extra  exertion  to  be  made  in 
his  business,  he  asks,  "  What's  the  use  ?"  and 
goes  to  it  with  so  little  heart  that  he  is  sure 
to  fail.  He  is  always  complaining  of  hard 
times,  and  wondering  how  people  get  ahead 
so.  As  for  his  religion,  he  does  not  live  as  if 
it  were  of  much  use  to  him  or  any  one  else. 

There  are  some  boys  who,  when  they  have 
anything  to  do,  or  are  called  upon  to  do  a 
little  more  than  usual,  try  to  shirk  off  by 
asking,  "  Oh  !  what's  the  use  ?"  The  fact  is, 
boys,  there  is  use  in  doing,  like  a  man,  what 
you  have  to  do.  There  is  use  in  getting  your 
lessons,  and  getting  them  well,  and  making 
extra  exertions  to  get  them,  if  they  are  diffi- 
cult. There  is  use  in  weeding  the  garden, 
chopping  at  the  wood-pile,  finding  the  cows, 
cultivating  a  taste  for  reading,  and  in  doing 
what  your  parents  ask  of  you.  Whenever  I 
hear  a  boy  trying  to  excuse  himself  from 
duty,  by  asking,  fretfully,  "  Oh,  what's  the 
use?"  I  mark  him  as  a  lazy,  shirking,  shuf- 
fling boy,  who  will  be  very  likely  to  be  good 
for  nothing  when  he  grows  up.  You  must 
have  a  hearty  interest  in  your  work,  and  al- 
ways feel  very  suspicious  of  yourself  if  you 
find  an  inclination  to  dodge  a  duty  with  this 
meaningless  excuse. —  Child's  Pajier. 


ITEMS. 

The  number  of  colored  men  whose  right  to  vote 
will  be  established  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is 
estimated  at  850,000.  Of  these  790,000  are  in  the 
South;  41,000  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pensylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  ;  7,500  in  New 
England,  and  8, 500  in  the  remaining  Western  States. 
These  statistics  we  find  in  the  iSan,  and  assume  that 
they  are  approximately  accurate.  These  850,000 
black  men  may  perhaps  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  political  parties  in  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  and  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  salaries  of  the  different  monarchs  of  Europe 
are  given  as  follows  by  a  German  statistician: 
Alexander  II. ,  $8,250,000,  or  $25,000  a  day;  Abdul 
Aziz,  $6,000,000,  or  $18,000  a  day  ;  Napoleon  III., 
$5,000,000,  or  $14,219  a  day;  Francis  Joseph, 
$4,000,000,  or  $10,050,a  day  ;  Frederick  William  I., 
$3,000,000,  or  $8210  a  day  ;  Victor  Emanuel,  $2,- 
400,000,  or  $6840  a  day  ;  Victoria,  $2,200,000,  or 
$6270  a  day  ;  Leopold,  $600,000,  or  $1643  a  day. 
In  addition  to  this  salary,  each  sovereign  is  fur- 
nished with  a  dozen  or  more  first-class  houses  to 
live  in  without  any  charge  for  rent. 

As  a  preservative  of  the  wood  in  fences,  barns, 
out-houses,  &c,  crude  petroleum  is  recommended, 
as  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  paint,  except  the  coloring,  and  as  for 
that,  the  natural  color  of  the  wood  is  often  much 
handsomer  than  the  fancy  colored  paints  that  are 
used. 

The  Evening  Post  publishes  a  list  of  some  seventy- 
five  employments  at  which  women  work  in  that  city, 
with  the  compensation  they  get.  Burnishing  seems 
to  be  the  most  remunerative,  a  week's  earnings  at 
that  employment  average  from  $5  to  $17.  Type- 
setting and  telegraphing  are  the  next  best  paid, 
weekly  wages  in  both  cases  running  up  to  $15,  while 
seamstresses  in  families  earn  from  $7  to  $12.  At 
all  the  other  occupations  very  little  pay,  averaging 
from  $3  to  $8,  seems  to  be  the  rule  for  a  great  deal 
of  work. 

The  phosphate  beds,  a  few  miles  back  of  Charles- 
ton, and  extending  a  mile  or  more  on  the  Ashepoo 
river,  yield  4550  tons  of  the  phosphate  rock  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre.  Ossified  bones— possibly  of  ante- 
diluvian origin — form  a  large  part  of  the  substance, 
and  shark's  teeth  seem  to  be  very  plenty.  The  export 
of  this  substance  forms  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Charleston. 

It  is  now  clearly  settled  that  neighboring  conn- 
tries  and  islands  have  similar  or  dissimilar  fauna 
and  flora  according  as  they  are  separated  by  shallow 
or  deep  channels.  If  a  narrow,  deep  channel  but 
a  hundred  miles  wide  separate  two  regions,  they 
will  have  plants  and  animals  much  more  dissimilar 
than  if  1,000  miles  of  shallow  water  divide  tht  m. 
This  is  accounted  for  because  with  deep  channels  the 
two  lands  have  not  for  a  vast  period  of  time  been 
in  connection  ;  nor  could  the  plants  of  the  one 
have  migrated  to  the  other.  But  in  the  case  of 
narrow  channels  a  slight  elevation,  at  a  compara- 
tively modern  period,  may  have  made  them  both 
parts  of  the  same  continent.  Thus  England,  sepa- 
rated by  but  a  shallow  channel,  has  not  a  single 
animal  or  plant,  we  believe,  that  is  not  found  on 
the  Continent.  So  the  fauna  and  flora  of  New 
Guinea,  separated  by  shallow  water  from  North 
Australia,  has  very  similar  fauna  and  flora,  although 
the  climate  is  as  different  as  can  well  be  imagined 
in  countries  so  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS, 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  115.) 

Ill  the  blaze  of  glory  which  surrounds  the 
world's  great  men,  the  softer  light  steadily 
shining  from  lives  of  religious  consecration 
too  often  remains  unnoticed.  By  this  state- 
ment we  would  not  be  understood  as  intimat- 
ing that  the  marriage  of  Greatness  and  Good- 
ness is  impossble,  or  even  unfrequent.  In- 
deed, the  former,  if  genuine,  is  inseparable 
^rom  the  latter.  Nor  would  we  detract  from 
the  well-earned  fame  of  those  exemplary  char- 
acters who  stand  high  in  public  regard.  That 
there  are  many  such,  we  rejoice  in  believing. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  a  tendency 
3xists  to  honor  eminence,  even  when  disjoined 
:'rom  excellence,  perhaps  because  of  the  pa- 
tronage, which,  from  its  exalted  position,  it 
las  the  power  to  bestow.  When  so-called 
jreat  achievements  are  carried  to  completion 
it  the  sacrifice  of  right  principles,  the  partial 
iistorian  is  apt  to  commend  the  authors  there- 
)f — while  (it  may  be)  he  fails  to  chronicle 
-vith  just  praise,  less  conspicuous  but  more 
mportant  deeds,  born  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Thus  false  conceptions  of  greatness  have  been 
mgendered  or  fostered.  Notwithstanding  the 
irogress  made  of  later  years  towards  clearer 
inceptions  of  greatness  in  character,  the 
>opular  mind  yet  fails  to  comprehend  the 
ruth  of  the  old  proverb, 
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'  'He  that  ruleth  his  spirit,"  is  better  than  "he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

It  does  not  seem  to  understand  why  a  life 
glowing  with  heavenly  charities,  and  clothed 
in  humility,  is  more  deserving  of  reverence 
than  that  which  "  under  the  canopies  of  costly 
state''  wields  a  sceptre  with  unrighteousness. 
Why  goodness  in  a  subject,  is  really  greater 
than  mere  power  in  a  king.  It  does  not  com- 
prehend that  the  false  greatness  of  those  men 
who  have  conquered  everything  but  them- 
selves consists  in  their  overcoming  the  desire 
to  be  good,  in  their  wish  to  be  powerful. 

Believing  these  things  to  be  so,  we  have 
aimed,  in  the  compilation  of  these  sketches,  to 
disseminate  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  those 
primitive  Quakers  whose  greatness  was  made 
up  of  their  goodness,  interspersing  a  few  an- 
ecdotes illustrating  their  peculiarities. 

When  we  entered  this  path  of  investigation, 
it  was  with  no  intention  of  rambling  even  thus 
far  among  the  antiquities  of  Quakerism  ;  hut 
the  musty  records  of  long  ago,  which  have 
lined  our  way,  seemed  to  invite  inspection, 
and  their  perusal  was  productive  of  such  in- 
struction and  entertainment,  that  we  desired 
our  readers  to  share  therein.  We  shall  not 
attempt,  however,  to  traverse  the  well  beaten 
road,  still  widening  before  us,  but  rather  con- 
tentedly linger  in  the  less  frequent ed  bve  ways 
branching  from  it.  Finding  the  history  of 
the  Indians  so  interwoven  with  that  ot  the 
Quakers,  and  observing  with  surprise  how  lit- 
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tie,  in  any  connected  form,  has  been  said  by 
others  upon  this  subject,  we  have  so  far  de- 
parted from  our  original  design,  as  to  attempt 
in  these  sketches  an  outline  of  the  work  ac- 
complished for  the  Aborigines  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  from  its  rise.  Now,  while  the  na- 
tion is  testing  the  civilizing  power  of  modern 
Quakerism,  it  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
revive  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  primitive 
Friends  with  the  Indians  ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  these  great  and  good  men  have  gone 
down  to  the  grave  unsung,  their  useful  lives 
should  be  rescued  from  obscurity  as  samples 
of  goodness,  and  as  correctives  to  false  adula- 
tion : — for 

"  Their's  was  an  empire  o'er  distress  ; 
Their  triumph  of  the  mind 
To  burst  the  boDds  of  wretchedness  : 
The  friends  of  human  kind." 

Among  the  list  of  Quaker  philanthropists, 
the  name  of  John  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia, 
deserves  honorable  mention  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  class  above  referred  to.  Alike  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  enslaved  negro 
and  the  persecuted  Indian,  his  sympathies 
extended  to  suffering  humanity  everywhere. 
With  no  desire  for  worldly  honors,  he  lived  a 
life  of  usefulness,  manifesting  his  faith  by  his 
works,  his  duty  often  leading  him  far  from 
home  on  missions  of  love  to  the  Indians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  objects  of  his  special 
regard.  His  house  was  a  wigwam  to  travel- 
ling chiefs  visiting  Philadelphia  ;  and  because 
of  his  cheerfulness  and  pleasant  companion- 
ship when  among  them,  these  children  of  the 
forest  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Suhtie 
Kuhtie,"  which  interpreted,  means  pleasant 
or  civil.  No  striking  or  uncommon  events 
marked  the  life  of  this  good  man,  and,  apart 
from  the  incidents  recorded  in  his  journals, 
there  is  but  little  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  him,  however, 
seems  appropriate.  John  Parrish,  the  second 
son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Parrish,  of  Balti- 
more county,  Maryland,  was  born  on  the  7th 
day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1729.  ■  His  pa- 
rents, who  were  Friends,  sent  him,  at  a  very 
early  age,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
placed  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer,  which  busi- 
ness he  prosecuted  for  some  years.  He  sub- 
sequently learned  the  art  of  manufacturing 
brushes ;  an  occupation  less  exposing,  and  af- 
fording him  more  leisure  for  benevolent  pur- 
suits, as  also  a  moderate  income  adapted  to 
his  wants.  When  but  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he 
was  left  an  orphan.  Some  six  weeks  after 
the  unexpected  death  of  his  father,  the  wife 
and  mother  closed  her  earthly  existence,  un- 
der the  following  distressing  circumstances. 
On  a  cold  night  during  the  winter  of  1745,  a 
servant  of  her  household  was  sent  on  some  er- 
rand into  the  garret.    The  flax  there  gar- 


nered (according  to  the  custom  of  the  times) 
for  the  family  spinning,  took  fire  from,  the 
lighted  candle  in  the  hands  of  the  domestic, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  entire  building  was 
in  flames.  The  terrified  family  had  barely 
time  to  escape  half  clad  into  the  open  air. 

The  slaves  procured  a  litter,  and  upon  it 
carried  their  mistress  and  her  posthumous 
babe  (then  but  three  weeks  old)  some  three 
miles  to  the  nearest  neighbor's  house.  The 
shock  thus  occasioned,  and  the  exposure  at 
this  critical  period  of  her  health,  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  Parrish,  several  days 
thereafter.  She  was  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  her  husband.  Thus  in  a  few  short  weeks 
John  Parrish  was  deprived  of  parents  and 
home.  Being  (at  the  time  of  which  we  write) 
in  Philadelphia,  he  fortunately  escaped  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  horrors  of  that  night,  but  the 
impression  produced  by  this  series  of  sad 
events,  did  much,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
in  unfolding  those  traits  of  character  which 
ripened  into  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor. 

His  mother  consigned  John  Parrish  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  cousin,  Hugh  Roberts, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  whose  family  he  resided 
during  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  and 
towards  whom  he  ever  cherished  the  warmest 
affection. 

Several  years  after  the  facts  narrated  above, 
he  was  sent  to  Maryland  to  assist  in  building 
a  house  for  the  governor  of  that  Province, 
and,  whilst  thus  engaged,  he  heard  the  shrieks 
of  a  negro  woman,  who  was  being  beaten  by 
an  overseer  on  the  plantation.  His  indigna- 
tion being  aroused,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
and  ordered  the  overseer  to  release  his  vic- 
tim, who  was  tied  to  a  tree.  This  he  indig- 
nantly refused  to  do,  whereupon  a  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  the  persecutor  was  vanquished 
and  the  woman  set  at  liberty.  On  the  following 
day,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Governor  to 
answer  the  charge  of  interference  with  the 
rights  of  a  slaveholder  ;  but  after  making  his 
defence,  and  representing  the  cruelty  of  the 
overseer,  he  was  dismissed  with  a  slight  rep- 
rimand. It  is  believed  that  this  circumstance 
first  awakened  in  him  that  profound  ab- 
horrence of  the  system  of  slavery  which  he 
subsequently  manifested. 

In  1753,  John  Parrish  married  Ann,  the 
daughter  of  George  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  only  two  of 
whom  lived  to  mature  age.  Two  years  after 
the  death  of  their  youngest  child,  he  was  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  affectionate 
wife ;  who  departed  this  life,  leaving  to  his 
care  a  son  and  daughter,  aged  respectively 
about  11  and  5  years.  A  few  years  later,  and 
this  son  fractured  his  skull  by  a  fall.  This 
impaired  his  intellect,  and  rendered  occasional 
confinement  in  an  asylum  a  necessity.  From 
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what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  John 
Parrish  drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  later  life  saw  the 
fruit  of  these  experiences  in  his  chastened 
loving  spirit,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  as  it  was  revealed  to  him. 

In  a  brief  memorial  prepared  by  Friends, 
they  say  of  him  :  "  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  reputation.  Soon  after  arriving  at 
man's  estate,  he  became,  under  the  influence 
of  a  divine  dispensation,  more  than'  usually 
exercised  for  the  salvation  of  his  immortal 
part,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  under 
very  great  depression  of  mind,  in  which  sea- 
son of  close  probation,  he  was  mercifully  pre- 
served from  sinking  into  despondenc}^ ;  and 
at  length,  through  deep  humiliation  and 
abasemet,  (witnessing  this  to  be  a  dispensa- 
tion for  his  refinement)  was  graciously  re- 
lieved from  his  low,  afflicted  state ;  raised  to 
sing  of  the  mercies  of  God  on  the  banks  of 
deliverance,  and  was  recommended  as  a  Min- 
ister in  the  Tenth  month,  1777.  He  v/as 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  became 
through  the  aid  of  Divine  Grace  remarkable 
for  resignation  and  patience  under  trials,  of 
which  he  had  many  ;  and  having  himself  suf- 
fered affliction,  was  frequently  a  comfortable 
visitor  to  those  who  were  in  distress.  His 
testimonies  were  mostly  short,  and  delivered 
in  much  brokenness,  yet  his  ministry  was 
clear,  sound  and  edifying.  Having  in  early 
life  witnessed  some  scenes  of  degradation  and 
grievous  suffering,  incident  to  the  enslaved 
state  of  the  injured  black  people,  he  soon  be- 
came a  zealous  and  useful  advocate  for  their 
emancipation  ;  and  in  addition  to  his  perse- 
vering private  labdrs  for  their  benefit,  was 
frequently  induced,  under  a  sense  of  religious 
duty,  personally  to  appear  before  Legislative 
Assemblies,  in  their  behalf." 

In  1773,  (eight  years  after  the  decease  of 
his  wife),  John  Parrish  was  again  married  to 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Tobias  Hallo  way,  of  N.J. , 
and  widow  of  Saml.  Bissell,  of  Philadelphia, 
whom  he  survived  eleven  years. 

It  was  during  this  year  (1773)  that  John 
Parrish  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Indians  in 
their  forest  homes,  as  companion  to  his  friend 
Zebulon  Heston,  and,  as  it  may  prove  inter- 
esting to  some  of  our  readers,  we  append  a  list 
of  his  journeys,  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
them,  from  this  date. 

In  1774  he  attended  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  John  Foreman. 

In  1779-80,  journeyed  to  North  Carolina, 
in  company  with  Samuel  Hopkins. 

In  1781,  accompanied  Daniel  OHly  to  Egg 
Harbor. 

In  1782,  attended  Black  Water  Yearly 
Meeting  with  Warner  Mifflin,  after  Which 


they  visited  the  House  of  Assemby,  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

In  1784-5,  went  on  a  religious  visit  to  Bar- 
badoes,  with  James  Cresson. 

In  1786,  visited  Congress  (held  at  New- 
York)  on  account  of  the  slave  trade,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  James  Pemberton,  Isaac 
Zane,  Samuel  Emlen,  Warner  Mifflin,  Nichol- 
as Wain,  Jacob  Lindley,  William  Savery, 
Henry  Drinker  and  Joseph  Gibbons. 

In  1791,  accompanied  Joseph  Sansom  to 
Newtown  Point,  to  be  present  at  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians, 

In  1793,  attended  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
in  Upper  Canada,  accompanied  b}T  AVm.  Sav- 
ery, John  Elliott,  John  Moore,  Jacob  Lindley 
and  Wm.  Hartshorne. 

In  1796,  visited  the  families  of  Friends  be- 
longing to  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1798,  accompanied  Mary  Prior,  E. 
Foulke  and  Wm.  Jackson  to  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  and  thence  to  Nantucket. 

In  1799,  visited  the  families  of  Friends  be- 
longing to  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1801,  attended  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land, held  at  Annapolis,  with  J.  Wistar  and 
J.  White,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave. 
The  same  year,  went  with  Warner  Mifflin  to 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Wyen- 
noke,  Va. 

In  1802,  again  visited  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  on  a  similar  errand. 

In  1803,  accompanied  Thomas  Scattergood, 
Thos.  Wistar,  and  Jonathan  Evans  to  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  to  present  a  Memorial  from  Friends 
against  War  and  Slavery  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  he  made  several 
visits  to  the  Indians,  but  when,  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  various  other  journeys  to  Legislative 
Halls,  Yearly  Meetings,  <kc.  We  have  given 
above  but  an  imperfect  List  of  his  travels  In 
the  love  of  the  Gospel,  but  from  it  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  good  he  desired  to  ac- 
complish. He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
"  Friendly  Association,"  and  for  some  year* 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  Friends  on  Indian  affairs,  lie  also 
belonged  to  the  first  society  ever  organized 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

So  great  was  his  detestation  of  the  traffic 
in  human  flesh,  that  he  has  left  on  record  how 
this  evil  pressed  upon  his  spi i  it  day  and  night. 
The  conviction  that  he  must  bear  a  further 
testimony  belorc  the  world  against  the  un- 
clean thing,  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  a 

pamphlet, entitled, "Hemarks  on  the  Slavery 

of  the  Black  people  ;  addressed  to  the  citizen* 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  those  who 
are  in  Legislative  or  Executive  Mations  in 
the  General  or  State  governments;  and  also  lo 
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such  individuals  as  hold  them  in  bondage,  by 
John  Parrish."  This  little  work  of  66  pages 
was  published  in  1806  at  his  own  expense, 
and  gratuitously  circulated.  In  the  preface, 
he  uses  the  following  language :  "  Believing 
in  the  inward  manifestation  of  Divine  Grace, 
I  was  in  early  life  drawn  to  regard  its  instruc- 
tions as  a  sure  guide  through  this  world,  and 
as  the  means  of  preparation  for  a  future  and 
better  state.  The  human  mind,  through  the 
effectual  operation  of  this  inward  principle, 
becoming  redeemed  from  evil,  its  capacity 
for  the  reception  of  heavenly  impressions  is 
strengthened  ;  and  being  united  in  love  to  its 
Almighty  Benefactor,  it  expands  in  fervent 
desires  for  the  prosperity  of  the  rational  crea- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  commandment  recited 
by  the  Apostle,  that  '  he  who  loveth  God,  lov- 
eth  his  brother  also.'  "  "  Possessing  but  lit- 
tle advantage  from  education,  my  style  may 
appear  very  simple  and  inelegant,  but  having 
no  view  to  popularity,  or  the  least  degree  of 
pecuniary  emolument,  my  sole  inducement 
being  for  the  relief  of  a  concerued  mind,  that 
seeks  the  welfare  of  my  country, — I  hope  this 
essay  will  meet  with  a  charitable  construction  ; 
and  that  no  offence  may  be  taken  at  the  plain, 
pointed  terms  in  which  I  have  believed  my- 
self constrained  to  speak." 

In  this  book,  the  Government  is  accused  of 
gross  inconsistency,  in  upholding  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery,  while  it  asserts  that  "  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal."  The  author  ex- 
presses his  solemn  conviction,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Almighty  will,  sooner  or  later, 
overtake  a  people  so  unfaithful  to  their  avowed 
principles.  He  suggests  colonization  as  one 
means  of  ridding  the  nation  of  the  curse  of 
slavery ;  and  urges  the  passage  of  a  law,  fix- 
ing a  period  after  which  all  negro  children 
shall  be  free,  and  making  it  obligatory  upon 
slaveholders  to  educate  the  children  of  their 
negroes,  and  then  manumit  them.  He  fur- 
ther recommends  the  removal  of  all  legal  bar- 
riers preventing  the  liberation  of  slaves  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  masters.  The  book  con- 
tains considerable  information,  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  breathes  forth  the  kindly  spirit  of 
the  man.  Written  during  the  year  preceding 
his  death,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  a 
legacy  to  posterity ;  and  well  would  it  have 
been,  if  the  admonition  therein  contained  had 
been  heeded  by  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  in  the  year 
1807,  he  was  smitten  with  palsy,  and  died  af- 
ter a  short  illness.  The  following  notice  of 
the  event  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
that  city.  "  Died  in  this  place  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  21st  inst.,  (October,)  in  about  his 
78th  year,  John  Parrish.  He  was  born  and 
passed  his  infantile  years  near  this  city.  The 


rest  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  Philadel" 
phia.  He  was  an  eminent  Philanthropist  and 
a  good  man.  The  groans  and  cries  of  the  op- 
pressed pierced  his  feeling  soul,  and  those  who 
had  no  helper  were  foremost  in  his  view.  The 
iniquitous  practice  of  considering  part  of  the 
human  family  as  property,  subject  to  mercan- 
tile speculation,  to  perpetual  bondage,  hard 
labor,  hunger  and  cruel  treatment,  claimed 
his  sympathetic  feelings,  and  engaged  him 
often  to  attempt  an  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition. For  this  purpose  he  often  visited  his 
native  State,  and  by  application  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  men  in  power,  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  them  'to  undo  the  heavy  burdens 
and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,"  tk*t  so  they 
might  '  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  to  them.'  Yet  such  is  the  selfishness  and 
obduracy  of  the  human  heart  long  habituated 
to  evil,  that  his  benevolent  labors  were  not  al- 
ways availing  ;  but  he  had  the  consolation  of 
having  faithfully  done  his  duty.  A  stroke  of  the 
palsy  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  left  side, 
and  almost  of  his  speech,  in  which  situation, 
he  remained  nearly  five  days,  in  quiet  patience 
and  resignation  of  mind  ;  an  evidence  that  as 
his  day's  work  was  done,  lie  was  prepared  for 
the  mansion  of  Eternal  rest.  In  his  life,  he 
zealously  engaged  in  the  work  of  Righteous- 
ness. The  work  of  Righteousness  is  peace, 
and  the  effect  of  Righteousness  is  quietness 
and  assurance  forever." 

In  his  will,  this  good  man  (after  several 
small  legacies  and  provision  made  for  the 
support  of  his  family)  leaves  the  income  aris- 
ing from  his  estate  (which  was  not  large)  to 
be  annually  appropriated  in  three  equal  shares, 
"  to  the  schooling  of  poor*  Friends'  children 
at  Westtown  Boarding  School ;  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  for  the 
use  and  improvement  of  the  Indian  nations 
in  a  civilized  life,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Afri- 
cans and  their  descendants  within  the  Province 
and  State  of  Pennsylvania."  The  conclusion 
of  this  will  reads^as  follows  :  "  I  cast  my  mite 
into  the  treasury,  as  a  small  compensation  for 
the  colored  people,  and  for  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  the  Indian  lands,  the 
native  owners  and  their  descendants,  forever. 
And  may  it  please  the  Lord  of  the  Universe 
to  hasten  the  day  when  Ethiopia  may  more 
availingly  stretch  foith  her  hands  unto  God, 
so  that  they  may  be  redeemed  out  of  captivity, 
and  that  the  heathen,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  Earth,  may  become  the  Lord's  inherit- 
ance." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Religious  certainty  is  not  logical  or  infer" 
ential,  but  immediate.  Neither  conviction 
by  argument,  nor  the  efforts  of  education, 
expel  doubt ;  certainty  comes  from  a  personal 
immediate  relation  of  the  soul  to  God. 
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For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
RELIGIOUS  INTERCOURSE. 

I  observe  by  a  recent  communication  in  the 
Intelligencer,  that  an  Orthodox  Friend  (so 
called)  attended  one  of  the  meetings  at  the 
time  of  our  late  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Balti- 
more, and  ministered  acceptably. 

Similar  visits  have  also  been  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  and  in  some  cases 
meetings  have  been  appointed  in  our  meeting- 
houses for  Friends  belonging  to  other  branches 
of  the  Society ;  and  in  some  of  the  Western 
States,  as  we  are  informed,  this  courtesy  has 
been  reciprocated. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  all  who  bear  the  name  of 
Friends  will  be  united  in  one  society,  and 
that  to  encourage  the  religious  intercourse 
alluded  to  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  this  result, 
the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  take  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  more  than 
forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  great  di- 
vision of  1827,  and  since  that  time  each  di- 
vision has  been  independent  of  the  other. 
Though  their  form  of  worship  and  their  "  tes- 
timonies" are  the  same,  yet  influences  have 
been  at  work  tending  to  change  their  habits 
of  thought;  and  though  the  bitterness  of  con- 
troversy has  happily  nearly  passed  away,  and 
a  more  kindly  social  feeling  prevails,  yet  the 
distance  between  the  two  branches  has  wi- 
dened rather  than  diminished  by  lapse  of 
time.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  assert  of 
the  two  principal  bodies,  that  while  one  por- 
tion has  become  more  simple  and  spiritual  in 
its  conception  of  Gospel  truth,  the  other  has 
become  more  literal  and  outward.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  body  is 
prepared,  or  would  desire  to  assimilate  with 
the  other. 

In  1845,  a  separation  occurred  among  Or- 
thodox Friends  in  New  England,  growing  out 
of  the  doctrinal  views  of  J.  J.  Gurney,  which 
has  since  extended  to  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  so  that  now  there 
are  three  bodies,  each  claiming  to  hold  the 
views  of  primitive  Friends.  These  divisions 
have  been  the  legitimate  result  of  a  departure 
from  our  simple  faith,  and  pressing  upon  the 
attention,  as  of  paramount  importance,  a  cer- 
tain form  of  theological  belief. 

A  large  class  of  Friends  would  seem  to 
have  fully  embraced  I  he  popular  t  heology, 
and  to  be  gradually  lapsing  into  thai  out  of 
which  our  forefathers  were  called.  Another 
class  appear  greatly  concerned  on  this  ac- 
count, and  view  with  sorrow  this  tendency  of 
their  brethren;  but  whether  these  can  long 
continue  to  occupy  the  extremely  narrow 
ground  they  have  assumed  between  what  they 
consider  as  heterodoxy  on  the  one  hand,  and 


popular  or  modernized  Quakerism  on  the 
other,  is  a  problem  which  time  must  solve. 
Turning  our  attention  to  that  branch  of  the 
Society  in  whose  interest  this  periodical  is  con- 
ducted, while  there  are  evidences  of  weak- 
ness, and  too  little  of  that  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness so  desirable  in  a  Christian  church,  it  is 
encouraging  to  observe  some  increase  of  re- 
ligious life  in  many  of  our  branches.  There 
are  no  doubt  among  us,  as  among  early 
Friends,  differences  of  doctrinal  views  on 
those  points  which  admit  of  controversy,  and 
which  occupy  the  earnest  thought  of  serious 
minds,  but  there  is  observable  in -the  body  an 
increasing  disposition  to  regard  these  as  of 
minor  importance,  while  there  is  a  general 
unity  in  all  that  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  Christian  character.  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  A  profession  of  religion, 
and  activity  in  disseminating  certain  views 
of  religious  truth,  has  become  popular;  and 
while  we  have  no  right  to  call  in  question  the 
motives  of  those  thus  engaged,  it  is  our  duty 
to  inquire  whether  this  zeal  to  carry  forward 
the  Lord's  work  may  not  lead  to  a  desire  to 
convert  others  to  creeds  and  dogmas  rather 
than  to  practical  righteousness,  and  to  a  de- 
pendence in  all  religious  movements  on  the 
inward  manifestation  of  Christ,  which  our 
early  Friends  and  their  true  successors  have 
always  acknowledged  as  the  ground  of  re- 
ligious action. 

Although,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  a  better  understanding 
is  growing  between  the  several  bodies  claim- 
ing the  name  of  Friends,  and  with  it  an  in- 
crease of  that  love  which  our  Divine  Master 
declared  to  be  the  badge  of  discipleship,  yet 
while  the  Society  continues  in  its  present  di- 
vided state,  good  order  and  Christian  dignity 
would  seem  to  require  that  each  application 
to  attend  our  meetings,  coming  from  ministers 
belonging  to  other  divisions  of  the  Society, 
should  be  carefully  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  Q.  B. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 
The  First-day  School  Meeting  at  Yardlev- 
ville  on  the  16th  mat.  was  a  very  interesting 
occasion,  and  was  held  in  the  new  stone  meet- 
ing-house which  Friends  have  recentlv  creel- 
ed. There  was  a  large  attendance  of  Friends 
of  all  ages.  Reports  from  the  several  schools, 
Bible  and  reading  classes,  sewing  BOhoolfl  for 
the  poor,  &0M  were  read,  ami  were  quite  en- 
couraging. Since  the  last  meeting,  new- 
schools  have  been  started  at  Attleboro  ami  at 
EdgeWOOd  ;  the  latter,  composed  of  Friends 
belonging  to,  but  at  a  distance  from  three 
Monthly  Meetings,  is  held  alternately  at  their 
respective  dwellings. 
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An  essay  by  one  connected  with  the  Wil- 
mington school,  also  two  essays  and  a  poem 
from  Yardleyville,  added  to  the  interest. 
Essays  were  read  from  Germantown,  Dublin, 
Md.,  Baltimore  and  Makefield,  bearing  on 
the  question  referred  to  at  last  meeting,  and 
left  for  the  consideration  of  Friends. 

Epistles  to  the  New  York  Association  and 
to  Genessee  Friends  were  adopted,  and  a 
report  to  the  General  Conference  agreed  to. 
In  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  in 
most  of  the  reports,  it  was  concluded  to  en- 
large the  children's  department  of  "  Scattered 
Seeds"  about  one-half.  This  little  paper  has 
not  fully  met  expenses,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
Friends  would  do  what  they  could  to  pro- 
mote its  circulation  and  make  it  self  sustain- 
ing. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Yardleyville 
Friends,  an  abundant  repast  was  provided  in 
a  neighboring  hall. 

The  meeting  was  thought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  yet 
held. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Upper 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  of  Eighth  month. 

J.  M.  T. 


Chrstian  perfection  is  the  perfection  of 
love,  of  desire,  of  effort — not  the  climax  of 
attainment.  A  man  can  never  be  too  right- 
eous to  grow,  not  until  a  cedar  can  be  too 
healthy  and  strong  to  grow — too  full  of  sap 
to  put  forth  a  new  bud,  expand  a  new  leaf, 
start  out  a  new  bough,  fashion  a  new  cone, 
and  enlarge  its  own  trunk. — Alexander  Clark. 


A  CHRISTIAN  FRAME  OF  MIND. 

There  was  once  a  Colonial  Bishop,  whose 
See  was  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

He  was  an  energetic  Bishop  who  labored 
boldly,  according  to  his  views,  and  no  man 
gainsaid  him. 

In  his  immediate  neighborhood  resided  a 
barbarous  tribe — the  Tribe  of  the  Canoodle- 
Dummers.    You  have  heard  of  them. 

They  were  idolators. 

They  were  a  simple  race,  w7ith  a  primitive 
religion.  They  were  a  mild  and  peaceable 
people,  and  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with 
one  another. 

The  Bishop  said  (and  very  properly,)  "I 
will  convert  these  poor  benighted  heathens." 

Tie  entered  among  them,  and  they  received 
him  hospitably.  He  is  indebted  to  them  for 
teaching  him  the  flavor  of  ape,  which,  to  this 
day,  is  always  served  in  various  forms  at  the 
Episcopal  banquets.  There  are  few  pleasant- 
er  dishes  than  ape  stewed  with  oysters  and 
port  wine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found 
them  but  little  prepared  to  listen  to  the  beau- 


ties of  the  religion  he  was  about  to  unfold  to 
them. 

He  began  by  entering  into  conversation 
with  their  Chum,  or  High  Priest. 

The  Bishop  learned  from  the  Chum,  or 
High  Priest,  the  heads  of  the  Canoodle-Dum- 
mers'  faith. 

He  found  that  at  sunrise  they  were  sum- 
moned, to  prayer  by  the  beating  of  a  tom-tom, 
or  the  blowing  of  a  horn. 

"  It  does  not  matter  which,"  said  the  Chum. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  said  the  Bishop.  "  It  does 
not  matter  which  ?" 

"  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  it 
is  a  tom  tom  or  a  horn?"  said  the  Chum. 
"Why  should  it?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  this  is  a  terrible 
state  of  things."  And  he  thought  to  himself, 
"It  is  useless  just  at  present  to  endeavor  to 
inculcate  the  beauties  of  Christianity  among 
this  ignorant  and  unsophisticated  people.  In 
their  present  state  of  mind  they  will  not  ap- 
preciate what  I  have  to  tell  them.  I  will  be- 
gin by  endeavoring  to  instil  a  healthier  mor- 
al tone,  so  they  will  the  more  readily  appre- 
hend the  doctrine  that  I  shall  then  lay  before 
them." 

With  the  permission  of  their  chief,  he  sum- 
moned the  tribe.    They  came  like  lambs. 

"Oh,  Canoodle-Dummers,"  said  he,  "lam 
pained  to  find  that  you  are  indifferent  as  to 
whether  a  tom-tom  or  a  horn  is  used  to  sum- 
mon you  to  your  devotions." 

"  We  are  quite  indifferent,"  said  they,  with 
one  voice,  "so  that  we  are  summoned." 

"  But,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  observe,  if  a  horn 
is  right,  a  tom-tom  must  be  wrong.  So,  like- 
wise, if  a  tom-tom  is  right,  a  horn  is  out  of 
the  question." 

"  But,  why  ?"  said  the  Canoodle-Dummers. 

"  Why  ?"  echoed  the  Bishop  indignantly, 
"  Why  of  course  !" 

"I  see,"  said  each  Canoodle-Dummer, 
thoughtfully.  And  the  members  of  the  tribe 
looked  askance  at  each  other,  and  each  edged 
away  from  his  neighbor. 

The  next  day  the  tribe  was  divided  into 
two  mighty  religious  factions,  those  who  stood 
up  for  the  horn,  and  those  who  stood  up  for 
the  tom-tom. 

The  Chum,  or  High  Priest,  endeavored,  but 
in  vain,  to  reconcile  them.  "Why,"  said  the 
Chum,  "  should  you  quarrel  on  such  a  point? 
You  are  all  good  men.  You  are  all  amiable, 
sufficiently  virtuous,  tolerably  sober,  charita- 
ble, and  generally  well  conducted.  You 
agree  on  all  the  vital  points  of  your  religion. 
Why  divide  on  matters  of  unimportant  de- 
tail ?" 

"  Why,  indeed  ?"  said  the  tribe.  And  the 
two  factions  embraced. 

"  Stop !"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  am  pained  be- 
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yond  measure  to  see  this.  What  are  the  in- 
gredients of  a  plum-pudding  to  the  shape  of 
the  mould  in  which  it  is  boiled  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  the  tribe.  And  they 
were  again,  and  finally  divided. 

The  Bishop  persevered. 

He  addressed  the  Horn  party,  and  said,  "  I 
notice  with  pain  that  some  of  your  horns  are 
long,  and  some  are  short.  This  should  not 
be." 

"  Which  is  right?"  said  the  Horn  party. 

"I  am  not  of  your  religion,"  said  the 
Bishop,  "  so  I  cannot  undertake  to  offer  an 
opinion.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  if  one  is 
right  the  other  is  wrong." 

So  the  Horn  party  was  divided  into  two 
sects — the  Long  Horns  and  the  Short  Horns. 
And  the  Long  Horns  hated  the  Short  Horns 
"  even  more  than  the  Horn  party  hated  the 
Tom  torn  party.  And  the  Short  Horns  re- 
turned the  compliment. 

The  Bishop  then  addressed  the  Tom-tom 
party,  and  said,  "I  am  grieved  to  see  that 
some  of  your  tom-toms  are  long  and  narrow, 
while  others  are  short  and  stout.  If  it  is 
right  that  a  tom-tom  should  be  long  and  nar- 
row, it  is  a  sin  to  use  those  that  are  of  diam- 
etrically opposite  form." 

And  the  Tom  torn  party  were  accordingly 
divided  into  two  sects — the  Long  and  Narrow 
Tom-tom,  and  the  Short  and  Stout  Tom-tom. 

And  the  feud  that  existed  between  the 
Horn  party  and  the  Tom-tom  party,  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  that  which  raged  be- 
tween the  Long  and  Narrow  Tom-tom  party 
and  the  Short  and  Stout  Tom-tom  party. 

The  Bishop  still  persevered. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  Long  Horn  party 
that  some  of  the  Long  Horns  were  sharp  and 
some  were  flat. 

So  the  Long  Horn  party  were  subdivided, 
and  became  the  Sharp  Long  Horns  and  the 
Flat  Long  Horns.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
Short  Horn  party  that  some  of  the  short  horns 
were  cow's  horns  and  some  were  ram's  horns. 

So  the  Short  Horn  party  were  subdivided, 
and  became  the  Short  Cow  Horns  and  the 
Short  Kara  Horns. 

The  Bishop  still  persevered. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  Long  and  Narrow 
Tom-tom  party  that  some  of  their  long  and 
narrow  tom-toms  were  headed  with  the  skin 
of  sheep,  and  some  with  the  akin  of  pigs. 

So  the  Long  and  Narrow  Tom  loin  party 
were  subdivided,  and  became  t  in1  Long  and 
Narrow  Sheep-headed  Tom-tom  party  and 
the  Long  and  Narrow  Pig-headed  Tom-tom 
party. 

]  Le  pointed  out  to  the  Short  and  Stout 'Pom- 
torn  party  that  some  of  their  short  and  stout 
tom-toms  were  bored  in  with  wood,  and  some 
will)  iron.    So  the  Short  and  Stout  Tom-tom 


party  were  subdivided  into  the  Short  and 
Stout  Wooden-boxed  Tom-tom  party,  and  the 
Short  and  Stout  Iron- boxed  Tom-tom  party. 

And  here  the  good  Bishop  took  breath  and 
rested.  For  by  this  time  there  was  only  one 
man  to  each  subdivision,  and  the  process  of 
disintegration  could  be  carried  on  no  further. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  he  was  as  suc- 
cessful in  converting  them  to  Christianity  as 
he  was  in  bringing  them  to  a  Christian  frame 
of  mind. — London  Fun. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thy  kind  remembrance  shed  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine through  my  heart,  that  has  left  its 
brightness  lingering  with  me  still,  and  I  thank 
the  good  Father  for  aiding  thee  in  the  work 
ot  cheering  one  of  His  most  unworthy  ones. 

I  had  a  sweet  visit  from  L.  on  Seventh-day. 
How  far  her  loving  sympathy  goes  to 
strengthen  me,  she  knows  not,  but  she  cer- 
tainly is  a  strong  staff,  given  me  by  the  kind 
Shepherd,  upon  which  to  lean,  in  addition  to 
my  ever  unerring  Guide,  who  is  and  should 
be  all  sufficient,  if  I  were  willingly  led  by 
His  gentle  voice.  Sometimes  I  reach  the  top- 
most height,  but  it  is  only  to  descend  into  the 
lowest  vale. 

I  have  been  reading  from  the  book  sent 
me,  to  H.  She  enjoyed  it  much  ;  said  she 
loved  her  mother,  and  tried  hard  not  to  do 
anything  to  grieve  me ;  then  turned  to  me 
with  great  earnestness  and  said,  "  Ma,  I  think 
the  reason  the  Heavenly  Father  does  not  help 
me  always  to  do  fight,  is  because  I  only  ask 
Him  from  my  heart  when  I  am  in  trouble. 
When  every  thing  goes  right,  I  forget  Him." 
How  like  her  mother  !  and  is  not  the  rod  (of 
affliction)  the  only  purifier  ?  Should  I  not 
receive  it  as  the  blessing  sent  in  loving  mercy 
to  show  me  where  1  stand  ? 

My  little  daughter's  willingness  to  lot  mo 
know  her  right  and  wrong  steps,  I  think  will 
help  her ;  those  who  see  her  only  in  her  care- 
less every-day  walk  would  never  give  her 
credit  for  thora  moments  of  mature  reflection. 
She  lies  by  me  when  the  rest  are  at  tea,  and 
then  it  is  her  little  heart  Opens, and  the  ten- 
derness in  which  she  expresses  herself  bids 
mo  hope  that  the  future  may  find  her  Striving 
to  walk  as  the  spirit  of  Truth  directs.  She 
repeated  last  evening  the  lines,  "  ll  is  not 
enough  to  bend  the  knee,"  oVc..  and  then  said. 

II  I  do  mean  to  try  and  pray  right  from  my 
heart  and  see  if  1  cannot,  do  bettor."     I  wish 

1  were  better  fitted  for  training  her,  1  often 
wonder  why  those  jewels  are  given  to  those 
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who  know  so  little  how  to  care  rightly  for 
them. 


On  Fifth-day  last  I  accompanied  E.  on  a 
visit  to  thy  aged  and  afflicted  relative.  After 
a  few  broken  expressions,  addressed  particu- 
larly to  her  from  himself,  encouraging  her  to 
faithfulness,  she  kneeled  by  his  side  in  solemn 
supplication.  I  thought  it  remarkable, — the 
power  and  unction  which  attended  it.  By 
his  own  acknowledgment,  it  was  to  him  a 
time  of  unusual  refreshment,  and  grateful  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  How  blessed  is  such 
a  gift,  and  how  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
they  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  should  be 
preserved  from  every  thing  that  would  hurt 
or  destroy  in  all  the  vicissitudes  through 
Avhich  the  often  exercised  traveller  has  to 
pass  in  the  journey  toward  the  haven  of  rest 
and  peace ! 

friendsTntelligencer.-^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  30,  1870. 

Our  Approaching  Yearly  Meeting. — 
"  The  winter  is  over  and  gone,  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  This  season  of 
beautiful  renewing  in  the  outward  creation 
brings  to. us  our  Yearly  gathering,  and  with 
it  we  may  expect  a  renewal  of  kind  greetings 
as  friend  meets  friend.  May  we  not  hope  to  find 
also  a  spiritual  renewing,  even  the  first  bud 
and  the  tender  and  full-grown  leaf,  all  alike 
giving  evidence  that,  although  the  storms  of 
winter  may  have  been  many  and  severe,  the 
precious  life  has  not  suffered.  We  trust  this 
is  so,  and  that  on  re-assembling  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  comes,  we  may  have  many  evi- 
dences that,  during  the  past  year,  the  varied 
seasons  have  all  been  blessed  to  the  strength- 
ening and  growth  of  the  spiritual  life. 

In  receiving  as  our  guests  strangers  from 
afar,  as  well  as  from  surrounding  localities, 
we  know  that  the  outward  man  must  be  cared 
for,  but  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  in  the 
needed  preparation  much  more  simplicity  is 
observed  than  used  in  former  times  to  char- 
acterize our  "  getting  ready  for  Yearly  Meet- 
ing." We  want  the  coming  time  to  be,  not 
one  of  outward  feasting,  but  one  of  spiritual 
refreshment.  This  desire  will  be  more  fully 
realized,  if  in  our  seasons  of  social  mingling 
we  are  found  watching  for  those  gentle  inti- 
mations, which,  as  harbingers  of  the  Master's 


approach,  call  us  to  make  ready  the  upper 
chamber,  that  we  may  partake  of  the  pass- 
over.  We  are,  as  a  Society,  eminently  social, 
and  the  zest  with  which  we  enjoy  the  society 
of  our  friends,  may  cause  us  to  leave  no  unoc- 
cupied room  for  the  Heavenly  Guest.  Let  us 
profit  by  remembering  how  it  was  with  the 
disciples  formerly,  when,  as  they  walked  by 
the  way,  "  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with 
them."  "  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  vil- 
lage whither  they  went,  and  he  made  as 
though  he  would  have  gone  further.  But 
they  constrained  him,  saying,  abide  with  us. 
And  he  went  in  to  tarry  with  them,  and  as 
he  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he  took  bread  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  and  gave  to  them." 
Were  we  on  all  occasions,  as  we  walk  by  the 
way,  and  in  our  social  gatherings  as  well 
as  in' our  retired  moments,  equally  earnest  in 
our  desires  to  receive  the  inflowings  of  Divine 
Love,  we  would  have  them.  They  would 
come  and  abide  with  us  and  bless  us,  and  our 
annual  gathering  in  its  social  phase  would  be 
a  season  bearing  rich  fruit. 

Let  us  now  turn  into  our  Meeting-house 
at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts.,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion see  ourselves  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capa- 
city. We  find  many  hundreds  of  our  Friends 
assembled ;  the  Meeting-house  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity ;  chairs  placed  in  every 
available  place,  and  even  every  step  has  its  oc- 
cupant.* Parents  and  children  have  come 
together  as  with  one  accord  in  one  place,  many 
of  the  latter  in  a  state  of  eager  expectation, 
looking  for,  they  scarcely  know  what,  but  we 
believe  often  with  a  secret  desire  after  good. 
Others,  also  among  the  children  or  youth, 
whom  former  experience  has  taught  that  there 
is  good  to  be  found  among  us,  are  waiting  in 
patient  expectation  and  trust,  that  that  which 
has  been  will  be  again,  and  that  their  desire 
after  heavenly  manna,  which,  on  former  oc- 
casions, was  ministered  unto,  will  now  be 
yet  more  and  more  strengthened.  And  we 
also  see  among  the  assembled  company  those 
who  are  even  now  just  coming  up  into  the 
field  of  active,  public  labor,  and  who  "rejoice 
even  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,"  under 
the  conviction  that  He  who  calleth  them  into 

*This  description  applies  especially  to  the  room 
occupied  by  women  Friends. 
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service,  and  upon  whom  is  their  dependence, 
will  not  fail  them  in  the  hour  of  need.  These 
have  our  tenderest  feeling,  with  a  desire  that 
they  may  be  faithful  to  the  unfoldings  of  the 
Divine  Law,  and  carefully  keep  so  close  to 
the  Heavenly  Guide,  as  to  see  clearly  every 
pointing  of  His  finger,  whether  it  -directs 
them  to  abide  in  the  tent  or  points  to  active 
service. 

We  now  turn  in  search  of  those  who  have 
long  borne  upon  their  shoulders  the  burden  of 
Society  welfare.  Many  of  these  will  still  be 
found  at  their  accustomed  places,  but  many 
have  been  called  away  from  time  things,  and 
will  no  more  be  seen  among  us.  Those  who 
remain,  whose  work  is  not  yet  perfected,  will, 
we  trust,  find  that  He  who  was  their  morning 
song,  will  be  their  evening  stay,  even  a  strong 
staff,  upon  which  they  may  lean  and  find  sup- 
port during  the  remainder  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage.  And  surely  this  same  unfailing 
Strength  will  enable  them  to  perform  what- 
ever service  may  still  be  called  for. 

We  have  thus  severally  depicted  the  con- 
dition of  some  of  those  who  will  probably 
form  a  part  of  our  approaching  annual 
gathering :  the  various  states — the  aged  and  the 
youth — those  upon  whom  rests  the  experience 
of  many  years,  and  the  inexperienced — those 
who  have  seen  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of 
worldly  pleasures,  and  those  to  whom  these 
pleasures  are  still  attractive — those,  too,  who 
are  under  the  forming  hand  of  the  Great  Pot- 
ter, to  be  fitted  for  service  in  His  household. 
However  varied  may  be  the  measure  of  re- 
ligious attainments  found  in  our  yearly 
gathering,  however  different  our  growth  in 
the  Truth,  there  is  a  common  ground  upon 
which  all  may  stand,  from  which  none  need 
be  excluded,  and  where  all  may  harmonize, 
according  to  our  stature,  in  labor  for  the 
general  good.  This  ground  is  sanctified  by 
the  preserving  influence  of  Divine  Love.  Let 
all  see,  each  one  for  one,  that  our  feel  are 
within  the  sacred  area  where  we  can  receive 
the  Father's  blessing.  In  a  former  day,  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  power  descended  :is  a 
dove,  and  rested  upon   the  beloved   Son  ;  so 

also  will  it  rest  upon  us,  quiokening  our 
spiritual  energies,  and  qualifying  us  for  effec- 
tual service  in  the  church  militant. 


Then,  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  realize 
the  picture  we  have  drawn,  let  us  come  to- 
gether, the  old  and  the  young  and  those  in 
the  mid-day  of  life,  with  our  spirits  solemn- 
ized and  tendered  under  an  individual  sense  of 
privilege  and  consequent  accountability,  and 
we  may  trustingly  believe  that  a  united  aspi- 
ration for  the  descendings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

Before  closing,  we  will  revive  a  word  of 
caution  given  last  year  in  our  Editorial  col- 
umn, on  a  review  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
then  just  over.  The  remarks  were  penned  at 
that  time  under  the  feeling  that  loss  had  been 
sustained  for  want  of  sufficient  deliberation 
in  the  movements  of  those  who  were  called  to 
express  their  exercises ;  one  communication 
often  following  another  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion that  too  little  time  was  allowed  for 
thought,  or  for  that  introversion  in  which 
our  strength  greatly  consists,  and  there  was 
room  for  fear  that  as  a  people  we  were  losing 
hold  of  the  testimony  given  us  to  bear  to  the 
efficacy  of  silent,  spiritual  travail,  which  would 
sometimes  supersede  the  use  of  words. 

We  reiterate  the  opinion  given  in  the  Edi- 
torial alluded  to  of  Fifth  month,  1869,  th  at u  the 
haste  often  manifested  in  the  expression  of  a 
sentiment,  or  the  too  hasty  utterance  of  a 
concern  by  those  who  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  speaking,  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
general  participation  in  the  business  of  our 
large  meetings.  Those,  whose  offerings  may 
be  compared  to  "  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or 
young  pigeons,"  are  thereby  discouraged,  and 
they  frequently  withhold  that  upon  which  the 
Heavenly  blessing  might  peradveirture  most 
abundantly  rest."  The  Editorial  further 
says,  "  The  rapid  succession  in  speaking  was. 
perhaps,  the  most  discouraging  feature  pre- 
sented by  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  as  involv- 
ing the  fact,  that  while  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  large  gathering  of  Friends,  there 
was  a  lew  general  participation  in  the  business 
of  the  Meeting  than  has  been  the  case  the 
past  lew  years." 

We  revive  this  .concern,  feeling  it  import" 
tant  for  the  well-being  of  the  body,  thai  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing be  not  confined  to  a  few  in  or  around 
the  galleries.     It  matters  not  where  those 
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may  sit  who  give  a  voice  on  subjects  that 
come  before  us  for  consideration,  but  it  is  very 
important  that  opportunity  be  given  to  all 
to  occupy  the  talent  with  which  they  have 
been  entrusted.  Upon  this  very  largely  de- 
pends the  welfare,  and  health,  and  beauty  of 
the  body,  and  let  none  of  us  who  may  be 
privileged  to  attend  the  approaching  Anni- 
versary, forget  the  impressive  Scripture  in- 
junction, "  Keep  silence  before  me  all  ye  Is- 
lands, and  let  the  people  renew  their  strength." 


DIED. 

BOWNE. — At  her  residence  near  Flushing,  L.  I., 
on  the  2d  of  Fourth  mo.,  1870,  Hannah  H.  Bowne, 
in  the  78th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting. 

TOWNSEND. — On  First-day  morning,  Fourth  mo. 
10th,  1870,  Mary  F.  Townsend,  in  the  68th  year  of 
her  aece  ;  a  member  of  Spruce  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

TOMLINSON. — Near  Bustleton,  on  the  30th  of 
Third  month,  1870,  of  cancer  in  the  mouth  and  face, 
Thomas  Tomlinson,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

RICHARDS.— In  California,  on  the  29th  of  Third 
month,  1870,  Mary  H.  Richards,  in  the  57th  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, N.  J. 

PASCHALL.— On  the  3d  of  Fourth  month,  1870, 
Horace  Paschall,  son  of  R.  S.  and  M.  F.  Paschall, 
aged  11  months. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting:  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room,  (Race 
St.,  Philada.,)  on  the  Fifth-day  evening  pre- 
ceding Yearly  Meeting  iveek,  (Fifth  mo.  5th,) 
at  7i  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerh. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

A  General  Conference  of  all  the  Commit- 
tees on  Indian  affairs  appointed  by  the  vari- 
ous Yearly  Meetings  will  be  held  in  Kace  St. 
Meeting-house  on  the  Sixth-day  morning  pre- 
ceding Yearly  Meeting  week,  (Fifth  mo.  6th,) 
at  10  o'clock.  A  full  representation  will  be 
very  desirable.  J.  M.  E. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  General  Conference  will  meet  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  mo.  6th, 
at  7|  o'clock.    All  Friends  interested  are  invited. 

Thos.  H.  Spearman,  }   rl  7 
Lydia  C.  Stabler,     )  Uerks- 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  same  day  at 
4  o'clock. 

Edwin  Craft,  Clerh. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

5th  mo.  1st,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"  "     Alloway's  Creek,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"  "     Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  "     Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

8th,  Boston,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
"         "     Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
COUNTRY   LIFE. — NO.  II. 
THE  FAMILY  DAIRY. 

Look  at  those  fresh,  golden  pats — yellow  as 
the  shining  coin,  just  from  the  mint.  Smell 
them, — taste  them, — are  they  not  delicious  ! 
Have  a  glass  of  the  buttermilk  ;  it  is  only  ex- 
celled by  the  butter  taken  from  it.  Ought  not 
the  woman  who  can  make  such  royal  butter  be 
proud  of  her  accomplishment, — aye,  prouder 
than  if  she  had  performed  on  the  piano  forte 
the  most  difficult  "  air  with  variations"  that 
ever  was  arranged? 

It  requires  clean  and  delicate  manipulation, 
and  a  hearty  liking  for  the  employment,  to 
make  such  butter.  The  farmer's  daughter, 
who  is  glad  to  escape  its  drudgery,  has  never 
entered  loyally  into  the  service,  and  would 
probably  choose  the  piano  before  the  churn., 
Well,  she  knows  not  what  it  is  to  sit,  day 
after  day,  for  three  hours  bolt  upright,  prac- 
tising scales  and  exercises,  until  her  wrists  are 
stiff  and  her  back  is  aching. 

The  amount  of  torture  inflicted  on  the  girl 
of  fashionable  society  to  make  her  accom- 
plished, would  heavily  balance  all  the  fatigue 
and  weariness  resulting  from  necessary  do- 
mestic labor.  And  what  is  the  reward  ?  Too 
often  the  strain  on  the  nervous  system,  the 
tax  on  the  spinal  column,  which  her  accom- 
plishments have  cost — the  excitements  of  the 
ball-room  and  the  theatre — leave  her  but  little 
more  at  womanhood  than  the  shadow  of  the 
blooming  happy  girl  she  should  have  been. 

There  are  some  who  have  a  decided  talent 
for  one  thing  and  some  for  another.  All  have 
not  the  faculty  of  finding  pleasure,  or  attain- 
ing proficiency  in  the  same  thing :  and  itis  just 
here  that  the  mistake  in  the  education  of  our' 
girls  lies.  1  should  not  allude  to  it,  were  it' 
not  for  the  certain  knowledge  that  in  our  own 
Society  its  evil  consequences  are  seen. 

In  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city  there 
is  the  same  desire  to  run  into  the  follies  of 
the  age.  It  is  difficult  for  conscientious,  sen- 
sible parents  to  stem  the  current  that  is  set-; 
ting  so  strong  against  the  simple  amusements 
and  enjoyments  consistent  with  our  profes- 
sion. 

But  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  home  dairy. 

What  a  beautiful  creature  our  Ruby  is.; 
She  was  named  Ruby  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
because  she  was  the  first  calf  we  claimed  the 
ownership  of,  and  was  a  very  jewel ;  second,, 
she  is  dark  red  all  over,  except  a  tuft  of  wThite 
at  the  end  of  her  tail,  a  dash  of  white  on  one 
foot,  and  a  spot  of  the  same  on  her  forehead. 
There  she  stands,  an  animal  to  please  the 
most  exacting  dairyman  ;  not  yet  twenty-twf 
months  old,  with  a  fine  calf  of  her  own, 
standing  beside  her,  which  she  licks  with 
motherly  fondness.     I  could  not  have  the 
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heart  to  suffer  the  little  thing  to  be  taken 
from  her  before  it  had  drawn  for  itself  the 
fresh,  warm  fluid  provided  by  nature  for  its 
nourishment.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing the  development  of  the  maternal  instincts 
in  these  domestic  animals,  that  contribute  so 
largely  to  our  sustenance  and  comfort.  Just 
now  our  stable  is  made  unusually  lively  ; 
besides  the  calf,  Nanny,  our  pet  goat,  has 
three  frisky  kids,  that  insist  on  getting  on  her 
back,  climbing  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  steps 
that  lead  to  the  hay-loft,  and  performing  all 
other  antics  for  which  kids  are  famous. 

Where  another  cow  is  kept,  it  pays  best  to 
let  the  calf  remain  with  the  mother  for  a  few 
days,  or  until  the  milk  is  fit  for  use,  which  it 
will  be  after  the  ninth  milking.  It  should 
then  be  kept  in  a  pen  or  stall  alone,  and  be 
taken  to  the  mother  three  times  a  day,  which 
gives  it  all  the  food  required.  After  a  few 
weeks  it  may  be  tethered  out  on  the  lawn. 
In  from  six  to  eight  weeks  it  is  ready  for  the 
butcher.  The  mother  should  be  regularly 
milked  morning  and  evening  after  the  calf 
has  been  supplied. 

Where  the  family  dairy  is  the  products  of 
but  one  cow,  the  case  is  different.  The  calf 
should  be  taken  away  before  she  has  even 
licked  it  dry.  She  does  not  fret  after  it  then. 
A  warm  bed  of  straw  should  be  prepared, 
and  the  new  comer  gently  rubbed  with  a  cloth 
until  it  is  dry.  It  will  lie  down  perfectly 
quiet  and  contented. 

The  mother  is  then  milked,  and  the  milk 
taken  to  the  calf.  Sometimes  the  calf  will  drink 
without  any  trouble  ;  at  other  times  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insert  the  hand  in  the  milk,  holding 
three  fingers  a  little  above  the  surface,  so  that 
the  calf  can  take  hold  of  them.  This  usually 
succeeds  ;  yet  there  are  cases  where  all  such 
efforts  fail  for  a  time,  or  till  hunger  removes 
every  objection.  The  calf  should  be  gradu- 
ally weaned  from  the  fingers  and  made  to 
drink.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  milking 
the  cow.  Unless  she  is  stripped,  as  it  is 
called, — that  is  milked  as  long  as  anything  can 
be  drawn, — she  will  not  yield  a  large  flow, 
neither  will  she  continue  in  milk  so  long. 
And  here  I  would  say,  a  cow  that  will  not 
furnish  milk  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
and  give  when  fresh  twelve  to  fourteen  quarts 
of  rich  milk,  is  not  the  one  for  a  family  dairy. 
She  should  be  disposed  of  at  once.  Many 
give  eighteen  to  twenty  quarts  daily. 

After  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  it  requires 
from  three  to  four  quarts  at  a  meal :  half  this 
quantity  may  be  new  milk  ;  the  rest,  well 
boiled  gruel,  made  from  what  is  known  among 
feed-men  as  middlings.  Strict  attention  must 
be  paid  to  this.  The  gruel  must  be  fresh  and 
perfectly  sweet ;  a  little  salt  added  is  much 
relished.    In  this  way  a  line  calf  may  be  fat- 


tened for  the  butcher  at  a  profit,  and  a  good 
supply  of  milk  retained  for  the  family. 

The  cow  must  be  liberally  fed,  if  good  re- 
turns are  looked  for.  Morning  and  evening 
a  large  bucket  of  soft  warm  food  should  be 
given  her,  beginning  when  the  pasture  begins 
to  fail,  and  continuing  until  the  grass  is  fit  to 
turn  her  upon  in  the  spring.  Two  quarts  of 
corn  meal  and  four  quarts  of  middlings,  with 
an  occasional  addition  of  oil-cake  meal, 
mixed  with  warm  water,  make  a  very  pala- 
table meal ;  a  handful  ofsr.lt  improves  it. 
Plenty  of  good  clover  hay  should  also  be 
given.  A  bountiful  supply  of  straw  should 
be  provided  for  bedding;  then,  kind  treatment, 
a  free  use  of  the  curry  comb,  and  all  the 
water  she  can  drink:  and  the  results  cannot 
fail  to  be  satisfactory.  Rural. 


DUST  AND  DISEASE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  was  announced  and  described  by  Prof. 
Tyndall  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  Friday  last.  The  subject  of 
the  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  very  beautiful  experiments  or  demonstra- 
tions, was  the  very  familiar  one  of  "  Dust  and 
Disease  f  and  its  object  was  to  show  the 
probability  of  an  intimate  connection  between 
atmospheric  dust  and  epidemic  diseases. 
Everybody  knows  that  whenever  a  direct  ray 
of  sunshine  crosses  a  shaded  room,  its  direc- 
tion is  made  manifest  by  a  line  of  apparent 
vapor.  Looking  at  this  vapor  it  is  seen  to 
consist  of  innumerable  particles  of  dust  which 
float  in  the  atmosphere  and.  catching  and  re- 
flecting the  sunshine,  are  rendered  visible  to 
us.  In  the  course  of  some  beautiful  experi- 
ments on  the  decomposition  of  vapors  by 
light,  Dr.  Tyndall  found  it  to  be  essential 
that  he  should  get  rid  of  this  floating  dust. 
He  strained  the  air  through  a  tube  filled  with 
bits  of  glass  wetted  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  through  another  tube  rilled 
with  bits  of  marble  wetted  with  caustic  pot- 
ash ;  he  even  made  it  bubble  through  the 
liquid  acid  and  the  potash  solution,  but  still 
the  dust  particles  remained  in  it.  He  tried 
various  other  ways  of  straining  out  this  dust, 
but  none  of  them  succeeded.  At  length  he 
passed  the  air  on  its  way  to  the  tube  over  the 
llaine  of  a  spirit ■  lamp  and  at  onee  every  par- 
ticle of  the  dust  disappeared.  It  was.  there- 
fore, organic  matter,  and  the  flame  had  burnt 
it.  Passing  the  air  a  little  more  quickly  over 
the  flame,  a  fine  blue  cloud  appeared  in  the 
tube — the  smoke  of  the  dust  particles.  The 
organic  and  combustible  nature  of  these  par- 
ticles was  a  discovery,  for  they  had  hitherto 
beta  taken  tO  be  inorganic  and  incombusti- 
ble.   Air  was  then  pasted  through  a  tube 
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which  contained  a  roll  of  platinum  gauze,  and 
it  was  found  that  when  the  platinum  was  cold 
the  dust  particles  all  passed  through  with  the 
air,  but  that  when  it  was  made  red-hot  the 
dust  particles  were  all  consumed.  In  this 
case,  too,  when  the  air  was  forced  quickly 
through,  a  fine  blue  cloud  of  smoke  appeared, 
just  as  in  the  experiment  with  the  spirit- 
lamp.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  burn 
the  dust  particles  by  the  concentrated  rays  of 
a  convergent  mirror,  but  it  failed  ;  the  parti- 
cles flitted  too  quickly  through  the  focus  of 
the  burning  ray  to  be  consumed  by  it.  The 
next  experiment  was  to  put  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  in  the  ray  of  light  which  was  re- 
vealing the  floating  dust.  At  once  the  flame 
was  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  dark- 
ness, resembling  intensely  black  smoke.  On 
lowering  the  flame  beneath  the  beam  of  light 
the  same  dark  masses  were  seen  wreathing 
upwards.  "  They  were  at  times,"  said  Dr. 
Tyndall,  "  blacker  than  the  blackest  smoke 
that  I  have  ever  seen  issuing  from  a  funnel 
of  a  steamer,  and  their  resemblance  to  smoke 
was  so  perfect  as  to  lead  the  most  practiced 
observer  to  conclude  that  the  apparently  pure 
flame  of  the  alcohol  required  but  a  beam  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  reveal  its  clouds  of  lib- 
erated carbon."  But  when  a  red-hot  poker 
was  placed  under  the  beam  the  same  black 
wreaths  came  floating  through.  A  hydrogen 
flame  was  next  put  under  it,  and  the  whirling 
masses  of  darkness  wreathed  upwards  more 
copiously  than  ever.  The  blackness  was 
therefore  nothing  but  air  from  which  all  dust 
particles  had  been  burned  out,  and  which, 
consequently,  contained  nothing  to  catch  the 
light  and  reflect  it  to  the  eye  as  the  dust  par- 
ticles do.  Here,  however,  a  difficulty  came 
in.  The  same  effect  was  produced  by  a  cop- 
per ball  not  hot  enough  to  burn  the  dust,  and 
by  a  flask  filled  with  hot  water.  In  this  case 
it  was  found  that  the  air  was  rarefied  by  the 
warmth,  and  as  the  dust  particles  were  not 
heated  to  the  same  extent  it  dropped  them 
and  floated  upwards  without  them.  Other 
gases,  even  common  coal  gas  carefully  pre- 
pared so  as  to  exclude  the  dust  particles,  have 
the  same  black  appearance  when  they  cross 
a  ray  which  the  dust-laden  air  renders  visible, 
and  if  coal  gas  or  hydrogen  be  let  into  the 
top  part  of  a  glass  shade  which  has  been 
placed  in  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray  of  the  electric 
light,  the  line  between  the  dust-laden  air  and 
the  gas  is  rendered  visible — where  the  air  is, 
the  shade  will  seem  full  of  the  illuminated 
particles,  where  the  gas  is  it  will  appear  ab- 
solutely empty.  "The  air  of  our  London 
rooms  is  filled  with  this  organic  dust,  nor  is 
the  country  air  free  from  its  pollution."  It 
only  needs  a  sufficiently  powerful  beam  to 
make  the  air  appear  as  a  semi-solid  rather 


than  a  gas.  Nobody  could  in  the  first  in- 
stance, without  repugnance,  place  the  mouth, 
at  the  illuminated  focus  of  the  electric  beam 
and  inhale  the  dirt  revealed  there.  Yet  we 
are  inhaling  it  every  moment,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  so  small  a  portion  of  it  should  be  in- 
jurious to  health. 

What  is  the  portion  of  this  ever-present 
and  all-pervading  dust  which  is  injurious  to 
life?  Now,  it  was  long  believed  that  epi- 
demic diseases  were  propagated  by  malaria, 
which  consisted  of  organic  matter  in  a  state 
of  motor-decay ;  that  when  such  matter  was 
taken  into  the  body  through  the  lungs  or  the 
skin,  it  had  the  power  of  spreading  in  it  a 
similar  decay — yeast  was  a  case  in  point. 
Why  should  not  a  bit  of  malarious  matter 
operate  in  the  body  as  a  little  leaven,  leaven- 
ing the  whole  lump?  But  in  1886, Cagnaird 
de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast  plant,  which 
when  placed  in  a  proper  medium  grows  and 
spreads  and  produces  what  we  call  fermenta- 
tion. In  the  next  year  Schwann,  of  Berlin, 
discovered  the  plant  independently.  He  also 
proved  that,  when  a  decoction  of  meat  is  ef- 
fectually excluded  from  common  air,  and 
supplied  solely  with  air  which  has  been  raised 
to  a  high  temperature,  it  never  putrefies. 
Putrefaction,  therefore,  he  said,  came  from 
the  air,  and  could  be  destroyed  by  a  sufficient- 
ly high  temperature,  Helmholtz  and  Ure 
repeated  and  confirmed  his  experiments  ;  but 
the  high  authority  of  Gay-Lussac,  who  as- 
cribed putrefaction  to  oxygen,  drove  chemists 
back  on  the  old  notion.  That  notion  was 
finally  exploded  by  Pasteur,  who  proved  that 
the  true  ferments  are  organized  beings  who 
find  in  what  we  call  ferments  their  necessary 
food.  Side  by  side  with  these  discoveries 
grew  up  the  germ  theory  of  epidemic  disease. 
Kircher  expressed  the  idea,  and  Linnaeus 
favored  it,  that  epidemic  diseases  are  due  to 
germs  which,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  enter 
the  body  and  produce  disease  by  the  devel- 
opment of  parasitic  life.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
has  favored  this  theory,  which  derives  its 
strength  from  the  perfect  parallelism  between 
the  phenomena  of  contagious  disease  and 
those  of  life.  As  an  acorn  planted  in  the 
soil  gives  birth  to  an  oak  which  produces  a 
whole  crop  of  acorns,  each  of  which  has 
power  to  reproduce  its  parent  tree,  and  thus 
from  a  single  seed  a  whole  forest  may  spring, 
so  a  germ  of  disease  planted  in  a  human  body 
grows  and  shakes  abroad  new  germs,  which, 
meeting  in  other  human  bodies  with  their 
proper  food  and  temperature,  finally  take 
possession  of  whole  populations.  Thus  Asi- 
atic cholera,  beginning  in  a  small  way  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges,  spread  itself  in  seven- 
teen years  over  nearly  the  whole  habitable 
world.    An  infinitesimal  speck  of  small-pox 
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virus  Avill  develop  a  crop  of  pustules,  each 
charged  with  the  original  poison.   The  re-ap- 
pearance of  this  scourge,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dreadnought  at  Greenwich,  so  ably  re- 
^  ported  on  by  Dr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Busk,  is  ex- 
1  plained  by  the  theory  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
lingering  of  germs  about  the  infected  place. 
I  Surgeons  have  long  known  the  danger  of  ad- 
.  mitting  air  to  an  opened  abscess,  and  abscess- 
[  es  are  always  opened  by  an  instrument  which 
»  carefully  excludes  the  air  from  contact  with 
j  the  wound.  The  instrument  should,  of  course, 
be  scrupulously  clean ;  but  it  can  only  be 
j  made  perfectly  clean  in  an  atmosphere  of 
i  dust  by  being  made  as  hot  as  its  temper  will 
i  bear.    This  is  not  done,  and  therefore  inflam- 
I  mation  often  sets  in  after  the  first  operation  ; 
\  rapid  putrefaction  accompanies  it,  and  the 
I  pus,  which  at  first  showed  no  traces  of  animal 
l,  life,  is  now  found  to  be  full  of  active  little 
j  organisms  called  vibrios.     Prof.  Lister,  from 
I  whose  letter  this  fact  is  derived,  contends  that 
I  this  astounding  development  of  animal  life  is 
due  to  the  entry  of  germs  into  the  abscess 
I  during  the  first  operation,  and  their  subse- 
[  quent  development  by  favorable  circumstan- 
[  ces.    Hay  fever  is  another  case  in  point.  The 
|  celebrated  physiologist  Helmholtz  suffers  from 
I  the  20th  of  May  till  the  end  of  June  from  a 
I  catarrh  of  the  upper  air-passages,  and  he  has 
|  found  that  during  this  period,  and  at  no  other, 
Hhis  nasal  secretions  are   peopled   by  these 
I  vibrios.    They  nestle  in  the  cavities  of  the 
I  nose,  and  a  sneeze  is  necessary  to  dislodge 
I  them.    These  are  uncomfortable  statements, 
but  if  the  germ-theory  is  found  to  be  true,  it 
will  give  definiteness  to  our  efforts  to  stamp 
I  out  disease  ;  and  it  is  only  by  some  definite 
efforts  under  its  guidance  that  its  truth  or 
falsehood  can  be  established.     Hence  Dr. 
[Tyndall  says  he  reads  with  sympathy  such 
papers  as  those  of  Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  on 
cholera,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  Dr. 
Budd's  imagination  may  occasionally  tempt 
him  to  a  flight  beyond  his  facts,  but  without 
this  dynamic  heat  of  heart  the  stolid  inertia 
of  the  Briton  can  never  be  overcome.  As 
long  as  heat  can  warm  the  truth  without 
(singeing  it  much,  as  long  as  enthusiasm  can 
[overmatch  its  mistakes  by  unequivocal  exam- 
ples of  success,  "  so  long,"  said  Dr.  Tyndall, 
"  I  am  disposed  to  give  it  a  fair  field  to  work 
in,  and  to  wish  it  God-speed." 
|    Returning  to  the  dust,  Dr.  Tyndall  drew 
certain  practical  conclusions  from  the  survey 
J  of  these  two  classes  of  facts.    The  dust  can- 
[not  be  blown  away  by  ordinary  bellows,  since 
[the  air  they  send  out  is  equally  full  of  the 
I  particles.    But  fill   the  nozzle  with  OOtton 
wool,  not  too  tightly  pressed,  and  the  air  IS 
B  filtered,  and  being  then  blown  across  the  beam 
B  of  light,  forms  a  clean  band  of  darkness,  Like 


the  air  from  the  spirit-lamp,  or  from  the 
heated  platinum  wire.  This  was  the  filter 
Schroeder  used  in  his  experiments  on  sponta- 
neous generation  ;  it  was  also  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  excellent  researches  of  Pasteur. 
Since  1868  Prof.  Tyndall  has  constantly  em- 
ployed it  himself.  The  most  interesting  of 
all  illustrations  of  this  filtering  process  is 
furnished  by  the  human  breath.  Fill  the 
lungs  with  ordinary  air  and  breathe  through 
a  warm  tube — warmed  to  prevent  the  con- 
densation of  the  watery  particles — across  the 
beam  of  light  which  is  revealing  the  dust- 
particles  in  the  air.  The  particles  move  with 
the  moving  air,  but  the  current'  from  the 
lungs  shows  at  first  as  many  particles  as  the 
ordinary  atmosphere.  Gradually,  however, 
the  particles  clear  away  from  the  course  of 
the  breath,  and  by  the  time  you  have  com- 
pleted your  expiration  the  expired  air  cuts  a 
sharp,  black  line  through  the  motes  in  the 
sunbeam.  The  air  has  left  its  dirt  in  the 
lungs,  and  the  last  portions  of  the  expired 
breath  are  free  from  floating  dust.  But 
empty  the  lungs  as  far  as  possible,  and  then 
inhale  a  deep  breath  through  a  handful  of 
cotton  wool,  and  on  expiring  this  air  in  the 
same  way  it  cuts  a  black  line  in  the  sunbeam 
at  once.  Place  the  tube  below  the  beam,  and 
blow  upwards,  and  the  air  rises  through  the 
dancing  particles  like  black  smoke,  just  as  it 
did  from  the  heated  surfaces  on  which  the 
dust  was  burnt.  The  cotton  wool  has  com- 
pletely intercepted  the  floating  matter  on  its 
way  to  the  lungs,  and  as  no  dust  was  inhaled 
none  is  exhaled.  Here,  then,  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  an  instinctive  habit  of  medical  men. 
In  a  contagious  atmosphere  the  physician 
puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  and  in- 
hales through  it :  in  so  doing  he  keeps  back 
the  floating  germs.  If  the  poison  were  a  gas, 
it  could  not  be  thus  intercepted.  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  repeated  Dr.  Tyndall's  experiment  with 
a  silk  handkerchief,  with  a  similar  but  less 
marked  result.  Cotton  wool  is,  in  fact,  the 
best  and  surest  filter,  and  a  physician  who 
wants  to  hold  back  from  the  lungs  of  his  pa- 
tient, or  from  his  own  lungs,  the  germs  by 
which  contagious  disease  is  said  to  be  propa- 
gated, will  employ  a  COttOD-WOol  respirator. 

Dr.  Tyndall  concluded:  "After  the  rev- 
elations of  this  evening,  such  respirators 
must,  I  think,  come  into  general  use  as  a  de- 
fence against  OOntagioD.  In  the  crowded 
dwellings  of  the  London  poor,  where  the  iso- 
lation of  the  sick  is  difficulty  if  not  impassible, 
the  noxious  air  around  the  patient  may  by 
this  simple  means  be  restored  to  practical 
purity.  Thill  Altered,  attendants  may  breathe 
the  air  unharmed.  In  all  probability  the 
protection  of  the  lungs  will  be  the  protection 
of  the  entire  system.    For  it  is  exceedingly 
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probable  that  the  germs  which  lodge  in  the 
air  passages,  and  which,  at  their  leisure,  can 
work  their  way  across  the  raucous  membrane, 
are  those  which  sow  in  the  body  epidemic 
disease.  If  this  be  so,  then  disease  can  cer- 
tainly be  warded  off  by  filters  of  cotton  wool. 
1  should  be  most  willing  to  test  their  efficacy 
in  my  own  person ;  and  time  will  decide 
whether  in  lung-diseases,  also  the  woolen  re- 
spirator cannot  abate  irritation,  if  not  arrest 
decay.  By  its  means,  so  far  as  the  germs  are 
concerned,  the  air  of  the  highest  Alps  may 
be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  the  invalid. 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WASTED  TIME. 
Alone  in  the  dark  and  silent  night, 

With  the  heavy  thought  of  a  vanished  year, 
When  evil  deeds  come  back  to  sight, 

And  good  deeds  rise  with  a  welcome  cheer  ; 
Alor»e  with  the  spectres  of  the  past, 

That  come  with  the  old  year's  dying  chime, 
There  glooms  one  shadow  dark  and  vast, 

The  shadow  of  Wasted  Time. 
The  chances  of  happiness  cast  away, 

The  opportunities  never  sought, 
The  good  resolves  that  every  day 

Have  died  in  the  impotence  of  thought ; 
The  slow  advance  and  the  backward  step 

In  the  rngged  path  we  have  striven  to  climb ; 
How  they  furrow  the  brow  and  pale  the  lip 

When  we  talk  with  Wasted  Time  ! 
What  are  we  now  ?    What  had  we  been 

Had  we  hoarded  time  with  a  miser's  gold, 
Striving  our  honest  meed  to  win, 

Through  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold  ; 
Shrinking  from  naught  that  the  world  could  do  ; 

Fearing  naught  but  the  touch  of  crime  ; 
Laboring,  struggling,  all  seasons  through, 

And  knowing  no  Wasted  Time  ? 
Who  shall  recall  the  vanished  years  ? 

Who  shall  hold  back  this  ebbing  tide 
That  leaves  us  remorse,  and  shame,  and  tears, 

And  washes  away  all  things  beside  ? 
Who  shall  give  us  the  strength  e'en  now 

To  leave  forever  this  holiday  rhyme  ; 
To  shake  off  this  sloth  from  heart  and  brow, 

And  battle  with  Wasted  Time  ?* 
The  years  that  pass  come  not  again, 

The  things  that  die  no  life  renew  ; 
But  e'en  from  the  rust  of  his  cankering  chain 

A  golden  truth  is  glimmering  through  ; 
That  to  him  who  learns  from  errors  past, 

And  turns  away  with  strength  sublime, 
And  makes  each  year  outdo  the  last, 

There  is  no  Wasted  Time. 

From  the  Baltimore  American. 
MORNING  PRAYER  IN  ILLNESS. 
How  I  rejoice  to  see  the  morning  light ^ 
Shine  in  my  room,  chasing  away  the  night 

Of  pain  and  fear. 
And  yet  the  darkness  is  as  light  to  Thee  ; 
I  cannot  fear  that  aught  can  injure  me, 

If  Thou  art  near. 
Another  day  is  added  to  my  life, 
Again  I  gird  me,  to  endure  the  strife 

I  wage  with  pain. 
From  out  the  dross,  oh  !  God,  the  gold  refine  ; 
And  stamp  Thy  image  on  Thy  work,  so  mine 

Be  all  the  gain. 


Oh  give  me  patience,  so  that  I  may  bear 

The  weary  weight  of  thought,  and  pain,  and  care, 

That  marks  each  day. 
I  would  not  shrink  from  what  Thou  dost  decree, 
I  ask  but  strength  that  comes  from  Thee  ; 

Grant  this,  I  pray. 
Amid  my  every  pain  may  I  but  keep 
A  living,  tender  heart,  for  all  who  weep 

O'er  fond  hopes  slain — 
For  all  who  sin  and  suffer — and  thus  learn 
Their  only  hope  of  peace  is  to  return 

To  Thee  again. 
Thy  service  needs  that  many  stand  and  wait, 
While  other  favored  ones  attend  Thy  state 

And  do  Thy  will. 
Among  the  waiting  ones,  e'en  I  may  stand, 
Ready  to  do,  or  bear,  at  Thy  command  ; 

Patient  and  still. 
And  when  at  length  life's  cloudy  day  shall  close, 
Within  the  grave  my  body  shall  repose 

In  death's  long  night. 
But  that  which  makes  myself,  shall  soar  away 
To  hope's  fruition,  life,  celestial  day, 

And  radiant  light.  R. 


NEW  BEARING  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Dr.  Mcll- 
vaine's  series  of  lectures  in  the  Hall  of  the 
University,  delivered  at  the  instance  of  our 
new  Social  Science  Association,  was  on  the 
growing  productiveness  of  the  earth.  The 
original  English  political  economists — Adam 
Smith,  Ricardo  and  Malthus — died  be- 
fore anything  was  known  of  the  science  of 
agricultural  chemistry.  The  later  writers  of 
the  English  school  have  done  nothing  but 
copy  and  imitate  those  three  thinkers,  John 
Stuart  Mill  being  an  eminent  example  of  this 
species  of  plagiarism.  The  founders  of  the 
school  supposed,  as  did  every  one  in  their 
times,  that  the  substance  and  sustenance  of 
trees  and  plants  were  derived  wholly,  or  al- 
most so,  from  the  earth,  and  that  the  continu- 
al cropping  of  any  soil  necessarily  caused  its 
gradual  exhaustion,  thereby  diminishing  year 
by  year  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  sustain 
human  life. 

Liebig  and  his  school  of  agricultural  chem- 
ists have  utterly  exploded  this  theory,  although 
Mr.  Mill  and  others  go  on  copying  it.  They 
have  shown  that  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  substance  of  any  plant  or  tree  comes  from 
the  soil,  and  that  its  main  bulk  is  derived 
from  the  air  and  from  rain.  At  the  begin- 
ning, the  world  possessed  no  soil  at  all,  i.  e., 
no  mixture  of  inorganic  matter  with  decayed 
tissues.  The  lower  orders  of  plants,  such  as 
lichens  and  mosses,  which  can  live  on  inor- 
ganic matter,  first  appeared,  and  by  their  de- 
cay formed  an  inferior  kind  of  soil,  in  which 
plants  of  orders  just  above  them  could  find 
sustenance.  These  again  decayed,  and  formed 
soil  of  a  higher  grade;  and  so  the  process 
went  on  through  long  ages,  until  a  soil  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  the  cereals  was  pro- 
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duced.  The  same  process  is  going  on  still,  so 
that  the  soil  of  the  earth  is  increasing  every 
year,  and  her  power  of  supporting  human  life 
is  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  race.  The 
Western  prairie,  when  left  unbroken  and  cov- 
ered with  wild  grass,  rose  perceptibly  year 
by  year,  through  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
mere  grass,  showing  the  method  in  which  the 
prairie  itself  had  been  formed  in  the  lapse,  of 
the  geologic  ages.  The  process  is  going  on  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  at  such  a  prodigi- 
ous rate,  through  the  immense  amount  of  heat 
and  moisture  available,  that  man  is,  as  yet, 
unable  to  master  the  processes  of  nature  in 
that  region,  and  make  them  subserve  his  own 
uses.  Bat  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
will  always  be  defeated  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  prospect  that  he  will  become  master  of 
that  vast  and  immensely  fertile  region  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  pros- 
pects of  our  race  in  the  ages  to  come. 

The  main  sustenance  of  vegetable  life,  then, 
comes  from  the  air  and  from  water,  sources 
which  may  be  safely  counted  on  as  inexhaust- 
ible. The  proportion  is  so  great  that  even  de- 
ducting for  the  return  of  part  of  the  decayed 
plant  to  the  air,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  its  bulk  is  clear  gain  to  the  soil. 
Curious  instances  of  this  were  given,  as  where 
a  willow-tree  weighing  sixty-five  pounds  was 
found  to  have  taken  but  a  very  few  ounces 
from  the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted.  [A 
stranger  case  is,  where  a  tree  has  been  found 
growing  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  subsisting  on 
air  and  rain,  without  any  soil  at  all.]  The 
element  taken  from  the  air  is  mainly  carbonic 
acid,  with  which  our  atmosphere  was,  at  the 
first,  so  thoroughly  charged  that  human  be 
ings  and  animals  could  not  have  lived  by 
breathing  it  in  the  earlier  geological  ages. 
There  is  probably  still  an  excess  of  it  in  our 
atmosphere,  and  its  diminution  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  live,  will  therefore  increase 
the  external  means  of  human  health  and  hap- 
piness. The  absorption  of  it  by  plants  was 
especially  great  in  the  carboniferous  periods, 
and  nature  has  stored  away  the  results  in  our 
coal-mines,  our  limestone  rocks,  and  in  other 
vast  granaries.  From  this  man  is  bringing 
it  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  vegetable  world, 
as  well  as  for  the  direct  uses  tor  which  he 
employed  it.  Every  pound  of  coal  burned 
gives  off  four  pounds  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  mainly  absorbed  by  the  plants,  becomes 
vegetable  tissue,  and  then  decays  into  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  there  is  this  great 
natural  increase  of  soil,  there  is  no  necessary 

dim  inn  lion  of  it  by  the  use  of  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  for  food.  JNot  an  atom  of  food  is  des- 
troyed or  lost  by  its  being  used  as  food  ;  with 
wise  management  it  goes  back  to  the  soil  with 


increase.  Thus,  in  Belgium,  cattle  are  kept 
in  stall  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  manure, 
that  being  worth  much  more  than  is  their  food. 

That  there  is  actually  an  unnecessary  waste 
in  this  matter  is  undeniable.  The  decreased 
fertility  of  several  wheat  regions  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States  shows  this — shows 
that  when  man  carries  off  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  and  makes  no  return  to  it,  the  soil  is  im- 
poverished. For  instance,  when  an  agricul- 
tural nation  exports  vast  quantities  of  food, 
and  imports  in  exchange  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  much  less  bulk  and  of  almost  no  agri- 
cultural value,  then  the  soil  must  grow  poor- 
er, year  by  year.  Such  a  policy  is  literally 
selling  one's  country  to  the  strange'r.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  sewage  of  great  cities 
is  poured  into  the  seas  and  rivers  in  reckless 
waste,  the  same  result  is  reached.  Thus  did 
the  Cloacoe  of  Rome,  and  the  Tiber  into  which 
they  emptied,  drain  the  fertile  district  around 
that  city  of  all  its  agricultural  wealth,  and 
largely  reduce  it  to  a  desert.  Thus,  too, 
have  the  cities  of  England  and  France  been 
acting  until  quite  recently,  when  the  opposite 
policy  has  been  adopted,  and  the  sewage  of 
Paris  and  London  is  now  mcstly  saved  for 
the  farmer.  It  is  our  duty  to  adopt  the  same 
policy  as  a  part  of  our  American  municipal 
system. —  The  Penn  Monthly. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF    FRIENDS'  SEWINU 
SCHOOL,   RACE  STREET. 

Our  Sewing  School  at  the  close  of  its  third 
winter's  work  reports  the  interest  unabated. 
Each  week  the  eager  little  faces  were  found 
in  their  accustomed  places,  some  of  them  not 
having  a  late  or  absent  mark  during  the  Ma- 
son. 

We  trust,  from  the  interest  they  manifested, 
that  a  source  of  great  improvement  as  well 
as  pleasure  was  opened  to  them,  for  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sewing  of  Borae 
greatly  improve  in  neatness,  while  others,  who 
were  ignorant  of  even  thelirst  steps  of  threading 
their  needles,  arc  now  quite  skilled  in  tho mys- 
teries of  sticking  the  stitches  in  the  righ:  places. 
Then,  too,  their  faces  had  such  a  glad,  nappy 
look  of  pride  and  pleasure  as  thev  receive  I 
the  garments  thev  had  made,  which,  \\c  tru>r, 
will  Stimulate  them  to  be  active  and  ambi- 
tious in  the  future,  and  be  a  small  beginning 
to  better  things  for  them,  a  stepping»st0H6 
from  shiftless,  idle  habits  to  more  thrill  v  and 

industrious  ones. 

Three  bundled  and  seven  garment.-,  in  ad- 
dition to  thirty  three  pairs  of  shoes,  were  di>- 
tributed  among  them  during  the  past  winter, 

The  names  on  our  roll  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
one  hundred,  ranging  from  the  ages  of  live 
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to  sixteen  years.  The  largest  girls  were  in 
the  colored  classes.  The  smallest,  both  col- 
ored and  white,  were  among  the  most  regular 
attendants.  Some  of  the  little  faces  already 
look  pale  and  weary  at  the  beginning  of  life's 
journey.  They  are  mostly  obedient  and  in- 
dustrious. While  at  work  we  compared  them 
to  the  "  busy  bees"  in  a  hive;  of  course  we 
must  expect  to  find  an  occasional  drone. 

On  behalf  of  our  nineteen  teachers,  in 
separating  after  five  months  work  together, 
let  us  hope  that  the  time  has  not  been  un- 
profitably  spent  for  ourselves,  and  that  in 
helping  these  "  little  ones,"  we  have  realized 
the  truth  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  We  pray  that  our  work 
among  them,  may  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
"  Good  Shepherd,"  without  which  "  all  labor 
is  vain." 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  session  were  closed  by  an  enter- 
tainment of  ice  cream,  &c,  which  afforded 
the  children  much  gratification. 

We  hope  to  resume  our  school  in  the  Fall, 
and  bring  renewed  energy  and  earnestness,  to 
influence  for  good  these  less  favored  ones, 
whose  "lines  have  not  fallen  in  pleasant 
places."  Sarah  F.  Corlies,  Sup't. 

Laura  Allen,  Sec'y. 
Augusta  Taber,  TreasW. 

Treasurer's  Report  for  the  year  ending  Fourth  mo. 
2d,  1870. 

Amount  received  in  donations.  $251.60 
Interest  on  $100  for  one  year,  6.00 
Amount  in  hands  of  Treas'r  from  last  year,    100. 05 


$357.65 

Expended  in  goo  Is  and  materials,  $122.21 
"        shoes,  65.15 
"        two  festivals,  (special  dona- 
tions,) 31.06 
"        cleaning  room,  fire,  &c.  24.25 
Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  114.98 


$357.65 
Augusta  Taber,  Treasurer. 


To  pursue  fashion  in  its  endless  changes 
may  be  compared  to  chasing  a  bird  on  the 
wing. 

ITEMS. 
Prof.  Johnson  of  the  Maine  College  says  :  "  That 
the  labor  system  is  a  benefit  to  the  students  is  very 
apparent.  Aside  from  the  amount  earned,  the  labor 
performed  keeps  up  industrious  habits,  promotes 
health,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  source  of  instruction 
to  the  student,  and  prevents  that  wide  disseverance 
from  manual  labor  and  distaste  for  it  which  is  so 
observable  in  the  graduates  of  our  old  colleges. 
Besides,  we  think  it  plainly  observable  that  a  few 
hours  of  labor  each  day  makes  the  student  more 
quiet  and  studious  during  the  hours  devoted  to 
study.  The  time  spent  in  labor  would  in  most 
cases  be  devoted  to  idle  talk  and  to  various  kinds 
of  recreation,  perhaps  of  dissipation.  Labor  is  the 
4  safety  valve'  for  the  overflowing  of  animal  spirits. 


There  has  been  a  remarkable  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  students  to  engage  in  all  the  kinds  of 
work  )equired  to  be  done." 

Near  Lebanon,  Penna.,  are  three  hills  greater  curi- 
osities than  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  For  the  latter 
are  man's  handiwork,  while  the  former  are  mounds 
of  solid  iron  and  copper  ore,  placed  there  by  the 
hand  of  God.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now, 
after  many  years  of  working,  13,000,000  (thirteen 
million)  tons  of  ore  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing ground.  How  much  lies  below  none  can  tell. 
The  more  we  study  nature  the  more  forcibly  do  we 
see  God's  hand  in  everything.  Close  to  this  im- 
mense amount  of  ore  is  an  unlimited  supply  of 
limestone,  and  twenty  miles  north  are  the  coal  re- 
gions ;  so  here  are  in  close  proximity  the  three  ne- 
cessaries for  producing  our  great  staple,  iron. — Mo- 
ravian. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times  says  that  he  shall 
hereafter  arrange  to  make  his  hay  by  furnace  heat. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  coke  furnace  and  a  fan 
by  which  the  heat  is  driven  through  a  small  cham- 
ber filled  with  grass.  In  fifteen  minutes,  the  grass 
is  converted  into  hay,  sweeter  and  greener  than  we 
make  by  sun  drying.  The  apparatus  works  in  all 
weathers,  dries  grain,  corn  and  roots  as  well. 

The  American  Entomologist  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  European  insects  and  weeds  are  natural- 
ized in  America  with  far  more  facility  than  ours  are 
naturalized  there,  and  even  crowd  out  the  insects 
indigenous  to  us.  Thus  we  have  a  native  currant 
worm  very  much  like  that  imported  twelve  years 
ago  from  Europe  ;  but  it  has  never  done  any  dam- 
age, while  already  the  latter  has  in  some  places  al- 
most put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  the  currant. 
Our  onion  fly  does  scarce  any  hurt ;  while  the  im- 
ported fly,  which  is  closely  allied,  does  great  dam- 
age. It  is  just  the  same  with  the  imported  bark 
louse  of  the  appletree  and  the  meal-worm  beetle. 
Among  other  pests  of  European  origin,  are  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  introduced  90  years  ago  ;  wheat  midge,  40 
years  ago ;  the  bee  moth,  cheese  maggot,  grain 
weevil,  housefly,  cockroach,  carpet  and  clothes 
moths  ;  and,  among  weeds,  Canada  thistle,  may- 
weed, oxeye  daisy,  burdock,  smart  weed,  shepherd's 
purse,  buttercups,  purslane  and  chess.  In  fact, 
the  weeds  that  a  gardener  has  to  contend  against 
are  nearly  all  European.  On  the  other  hand,  scarce 
an  American  noxious  plant  or  insect  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  Europe,  except  that  the 
minute  ant  whichjinfests  houses  is  found  in  Eng- 
land, and  our  common  water  weed,  Anacharis  Cana- 
densis, is  troubling  the  streams  there. 

Color  of  the  Clouds. — The  varied  colors  which 
the  clouds  assume  at  various  times,  especially  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  are  explained  on  the  principle 
that  the  clear,  transparent  vapor  of  water  absorbs 
more  of  the  red  rays  of  light  than  of  any  other,  while 
the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  offer  more  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  the  blue  rays.  At  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  light  of  the  sun  has  to  pass  through 
about  200  miles  of  atmosphere  within  a  mile  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  order  to  illuminate  a  cloud  a 
mile  from  the  ground.  In  passing  through  this 
great  thickness  the  blue  rays  are  absorbed  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  red,  and  much  of  the  yellow 
is  also  removed.  Hence  the  clouds  thus  illuminated 
are  red.  When  the  sun  is  higher  above  the  hori- 
zon, the  yellow  light  passes  more  readily,  and  the 
clouds  become  orange,  then  yedow,  and  finally 
white.  Clouds  in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  or  at 
different  elevations,  often  show  these  various  colors 
at  the  same  time. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS, 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal, 
(Continued  from  page  132.) 

Of  Zebulon  Heston,  the  companion  of  John 
Parrish,  on  his  journey  to  the  Muskingum, 
we  know  but  little,  and  that  little  is  to  be 
found  in  "  a  testimony  from  Wrightstown 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Pennsylvania"  concern- 
ing him,  from  which  we  learn  that  "  he  ap- 
peared early  in  the  ministry,  continued  faith- 
ful, and  died  in  good  unity  with  the  church. 
His  ministry  was  lively  and  edifying,  in  the 
exercise  whereof,  he  several  times  travelled 
through  this  and  the  neighboring  colonies  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  near  seventy  years,  per- 
formed a  religious  visit  to  the  Delaware  In- 
dians, residing  in  the  westward  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  visit  was  cordially  received,  as 
appears  from  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by  one 
of  their  chiefs  (Captain  White  Eyes,)  and  the 
delivery  of  a  belt  at  the  same  time,  in  token 
of  friendship,  at  a  meeting  for  worship  in 
their  town  on  the  river  Muskingum,  which 
were  produced  to  our  meeting  at  his  return." 
In  his  last  illness,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  am 
at  peace  with  all  men.  Lord  thou  hast  been 
with  rne  in  times  past;  be  with  me  in  my 
last  moments;  and  I  pray  my  God  and 
Father,  that  He  will  bear  me  up  as  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  to  my  everlasting  home. " 

He  departed  this  lite  the  L2tfa  of  the  ■">'l 
month  (March)  177(5,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age. 


Below  will  be  found  an  account  of  this 
visit  to  the  Indians,  from  the  pen  of  John 
Parrish.  The  Indian  settlement,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum,  was  computed  to  be  about  450  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  The  journey  was  accom- 
plished on  horse  back,  and  was  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty. 

JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  PARRISH. 

Having  had  it  weightily  on  my  mind  to 
accompany  my  much  valued  ancient  friend, 
Zebulon  Heston,  to  visit  the  Delaware  tribe 
of  Indians,  at  their  principal  town  on  the 
Muskingum,  I  spread  my  concern  before  our 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  obtained  its  concur- 
rence by  certificate  ;  and  we  also  took  with 
us  an  Epistle  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
to  the  said  Indians,  expressive  of  Friends' 
love  and  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  land, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  recommendation  of  William 
Penn,  on  first  landing  in  America. 

On  the  9th  of  the  7th  month,  1778,  we  set 
out  on  our  journey,  accompanied  by  divers 
friends  and  relatives  a  piece  on  our  wav.  Z. 
Heston's  nephew  (John  Lacy)  went  with  Ui 
the  journey  through.  Reached  Downing- 
town,  and  lodged  at  Robert  Valentine's,  who 
kindly  entertained  us. 

10th.  Arrived  at  Lancaster  in  the  evening, 
and  took  up  our  quarters  at  Isaac  White- 
lock's,  who  received  us  with  much  friendship. 

11th.  This  day  being  the  first  of  the  week, 
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we  rested,  and  attended  Friends'  little  meet- 
ing, where,  through  the  bounty  of  our  great 
Benefactor,  we  received  spiritual  refreshment, 
and  were  made  joyful  together  in  the  house 
of  prayer.  Herein  was  our  consolation,  that 
He  whom  we  believed  in,  had  put  forward,  and 
was  going  before. 

12th.  We  left  Lancaster  and  crossed  the 
Susquehanna  in  the  evening,  lodging  at  a 
public  house,  kept  by  one  Hendricks. 

13th.  We  passed  through  Carlisle,  (a  con- 
siderable village),  and  reached  Shippensburg, 
when  we  lodged  at  Ripple's  tavern ;  a  house 
of  good  entertainment.  ' 

14th.  As  was  our  custom,  rose  early,  and 
pushed  forward,  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  about  eleven  o'clock.  After  a 
wearisome  ascent  of  the  mountain,  we  dined 
on  the  top,  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  gliding 
stream  of  water,  as  clear  as  crystal,  which  we 
freely  partook  of.  This,  with  the  morsel  out 
of  our  knapsacks,  was  sweet.  This  day's  jour- 
ney, though  rough,  was  pleasant,  it  afforded 
so  many  beautiful  prospects.  In  the  evening 
took  up  our  quarters  at  Fort  Littleton. 

15th.  Passed  through  a  rough  mountainous 
country,  and  lodged  at  Frederick  Naugle's  in 
the  town  of  Bedford,  a  house  of  good  enter- 
tainment, except  bedding.  The  people  at  this 
place  were  numerous,  (it  being  court  time,) 
but  remarkably  civil. 

16th.  We  travelled  on,  and  crossed  Laurel 
Hill.  The  roads  were  rather  better  here.  In 
the  evening  we  put  up  at  one  Erwin's  prir 
vate  house.  My  aged  companion  held  out 
wonderfully.  Although  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  as  we  passed  by  a  harvest- field, 
his  curiosity  led  him  to  alight  from  his  horse, 
and  take  a  cut  with  a  sickle,  which  he  did 
with  such  activity,  as  to  cause  the  people  in 
the  field  to  wonder.  As  we  returned  to  our 
horses,  the  old  man  when  he  came  to  the 
fence,  which  was  about  breast  high,  put  his 
hand  on  the  top  rail,  and  turned  over,  like  a 
boy,  and  rode  cheerfully  forward. 

17th.  Reached  Fort  Pitt,  and  put  up  at  one 
Sample's,  a  house  of  good  entertainment. 
The  town  is  well  situated,  on  a  pretty  level 
spot  of  ground,  on  the  forks  between  the  Al- 
legheny and  Monongahela  Rivers,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  back  part  with  high  hills. 
Dined  in  company  with  John  Gibson,  an  In- 
dian trader,  who  went  down  after  dinner  to 
his  dwelling,  some  18  miles  below,  opposite 
Logstown,  a  noted  old  Indian  settlement, 
which  is  now  overgrown  with  sumac — a  beau- 
tiful situation,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

18th.  Informed  our  landlord  we  were  going 
to  Newcomerstown  on  the  Muskingum,  and 
desired  to  know  where  we  could  get  a  guide. 
He  informed  us  that  John  Gibson  intended  to 
set  out  that  morning,  to  follow  his  pack-horse- 


men, who  were  going  through  the  Delaware 
town  to  the  Shawnees'  settlement,  and  that 
we  could  not  procure  a  more  suitable  guide. 
Here  we  were  brought  under  an  exercise  lest 
we  should  miss  his  company.  We  spent  the 
day  in  recruiting  ourselves,  and  hunting  up 
some  persons  who  knew  the  road,  to  get  for 
hire.  We  hoped  to  overtake  Gibson,  but 
were  disappointed,  and  concluded  to  set  off 
the  next  morning  alone. 

Captain  White  Eyes,*  a  chief  of  the  Dela- 
ware Council  was  in  town.  He  expressed 
his  willingness  to  go  with  us,  but  said  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  waiting  to  transact 
some  business  with  one  Simons,  a  trader  from 
Lancaster. 

19th.  Rose  early  intending  to  start  alone, 
but  to  our  surprise  who  should  we  find  down 
stairs  but  Gibson,  the  very  man  we  wanted. 
He  was  accompanied  by  an  Indian  they  called 
Shawnee  Jemmy.  He  informed  us  that  as  he 
was  returning  home,  he  met  with  Jemmy 
near  his  hunting  cabin,  waiting  on  the  road 
to  tell  him  that  John  Logan,f  an  Indian 
Chief,  was  encamped  at  Logstown,  lying  in 
wait  to  kill  him,  and  that  he  must  not  go  for- 
ward, for  Logan  had  said  that  his  cousin, 
Sam  Fiddler,  was  found  dead  on  the  Ohio 
shore,  and  that  Gibson  was  the  cause  of  his 


*  White  Eyes  was  "  the  first  captain  aino^g  the 
Delawares."  Many  of  the  Indians  opposed  the  set- 
tlement of  missionaries  in  their  country,  and  some- 
times threatened  to  expel  them  by  force.  Captain 
White  Eyes,  although  he  never  avowed  himself  a 
Christian,  was  favorably  diposed  towards  the  Mis- 
sionaries, and,  by  his  powerful  influence,  awed  the 
Chiefs  and  Indians,  so  that  no  harm  befell  the 
Christians  in  their  midst.  This  conduct  led  to  a 
rupture  between  him  and  the  old  chief  Net  a-wat- 
wees,  who  was  a  violent  opponent  of  all  missionary 
work,  in  consequence  of  which  White  Eyes  for  a 
time  absented  himself  from  the  Councils  of  his 
people.  His  presence,  on  such  occasions,  being 
considered  essential,  an  arbitration  ensued,  (the 
Indians  being  Arbitrators),  which  not  only  led  to 
an  acknowledgment  by  Net  a-wat  wees  of  his  error, 
but  also  resulted  in  his  being  ever  after  the  friend  of 
the  Missionaries.  Capt.  White  Eyes  died  in  Pitts- 
burg of  the  small  pox  in  17S0. 

(■  This  chief  was  magnanimous  in  war  and  gener- 
ous in  peace.  Tradition  states,  that  during  a  visit 
to  James  Logan,  (at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,) 
to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  the  Indian 
manifested  his  love  for  the  Quaker  by  proposing 
that  they  exchange  names.  Grateful  for  the  compli- 
ment, his  host  returned  thanks,  and  explained  the 
illegality  of  such  a  procedure  on  his  part,  but  said, 
"  Do  thou  take  mine  and  give  thine  to  this  stream 
which  passes  through  my  fields,  that  forever,  as  it 
continues  to  flow,  it  may  bear  thy  name."  The 
father  of  Logan,  (Shikellimus,)  was  a  devoted,  per- 
sonal friend  of  Wm.  Penn's  Secretary,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  from  this  circumstance  his  son 
bore  his  name.  Logan  was  cruelly  murdered  about 
the  year  1776-7,  by  whom  is  not  known.  He  was 
much  addicted  to  intoxication  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life. 
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death.  This  so  alarmed  Gibson  that  he  thought 
it  safest  to  return.  He  and  his  companion 
had  been  lodging  in  the  woods  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  He  lost  his  horse  and  ap- 
peared very  much  fatigued  and  distressed  on 
account  of  the  intelligence  he  had  received. 
Guyashuta,  a  Mingo  Chief,  who  happened  to 
be  there  with  Captain  White  Eyes  and  Shaw- 
nee Jemmy  held  council,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Guyashuta  and  White  Eyes  should  go 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe  with  Gibson  to  his 
house,  and  that  Shawnee  Jemmy  should  pilot 
my  companions  and  me  by  land  to  Logstown. 
The  two  chiefs  pushed  off  with  Gibson  and 
our  guide  crossed  the  Alleghanies  with  us. 
Although  our  guide  could  not  speak  English, 
he  proved  to  be  pleasant  and  safe,  paying  us 
every  necessary  attention. 

When  he  came  near  his  hunting  cabin, 
he  turned  aside  and  went  and  spake  to  his 
wife,  and  then  proceeded  on,  and  when  we 
reached  the  borders  of  Logstown,  he  motioned 
us  to  stop  while  he  went  forward ;  but  soon 
returned,  pointing  us  to  go  back,  as  not  being 
safe  to  go  near  Logan's  tent.  This  we  did  for 
a  short  distance,  and  he  turned  us  aside  from 
the  road  (among  the  bushes)  while  he  went  to 
see  what  temper  Logan  was  in,  and  whether 
we  could  pass  by  in  safety. 

Our  careful,  attentive  guide  met  at  Logan's 
with  one  Simon  Gerty,  a  man  much  known 
both  among  the  white  people  and  the  Indians. 
He  understands  various  languages,  and  I  be- 
lieve is  much  thought  of.  He  was  with  the 
Indians  at  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Sinclair,  and 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  influence.  Our  guide 
sent  him  to  us  with  directions  to  conduct  us 
over  the  hills  in  the  back  part  of  the  town 
down  to  the  Ohio,  and  so  along  under  the 
bank  (which  is  pretty  high)  nearly  opposite 
to  the  place  where  Logan  was.  Here  we  found 
several  canoes.  We  unsaddled  our  horses 
and  put  our  saddle-bags  and  blankets  in  the 
canoes,  pushed  off,  swimming  our  horses  along 
side,  and  crossed  safely  to  Gibson's,  who  had 
reached  home.  The  Indians  all  went  over 
and  spent  the  night  with  Logan,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  with  the  intent  to  plead  Gibson's 
innocency  respecting  the  death  of  Sam  Fid- 
dler. It  wasthoughthedied  from  intemperance. 

20th.  This  morning  poor  Gibson  seemed 
very  much  distressed.  He  wanted  to  take  a 
brace  of  pistols,  cross  the  river  and  visit 
Logan,  and  if  he  offered  to  touch  him,  then 
and  there  to  blow  his  brains  out  and  go  back 
to  Pittsburgh  and  give  himself  up.  I  desired 
him  to  do  nothing  rashly,  for  that  matter 
might  be  accommodated.  Accordingly,  soon 
after  we  saw  the  Indians  push  their  boat  from 
the  other  shore,  and  come  over  to  us,  bring- 
ing Logan  with  them. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  Gibsou, 


who  was  a  strong  man,  stood  in  his  door-way, 
Logan  (who  likewise  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon size)  soon  entered  into  conversation  with 
Gibson  in  the  Indian  language.  Logan  ap- 
peared to  foam  with  rage,  but  his  antagonist 
plead  his  innocency,  so  that  finally  Logan 
was  convinced  the  charge  was  false.  Then 
he  moderated,  became  friendly,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  us,  who  were  strangers,  and 
seemed  quite  pleasant,  and  after  calling  on 
Gibson  to  get  him  a  bottle  of  rum,  he  re- 
turned to  his  tent.  This  Logan  is  the  man 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  speaks 
of  in  his  notes  on  Virginia.    He  says  : 

"Col.  Cressap,  a  man  infaraous-for  the  many 
murders  he  had  committed  on  those  much  in- 
jured people,  collected  a  party  and  proceeded 
down  the  Kanahway  in  quest  of  vengeance. 
Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  women  and  children, 
with  one  man  only,  was  seen  coming  from 
the  opposite  shore  unarmed,  and  unsus- 
pecting any  hostile  attack  from  the  whites. 
Cressap  and  his  party  concealed  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  moment 
the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out  their 
objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  person  in 
it.  This  happened  to  the  family  of  Logan, 
long  distinguished  as  the  friend  of  the  whites. 
This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance. 
He  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  the  war 
that  ensued.  However,  it  appears  the  Indian- 
were  defeated  by  the  Virginians,  and  sued 
for  peace,  but  Logan  disdained  to  be  seen 
among  the  suppliants.  Lest  the  sincerity  of 
a  treaty  should  be  disturbed,  from  which  so 
distinguished  a  chief  absented  himself,  he 
sent  by  a  messenger  the  following  speech  to 
be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore.  'I  appeal 
to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered 
Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not 
meat?  If  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and 
he  clothed  him  not?'  During  the  course  of 
the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained 
idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  Peace.  Such 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  country- 
men pointed  as  they  passed  my  cabin  and 
said,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.  I 
had  ever  thought  to  have  lived  with  yon,  but 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Cressap,  the 
last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked, 
murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan  ;  not 
even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of 
any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed 
many.  I  have  fully  glutted  mv  vengeance. 
For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of 
peace.  But  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  telt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  Ins  heel  to  save 
his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? 
Not  one." — {To  be  <ontimicd.) 
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HIGH  PRESSURE. 

Mentally,  this  is  the  characteristic  and  the 
danger  of  Americans.  Inherited  tendencies, 
our  climate,  and  our  customs  make  us  eager, 
excitable,  and  intense  in  everything  we  con 
qeive  or  undertake.  We  go  on  the  rush. 
We  drive  ourselves,  drive  others,  and  we  our- 
selves are  driven.  The  rapid  walking  and 
the  concentrated  expression  which  often 
verges  to  desperation,  and  reveals  a  fixedness 
of  purpose  and  desire  almost  bordering  on  in- 
sanity— that  idle  sea  where  the  ships  are  rud- 
derless, and  bound  nowhere — would  be  more 
evident  and  suggestive  to  us  down-town  peo- 
ple if  we  were  not  too  busy  to  notice  it,  and 
so  much  like  each  other.  Now,  within  certain 
limits,  this  concentrated  ardor  is  healthy  ; 
but  beyond  them  it  is  a  consuming  fire — an 
intemperance  which,  in  the  long  run,  makes 
as  fearful  havoc  of  body  and  soul  as  that 
which  is  more  bestial,  although,  perhaps,  not 
more  blameworthy.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  forces  of  which  we  are  speaking  are 
concentrated  and  pushed  to  such  an  extent 
upon  the  fortifications  in  which  wealth  is  en- 
trenched— that  the  ruling  passion  of  the  age 
is  for  money — the  danger  grows  appalling. 
If  we  but  strenuously  and  steadily  attempted 
to  be  rich — no  matter  with  what  intensity  of 
devotion — our  case  would  not  be  so  critical ; 
but  we  add  to  our  overstrained  energies  the 
crushing  weight  which  those  must  carry  who 
make  a  false  show  of  riches. 

These,  and  they  are  not  straws,  break  the- 
camel's  back.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  the 
locomotive  is  going  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  ; 
it  runs  off  the  track — no  matter  what  the 
reason — and  ruin  comes  as  sudden  as  light- 
ning, and  as  terrible  as  an  earthquake  in  a 
city. 

This  strength  of  desire,  this  impatience  for 
its  realization,  and  this  intensity  of  action, 
make  the  student  forget  that  he  has  a  body, 
while  he  over-tasks  his  brain  ;  they  make  the 
husband  and  father  guilty  of  fatally  neglect- 
ing the  very  family  for  whom  he  is  working 
himself  to  death  ;  they  shorten  the  good  man's 
days,  and  narrow  his  influence ;  they  open 
the  sluices  of  temptation  on  the  soul,  after 
having  put  it  off  its  guard ;  and,  in  short, 
make  matter  of  society  for  a  general  explo- 
sion. 

See  how  this  fast  age  behaves  itself.  If  it 
needs  a  ehurch,  it  must  have  magnificence, 
even  if  it  costs  $100,000,  and  $75,000  of  that 
must  be  carried  as  a  debt.  So,  in  proportion, 
with  a  dwelling-house,  and  so  in  spirit  with 
almost  everything. 

And  what  is  the  result  ?  If  this  disposition 
and  these  habits  died  with  us,  the  evil  would 
be  buried  in  our  graves,  but  we  entail  them, 
and  they  intensify  by  reproduction,  as  the 


small-bodied,  large-brained  children  can  tes- 
tify. For  the  sake  of  the  grandchildren  of 
this  generation,  if  not  for  ourselves,  we  should 
cherish  less  of  worldly  ambition,  and  culti- 
vate simpler,  healthier  and  happier  modes  of 
living.  Let  us  take  time  to  breathe,  and 
say,  How  do  you  do?  to  our  own  souls. 

—  Church  Union. 


Nohart,  3d  mo.  31st,  1870. 

Esteemed  friend  D.  F.  W. — 1  have  been 
wishing  to  write  to  the  "  Aid  Association"  of 
the  arrival  of  the  last  two  boxes  of  clothing, 
in  which  we  found  everything  in  good  order. 

I  am  most  happy  to  write  thee,  that  out  of 
these  boxes,  and  others  received  since  Christ- 
mas, we  have  fitted  out  our  school  children  : 
each  of  the  girls  with  a  change  of  clothing,  a 
red  sack,  stockings,  &c. ;  the  boys,  each  a 
flannel  shirt,  pants,  stockings,  &c.  All  our 
women,  the  babies  and  little  ones,  are  made 
comfortable,  which  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
us,  and  must  be  to  you,  though  it  would  be 
much  more  so  could  you  see  the  change  in 
their  appearance. 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  summer  dresses  and 
boys'  clothes,  which  we  have  promised  to 
issue  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  insisting  that 
they  patch  up  their  winter  clothes  and  make 
them  last  until  then.  The  Sacs  and  Fox  chil- 
dren were  all  dressed  and  made  warm. 

Thou  asks  what  more  we  need  ?  While  I 
have  some  hesitation  about  asking  for  more,  I 
feel  free  to  mention  a  few  articles  that  we 
would  like. 

We  have  a  number  of  large  girls  in  school, 
almost  women,  for  whom  we  find  there  are 
not  enough  dresses ;  if  we  do  not  give  to  all, 
there  is  dissatisfaction,  and  they  think  I  am 
partial.  If  you  should  send  a  piece  or  more 
of  calico,  it  would  enable  me  to  give  each  of 
my  girls  a  dress.  I  would  also  be  glad  to 
have  some  remnants  of  calico  or  gingham,  to 
make  sun-bonnets  and  aprons,  as  we  think  it 
desirable  they  should  learn  to  wear  these  ar- 
ticles. If  any  one  has  part- worn  shoes  to 
spare,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  for  our 
girls.  I  think  it  would  encourage  them.  I 
almost  envied  Agent  Green  a  lot  of  shoes  that 
were  sent  to  him  for  his  children  from  the 
Race  St.  School.  My  daughter  says  if  some 
of  the  girls  in  Philadelphia  would  send  a  few 
old  collars,  out  of  use,  she  would  give  them 
to  our  girls,  to  wear  with  their  new  dresses. 
Thou  asks  if  these  women  cannot  learn  to 
make  their  own?  Yes,  they  can  and  will,  if 
they  only  have  the  material.  We  have  sew- 
ing school  four  afternoons  each  week  for  our 
girls ;  the  women  come  too,  and  sew,  when- 
ever there  is  anything  for  them  to  make. 
But  we  were  very  glad  to  have  the  clothing 
that  has  been  sent,  ready  made,  as  we  really 
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have  not  had  time  to  cut  it  out — and  we  are 
always  glad  to  get  our  share  of  the  second- 
hand clothing. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune 
than  the  presents  of  shirts  for  boys,  as  they 
had  none  except  the  flannel  ones  sent  in  the 
winter:  they  were  so  pleased  to  get  them. 

Agent  Green  opened  his  boxes  here,  and 
we  exchanged  some  things  that  we  thought 
were  needed  most  at  each  agency.  He  di- 
vided the  white-handled  forks  with  us.  I  gave 
my  share  to  my  smallest  school  girls,  showing 
them  how  to  wash  and  keep  them  bright.  I 
wished  I  had  enough  to  give  one  to  each  of 
my  girls. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  our  Indian 
men.  When  we  came  here  and  saw  how  idle 
they  were,  and  how  little  disposed  to  help  the 
poor  squaws  with  the  hard  work,  we  felt  little 
could  be  done  with  them.  But  really  we 
begin  to  feel  a  little  encouraged,  for  they 
seem  to  be  more  willing  to  help.  Last  win- 
ter, while  my  husband  was  away,  I  gave  out 
to  them  a  few  coats,  pants,  and  shirts,  that 
came  in  the  boxes,  on  condition  that  they 
should  go  to  the  wood-pile  and  cut  wood  for 
me.  We  had  three  fires  going  all  winter,  and 
they  cut  every  stick  we  burned  while  my  hus- 
band was  absent,  and  some  since  his  return. 
This  was  only  the  young  men  :  to  the  old  men 
I  gave  without  requiring  any  return.  I 
thought  it  would  do  them  good  to  have  coats 
and  pants.  I  knew  the  Friends  would  be 
glad  to  have  those  work  who  are  able.  They 
come  now  almost  every  day  and  ask  for  these 
things,  and  say  they  want  to  make  posts,  to 
fence  t^eir  land,  but  cannot  work  in  a  blank- 
et. Those  who  wear  civilized  dress  appear 
to  take  pride  in  it,  and  we  cannot  help  hoping 
they  will  all  adopt  it  after  a  time,  when  they 
can  turn  something  into  money,  and  procure 
it.  Meanwhile,  if  any  friends  have  any  part- 
worn  summer  pants,  coats  or  vests  that  they 
can  spare,  and  feel  like  sending  them  to  our 
men,  it  would  encourage  them  to  try  to  do 
more  for  themselves,  as  we  see  that  the  few 
whom  we  found  in  civilized  dress  do  not  go 
back  to  the  blanket. 

We  have  had  the  measles  in  the  tribe. 
Three  of  my  scholars  died — one  nice  young 
girl  of  fifteen,  to  whom  we  were  much  at- 
tached. She  was  with  us  in  our  family  sev- 
eral weeks  last  fall,  and  had  pieced  a  quilt 
and  put  it  together — all  but  the  hist.  row. 
We  saw  her  almost  everyday  while  sick,  and 
tried  to  save  her,  but  her  mother  is  the  chief 
doctor  in  the  tribe,  and  insisted  thai  she  rausl 
be  bled  to  break  I  lie  fever.  She  was  cupped 
and  bled  in  seven  different  places,  and  of 
course  could  not  gel,  well.  Poor  child!  we 
miss  her  much  in  school.  We  all  attended 
the  funeral :  the  occasion  was  a  solemn  and 


impressive  one.  The  ceremonies  were  very 
interesting:  all  her  little  treasures,  such  as 
work-box,  doll,  pictures,  &c,  that  we  had 
given  her,  were  put  in  the  coffin  ;  also  some 
crackers,  a  cup  of  canned  peaches  we  had 
taken  her  the  day  before,  a  bottle  of  water, 
plate,  cup,  and  teaspoon  in  the  peaches.  Sev- 
eral articles  of  clothing  were  tied  up  in  a 
small  bundle  and  laid  on  her  coffin  in  the 
grave,  which  was  not  filled  in  with  earth,  but 
had  pieces  of  wood,  laid  closely  together, 
across  the  top,  and  covered  with  a  mat,  and 
the  earth  mounded  up  over  it.  In  passing 
the  spot  yesterday,  we  saw  her  old  shoes  and 
a  sack  laying  on  it.  I  suppose  they  forgot  to 
put  them  in.  Not  long  since  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  child — our  youngest  scholar — came  and 
asked  me  for  "  two  apples  for  his  little  boy.'' 
I  gave  them,  thinking  he  had  a  child  sick  ; 
but  on  passing  the  grave  in  the  evening,  we 
saw  them  laying  on  it. 

I  wish  all  who  have  contributed  to  "  the 
sick  fund,"  as  we  call  it,  could  know  how 
much  good  it  is  doing.  We  buy  crackers  by 
the  barrel,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  rice,  often 
buy  a  little  meat,  and  make  soup  for  the  con- 
valescent, and  corn-starch,  gruel  and  tea  for 
the  very  sick. 

How  glad  we  should  be  to  see  thee  or  any 
other  interested  Friends  out  here  next  sum- 
mer. 

Thine,  Mary  B.  Lightfoot. 


THE  WARM  HAND  OF  SYMPATHY. 
"he  can  be  touched." 
Till  we  have  reflected  on  it,  we  are  scarce- 
ly aware  how  much  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness in  this  world  is  indebted  to  this  one  feel- 
ing— sympathy.  We  get  cheerfulness  and 
vigor,  we  scarcely  know  how7  or  when,  from 
mere  association  with  our  fellow-men,  and 
from  the  looks  reflected  on  us  of  gladness  and 
enjoyment.  We  catch  inspiration  and  pow<  r 
to  go  on,  from  human  presence  and  from 
cheerful  looks.  The  woman  works  with  add- 
ed energy  having  others  by.  The  full  family 
circle  has  a  strength  and  a  life  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  substantial  good  and  the  effectual 
relief  which  men  extend  to  one  another  is 
trifling.  It  is  not  by  these,  but  by  something 
far  less  costly  that  the  work  is  done.  God 
has  insured  it  by  a  much  more  simple  ma- 
chinery. He  has  given  to  the  v>oake>t  and 
the  poorest  power  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
common  stock  of  gladness.  The  child's  smile 
and  laugh  are  mighty  powers  in  this  world. 
When  bereavement  has  left  you  desolate, 
what  substantial  benefit  is  there  which  make* 
condolence  acceptable ?  It  can  bestow  upon 
you  nothing  permanent.  Bui  a  warm  hand 
has  touched  yours,  ami  its  thrill  told  you  that 
there  was  a  living  response  there  to  your 
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emotion.  One  look,  one  human  sigh,  has 
done  more  for  you  than  the  costliest  present 
eonld  convey. —  Thoughts  for  Weary  Ifours. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  subject  of  Temperance  (as  was  that  of 
Slavery)  is  so  complicated — so  linked  with 
social  and  political  life — it  seems  difficult  to 
approach  it  with  moderation  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  all.  But  surely  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  Intemperance — the  alluring 
enticements  it  presents — are  calculated  to 
arouse  every  Christian  mind  to  the  necessity 
of  individual  labor  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard  :  and  the  mental  query  with  some 
is,  "  Lord,  what  would  thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 

As  we  abide  patiently  in  this  state,  may 
we  not  hope  a  way  will  open  for  the  formation 
of  an  Association  within  the  pale  of  our  So- 
ciety for  the  general  promotion  of  the  Tem- 
perance cause  by  those  who  feel  this  to  be 
their  "  mission  ?"  R.  H. 

It  has  ever  been  a  true  pleasure  to  me,  and 
is  so  daily  more  and  more,  to  see  what  I  had 
wished  to  do  well  done  by  another.  There 
remains  at  last  for  every  one  so  much  more 
to  be  done  than  he  has  time  or  power  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  often  do  we  find  that  the  es- 
pecial work  assigned  to  us  is  what  we  can 
better  do  than  that  we  had  personally  pro- 
jected.— Bunsen. 


PERSONAL  FREEDOM. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that,  however 
great  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the  other 
faculties,  the  will  is  the  only  one  that  ought 
to  be  subdued.  The  evils  of  self-will,  when 
in  excess,  are  so  glaring  as  to  lead  many  wor- 
thy persons  to  make  war  against  the  faculty 
itself  rather  than  the  abuse  of  it,  and  to  de- 
sire to  see  it  suppressed  rather  than  trained. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  will  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  for,  and 
were  it  possible  to  crush  and  break  it,  as  some 
seem  to  desire,  the  result  would  be  a  great 
calamity.  Each  of  us  is  conscious  of  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  and  feels  an  impulse  to  pre- 
serve individuality.  The  consciousness  of 
being  a  free  agent  involves  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  becoming  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others ;  and  a  certain  freedom  of  acting  for 
ourselves  is  as  necessary  to  our  development 
into  rational  and  intellectual  beings,  as  light 
and  air  are  to  the  life  of  the  plant.  In  theory 
we  all  admit  this,  yet  in  practice  we  are  con- 
stantly denying  it.  In  the  domestic  phase  of 
the  word  freedom  (which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  affects  the  happiness  of  mankind,) 
we  are.  seldom  content  to  accord  to  each  a 
fair  share  of  his  own  will,  without  which  he 
cannot  fully  develop  his  powers,  or  unfold 


his  character.  We  are  fond  of  imposing  our 
own  peculiarities,  tastes,  habits,  and  opinions 
upon  others  ;  and  the  firmer  our  faith  that 
they  are  good  for  ourselves,  the  more  strongly 
we  insist  that  they  must  be  equally  good  for 
all,  forgetting  that  it  is  only  as  they  are  the 
results  of  personal  conviction  and  voluntary 
choice,  that  they  can  afford  happiness  or  con- 
fer benefit.  This  petty  tyranny  is  often  en- 
gendered by  an  excessive  and  unchecked  ex- 
ercise of  self-will,  and  it  is  just  here  that  we 
may  learn  to  place  its  limits.  Tyranny  and 
slavery  are  evils  even  in  their  mildest  forms, 
and  they  each  foster  the  other.  Where  abne- 
gation of  the  will  is  enforced,  there  the  spirit 
of  domination  gains  ascendancy. 

As  among  savage  nations,  physical  strength 
tyrannizes  over  physical  weakness,  so  even  in 
the  most  cultivated  communities  the  strong 
will  domineers  over,  the  feeble.  But  as,  from 
our  advanced  standpoint  in  morals,  we  have 
learned  to  despise  the  one,  so  future  progress 
will  teach  us  to  despise  the  other,  and  he  who 
rejoices  in  a  strong  will,  shall  rather  strive  to 
establish  that  of  others,  than  to  subjugate 
theirs  to  his  own.  He  who  would  be  honored 
or  loved,  cannot  be  too  careful  to  respect  the 
privilege  of  others  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  Even  where  service  is  justly  required, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  well  performed,  with- 
out interfering  too  closely  into  times  and 
methods,  or  unnecessarily  dictating  or  man- 
aging details.  Scope  for  the  exercise  of  per- 
sonal peculiarity  should  ever  be  afforded,  and 
work  will  always  be  better  done,  if  it  has  in 
it  that  element  of  individuality.  All  rela- 
tions of  life  have  something  of  service  in  them, 
and  we  are  all  hourly  submitting  to  external 
control  of  various  kinds.  But  whether  that 
control  is  galling  or  agreeable,  whether  it  is 
bondage  or  liberty,  depends  not  upon  the 
amount  of  labor  or  sacrifice  involved,  but 
upon  the  degree  of  voluntariness  with  which 
it  is  rendered. 

Even  in  the  training  of  children,  there  is 
danger  of  a  too  minute  management,  irritat- 
ing the  temper  and  enfeebling  the  will.  In 
youth,  the  will,  if  not  needlessly  thwarted,  is 
usually  disposed  to  yield  to  wise  and  kind 
guidance,  and  a  most  important  office  of  every 
parent  and  teacher  is  properly  to  cultivate 
the  will  of  the  child,  by  frequently  entrusting 
him  with  choices  and  decisions  purely  his  own. 
The  will  to  do  right  can  never  be  too  strong, 
and  more  youths  fall  into  temptation  and 
yield  to  sin  from  the  lack  of  the  power  of  re- 
sistance than  from  any  stubborn  determina- 
tion to  do  evil.  Much  of  the  happiness  or 
discomfort  of  home  life,  also,  depends  upon 
whether  a  spirit  of  liberty  or  of  dictation  pre- 
vails. When  each  member  of  the  family  in- 
sists upon  legislating  for  the  others,  and  im- 
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posing  his  or  her  own  ideas  or  fancies  upon 
the  rest,  turmoil  and  discomfort  will  reign, 
but  where  the  will  of  each  is  only  exerted  in 
its  due  sphere,  where  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence is  restrained  by  that  of  affect:on,  where 
rights  are  fully  acknowledged,  and  personal 
individuality  sacredly  respected,  there  we  al- 
ways find  a  happy  and  united  household. 
— Philada.  Ledger. 

Be  true  to  your  own  highest  conviction. 
Intimations  from  our  own  souls  of  something 
more  perfect  than  others  teach,  if  faithfully 
followed,  give  us  a  consciousness  of  spiritual 
force  and  progress  never  experienced  by  those 
who  march  as  they  are  drilled. —  Charming. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


2d  mo.,  1869. 
How  true  it  is  that  words  fitly  spoken  are 
indeed  as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver! 
Just  so  was  thy  last  precious  messenger  of 
love.    We  had  taken  a  circuitous  route  from 
Mobile,  because  of  the  epidemic  prevailing  in 
this  place;  and  though  my  own  mind  was 
mercifully  preserved  from  any  thing  like 
alarm,  still  I  felt  bound  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
my  husband,  and  the  suggestions  of  many 
kind,  interested  individuals ;  and  in  so  doing, 
we  may  truly  say  we  were  led  in  a  way  we 
knew  not,  and  in  paths  we  had  not  seen. 
Continually  have  we  had  to  believe  that  a 
hand  unseen  was  leading  us  along,  where  the 
way  was  prepared  in  a  marvellous  manner, 
among  a  people  that  knew  us  not,  and  through 
neighborhoods  where  the  feet  of  our  tribe  had 
never  been ;  but  even  among  these  we  found 
those  who  had  the  mark  of  the  king's  seal 
upon  them.    O  it  was  precious  to  meet  with 
these! — ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  our  manners, 
I  never  having  seen  any  of  our  Society  before: 
and  yet  our  gatherings  were  most  solemn. 
Our  feelings  would  seldom  allow  us  to  leave 
a  neighborhood  without  two  or  three  meet- 
ings, and  then  wre  would  leave  them  begging 
I  for  more;  and,  what  was  most  remarkable  on 
board  of  steamboats,  they  would  cling  to  us 
so  desirous  of  having  meetings,  that  if  re- 
quired very  close  walking,  and  watching,  too, 
that  nothing  of  the  creature  got  to  work.  I 
believe,  however,  we  are  tolerably  safe  on 
this  hand,  as  the  appointment  of  meetings  ia 
I  to  us  both  exceedingly  trying.    I  think  wo 
I  have  hitherto  been  preserved,  and  1  believe 
I  that  lie  wh<>  knows  the  integrity  of  the  heart 
I  will  continue  to  he  with  us.    Evidences  have 
I  been  furnished  that  the  work  is  of  His  own 
appointing,     lie  lias  not  only  opened  a  door 


of  utterance,  but  has  also  prepared  the  hearts 
of  the  people  to  receive  the  truth  in  its  sim- 
plicity. The  almost  constant  language  of  our 
hearts  is,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy 
works ;"  and  yet,  my  dear,  how  my  heart 
trembles  at  the  work  ahead.  The  prospect  is 
replete  with  conflict  and  trial ;  still  I  know 
that  help  is  laid  upon  One  who  is  mighty,  and 
that  He  will  never  leave  His  dependant  ser- 
vants. At  this  moment  I  feel  so  unworthy ! 
But  "Lo!  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end,"    Let  this  be  my  continual  motto  ! 

Now,  dear,  let  me  tell  thee  that  after  trav- 
elling three  thousand  miles,  and  getting  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  Cincinnati,  we  found  we 
had  to  get  on  board  a  steamboat,  and  come 
down  the  Ohio  into  the  Mississippi  River  to 
this  place, — a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  Here  we  are  in  this  city  of 
misery  and  woe  (New Orleans;)  and  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  to  be  found  among  its  in- 
habitants those  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  We  have  two  meet- 
ings appointed,  one  for  this  evening,  in  a  part 
of  the  city  called  Lafayette,  the  other  near 
J.  B.'s  home,  where  we  are  affectionately 
cared  for  by  him  and  his  dear  wife.  I  think 
it  probable  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  with 
the  descendants  of  Friends,  of  which  number 
there  are  not  a  few:  and  what  further  there 
may  be  for  us  to  do  in  this  city  I  know  not, 
but  hope  we  shall  stand  resigned  to  whatever 
may  present  as  duty. 

Thine  in  the  truth,  M.  B. 


Our  coming  Yearly  Meeting  will  soon  be 
here.  I  have  been  looking  at  and  feeling 
after  it,  to  see  if,  at  my  advanced  age,  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  gather  with  the  mul- 
titude, or  to  stay  by  the  stuff.  If  I  go,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  do  any  good  ;  but  I  love 
to  sit  where  the  people  sit,  that  when  the 
stone  is  rolled  away  from  the  well's  mouth,  I 
too  may  get  a  sweet,  fresh  draught  from  the 
fountain  and  be  refreshed.  Ah !  how  much 
more  refreshing  to  the  spirit  is  the  water  of 
life  when  fresh  from  the  Fountain,  than  when 
it  comes  to  us  through  instruments,  however 
pure  the  veesel.  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  esteem  lightly  instrumental  help.  I  value 
it,  and  desire  that  all  who  are  thus  employed 
in  the  Master's  service  may  guard  carefully 
the  gift  received,  and  exercise  it  in  all  faith- 
fulness and  purity. 

We  had  a  memorable  meeting  last  First- 
day  morning,  in  whieh  the  Truth  triumphed 
gloriously.  Our  venerable  friend  was  >ensi- 
bly  affected  at  the  close  of  an  animated  ami 
demonstrative  testimony  on  the  ID  rituality 
ami  ellieaey  of  Hi  vine  worship;  and  his  clos- 
ing expressions  were,  that  a  language  had 
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been  uttered  in  the  secret  of  his  mind  on 
looking  over  our  meeting,  "Speak  to  my 
people  that  they  go  forward."  We  sat  long 
under  the  solemnity  ard  placid  calm  which 
succeeded,  and  were  favored  to  rejoice  with 
each  other  in  the  feeling  that  "  the  Lord  is 
merciful,  and  with  Him  there  is  plenteous 
redemption." 

PRIENDS'lNTELLIGENOERr 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  7,  1870. 


DIED. 

PALMER.— On  the  17th  of  Fourth  month,  1870, 
at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law  Wm,  Satter- 
thwaite,  Ann  Palmer,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

HERENDEEN. — In  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  on  the  7th 
of  Fourth  mo.,  1870,  of  pneumonia,  Harriet,  wife  of 
Edward  Herendeen,  aged  68  years  ;  an  elder  of 
Farmington  Monthly  Meeting.  Thus  has  passed 
from  our  midst  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  unos- 
tentatiously fulfilling  the  varied  duties  devolving 
upon  her,  so  as  to  endear  her  to  her  relatives,  her 
friends  and  her  neighbors,  leaving  a  void  not  easily 
to  be  filled.  In  her  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  un- 
fortunate found  a  firm  friend  aud  assistant,  as  well 
as  a  competent  and  wise  counsellor.  Diligent  in 
the  attendance  of  her  meetings  when  health  permit- 
ted, and  ever  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  hospi- 
tality to  Friends,  (of  whom  she  entertained  many  ) 
she  became  endeared  to  many  who  will  deplore  her 
loss.  In  the  general  course  of  life— in  the  calm 
composure  with  which  she  met  the  closing  scene — 
in  the  care  not  to  grieve  those  attendant  on  her 
with  unnecessary  complaints  —  in  the  concern 
evinced  near  the  hour  of  departure  for  the  highest 
religious  interest  of  her  family — she  attested  that 
her  work  had  been  done  ere  the  final  summons 
came,  and  has  furnished  to  those  who  survive  her 
a  bright  example  to  follow.  J.  J,  C. 

LUPTON.— On  the  23d  of  Third  mo.,  1870,  at  his 
residence,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  David  Lupton,  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Ridge  Particular 
and  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting.  This  young  man 
did  not  make  much  profession  as  a  Friend,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  a  mission  to  fill  in  carrying  out  their 
principles.  Being  elected  to  a  public  office  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the  evil  passions 
engendered  by  such  a  strife  were  still  dominant  in 
many  minds,  he  performed  his  official  duties  to 
general  satisfaction,  acting  the  part  of  peace-maker 
between  contending  parties  on  various  occasions, 
thus  avoiding  litigation.  During  his  lingering  ill- 
ness, (consumption,)  he  never  complained,  and  on 
several  occasions  expressed  himself  as  having  no 
fear  of  death  and  being  ready  to  depart  at  any  time  : 
and  when  the  summons  came,  he  passed  away  as 
one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

CORLIES.— On  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  1869, 
Hannah  S.  Coilies,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

SHOT  WELL. — In  Rahway,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  of 
Third  month,  1870,  Rebecca  Shotwell,  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age. 


MEETINGS  DURING  YEARLY  MEETING  WEEK. 

The  First-day  School  Conference,  which  meets  on 
the  evening  of  Fifth  month  6th,  it  is  expected  will 
meet  again  this  af  ernoon  and  evening  (7th)  and  on 
next  Fifth- day  evening  (12th)  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends'  Publication  Association  will  meet  on 


Second-day  evening,  9th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  school 
room,  first  floor. 

The  Freedmen's  Association  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  are  desired  to  be  punctual  as  to  the  hour, 
so  that  the  business  may  be  satisfactorily  attended 
to,  and  the  meetings  adjourn  not  later  than  9£ 
o'clock. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

5th  mo.    8th,  Boston,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

"     Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 
15th,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"           "     Orange,  N.  J.,  10*  A.M. 
"          "     Gunpowder,  Maryland,  (old  Meet- 
ing house,)  10  A.M. 
 .— «•» — .  _ 

German  Proverb. — Little  and  often  make 
a  heap  in  time. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
COUNTRY  LIFE. — NO.  II. 
THE  FAMILY  DAIRY. 
(Continued  from  paga  139.) 

As  was  before  said,  it  requires  scrupulous 
attention  to  cleanliness,  to  have  good  sweet 
milk  and  butter.  The  milk  pail  and  the  pans 
are  best  kept  clean  by  the  use  of  lye,  made 
either  of  ashes  or  soda,  with  plenty  of  scald- 
ing water  and  good  airing. 

As  I  am  writing  this  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  contemplate,  or  have  just  entered  upon 
rural  life,  I  may  be  pardoned  the  minute  de- 
tail ;  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these  things 
cost  me,  on  the  commencement  of  my  coun- 
try experience,  many  mortifying  failures. 

Milk  can  be  kept  in  any  ordinary  cellar. 
It  should  stand  in  summer  not  longer  than 
twelve  hours,  before  skimming  for  the  table, 
and  in  winter  not  over  a  day.  A  very 
good  thick  cream  can  then  be  taken  off,  and 
the  milk  will  equal  that  sold  in  our  cities  for 
the  best  new  milk ;  whatever  is  not  wanted 
for  table  use  should  stand  several  hours  long, 
er.  Never  heat  the  milk  in  winter  before 
standing  it  away.  An  increase  of  cream  may 
be  obtained,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
milk. 

There  is  great  care  necessary  in  guarding 
against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  both 
being  unfavorable  to  successful  butter-making. 
During  the  winter,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  cream 
pot  in  the  kitchen  :  a  shelf  or  bracket  may  be 
appropriated.  It  should  be  covered  with  a 
thin  cloth,  and  stirred  thoroughly  whenever 
cream  is  added.  60  is  about  the  temperature 
at  which  it  should  be  when  put  into  the  churn ; 
wThen  above  that,  it  should  be  removed  to  the 
cellar — when  not  so  high,  it  may  beset  nearer 
the  fire;  but,  above  all  things,  do  not  heat  it 
or  add  hot  water  to  the  cream — the  color  and 
the  texture  of  the  butter  will  be  impaired 
thereby. 

After  the  cellar  becomes  too  warm,  it  is 
safest  to  resort  to  ice.    In  rural  districts,  this 
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is  easily  obtained.  Any  man  with  ordinary 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  can  make  a  chest 
large  enough  to  hold  half  a  bushel  of  ice,  (it 
is  not  economy  to  get  less)  the  cream  pot,  the 
butter  crock  and  a  few  pounds  of  fresh  un- 
cooked meat.  Nothing  more  should  ever  be 
kept  in  the  chest,  as  cream  and  butter  absorb 
any  peculiar  odors  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
With  the  thermometer  at  90,  butter  can  be 
taken  from  the  churn  in  a  firm  condition,  if 
the  cream  has  been  so  kept,  and  be  as  sweet 
as  if  churned  from  cream  twenty- four  hours 
old.  I  have  kept  it  sweet  over  a  week,  but  it 
is  best  to  churn  regularly  once  a  week.  Ex- 
cept in  Eighth  month,  ice  need  not  be  taken 
oftener  than  twice  a  week ;  the  sultry  heat  of 
Eighth  month  requires  it  to  be  taken  three 
times.  The  advantages  of  ice  over  spring 
houses  and  vaults  under  cellars  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all.  There  is  no  exposure  if  the 
butter-maker  is  up  betimes  and  the  churning 
done  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  The  butter 
can  be  worked  in  an  open  shed,  thus  escaping 
the  chill  that  is  sure  to  be  felt  by  going  from 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  house  to  the  damp, 
cold  vault  or  spring  house.  Always  work  the 
butter  with  a  broad  wooden  paddle,  in  a  tub 
or  wooden  bowl ;  these,  as  well  as  the  print 
on  which  the  pats  are  moulded,  should  be 
scalded,  and  then  rinsed  in  cold  water  before 
using. 

When  the  butter  is  well  collected,  it  should 
be  taken  from  the  churn  immediately,  the 
buttermilk  well  worked  out,  and  salt  added; 
the  quantity  to  be  regulated  by  the  taste. 
When  the  salt  has  been  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, it  is  then  covered  with  a  clean  fine 
cloth,  and  set  aside  for  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  should  be  again  worked,  and 
carefully  examined,  lest  a  stray  cow  hair  be 
lurking  in  its  midst.  It  is  now  ready  to  be 
moulded  into  pats  or  made  into  rolls  of  not 
more  than  one  pound  each,  that  size  being 
the  best  to  cut  from  for  use.  The  cream  pot, 
as  well  as  the  churn,  butter  bowl,  &c,  must 
have  the  same  attention  as  recommended  for 
the  pail  and  pans,  before  they  are  put  away. 
When  more  butter  is  made  in  the  fall  than  is 
consumed  by  the  family,  it  can  be  kept  per- 
fectly sweet  by  being  well  worked  again,  and 
made  up  into  small  rolls  wrapped  tightly  in 
fine  cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of 
strong  salt  water  and  dried.  The  rolls  should 
then  be  laid  on  a  clean  dish,  covered  with 
several  thicknesses  of  cloth  to  exclude  the  air, 
(an  old  table-cloth  is  a  nice  thing,)  and  then 
set  away  in  a  cold  room  or  closet.  1  have 
known  it  to  bo  kept  in  this  manner  from  Tenth 
month  to  the  following  Fifth  month. 

Though  a  novice  in  butter  making,  three 
years  being  the  extent  of  my  experience,  1 
take  exception  to  some  things  said  about  it  in 


the  "  Ogden  farm  papers,"  published  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  April. 

The  writer  recommends  coloring  butter  all 
the  year  round,  to  have  it  uniform  in  appear- 
ance, citing  this  as  the  practice  of  successful 
dairymen  who  supply  Philadelphia  market, 
and  asserting  that  yellow  butter  "  cannot  be 
made  in  winter."  If  it  is  desired  to  have  it 
annatto  yellow,  it  must  be  obtained  by  resort- 
ing to  that  drug;  but  if  a  natural  golden  hue 
is  wanted,  and  the  cow  gives  milk  that  will 
yield  rich  yellow  cream,  and  the  cream  is 
kept  and  churned  at  a  proper  temperature, 
it  can  be  had,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary.  It  is 'also  said,  in 
the  same  article,  that  the  use  of  annatto, 
about  li  grains  to  the  pound  of  butter,  not 
only  adds  to  the  color,  but  imparts  a  flavor 
that  approaches  nearer  to  the  "sweet  yernal 
grass"  taste  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  any 
other  way.  The  pure,  dry  extract,  called  an- 
nattoine,  should  only  be  used. 

I  have  made  a  note  of  this  for  trial  when 
the  pasture  fails  next  fall ;  not  for  the  coloring, 
as  I  prefer  the  delicate  golden  hue  that  I 
have  so  far  been  successful  in  obtaining,  but 
for  the  fragrance  said  to  be  imparted  by  its  use. 

In  concluding  this  lengthy  article,  let  nie 
recommend  all  who  can  have  accommodations 
for  a  cow,  to  keep  one,  but  do  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  poor  milker  or  one  whose  milk  yields 
white  cream.  Where  pasture  is  scarce,  the 
practice  of  cutting  the  grass  and  feeding  to 
the  cow  in  her  yard  is  much  recommended. 
She  may  be  given  all  the  waste  from  the 
kitchen  garden.  A  patch  of  corn  may  be  sowed 
thickly  over  the  ground,  and  cut  and  fed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  grass.  All  the  surplus 
beets,  carrots,  potatoes,  parsnips,  etc.,  may  be 
fed  to  her  through  the  winter.  They  should 
be  boiled  until  tender  and  mashed  up  in  the 
same  water.  A  less  quantity  of  bran  and 
corn  meal  is  required  to  be  added. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  gathered 
from  a  half  acre,  if  judiciously  managed. 
Nothing  need  be  wasted.  Whatever  is  not 
consumed  in  the  family  may  go  to  the  cow, 
even  to  the  bean  vines.  She  is  fond,  as  our- 
selves, of  variety,  and  will  turn  from  the  most 
inviting  grass  to  the  waste  leaves  of  a  cauli- 
flower, Which  she  will  devour  with  apparent 
satisfaction.  She  has  a  weakness  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  "  sweet  corn"  patch,  and  it  is 
lucky  for  her  owner  if  she  does  not  get  the 
first  picking.  She  will  gratefully  accept  the 
husks  and  fodder,  if  she  can  do  no  better. 
The  cow  is  an  affectionate  animal,  and  likes 
to  be  made  a  pet  of.  When  tenderly  Heated 
she  will  enjoy  a  romp  in  the  field  with  her 
owner,  and  play,  after  her  clumsy  lashion, 
many  amusing  antics.  It  is  well  to  keep  her 
at  a  respectable  distance,  for,  with  the  must 
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amiable  intentions  on  her  part,  her  horns  may 
do  irreparable  mischief.     I  always  prefer 
walking  behind  rather  than  before  her. 
Fourth  month,  1870.  Rural. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST. — NO.  I. 

Cairo,  1st  mo.  4,  1870. 

We  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  sight- 
seeing since  we  have  been  in  Cairo,  so  much 
time  has  been  occupied  in  engaging  boats  and 
purchasing  the  little  items  necessaryfor  comfort 
on  a  Nile  trip.  We  have  bought  straw  or  leg- 
horn hats,  and  men  and  all  have  them  trimmed 
with  rolls  of  white  muslin  in  turban  fashion, 
with  white  veils  of  the  same  hanging  down  our; 
backs  to  protect  us  from  the  sun  during  our 
donkey  excursions  to  the  different  ruins"  &c, 
in  the  Nile  neighborhood.  I  say  we  have  not 
been  systematically  sight-seeing  ;  but  we  can- 
not stir  outside  the  house  without  seeing 
sights  of  the  most  surprising  character  to  eyes 
unaccustomed  to  Eastern  life.  In  the  first 
place,  in  front  of  our  hotel,  there  is  always  a 
concourse  of  carriages,  donkeys,  dogs,  drivers, 
wild  looking  Arabs,  and  Turks  with  their 
turbaned  heads  and  flowing  dresses,  all  ready 
to  pounce  upon  the  travelers  with  offers  of 
carriages,  donkeys,  or  escort ;  in  short,  a  per- 
fect babel  of  salutations  awaits  our  exit  from 
the  hotel.  Then  when  carriages  .are  secured, 
a  truly  oriental  performance  ensues,  and  we 
drive  through  the  streets  heralded  by  Arab 
runners,  whose  picturesque  appearance  is  .a 
continued  source  of  amusement.  Each  car- 
riage is  preceded  by  one  of  these  lithe,  slen- 
der-limbed, active  fellows,  in  loose  flowing 
white  robes  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  bright- 
colored  sash,  with  red  and  white  turbans  on 
their  heads,  and  their  feet  and  legs  bare  to 
the  knees.  No  matter  how  rapidly  we  drive, 
yet  flying  before  us  are  these  supple  white- 
robed  heralds,  brandishing  their  long  whips 
in  the  crowded  narrow  streets,  driving  the 
people  aside  for  the  carriages  to  pass. 

We  took  a  drive  yesterday  to  the  citadel, 
from  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Cairo  with 
its  400  mosques  and  minarets,  its  numerous 
palaces  and  miserable  houses  ;  the  line  of 
the  Nile  River ;  and,  towering  in  the  distance, 
the  huge  pyramids.  We  looked  down  Jo- 
seph's well ;  and  also  saw  the  court-yard  where 
Mahomet  Ali  had  the  Mamelukes  massacred, 
from  which  only  one  man  escaped,  by  taking 
a  fearful  leap  from  the  hi?h  wall.  We  next 
visited  the  mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali — a  gor- 
geous building— the  inside  walls  of  which  are 
entirely  of  oriental  alabaster.  L.,  who  was 
walking  a  little  ahead  of  the  party,  was  about 
quietly  to  enter,  when  a  man  extended  his 
arms  to  prevent  her  :  at  first  we  thought  he 
was  not  going  to  let  us  in,  but  when  he  pro- 
duced a  lot  of  red  slippers  we  remembered 


their  rule  of  putting  off  their  shoes,  and  of 
course  complied  with  it. 

It  seems  strange  to  awaken  day  after  day 
and  not  have  to  wonder  whether  it  will  be 
clear  or  rainy  ;  clear  it  always  is,  or  so  near- 
ly as  to  banish  any  suspicion  of  rain.  I 
should  grow  weary  in  time  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine, and  long  for  a  good  rainy  day,  espe- 
cially as  it  would  be  so  refreshing  to  see  the 
dust  washed  off  the  trees  and  plants.  Some 
of  our  party  have  taken  donkey  rides  and  en- 
joyed them  very  much.  The  donkeys  here 
are  small  and  move  very  rapidly  ;  but  oh  ! 
what  a  jolting  and  jarring  one  must  get  who 
ventures  on  a  camel's  back  ;  the  men  whom 
we  have  seen  mounted  on  these  animals  sway 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  motion  that  I 
am  certain  would  make  me  sea-sick.  I  said 
in  one  of  my  letters  that  every  man,  boy, 
donkey,  dog,  and  animal  of  every  kind  made 
as  much  noise  as  possible  ;  I  should  have  ex- 
cepted the  patient  camel,  droves  of  which  we 
see  passing  every  day  with  immense  loads  upon 
their  backs,  and  uttering  no  sound. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  took  a  drive  to 
Heliopolis  through  the  most  pleasant-looking 
country  we  have  seen  in  Egypt, — the  ancient 
Goshen.  We  saw  some  almond  and  a  few 
peach  trees,  one  of  the  latter  already  in  blos- 
som, and  groves  of  the  cactus  tree, — not  little 
plants,  but  fifteen  feet  high  and  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter. We  passed  through  long  avenues  of 
beautiful  acacia  trees  ;  admired  the  hedges  of 
tamarac  ;  then,  last  and  most  oriental  of  all, 
the  noble  palm,  continually  reminding  us  of 
our  distance  from  our  own  native  soil  and  its 
productions.  We  passed  the  carriages  of  the 
Pacha  taking  the  ladies  of  the  harem  a 
drive,  preceded  by  two  fanciful  Arab  runners. 
The  ladies  seemed  as  curious  to  see  us  as  we 
certainly  were  to  observe  them,  and  peeped 
at  us  through  the  curtains  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  coverings  of  their  faces,  giving  us, 
however,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  only  their 
heavy  brows  and  black  eyes.  The  site  of 
Heliopolis  is  only  marked  by  the  mounds 
upon  which  its  walls  once  stood,  the  obelisk, 
a  few  fragments  of  stones  with  inscriptions, 
remnants  of  sphinxes,  columns,  and  some 
bricks  made  at  the  time  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  make  them  without  straw. 
The  obelisk,  however,  is  almost  perfect,  and 
it  seemed  wonderful  to  stand  at  its  base  and 
remember  that  there  it  had  stood  for  nearly 
four  thousand  years.  The  name  of  King 
Osirtasen  was  found  upon  it,  he  being,  it  is  be- 
lieved, not  far  from  contemporary  with  Abra- 
ham. I  think  we  may  now  consider  ourselves 
as  being  among  ancient  ruins,  for  which  we 
have  always  had  such  a  fancy,  and  at  which 
we  have  arrived  by  regular  gradations  ;  com- 
mencing in  England  with  the  old  Abbeys, 
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which  seemed  quite  overpowering  to  our 
A.merican  eyes.  Near  Heliopolis  we  alighted 
to  see  an  old  sycamore  tree,  under  which, 
tradition  says,  Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  in- 
fant Saviour  rested.  It  is  very  delightful  to 
believe  all  that  is  told  you,  and  increases  the 
interest  so  much  that  it  is  best  to  cultivate 
confidence  in  traditional  statements ;  so  I  do 
not  say  what  we  believe  or  doubt.  Of  all 
these  interesting  excursions  and  curious  sights 
I  show  you  the  fair  side,  and  have  not  dwelt 
upon  the  accompaniments  of  dust  and  dirt, 
flies  and  fleas,  of  which  latter  active  little  in- 
sects we  usually  carry  home  an  assortment. 
These  and  other  little  drawbacks  to  enjoy- 
ment are  things  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible,  yet  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  pre- 
venting travelling  from  becoming  too  agreea- 
ble. We  have,  however,  done  all  we  could  to 
prevent  such  annoyances  on  the  Nile  by  get- 
ting a  boat  nearly  new,  and  as  clean  and  com- 
fortable as  possible.  W e  call  her  the  America, 
but  I  will  describe  her  after  abetter  acquaint- 
ance. R. 

THE  RURAL  LIFE. 
BY  JOHN   FISHER  MURRAY. 

Ye  who  would  serve  the  rural  life, 
Eschew 

Contentions  wearisome — life's  wear  and  tear, 
Town-bred  ambitions — thoughts  of  gain  or  loss 

Of  worldly  dross  ; 
All  wild  unreasonable  hopes  of  thine, 

Straightway  resign  ; 
Satisfied  in  these  meadows  to  possess, 
Like  innocent  little  children,  happiness  ; 
All  debts  of  hope  deferred,  oj  wealth's  increase, 
Glad  to  compound  and  liquidate  for — Peace  ! 
Ye  who  would  serve  the  rural  life, 

Forbear 

To  trust  implicitly  in  man-made  laws, 
Nor  urge  the  justice  of  the  justest  cause 
Too  far. 

Thou,  rather,  loving-kindness  ever  strive 

To  keep  alive. 
Annoyances  and  tresspasses  loill  be, 
Which  'twere  as  well  thou  didst  not  choose  to  see  ; 
By  gentle  bearing  prove  thy  gentle  blood — 
Shine,  thou,  the  mirror  of  good  neighborhood. 
Ye  who  would  serve  the  rural  life, 

Take  care, 
Whate'er  thy  duty,  be  that  duty  done, 
Nor  shun  it,  if  thyself  thou  wouldst  not  shun. 

Easy— Not  thee  ! 
At  ease  and  slothful— indolent  and  free, 

God  will  not  let  man  be  ! 
Up,  and  be  doing,  then  — the  wilderness 
Invites  thy  hand  to  conquer  and  to  bless  ; 
Deserts  are  but  the  earth  at  liberty — 
'Twas  Chaos  when  the  universe  was  free  ! 
Ye  who  would  serve  the  rural  life, 

Declare 

Th'  eternal  truth  of  nature,  and  1><»  free 
Of  old  simplicity.    With  revercm  e  store 

Unwritten  lore. 
Lo  1  the  First  Cause,  benevolent  and  great, 

In        we  eontein plate. 
Nor  let  seclusion  dull  the  social  inind, 


For  friends  estranged  are  kin  to  friends  unkind  ; 
Be  sedulous  of  hospitable  cares, 
Angels  have  thus  been  cherished  unawares  ! 
Ye  who  would  serve  the  rural  life, 
Despair 

Of  finding  heaven  on  earth — days  void  of  care, 
Exemption  from  the  miseries  of  life, 

And  unsought  strife. 
Thy  heaven  on  earth  is  but  a  heaven  of  clay, 

Passing  away. 
Tenant  at  will  of  evanescent  hours, 
Joys  unsubstantial,  transitory  powers  ; 
Steward  of  these  lands,  and  this  life  of  thine, 
Commanded  to  improve,  and  to  resign. 

BIDING. 
BY  ADELINE  D.  T.   WHITNEY.  " 

Isaiah  40  :  11. 
Oh,  hearts  that  long  !  0  hearts  that  wait, 

Burdened  with  love  and  pain, 
Till  the  dear  life-dream,  earth-conceived, 

In  heaven  be  born  again  ! 
Oh,  mother-souls,  whose  holy  hope 

Is  sorrowful  and  blind  ! 
Hear  what  He  saith  so  tenderly 

Who  keepeth  you  in  mind  ! 
Of  all  His  flock  He  hath  for  you 

A  sweet,  especial  grace  ; 
And  guides  you  with  a  separate  care 

To  His  prepared  place. 
For  all  our  times  are  times  of  type, 

Foretokened  on  the  earth  ; 
And  still  the  waiting  and  the  tears 

Must  go  before  the  birth. 
Still  the  dear  Lord  with  whom  abides 

All  life  that  is  to  be, 
Keeps  safe  the  joy  but  half  fulfilled 

In  His  eternity. 
Our  lambs  He  carries  in  His  arms 

The  heavenly  meads  among, 
And  geutly  leadeth  here  the  souls 

Love-burdened  with  their  young  ! 

—  Old  and  New. 


OUR  NOSES. 

The  habit  of  breathing  through  the  mouth 
is  a  very  bad  one,  and  one  that  should  never 
be  tolerated,  especially  in  children.  Not 
that  it  should  be  combated  by  command  or 
argument  alone,  though  these  are  needful, 
still  less  by  punishment.  It  never  exists  un- 
less there  is  an  impediment  to  the  natural 
way  of  breathing,  in  the  form,  generally,  of 
swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  nose  or  throat, 
and  that  impediment,  should,  of  course,  be 
cured.  The  nostril  being  placed  as  a  senti- 
nel upon  the  entrance  to  the  lungs,  and  hav- 
ing the  power  of  examining  everything  which 
is  about  to  enter  in  the  gaseous  form,  neces- 
sarily constitutes  a  very  important  means  of 
protecting  these  organs  from  injuries  to  which 
they  would  Otherwise  be  constantly  liable. 
For  example,  pure  air  in  traversing  the  nose- 
pa^sages,  produces  no  unpleasant  effect  ;  hut 
let  it  be  adulterated  to  a  small  extent  with  a 
foul  vapor,  such  as  .sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  noxious  gas  being 
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perceived  by  the  sensitive  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  a  conception  of  danger  is  formed  in 
the  mind,  we  immediately  refuse  to  inspire 
such  an  atmosphere,  and  rushing  from  it  in  a 
state  of  intense  alarm,  seek  fresher  and  purer 
air  in  some  other  locality.  The  nose  is,  there- 
fore, in  some  measure,  the  guard-house  of  the 
lungs. 

But  we  ought  to  breathe,  not  through  our 
mouths,  but  through  our  noses,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  by  this  means  alone  that  we  can 
duly  receive  and  enjoy  the-  odors — when  en- 
joyable— which  accompany  every  breath,  or 
take  warning  by  them  if  the  contrary,  but 
because  the  nose  is  itself  a  natural  respirator. 
It  contains  a  special  provision  for  wTarming 
and  moistening  the  air  inspired.  Besides 
this,  the  nose  communicates  large  free  spaces 
on  each  side  and  above,  which  are  all  of  them 
filled  with  air.  The  spaces  at  the  sides  lie 
behind  the  projections  called  the  "cheek 
bones,"  and  the  spaces  above  constitute  the 
prominence,  much  larger  in  some  persons  than 
in  others,  just  above  the  nose,  and  between 
the  eyes.  Now  these  spaces  have  nothing  to 
do  with  smell,  neither,  indeed,  has  all  the 
lower  part — much  the  larger  part — of  the 
nose  itself.  The  lower  two-thirds,  nearly,  of 
the  nose,  and  all  the  adjoining  cavities,  serve 
to  prepare  the  air  for  the  purposes  of  breath- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  fit  it  to  act  more 
powerfully  in  exciting  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  very  widel}r  distrib- 
uted among  animals,  in  many  of  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  much  larger  than  in 
man ;  and  even  when  no  olfactory  nerve  can 
be  found,  the  possession  of  smell  is  often 
proved  by  actions.  Its  chief  use  appears  to 
be  to  aid  in  the  choice  and  discovery  of  food, 
and  it  might  be  expected,  therefore,  to  be 
more  acute  in  many  classes  of  animals,  such 
as  the  beasts  of  prey,  than  in  ourselves,  who 
are  in  this  respect  less  dependent  on  it.  The 
development  of  the  sense  in  dogs  is  very  re- 
markable; and  not  less  so  is  the  peculiar  di- 
rection it  appears  to  receive  in  different  spe- 
cies, which  is  probably  not  wholly  due  to 
training,  each  having  as  it  were  its  own  natu- 
ral prey.  And  the  chemist,  who,  like  the 
bloodhound,  has  to  trace  out  the  prisoner, 
often  like  the  bloodhound  hunts  him  down 
by  smell  ;  in  many  cases  distinguishing  by 
their  odors  the  different  forms  of  poison  bet- 
ter than  by  any  other  means.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  development  of  the 
sense  of  smell  is  found  in  the  insect  tribe, 
and  Dr.  Hicks  has  recently  shown  that  a 
large  nerve,  which  goes  to  the  posterior  pair 
of  wings  in  four-winged  insects,  or  the  corres- 
ponding nerve  in  those  that  have  only  two — 
as  the  house-fly — is  the  nerve  of  smell.  In 
many  classes  of  insects  this  nerve  is  larger  or 


smaller,  as  the  eyes  are  less  or  more  perfect  ;nn 
it  is  very  small,  for  instance,  in  those  whichlps 
pursue  their  prey  by  sight,  as  the  dragon-iw 

flies,  the  eyes  of  which  are  so  conspicuouslylli 
large.  In  moths,  like  the  silk-worm  moth,jp 
the  sense  of  smell  appears  to  be  carried  to  thei 
highest  pitch,  and  to.  have  its  chief  use  in  ,  it 
match-making.  |l 

But  even  in  man  the  sense  of  smell  is  some-i 
times  very  acute.    There  are  persons  who  can 
distinguish  the  presence  of  a  cat  through  sev- 
eral doors.    And,  like  all  our  senses,  it  is 
susceptible  of  great  development  by  exercise. 
The  savage  smells  almost  like  the  dog;  and  I 
persons  unhappily  deprived  of  other  senses 
have  sometimes  found  in  this  lowly  faculty  no* 
inconsiderable  compensation.    It  is  recorded! 
of  James  Mitchel,  who  was  born  blind  andlj 
deaf,  that  he  could  distinguish  persons  and  I 
recognize  strangers  by  the  sense  of  smell.  ) 
Humboldt  states  that  the  Peruvian  Indians-) 
can  distinguish  by  it,  in  the  dark,  persons  oft; 
different  races. 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful  in  respect  to^ 
the  sense  of  smell  than  the  minuteness  of  the  I 
substances  which  are  capable  of  affecting  it.!] 
If  we  make  with  spirit  an  extract  of  one  grain  i 
of  musk,  and  add  to  it  thirteen  million  times 
as  much  water  as  there  was  of  musk,  then 
each  of  these  thirteen  million  measures  of  wa- 
ter will  contain  the  one- thirteen-millionth  of 
the  grain  of  the  odorous  substance.    And  as  I 
each  of  these  measures  has  a  distinct  perfume, . 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  detect  the  one  thir- 
teen-millionth of  a  grain  of  musk  by  the  aid 
of  the  nostrils. 

A  grain  of  musk  which  had  been  exposed 
in  a  room  for  ten  years,  and  which,  during 
that  period,  had  given  a  perceptible  perfume 
to  everything  in  its  vicinity,  was  found  after- 
ward to  have  lost  no  weight  appreciable  by 
the  most  accurate  balance.  In  smelling  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mucous  membrane  be  moist, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  when  the  nerve 
which  endows  the  nostrils  with  the  power  to 
secrete  fluid  is  cut,  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  when  glycerine  is 
rubbed  over  the  surface  with  a  feather,  the 
sense  is  regained.  If  there  be  an  excessive 
secretion  of  moisture,  as  in  influenza,  the  power 
of  perceiving  odors  by  the  nose  does  not  ex- 
ist.—  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


ADORNMENT  OF  HOME. 

It  is  what  is  around  and  within  our  home 
that  makes  it  beautiful — the  evidence  of 
taste,  refinement  and  culture  that  encircles  it. 
A  home  must  have  some  things  about  it,  or 
it  cannot  be  tasteful,  it  cannot  be  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasant.  The  first  of  these  is 
order.  There  must  be  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings.    They  must  be  situa- 
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,ed  in  proper  relation  to  the  points  of  com- 
pass. When  a  house  is  orderly  established 
with  respect  to  the  points  of  the  compass  or 
-he  scenery  about  it,  the  next  thing  is  to  have 
he  land  immediately  around  it  so  graded  as 
,o  carry  off  all  the  water  and  look  pleasantly 
o  the  eye.  Then  the  fences  about  the  house 
should  square  with  the  house  and  other  build- 
ngs.  They  should  be  neat,  trim — the  best  of 
heir  kind — made  both  with  respect  to  con- 
venience and  good  taste.  Fences  may  be 
iheap  and  in  good  taste — or  expensive  and 
>ut  of  taste.  The  next  point  of  importance 
s  walks  to  the  roads,  garden,  yards  and  out- 
)uildings.  They  are  easily  made,  and  when 
leatly  made  and  well  arranged,  add  greatly 
o  the  beauty  of  home.  The  walks  made, 
rees  and  shrubbery  are  wanted.  Trees  along 
he  road,  trees  about  the  yards,  and  shrubbery 
ibout  the  house,  are  so  natural,  so  grateful  to 
he  eye,  so  musical  to  the  ear,  so  delicious  to 
.he  taste,  that  a  home  without  them  scarcely 
leserves  the  name.  We  would  not  have  it 
dl  trees  about  a  home.  That  would  create 
.oo  much  dampness.  But  just  trees  enough 
o  make  a  sprightly  contrast  between  sun- 
hine  and  shade,  between  heat  and  cold. 

But  trees  are  not  enough.  There  should 
)e  vines — an  abundance  of  vines — those 
>eautiful  emblems  of  affection  about  every 
lome.  A  home  without  vines  is  like  a  man 
vithout  a  wife,  or  a  bird  without  a  mate.  It 
vears  a  look  of  desolation.  Vines  come 
;reeping  about  so  lovingly,  grow  so  thriftily, 
doom  so  profusely,  can  be  trailed  into  so 
nauy  beautiful  forms,  and  are  withal  so  fresh 
md  fragrant,  that  they  should  be  about  every 
tome  to  remind  its  inmates  of  industry, 
prightliness  and  affection. 

Then  come  the  flowers,  close  along  the 
valks,  beside  the  doors,  under  the  windows, 
n  the  corners  of  the  fences,  sprinkled  pro- 
"usely  and  yet  orderly,  so  as  to  give  an  idea 
>f  finish,  as  well  as  of  beauty  and  happiness. 
^.  home  without  fidwers.  No,  let  it  not  be. 
jet  every  woman,  every  child  with  tiny  hand 
nd  growing  taste,  plant  flower  seeds  and 
oots  in  little  nooks,  and  recesses,  and  beds 
vhere  they  can  as  well  grow  as  not.  They 
ove  to  grow  and  blossom.  Who  does  not 
ove  to  see  them.  Let  the  buildings  all  be 
minted — let  the  flowers  challenge  them  to  a 
ontrast  of  colors.  When  all  is  in  order,  let 
t  be  kept  in  order.  And  when  the  outside  is 
■eautiful,  let  the  inside  be  with  order,  neat- 
ess,  comfort,  taste,  virtue,  peace,  good  will 
>ve  and  happiness. — Boston  Wttkly  Tran- 
vript. 

 •_••»—*  - 

Prejudice  is  like  a  (law  in  a  mirror;  it.  oe 
asions  objects  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  in 
istorted  forms. 


THE  EAST  LONDON  ARABS. 

Notwithstanding  my  previous  experiences 
among  the  Western  tribes  ofBedouinswho.se 
locale  is  the  Desert  of  the  Seven  Dials,  I  must 
confess  to  considerable  strangeness  when  first 
I  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Bethnal  green. 
Not  only  was  it  utterly  terra  incognita  to  me, 
but,  with  their  manifold  features  in  common, 
the  want  and  squalor  of  the  East  have  traits 
distinct  from  those  of  the  West.  I  had  but 
the  name  of  one  Bethnal-green  parish,  and  of 
one  lady — Miss  Macpherson — and,  with  these 
slender  data,  I  proceeded  to  my  work,  there- 
suits  of  which  I  again  chronicle  seriatim. 

Passing  from  the  Moorgate  street  Station  I 
made  for  the  Eastern  Counties  Terminus  at 
Shoreditch,  and  soon  after  passing  it  struck 
off  to  my  right  in  the  Bethnal-green-road. 
Here,  amid  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  bird- 
fanciers  and  vendors  of  live  pets  in  general, 
I  found  a  Mission  Hall,  belonging  to  I  know 
not  what  denomination,  and,  aided  by  a  vig- 
orous policeman,  kicked — in  the  absence  of 
knocker  or  bell — at  all  the  doors,  without  re- 
sult. Nobody  was  there.  I  went  on  to  the 
Bethnal  green  parish,  which  had  been  named 
to  me  as  the  resort  of  nomade  tribes,  and 
found  the  incumbent  absent  in  the  country 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  the  Scripture-reader 
afraid,  in  his  absence,  to  give  much  informa- 
tion. He  ventured,  however,  to  show  me  the 
industrial  school,  where  some  forty  children 
were  employed  in  making  match-boxes  for 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  31  ay.  However,  as  I  was 
told  that  the  incumbent  in  question  objected 
very  decidedly  to  refuges  and  ragged  schools, 
and  thought  it  much  better  for  the  poor  to 
strain  a  point  and  send  their  little  ones  to 
school,  I  felt  that  was  hardly  the  regimen  to 
suit  my  Arabian  friends,  who  were  evidently 
teeming  in  that  locality.  I  was  even  return- 
ing home  with  the  view  of  getting  further  geo- 
graphical particulars  of  this  Eastern  Arabia 
Petrrca,  when,  as  a  last  resource,  1  was  direct- 
ed to  a  refuge  in  Commercial  street.  1  rang 
here,  and  found  myself  in  presence  of  the 
veritable  Miss  Macpherson  herself,  with  whom 
I  passed  two  pleasant  and  instructive  hours. 

At  starting,  Miss  Macpherson  rather  ob- 
jected to  being  made  the  subject  of  an  article 
— first  of  all,  for  the  very  comprehensible 
reason  that  such  publicity  would  draw  down 
upon  her  a  host  of  visitors  ;  and,  when  I  sug- 
gested that  visitors  probably  meant  funds, 
she  added  a  second,  and  not  quite  so  compre- 
hensible an  objection — that  these  funds  them- 
selves might  alloy  the  element  of  Faith  in 
which  the  work  had  been  so  tar  carried  on. 
She  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
Midler,  whose  Home  at  Hristol  is  prolosedly 
the  outcome  of  Faith  and  Prayer  aloiir. 
However,  on  my  promise  to  publish  onl>  such 
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particulars — name,  locality,  &c. — as  she 
might  approve,  this  lady  gave  me  the  details 
of  her  truly  wonderful  work.  The  building 
in  which  I  found  her  had  been  erected  to 
serve  as  large  warehouses,  and  here  110  of 
the  most  veritable  Arabs  were  housed,  fed, 
taught,  and  converted  into  Christians,  when 
so  convertible.  Should  they  prove  so  impres- 
sionable, Miss  Macpherson  then  contemplates 
their  emigration  to  Canada.  Many  have  al- 
ready been  sent  out ;  and  her  idea  is  to  ex- 
tend her  operations  in  this  respect;  not,  be 
it  observed,  to  cast  hundreds  of  the  scum  of 
the  East-end  of  London  upon  Canada — a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  the  Canadians  would  very 
naturally  object — but  to  form  a  Home  on  that 
side  to  be  fed  from  the  Homes  on  this,  and  so 
to  remove  from  the  old  scenes  of  vice  and 
temptation  those  who  had  been  previously 
trained  in  the  refuges  here.  She  has  it  in 
contemplation  to  take  a  large  hotel  in  Canada, 
and  convert  it  into  an  institution  of  this  kind ; 
and  I  fancy  it  was  the  possibility  that  pub- 
licity might  aid  this  larger  scheme  which 
eventually  induced  the  good  lady  to  let  the 
world  so  far  know  what  she  is  doing.  At  all 
events,  she  gave  me  carte  blanche  to  publish 
the  results  of  my  observations. 

In  selecting  and  dealing  with  the  inmates 
of  her  refuges,  Miss  Macpherson  avails  her- 
self of  the  science  of  phrenology,  in  which  she 
believes,  and  she  advances  good  reason  for 
so  doing.  I  presume  my  phrenological  de- 
velopment must  have  been  satisfactory,  since 
she  not  only  laid  aside  her  objection  to  pub- 
licity, but  even  allowed  me  to  carry  off  with 
me  her  MS.  "  case-books,"  from  which  I  cull 
one  or  two  of  several  hundred  : 

"1.  T.  S.,  aged  10  (March  5th,  1869.) 
An  orphan.  Mother  died  in  St.  George's 
Workhouse.  Father  killed  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  diseased  sheep,  being  a  slaughter- 
man. A  seller  of  boxes  in  the  street.  Slept 
last  in  a  bed  before  Christmas.  Slept  in  hay- 
carts,  under  a  tarpaulin.  Says  the  prayers 
his  mother  '  teached  him.'  " 

"  2.  J.  H.,  aged  12  (March  5th.)  No  home 
but  the  streets.  Father  killed  by  an  engine- 
strap,  being  an  engineer.    Mother  died  of  a 

broken  heart.    Went  into  ■  Workhouse  ; 

but  ran  away  through  ill-treatment  last  De- 
cember. Slept  in  ruins  near  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railway.  CanH  remember  when  he  last 
lay  in  a  bed." 

"  3.  A.  R.,  aged  11  (March  5.)  Mother 
and  father  left  him  and  two  brothers  in  an 
empty  room  in  H.  street.  Policeman,  hear- 
ing them  crying,  broke  open  the  door  and 
took  them  to  the  workhouse.  His  two 
brothers  died.  He  moved  from  workhouse 
by  grandmother,  and  she,  unable  to  support 
him,  turned  him  out  on  the  streets.    Slept  in 


railway  ruins  ;  lived  by  begging.    July  24,1 
sent  to  Home  No.  1  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct." 

Besides  thus  rescuing  hundreds  of  homeless 
ones,  Miss  Macpherson  has  in  many  instances  . 
been  the  means  of  restoring  runaway  children  J 
of  respectable  parents.    Here  is  an  instance  : 

"  Feb.  25th.    S.  W.  T.,  aged  14,  brought 
into  Refuge  by  one  of  the  night  teachers,  who  \ 
noticed  him  in  a  lodging-house  respectably  1 
dressed.     Had  walked  up  to  London  from  i 

N  ,  in  company  with  two  sailors  (disrepu-  J 

table  men,  whom  the  lodging  house  keeper 
declined  to  take  in.)  Had  been  reading  sen- 
sational books.    Wrote  to  address  at  N  . 

Father  telegraphed  to  keep  him.  Uncle 
came  for  him  with  fresh  clothes  and  took  him  h 
home.  He  had  begun  to  pawn  his  clothes  I 
for  his  night's  lodging.  His  father  had  been  il 
for  a  fortnight  in  communication  with  the  J 
police."  . 

The  constables  in  the  neighborhood  all  I 
know  Miss  Macpherson's  Refuge,  and  herlj 
readiness  to  take  boys  in  at  any  time  ;  so  that  \ 
many  little  vagrants  are  brought  thither  \>yl\ 
them  and  reclaimed,  instead  of  being  locked  fl 
up  and  sent  to  prison,  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.fl 
Besides  this  receptacle  for  boys,  Miss  Mac-  J 
pherson  has  also  a  Home  at  Hackney,  v  'ie.re| 
girls  ot  the  same  class  are  housed.  The  plan  \ 
she  adopts  is  to  get  a  friend  to  be  responsible  j 
for  one  child.  The  cost  she  reckons  at  £6  i 
10s  per  annum  for  those  under  ten  years,  and  ( 
£10  for  those  above. 

But  this  excellent  lady's  good  works  ared 
by  no  means  catalogued  yet.    Besides  thea 
children's  being  fed   and  taught   in  these 
Homes,  the  parents  and  children  are  cona 
stantly  gathered  for  sewing  classes,  tea- meet-  < 
ings,  &c,  at  the  Refuge.    Above  400  chil-  • 
dren  are  thus  influenced;  and  Miss  Macpher- 
son, with  her  coadjutors,  systematically  visit  i 
the  wretched  dens  and  lodging-houses,  into  i 
which  no  well-dressed  person,  unless  favora-  .< 
bly  known  like  her  for  her  work  among  thet 
children,  would  dare  to  set  foot.    I  was  also  ) 
present  when  a  hearty  meal  of  excellent  soup 
and  a  large  lump  of  bread  were  given  to  be-^ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  men,  chiefly  j 
dock  laborers  out  of  employ.    It  was  a  touch- 
ing sight  to  notice  the  stolid  apathy  depicted 
on  most  of  the  countenances,  which  looked 
unpleasantly  like  despair.    One  of  the  men 
assured  me  that  for  every  package  that  had 
to  be  unladen  from  the  docks  there  were  tenf 
pairs  of  hands  ready  to  do  the  work,  where 
only  one  could  be  employed.    Many  of  the 
men,  he  assured  me,  went  for  two,  sometimes 
three,  days  without  food ;  and  with  the  large 
majority  of  those  assembled  the  meal  they 
were  then  taking  would  represent  the  whole 
©f  their  subsistence  for  the  twenty-four  hours. 
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(After  supper  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  a  few 
(words  spoken  to  them  by  Miss  Macpherson 
(on  the  allegory  of  the  Birds  and  Flowers  in 
Jthe  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  so  they  sal- 
jlied  forth  into  the  darkness  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 
1 1  mounted  to  the  little  boys'  bed-room,  where 

the  tiniest  Arabs  of  all  were  enjoying  the  lux- 
■ury  of  a  game,  with  bare  feet,  before  retiring. 
|  Miss  Macpherson  dragged  a  matress  off  one 

of  the  beds  and  threw  it  down  in  the  centre 
[I  of  them  to  tumble  head-over-tail  ;  and,  as  she 
i  truly  said,  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  in  those 
;  merry  shouts  and  happy  faces  any  remains 
I  of  the  veriest  reprobates  of  the  London 
I  streets. 

Let  us  hear  Miss  Macpherson  herself  speak. 
In  a  published  pamphlet,  "  Our  Perishing 

!  Little  ones,"  she  says  :  "  As  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Mission,  we  simply  say,  'Come 

I  and  see.'    It  is  impossible  by  words  to  give 

!  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  120,000  precious  souls 

who  live  on  this  one  square  mile  My 

longing  is  to  send  forth,  as  soon  as  the  ice 

|  breaks,  500  of  our  poor  street  boys,  waifs  and 

I  strays  that  have  been  gathered  in,  to  the 

I  warm-hearted  Canadian  farmers.     In  the 

I  meantime,  who  will  help  us  to  make  outfits, 

f  collect  £5  for  each  little  Arab,  that  there  be 
no  hindrance  to  the  complement  being  made 

[  up  when  the  spring  time  is  come?  

I  Ladies  who  are  householders  can  aid  us  much 
in  endeavors  to  educate  these  homeless  wan- 
derers to  habits  of  industry  by  sending  orders 
for  their  fire-wood — 4s  per  100  bundles,  sent 
free  eight  miles  from  the  city."  And,  again, 
in  Miss   Macpherson's  book  called,  "  The 

(Little  Matchmakers,"  she  says:  "In  this 
work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love  among  the 
very  lowest  in  our  beloved  country,  let  us 
press  on,  looking  for  great  things.  Preventing 

[  sin  and  crime  is  a  much  greater  work  than 
curing  it.  There  are  still  many  things  on  my 
heart  requiring  more  pennies.  As  they  come, 
we  will  go  forward." 

Miss  Macpherson's  motto  is,  "  The  Word 
first  in  all  things;  afterwards  bread  for  this 

,  body."  There  are  some  of  us  who  would  be 
inclined  to  reverse  this  process — to  feed  the 

1  body  and  educate  the  mind — not  altogether 
neglecting  spiritual  culture,  even  at  the 
earliest  stage,  but  leaving  anything  like  defi- 
nite religious  schooling  until  the  poor  mind 
and  body  were,  so  to  say,  acclimatized.  It  is, 
of  course,  much  easier  to  sit  still  and  theorize 
and  criticise  than  to  do  what  these  excellent 
people  have  done  and  are  doing  to  diminish 

I  this  gigantic  evil.  "By  their  fruita  ye  shall 
know  them,"  is  a  criterion  based  on  authori- 

]\  ty  that  we  are  none  of  us  inclined  to  dispute. 
Miss  Macpherson  boasts — and  a  very  proper 
subject  for  boasting  it  is — that  she  belongs  t<> 
no  ism.   It  is  significant,  however,  that  the 


Refuge  bears,  or  bore,  the  name  of  the  "  Re- 
vival" Refuge,  and  the  paper  which  contained 
the  earliest  accounts  of  its  working  was  cal- 
led the  Revivalist,  though  now  baptized  with 
the  broader  title  of  the  Christian.  Amid  such 
real  work  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  sem- 
blance of  unreality,  and  I  dreaded  to  think 
of  the  possibility  of  its  existing,  when  little 
grimy  hands  were  held  out  by  boys  volun- 
teering to  say  a  text  for  my  behoof.  By  far 
the  most  favorite  one  was  "Jesus  wept;" 
next  came  "  God  is  love" — each  most  appro- 
priate ;  but  the  sharp  boy,  a  few  years  older, 
won  approval  by  a  longer  and  more  doctrinal 
quotation,  whilst  several  of  these'  held  out 
hands  again  when  asked  whether,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  they  had  felt  the  efficacy 
of  the  text  given  on  the  previous  evening, 
"  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  lips ;  keep 
Thou  the  door  of  my  heart."  Such  an  ex- 
perience would  be  a  sign  of  advanced  spirit- 
uality in  an  adult.  Is  it  ungenerous  to  ask 
whether  its  manifestation  in  an  Arab  child 
must  not  be  an  anticipation  of  what  might  be 
the  normal  result  of  a  few  years'  training? 
May  not  this  kind  of  forcing  explain  the 
cases  I  saw  quoted  in  the  books — of  one  boy 
who  "felt  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  left 
the  same  day  of  his  own  accord ;"  another 
who  "climbed  out  of  a  three-floor  window, 
and  escaped  ?" 

However,  here  is  the  good  work  being  done. 
Let  us  not  carp  at  the  details,  but  help  it  on, 
unless  we  can  do  better  ourselves.  One  tiling 
has  been  pre  eminently  forced  in  upon  me 
during  this  brief  examination  of  our  London 
Arabs,  namely,  that  individuals  work  better 
than  communities  amongst  these  people.  The 
work  done  by  the  great  establishments, 
whether  of  England,  Rome,  or  Protestant 
Dissent,  is  insignificant  compared  with  that 
carried  out  by  persons  laboring  like  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  in  Seven  Dials  and  Miss  Macpherson  in 
Whitechapel,  untrammelled  by  any  particu- 
lar system.  The  want,  and  sorrow,  and  suf- 
fering are  individual,  and  need  individual 
care,  just  as  the  Master  of  old  worked  Him- 
self, and  sent  His  scripless  missionaries  singly 
forth  to  labor  for  Him,  as — on  however  in- 
commensurate a  scale — they  are  still  laboring. 
East  and  West,  amongst  our  London  Arabs. 

—  London  Daily  Tt  lajraplk. 

In  the  cure  for  Hydrophobia  published 
some  months  since,  a  typographical  error  oc- 
curred, to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  ; 
wc  therefore  reprint  it. 

CUUR  OF  HYDUOPIIOIUA. 
Medical  science  seems  vainly  to  have  ex- 
hausted its  skill  in  search  of  a  cure  for  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.    The  following  is  Mrs. 
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Goodman's  celebrated  remedy,  which  has 
been  unfailing  in  every  case  where  taken  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  spasms.  It  consists  of 
three  doses  of  Elecampane  root,  prepared 
and  taken  in  the  following  manner:  For  the 
first  dose,  take  one  and  a  half  ounces  of 
either  the  dried  or  green  root;  if  the  green 
root  is  used,  grate  it  like  you  would  horse- 
radish ;  if  the  dry  root,  grind  it  in  a  coffee  or 
spice  mill,  mix  it  in  a  pint  of  milk  fresh  from 
the  cow,  and  boil  it  down  to  a  half  pint. 
Take  this  early  in  the  morning,  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  and  eat  nothing  until  after 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Forty-eight 
hours  after  this,  take  two  ounces  of  the  root 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  boiling  it  down  to 
a  half  pint  as  before,  and  take  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first.  Again,  in  forty-eight 
hours,  take  another  dose  of  the  same  quantity 
as  the  last.  This  will  make  in  all  five  and  a 
half  ounces  of  the  root  and  three  pints  of 
milk.  The  directions  are  to  be  closely  ob- 
served— using  milk  fresh  from  the  cow — 
boiling  each  dose  down  to  a  half  pint — taking 
the  whole  dose  at  once,  upon  an  empty  stom- 
ach, fasting  until  four  o'clock — taking  the 
dose  every  other  day — for  the  first  dose  taking 
one  and  a  half  ounces  of  the  root,  and  for 
each  of  the  other  doses  two  ounces.  The 
green  root  is  preferable.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
nauseous  dose  to  prepare  or  take,  but  is  a  cer- 
tain cure,  if  taken  in  time,  either  for  hydro- 
phobia or  snake  bite.  The  gentleman  who 
gave  us  the  receipt,  paid  twenty-five  dollars 
for  it  several  years  since,  and  was  cured  by  it. 
Since  then,  he  has  prescribed  it  with  certain 
effect  in  a  number  of  cases.  In  one  case,  two 
men  were  bitten  by  the  same  dog.  One  took 
the  remedy  and  is  living  to  day.  The  other 
refused  to  take  it  and  died  in  most  terrible 
agony. — From  "  Once  a  Month." 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  during 


Fourth  month  : 

From  City  contributions  $51  00 

"  P.  H.  C,  Mount  Holly   3  00 

"  Friends  of  Byberry,  Pa.,  additional  ..    3  50 

"             M  Darby,  Pa.,  "             9  00 

"              »  Pilesgrove,  N.  J.,  *'  3  00 

«             "  Abington,  Pa.,      "  5  00 

«             "  Buckingham,  Pa.,  11  2  00 

<<  »      Mullica  Hill,  N.  J   15  35 

«<  "      Mansfield,  N.  J   11  00 

«'  4(      Crosswicks,  N.  J   31  35 

«  ««      Alloway's  Creek,  N.J   9  00 

«  !«      Hockessiu,  Del   15  00 

«  "      Fallsington,  Pa   7  00 


"  »*      Woodbury  Mo.  Meet'g,  N.J  27  50 

$192  70 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
Philada.,  5th  mo.  1,  1870       30  N.  Third  St. 

A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver. — Prov.  xxv.  11. 


The  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not  suf- 
fering trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently 
cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small  plea- 
sures, since  very  few  great  ones  are  let  on  long 
leases. 


ITEMS. 

The  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
celebrated  by  the  colored  people  in  this  city  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  order  and  decorum  which  marked 
the  occasion  were  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  Brahmo-Samaj,  a  Society  of  Hindoo  reform- 
ers, who  have  renounced  idolatry,  has  sent  to  Eng- 
land one  of  its  prominent  leaders,  who  recently 
preached  in  London  before  a  congregation  composed 
of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of 
men  of  eminence  in  science  and  literature.  On  this 
occasion  the  preliminary  devotional  services  were 
performed  by  James  Martineau,  the  well-known 
Unitarian  clergyman,  and  the  Hindoo  reformer  then 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  from  the  text, 
"In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being," 
arguing  that  God  was  near  at  hand  influencing  the 
life  and  conduct  of  men. 

After  a  lapse  of  108  years,  the  next  transit  of 
Venus  across  the  disk  of  the  sun  will  take  place  in 
1874,  and  already  the  various  governments  are  pre- 
paring to  send  out  expeditions  for  observation.  The 
careful  observation  of  the  last  transit  gave  u°  lhe 
accepted  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  which 
is  the  unit  in  all  astronomical  distances.  An  error 
in  that  unit  vitiates  every  computation  of  distance 
in  solar  or  stellar  systems.  Several  lines  of  inde- 
pendent research  have  led  us  to  suspect  that  the 
distance  of  the  sun  has  been  exaggerated  by  about 
3,000,000  miles  ;  and  the  next  transit  will  give  the 
best  opportunity  of  correcting  the  error,  if  such  an 
error  exists.  Eight  years  later  will  be  another 
transit,  after  which  another  period  of  108  years  will 
intervene.  The  British  Government  proposes  to 
send  expeditions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kergue- 
len's  Island,  Rodriguez,  Auckland  (New  Zealand,) 
and  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

The  deepest  mine  in  the  world  is  a  coal  mine  near 
Lancashire,  England.  It  is  808  yards  deep,  nearly 
half  a  mile,  and  the  temperature  is  so  great  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  work  it,  being  93 J 
degrees  in  the  solid  stratum,  and  79  degrees  in  the 
open  air.  The  increase  is  one  degree  for  every  54£ 
feet. 

The  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company 
of  London,  with  a  capital  of  $3,250,000  in  $50 
shares,  has  purchased  the  right  of  laying  lines 
through  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  from 
the  International  Telegraph  Company,  of  New  York, 
which  owns  the  cable  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  A  cable  has  been  sent  out  from  London  iu 
four  steamers,  and  is  to  be  laid  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Sir  Charles  Bright,  who  sailed  recently 
from  New  York  for  Havanna.  The  cable  is  to  start 
from  Cienfuegos,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
will  run  via  Jamaica  to  Aspinwall,  with  branches  to 
and  stations  at  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitts, 
Hayti,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Demarara,  Suri- 
nam and  Guiana.  The  cable  is  about  3000  miles  in 
its  entire  length,  and  will  be  made  and  laid  at  a 
cost  of  $2,935,000.  The  report  of  Sir  Charles  Bright 
states  that  the  working  expenses  of  the  line  will 
amount  to  $100,000,  and  the  profits  to  $780,000. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  the  statistics  for  eight- 
een months  of  the  Cuba  line. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FRIENDS, 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Anecdotal. 
(Continued  from  page  147.) 

And  now  to  return  more  particularly  to  my 
Journal.  After  Logan  had  left  us,  Captain 
White  Eyes  agreed  to  join  Gibson  and  accom- 
pany us  to  Newcomers  Town ;  and  although  we 
had  been  under  such  straits  about  a  guide, 
now  we  were  suited  with  two  of  the  best  that 
the  country  afforded. 

21st.  We  set  out,  suitably  accommodated 
(by  the  assistance  of  our  kind  friend  Gibson) 
with  every  necessary,  to  travel  through  the 
wilderness.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  by 
the  side  of  a  water  course,  struck  a  fire,  hung 
up  the  kettle  and  got  a  cup  of  tea.  Also 
made  some  clam  soup,  with  which  we  were 
comfortably  refreshed.  After  we  had  supped, 
and  belted  and  hoppled  our  horses,  we  picked 
some  ferns  and  spread  on  the  ground  with  our 
blankets  over  them,  and  laid  down  and  had  a 
comfortable  night's  rest. 

22d.  When  I  arose  in  the  morning,  I  frit 
as  refreshed  as  though  I  had  slept  in  a  bed. 
Soon  after  breakfast,  we  mounted  and  rode 
on.  For  a  considerable  distance,  the  land  we 
passed  through  was  but  indifferent,  of  a.  cold 
thin  so  1,  und  the  timber  small,  and  it.  was 
rare  to  see  cither  beast  or  bird  in  this  remote 
wilderness.  The  weather  was  line,  though 
warm.  In  the  evening  we  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  or  near  an  old  bark  cabin,  and  slept 
comfortably. 


23d.  Journeyed  on.  Gibson  and  White 
Eyes,  after  some  time,  pushed  forward  so  as 
to  reach  Cahalamacon  or  Newcomers  Town 
that  night,  and  we  rode  on  more  moderately 
and  stopped  at  Gnadenhuetten,  a  Moravian 
town,  about  twelve  miles  short  of  our  destina- 
tion, where  we  stayed  all  night. 

24th.  After  paying  for  what  we  had,  and 
after  some  solid  conversation  with  some  of  the 
Indians  and  their  teachers,  we  rode  on  to 
Muskingum,  and  reached  the  Indian  town 
about  10  o'clock.  Captain  Killbuck,*  a  war 
chief,  and  one  of  the  Delaware  counsellors, 
came  out  to  meet  us  with  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance, and  conducted  us  to  the  King's  apart- 
ment, a  pretty  comfortable  log  house,  with 
two  rooms  on  a  floor.  The  King,  whom  name 
was  Netawattwalemun,  a  venerable  old  man, 
received  us  courteously  and  with  much  kind- 
ness. Being  desired  to  sit  down,  after  a  pause  he 
expressed  himself  in  a  feeling  manner,  by  his 
interpreter,  saying  that  he  was  then  made 
sensible  of  the  love  and  friendship  that  for- 
merly subsisted  between  our  forefathers.  His 
kind  reception  of  us,  and  his  pathetic  speech, 
warmed  my  heart  with  gratitude  to  Him  who 
had  put  us  forth,  and  preserved  us  to  what 
might  be  called  our  journey's  end;  and  also 
with  love  to  these  people.  After  some  little 
conversation,  we  were  conducted  to  a  pretty 
good  house,  that  was  sometimes  made  uso  of 

*The  Indian  name  of  this  chhf  wa«  QyeUU- 
mend. 
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for  a  skin  store,  where  we  were  accommodated 
with  the  best  the  country  afforded,  and  corn 
for  our  horses,  without  cost.  After  a  season, 
an  opportunity  wTas  had  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  motive  of  our  coming ;  which  was  a  true 
love  and  friendship,  and  that  we  had  brought 
an  Epistle  or  Message  from  a  meeting  of  our 
brethren  at  Philadelphia.  We  reminded  them 
that  several  years  before,  a  few  of  their  tribe, 
when  in  the  city,  requested  that  they  might 
be  visited  and  furnished  with  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  who  wTere  informed  that  it  was 
not  our  practice  to  send  ministers,  neither  was 
it  in  our  power  so  to  do.  They  must  go  from 
higher  authority,  and  that  as  schoolmasters, 
it  was  also  necessary  to  feel  their  minds  en- 
gaged to  the  service,  or  but  little  could  be  ex- 
pected from  engagements  of  so  weighty  and 
important  a  character.  We  likewise  said  that 
if  any  one  came  to  them  with  Friends  appro- 
bation, certificates  or  suitable  credentials  would 
be  sent  by  them  to  prevent  imposition  and  to 
show  that  their  concern  was  approved  of  and 
united  with  by  their  friends.  The  chiefs,  after 
hearing  us  thus  discourse,  agreed  to  send  to 
the  upper  Moravian  town  for  Samuel  Moore, 
a  Jersey  Indian,  who  spoke  good  English,  and 
was  a  religious  man,  in  whom  they  placed 
great  confidence.  They  wanted  him  to  inter- 
pret our  credentials  and  anything  further  we 
might  have  to  offer.  Accordingly,  a  runner 
was  provided,  and,  at  our  request,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  David  Sisburger,  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, desiring  him,  in  the  King's  name,  to 
let  Samuel  Moore  come  and  interpret  for  him. 
This  was  sent  by  the  runner,  who  forthwith' 
set  out.  Our  pilot,  John  Gibson,  manifested 
so  kind  and  attentive  a  disposition,  as  to  wait 
until  the  runner  returned,  although  Gibson's 
pack-horses  and  driver  had  gone  forward  to 
the  Shawnee  town.  This  was  done  that  we 
might  be  confirmed  as  to  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  Samuel,  the  interpreter.  Gibson  said 
he  thought  himself  in  debt  to  our  Society  for 
the  favors  he  had  received  from  Jeremiah 
Warder,  a  Friend. 

He  said  that  after  he  had  returned  from  a 
state  of  captivity  among  the  Indians,  not- 
withstanding he  was  in  Jeremiah's  debt,  he 
took  him  into  his  store,  gave  him  a  good  suit 
of  broadcloth,  a  new  hat,  &c,  and  told  him 
if  ever  he  was  able  to  pay  for  it,  it  was  well, 
but  not  to  make  himself  uneasy  about  it,  or  to 
that  effect.  Thus,  through  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  our  friend  Warder,  we  reaped 
the  fruits  thereof,  through  our  grateful  com- 
panion and  good  guide. 

When  the  messenger  returned  with  the  in- 
terpreter, we  produced  our  certificates  and 
the  Epistle  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
The  Indians  had  gathered  in  their  council 
house,  which  wTas  a  low  but  roomy  building, 


with  seats  all  around  it,  and  a  bench  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  covered  with  a  blanket, 
for  us  to  sit  upon.  Here  I  read  the  Epistle, 
which  Samuel  interpreted  ;  my  aged  compan- 
ion followed  in  testimony  and  prayer.  Sam- 
uel kneeled  by  his  side,  and  delivered  them 
to  his  brethren  in  so  devout  and  solemn  a 
manner,  that  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  his 
faithfulness  and  honesty,  which  was  also  con- 
firmed by  our  friend  Gibson.  It  was  a  time 
of  favor,  because  of  the  refreshment  we  re- 
ceived from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  After 
the  meeting  ended  we  returned  to  our  quar- 
ters. The  same  day  we  were  sent  for  to  the 
council-house,  when  Captain  White  Eyes  stood 
up  with  a  belt  of  Wampum,  and  addressed  us 
as  follows  : 

"  Brothers,  this  is  the  Delawares  writing  : 
(He  gently  drew  the  Wampum  through  his 
hands,  with  his  eyes  often  upon  it,  like  a  man 
who  is  reading.)  "  Brothers,  we  are  glad, 
and  rejoice  in  our  hearts  to  see  our  brothers, 
the  Quakers,  standing  before  us,  and  what 
you  have  said,  we  heartily  unite  with  Since 
our  Saviour  came  a  light  to  the  worid,  there 
has  been  a  great  stir  among  the  people  about 
Religion,  borne  are  for  one  way,  and  some  for 
another.  WTe  have  had  offers  of  religion  many 
times,  but  would  not  accept  of  any  until  we 
had  seen  and  heard  from  our  brothers,  the 
Quakers,  and  now  you  have  come  and  opened 
•  the  door.  We  have  listened  to  what  you  have 
said,  and  we  feel  the  grace  that  was  in  your 
hearts  conveyed  unto  us  :  and  we  think  as  we, 
brothers,  were  brought  up  together,  as  the 
children  of  one  man,  that  it  is  our  Saviour's 
wish  we  should  be  of  one  religion.  Now,  as 
you  have  opened  the  door,  we  expect  to  see 
the  way  from  town  to  town,  quite  to  the  Great 
King  over  the  water.  Then  our  King  will 
know  that  the  Quakers  and  the  Delawares 
are  as  one  man  and  of  one  religion.  But, 
brothers,  we  are  poor  and  weak,  and  not  able 
to  judge  for  ourselves,  and  when  we  think  of 
our  poor  children,  we  are  touched  with  sorrow. 
We  hope  you  will  pity  our  situation,  and  in- 
struct us  in  the  right  way,  both  in  things  of 
this  life  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
Now,  what  we  have  said,  we  hope  we  shall  be 
strengthened  to  abide  by !"  He  then  deliv- 
ered the  belt. 

After  this  meeting,  John  Gibson  set  off  to 
the  Shawnee  town,  and  White  Eyes  to  the 
place  of  his  residence,  about  ten  miles  further 
westward.  We  stayed  about  ten  days  in  the 
town  and  its  neighborhood,  during  which  time 
we  had  several  religious  opportunities,  which 
wTere  to  mutual  satisfaction.  We  received 
divers  visits  from  neighboring  Indians,  who 
inquired  after  Friends.  Thomas  King  asked 
particularly  after  his  friends  Isaac  Zane  and 
Israel  Pemberton,  persons  noted  for  their 
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'    friendship  and  kiudness  towards  these  people.  I 
'    Whilst  we  were  there,  a  small  company  of 
another  tribe,  who  had  been  out  trading,  on 

*  their  return  home,  passed  through  Newcom- 

*  ers  Town,  with  divers  kegs  of  rum  thrown 
4  across  their  horses,  a  little  of  which  I  should 
a  have  been  glad  to  get  for  my  aged  companion, 
{    but  found  it  was  impracticable. 

The  Delaware  Council,  sensible  of  the  evil 
18    consequences  flowing  from  spirituous  liquors 

being  brought  among  them,  came  to  the  re- 
tr  solve  that  none  should  be  brought  amongst 
J"  them  and  exposed  for  sale,  and  therefore  on 
J  hearing  of  a  trader  coming  (just  before  our 
)J  arrival)  with  intoxicating  spirits,  they  ordered 
dS    several  persons  of  the  tribe  to  go  and  meet 

him,  and  knock  the  heads  out  of  the  kegs. 
!'  This  was  complied  with  ;  a  striking  proof  of 
13  their  strong  resolution.  As  our  motives  in 
J  performing  this  arduous  journey  were  purely 
*i  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the 
si  peace  of  our  own  minds,  I  found  myself  en- 
3t  gaged  to  retire  to  the  road,  where  I  wrote  the 
:e    Shawnees  and  Wyandots  as  follows  : 

After  showing  what  I  had  put  on  paper  to 
;t  my  companions,  and  they  uniting  therewith, 
)r    we  signed  it,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 

7  Delawares,  who  promised,  after  hearing  and 
6  approving  it,  to  forward  to  the  nations  to  whom 
16  it  was  addressed.  To  the  Shawnees  and  Wy- 
«  andots :  We,  your  brothers,  of  the  people  called 
e  Quakers,  having  it  in  our  hearts  to  pay  a 
ir  visit  to  our  friends  and  brethren,  the  Indians, 
5)  to  the  westward  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  our  breth- 
e    ren  at  home  having  recommended  us  by  cer- 

8  tificate,  and  also  the  representatives  of  our' 
is    Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Philada.  forPennsyl- 

*  vania  and  the  Jerseys,  having  expressed  their 
it  approbation  and  concurrence  in  our  concern, 
11  as  also  their  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  wel- 
l  fare  and  prosperity  every  way :  we  should 
\  have  been  glad  to  see  you  and  to  read  them 
e  to  you.  But  one  of  us,  Zebulon  Heston,  upon 
if  whom  the  concern  fell  the  heaviest,  being  in 
ft  a  poor  state  of  health  and  far  advanced  in 
i-     age,  and  our  horses  far  spent,  we  are  not 

likely  to  go  any  farther  than  King  Newcomers 
Town.  We  therefore  take  this  method  to  con- 
vey our  love,  and  to  inform  you  that  we  had 
no  other  motive  in  coming  than  your  good 
and  the  peace  of  our  own  minds.  We  seek 
nothing  that  is  yours,  but  would  recommend 
you  to  fear  God  and  work  righteousness  :  for 
nothing  that  works  an  abomination  or  that 
maketh  a  lie  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Beloved  Brothers,  wo  heartily  de- 
sire you  to  take  heed  to  the  good  Spirit  in 
your  own  hearts,  which  will  not  condemn  the 
innocent  nor  acquit  the  guilty,  but  such  as  a 
man  sows,  such  ho  must  reap.  [fw€  sow  to 
the  Mesh,  of  the  Mesh  we  shall  reap  corruption, 
but  if  wo  sow  to  the  spirit— ol*  the  spirit,  Life 


everlasting.  Brothers,  we  do  not  desire  you 
to  receive  what  is  herein  written,  further  than 
the  Good  Spirit  bears  witness  to  its  truth  in 
your  own  hearts. 

Newcomers  Town,  8th  mo.  2,  1773. 

Signed  by   Zebulon  Heston, 
John  Parrish, 
J.  Lacy. 

A  day  or  two  before  we  set  off  to  return 
home,  Captain  White  Eyes  sent  a  messenger 
to  request  we  wTould  make  him  a  visit  at  Wo- 
cetomica,  his  seat,  and  accordingly  we  went. 
To  demonstrate  his  affection,  he  had  the  logs 
cut  which  had  fallen  across  the  road,  and 
rolled  out  of  the  way,  and  when  we  arrived 
there,  he  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  had 
a  calf  killed,  and  we  were  entertained  with 
much  kindness  and  hospitality.  We  smoked 
our  pipes  together,  and  it  was  a  time  of  re- 
newing of  friendship,  according  to  the  custom 
of  our  forefathers,  when  there  seemed  a  per- 
fect harmony.  In  the  evening,  we  returned 
to  Newcomers  Town,  accompanied  by  our 
hospitable  friend  White  Eyes.  This  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Muskingum, 
a  beautiful  stream,  not  quite  as  wide  as  the 
Schuylkill  at  the  middle  ferry. 

Eighth  month  3d,  and  3d  of  the  week.  We 
concluded  to  turn  our  faces  homeward,  and 
before  we  took  leave  we  had  a  solid  oppor- 
tunity with  the  king.  Several  of  his  council 
being  present,  they  requested  the  speech  which 
we  had  taken  down  in  writing  on  the  belt 
might  be  read,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
to  their  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time  1  in- 
formed them  that  Samuel  Moore,  their  inter- 
preter, requested  we  would  come  and  see  the 
Indians  at  the  upper  Moravian  town,  the  pit 
of  his  residence,  and  read  the  Epistle  which  he 
had  interpreted  to  them.  We  therefore  re- 
quested the  Indians  to  let  us  take  it  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  would  return  it,  but  they 
refused,  saying,  "  If  the  Moravian  Indians 
want  to  hear  it,  let  them  come  to  us."  This 
was  some  disappointment.  We  then  took  a 
solid  leave  of  each  other,  and  rode  on  to  Con- 
nodenhead  and  dined,  and  then  went  to  the 
upper  town  and  lodged  where  David  9iabur- 
ger  officiates  as  minister  among  them.  Be- 
fore we  retired,  the  bell  rang  for  evening  ser- 
vice, which  we  attended.  Next  ttoratng  iel 
out  on  our  return  to  Pittsburg.  Here  endeth 
the  -Journal.  The  entire  journey  occupied 
about  ten  weeks. 

(To  bo  continued  ) 

There  are  trials  that  may  bo,  if  not  of  God's 
(ip/troriiK/,  yet  of  His  pe>  mittiny  will :  and  none 
should  be  so  filled  with  pity,  torbearaiiee  and 
mercy  to  such  as  wrong  them,  as  those  should 
be  that  have  experienced  the  riches  of  mercy 
themselves.   Wrath  aud  strife  are  greatly  oj»- 
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posite  to  the  frame  and  temper  of  a  spiritual 
heart,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
delight  and  comfort  of  that  dove-like  spirit 
which  loves  a  sedate  and  quiet  breast.  Oh, 
saith  a  soul  that  feeds  upon  the  sweet  com- 
munion of  the  Spirit,  shall  the  sparkles  of 
provocations  now  catch  in  my  passions,  and 
raise  such  a  smoke  in  my  soul  as  will  offend 
and  drive  away  the  Comforter  from  me? 
Seest  thou  such  a  Christian  quiet  and  calm 
under  provocations,  it  is  very  probable  that 
His  soul  feeds  upon  such  sweetness  in  God  as 
he  is  loath  to  leave. — Flavel. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Neb.,  4th  mo.  18,  187C. 

Respected  friends, — Of  all  the  unfortunate 
"sons  of  nature"  that  inhabit  this  western 
country,  there  is  no  tribe  that  has  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
its  people  than  the  Winnebagoes.  The  first 
treaty  made  with  them  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  in  1816,  at  which  time 
they  were  located  in  a  portion  of  the  great 
Northwestern  Territory,  which  is  now  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. Since  then  they  were  treated  with  in 
1829,  1832,  1837,  1848  and  1855. 

In  1862,  the  Winnebagoes  were  located  on 
a  most  beautiful  reservation  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota — which  reservation  was  granted 
to  them  by  the  terms  of  their  treaty  in  1855. 
There  they  had  erected  good  houses,  opened 
their  farms,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  They  were  peaceable,  pros- 
perous and  happy. 

At  this  time  the  Sioux  outbreak  took  place 
in  the  State — but  the  Winnebagoes  remained 
faithful  to  the  terms  of  their  treaty,  and  were 
friendly  to  the  whites.  But  their  time  had 
come.  Their  lands  were  demanded  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  because  the  Indians  had 
made  them  valuble,  and  the  Sioux  outbreak 
formed  a  pretext  for  their  removal.  In  the 
spring  of  1863  they  were  driven  from  their 
comfortable  homes,  without  the  least  valid 
excuse,  to  a  barren,  inhospitable  country,  five 
hundred  miles  to  the  West,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  Dakota  Territory,  to  a  place  called 
Crow  Creek.  At  this  place  great  numbers  of 
them  died  from  exposure  and  starvation.  The 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  its 
agents  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  their 
removal,  and  their  utter  destitute  condition, 
compelled  a  large  number  to  leave  the  reserv- 
ation and  go  back  to  Minnesota;  but  public 
opinion  rendered  it  unsafe  for  them  to  remain 
there,  because  they  were  Indians ;  hence  they 
went  to  the  old  hunting-ground  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1863. 
In  the  spring  of  1864,  a  large  number  more 
left  the  tribe  and  joined  their  friends  in  Wis- 
consin.   Soon  after  this  the  remnant  of  the 


tribe  left  the  reservation  at  Crow  Creek,  de- 
scending the  Missouri  River  in  canoes,  and 
landed  at  the  Agency  of  the  Omaha  In- 
dians in  this  State.  In  1865  they  purchased 
the  present  reservation  from  theOmahas,  and 
in  1866  were  removed  to  it.  Here  again,  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  those  having  them  in 
charge  to  fulfil  the  most  sacred  obligations  of 
the  Government,  made  their  condition  so  un- 
desirable, that  a  large  band  of  them  left,  and 
after  roaming  about  in  the  State  of  Iowa  for 
a  time,  joined  their  friends  in  Wisconsin— 
where  they  could  obtain  a  living  by  fishing 
and  hunting. 

The  number  now  in  Wisconsin  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred.  After  the  number  became  so  large, 
then  the  Government  placed  them  in  charge 
of  a  special  agent,  in  whose  charge  they  now 
are.  They  do  not  own  land  there,  but  stay 
about  in  the  timber  and  in  the  settlements, 
and  subsist  by  hunting,  fishing  and  begging. 
They  and  their  friends  here  look  anxiously 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  two  portions  of 
the  tribe  can  be  united  on  this  their  proper 
reservation.  To  do  this,  we  have  but  to  re- 
verse the  past  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
No  class  of  beings  are  more  easily  managed, 
more  reliable,  than  the  Winnebago  Indians, 
when  once  you  possess  their  confidence ;  none 
more  unmanageable  when  that  confidence  is 
destroyed.  No  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  are  so  susceptible  to  generous  and  kind 
treatment — none  more  proud  and  resolute 
in  avenging  their  wrongs — than  the  Indians 
of  the  West. 

The  practical  question  of  how  best  perma- 
nently to  treat  with  the  Indians  must  soon  be 
decided.    How  shall  we  reunite  the  broken 
bands  of  friendship  and  maintain  peaceable 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes?    To  my 
mind  there  is  nothing  easier.  Instead  of  send- 
ing armies  with  the  instruments  of  death  and 
destruction,  send  them  laden  with  food  and 
clothing — with  all  the  implements  of  peace, 
to  improve  their  mental,  moral  and  physical 
condition.     Treat  them  kindly,  deal  with 
them  justly,  and  show  by  our  acts  that  we 
desire  to  befriend  them.    Teach  their  rising 
generation  to  till  the  soil.    Instruct  them  in 
all  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  all  that  tends 
to  make  life  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  Then 
will  the  Indian,  whom  we  have  alienated  by 
our  acts  of  inhumanity,  become  our  lasting 
friend.    To  this  tribe,  as  well  as  others,  the 
lines  written  by  Superintendent  S.  M.  Janney, 
many  years  ago,  seem  most  aptly  to  apply : 
"  Children  of  Onas  !  do  they  not 
Deserve  our  fostering  aid  ? 
Our  fathers,  once  a  feeble  band, 
While  strangers  in  a  foreign  land, 
Reposed  beneath  their  shade." 
Respectfully,  thy  friend,        J.  A.  P. 
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INDEPENDENCE  AND  CONTENTMENT  IN  HUM- 
BLE LIFE. 

Riding  on  horseback,  near  the  town  of 
Market  Harborough,  [ray  father]  overtook 
an  elderly  man,  whose  appearance  was  that 
of  a  shepherd  or  laboring  man.  There  was 
something  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  his 
countenance,  which  so  arrested  my  father's 
attention,  that  he  slackened  his  pace,  in  order 
to  let  the  stranger  come  up  with  him,  and 
when  he  did  so,  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
his  accosting  him  in  the  language  peculiar  to 
our  Society.  A  conversation  followed,  in 
which  my  father  was  so  interested,  that  he 
prevailed  on  his  companion  to  stay  at  the 
next  town  and  take  some  refreshments  with 
him.  It  appeared  that  this  aged  Friend  was 
going  to  London  from  one  of  the  dales  of 
Yorkshire,  where  he  lived  on  a  small  farm  of 
five  pounds  per  annum.  The  product  of  this 
farm  maintained  himself  and  sister,  who  kept 
his  house,  while  another  sister,  who  boarded 
with  him,  paid  him  sixteen  pence  per  week 
for  her  maintenance.  They  manufactured 
their  own  wool  for  clothing,  and  lived  chiefly 
on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Having  been  this  year  unusually  successful 
with  his  flock  of  twenty-eight  sheep,  he  was 
anxious  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.  He 
said  that  some  of  his  friends  at  Kendal  had 
been  solicitous  about  his  undertaking  so  long 
a  journey  on  foot  with  his  slender  means  ; 
and  they  had  kindly  furnished  him  the  names 
of  several  Friends  who  would  accommodate 
him  with  a  meal  or  lodging,  but  that,  in  gen- 
eral, he  did  not  feel  freedom  to  avail  himself 
of  this;  he  had,  mostly,  sought  refreshment 
at  small  inns,  and  though  in  some  of  these  he 
had  not  been  very  well  received,  he  seemed 
to  be  cheerfully  pursuing  his  journey.  The 
contentment  and  independence  of  this  worthy 
man,  in  his  very  humble  circumstances,  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  mv  father, 
who,  several  years  afterwards, ascertained  him 
to  be  an  esteemed  minister  in  our  Societv  ;  his 
name  John  Aiker.  It  appeared  that  he  died 
shortly  after  his  return  from  this  journey. — 
From  Memoirs  of  M.  Fox. 

"  Something  a-wanting." — A  poor  worn  an 
in  the  Orkneys,  who  had  been  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Thomas  Collins,  was  asked 
by  a  Friend  who  lately  visited  the  islands, 
what;  she  considered  the  cause  of  the  low  stale 
of  religion  there?  She  replied,  "Weel,  I  mind 
me  that  when  the  people  had  meetings  for 
themselves,  and  they  all,  men  and  women, 
took  part  in  them,  it  was  more  lively  like, 
and  noo,  ye  ken,  why  it's  just  one  man  does 
it  all.  Weel,  its  gude  preaching,  varra  gude, 
but  then  it  wad  seem  there's  BO  nothing  a- 
wauting." — London  Friend. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him."  Again  :  "  Ye  can- 
not serve  God  and  mammon."  We  perceive 
these  Scripture  texts  strike  at  the  root  of 
worldly-mindedness.  If  we  allow  our  minds 
to  be  wholly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
honors  of  this  world,  its  riches  or  its  pleasures, 
we  shall  soon  find  it  filled  with  vain  imagery 
of  its  own  creation,  to  the  exclusion  of  serious 
considerations  pertaining  to  its  spiritual  wel- 
fare, leaving  no  room  for  the  Heavenly  Vis- 
itant. 

It  is  important  that  we  examine  each  one 
for  ourselves,  whether  we  are  living  a  life  of 
self-indulgence,  regardless  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  God  and  to  our  fellow-man,  thus  depriving 
ourselves  of  the  blessed  privilege  granted  to 
the  children  of  the  Most  High — the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Father's  love — or  do  we  strive  to 
keep  a  faithful  watch  over  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  in  obedience  to  the  command, 
take  up  our  daily  cross,  and  endeavor  to  over- 
come the  many  evil  propensities  which  are 
warring  against  our  better  nature,  asking  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  assistance  to  strengthen 
us  in  our  resolutions  to  serve  Him  with  a  per- 
fect heart  and  with  a  willing  mind.    If  this 
latter  be  our  condition,  we  shall  at  seasons 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  His  holy  presence,  and 
to  know  His  banner  over  us  to  be  love.  As 
our  hearts  become  filled  with  love  to  God, 
this  precious  feeling  will  be  extended  to  the 
whole  human  family;  and  to  minister  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  our  fellow-beings  will 
be  a  source  of  pleasure,  whether  it  be  to  hand 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
or  to  alleviate  the  physical  sufferings  of  the 
needy.    In  either  case  we  shall  surely  have 
our  reward ;  for  what  can  yield  us  more  pure 
happiness  than  to  console  and  assist  our  fel- 
low pilgrims,  as  we  journey  onward  through 
the  varied  scenes  of  time. 
4th  mo.  21,  1870.  S.  M.  H. 


GRATIFICATION  OF  OLD  AGF. 

Old  age  is  often  querulous.  It  is  one  of 
its  defects  to  be  so;  but  let  not  this  occasional 
weakness  deceive  you.  You  may  be  assured 
thai  naturally  it  has  gratifications  of  its  own, 
which  fully  balance  those  of  earlier  days,  and 
which,  if  cultivated,  would  carry  on  the 
stream  of  happiness  to  its  grave.  If  life  has 
been  rightly  employed,  it  will  also  have  (he 
visioned  recollection  of  its  preceding  comforts 
to  enhance  the  pleasures  which  it  is  actually 
enjoying.  My  own  experience,  in  the  |  \  ;\ 
seventh  year  of  my  age,  is,  that  not  wit  list  «nd- 
ing  certain  ailments  and  infirmities,  and  the 
privations  they  occasion,  it  is  just  as  happy 
as  all  the  preceding  seasons  were,  though  in 
a  different  way— so  happy  as  to  cause  no  re- 
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gret  that  they  have  passed  and  no  desire  to 
exchange  what  is  for  what  has  been.  If 
youth  has  hopes,  and  prospects,  and  wishes 
that  enchant  it,  age  has  no  inferiority  even 
in  this  respect. — Tamer. 

From  the  Independent. 
LIGHT  BEYOND  THE  SHADOW. 

BY  JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE. 

Death  in  most  cases  is  very  sad  ;  but  often 
it  is  sadder  to  those  who  live  than  to  those  who 
die.  Death,  like  danger,  grows  less  terrible 
as  we  approach  it.  We  inherit  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  greatest  of  calamities  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  world-weariness  and  after  long 
struggles  with  life,  we  turn  to  it  instinctively 
for  relief.  We  all  know  and  say  that  death 
is  as  natural  as  sleep;  that,  philosophically, 
we  should  neither  seek  nor  avoid  it ;  and  still, 
partially  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  partially  from  theologic  training,  death 
is  a  bugbear  to  men  as  well  as  children. 

We  are  apt  to  imbibe  the  notion — how  it 
is  difficult  to  determine — that  when  we  are 
made  certain  of  physical  dissolution,  we  are 
seized  with  horror  no  imagination  can  picture. 
The  terror  of  death  is  dinned  into  our  ears 
from  early  childhood,  until  extraordinary 
faith  is  required  to  believe  that  this  fiat  of 
Nature  is  not  a  cruelty  from  Heaven.  So 
many  fearful  deathbed  scenes  are  described 
to  us  as  warnings,  and  employed  as  stimu- 
lants to  a  better  life,  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  grave  we  fail 
to  see  the  light  of  hope  and  consolation. 

Experience  interferes  seriously  with  many 
of  our  teachings.  When  1  was  very  young,  I 
used  to  think  that  no  one  not  a  regular  com- 
municant of  the  church  ever  quitted  this 
world  without  shrinking  with  terror  from  the 
next,  without  enduring  an  agony  of  spirit 
which  to  witness  was  never  to  forget.  I  re- 
member how  comfortingly  surprised  I  was 
when  I  first  stood  by  a  bed  of  death.  The 
man  who  lay  there  was  by  no  means  pious — 
perhaps  not  even  moral ;  and  yet  he  passed 
away  as  calmly  and  gently  as  if  he  had  fallen 
asleep. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  a  great  many  per- 
sons die — in  battle,  in  military  hospitals,  sud- 
denly and  violently,  of  painful  and  lingering 
wounds,  of  protracted  and  gradual  decay. 
My  experience  in  the  field,  in  the  prison  pens 
of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  what  seems  a  des- 
tiny drawing  me  to  closing  hours  of  strangers 
and  of  friends,  has  made  me  familiar  with 
Death  under  almost  all  circumstances,  and 
thoroughly  changed  my  early  opinions  of  its 
effect  upon  those  who  meet  it. 

Women,  more  sensitive  and  imaginative 
than  we,  might  be  thought  to  cower  before 
the  yawning  tomb,  when  men,  through  pride 
and  severer  self  discipline,  could  contemplate 


it  without  a  tremor.  But  women  are  strong 
when  strength  is  needed,  and  quite  as  heroic 
in  times  of  trial  as  the  best  and  bravest  of  us 
can  boast  of  being.  They  have  more  faith, 
they  are  more  optimistic  than  we;  but,  what- 
ever the  cause,  they  show  perfect  resignation 
to  the  inevitable. 

I  have  no  theological  theory  on  the  subject, 
no  bias  of  creed  ;  but  I  have  almost  invaria- 
bly observed  that  persons  conscious  of  the 
nearness  of  death  are  far  less  troubled  by 
fears  of  the  future  than  by  anxieties  about 
the  present.  They  seem  to  have  little  dread 
of  the  unknown,  but  much  sorrow  at  parting 
with  the  known.  Apart  from  physical  com- 
fort— which  is  very  dear  to  the  dying — their 
last  thoughts  appear  fixed  upon  those  they 
leave  behind.  The  burthen  on  most  men's 
minds  is  that  their  worldly  affairs  are  unar- 
ranged.  After  making  disposition  of  their 
material  effects,  they  seem  to  hp*  e  small  con- 
cern respecting  their  spiritual  welfare.  Their 
affections  influence  them  still  more.  When 
a  husband  and  a  father  sees  his  end  approach- 
ing, he  thinks  only  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
and  loving  messages  to  them  are  even  before 
prayers  upon  his  paling  lips.  The  young 
man  betrothed  gives  the  last  beatings  of  his 
heart  to  the  being  his  love  has  sanctified  and 
idealized.  Or,  if  free  from  the  romantic  pas- 
sion that  sooner  or  later  comes  to  us  all,  his 
sotil  goes  out  to  his  mother — first,  last,  and 
best  of  friends  ;  his  sister,  or  some  one  akin  to 
him  by  sympathy  and  blood. 

Nature  is  kinder  than  we  think.  She  pre- 
pares the  mind  no  less  than  the  body  for  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  She  seems  inclined  to 
spare  us  all  unnecessary  pain.  If  death  were 
not  good  for  us,  it  would  not  be.  We  may 
not  see  it;  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  believe. 
But  death  must  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It 
is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  the  form  in  which 
it  is  clothed,  that  appals  us.  Stripped  of  its 
gloomy  associations,  it  reveals  to  us  a  pur- 
pose that  is  wise  and  a  destiny  that  is  tender. 
If  we  knew  what  lay  beyond,  few  of  us  would 
undo,  I  fancy,  the  decree  of  fate.  After  we 
have  stepped  beyond  the  sable  curtain  that 
hides  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  we  must  be  as 
unwilling  to  go  back  as  we  should  be  here  to 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  gates  of  birth. 

Life  is  as  strange  as  death,  as  incompre- 
hensible. If  we  knew  before  we  were  born 
what  we  must  suffer  in  time,  we  should  shrink 
from  birth  far  more  than  from  what  we  now 
call  death.  Nothing  perishes,  nothing  is  lost. 
Only  good  is  creative,  and  love  is  always  im- 
mortal. AVhat  lies  behind  us  is  as  mysteri- 
ous as  what  lies  beyond.  We  are  no  more 
consulted  at  our  coming  than  at  our  going. 
Birth  and  death  are  the  poles  of  our  mortal 
being,  and  however  important  and  significant 
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to  us  can  be  of  little  consequence  in  consid- 
eration of  the  whole. 

Eternity  is  all  around  us.  We  belong  to 
and  are  a  part  of  the  Universal  Plan.  We 
can  never  know  wherein  we  are  fettered  and 
wherein  we  are  free.  But  in  all  creation  we 
perceive  the  law  of  change  and  the  signs  of 
progress.  We  cannot  go  backward,  for  noth- 
ing goes  backward.  We  must  be  blind  indeed 
if  we  fail  to  see  at  all  times  and  in  all  transmu- 
tations that  the  tendency  of  universal  being  is 
upward ;  that  God  is  a  synonym  for  love. 

Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  4th  mo.  25th,  1870. 

Esteemed  friend  John  Saunders. — Thy  fa- 
vor of  4th  mo.  11th,  enclosing  check  for  $75, 
came  to  hand  a  short  time  since.  I  have  also 
the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  reception 
of  the  last  four  boxes  of  goods  forwarded  to 
my  address  by  the  Aid  Associations  of  Phila- 
delphia, Darby,  and  New  Garden.  The 
clothing  was  of  a  kind  and  quality  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  school  children, 
and  the  amount  received  will  enable  the 
teachers  to  keep  a  small  supply  on  hand  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  for  such  as  may  from 
time  to  time  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  Aid  Associa- 
tions of  Friends  a  great  change  has  been  ef- 
fected in  the  appearance  of  the  children  in 
this  Agency, — a  change  that  is  the  more  ap- 
parent when  we  compare  their  present  ap- 
pearance and  condition  with  what  they  were 
a  year  ago.  Then  the  children  were  many  of 
them  entirely  naked,  and  not  one  of  them 
possessed  a  coat  or  pair  of  pants.  Their  faces 
were  generally  daubed  with  paint,  and  their 
heads,  if  unshorn,  always  presented  an  ap- 
pearance suggestive  of  vermin  and  uncleanli- 
ness.  The  girls  were  slovenly  and  untidy  in 
the  extreme.  Now  both  boys  and  girls  come 
to  school  regularly  with  faces  destitute  of 
paint,  hair  nicely  combed,  and  bodies  encased 
in  comfortable  and  well- fitting  garments. 
Since  my  last  writing  the  health  of  the  tribe 
has  improved  greatly;  but  there  are  still  a 
number  of  cases  that  require  close  attention, 
and  the  money  just  received  will  prove  a 
source  of  comfort  to  many  a  poor  suffer] ng 
creature.  Hoping  that  the  Aid  Associations 
of  Philadelphia  may  feel  that  they  have  not 
labored  in  vain,  I  am, 

Thy  friend,  A.  L.  Greene. 

■   — 

LITTLE  DEEDS. 

BY   E.   B.  BROWNING. 

To  do  the  tiling  we  can,  and  not  presume 
To  fret  because  it's  little.    'Twill  employ 
Seven  men,  they  say,  to  make  a  perfect  pin. 
Who  mukes  the  1h>:i<1.  consents  to  miss  the  point  j 
Who  makes  the  point,  agrees  to  leave  the  head  ; 
And  if  a  man  should  cry,  "  I  want  a  pin, 
And  I  must  make  it  straightway,  head  and  point," 
His  wisdom  is  not  worth  the  piu  he  wants. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


My  mind  has  been  travelling  with  thee — 
may  I  not  say  daily — since  thou  left  this  city, 
but  more  feelingly  some  few  days  since — not 
that  I  believed  I  had  anything  to  do  in  the 
work;  but  I  felt  a  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment for  those  that  had  entered  into  the  vine- 
yard to  labor,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
would  receive  the  penny  in  due  time  from  the 
hands  of  the  blessed  Master.  Therefore  I 
want  thee  to  be  instant  and  zealous  in  season. 
I  believe  that  more  Godly  zeal  is  much  want- 
ing in  our  Religious  Society  to  stir  up  the 
pure  minds,  by  way  of  remembrance, — for 
this  is  pretty  much  all  the  poor  instrument 
can  do.  My  desire  is  that  you  may  all  be 
able  to  return  home  to  the  bosom  of  your 
friends  with  the  answer  of  well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant.  This  would  produce  that 
peace  that  the  world  cannot  give  nor  take 
away. 

I  left  home  under  an  earnest  desire  that  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  I  might  be  so  watch- 
ful as  to  preserve  my  peace  unbroken.  I 
asked  for  nothing  more  than  the  approval  of 
the  blessed  internal  Monitor,  and  that  I  might 
move  on  day  by  day  in  the  path  into  which 
this  may  lead,  without  desiring  any  thing  be- 
yond my  reach,  or  coveting  tilings  "too  high" 
for  me.  There  is  safety  in  humility,  and  if 
this  be  my  clothing,  all  will  be  well, 

I  went  with  my  daughter  to  meeting  through 
the  rain,  but  we  did  not  suffer.  The  travail 
of  my  spirit  was  that  we  might  know  an  over- 
shadowing of  divine  love,  and  be  favored  to 
offer  acceptable  worship  on  the  altar  of  the 
heart.  The  "little  ones,"  who  felt  they  had 
no  might  of  their  own,  were  remembered,  and 
under  the  tender  feeling  that  flowed  toward 
them,  they  were  reminded  that  the  reward 
for  simple  duties,  faithfully  performed,  was  as 
full  as  that  received  where  greater  things 
were  required. 

I  am  aware,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  little  sister  cannot  add  much  to 
thy  strength,  yet  at  many  seasons,  as  well  as 
this  eve,  whilst  pensively  musing,  thou  ha<t 
been  sweetly  brought  into  remembrance, 
wherein  in  spirit  I  am  thy  side  companion  in 
unison  with  thee  in  thy  present  prospect ;  and 
in  this  fellowship  there  is  a  feeling  wherein 
much  expression  is  not  needed.  1  believe 
thou  hast  known  a  renewed  baptism.  \\h  r.«in 
all  former  experience  and  strength  ate  as 
nought;  and  perhaps  in  moments  of  wc.ik- 
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ness  thou  art  ready  to  call  in  question  the 
propriety  of  this  present  movement,  and  in 
low  seasons  thou  canst  scarcely  perceive  that 
the  dew  of  Heaven  is  nourishing  the  root  of 
life  and  refreshing  the  branches ;  neverthe- 
less thou  art  sustained  by  an  Almighty  Pow- 
er, who  will  equip  thee  with  an  armor  of  his 
own  preparing,  and  in  the  needful  time  thou 
wilt  lind  fulness  of  strength  to  perform  His 
requisitions. 

N.  Y.  at  present  is  entirely  out  of  sight, 
and  the  present  clothing  of  my  spirit  leads 
me  to  retire  from  the  outward  companionship 
even  of  those  who  are  very  dear  to  me.  Per- 
haps in  this  connection  I  sometimes  need  to 
set  a  double  watch,  lest  the  desire  for  solitude, 
when  under  the  pressure  of  mental  exercise, 
shall  become  morbid.  But  just  now  the  lan- 
guage is  impressively  with  me,  "  Tarry  thou 
here  while  I  go  yonder."  If  patience  can  be 
abode  in,  and  I  am  found  waiting  in  the  little- 
ness of  self,  perhaps  light  will  shine  out  of 
obscurity,  and  darkness  become  as  noonday. 

FRIENDS^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  14,  1870. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — The 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  belonging 
to  this  body  convened  on  the  6th  inst,  many 
being  present  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
both  with  and  without  minutes.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  season  of  unusual  inter- 
est. A  remarkable  feeling  of  love  and  unity 
pervaded  the  assembly,  which  was  also  mani- 
fested by  harmonious  labor. 

On  First-day  all  the  Meeting-houses  in  this 
city  were  open  as  usual  for  religious  worship. 
Both  houses  at  15th  and  Pace  streets  were 
closely  filled,  and  a  great  number  remained 
in  the  yard  unable  to  obtain  seats.  A  meet- 
ing was  also  held  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the 
school  building.  A  solemn  feeling  prevailed 
in  each  of  the  assemblies,  and  the  many  in- 
struments through  whom  the  feeling  found 
expression  were  favored  to  dwell  near  the 
Fountain  and  hand  forth  that  which  can  alone 
refresh  and  strengthen.  The  evening  meet- 
ing was  a  memorable  occasion,  being  marked 
by  unusual  solemnity  and  unity  of  feeling. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its  ses- 
sions on  Second-day  the  9th  inst.,  and  the 
usual  routine  of  business  claimed  attention. 
Epistles  were  received  in  both  meetings  from 
the  five  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  cor- 


respond— all  evincing  fraternal  feeling  and 
unity  of  interest — binding  us  together  as  one 
household  of  faith.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  essay  replies  to  be  submitted  for 
approval  at  a  future  sitting.  Twenty-two 
minutes  for  ministers  and  elders  in  attendance 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read.  The 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Minutes  of  last 
year  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  Wo- 
men Friends  the  subject  of  the  Representation 
of  Women  in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
which  subject  had  been  presented  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  through  the  Extracts;  but  as 
no  action  in  regard  to  it  had  been  forwarded, 
it  was  left  for  the  present.  The  men  entered 
upon  the  state  of  Society,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  1st  query  and  its  answers.  A  fur- 
ther account  of  the  proceedings  will  be  con- 
tinued in  our  next  number. 

Errata. — In  looking  over  "Country  Life,  No.  II," 
of  Fourth  mo.  30th,  I  find  that  the  addition  of  salt 
to  the  food  of  cows  was  recommended  without  quali- 
fication. This  was  an  error  that  escaped  notice 
uutil  seen  in  print.  It  should  have  read,  "  A  hand- 
ful of  salt  at  least  once  a  week,"  &c.  Rural. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

5th  mo.  15th,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"  "     Orange,  N.  J.,  HH  A.M. 

"  "     Gunpowder,  Maryland,  (old  Meet- 

ing house,)  10  A.M. 
"        22d,  Greenwich.  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"  "     Galen,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

,  —  -*»!>--  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST. — NO.  II. 

On  the  Nile,  1st  mo.  19,  1870. 
The  company  on  board  the  America  con- 
sists of  the  five  passengers,  Pietro  Ciantur, 
our  dragoman,  a  cook  and  his  assistant,  a 
waiter,  and  the  Keis  or  captain  with  fourteen 
sailors. 

The  boat  is  new,  and  very  clean  and  com- 
fortable; our  state-rooms,  bath-room,  &c, 
being  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  dining 
saloon,  seventeen  feet  in  length,  is  luxurious- 
ly fitted  up  with  handsome  carpets,  curtains, 
and  a  divan  on  each  side.  In  the  evening  it 
is  brilliantly  lighted,  and  if  you  could  see  us 
gathered  round  the  table  with  our  work  and 
books  you  would  think  the  picture  very  home- 
like and  attractive.  We  are  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  our  present  mode  of  life;  the 
new  and  peculiar  scenes  through  which  we 
are  passing,  and  the  freedom  from  care,  give 
us  all  the  advantages  of  travelling  without 
its  attendant  penalties  of  hunting  first-class 
hotels,  settling  bills,  &c.  Our  dragoman  en- 
gages to  furnish  the  boat  accommodations, 
which  include  a  first-class  table,  all  the  don- 
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keys  and  guides  we  may  need  on  the  different 
excursions — in  short,  to  pay  all  expenses  to  the 
first  Cataract  and  back  to  Cairo ;  giving  us 
fifteen  days  of  sight-seeing  on  the  way  at  any 
places  we  may  choose  to  select.  So  we  are 
living  in  our  own  hired  house,  and  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  are  the  servants  who  keep  it 
going.  Our  dragoman  has  been  so  provident 
that  we  can  scarcely  call  for  anything  that  is 
not  forthcoming ;  I  should  except  butter, 
which  we  might  order  all  day  without  find- 
ing. Ours  comes  from  England,  and  has  not 
a  very  fresh  taste;  but  fruits  we  have  in 
abundance  of  the  very  best  kind.  We  have 
progressed  but  slowly;  the  wind  favoring  us 
but  one  day  since  leaving  Minieh,  which  was 
quite  a  pretty-looking  place  after  the  misera- 
ble mud  towns  we  had  been  seeing  for  some 
days  previous;  composed  of  houses  without  a 
single  window  or  opening  of  any  kind  except 
a  low  door.  Roda  and  Minieh  are  each  fav- 
ored with  a  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  and  with 
the  large  sugar  factories  present  quite  a  dif- 
ferent appearance.  Between  these  two  towns 
we  saw  a  file  of  some  hundred  camels  carry- 
ing sugar  cane. 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  villages 
along  the  river  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  magnificent  display  by  the  Viceroy  at 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal;  to  support 
which  these  towns  have  been  taxed  for  two 
or  three  years  ahead. 

Such  profuse  and  extended  hospitality  has 
not  often  been  equalled,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
vitations of  the  Viceroy  included  not  only 
the  royalties  and  grandees  of  Europe,  but  all 
kinds  and  sorts  of  people,  with  newspaper  re- 
porters in  shoals.  In  fact,  so  handsomely 
were  they  treated,  that  people  seemed  loath 
to  go  home;  and  when  we  were  in  Cairo  at 
the  hotel,  there  was  a  table  kept  up  at  the 
Viceroy's  expense  two  months  after  the 
opening,  and  these  people  could  order  what 
they  pleased — wines,  carriages,  boats,  &c.  I 
should  think  this  liberal  entertainer  at  his 
next  public  party  would  state  the  time  for  its 
dismissal.  There  was  a  burlesque  got  up  and 
acted  at  the  French  theatre  in  Cairo  called 
Les  Invitees,  who  were  represented  as  order- 
ing jewelry,  boots,  clothes,  etc.,  and  when  the 
bills  were  presented,  saying,  "  Je  sius  inviteY' 
The  Viceroy,  however,  politely  caused  it  to 
be  suppressed.  I  heard  one  gentleman  say, 
in  boasting  of  all  the  attentions  t  hey  had  re 
3eived,  that  tickets  were  given  them  from 
Paris  and  to  return  ;  and  that  they  bad  in- 
]iiired  whether  they  could  include  going  to 
/Ythens  on  their  way  back,  and  had  received 
permission. 

The  shores  of  the  Nile  are  here  green  and 
fertile  to  the  water's  edge,  and  we  notice 
groves  of  the  finest  palm  and  groups  of  aca- 


cia trees.  This  point,  we  hear,  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  Christians,  by  whom  irrigation  was 
tolerably  well  understood.  Two  or  three  days 
ago,  in  passing  the  Coptic  Convent,  several 
shaven  heads  made  their  appearance  in  the 
water  swimming  toward  our  boat,  screaming, 
"  I'm  a  Christian !  Oh,  Howadger!  backsheesh, 
backsheesh  !"  Some  coins  being  thrown,  they 
caught  them  in  their  mouths,  and  the  uncouth 
naked  creatures  disappeared.  Along  the  river, 
where  the  hills  are  close  to  the  shore,  we  can 
see  numberless  openings  cut  in  their  rocky 
sides:  these  are  the  caves  so  often  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  as  places  of  burial.  Tne  interior 
walls  are  frequently  covered  with  paintings 
representing  different  occupations  and  trades, 
which  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  those 
days  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  they 
are  now. 

When  we  stop  at  night  near  a  town,  the 
dragoman  hires  men  to  watch  the  boat  while 
our  sailors  sleep.  One  evening,  being  near 
the  town  of  Beni  Hassan,  we  asked  if  we 
were  to  run  in  there  for  the  night,  but  were 
answered,  "  Oh,  no,  the  people  here  are  not 
safe,  we  shall  cross  the  river."  After  we  had 
lain  to  for  the  night  on  the  Libyan  side,  and 
were  sitting  in  our  saloon  writing  and  read- 
ing, Antonio,  our  waiter,  put  his  bead  inside 
the  door,  saying,  hurriedly,  "  Is  the  shooter 
ready?  Here's  something  big  to  shoot."  We 
did  not  know  from  his  manner  but,  that  he 
wanted  W.  to  try  his  hand  on  a  few  Arabs. 
However,  the  something  big  proved  to  be 
some  pelicans  close  by ;  but  while  the  gun 
was  being  loaded,  they  took  the  liberty  of 
getting  out  of  reach.  We  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  work  going  on  among  the  crew,  even  dress 
making.  The  other  day  we  watched  a  man 
cutting  out.  and  sewing  a  dress  for  himself, 
and  as  we  seemed  interested,  he  explained  an 
Arab  style  of  dress,  loose  and  easy  to  throw 
off  when  they  jump  into  the  water. 

We  have  also  had  a  sermon.  An  Arab 
sheik  priest  came  on  board  and  seated  him- 
self among  the  crew,  and  after  smoking  his 
pipe  delivered  a  discourse,  in  which,  though 
we  could  not  understand  the  words,  we  could 
easily  recognize  the  true  regular  sing  song  so 
often  used  in  sermons  at  home,  showing  how 
venerable  the  tune  must  be.  After  the  ser- 
mon his  pipe  was  again  filled,  and  afterwards 
passed  to  us  to  examine.  The  stem  was  strong, 
with  brass  rings  filed  into  the  shape  of  seal 
rings,  and  from  this  hung  a  string  of  red 
beads  on  which  lie  said  his  prayers.  1  asked 
him  if  ho  wanted  us  to  buy  it  ;  thedragoman 
said  he  would  not  part  with  it  on  any  account, 
being,  I  suppose,  sacred  a>*  connected  with 
his  religion ;  ho  accepted,  however,  some 
coins — wished  us  ami  our  boat  a  successful 
trip  and  happy  return  ;  and  placing  his  baud 
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upon  his  head,  (the  salutation  to  superiors,) 
bade  us  adieu. 

A  few  minutes  ago  we  were  invited  on  deck 
to  see  the  Arabs  dancing.  A  number  of 
them  were  seated  in  a  circle  while  some 
played  the  tamborine,  and  all  joined  in 
the  singing.  One  out  of  the  circle  would 
jump  up  and  dance  for  a  few  moments  with 
a  pole  in  his  hand,  giving  his  body  all  sorts 
of  contortions ;  suddenly  down  he  would 
drop  and  another  take  his  place.  With  re- 
gard to  the  music,  I  should  call  it  a  monoto- 
nous hum-drum,  yet  I  suppose  it  has  charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast.  The  cook  for 
the  crew  is  a  little  boy  named  Abbas,  whose 
dark  face  always  lights  up  with  a  broad  grin 
at  sight  of  one  of  us,  displaying  a  set  of  teeth 
white  as  pearls.  As  he  is  ever  ready  to  run, 
the  name  of  Abbas,  Abbas,  resounds  from  the 
deck  on  all  occasions,  and  he  will  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  mast  or  plunge  into  the  hold 
with  equal  agility  and  good  nature.  The 
food  which  he  prepares  for  the  men,  and 
which  they  eat  with  their  hands  from  a  large 
bowl,  is  said  to  be  of  precisely  the  same  kind 
as  the  mess  of  pottage  for  which  Esau  sold 
his  birthright.  Many  things  remain  un- 
changed in  this  country  since  ancient  times. 
The  manner  in  which  water  is  raised  from  the 
river  for  irrigation  on  this  part  of  the  Nile,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  used  three  thousand 
years  ago.  The  shadoof  consists  of  buckets 
or  skins  of  animals  attached  to  long  poles, 
managed  in  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned  well 
buckets  at  home  ;  only  varied  in  being  attend- 
ed by  dark  men  in  costume  nearly  as  natural. 

First  mo.  23c?.  We  have  been  favored  with 
good  winds  for  two  or  three  days,  and  have 
passed  the  towns  of  Sicot  and  Girgheh,  and 
expect  to  be  at  Keneh  to  morrow — four  hun- 
dred and  five  miles  from  Cairo,  and  forty- 
eight  below  Thebes. 

First  mo.  25th.  After  a  slow  day  a  fine 
breeze  has  sprung  up  and  we  are  going  nicely. 
We  passed  some  dom  palms  to-day,  the  first 
we  have  seen.  They  differ  from  other  palms 
in  branching  near  the  ground,  and  then  again 
higher  up,  giving  them  a  different,  but  not  so 
decidedly  an  oriental  appearance  as  those  we 
have  been  admiring.  Pietro  brought  us  in  a 
specimen  of  the  fruit;  the  nut  is  so  hard 
that  it  is  used  in  making  drills.  W.  went  off 
a  while  with  his  gun  and  shot  some  pigeons 
and  an  Egyptian  hoopoe,  which  he  has  some 
idea  of  preserving  for  its  peculiar  top-knot. 

The  weather  is  delightful ;  the  thermometer 
generally  stands  about  fifty-five  at  breakfast 
time  and  seventy-five  at  noon  in  our  cabin. 
The  evenings  have  been  lovely,  and  we  have 
enjoyed  the  bright  full  moon,  and  the  stars, 
which  shine  with  extra  brilliancy  from  the 
intense  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  The 


other  evening,  when  watching  to  see  the  moon 
rise,  only  a  slight  thread-like  crescent  made 
its  appearance  instead  of  the  full  orb  we  ex- 
pected ;  it  proved  to  be  a  nearly  total  eclipse. 
We  have  not  been  enough  in  the  astronomi- 
cal line  lately  to  know  that  it  was  due,  but  we 
watched  it  for  two  hours  with  great  interest 
until  she  showed  her  full  face  again. 

From  "  All  the  Year  Round." 
A  DRIFT  FOR  LIFE. 

The  Great  Central  Pacific  Railway  just 
opened  across  the  whole  Continent  of  America 
from  sea  to  sea,  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  of  the  wildest  Territories  now  left  to 
explorers.  There  is,  particularly,  one  dis- 
trict beyond  the  Ro  J^y  Mountains,  marked  in 
the  map  as  belonging  partly  to  Utah,  and 
partly  to  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  has 
scarcely  ever  been  approached  until  the  last 
two  years,  and  which  contains  some  of  the 
strangest  scenery  in  the  world.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  high  table  lands  in  steps,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  seamed  with  gulfs  or  chasms 
thousands  of  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
run  the  rivers.  It  is  completely  barren,  as 
every  drop  of  water  drains  off  at  once  from 
the  surface  above :  an  arid  desert,  with  no 
vegetation  beyond  a  prickly  shrub  or  a  dis- 
torted cactus.  Whether  these  extraordinary 
fissures,  called  canons,  are  volcanic  rents  in 
the  earth,  or  have  been  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rivers  themselves,  or  by  both  to- 
gether, is  a  geological  point  not  yet  decided. 
In  some  of  the  shallower  ravines,  trees  are 
to  be  found  growing  by  the  beds  of  the 
streams,  and  in  their  broken  sides,  and  an 
enormous  cactus  is  mentioned,  which  often 
reaches  forty  feet  in  height ;  but  the  deeper 
clefts  are  more  like  immense  drains  than  any- 
thing else,  sometimes  even  larger  at  the  bot- 
tom than  the  top,  where  the  softer  rock  is 
worn  by  the  water,  and  not  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  wide ;  the  sun  scarcely  pene- 
trates to  such  enormous  depths,  the  soil  is  > 
washed  away  by  the  floods,  and  there  is  J 
scarcely  any  footing  for  plants  or  shrubs. 

The  only  white  men  who  have  hitherto  ex-- 
plored  this  inhospitable  reigon,  have  been  the  1 
"  prospectors,"  or  seekers  for  gold  ;  and  lat-  • 
terly  some  of  the  Yankee  pioneers  in  search  i 
of  "  new  tracts."    One  of  these,  Gen.  Palmer, , 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Bell  in  his  interesting  work: 
on  these  regions,  as  follows:  ''Suddenly, 
there  yawned  at  our  feet,  without  the  least 
previous  indication,  one  of  those  fearful  chasms^ 
with  its  precipitous  sides  hundreds  of  feet 
deep,  and  apparently  so  narrow  that  you 
hardly  realize  the  fact  that,  before  you  can 
continue  your  march  you  must  either  find  a 
place   sufficiently  broken    to  descend  and 
mount  again  on  the  other  side  with  your 
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loaded  mules,  or  consume  days  in  heading 
the  inexorable  channel."  On  one  occasion  he 
with  his  party  of  soldiers  had  decided  on  go- 
ing down  and  travelling  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  following  an  Indian  trail,  when  upon 
reaching  a  spot  where  the  clifts  in  the  rear, 
ahead,  and  above,  looked  like  a  grey  coffin, 
they  suddenly  heard  a  horrible  roar,  which 
echoed  as  if  all  the  savages  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  upon  them  ;  and  they  re- 
ceived a  perfect  shower  of  arrows  and  bullets, 
followed  by  the  rolling  down  of  enormous 
stones  on  their  heads,  by  the  stealthy  Apache 
Indians.  In  this  case,  General  Palmer's 
force  was  large  enough  to  send  two  scaling 
parties,  who  mounted  the  cliff  like  cats,  took 
the  Indians  in  the  rear  and  put  them  to  flight ; 
but,  says  he,  if  the  soldiers  had  been  fewer  in 
number  they  must  all  have  been  killed. 

The  hero,  however,  of  canon  explorers, 
though  an  involuntary  one,  is  a  certain  James 
White;  whose  story,  as  given  by  Dr.  Bell, 
follows  here  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form  : 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  a  small  party  of 
Yankee  prospectors  having  heard  that  small 
lumps  of  gold  had  been  seen  in  the  pouch  of 
an  Indian  from  that  district,  set  off  to  try 
their  luck.  At  the  miserable  village  called 
Colorado  City,  situated  on  the  last  hem  of  the 
known  land,  they  heard  such  an  account  of 
the  hardships  of  the  country,  and  the  dangers 
from  the  Indians,  that  one  of  the  party  fell 
off.  The  other  three,  with  two  pack  mules  to 
carry  their  provisions,  mining  tools,  and 
blankets,  travelled  on  in  a  south-western  di- 
rection four  hundred  miles,  beyond  all  trace 
of  the  white  man.  They  found  a  little  gold, 
on  striking  the  San  Juan,  but  not  enough  to 
satisfy  them,  and  went  on  another  hundred 
miles  or  so,  into  the  wilderness,  until  they 
reached  the  great  canon  of  the  Colorado 
river,  by  no  means  at  its  deepest  part.  They 
and  their  animals  were  suffering  sadly  from 
thirst,  and  the  only  water  was  foaming  and 
dashing  like  a  silver  thread,  two  thousand 
feet  below,  at  the  bottom  of  perpendicular 
cliffs.  They  pushed  on,  hoping  to  find  a  place 
by  which  they  might  climb  down.  After  a 
most  toilsome  day  among  the  rough  rocks, 
they  succeeded  in  discovering  a  smaller  canon, 
where  a  stream  made  its  way  into  the  main 
river;  and  got  at  last  to  the  bottom,  where 
they  encamped.  They  were  much  disheart- 
ened, and  talked  of  returning  home.  Capt. 
Baker,  however,  kept  up  their  spirits,  and 
Bang  songs  over  the  camp  fire  ;  and  when  they 
started  next  morning  they  were  in  very  good 
heart.  They  were  climbing  the  precipitous 
bank,  Baker  in  front,  then  James  White,  last 
ly  Strole  with  the  mules,  when  suddenly  they 
heard  the  war-whoop  of  the  Apaches,  the 
Most  oowardly  and  cruel  ol  the  Indian  tribe* 


thereabouts.  A  shower  of  bullets  and  arrows 
following,  poor  Baker  fell  immediately,  and 
though  he  raised  himself  against  a  rock  and 
fired  in  return,  he  called  out  to  the  others, 
who  were*  hurrying  up  to  his  help,  "  Back, 
boys,  save  yourselves,  I'm  dying!"  They 
stood  by  him,  nevertheless,  till  the  breath  left 
his  body,  firing  on  the  Indians  as  they  came 
up.  The  delay  of  the  wretched  Apaches  in 
scalping  the  dead  body  enabled  the  two  men 
to  rush  down  the  chasm  once  more,  secure 
the  arms,  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  the  lariats 
of  the  mules.  There  was  no  chance  of  saving 
the  animals. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  escape  by  the 
upper  country,  where  they  were  certain  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  they 
followed  the  stream  for  four  hours,  when  it 
flowed  into  the  great  Colorado  at  a  low  strip 
of  bottom-land  where  the  cold  grey  walls, 
which  must  here  have  been  two  thousand  feet 
high,  hemmed  them  in,  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sible outlet  but  along  the  river  itself.  A 
good  deal  of  drift-wood  lay  on  the  shore,  and 
they  put  together  a  frail  raft  of  three  trunks 
of  the  cotton-tree,  about  ten  feet  long,  fastened 
with  their  mule  ropes,  and  then  picked  out  a 
couple  of  stout  poles  to  serve  as  paddles  to 
guide  it.  It  is  a  proof  how  little  they  realized 
the  frightful  security  of  their  prison-walb, 
that  they  waited  until  the  moon  went  down 
for  fear  they  should  be  seen  by  Indians. 
About  midnight  they  launched  their  miserable 
craft,  and  went  rushing  down  the  yawning 
canon,  tossing  and  whirling  about  in  the  ed- 
dies, and  dashing  against  the  rocks  in  the 
dark.  Early  in  the  morning  they  found  a 
place  where  they  could  land,  but  the  walls 
seemed  to  be  increasing  in  height.  They 
strengthened  their  raft,  and  ate  some  of  their 
food,  which  was  by  this  time  quite  soaked. 
The  width  of  the  canon  seemed  to  them  some 
sixty  or  seventy  yards,  and  the  current  car- 
ried them  about  three  miles  an  hour.  That 
day  they  reached  the  confluence  with  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  the  two  rivers  were  hardly  wider, 
though  deeper,  than  the  one  ;  the  depth  of  tho 
fissures  at  this  point  is  estimated,  by  trigono- 
metrical estimates  made  afterwards,  to  be 
about  four  thousand  feet,  with  pinnacles  of 
great  height  standing  out  in  places.  At  night 
they  fastened  themselves  to  a  rock,  or  hauled 
up  their  raft  on  some  bottom  land.  The  per- 
pendicular walls  were  composed  of  grey  sand- 
rock,  the  lower  portions  worn  smooth  by  the 
action  of  floods,  up  to  about  forty  feet.  A 
little  line  of  blue  sky  showed  high  above 
them,  but  the  sun  shone  only  for  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  day— it  was  a  dark  gloomy  abyss, 
when  nothing  grew,  and  not  so  much  II  a 
bird  was  to  be  seen.  Kvorv  now  and  then 
they  shot  past  side  canons,  which  looked  black 
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and  forddiding,  like  cells  in  the  walls  of  a 
massy  prison.  They  remembered,  however, 
that  Buker  had  told  them  the  town  of  Cohille 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon  where  the 
river  Colorado  entered  the  plain.  They 
thought  they  could  make  their  provisions  last 
five  days,  and  "  surely  such  wonderful  walls 
could  not  last  forever." 

(To  be  continued.) 
CAREFUL  AND  KIND. 

BY  S.   H  BROWNE. 

Pray,  be  gentle,  little  sister  ! 

Softly  touch  those  painted  wings, 
Butterflies  aDd  moths,  remember, 

Are  such  very  tender  things  ! 
Carefully,  my  pretty  wee  one, 

Press  the  sheltering  twigs  aside, 
Just  to  view  the  naked  nestlings 

Safely  sleeping  side  by  side. 
Gently  stroke  the  playful  kitten  ; 

Kindly  pat  the  patient  dog; 
Let  your  unmolesting  mercy 

Spare  the  worm,  the  snake,  the  frog! 
Wide  is  God's  great  world  around  us  ; 

Room  enough  for  all  to  live  ; 
Mar  no  creature's  brief  enjoyment, 

Take  not  what  you  cannot  give. 
Ever  let  your  hearts  be  tender, 

For  the  mute  and  helpless  plead  ; 
Pitying  leads  to  prompt  relieving, 

Kindly  thought  to  kindly  deed. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

BY  AND  BY. 
BY  DAVID  BATES. 

There  is  an  angel  ever  near, 

When  toil  and  trouble  vex  and  try, 
That  bids  our  fainting  hearts  take  cheer, 

And  whispers  to  us — "  By  and  by," 
We  hear  it  at  our  mother's  knee  ; 

With  tender  smile  and  love  lit'eye, 
She  grants  some  boon  on  childish  plea, 

In  these  soft  accents — "  By  and  by." 
What  visions  crowd  the  youthful  breast— 

W  hat  holy  aspirations  high 
Nerve  the  young  heart  to  do  its  best, 

And  wait  the  promise—"  By  and  by." 
The  maiden  sitting  sad  and  lone, 

Her  thoughts  half  uttered  with  a  sigh, 
Nurses  the  grief  she  will  not  own, 

And  dreams  bright  dreams  of— "  By  and  by." 
The  pale  young  wife  dries  up  her  tears, 

And  stills  her  restless  infant's  cry, 
To  catch  the  coming  step,  but  hc-ars, 

How  sadly  whispered—"  By  and  by." 
And  manhood  with  his  strength  and  will, 

To  breast  life's  ills  and  fate  defy, 
Though  fame  and  fortune  be  his,  still, 

His  plans  that  lie  in—"  By  and  by." 
The    estitute,  whose  scanty  fare 

The  weary  task  can  scarce  supply, 
Cheat  the  gym  visage  of  Despair 

With  Hope's  fair  promise—"  By  and  by." 
The  millions  whom  oppression  wrongs 

Send  up  to  Heaven  their  wailing  cry, 
And,  writhing  in  the  tyrant's  thongs, 

Still  hope  for  freedom — "  By  and  by." 


Thus  ever  o'er  life's  rugged  way, 

This  angel,  bending  from  the  sky, 
Beguiles  our  sorrows,  day  by  day, 

With  her  sweet  whisperings — "  By  and  by." 

From  Nature. 
CATCHING  COLD. 

Two  lectures  were  delivered  in  Greshami 
College  on  the  evenings  of  the  14th  and  15th| 
January,  by  Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  the  Ore-- 
sham  Professor  of  Medicine. 

The  first  of  these  lectures  embraced  at 
theme  admirably  adapted  to  fulfil  the  popu- 
lar object  with  which  this  City  professorship! 
has  been  established,  and  as  eminently  suited! 
to  the  present  season  :  it  treated  of  "  Catching: 
Cold." 

The  Professor  first  described,  by  referenced 
to  large  drawings,  the  structure  and  arrange-  ' 
ment  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  disorder — j 
laying  open  the  arcana  of  the  nose,  frontal  I 
sinuses,  throat,  voice- box  and  chest,  and  show- 
ing the  intimate  relations  by  -'biCL  these  parts-, 
are  connected,  and  the  way  in  which  modern  I 
science  has  found  means  to  bring  their  inmost^ 
recesses  under  observation,  and  contrasting; 
the  precise  knowledge  of  the  present  period! 
with  the  ante  Schneider  days,  when  all  ca- 
tarrhal defluxions  were  held  to  be  outpourings 
of  the  brain.    It  was  demonstrated  that  the 
ordinary  cold  is  simply,  in  the  first  instance, 
congestion  of  the  warm,  moist,  blood-charged  : 
membrane,  which  lines  all  these  cavities  and 
is  continuous  throughout  the  series  of  them ; 
but  that  this  congestion  is  apt  to  pass  on, , 
under  unfavorable  circumstances,  to  inflam- 
mation, and  to  consequent  derangement  of 
structure.    The  congestion  merely  means  that 
more  blood  is  thrust  upon,  and  retained  in, 
the  minute  channels  and  vessels  of  the  mem- 
brane, than  those  channels  and  vessels  can 
healthily  accommodate.    The  first  cause  of 
this  forced  engorgement  is  that  cold  is  exten- 
sively applied  to  the  internal  skin,  which 
then,  under  the  constringing  and  contracting 
influence,  drives  its  own  blood  out,  partly 
into  these  surcharged  tracts  of  mucous  mem- 
brane.   The  injurious  effect  known  as  "  cold" 
is  now  sure  to  be  realized  if  this  external 
chill  is  experienced  when  the  general  system 
is  weakened  by  exhaustion.    It  is  aiso,  in 
some  persons,  more  apt  to  be  produced  at 
certain  regular  periods. 

The  prevention  of  colds  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  keeping  the  skin  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  state,  so  that  it  may  at  once  resume 
its  proper  and  normal  condition  when  chills 
have  been  suddenly  applied  to  it ;  then  the 
internal  congestions  are  avoided  or  removed 
simultaneously  with  the  external  contraction 
and  stagnation.  The  habitual  use  of  cold 
bathing  in  the  early  morning  is  one  very 
powerful  means  to  this  end :  it  trains  the  ves- 
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sels  of  the  skin  to  rise  vigorously  into  renewed 
iction  after  the  application  of  a  chill.  The 
relaxing  influence  of  over-heated  apartments 
should  be  avoided,  because  that  saps  the  power 
jf  vigorous  reaction  ;  but,  in  cold  weather, 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
entire  skin  efficiently  protected  by  warm 
slothing.  The  power  of  the  system  in  periods 
prone  to  the  production  of  colds,  and  most 
especially  when  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  between  32  and  40  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  heat  scale  (for  that  is  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  danger  is  found  to  be  most 
certainly  incurred),  should  be  more  carefully 
g  maintained  by  the  judicious  use  of  sustaining 
food,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  every  kind  of 
injurious  derangement  or  excess.  When  once 
internal  congestion  has  been  set  up,  and  the 
cold  has  been  "  caught,"  the  thing  to  be  done 
is  immediately  to  bring  back  vigorous  circu- 
lation and  exhalation  in  the  skin.  The  Turk- 
ish bath  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
certain  of  all  contrivances  for  ensuring  this 
object ;  in  its  absence  the  vapor  bath,  or  hot 
air  bath,  may  be  employed.  The  action  of 
the  bath  is  to  be  reinforced  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants,  first  and  foremost 
amongst  which  stands  concentrated  food.  In- 
deed, the  Professor's  pet  stimulant  seems  to 
be  "Whitehead's  Solid  Essence  of  Beef,"  a 
New  South  Wales  preparation,  in  which  the 
nutritious  principle  of  an  ox  is  condensed 
into  about  nine  pounds  of  easily  transportable 
material,  in  which  thirty  pounds  of  beef  are 
concentrated  into  one  pound  of  little  cakes, 
each  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  silver  five- 
shilling  piece,  and  weighing  half  an  ounce. 
One  cake  is  calculated  to  prepare  two  large 
breakfast  cups  of  good  beef-tea.  The  pre- 
paration differs  from  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat 
chiefly  in  containing  the  gelatinous  as  well  as 
the  fibrinous  constituents  of  the  flesh.  The 
Gresham  Professor  scattered  the  little  round 
cakes,  out  of  neat  half-pound  cases,  liberally 
to  his  audience,  recommending  them  to  begin 
at  once  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  in- 
clement atmospheric  influences.  He  gave  one 
very  interesting  instance  of  the  value  and 
power  of  this  preparation  by  alluding  to  a 
case  that  had  fallen  within  his  experience  on 
the  very  day  of  the  lecture.  A  patient  had 
been  brought  into  the  Brompton  hospital  in 
a  sinking  state,  resulting  from  inability  to 
take  food.  He  was  at  the  time  all  but  pulse- 
less and  cold,  and  evidently  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  He  was  placed  in  bed,  and  a  cup- 
full  of  the  beef-tea  prepared  from  the  "solid 
Essence"  administered.  The  preparation  was 
retained  in  the  stomach,  and  in  ten  minutes 
from  the  time  of  its  administration,  there  was 
a  steady  warmth  all  over  the;  skin,  and  restored 
circulation. 


There  is  one  expedient  both  for  preventing 
and  curing  "colds,"  which  was  not  alluded 
to  upon  this  occasion,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less as  powerful  as  any  of  the  measures  which 
were  described,  and  it  may  be  drawn  upon 
in  circumstances  when  those  plans  cannot  be 
adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  sufferer  being 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  life  to  continue 
to  meet  exposure  to  chilling  influences.  This 
is  abstinence  from  drink,  and  liquid  food  of 
any  kind,  until  the  internal  congestion  is  re- 
moved. The  remedial  action  through  the 
skin  does  its  work  by  drawing  away  the  su- 
perabundance of  the  circulating  fluid  from 
the  overcharged  part.  But  this  desirable  re- 
sult is  even  more  certainly  ensured  if  the  gen- 
eral bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid,  or  blood,  is 
diminished  by  withholding  supplies  of  the 
more  liquid,  or  watery,  ingredient ;  which  may 
be  done  where  the  digestive  power  is  unim- 
paired, without  in  any  way  diminishing  the 
richer,  or  more  immediately  nourishing  por- 
tion. The  instant  the  general  bulk  of  the  cir- 
culating blood  is  diminished,  the  excess  con- 
tained in  the  congested  and  overcharged 
membranes  is  withdrawn  and  the  cold  is  re- 
lieved. Somewhat  severe  thirst  sets  in  ;  but 
curiously  enough,  simultaneously  with  the  oc- 
currence of  this  thirst,  the  congested  internal 
membranes  grow  moist,  and  exhale  gently  and 
naturally  in  consequence  of  the  relief  of  the 
overcharged  vessels.  All  that  is  then  neces- 
sary is  to  keep  the  supply  of  drink  down  to 
the  point  which  enables  some  measure  of 
thirst  to  be  maintained  ;  and  during  its  main- 
tenance there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  cold.  Dr.  Thompson  dv>elt 
emphatically  in  his  lecture  upon  the  fact  that, 
whereas  certain  ailments,  such  as  the  eruptive 
fevers,  bring  with  them  an  almost  complete 
immunity  from  the  recurrence  of  the  affec- 
tion, it  is  just  otherwise  with  ordinary  colds. 
The  more  frequently  they  occur,  the  more 
frequently  they  may  be  looked  for.  They 
bring  with  them  increased  susceptibility  of  the 
internal  membranes  to  congestive  derange- 
ments. Under  such  circumstances  diminution 
of  drink,  sustained  at  the  point  of  persistent 
modern  thirst,  is  the  most  powerful  and  cer- 
tain preventive  of  congestive  disorder,  and 
the  most  sure  remover  of  undue  internal 
susceptibility,  that  can  be  adopted  —  l.ittclCi 
Living  Ago. 

DEATH  IN  THE  "SPARB-BBD," 

On  one  occasion,  having  need  to  see  a  min- 
ister early  the  morning  after  Conference  ad- 
journed. I  went  to  his  boarding  place,  one  of 
the  choicest  in  the  city.  He  ami  his  room- 
mate Were  making  their  toilet,  and  revealed 
their  presence  by  hoarse  and  almost  incessant 
coughing.     Their   entertainment  had  Uvn 
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most  hospitable;  but  they  had  been  assigned 
to  the  "spare-room,"  in  that  case  an  elegant 
a}  artment,  reserved  for  favored  guests.  The 
epacious  and  yielding  bed  had  an  inviting 
look,  but  a  damp  and  moldy  smell.  Indeed, 
the  whole  apartment  revealed  an  alarming 
unfamiliarity  with  sunshine.  But  it  was  the 
"  best  room,"  and  any  intimation  from  them 
that  both  room  and  bed  were  damp,  had 
seemed  rude  and  ungrateful.  So  they  occu- 
pied the  room  and  bed,  and  contracted  colds, 
from  the  effects  of  which  one  has  since  died, 
and  the  other  still  suffers. 

Said  a  pale  and  haggard  sufferer  not  long 
since,  "  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  visit  my 
appointments  at  least  a  few  times  more,  if  the 
friends  would  not  persist  in  putting  me  away 
in  their  chilly  spare-rooms  and  damp  beds." 
"When  such  cases  have  run  their  course,  doc- 
tors may  say,  "Died  of  hepatized  lungs;" 
but  more  will  understand  them  if  they,  say, 
"  Died  of  sleeping  in  spare  beds." 

The  motives  of  the  good  people  cannot  be 
questioned;  but  unwittingly  they  literally 
"  kill  with  kindness."  In  the  name  of  the 
brotherhood,  I  protest  if  we  are  to  occupy  the 
"  spare-room,"  and  sleep  in  the  "  spare-bed," 
they  should  be  dry  and  well  aired.  Plus. 

—  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. 

The  subject  of  reducing  letter  postage  to  a 
uniform  rate  of  one  cent  is  in  agitation,  and 
the  discussion  makes  it  probable  that  the 
change  will  be  accomplished  one  of  these  days. 
And  when  this  is  effected,  the  last  plea  for 
the  franking  privilege  will  be  abolished.  A 
letter  that  is  "  not  worth  a  cent,"  need  not  be 
franked,  certainly.  Meanwhile  it  occurs  to 
us  to  question  whether  the  mails  are  used  half 
so  freely  as  they  should  be.  Are  there  not 
thousands  of  people  who  might  write,  and 
ought  to  do  it,  but  neglect  it  t  A  single  line 
from  an  absent  friend  or  connexion  would 
often  save  anxiety,  if  not  pain  and  unhappi- 
ness.  But  with  many  persons  writing  is  a 
dreaded  task  ;  and  there  are  others  who  in- 
vest the  act  of  penning  a  letter  with  such  an 
air  of  formality,  that  they  dislike  to  touch 
pen  to  paper.  Writing  should  be  as  easy  as 
talking  in  a  land  of  cheap  postage  and  free 
schools.  But  it  is  very  well  after  all  to  be 
more  careful  how  you  write  than  how  you 
speak  ;  and  the  habit  of  writing  letters  reacts 
on  expression  in  conversation,  making  speech 
more  guarded  and  correct.  A  good  letter- 
writer  is  generally  a  good  talker.  Many  let- 
ters are  very  unsatisfactory,  from  the  neg- 
lect of  a  few  obvious  rules.  Perhaps  our 
readers  will  tolerate  the  recapitulation  of  a 
few  simple  hints  upon  matters  small,  but 
really  important.    Nobody  now  heeds  all  the 


minor  rules  that  should  be  observed,  though 
everybody's  letter  would  be  more  satisfactory 
for  attention  even  to  minute  particulars. 

First,  then,  as  to  date.  If  you  live  where 
streets  are  numbered,  give  street  and  number 
as  well  as  the  town,  and  if  in  the  country, 
give  post-office,  county  and  State.  The  day 
of  the  week,  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  month 
and  the  year  should  be  specified.  Much  may 
depend  on  a  date,  and  the  day  of  the  week 
often  serves  to  verify  or  correct  a  careless 
figure.  Write  your  signature  carfully,  legi- 
bly and  fully.  Form  the  habit,  and  care  is 
easy  as  carelessness.  To  a  friend  who  knows 
your  writing  no  signature  is  necessary.  But 
a  stranger  is  often  puzzled  by  the  hopeless 
ambiguity  of  the  marks  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  a  man's  name.  Be  particular 
about  the  direction  also,  giving  in  writing 
exact  and  easily  read  the  residence  of  your 
correspondent.  And  ne:  A  as  to  subject  mat- 
ter. If  business,  let  it  be  clearly  expressed. 
If  yours  is  the  opening  letter,  state  intelligi- 
bly what  you  wish  to  propose;  anticipating 
such  inquiries  as  your  correspondent  will 
probably  desire  to  have  answered.  If  your 
letter  is  a  reply  to  another,  let  your  correspon- 
dent see  what  is  your  understanding  of  his 
letter.  In  the  careful  times  of  our  forefath- 
ers, a  letter  usually  commenced  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  points  to  be  replied  to. 
We  can  hardly  expect  such  exactness  in  these 
days  of  hurry  ;  but  where  there  is  any  chance 
to  understand  a  thing  in  two  ways,  your  cor- 
respondent should  be  advised  which  way  you 
apprehend  his  words.  Do  not  travel  out  of 
the  record  to  say  unnecessary  things,  which 
you  may  be  called  upon  to  substantiate.  And 
while  paper,  envelopes,  and  postage  are  so 
cheap,  do  not  mix  business  and  gossip. 

Apropos,  of  gossip.  In  writing  friendly 
letters,  time  permitting,  say  all  the  pleasant 
things  you  can  of  persons  mutually  known  to 
you  and  your  correspondent.  But  whatever 
gall  is  in  your  ink  chemically,  metaphorical- 
ly keep  all  bitterness  out.  Never  scold  by 
post,  for  the  bitter  letter  may  be  the  last  you 
will  write,  or  your  friend  may  die,  before  you 
have  the  opportunity  by  personal  magnetism 
to  remove  the  cruel  effect  of  unkind  words 
written.  Harsh  writing  has  a  horrid  look  ; 
and  things  which  you  may  speak  without  of- 
fence, when  written,  seem  unpardonable. 
Above  all,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, do  not  write  ill  of  a  third  person,  or  put 
your  hand  to  a  letter  which  may  make  mis- 
chief past  remedy.  It  is  unsafe  to  talk  badly 
about  people,  much  more  to  write  about  them 
in  that  style.  The  friendly  letter  is  the  very 
place  for  egotism.  If  you  think  a  person 
wishes  to  hear  from  you,  you  may  justly  con- 
clude that  he  desires  to  hear  and  to  know  all 
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H  ,bout  you.  Show  your  interest  in  your  cor- 
|  espondent  by  inquiries  and  comments  con- 
•erning  him  and  his;  but  do  yourself  the 
w  .ustice  to  suppose  that  he  is  interested  in  you 
■erulso.  Convey  information  about  whatever 
v,  joncerns  you,  if  the  subject  be  a  proper  one 
«  10  write  about  at  all;  talk  on  paper  as  you 
1  night  talk  by  word  of  mouth.  But  remem- 
ly  )er  always  that  there  are  some  things  which 
k  lever  should  be  written,  though  they  may  be 
<sj  *poken.  Words  are  forgotten,  but  the  written 
j  letter  remains. 

is  The  art  of  letter-writing  should  receive 
i  more  attention  than  it  usually  obtains  in 
itr schools.  What  is  called  "composition"  is 
4  r>ften  the  merest  waste  of  time.  The  unlucky 
ill  pupil  does  not  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
r  say  it.  Let  him  or  her  be  required,  instead, 
j»  to  write  a  letter  to  somebody,  once  a  week, 
rland  a  facility  and  correctness  will  be  acquired 
•Iwhich  will  be  useful  through  life.  An  object 
lis  before  the  writer  of  a  letter  definite  and 
Jldistinct ;  while  in  too  many  cases  a  school 
I"  composition"  is  a  dreary  waste  of  words,  or 
l  a  childish  burlesque  upon  authorship.  Few, 
j  comparatively,  write  for  the  press.  All 
1  should  write  letters.  And  whoever  can  suc- 
I  ceed  in  epistolary  writing,  can  also  turn  his 
I  mind  to  any  other  style  of  composition.  For 
la  good  letter  has  in  it  the  best  elements  of 
every  other  form  of  writing. — Ledger. 


END   OF  FOUR  GREAT  MEN. 

The  four  conquerors  most  conspicuous  in 
the  world's  history  are  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Ca3sar  and  Bonaparte.    What  was  their  end  ? 

Alexander,  after  climbing  the  dizzy  heights 
of  his  ambition,  his  temples  bound  with  chap- 
lets  dipped  in  the  blood  of  millions,  looked 
down  upon  a  conquered  world,  wept  that  there 
were  no  other  worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  set 
a  city  on  fire,  and  died  in  a  scene  of  drunken 
revelry  and  debauch. 

Hannibal,  after  having,  to  the  astonishment 
and  consternation  of  Rome,  passed  the  Alps, 
and  having  put  all  her  armies  to  flight, 
stripped  "  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  from 
the  fingers  of  her  slaughtered  knights,"  and 
made  her  very  foundations  quake,  fled  from 
his  own  country,  hated  by  those  who  once  ex- 
ultingly  united  his  name  with  that  of  their 
God,  calling  him  Hani-Aal,  and  died  at  last 
by  poison  administered  by  his  own  hand,  un- 
wept and  unhonored  in  a  foreign  land. 

Caesar,  after  conquering  eight  hundred 
cities,  dyeing  his  garments  in  (he  blood  of 
millions  of  his  Iocs,  and  pursuing  to  death  the 
only  rival  he*  ever  had  on  earth,  was  misera- 
bly assassinated  by  those  whom  he  consid- 
ered his  nearest  friends,  ami  in  the  very  place 
which  it  had  been  his  greatest  ambition  to 
reach. 


Bonaparte,  whose  mandates  kings  and 
popes  for  a  time  obeyed,  after  spreading 
everywhere  the  terror  of  his  name,  after  del- 
uging Europe  with  blood,  and  clothin?  its 
nations  in  sackcloth,  closed  his  days  in  ban- 
ishment on  a  lonely  island,  almost  literally 
exiled  from  the  world. 

What  comments  on  the'evanescence  of  hu- 
man greatness,  especially^the  greatness  won 
by  the  sword !  These  men  all  stood  for  a 
time  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  what  the  world 
calls  greatness,  and  each  in  turn  made  the 
earth  tremble  by  their  tread  or  their  bare 
word  ;  yet  they  severally  died  a  miserable 
death — one  by  intoxication,  or  by  poison  min- 
gled with  his  wine  ;  another  by  his  own  hand, 
a  suicide;  a  third  murdered  by  his  friends, 
and  the  last  a  lonely  exile  !  How  wretched 
the  end  of  such  greatness ! — Herald  of  Peace. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FOURTH  3I0NTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

1869. 

1870. 

9  days. 
0  " 
2  " 
13  " 
6  " 

8  days. 
6  " 
0  M 
6  " 
10  " 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  . ,. 
Snow,  incl'g  very  slight  falls 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  4tb 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

30  " 

30  " 

1869. 

1870. 

54.39  deg. 

81.00  " 
24.00  " 
2.12  in. 

1184 

53.50  deg. 

84.50  M 
35.00 
5.60  in. 

1655 

Lowest  do.         do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1869  and  5  for  1870, 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  4(h 

month  fortlie  past  eighty -out  years. ...  51.27  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiiDg  that 

entire  period,  1865   56.50  14 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that] 

entire  period,  1794  and  1798  144.00  '« 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  1869.  1870. 

First  mouth                          4.28  inch.  4.07  inch. 

Second  month*                      4.76    ,l  2.53  14 

Third  QtOQth                         5.30    11  4.0(5  •« 

Fourth  month                       2  12    M  5.60  H 

Totals   16.46  "       16.2(5  ■« 

The  above  exhibit  shows  the  temperatures  ot  the 
mo&th  under  review  to  have  varied  but  little  from 
last  year,  although  more  than  two  degrees  above 
the  average  for  the  past  eighty-one  veais.  The 
rain  has  been  very  much  in  excess  of  l.i-t  M  ar,  Al- 
though the  totals  for  the  four  nicnths  xnw  1»  ss  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  While  as  to 
the  rfca/Afi  deduct  one  fifth  for  the  extra  ««  »k  of 
1870,  and  they  will  stand  lor  this  year  1984,  a  c  airst 
1184  for  I860*  Iu  reference  to  these  the  slight  vari- 
ations one  week  fiom  another  this  year  btl  Ixeen 
somewhat  remarkable,—  via.  : 
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Week  euding  Fourth  month  2,  326 
"  "  9,  328 

"         16,  335 
M  "         23,  338 

"  "         30,  328 

On  the  12th  inst.  a  remarkable  and  sudden  change 
took  place  in  the  temperature,  by  most  persons  (the 
writer  included)  thought  to  be  unprecedented  so 
early  in  the  season,  though  repeatedly  equalled  or 
exceeded  during  midsummer.  Upon  application  to 
Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennslvania  Hospital,  on  this 
point,  expecting  his  information  to  be  confirmatory, 
he  kindly  replies : 

"The  thermometer  fell  from  84  degrees  at  3  P.M. 
to  58  degrees  at  6  P.M. — a  fall  of  26  degrees  in  three 
hours  ;  and  by  6  A.M.  of  16th  to  43  degrees— a  fall 
of  41  degrees  in  15  hours. 

"This,  though  unusual,  is  not  unprecedented,  as 
on  the  8th  of  Second  month,  1861,  the  thermometer 
fell  fifty- two  degrees  in  sixteen  hours,  from  forty-nine 
degrees  above  to  three  degrees  below  zero.  On  the 
same  day  in  Boston  it  fell  sixty -five  degrees  in  the 
same  time." 

On  the  16th  inst.,  we  clipped  from  papers  from 
different  sections  of  the  country  the  following'  con- 
trasts : 

"  Large  hauls  of  shad  are  now  being  made  in  the 
Passaic  river." 

"  They  have  tolerably  good  sleighing  yet  in  north- 
ern Maine." 

Heavy  freshets  have  again  taken  place  during 
this  month.  At  Harrisburg,  the  Susquehanna  was 
fourteen  feet  above  low  water  mark,  completely 
submerging  Independence  Island.  "  The  Lehigh  was 
within  four  feet  of  the  depth  reached  in  1868" — 
while  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  marshes  were 
badly  overflowed. 

From  an  eastern  paper  of  the  14th  we  quote  : 
There  is  a  heavy  freshet  in  the  Mississippi.  At 
Quincy,  III.,  the  river  is  eight  miles  wide,  and 
West  Quiney  is  entirely  under  water.  The  track 
of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  is  covered 
for  five  miles.  The  river  was  still  rising  last  even- 
ing." 

Philada.,  5th  mo.  3,  1870.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


ACCURACY. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything,  ex- 
cept it  be  humility,  which  is  so  valuable  as 
an  incident  of  education  as  accuracy.  And 
accuracy  can  be  taught.  Direct  lies  told  to 
the  world  are  as  dust  in  the  balance  when 
weighed  against  the  falsehoods  of  inaccuracy. 
These  are  the  fatal  things.  And  they  are  all- 
pervading.  I  scarcely  care  what  is  taught  to 
the  young  if  it  will  but  implant  in  them  the 
habit  of  accuracy. 

Now,  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light.  Take 
the  speech  of  any  man  for  any  given  day. 
For  once  that  he  wilfully  gives  a  wrong  color 
(with  an  eye  to  his  own  interests)  to  anything 
which  he  states  or  narrates,  he  mistakes  or 
misdescribes  twenty  times,  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  tell  anything  accurately. 

Besides  there  is  an  important  result  from 
a  habit  of  accuracy,  that  it  produces  truthful- 
ness, even  on  those  occasions  where  a  man 
would  be  tempted  to  be  untruthful.  He 
gradually  gets  to  love  accuracy  more  even 


than  his  own  interests :  at  last  he  has  a  pas- 
sion for  accuracy. — Arthur  Helps. 


ITEMS. 

A  terrific  hail  storm  broke  over  this  city  shortly 
after  two  o'clock,  on  First-day,  the  8th  inst.  It  ex- 
ceeded in  severity  the  memorable  storm  of  Ninth 
month  25th,  1867,  and  although  its  track  was  per- 
haps less  extensive,  its  destructiveness  was  greater. 
The  loss  by  breaking  of  windows  and  skylights  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $250,000,  while  the  in- 
cidental damage  by  water  is  probably  as  much 
more.  West  Philadelphia,  Grermantown  and  Cam- 
den suffered  little.  The  central  portion  of  the  city, 
east  of  Sixth  street,  suffered  less  than  the  other 
portions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  hailstones 
measured  from  four  to  six  inches  in  circumference, 
and  some  even  exceeded  that  size.  The  damage  to 
the  vegetable  and  other  crops  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  is  very  great. 

About  six  o'clock  the  cit/  was  again  visited  by  a 
storm,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  Dur- 
ing its  continuance  the  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  for  a  short  time  hail  fell,  but  the  pieces 
were  not  so  large  as  at  the  first  storm. 

The  colored  people  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  made  all 
arrangements  to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  on  the  26th  of  Fourth  month, 
that  being  the  day  recommended  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Union,  and  generally  observed  by 
their  race  throughout  the  country.  But  hearing 
later  that  the  people  of  Confederate  sympathies  had 
determined  to  decorate  the  soldiers'  graves  on  that 
day,  they  magnanimously  postponed  their  own  de- 
monstration until  the  27th.  This  generous  people 
did  yet  more  for  their  vilifiers  and  persecutors. 
Many  of  them  opened  their  flower  gardens  to  the 
ladies,  aud  thus  contributed  directly  to  the  decora- 
tion ceremonies.  If  the  Southern  white  people 
would  emulate  this  magnanimity,  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  to  the  bitterness  and  violence  now  so 
prevalent  in  that  section. 

Yesterday,  5th  inst.,  witnessed  the  disintegration 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti- Slavery  Society.  The 
ceremonies  were  very  interesting.  Those  who  had 
toiled  and  struggled  for  thirty-seven  years  in  behalf 
of  an  oppressed  race,  and  in  favor  of  a  principle 
which  has  now  been  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  met  to  congratulate  and  bid  good-bye. 
If  there  were  sorrows  at  separation,  they  were  more 
than  compensated  by  joys  over  a  work  long  post- 
poned, but  at  last  well  accomplished.  Not  even 
the  organizations  that  withstood  the  Inquisition, 
and  brought  the  Puritan  faith  out  of  the  fires  of 
proscription,  underwent  so  many  vicissitudes  as 
did  the  Anti- Slavery  Society  of  Pennsv  lvania.  The 
gorgon  Slavery  attempted  to  crush  its  youth  with 
shout,  and  stone,  and  fire-brand.  Its  mature  age 
was  set  upon  by  mob  and  violence.  Its  ripe  years 
were  met  with  jest  and  contumely,  and  to  these 
was  added  every  other  exhibition  that  malice  could 
invent  or  bigotry  inspire.  Yet  the  Society  lived 
and  labored  on,  patiently  and  unremittingly.  It 
expires  only  after  victory.  We  recall  the  incidents 
of  its  history.  We  will  learn  the  beauty  of  an 
earnest  hope,  the  confidence  of  a  zealous  right,  the 
constancy  of  a  settled  purpose,  as  they  abided  in 
and  gave  enthusiasm  to  an  organization  whose 
heart  beat  for  all  humanity.*—  The  Press. 

The  National  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  its 
late  session  in  Washington,  admitted  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Thomas  as  a  representative  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College  to  its  privileges. 
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PHILADELPHIA    YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  our  last  No.  some  notice  was  given  of 
the  opening  session  of  the  Yearly  fleeting. 
A  friend  has  kindly  famished  us  further  par- 
ticulars : 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  from 
within  thelimits  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
received  and  read  as* follows: 

For  David  H.  and  Naomi  Barnes,  John 
Searing  and  Sarah  D.  Searing,  Mellis  S.  and 
Rachel  C.  Tilton,  Franklin  Haines  and  Sam- 
uel B.  Haines,  Wealthy  A.  Russell,  all  from 
New  York. 
For  Henry  Iddings,  from  Pennsylvania. 
For  John  Needles  and  Mary  B.  Needles, 
and  Samuel  Townsend,  from  Baltimore. 

For  Joseph  and  Ruth  Cope,  Edward  and 
Rachel  L.  Hatton,  Robert  and  Susanna  E. 
Hatton,  Hannah  Griffith  -and  Ann  ^Packer, 
from  Ohio. 

For  Sylvanus  Brown,  from  Genesee  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  without 
Minutes,  some  of  whom  were  delegates  to 
Jie  Convention  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  met 
0P  Fifth-day,  5th  inst. 

Second-day  afternoon. — A  Friend  on  be- 
half  of  the  Representatives  nominated  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish  for  Clerk,  and  Barclay  While 
for  Assistant  Clerk  ;  which  being  united  with, 
Ihey  were  appointed. 


A  Committee  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
Treasurer's  account  and  to  nominate  a  Treas- 
urer; also  two  Friends  for  correspondents  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  Friend  from  New  York  called  attention 
to  the  high  and  holy  profession  we  as  a  peo- 
ple make  to  the  world.  What  a  powerful  in- 
fluence would  be  exerted  if  we  were  all  faith- 
ful to  the  intimations  of  duty.  We  all  exert, 
in  our  meas  ire,  an  influence  either  for  good 
or  evil  on  those  around  us — in  our  homos  and 
neighborhoods.  As  we  become  united  to  the 
true  and  living  vine,  we  will  be  strengthened 
and  enabled  to  aid  in  building  up  the  Church 
of  God  among  men.  The  influence  of  the 
faithful  is  ever  for  good;  and  as  we  dwell 
under  this  holy  authority,  there  will  be  a 
gathering  of  the  people  unto  the  fold  of  the 
true  Shepherd. 

Attention  was  called  by  another  speaker  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Society  ;  to  t he  suf- 
ferings and  privations  our  fathers  were  called 
upon  to  endure.  We  are  not  now  a  despised 
people  in  derision  caljpd  Quakers;  but  in 
these  latter  days  our  members  are  called  to 
be  the  associates  of  princes,  and  the  counsel- 
lors of  those  who  are  high  in  governmental 
authority.  We  may  be  proud  of  our  ances- 
try— of  the  fathers  of  our  Church  ;  and  if 
we  desire  to  perpetuate  the  inheritance  we 
have  received  from  them,  we  must  return 
to  first  principles — to  the  faithfulness  ami 
simplicity  which  they  exercised.    We  must 
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preserve  our  doctrines  and  our  testimonies—- 
the  purity  of  our  ministry  and  the  simplicity 
of  our  meetings;  for  this  is  the  only  way  we 
can  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  Society* 

An  aged  Friend  said  he  was  resting  under 
a  deep  exercise  of  mind,  concerning  the  an- 
swers to  the  Query  just  read.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  this  Meeting  all  his  life,  and 
thought  them  very  low.  He  urged  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  remedv  the  apparent  evil, 
but  he  did  not  feel  prepared  to  advise  any 
course. 

It  was  remarked  by  another  that  he  did  not 
think  matters  looked  so  dark.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  time  of  the  re-organization 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting  in  1827,  we  find  that 
we  have  grown  very  much.  The  young  men 
are  coming  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  fath- 
ers that  are  passing  away.  There  are  defi- 
ciencies, it  is  true,  and  what  we  need  to  remedy 
them  is  to  keep  the  children  under  our  influ- 
ence. To  this  end  there  should  be  schools 
established  in  every  neighborhood  for  their 
education,  where  a  proper  care  could  be  ex- 
exercised.  As  it  is,  some  of  our  children  at- 
tend public  schools,  where  their  susceptible 
minds  receive  an  impulse  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  are  led  away  from  us.  He  referred 
to  the  increased  attendance  of  our  First  day 
Meetings  in  towns  and  neighborhoods  in 
which  Friends'  schools  were  established. 

It  was  urged  by  another  that  individual 
faithfulness  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for  our 
deficiencies. 

A  Friend  from  Baltimore  said  we  see  things 
through  different  mediums.    The  answers  are 
much  as  they  generally  are,  and  the  desire 
for  advancement  is  still  the  concern  of  many. 
If  we  expect  to  succeed  in  any  thing,  the 
right  means  must  be  applied.    One  cause  of 
the  non-attendance  of  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship is  that  our  young  Friends  are  too  much 
neglected  in  our  meetings  for  business.  They 
go — listen  to  some  of  the  elderly  Friends 
discussing  the  affairs  of  society ;  but  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interest  them  ;  they  are 
not  appointed  to  service,  and  go  away  unin- 
terested.   A  new  and  valuable  field  of  labor 
has  recently  been  opened  to  many  of  our 
young  Friends  in  the  establishment  of  First- 
day  schools.    They  have  long  felt  desirous  to 
do  something,  and  here  is  a  fitting  opportuni- 
ty for  them  to  labor  ki  the  cause.    In  some  of 
our  branches,  dulness  and  drowsiness  have 
become  apparent.    To  avoid  this,  let  each  one 
who  feels  that  he  is  properly  qualified,  be 
careful  to  speak  a  word  in  season  on  all  pro- 
per occasions.     Let  the  fathers  tell  the  chil- 
dren of  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Hand 
upon  their  own  minds ;  instruct  them  in  the 
history  of  our  Society  ;  and  relate  to  them 
some  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  wor- 


thies long  gathered  home.  By  this  means  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  Society  will  be 
awakened  among  our  young  people ;  and  as 
they  seek  after  the  truth,  they  will  find  it 
among  us,  and  will  have  no  need  to  go  to  the 
priesthood  to  be  instructed  in  holy  things. 

Third- day   morning. — The  answer  to  the 
First  Query  being  still  under  consideration,  it 
was  remarked  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  any  improvement 
in  our  condition  was  needed.    It  had  been 
stated  that  a  number  of  our  meetings  in  some 
of  the  larger  towns  had  increased ;  but  was  not 
this  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
country  meetings?  and  were  not  the  latter, 
which  were  built  up  by  the  zeal  of  our  fore- 
fathers, being  one  by  one  deserted  ?  He 
thought  that  something  should  He  done.  Cer- 
tain remedies  had  been  proposed.    One  was 
a  return  to  first  principles,  and  .  another  to 
individual  faithfulness;  but  he  regarded  these 
as  having  become  among  us  in  themselves 
rather  meaningless  terms.    When  first  princi- 
ples are  spoken  of  without  explanation,  we  are 
apt  to  think  it  implies  in  part  at  least  to  a^ 
fuller  observance  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
forms  and  not  principles ;  and  individual 
faithfulness  needed  some  practical  application 
to  make  it  effectual  as  a  remedy.  He  had  also  a 
remedy  to  propose  ;  it  was  common  sense,  to  be 
applied  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Light,  and  the  larger  and  more  frequent  the 
applications  of  it  the  better.    A  survey  of 
mankind  will  convince  us  that  while  the  de- 
votional or  religious  feeling  is  universal,  and 
therefore  divinely  implanted  in  man,  it  is  per- 
verted to  idolatry,  and  clouded  by  supersti- 
tion when  not  accompanied  by  reason  and  in- 
telligence. 

To  apply  any  remedy  successfully  we  must 
understand  the  nature  of  the  disease.  This 
he  thought  consisted  in  an  undue  adherence 
to  traditional  forms — a  failure  to  discriminate 
betwen  forms  and  principles,  and  the  setting 
up  and  the  maintaining  of  improper  and  ex- 
clusive standards  of  qualification,  which  pre- 
vents the  harmonious  working  of  all  ourr 
members  according  to  their  several  gifts,  and  I 
this  especially  as  regards  the  united  labor  of! 
old  and  young.    Our  younger  members  need 
to  be  recognized  and  given  something  to 
do,  and  regarded  according  to  their  meritj 
without  being  expected  to  conform  to  any> 
outward  standard. 

The  Second  Query,  with  the  answers,  was1 
read. 

A  Friend  rejoiced  that  such  a  good  degree 
of  love  and  unity  has  been  maintained  amongst 
us  in  the  various  communities  that  are  here 
represented. 

Another  called  attention  to  the  fact  oii| 
Friends  having  no  presiding  officer  to  pre- 
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serve  and  enforce  order.  We  were  here  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  love  and  unity,  and 
with  Christ  for  our  Moderator,  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  for  our  president,  the 
best  order  and  harmony  prevailed. 

Another  said  he  rejoiced  to  know  of  the 
love  that  existed  among  this  people,  and  de- 
sired its  growth,  and  encouraged  us  to  have  a 
just  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Query. 
It  does  not  mean  simply  being  bound  togeth- 
er by  the  forms  of  society, — a  sort  of  friend- 
ship that  grows  up  in  neighborhoods  among 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  to- 
gether. This  is  all  well  enough,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient;  we  must  feel  this  love  to  flow  out 
toward  all  with  whom  we  come  in  contact, 
whether  they  be  poor  and  unlearned,,  or  suc- 
cessful and  intelligent.  For  doth  not  the 
rain  fall  alike  upon  the  just  and  upon  the 
unjust?  and  the  sun  shineth  for  all ! 

Another  Friend  also  revived  the  Query  as 
to  what  kind  of  love  existed  among  us.  Those 
who  go  to  meeting  and  sit  down  together,  feel 
a  sort  of  friendship  and  love  for  each  other; 
but  this  is  not  sufficient — we  need  more — some- 
thing that  will  reach  after  the  absent.  We 
need  to  gather  those  who,  from  the  lack  of 
life  and  interest  manifested  in  our  meetings, 
have  felt  discouraged,  and  absented  them- 
selves, and  are  seeking  the  light  and  the  truth 
elsewhere.  This  love  will  teach  us  to  look 
after  the  children  in  our  families  ana*  neigh- 
borhoods, and  give  them  such  religious  in- 
struction as  their  young  minds  are  able  to 
appreciate  and  understand. 

While  the  Third  Query  was  under  consid- 
eration, a  Friend  said  that  the  cause  of  some  of 
the  deficiences  acknowledged  in  the  answer  to 
the  First  Query  could  be  found  in  the  answer 
to  the  third.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
liberality  and  liberal  ideas,  but  it  is  a  liber- 
ality of  the  heart — a  Christian  charity  that  is 
needed;  not  so  much  an  intellectual  devel- 
opment, as  a  spiritual  growth.  The  religious 
training  of  our  children  has  been  too  much 
neglected.  He  desired  to  impress  upon  our 
minds  the  importance  of  this.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  teach  them  of  the  light  with 
in,  unless  we  also  obey  its  teachings,  and  by 
our  lives  and  conversation  give  them  a  prac- 
tical example  of  it. 

It  was  thought  by  another  member  that, 
in  the  training  of  children,  it  was  guidance 
rather  than  restraint  that  was  needed.  Coer- 
cive restraint  is  apt  to  beget  a  morbid  Longing, 
and  sharpen  (he,  appetite  for  the  thing  pro- 
hibited, which  will  find  means  of  enjoyment. 
In  regard  to  the  reading  of  pernicious  honks, 
if  we  had  in  each  of  our  meeting-houses  a 
general  library  of  well-selected  books  such  as 
young  persons  ought  to  read,  it  would  be  (lie 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  the  read* 


ing  of  pernicious  books.  Children  must  learn, 
sooner  or  later,  to  discriminate  for  them s el  vea 
between  good  and  bad,  and  it  is  better  that 
they  be  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty  in  the  en- 
joyments which  are  natural  to  them,  with 
parents  for  their  companions,  instead  of  the 
harsh  restraint  which  is  so  often  vainly  sought 
to  be  imposed.  May  we  not  find  in  this  the 
reason  why  so  few  of  our  more  strict,  consist- 
ent members  are  able  to  retain  an  influence 
over  their  children  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to 
be  useful  members  of  our  Society.  The 
maintenance  of  a  fashionable  or  sectarian 
plainness  in  dress  and  manner,  as  distinguished 
from  economy  and  simplicity,  is  also  a  bar- 
rier against  the  intimate  relations  which  should 
ever  be  cultivated  between  the  old  and  the 
young. 

The  Fourth  Query,  with  the  answers  there- 
to, having  been  read,  it  was  remarked  by  a 
Friend  that  we  might  feel  encouraged  in  re- 
gard to  the  testimony  against  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks.  The  time  was,  and  in  the 
memory  of  very  many  of  us,  when  we  were  in 
a  far  different  condition  in  this  respect  than 
we  are  at  present.  Intoxicating  beverages 
were  then  generally  used  among  Friends. 
But  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished.  Look  around 
us ;  on  every  hand  we  see  terrible  wrecks  of 
humanity  going  down  to  drunkard's  graves, 
and  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  stretch  forth  a 
helping  hand,  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
save  our  brother. 

Another  Friend  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  great  progress  of  the  temperance  cause  in 
our  Society  during  the  last  fifty  years,  lie 
said  it  is  good  lor  us  to  refrain  from  (he  use 
of  these  drinks  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence it  exerts  upon  those  around  us.  It 
will  strengthen  the  fallen  and  the  weak,  and 
encourage  them  in  their  efforts  to  reform. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


BE  SOCIAL  AT  HOME. 

Let  parents  talk  much  and  talk  well  at 
home.  A  father  who  is  habitually  silent  in 
his  own  house,  may  be  in  many  respects  a 
wise  man;  but  lie  is  not  wise  in  his  silence. 
We  sometimes  see  parents,  who  are  the  li(.  of 
every  company  which  they  enter,  dull,  silent, 
uninteresting  at,  home,  among  (he  children. 
If  they  have  not  mental  activity  and  mental 
stores  sufficient  for  both,  let  them  fu>t  pie- 
vide,  for  their  own  household,  [relitnd  ex- 
ports beef  and  wheat,  and  lives  on  potatoes  ; 
and  they  fare  as  poorly  who  reserve  their 
social  charms  for  companions  abroad,  and 
keep  their  dulness  for  home  consumption. 
It  is  better  to  instruct  children  and  make 
thorn  happy  at  home,  than  it  is  to  charm 
straugeis  or  amuse  friends.    A  silent  house 
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is  a  dull  place  for  young  people, — a  place 
from  which  they  will  escape  if  they  can. 
They  will  talk  or  think  of  being  "shut  up" 
there,  and  the  youth  who  does  not  love  home 
is  in  danger. 

A  MANLY  LIFE. 
BY  J.  P.  W.  WARE. 

The  great  want  of  this  age  is  mm.  With 
all  our  marvellous  advance  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  this  we  relatively  lose.    Moral  cul- 
ture has  not  kept  pace  with  material  and  in- 
tellectual.   Though  there  is  danger  of  doing 
injustice  to  the  present  by  unfavorable  com- 
parisons with  the  past,  no  one  can  look  back 
a  generation  without  feeling  how  much  more 
thoroughly  manly  it  was  than  this.  We 
need  not  feel  that  there  were  giants  in  those 
days,  but  we  must  feel  that  whatever  intrigue 
and  corruption  may  then  have  crept  into  high 
places,  the  simpler  lives  led  by  average  men 
shielded  them  from  the  temptations  such  men 
now  succumb  to.     They  showed  a  stricter 
and  sterner  principle.    They  were  men  to 
have  shrunk  with  horror  from  what  to-day 
not  only  allows  and  endures,  but  endorses. 
It  isn't  a  mere  pleasant  fancy  with  which  we 
tickle  our  memories  when  we  speak  of  the 
old-fashioned   characteristics  of  mercantile 
life,  nor  the  dream  of  a  worn-out  generation 
that  tells  of  a  political  integrity  rarely  known 
in  our  own  day.     Facts  are  behind.  The 
age  has  not  been  favorable  to  men.    It  has 
presented  just  the  inducements  to  tempt  them 
from  manhood.    It  has  held  up  prizes  to  be 
got  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  that.    It  has  told 
of  gifts  and  honors  and  emoluments  lying  in 
other  directions,  with  which  manhood  has  no 
affinity,  to  which  it  must  have  only  hostility. 
Men  have  gone  into  the  world  not  to  make 
character,  the  only  capital  a  child  of  God 
ought  to  care  to  make — not  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness — but 
to  make  money,  money  any  how,  at  any  rate 
money.    Just  see  how  it  crops  out  not  only  in 
that  last  most  fearful  exhibit  of  moral  de- 
pravity— the  report  upon  the  gold  panic- 
but  how  it  crops  out  everywhere,  every  day, 
in  lesser  or  greater  operations,  of  little  or 
large  men,  that  the  soul  is  nothing,  life  here 
or  hereafter  nothing,  only  gold!    A  young 
man,  born  and   growing   under  my  min- 
istry elsewhere,  made  the  long  journey  last 
week  to  see  me  on  a  matter  vital  to  him,  be- 
cause, he  said,  I  was  the  only  friend  he  could 
come  to  in  his  distress,  and  he  said  with  a 
calm  smile  on  the  manly  face,  which  I  re- 
membered in  its  babyhood,  while  he  knew 
tiiat  his  decision  cut  him  off  from  everything 
a  man  clings  to,  "  I  can  do  nothing  that  is  to 
come  up  to  trouble  me  in  the  hereafter;  I 
will  keep  my  conscience  clear,  and  my  char- 


acter unstained."  And  I  know  in  the  way 
before  him,  a  way  that  would  blanch  many  a 
cheek,  in  which  many  a  soul  would  take  the 
gold  and  let  the  character  go,  he  will  go  on 
sturdy  and  brave,  weary  and  sad,  and  yet 
triumphing  in  his  integrity.  It  is  the  lack  of 
just  that  nerve,  that  pluck — no,  better  than 
these,  that  grace  of  God,  which  we  call  prin- 
ciple—that has  made  this  time  so  ghastly  in 
the  skeletons  that  fill  our  market-places  and 
our  high-places,  assuming  to  be  men. 

Friends  !  Not  only  are  men  wanted,  but  it 
is  wanted  that  you  and  I  should  be  men! 
That  was  what  we  were  bom  to  be  I  It  is 
what  life  is  to  make  us  into.  Its  discipline  is 
for  that  result.  We  have  the  <  onditions  the 
problem  is  for  our  own  working.  Christ  has 
given  the  answer,  and  alfords  the  key.  We 
need  not  err.  For  our  great  attainment  we 
need  the  minor  things  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  these  and  kindred  others,  while  ever  and 
forever,  over  and  above  all  others,  first  always 
and  last,  this  is  the  great  want,  the  inmost 
deepest  need,  this  is  it  out  of  which  the  great 
end  shall  come !  "  The  crown  of  a  man's 
manhood  is  some  insight  or  authority  or 
knowledge  that  puts  him  above  the  ordinary 
plane  of  every-day  things ;  he  must  take  hold 
somewhere  upon  the  things  of  God."  It  is 
that  taking  hold  which  shall  lift  him  surely 
into  the  pure  atmosphere  and  sunlight;  make 
him  as  one  of  the  sons  of  God,  perfect  in  the 
attributes  of  moral  being. — Late  Paper. 


SPIRITUAL  FREEDOM. 
BY  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNIWG. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  should 
yield  its  full  and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is  nec- 
essary ;  and  the  times  require  that  I  should 
state  it  with  great  distinctness.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  religion  should  be  held  and  pro- 
fessed in  a  liberal  spirit.  Just  as  far  as  it  as- 
sumes an  intolerant,  exclusive,  sectarian  form, 
it  subverts,  instead  of  strengthening,  the 
soul's  freedom,  and  becomes  the  heaviest  and 
most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  the  intel- 
lect and  conscience.  Religion  must  be  viewed, 
not  as  a  monopoly  of  priests,  ministers  or 
sects,  not  as  conferring  on  any  man  a  right 
to  dictate  to  his  fellow-beings,  not  as  an  in- 
strument by  which  the  few  may  awe  the 
many,  not  as  bestowing  on  one  a  prerogative 
which  is  not  enjoyed  by  all,  but  as  the  prop- 
erty of  every  human  being,  and  as  the  great 
subject  for  every  human  mind.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a  common 
Father,  to  whom  all  have  equal  access,  who 
invites  all  to  the  like  immediate  communion, 
who  has  no  favorites,  who  has  appointed  no 
infallible  expounders  of  His  will,  who  opens 
His  works  and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calls 
upon  all  to  read  for  themselves,  and  to  fol- 
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low  fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of  their 
own  understandings.    Let  religion  be  seized 
I  on  by  individuals  or  sects,  as  their  special 
province;  let  them  clothe  themselves  with 
I  God's  prerogative  of  judgment ;  let  them  suc- 
ceed in  enforcing  their  creed  by  penalties  of 
,  law,  or  penalties  of  opinion ;  let  them  suc- 
.   ceed  in  fixing  a  brand  on  virtuous  men,  whose 
only  crime  is  free  investigation  ;  and  religion 
i:  becomes  the  most  blighting  tyranny  which  can 
establish  itself  over  the  mind.    You  have  all 
\,  heard  of  the  outward  evils,  which  religion, 
I  when  thus  turned  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted  ; 

how  it  has  dug  dreary  dungeons,  kindled 
fc   fires  for  the  martyr,  and  invented  instruments 
)  of  exquisite  torture.    But  to  me  all  this  is 
I  less  fearful  than  its  influence  over  the  mind. 
1  When  I  see  the  superstitions  which  it  has 
if  fastened  on  the  conscience,  the  spiritual  ter- 
I  rors  with  which  it  has  haunted  and  subdued 
[  the  ignorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark,  ap- 
\   palling  views  of  God  which  it  has  spread  far 
I  and  wide,  the  dread  of  inquiry  which  it  has 
|  struck  into  superior  understandings,  and  the 
I  servility  of  spirit  which  it  has  made  to  pass 
I  for  piety, — when  I  see  all  this,  the  fire,  the 
1  scaffold,  and  the  outward  inquisition,  terrible 
I  as  they  are,  seem  to  me  inferior  evils.    I  look 
I  with  a  solemn  joy  on  the  heroic  spirits  who 
have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain  and  death 
I  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights.  But 
I  there  are  other  victims  of  intolerance,  on 
I  whom  I  look  with  unmixed  sorrow.  They 
[  are  those,  who,  spell-bound  by  early  preju- 
I  dice,  or  by  intimidations  from  the  pulpit  and 
I   the  press,  dare  not  think ;  who  anxiously 
I  stifle  every  doubt  or  misgiving  in  regard  to 
I  their  opinions,  as  if  to  doubt  were  a  crime; 
who  shrink  from  the  seekers  after  truth  as 
from  infection;  who  deny  all  virtue,  which 
[  does  not  wear  the  livery  of  their  own  sect ; 
who,  surrendering  toothers  their  best  powers, 
receive  unresistingly  a  teaching  which  wars 
against   reason  and    conscience ;    and  who 
think  it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live 
within  their  influence,  the  grievous  bondage, 
I  which  they  bear  themselves.    How  much  to 
be  deplored  is  it  that  religion,  the  very  prin- 
J  ciple  which  is  designed  to  raise  men  above 
j  the  judgment  and  power  of  man,  should  be- 
come the  chief  instrument  of  usurpation  over 
the  soul. —  Christian  Register. 

"When  my  mother  says  no,  there's  do  yea 
in  it."  Here  is  a  sermon  in  a  nutshell.  Mul- 
titudes of  parents  say  "  no,"  but  alter  a  good 
deal  of  teasing  and  debate,  it  finally  becomes 
yes.  Love  and  kindness  are  essential  ele 
ments  in  the  successful  management  of  chil- 
dren, but  firmness,  decision,  inflexibility  and 
uniformity  of  treatment  are  uo  less  import- 
ant. 


RESIGNATION. 

Resignation  is  a  generous  profession  of  our 
faith  in  the  kindness  of  God's  purposes  to- 
ward us.  The  more  searchingly  we  are  test- 
ed, the  greater  should  be  our  courage,  and 
the  more  plainly  we  should  perceive  the 
thought  of  Providence.  Against  chance,  we 
can  have  neither  strength  nor  courage.  But 
the  moment  we  begin  to  suspect  a  divine  in- 
tention, we  are,  I  think,  almost  ready  to  ac- 
cord wisdom,  pity  and  foresight  to  that  word 
of  the  enigma  which  is  still  undeciphered. 
The  less  modifiable  events  appear  to  be,  the 
less  possible  it  is  for  us  to  assign  human 
causes  for  them,  and  the  greaterthe  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  our  faith,  because 
God's  share  in  them  is  more  clearly  revealed. 
The  more  impenetrable  his  will  is,  the  more 
goodness  and  mercy  it  hides.  The  pruning 
of  his  adorable  hand  is  ever  profitable  to  the 
tree.  Let  us  be  watchful  for  the  slightest 
summons  to  action  ;  and,  in  those  hard  times 
when  action  is  impossible,  let  us  imitate  the 
valor  of  those  troops  who,  by  the  order  of 
their  chiefs,  stand  motionless,  like  a  living 
wall,  arms  in  their  hands,  and  exposed  to  the 
full  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  are  adjudged  none 
the  less  worthy  of  the  victor's  crown  when 
victory  is  won. — Madame  bwetchine. 


EVERY-DAY  RELIGION. 

There  is  a  most  unchristian  tendency — 
which  has  almost  hardened  into  custom — to 
divorce  religion  from  daily  life.  The  per- 
nicious effect  of  this  divorcement  is  painfully 
evident  in  all  the  circles  of  trade  and  indus- 
try. Christians  do  not  avowedly,  sometimes 
do  not  at  all,  carry  their  religion  into  their 
business.  They  cover  it  up,  if  they  do  carry 
it  with  them,  under  the  names  of  honor,  in- 
tegrity and  fair  dealing.  Why  this  d< 
eating  air?  Why  these  disguises?  It'  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  let  the  Bet  n  I 
out.  It  will  win  sympathy,  it  will  waken 
thought,  it  will,  above  all,  honor  the  Master. 
The  business  man  may,  by  his  walk  and  con- 
versation, preach  Christ  where  Christian 
preaching  is  sorely  needed.  There  may  be 
an  undefined  yearning  for  the  religious  lite, 
but  that  life  is  looked  upon  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  routine  of  daily  business.  It 
is  a  spiritual  luxury.  It  is  a  thing  of  the 
sanctuary  and  the  closet.  It  must  not  he 
dragged  into  the  rough  ami  roaring  tide  of 
the  world's  life.  But  what  warrant  is  there 
for  this  dainty  conception  of  religion,  thi* 
divorcement  of  the  faith  from  the  practice  of 
man?  It  ia  all  wrong — this  hiding  away  of 
Christianity  in  the  church,  the  home,  the 
closet.  Its  mission  is  a  public  one,  to  walk 
among  men  rebuking  wrong,  protecting  (he 
weak,  strengthening  justice,  counteracting  de- 
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ceit,  lightening  the  dark  places,  making 
crooked  ways  straight — in  a  word,  leavening 
society  around  it  "  until  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Christ."  The  way  to  make  every-day 
life  religious  is  to  bring  religion  into  contact 
with  every-day  life. 

It  is  not  the  cold  light  of  the  distant  stars 
but  the  warm  beams  of  the  near  sun  that  stirs 
life  in  the  fertile  soil.  So  if  you  will  make 
men — the  world — fruitful  for  good,  you  must 
let  Christian  warmth  and  life  thrill  and 
quicken  society.  You  must  let  Christian 
principle  overflow  this  sordid  earth-life,  heal- 
ing where  it  can,  cauterizing  where  it  must. 
—  Christian  at  Work. 


FALSE  SHAME. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  the  exact  point 
at  which  sensitiveness  loses  itself  in  what  we 
call  false  shame.  They  blend  into  each  other, 
and  although  so  different  in  their  extremes, 
they  lose  their  distinctiveness  as  they  ap- 
proach. There  may  be  people  who  are  ex- 
empt from  false  shame,  through  a  dulness  of 
feeling,  which  renders  them  indifferent  to  the 
opinion  of  others.  But  in  highly  civilized 
communities,  where  constant  friction  is  ever 
polishing  social  intercourse,  it  is  the  opposite 
extreme  of  over  sensitiveness  which  involves 
so  much  danger,  especially  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced.  There  are  few  who  are  not 
at  times  the  victims  of  false  shame.  We  are 
ashamed  of  our  plain  apparel ;  of  our  frugal 
table  ;  of  our  poor  relations  ;  of  our  meagre 
incomes  ;  of  our  small  business — of  a  thou- 
sand things  in  fact,  which  in  strict  reason 
ought  to  create  no  such  feeling.  Too  many 
are  even  ashamed  of  doing  right,  and  will 
stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  sooner  than 
brave  the  sneer  of  an  unprincipled  compan- 
ion. Probably  the  largest  part  of  the  ex- 
travagance and  immorality  of  the  day  may 
be  traced  to  this  source.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  love  of  sin  for  the  sake  of  its  personal 
gratifications,  as  the  fear  of  ridicule  in  refus- 
ing its  allurements,  that  causes  so  many  of 
our  youth  to  fall  into  its  snares.  False  shame 
is  especially  a  disease  of  youth.  The  young, 
.from  their  diffidence  of  themselves,  and  the 
exaggerated  value  they  set  upon  the  opinions 
of  others,  are  easily  betrayed  into  it.  Years 
often  correct  this  exaggeration,  and  while 
humbling  us  with  a  truer  view  of  our  own 
insignificance  to  others,  also  teach  us  to  place 
more  value  on  our  own  self-respect.  Some, 
however,  never  learn  this  lesson  thoroughly, 
and  are  habitually  subservient  to  the  sup- 
posed or  actual  opinions  of  their  associates. 
Such  may  frequently  be  found  dwelling  mor- 
bidly upon  their  own  disadvantages  of  birth, 
condition  or  appearance,  and  depreciating 


their  possessions  or  their  characters  in  a  man- 
ner humiliating  to  themselves  and  painful  to 
their  listeners.  Whatever  their  other  excel- 
lencies, if  they  lack  the  manliness  which  puts 
this  false  shame  to  flight,  they  have  failed  to 
reap  the  best  results  of  maturity. 

Every  one  should  strive  to  escape  from  this 
thraldom.  It  is  confusing  to  the  judgment, 
for  a  man's  own  wisest  views  are  liable  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  opinions  of  inferior  minds. 
It  is  a  slavery  which  abjectly  offers  reverence 
irrespective  of  worth.  Its  victim  practically 
accepts  any  tribunal  rather  than  that  of  his 
own  reason  and  conscience.  It  takes  from 
him  that  self  reliance,  without  which  no  real 
manliness  can  be  attained,  and  places  in  its 
stead  a  feeble,  vacillating  deierence  to  an  un- 
certain and  often  false  standard.  It  even  de^ 
feats  its  own  end,  for  as  nothing  is  despised 
more  than  cowardice,  or  respected  more  than 
courageous  self-reliance,  so  the  world  denies  ap- 
proval to  the  timid  suppliant  who  yearns  for 
the  boon,  while  granting  it  unasked  to  him 
who  earnestly  and  steadily  pursues  his  course, 
independent  of  worldly  smiles  or  trowns.  ^ 

Shame  is  a  beneficial  agent  in  the  mind, 
when  it  comes  as  a  natural  consequence  and 
punishment  of  evil  doing;  and  he  who  has 
ceased  to  blush  even  in  secret  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  misdeeds  has  lost  the  chief  hope  of 
improvement.  The  false  shame  which  fears 
to  be  detected  in  honest  manual  employment ; 
which  shrinks  from  exposing  to  the  world  a 
necessary  and  honorable  economy ;  which 
blushes  more  deeply  for  a  shabby  attire  than 
for  a  mean  action ;  and  which  dreads  the 
sneer  of  the  world  more  than  the  upbraidings 
of  conscience — this  false  shame  will  prove  the 
ruin  of  of  every  one  who  suffers  it  to  influence 
his  inner  thoughts  and  his  outward  life. — 
Philada.  Ledger. 


HAPPY  NANCY'S  SECRET,  OR  CONFIDENCE  IN 
GOD. 

There  once  lived  in  an  old  brown  cottage 
a  solitary  woman.  She  tended  her  little  gar- 
den and  knit  and  spun  for  her  living.  She 
was  known  everywhere  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, by  the  name  of  "  Happy  Nancy."  She 
had  no  money,  no  family,  no  relatives,  and 
was  half  blind,  quite  lame,  and  very  crooked. 
There  was  no  comeliness  in  her,  and  yet 
there,  in  that  homely,  deformed  body,  the 
groat  God,  who  loves  to  bring  strength  out 
of  weakness,  has  set  his  royal  seal. 

"Well,  Nancy,  singing  again?"  would  the 
chance  visitor  say  as  he  stopped  at  her  door. 

"  O!  yes,  I'm  forever  at  it." 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  your  secret,  Nancy. 
You  are  all  alone,  you  work  hard,  you  have 
nothing  very  pleasant  surrounding  you;  what 
is  the  reason  you're  so  happy  ?" 
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"Perhaps  it's  because  I  have'nt  got  any 
body  but  God,"  replied  the  good  creature, 
looking  upward.  "  You  see,  rich  folks  like 
you  depend  upon  their  families  and  their 
houses ;  they've  got  to  be  thinking  about 
their  business,  of  their  wives  and  children  ; 
and  then  they're  always  mighty  afraid  of 
troubles  ahead.  I  aint  got  anything  to 
trouble  myself  about,  you  see,  'cause  I  leave 
all  to  the  Lord.  I  think,  well,  if  He  can 
keep  this  great  world  in  such  good  order,  the 
sun  rolling  day  after  day,  and  the  stars  shin- 
ing night  after  night,  and  make  my  garden 
things  come  up  the  same,  season  after  season, 
He  can  certainly  take  care  of  such  a  poor 
thing  as  I  am  ;  and  so  you  see  I  leave  it  all 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  takes  care  of  me." 

"  Well,  but  Nancy,  suppose  a  frost  comes 
after  your  fruit-trees  are  all  in  blossom,  and 
your  plants  out ;  suppose — " 

"  But  I  don't  suppose,  I  never  can  suppose, 
I  don't  want  to  suppose,  except  that  the  Lord 
will  do  everything  right.  That's  what  makes 
you  people  unhappy  ;  you're  all  the  time  sup- 
posing. Now,  why  can't  you  wait  till  the 
suppose  comes,  and  then  make  the  best  of 
it  ?" 

"Ah!  Nancy,  it's  pretty  certain  you'll  get 
to  heaven,  while  many  of  us,  with  all  our 
worldly  wisdom,  will  have  to  stay  out." 

"  There  you  are,  at  it  again,"  said  Nancy, 
shaking  her  head,  "  always  looking  out  for 
some  black  cloud.  Why,  if  I  were  you,  I'd 
keep  the  devil  at  arm's  length,  instead  of 
taking  him  right  into  my  heart.  He'll  do 
you  a  desperate  sight  of  mischief." 

She  was  right.  We  do  take  the  demon  of 
care,  of  distrust,  of  melancholy  foreboding,  of 
ingratitude,  right  into  our  heart.  We  canker 
every  pleasure  with  gloomy  fear  of  coming 
ill.  We  seldom  trust  that  blessings  will  enter, 
or  hail  them  when  they  come.  We  should  be 
more  child-like  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  be- 
lieve in  His  love,  learn  to  confide  in  His  wis- 
dom, and  not  in  our  own  ;  and,  above  all,  wait 
till  the  "  suppose"  comes,  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  Depend  upon  it,  earth  would  seem  an 
Eden  if  you  would  follow  Happy  Nancy's 
rule,  and  never  give  place  in  your  bosom  to 
imaginary  evils. 

"  With  cheerful  mind  thy  course  of  duty  run  ; 
God  nothing  dons,  or  suffers  to  be  done, 
15ut  thou  would'3t  do  thyself,  if  thou  could'st  see 
The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He. 

— Exchange. 

 ■  i^n>  - 1  

To  become  disgusted  with  doing  good  be- 
cause the  object  benefited  is  unworthy,  is  ren- 
dering benevolence  a  worldly  calculation,  and 
not  the  warm  impulse  of  a  grateful  heart. 
Thai,  a  fellow  creature  suffers  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  us  to  succor  him,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  that  act  is  ample  recompense, 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  had  been  lying  quietly  alone,  listening 
to  the  rain  beating  against  the  window,  when 
among  other  pleasant  memories  thou  and  thy 
dear  sister  came  before  me,  and  I  concluded 
to  embrace  the  quiet  a  rainy  day  brings  to 
reply  to  thy  heart  cheering  letter.  If  you 
could  feel  the  real  sunshine  your  kind  re- 
membrances shed  through  my  heart,  I  know 
you  would  feel  encouraged  to  repeat  them 
often.  The  memory  of  our  visit  is  still  soul- 
refreshing.  It  was  such  a  bountiful  repast. 
The  "  bitter  waters"  were  all  sweetened,  and 
the  heavenly  manna  plentifully  bestowed. 
May  I  be  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  good 
resolutions  made  then,  remembering  the  king- 
dom is  not  given  to  those  who  cry  Lord,  Lord, 
but  unto  those  who  do  His  will. 

I  feel  this  sickness  to  have  been  one  of  the 
richest  seasons  of  reflection  I  have  ever  en- 
joyed. I  call  it  a  time  of  sweet  communing. 
Will  I  be  the  better  for  it  when  permitted  to 
mingle  again  with  the  world  ?  is  the  constant 
question  of  my  heart.  When  reading  "  Step- 
ping Heavenward,"  I  could  not  keep  thy  ex- 
pression from  me,  "  I  do  not  see  any  of  thee 
in  it."  Why  her  wrong  steps  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  mine,  and  whenever  I  succeed 
in  gaining  one  lesson,  I  feel  the  same  ques- 
tion, "Why  do  we  not  learn  all  at  once?"  for- 
getting we'advance  step  by  step, — that  round 
after  round  must  be  taken  before  we  reach 
the  top. 

One  beautiful  lesson — one  I  hope  never  to 
forget — has  been  taught  me  recently,  and  I 
bless  the  teacher  for  the  imparting.  I  have 
long  felt  that  I  was  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  bigot,  and  have  had  some  hard  strug- 
gles to  overcome  the  feeling.  My  daughter's 
expressions,  showing  me  too  plainly  that  she 
considered  no  one  good  out  of  her  own  So- 
ciety, strengthened  me  in  the  determination 
to  uproot  the  evil  in  myself,  so  that  I  might 
be  able  to  lead  her  from  it,  for  I  always  feel 
that  what  I  want  her  to  be,  1 r  must  be.  Oh 
the  weight,  the  terrible  responsibility  of  a 
mother!  My  thoughts  have  run  so  much  in 
that  one  channel,  and  my  desires  for  assist- 
ance in  that  one  particular  have  been  so  earn- 
est, thill  I  think  I  can  to  day  say  With  truth 
I  have  charity  fin  all;  and  while  1  prefer  my 
own  belief  in  the  all  sufficiency  of  a  "  Chritl 
within,"  I  feel  love  and  tenderness  lor  ihoso 
who  cannot  see  t ho  truth  as  1  do.  This  feel- 
ing is  one  of  the  blessings  1  have  received 
sinoe  my  confinement  to  this  room,  should 
it  not  feel  almost  as  a  hallowed  place  to  me. 
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I  hope  to  leave  it  (if  permitted  so  to  do)  a 
wiser  and  better  child — more  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Friend.  The  books  are  open,  and  I 
have  read  why  I  was  taken  from  active  life. 
"  It  was  to  talk  with  me  in  secret" — to  show 
me  wherein  I  erred. 

Wilt  thou  join  me  in  the  anthem,  "Praise 
the  Lord  all  ye  people.  Praise  Him  all  ye 
nations,  for  His  wonderful  kindness  is  great 
toward  us,  and  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth 
forever.    Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

Our  beloved  friend  ,  who  has  been 

long  suffering  with  a  serious  disease,  is  stead- 
ily declining.  We  are  struck  with  the  alter- 
ation in  her  yet  lovely  countenance — a  lan- 
guor and  debility  consequent  on  many  weari- 
some nights,  often  passed  without  sleep.  All 
wrho  are  intimately  acquainted  with  her  vir- 
tues and  the  uncommon  sweetness  and  purity 
of  her  chastened  mind,  yielding  with  calm 
resignation  to  an  all- wise  dispensation,  can, 
readily  account  for  her  cheerfulness.  That 
the  same  Infinite  goodness  and  mercy  "  who 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb"  will 
support  her  under  all  the  afflictions  which 
may  yet  be  meted  out  to  her,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt. 

Let  her  example  stimulate  us  "  to  press  to- 
ward the  mark  for  the  prize,"  and  then  we 
shall  be  better  enabled  to  bear  all  that  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  is  pleased  to  dispense  both  to 
her  and  to  ourselves. 
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DIED. 

GARRETT. — On  the  7th  of  Second  month,  1870, 
at  his  re-idence  in  Willistown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Isaac  Garrett,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

BLACKBURN.— On  the  16th  of  Third  mo.,  1870, 
Edith,  wife  of  Jesse  Blackburn,  in  the  71st  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Dunning's  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

5th  mo.  22d,  Ga!en,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
"  "     Greenwich,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"        29th,  Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 


Harper's  Bazaar,  treating  of  the  effect 
of  simplicity  in  the  midst  of  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive artifice,  says :  "Let  a  young  woman 
with  no  hair  but  her  own,  and  that  simply 
dressed,  enter  a  room  filled  with  those  whose 
heads  are  elaborately  built  up  with  a  profu- 
sion of  purchased  locks,  and  see  who  will  be 
most  admired.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a 
woman,  in  these  days  of  artifice,  to  remain 
herself,  and  thus  be  unlike  every  one  else.  A 
simple  dress,  white  or  black,  will  produce  the 


greatest  effect  when  surrounded  by  the  most  It 
gorgeous  costumes.    These  serve,  as  it  were,   '  e 
as  frames  for  the  former,  and  women  are  often  g 
forced  to  confess  that  they  have  draped  them-   ;  r 
selves  magnificently,  at  an  immense  expense,  j 
for  no-other  purpose  than  to  heighten  by  con- 
trast the  beauty  of  a  rival.    In  fact,  they 
have  been  wearing  a  dress  which  is  very  be- 
coming to — others." — Ledger. 

THE  POWER  OF  MIND   OVER  NATURE. 
By  B.  F.  Cocker,  of  Michigan  University. 

Nature,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  justly  remarks, 
never  built  a  ship,  or  p  steam-engine,  or  a 
railroad  carriage,  or  a  p. Anting  press  ;  all  of 
which  having  been  done  by  man,  is  something  | 
above  nature.    These,  and  similar  events,  all 
spring  out  of  human  liberty  acting  in  and  I 
upon  the  realm  of  cause  and  effect,  and  pro-  j 
ducing  effects  which  merely  natural  causation 
could  not  produce. 

The  freezing  of  water  inside  red  hot  cruci- 
bles  is  another  striking  example  of  the  power 
of  intelligent  man  so  to  adjust  and  collocate 
natural  laws  as  to  produce  results  which  na-  \ 
ture  alone  could  never  have  produced.    The  \ 
"spheroidal  condition"  of  liquids  in  contact  1 
with  heated  surfaces,  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  experiment  depends,  is,  of  course,  a  \ 
natural  law.    But  the  placing  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  red-hot  crucible,  (which  really  does  1 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  hot  crucible,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  assumed  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  and  thus  being  surrounded  by  a 
cushion  of  elastic  vapor,)  and  the  placing  of 
water  on  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  in-  I 
stantly  converted  into  ice,  is  the  act  of  man. 

Remarkable  changes  and  astonishing  modi-  ]] 
fications  in  the  development  of  vegetable  life 
have  been  effected  by  man.  He  has  trans- 
ferred plants  from  the  original  habitat,  placed 
them  in  new  conditions  of  light,  temperature 
and  soil,  and  they  have  undergone  changes  in 
consequence  so  great  as  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  same  species.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  changes  resulting  from  the  agency  of 
man  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  culti- 
vated plant.  This  change  is  strikingly  ex- 
hibited in  the  parsnip  and  the  carrot.  The 
woody,  spindly  root  of  the  Daucus  carota 
has  been  transformed  into  the  large,  juicy, 
Arlington  carrot.  Not  only  has  the  size  of 
the  entire  organism  been  changed,  but  the 
relative  development  of  the  individual  parts 
of  the  plant  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the 
agency  of  man.  Thus  cultivation  converts  a 
single  into  a  double  flower,  as  in  the  rose  and 
the  dahlia.  In  fact,  every  natural  flower  is 
single,  and  wherever  we  have  a  double  flower 
it  is  the  result  of  cultivation.  Cultivation 
also  obliterates  spines,  and  prickles,  and  thorns, 
a  change  which  Linnseus  designates  "  the 
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,;  naming  of  wild  plants,"  and  of  which  we  have 
ixamples  in  the  apple  and  the  plum.  A 
*reat  number  of  plants  which,  in  their  natu- 
ral state,  were  creepers,  and  trailed  upon  the 
ground,  when  cultivated  have  reared  their 
•'  stalks  and  stand  erect ;  while  others  that  were 
^  Jinnuals  become  perennial,  and  biennials  have 
"Hbecome  annuals. 

Remarkable  changes  have  also  been  effected 
In  the  color  of  flowers  by  the  agency  of  man. 
■Placing  charcoal  around  the  roots  has  dark- 
ened and  enriched  the  colors  of  the  dahlia, 
,|:he  rose,  and  the  petunia.    Carbonate  of  soda 
'Jreddens  the  ornamental  hyacinth  ;  and  super- 
's, ohosphate  of  soda  alters,  in  various  ways,  the 
lue  and  bloom  of  other  cultivated  plants. 
I The  Hydrangea  Hortensis  has  been  changed 
flrom  red  to  blue;  and  Mr.  Herbert  asserts 
ilhat  from  a  red  cowslip  he  has  raised  a  prim- 
ose,  an  oxlip,  a  polyanthus,  and  a  hose-in- 
iose  cowslip.    The  statement  of  Mr.  Herbert 
las  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
3rof.  Henslow,  of  Cambridge. 
Perhaps  one  of  the.  most  wonderful  trans- 
formations is  that  of  Brassica  Oleracea.  Its 
tpative  habitat  is  the  sea  coast,  where  it  is  a 
bitter,  acrid  plant.    Man  has  transferred  it 
lo  a  more  wholesome  soil,  and  it  has  lost  its 
laltness,  and  been  metamorphosed  into  three 
Jregetables  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they 
ji,re  unlike  the  parent  plant — the  cabbage,  the 
I  auliflower,  and  the  broccoli.    Our  gardens, 
In  fact,  are  full  of  such  vegetable  transforma- 
tions; not  so  marked  and  striking,  perhaps, 
lis  the  Brassica  Oleracea,  but  still  such  as  to 
I  mpress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  amazing  power 
Ivhich  man  wields  in  the  direction  and  gov- 
ernment of  natural  laws.     Our  cultivated 
■Potatoes,  in  all  their  variety  of  color,  size  and 
flavor,  have  been  produced  by  man  from  a 
liny,  bitter  root,  which  has  its  native  home  on 
i;,he  sea-coast  of  Chili. 

Nature  alone  never  produced  a  double  rose, 
|ir  a  Rhode  Island  Greening,  or  a  Lawton 
blackberry,  or  a  Cuyahoga  Grape.  These 
lire  the  results  of  man's  action  upon  nature. 
■They  show  that  nature  is  flexible  to  the  hand 
Ipf  intelligent  man. 

I  The  habits  of  the  dog  have  been  altered  in 
li.  noteworthy  manner  by  his  association  with 
■pan.  In  a  wild  state  the  dog  is  gregarious, 
limiting  in  packs  of  fifty  or  more.  In  the 
lllomestic  state  he  takes  on  him  the  peculiar 
individuality  of  his  master,  prefers  his  so- 
|:iety,  and  drives  other  dogs  from  the  prem- 
ises. The  wild  dogs  of  South  America,  and 
he  Gingo  of  Australia,  do  not  bark.  Bark- 
nag  is  an  acquired,  hereditary  instinct,  ami 
probably  originated  in  the  attempt  to  imitate 
|| he  human  voice.  Peculiar  faculties  also  are 
[developed  in  the  domestic  dog  which  arc  not 
displayed  in  a  state  of  simple  nature.  Some, 


!  as  the  Shepherd's  dog,  will  drive  home  a  flock 
of  sheep  ;  he  will  take  all  precaution  to  pre- 
vent their  scattering,  and  readily  bring  back 
the  wanderers  ;  he  will  even  keep  two  flocks 
from  mingling,  and  if  mixed  will  separate 
them.  The  Setting  dog  will  find  and  start 
the  game;  the  Pointer  will  stop  and  indicate 
the  position  of  the  game,  and  the  Retriever 
will  gather  it  up  and  bear  it  to  his  master. 
These  qualities,  which  at  first  are  the  result 
of  education,  soon  become  hereditary,  so  that 
the  young  dog,  on  being  taken  for  the  first 
time  into  the  field,  will  behave  as  well  as  its 
parent. 

Darwin  adduces  many  instances  of  varia- 
tion in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  "natural 
selection."  He  thinks  that  the  origin  and 
diversity  of  species  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  natural  action  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  exist.  Because  the  intelligence 
of  man  has  been  able  to  produce  certain  va- 
rieties in  domesticated  animals,  therefore 
physical  causes  have  produced  all  the  diver- 
sity existing  among  wild  ones.  This  conclu- 
sion, as  Agassiz  has  shown,  does  not  follow 
logically  from  the  premises.  "Domesticated 
varieties  do  not  explain  the  origin  of  species, 
except,  as  I  have  said,  by  showing  that  the 
intelligent  will  of  man  can  produce  effects  which 
physical  causes  have  never  been  known  to  pro- 
duce, and  we  must,  therefore,  look  to  some 
cause  outside  of  nature,  corresponding  in  kind 
to  the  intelligence  of  man,  though  so  differ- 
ent in  degree,  for  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  animals  in  their 
wild  state. 

"  So  far  from  attributing  these  original  dif- 
ferences among  animals  to  natural  influences, 
it  would  seem  that,  while  a  certain  freedom 
of  development  is  left,  within  the  limits  of 
which  man  can  exercise  his  intelligence  and 
ingenuity,  not  even  this  superficial  influence 
is  allowed  to  physical  conditions  unaided  by 
some  guiding  power,  since,  in  their  normal 
state,  the  wild  species  remain,  so  fir  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  entirely  unchanged; 
maintained,  it  is  true,  in  their  integrity  by 
the  circumstances  established  for  their  sup- 
port, but  never  altered  by  them.  Nature 
holds  inviolable  the  stamp  that  God  has  set 
upon  His  creatures  ;  and  if  man  is  able  to  in- 
fluence their  organization  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, it  is  becau.se  God  has  given  to  his  rela- 
tions with  the  animals  lie  has  intended  for 
his  companions  the  same  plasticity  whi  ih  lie 
lias  allowed  to  every  other  side  of  his  lite,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  may  in  some  sort  mould 
and  shape  it  to  Ins  own  ends,  ami  be  held  re- 
sponsible also  for  ils  r68lllt8, 

Nature,  therefore,  is  not  sternly  rigid,  but 
flexible i  pliable  to  the  hand  of  man.  and  es- 
pecially to  the  hand  of  God.    if  man  had 
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moulded  nature  and  controlled  it,  so  that  de- 
structive agents,  as  fire  and  electricity,  have 
been  converted  into  beneficial  agents,  and 
poisonous  agents  have  been  rendered  remedial 
agents,  much  more  may  God  control  nature- 
forces,  of  which  He  is  the  author,  and  con- 
strain them  to  fulfil  specific  ends,  beneficial 
results,  which  Nature  in  her  uniform  move- 
ment would  not  have  produced.  If  nature  is 
controlled  by  finite  mind,  it  certainly  may  be 
controlled  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  Amid  the 
fortuities  and  contingencies  which  arise  in  the 
crossing  and  conflicts  of  opposite  forces  in  na- 
ture, and  especially  those  which  arise  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  alternative  choice  which 
is  exercised  by  free  beings,  there  is  abundant 
room  for  prudence,  skill  and  foresight  on  the 
part  of  man,  and  special  providence  on  the 
part  of  God. —  The  Methodist  Quarterly. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST.  NO.  III. 

Nile  River,  1st  mo.  30,  1870. 

We  arrived  at  Thebes  last  night,  and  this 
morning  were  gladdened  with  home  letters. 
We  remained  but  a  few  hours  at  Thebes,  and 
had  only  time  to  take  a  slight  look  at  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  as  we  are  anxious  to  get  to 
Assonan  as  soon  as  possible,  and  are  reserv- 
ing sight-seeing  for  the  downward  trip.  The 
house  of  Mustafa  Aga,  American  Consul, 
is  built  in  the  ruins  of  Luxor.  What  a  pro- 
fanation seem  these  uninteresting  straight- 
willed  deformities  among  the  grand  columns 
of  centuries  ago,  looking  so  majestic  and  sol- 
emn in  their  immensity,  and  telling  the  won- 
drous story  of  past  ages  when  Egypt  was  the 
centre  of  arts  and  sciences!  and  now  her 
children  swarm  around  these  grand  old  ruins 
and  beg  of  strangers  from  a  land  then  un- 
known. But,  thanks  to  the  wonderful  solidity 
of  these  monuments,  enough  of  interest  still 
remains,  combined  with  the  delightful  climate 
of  the  country,  more  and  more  to  attract 
those  strangers  whose  travelling  propensities 
are  enriching  the  old  world. 

Second  mo.  1st.  To-day  our  men  were  obliged 
to  stop  at  Esneh  to  bake  bread  at  the  ovens 
here.  We  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  town  and  bazaars,  with  an  escort  of  fifty  or 
sixty  Egyptians,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  in  dress 
and  undress.  I  wish  you  could  see  an  Egyp- 
tian belle,  with  her  necklaces  of  coins  hang- 
ing one  below  the  other,  nearly  to  her  waist, 
her  earrings  and  numerous  bracelets  of  coins 
and  beads,  her  eyes  stained  with  kohl,  her 
fingers  with  heuna,  and  her  lips  and  forehead 
tatooed  with  blue.  Amidst  the  hubbub,  we 
came  to  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  temple,  the 
main  portion  of  which  is  still  covered  with 
mounds  and  mud  huts.  The  portico,  how- 
ever, has  been  entirely  cleared  out  to  the 


floor,  and  consists  of  four  rows  of  immens  j 
pillars,  six  in  each  row,  with  capitals  ornal 
mented  in  imitation  of  dom  palm,  vine,  papyi 
rus,  &c,  but  no  two  alike.  If  the  portico  ii 
proportionate  to  the  temple,  it  must  hav 
been  enormous. 

Second  mo.  5th.  After  breakfast,  we  tool! 
donkeys  for  an  excursion,  and  after  a  ride  o 
six  miles,  got  into  a  little  boat  and  crossed  t< 
the  island  of  Philse,  which  is  most  pictur: 
esquely  situated.    The  rocks  approach  rauc' 
nearer  the  shores  above  Assonan  and  Phil&i 
and  are  higher,  grander  and  more  ruggec 
Amidst  this  wilderness  the  b  >autiful,  fertili 
little  island  forms  a  most  delightful  picture 
with  its  fine  commanding  ruins,  its  corridors  a 
columns,  its  halls  and  temple.    After  exploi 
ing  these  and  lunching  in  the  Hall  of  Athoi! 
with  about  sixty  anxious  attendants  watchin 
each  morsel  we  put  into  our  mouths,  and  ti 
some  of  whom  I  threw  almost  all  I  shoul 
have  eaten,  and  as  much  as  seemed  proper  U 
take  from  our  dragoman's  stores,  we  agail 
took  a  boat  and  had  a  fine  sail  into  Nubiti 
Here  the  strip  of  cultivated  land  is  very  nan 
row,  and  the  deserts  approach  very  near  th 
shores  ;  but  the  green  of  the  fertile  strip  wai 
very  brilliant  and  contrasted  finely  with  th; 
golden  sands  of  the  hills.    This  was  our  far 
thest  southern  point,  and  within  half  adegre 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.    We  found  the  cl 
mate  delightful,  being  favored  with  an  ur 
usually  cool  spell  of  weather.    We  had 
pleasant  row  back  to  Assonan.    R.  and  W.  rei 
mained  in  the  little  boat  while  it  came  dow 
the  cataract,  the  rest  got  out  and  walked  ove 
the  rocks  to  meet  them.    We  saw  three  bean 
tiful  gazelles  playing  on  the  shore  ;  stopped  gj 
the  island  of  Elephanture,  opposite  Assonan 
and  saw  Nubian  girls,  whose  costume  con 
sisted  of  a  fringed  leather  girdle,  necklac 
and  earrings.    The  next  day  we  went  out  t 
the  granite  quarries,  where  was  an  obelis 
which  had  never  been  entirely  detached  fron 
the  rocks,  and  in  which  the  marks  of  tb 
wedges  could  be  plainly  seen.    Returning,  w 
came   through    the  Arab  cemetery,  when 
women  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  grav(< 
of  their  relatives;  then  passed  into  the  busi 
life  of  the  bazaars.   We  bought  only  a  ladyv 
dress,  a  leather  girdle  and  a  few  ostric 
feathers. 

We  have  now  turned  our  faces  north  wan 
on  this  mysterious  river,  whose  source  h» 
been  the  theme  of  such  intense  interest  for  a 
long  a  time.  We  did  not  even  reach  one  ( 
its  tributaries,  our  farthest  point  from  iii 
mouth  being  about  738  miles;  but  this  woi 
derful  stream  flows  twelve  hundred  milti 
after  receiving  its  last  branch  without  a  sin 
gle  visible  replenishing,  and  through  an  aj 
most  rainless   country ;   feeding  nuinerou 
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Canals,  and  yet  is  wider  at  its  mouth  than 
,vhere  its  last  tributary  empties  into  it,  and  is 
9  itill  able  every  year  to  overflow  this  dry, 
1  sandy  stretch  of  country,  saving  it  from  utter 
v*  -urn.    No  wonder  the  ignorant  deified  it  as 
he  visible  cause  of  all  their  prosperity:  the 
°l  Nile  and  its  attendants  figure  in  almost  all 
o  ler  sculptures.    Although  the  deposite  left 
to  rom  the  river  makes  the  soil  very  rich,  yet 
j  t  is  dependent  upon  further  irrigation,  and 
d  We  are  continually  seeing  the  shadoof  or  sakia 
■*  it  work ;  the  latter  is  most  used.    It  is  a 
j  vvheel,  turned  by  an  ox  or  camel,  having  an 
j  in d less  band,  to  which  are  attached  numbers 
K}f  earthen  jars,  which  dip  up  the  water  from 
o  the  river,  and,  as  the  wheels  revolve,  empty  it 
'Unto  a  trough.    The  other  day  we  saw  some 
j  women  at  the  water's  edge  sowing  wheat, 
Awhile  above,  some  was  just  springing  up; 
then  a  foot  or  two  higher  up,  a  greater 
growth  was  visible;  and  in  some  places  on  the 
top  of  the  bank  it  was  almost  ready  for  har- 
vesting.   These  gradations  showed  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  river.    It  is  said  that  in  fertile 
places  three  crops  can  be  grown  in  a  year; 
one  from  the  overflow  and  two  from  irriga- 
tion ;  but  it  seems  strange  to  see  a  country 
entirely  dependent  upon  a  river  for  water, 
and  no  hope  in  the  farmer's  mind  for  showers 
enough  to  do  good  to  the  crops. 

Second  mo.  9th.  Day  before  yesterday  we 
stopped  at  the  quarries  of  Silsileh,  from 
whence  the  stone  has  been  taken  for  most  of 
the  temples  of  Thebes.  We  went  into  some 
grottoes  cut  in  the  rocks  ;  the  ceiling  of  one 
had  been  painted  in  a  stiff  set  pattern,  and 
the  colors  are  still  quite  bright  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  three  thousand  years.  Yesterday, 
stopped  at  Edfoo,  and  examined  a  temple 
about  a  mile  from  the  river  ;  it  is  said  to  be 
the  most  perfect  in  Egypt,  and  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  ruin,  everything  is  so  complete  ; 
roof,  walls,  columns,  all  combining  in  their 
massive  grandeur  to  convey  a  high  idea  of 
what  it  must  have  been  when  built.  We  en- 
tered by  a  great  gateway — pylor,  as  it  is 
called — with  an  immense  tower  on  either  side, 
into  a  courtyard  141  feet  wide,  153  feet  deep, 
•with  thirty-two  columns  ;  next  passed  into  a 
jroom  50  feet  deep,  with  eighteen  columns.  .r>0 
[feet  high  and  19  feet  in  circumference,  lead- 
ing into  another  with  twelve  pillars;  then 
came  a  court,  21  feet  deep,  with  two  rooms  on 
either  side;  then  another  court,  22  feet  deep, 
leading  into  the  sanctuary,  in  which  was  a 
fled  granite  sarcophagus.  Nine  small  rooms 
BUrround  this  sanctuary, a  narrow  court  lead 
ing  around  the  whole  of  it.  Immense  slabs 
of  stone  formed  the  roof  and  columns:  walls 
and  courts  are  all  covered  with  sculpture. 

1 1 E  who  blackens  others  \\  liitens  not  himself. 


THE  DEFECTIVE  STONE. 

"  Don't  put  in  that  stone,"  said  one  mason 
to  another,  as  they  were  working  together  on 
the  rear  wall  of  a  church.  Can't  you  see  it's 
of  poor  quality,  all  flaky,  and  will  scale  away 
to  pieces  ?"  "  It  isn't  very  good  grain,  I  see ; 
but  it  fits  in  here,  and  I  don't  want  to  wait  for 
another.  Besides  you  can't  see  it  from  the 
ground,  and  nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to 
climb  up  here  to  look  at  it."  "  You'd  better 
send  for  another  block.  That  isn't  fit  for  the 
wall  ;  it  won't  stand  the  weather  ;  and  if  it 
should  go  to  pieces,  it  will  damage  the  whole 
building."  "I  guess  it  won't  damage  me,  nor 
you  either  ;  so  here  goes."  And  he  lifted  the 
block  of  loose  grained,  flaky  free-stone  into 
its  bed,  though  the  outer  thickness  cracked, 
and  the  shell  sloughed  off.  He  dashed  over 
it  a  trowelful  of  mortar,  and  went  on  with 
the  next  tier.  Nobody  could  see  the  defec- 
tive stone,  for  it  was  covered  by  a  projecting 
buttress,  and  only  the  two  stone-masons  were 
present  when  it  was  laid.  But  though  unseen, 
it  was  not  safe,  and  time  brought  about  its 
own  result.  Every  sunbeam  loosened  its 
texture  a  little,  every  storm  helped  to  crum- 
ble off  a  minute  fragment,  and  little  by  little, 
after  many  years,  the  stone  crumbled  away. 
That  was  bad  enough,  but  that  was  not  all. 
It  chanced  that  one  of  the  great  beams  of 
the  roof  rested  a  few  tiers  above,  directly  over 
the  defective  block,  and  as  the  stone  decayed, 
the  beam  sunk  a  little.  Presently  a  crack 
opened  in  the  ceiling,  disfiguring  the  fresco 
painting,  and  the  crack  grew  to  a  leak,  let- 
ting in  the  rain.  And  when  at  last  the  worth- 
less stone  fell  out,  the  beam  dropped  down, 
the  roof  sunk  in,  and  the  church  was  no 
longer  fit  for  use,  until  after  the  Iossof  much 
time,  and  the  expense  of  much  money,  a  new 
roof  was  built,  and  a  new  block  inserted  in 
the  wall.  It  was  only  a  small  delect,  but  it 
did  much  damage  in  the  end. 

There  is  a  structure  which  everybody  is 
building,  young  and  old,  each  one  for  himself. 
It  is  called  character,  and  in  it  every  act  of 
life  is  a  stone.  If  day  by  day  we  are  careful 
to  build  our  lives  with  pure,  noble,  upright 
deeds,  at  the  end  it  will  stand  a  lair  temple, 
honored  by  Gk)d  and  man.  But,  as  one  leak 
will  sink  a  ship,  and  one  flaw  break  a  chain, 
so  one  mean,  dishonorable,  untruthful  act  or 
word  will  forever  leave  its  impress  and  work 
its  Influence  on  our  characters.  Then,  lei  the 
several  deeds  unite  to  form  a  perfect  day.  and 
one  by  one  grow  into  noble  veal*,  and  the 
VearS  as  they  slowly  pass  will  raise  at  last  a 
beautiful  edifice,  enduring  forever  to  our 
praise. — A  m erica u  Atjricu/fnri>t. 

TAKE  care  of  your  plough,  and  your  plough 
will  take  care  of  vou. 
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A  GREAT  MAN. 
That  man  is  great,  and  he  alone, 
Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own, 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf; 
Content  to  know,  and  be  unknown, 

Whole  in  himself. 
Strong  is  that  man,  he  only  strong, 
To  whose  well  ordered  will  belong, 

For  service  and  delight, 
All  powers  that,  in  the  face  of  Wrong, 

Establish  Right. 
And  free  is  he,  and  only  he, 
Who  from  his  tyrant  passions  free, 

By  Fortune  undismayed, 
Hath  power  upon  himself  to  be 

By  himself  obeyed. 
If  such  a  man  there  be,  where'er 
Beneath  the  sun  and  moon  he  fare, 

He  cannot  fare  amiss. 
Great  Nature  hath  him  in  her  care  ; 

Her  cause  is  his. 
Who  holds  by  everlasting  law 
Which  neither  chance  nor  change  can  flaw 

Whose  steadfast  course  is  one 
With  whatsoever  forces  draw 

The  ages  on. 
Who  hath  not  bowed  his  honest  head 
To  base  Occasion,  nor  in  dread 

Of  duty  shunned  her  eye  ; 
Nor  truckled  to  loud  times  ;  nor  wed 

His  heart  to  a  lie  ; 
Nor  feared  to  follow,  in  the  offense 
Of  false  opinion,  his  own  sense 

Of  justice  unsubdued; 
Nor  shrunk  from  any  consequence 

Of  doing  good. 
He  looks  his  Angel  in  the  face 
Without  a  blu^h,  nor  heeds  disgrace 

Whom  naught  disgraceful  done 
Disgraces.    Who  knows  nothing  base, 

Fears  nothing  known. 
Nor  morseled  out  from  day  to  day 
In  feverish  wishes,  nor  the  prey 

Of  hours  that  have  no  plan, 
His  life  is  whole  to  give  away 

To  God  and  man. 
For,  though  he  lived  aloof  from  ken, 
The  world's  unwitnessed  denizen, 

The  love  within  him  stirs 
Abroad,  and  with  the  hearts  of  men 

His  own  confers. 
The  judge  upon  the  justice  seat, 
The  brown- backed  beggar  in  the  street, 

The  spinner  in  the  sun, 
The  reapers  reaping  in  the  wheat, 

The  wan-cheeked  nun, 
In  cloister  cold  ;  the  prisoner  lean 
In  lightless  den  ;  the  robed  queen  ; 

Even  the  youth  that  waits, 
Hiding  1  he  knife  to  glide  unseen 

Between  the  gatps  ; 
He  nothing  human  alien  deems 
Unto  himself,  nor  disesteems 

Man's  meanest  claim  upon  him  ; 
And  where  he  walks  the  mere  sunbeams 

Drop  blessing  on  him. 
Because  they  know  him  Nature's  friend, 
On  whom  she  doth  de'ight  to  tend 

With  loving  kindness  ever, 
Helping  and  heartening  to  the  end 

His  high  endeavor. 


Therefore,  though  mortal  made,  he  can 
Work  miracles.    The  uncommon  man 

Leaves  nothing  commonplace. 
He  is  the  marvelous,  to  span 

The  abyss  of  space. 
The  orb  of  Time  is  his  by  faith  ; 
And  his,  whilst  breathing  human  breath, 

To  taste,  before  he  dies, 
The  deep,  eventual  calm  of  death, 

Life's  latest  prize. 
If  such  a  man  there  be,  where'er 
Beneath  the  sun  and  moon  he  fare, 

He  does  not  fare  alone  : 
He  goeth  girt  with  cohort*,  povers, 
The  monarch  of  his  manful  hours, 

Whose  mind's  his  throne. 
He  owes  no  homage  to  the  sun, 
There's  nothing  he  need  seek  or  shun, 

All  things  are  his  by  right. 
He  is  his  own  posterity  ; 
His  future  in  himself  doth  lie  ; 

His  soul's  his  light. 
Lord  of  a  lofty  life  is  he, 
Loftily  living,  though  he  be 

Of  lowly  birth.    Though  poor, 
He  lacks  not  wealth,  nor  high  degree 

In  state  obscure. 
The  merely  great  are,  all  in  all, 
No  more  than  what  the  merely  small 

Esteemed  them.    Man's  opinions 
Neither  conferred,  nor  can  recall 

This  man's  dominions. 

—  Owen  Meredith. 


THE  SOUL  S  EAST  WINDOW. 
BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Man  cannot  be  God's  outlaw  if  he  would. 
Nor  so  abscond  him  in  the  caves  of  sense 
But  Nature  still  shall  search  some  crevice  out 
With  messages  of  splendor  from  that  Source 
Which,  dive  he,  soar  he,  baffles  still  and  lures. 
This  life  were  brutish  did  we  not  sometimes 
Have  intimation  clear  of  wider  scope, 
Hints  of  occasion  infinite,  to  keep 
The  soul  alert  with  noble  discontent 
And  onward  yearnings  of  unstilled  desire 
Fruitless,  except  we  now  and  then  divined 
A  mystery  of  Purpose,  gleaming  through 
The  secular  confusions  of  the  world, 
Whose  will  we  darkly  accomplish,  doing  ours. 
No  man  but  thinks  or  in  himself  perceives, 
Sometimes  at  waking,  in  the  streets  sometimes, 
Or  on  the  hill  side,  always  unforewarned,  , 
A  grace  of  being  finer  than  himself, 
That  beckons  and  is  gone — a  larger  life 
Upon  his  own  impinging,  with  swift  glimpse 
Of  spacious  circles  luminous  with  mind, 
To  which  the  ethereal  substance  of  his  own 
Seems  but  gross  cloud  to  make  that  visible, 
Touched  to  a  sudden  glory  round  the  edge. 
Who  that  hath  known  these  visitations  fleet 
Would  strive  to  make  them  trite  and  ritual? 
I,  that  still  pray  at  morning  and  at  eve, 
Loving  those  roots  that  feed  us  from  the  past, 
And  prizing  more  than  Plato  things  I  learned 
At  that  best  Academe,  a  mother's  knee, 
Thrice  in  my  life  perhaps  have  truly  prayed, 
Thrice,  stirred  below  my  conscious  self,  have  fe 
That  perfect  disenthralment  which  is  God, 
Nor  know  I  which  to  hold  worst  enemy — 
Him  who  on  speculation's  windy  waste 
Would  turn  me  loose,  stript  of  the  raiment 
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By  faith  contrived  against  our  nakedness, 
Or  him  who,  cruel  kind,  would  fain  obscure, 
With  painted  saints  and  paraphrase  of  God, 
The  soul's  east  window  of  divine  surprise. 

—  The  Cathedral. 
 •—»•»— «  

A  DRIFT  FOR  LIFE. 
(Concluded  from  page  172  ) 

Before  long  they  reached  what  they  be- 
ieved  to  be  the  opening  into  the  San  Juan 
-iver,  and  attempted  to  turn  the  raft  into  it; 
3ut  the  swift  current  drove  them  back,  the 
water  reaching  from  wall  to  wall,  and  there 
«vas  no  possibility  of  landing.  Still  they 
loated  on,  every  bend  seeming  to  take  them 
leeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  the 
walls  above  appeared  to  come  closer  and  shut 
)ut  more  of  the  narrow  belt  of  sky  ;  to  make 
:he  shadows  blacker,  and  redouble  the  echoes. 
They  were  constantly  wet,  but  the  water  was 
3omparatively  warm  (it  was  August)  and  the 
surrents  were  more  regular  than  they  had 
expected.  Strole  steered,  and  often  set  the 
and  of  the  pole  against  a  rock  while  he  leaned 
with  his  whole  weight  on  the  other  end  to 
push  off  the  raft.  On  the  third  day  they 
heard  a  deep  roar  of  waters,  the  raft  was  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  seemed  as  if  it  must  be 
whirled  against  a  wall  which  barred  all  fur- 
ther progress.  The  river,  however,  made  a 
sharp  bend,  and  they  saw  before  them  a  long 
vista  of  water  lashed  into  foam,  and  pouring 
through  a  deep  gorge  full  of  huge  masses  of 
rock  fallen  from  above.  The  raft  swept  on, 
shivering  as  if  the  logs  would  break  up;  the 
waves  dashed  over  the  men,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  buried  under  them.  Strole  stood  up 
with  his  pole  to  attempt  to  guide  their  course, 
when  suddenly  they  pluged  down  a  chasm 
amidst  the  deafening  roar,  and,  with  a  shriek 
which  went  to  the  solitary  survivor's  heart, 
the  poor  fellow  fell  back  and  sank  in  the 
whirlpool  amidst  the  mist  and  spray.  White 
still  clung  to  the  logs,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found  himself  in  smooth  water,  floating  fast 
away.  It  was  nearly  night,  the  provisions 
had  all  been  washed  away,  and  the  raft 
seemed  to  be  coming  to  pieces.  He  succeed- 
ed, however,  in  getting  it  on  to  some  flat 
rocks,  and  there  he  sat  all  night,  thinking 
over  his  horrible  loneliness,  and  wishing  he 
had  died  with  Baker  fighting  the  Indians; 
but  when  he  remembered  home,  he  says  he 
resolved  "  to  die  hard,  and  like  a  man." 

At  dawn  he  strengthened  his  raft  and  once 
more  put  off,  taking  the  precaution  of  lash 
ing  himself  to  his  logs;  he  passed  over  :\ 
succession  of  rapids  where  the  river  must 
have  fallen,  he  thinks,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
a  hundred   yards,  and   was    blocked  with 

(masses  of  stone ;  he  was  whirled  about  and 
thumped  and  submerged,  until  at  last  the 
i  fastenings  of  the  upper  end  of  the  rait  gave 


way,  and  it  spread  out  like  a  fan  ;  the  rope, 
however,  held  firm,  and  when  he  floated  into 
calmer  water  he  managed  to  get  upon  a  rock, 
and  once  more  contrived  to  fasten  the  logs  to- 
gether. 

Some  miles  below  this,  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  another  great  river,  the  Chiquito, 
more  rapid  than  the  San  Juan,  and  where 
the  current  was  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
stream  :  causing  a  large  and  dangerous  whirl- 
pool in  a  black  chasm  on  the  opposite  shore. 
He  saw  it  from  a  long  way  off,  but  the  Colo- 
rado current  was  so  strong  that  he  hoped 
with  his  pole  to  guide  himself  straight.  But 
when  he  reached  the  meeting  of  the  waters, 
the  raft  suddenly  stopped,  swung  round  as  if 
balancing  on  a  point,  and  was  then  swept 
into  the  whirlpool ;  he  felt  as  if  all  exertion 
were  now  fruitless,  dropped  his  pole  and  fell 
back  on  his  raft,  hearing  the  gurgling  water, 
and  expecting  to  be  plunged  into  it.  He 
waited  for  death  with  his  eyes  closed.  Pre- 
sently he  felt  a  strange  swinging  motion  and 
found  that  he  was  circling  round  and  round, 
sometimes  close  to  the  vertex,  sometimes 
thrown  by  an  eddy  to  the  outer  edge.  He 
remembers  looking  up  and  seeing  the  blue 
belt  of  sky  and  some  red  clouds,  showing  that 
it  was  sunset  in  the  upper  world,  five  thou- 
sand feet  or  more  above  him.  He  grew  dizzy 
and  fancied  he  must  have  fainted,  for,  when 
he  again  became  conscious,  the  sky  had  grown 
dark  and  night  shadows  filled  the  canon. 
Then  as  he  felt  the  raft  sweeping  round  in  the 
current,  he  suddenly  rose  on  his  knees  and 
asked  God  to  help  him.  "  In  my  very  soul  I 
prayed,  O  God,  if  there  is  a  way  out  of  this 
fearful  place  show  it  to  me:  take  me  OUt  !" 
It  was  the  only  time,  says  the  narrator  who 
wrote  down  what  he  had  heard  from  White 
himself,  that  the  man  volunteered  any  infor- 
mation ;  the  rest  came  out  only  witli  dose 
questioning,  "but  here  his  somewhat  heavy 
features  quivered,  and  his  voice  grew  husky. 
Suddenly  lie  felt  a  different  motion  in  the 
raft,  and  peering  into  the  dark,  found  that  he 
had  left  the  whirlpool  at  some  distance,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  smoothest  current  he  had 
yet  seen.  One  of  his  questioners  smiled  at 
this  part  of  his  story,  and  he  said  with  emo- 
tion :  "Its  true,  Bob,  and  I  am  sure  God 
took  me  out  !" 

After  this  the  course  of  the  river  became 
very  crooked,  witli  short,  sharp  turns  ;  the 
current  was  very  slow,  the  flat  precipitous 
walls  were  of  white  sand  took,  upon  which 
the  high  water  marks  showed  strongly,  forty 
feet,  above.  And  here  it  was  found  nfhr- 
wards  by  barometrical  observations  to  Ik* 
nearly  seven  thousand  feet  in  height  The 
deepest  part,  in  fact,  of  the  canon  is  between 
the  San  Juan  and  the  Colorado  Onquilo.  The 
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wretched  man's  clothes  were  torn  to  shreds,  . 
he  was  constantly  wet,  every  noon  the  sun 
blazed  down,  burning  and  blistering  his  un- 
covered body.  Four  days  had  dragged  on 
since  he  had  tasted  food,  hunger  seemed  al- 
most to  madden  him,  and  as  the  raft  floated 
on  he  sat  looking  into  the  water,  tempted  to 
jump  in  and  have  done  with  his  misery.  On 
the  fifth  day  he  saw  a  bit  of  flat  land  with 
some  mesquit  bushes  on  it;  a  relief  after  the 
utter  absence  of  any  living  thing  ;  he  had 
seen  no  plants,  nor  animals,  nor  birds,  at  that 
dreary  depth.  He  managed  to  land,  and  ate 
the  green  pods  and  leaves,  but  they  seemed 
only  to  make  him  more  hungry. 

The  rocks  now  became  black,  an  igneous 
formation,  with  occasional  breaks  in  the  wall, 
and  here  and  there  a  bush  ;  they  were  becom- 
ing gradually  lower,  though  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  it.    He  had  been  six  days  without 
food,  it  was  eleven  since  he  started,  and  he 
was  floating  on  almost  without  any  sensation, 
when  he  heard  voices  and  saw  men  beckoning 
from  the  shore  ;  a  momentary  strength  came 
to  him,  he  pushed  toward  them  and  found 
himself  among  a  tribe  of  Yampais  Indians, 
who  have  lived  for  many  years  on  a  strip  of 
alluvial  land  along  the  bottom  of  the  canon, 
which  is  here  somewhat  wider,  and  the  trail 
to  which,  from  the  upper  world,  is  known  only 
to  themselves.    One  of  the  Indians  made  fast 
the  raft,  and  then  seized  White  roughly  and 
dragged  him  up  the  bank,  and  began  to  tear 
away  the  remains  of  his  shirt,  and  was  doing 
the  same  by  his  trousers,  when  a  third  inter- 
fered.   White  could  not  speak,  but  pointed 
to  his  mouth,  and  they  gave  him  some  meat 
and  roasted  mesquit  beans.    He  stayed  with 
them  all  night  ;  next  morning,  having  found 
out  by  signs  that  he  might  reach  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  white  men  in  about  "  two  suns," 
by  the  river,  he  once  more  pushed  off.  He 
had  still  a  revolver  left  tied  on  to  the  logs, 
with  which  he  purchased  half  a  dog  and 
some  more  beans.    In  spite  of  good  resolu- 
tions, the  temptation  of  food  was  too  great, 
and  he  eat  all  he  had  on  the  first  day.  For 
three  more  days  he  floated  on  ;  the  prison 
walls  must  now  have  been  gradually  expand- 
ing and  lowering,  but  he  had  grown  so  weak 
that  he  lay  utterly  exhausted,  indifferent  to 
life  and  death,  having  given  up  all  hope.  On 
the  third  day,  however,  from  leaving  the  In- 
dians, and  the  fourteenth  from  first  starting, 
he  heard  voices  and  the  plash  of  oars.  He 
understood  the  words  he  heard,  though  he 
could  not  reply  ;  he  found  himself  lifted  into 
a  boat — he  had  reached  the  open  world,  and 
the  battle  for  life  was  won. 

The  people  of  the  Mormon  settlement  of 
Colville,  in  Nevada,  treated  "  this  waif  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  unknown  canon"  with  the 


greatest  kindness  ;  but  he  was  long  in  recov- h 
ering  ;  they  declared  that  they  had  never!  X) 
seen  such  a  wretched  looking  creature;  hisjli 
feet,  legs  and  body  were  literally  flayed  from]  if 
exposure  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,j  In 
when  drenched  with  w?et.  His  reason  at  first]  f 
seemed  almost  gone,  his  ey  as  were  hollow  and!  In 
dreary,  and  though  a  great  strong  fellow  of  j  if 
thirty,  he  stooped  like  an  old  man.  It  wasi  i 
calculated  that  he  had  floated  about  fiveui 
hundred  miles  along  this  hitherto  unexplored!  |b 
chasm,  thereby  solving  a  curious  geographic ll 
cal  problem,  the  great  missing  link  between;!  h 
the  upper  and  lower  Colorado.  It  is  not  like-*  t 
ly,  at  least  at  present,  that  any  one  will  bei  \ 
bold  enough  to  repeat  the  voyage.  Hisstoryj  c 
was  taken  down  from  his  own  lips  by  Dr.i\  t 
Parry,  who  had  been  occupied  in  surveying)  - 
the  district,  in  order  to  discover  minerals,! 
and  to  find  a  level  route  through  the  countryJj 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HAND. 

People,  with  a  few  unfortunate  exceptions.} 
have  each  two  hands.  We  should  not  men- 
tion  this  fact  were  it  not  that  in  the  education 
of  youth,  only  one  seems  to  be  generally  com 
sidered.  Children  are  told  to  hold  then 
knives  in  their  right  hand  when  cutting  thehi 
food,  and  when  the  necessary  operation  if 
completed,  to  lay  it  down  and  use  the  forkj 
while  eating,  still  employing  the  right  hand'! 
The  only  further  instructions  they  receive  i| 
regard  to  the  left  hand,  is  to  keep  it  clean  irij 
common  with  the  right  hand,  and  not  to  ge? 
into  the  habit  of  thrusting  it  into  their  pockk 
ets.  They  are  taught  that  whenever  one  hancij 
only  is  required,  the  preference  is  to  be  giver 
to  the  right.  Thus  the  left  hand  is,  with  th4 
large  majority  of  people,  a  comparatively 
useless  member,  employed  only  to  supplement 
the  other  in  all  manual  operations.  Withour 
pausing  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  thii 
senseless  custom,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pun 
pose  to  say  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  thl 
anatomy  of  the  hand,  or  in  any  natural  peciil 
liarity  of  the  human  mind.  As  well  mighi 
we  teach  children  to  hop  about  on  the  right 
foot,  to  keep  the  left  eye  closed,  and  to  stoi 
the  left  ear  with  cotton,  as  to  teach  them  ti 
magnify  the  value  of  the  right  hand  at  thl 
expense  of  the  left.  Nor,  in  renouncing  thi 
absurdity,  would  it  be  necessary  to  the  lat 
existing  social  conventionalities.  The  fon 
may  be  held  in  the  right  hand  while  eating 
and  the  knife  may  take  its  place  in  cuttini 
food.  These  are  small  matters,  observed  onli 
for  conventional  reasons.  What  excuse  caj 
there  be  for  neglecting  the  early  and  carefif 
instruction  of  both  hands?  We  are  nil 
sneaking  of  an  impracticable  thing  when  w 
say  it  is  impossible  to  rear  children  so  thsj 
whatever  one  hand  can  do  the  other  may  di 
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jqually  well.  We  know  this  has  been  ae- 
fomplished  in  many  notable  instances,  where 
[he  disability  of  the  left  hand  has  been  recti- 
;ed,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  arising  from  bad 
habits  acquired  in  childhood.  We  have  seen 
urgeons  transfer  an  instrument  from  one 
Land  to  the  other  whenever  convenience  re- 
quired it  without  the  least  awkwardness.  We 
liave  seen  draftsmen  using  both  hands  in 
coloring  drawings,  an  immense  advantage 
both  to  rapidity  of  work  and  evenness  of 
shading.  We  have  seen  woodmen  chop  tim- 
ber "  right  or  left-handed,"  and  one  carpen- 
ter who  used  to  hammer  or  saw  with  either 
band  with  nearly  equal  facility.  In  all  these 
pases  the  use  of  the  left  hand  in  common  with 
the  right,  gave  very  much  greater  efficiency. 
I — Scientific  American. 

IS  IT  WELL  WITH  THE  CHILD  ? 

Most  parents  satisfy  the  physical  wants  of 
Sthe  child,  clamorous  for  food,  amusement  and 
activity;  but  I  think  few  are  conscious  how 
soon  the  child's  mind  begins  to  question,  to 
seek,  to  crave.  To  some,  children  are  little 
more  than  higher  animals,  graceful  and  win- 
ning, to  be  petted  and  indulged;  others,  puz- 
izled  by  the  child's  questioning,  rebuked  by 
Ihis  simplicity,  and  touched  by  his  affection, 
lact  as  if  little  angels  had  been  given  into 
Jtheir  charge,  needing  little  aid  from  them, 
j    The  truth  is  that  in  some  children  the 

■  earthly  element  predominates,  and  in  others 

■  the  heavenly.    There  are  children  who  open 

■  like  perfect  flowers  to  every  ray  of  light  and 
I  drink  eagerly  every  drop  of  dew,  who  seem 
[not  only  born,  but  ever  living  under  celestial 

influences,  which  light  up  their  enchanting 
faces  and  distil  in  childlike  wisdom  from  their 
J  pure  lips.  But  there  are  other  children  who 
I  seem  to  defy  all  rules  and  are  amenable  to  no 
I  discipline,  of  whom  a  mother  once  said,  "You 
I  must  manage  them  as  you  best  can." 

Too  much  is  often  expected  of  children. 
Lookers-on  are  horrified  to  see  children  play 
with  their  toys,  or  read  their  books,  when 
those  about  them  are  stricken  with  anguish 
or  bowed  by  pain;  but  this  horror  questions 
the  kind  Providence  which  steels  the  child's 
heart  to  premature  sympathy. 

In  judging  of  children,  observation  is  not 
so  unerring  a  teacher  as  memory.  You  must 
look  back  into  your  own  childish  heart  to 
read  the  heart  of  the  child  you  are  watching. 
The  affections  are  more  quickly  awakened  in 
10 me  children  than  in  others;  but  curiosity, 
reason  and  conscience  look  precedence  in  my 

OWll  case.  The  sickness  of  my  friends  did 
not  trouble  me  at  all  ;  but  1  was  shocked  if  a 
grown  person  said  or  did  any  thing  wrong. 
The  sense  of  sin  and  responsibility  troubled 
me  too  soon  for  my  peace;  and  what  1  Might 


to  do  and  what  I  ought  to  believe  interrupted 
my  childish  plans  of  amusement.  I  was  in- 
deed 

"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Early  I  questioned,  "  How  can  we  be  sure 
there  is  a  God  ?"  terrified  at  asking  the  ques- 
tion that  seemed  to  be  settled  for  every  one 
else.  The  ministers  to  whom  I  looked  up  so 
devotedly  little  dreamed  of  what  was  stirring 
beneath  my  wistful  face.  The  very  question 
was  given  me  for  one  of  my  school  compo- 
sitions, and  I  answered  it  so  as  to  win  the 
praise  of  my  teacher,  though  it  renrained  un- 
answered to  myself.  When,  at  last,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  a  dear  relative  the  question  so 
vital,  it  was  received  w7ith  such  shrinking  si- 
lence, as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  little  heart 
closed  again,  and  went  on  stumbling  by  itself. 
Probably  no  answer  from  another  would  have 
solved  those  doubts  which  took  tin  e,  and 
pain,  and  prayer,  and  a  mind  mature  enough 
to  accept  Dr.  Walker's  reasoning,  to  remove; 
but  from  my  early  trouble  I  cannot  but  im- 
plore parents  and  teachers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  "well  with  the  child"  when  a 
doubt  of  the  mind  is  treated  as  a  sin  of  the 
heart.  Dear  trembling  children  !  fearing  to 
be  blamed,  asking  questions,  but  leaving 
many  unasked  through  fear,  with  wistful  eyes 
looking  into  human  faces  for  answers  great 
Nature  does  not  give  them,  doubtful  even  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  to  whom  they  pray 
every  night, — would  that  the  like  tender  care 
that  ministers  to  their  physical  wants  might 
be  bestowed  on  the  cravings  of  their  immortal 
spirits!  But  comforting  is  the  thought  that 
however  neglected  or  misunderstood  by  the 
human  hearts,  (that  still  dearly  love  them, 
they  are  not  orphaned  and  helpless  in  the 
highest  sense,  for  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Ivichter,  "  The  smallest  are  nearest  God,  as 
the  smallest  planets  are  nearest  the  sun.''  c. 

WHY  NOT  KILL  FISH  ? 

T  was,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
with  SOme  well-informed  Dutch  gentlemen, 
and  we  were  talking  about  the  fisheries  in  the 
North  Sea.  While  speaking  of  the  superiority 
of  the  produce  of  the  Dutch  fisheries  over  our 
own,  I  remarked,  without  being  able  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  it,  that  in  three  excursions 
1  had  made  to  Holland,  I  had  found  the  same 
superiority  in  fresh  fish  from  both  salt  water 
and  fresh  water,  in  taste  and  solidity,  though 
these  lish  ought,  noverthclos.  to  bo  very  near- 
ly alike  in  the  two  countries  while  migrating. 

They  answered  that  the  advantage  1  had 
observed  was  a  real  one,  and  depended  on  a 
very  simple  practice  which  we  might  easily 
adopt. 
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It  is  the  custom  in  Holland  to  kill  the  fish 
as  soon  as  he  is  drawn  from  the  water,  while 
we  let  him  lie  in  an  agony  which  produces 
the  effect  of  a  sickness  on  the  animal  economy, 
softens  the  flesh,  and  gives  to  it  the  principles 
of  dissolution.  This  answer  seemed  to  me  a 
gleam  of  light.  No  one  would  eat  a  sheep  or 
a  chicken  that  had  died  a  natural  death  or 
been  drowned,  and  precisely  for  the  reason 
that  the  Dutch  allege  in  the  case  of  the  fish. 
Why  should  we  be  less  delicate  in  regard  to 
creatures  that  swim  than  to  those  which  walk 
or  fly? 

The  Dutch  kill  the  fish  by  making  a  slight 
longitudinal  incision  under  the  tail,  and  the 
operation,  which  is  performed  with  a  very 
sharp  instrument,  can  be  done  so  quickly  that 
it  is  practiced  even  in  the  largest  fisheries, 
not  excepting  those  for  the  herring. 

At  Audermale,  on  the  Rhine,  there  is  a 
very  celebrated  salmon  fishery.  They  kill 
the  fish  there  by  thrusting  a  steel  needle  into 
their  heads. —  Translated  for  "Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals" from  the  French  of  Baron  Baude. 

Charitable  Gifts  made  during  the  life- 
time of  the  donors  are  much  more  likely  to 
prove  serviceable  than  money  left  by  will. 
Contrasts  have  recently  been  drawn  between 
the  good  effected  by  the  donations  of  George 
Peabody  and  others,  and  the  inactive  condi- 
tion of  funds  bequeathed  for  benevolent  or 
educational  purposes.  In  some  instances  the 
money  is  squandered  on  extravagant  build- 
ings, and  in  other  instances  the  trustees  are 
hampered  by  the  law  suits  brought  by  disap- 
pointed relatives,  or  by  their  own  differences 
of  opinion.  As  an  illustration  of  this  trouble, 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  McMicken 
legacy  of  $800,000  to  Cincinnati,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  first-class  University. 
Two  years  or  more  have  elapsed,  but  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  except  the  accumula- 
tion of  income.  Now  the  Trustees  ask  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  for  permission  to  use  tem- 
porally an  Orphan  Asylum  building,  but  the 
Councils  refuse  to  give  consent,  and  so  the 
enterprise  is  at  a  stand  still. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  must  be  held 
absolute  and  unalterable,  it  is  the  eternal 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  That  is 
the  only  anchoring  place. 

ITEMS. 

The  Great  Pyramid. — The  interior  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops  has  an  entrance  which  it  took 
many  years  of  search  to  discover.  It  is  flanked 
with  polished  marble,  and  the  flank  extends  back  a 
distance  of  70  feet.  The  first  room  attained  is  the 
Queen's  chamber,  and  the  last,  and  directly  in  the 
<  entre,  is  the  King's  chamber,  17  feet  in  height  by 
37x2 L  area.  In  the  centre  stands  the  marble  sar- 
cophagus, now  empty.    The  sensation  when  stand- 


ing in  this  apartment  is  not  pleasant.  All  is  dark-  I 
ness.  B^low  are  hundreds  of  feet,  above  the  hun- J 
dreds  of  tons,  supported  by  the  narrow  arch.  I 
Such  was  the  tomb  it  took  five -and-twenty  years  j 
to  build,  with  100,000  workmen,  to  preserve  the  1 
dust  of  a  dead  body  and  per  >etuate  its  memory  in  1 
posthumous  glory.  There  has  been  much  said  1 
about  the  origin,  history  and  purposes  of  these  1 
pyramids.  Late  discoveries  have  settled  all  these  1 
questions  beyond  cavil.  The  deciphering  of  the  I 
hieroglyphics  discloses  the  fact  that  there  are  six-  1 
ty-nine  pyramids  constructed  as  tombs,  with  the  1 
Cheops  Pyramid  as  the  greatest  of  all,  thus  forming  j 
a  succession  of  grand  mausoleums— the  greatest  1 
royal  burying- ground  in  the  world. 

Experiments  in  France  and  Holland  have  shown  i 
that  sunflowers,  when  planted  on  an  extensive  1 
scale,  will  neutralize  the  perni  ious  effects  of  ex-  I 
halations  from  marshes.  This  plan  has  been  tried  1 
with  great  success  in  the  fenny  districts  near  Roche-  I 
fort,  France  ;  and  the  authorities  of  Holland  assert  1 
that  intermittent  fever  has  wholly  disappeared  from  1 
districts  where  the  sunflowers  have  been  planted,  m 
It  is  not  yet  determined  what  effect  the  flower  pro-  I 
duces  on  the  atmosphere  ;  whether  it  generates  1 
oxygen,  like  other  plants  of  rapid  growth,  or  wheth-  1 
er,  like  the  coniferce,  it  emits  ozone,  and  thus  1 
destroys  the  organic  germs  of  miasms  that  produce  I 
fever. — Journal  of  Chemistry. 

Professor  C.  Tomlinson  remarks:  " The  popular  1 
idea  that  'light  puts  out  the  fire'  is  so  fixed  that  I 
probably  no  conclusions  drawn  from  actual  experi-  m 
ments  are  likely  to  disturb  it,  especially  if  they  be  1 
adverse  to  the  notion.  From  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  candles  of  different  sizes  and  weights,  1 
in  dark  chambers  and  day  and  sunlight,  it  was  1 
found  that  the  increase  of  temperature  led  to  in-  M 
crease  of  consumption  of  material,  and  vice  versa,  I 
and  the  whole  result  may  be  stated  that,  in  any  ■ 
case,  the  difference  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  re-  ■ 
ferred  to  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  tempera-  9 
ture  and  material ;  the  final  conclusion  being  that  m 
the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  diffused  Tight  of  I 
day,  has  no  action  on  Ihe  rate  of  burning,  or  in  re-  1 
tarding  the  corahustion  of  an  ordinary  candle." 

A  New  Race  of  People. — A  new  race  of  people, 
supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  having  features  1 
strongly  resembling  the   Anglo  Saxons,  has  been  1 
discovered  by  the  missionaries  in  the  southwestern  1 
part  of  Africa.    They  adjoin  the  Becbuauas,  and  are  1 
known  as  the  Ovas.    A  king  by  the  nameof  Tjikongo  J 
reigns  over  them.    They  have  long  curly  hair,  not  I 
woolly,  and  are  characterized  by  very  considerable  J 
intelligence.  Their  religion  is,  in  many  respects,  so  | 
much  like  that  of  the  Parsees  as  to  induce  the  be-  I 
lief  that  the  Ovas  belong  to  that  race,  or  have  been  ' 
under  its  tuition.    They  are  not  idolators,  but  be- 
lieve in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator,  who  is  om-  1 
nipresent,  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  and  whose  J 
symbols  are  the  sun  and  fire,  and  to  these  they  pay  1 
homage  as  His  representatives,  but  offer  no  sacrifice  I 
to  them.    They  keep  the  sacred  fire  constantly  J 
burning,  and  the  princes,  who  are  also  priests,  in- 
trust  to  their  daughters,  and  sometimes  to  their  1 
wives,  the  duty  of  superintending  these  sacred  fires.  I 
The  Ovas  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  very  1 
powerful  evil  spirit,  who  is  not,  however,  omnis- 
cient nor  omnipresent,  and  to  his  interference  they 
attribute  their  misfortunes  and  accidents,  and  they  I 
offer  no  sacrifices  to  him.    They  are  said  to  be  an  J 
honest,  industrious  and  temperate  people,  far  more 
regardful  of  their  word,  and  more  observant  of  good 
morals,  than  most  of  the  African  nations. — Mo- 
ravian. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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(Continued  from  page  179  ) 

During  the  consideration  of  the  answers  to 
le  Fourth  Query,  a  Friend  alluded  to  the 

■  tendance  of  places  of  diversion,  which,  it 
las  feared,  has  become  of  latter  time  on  the 

■  crease  amongst  us.  We  know  there  are 
lues  when  the  mind  needs  relaxation,  and 
l  erefore  we  should  not  impose  any  greater 
■verity  of  conduct  than  is  consistent  with  the 
Iruth;  but  we  should  most  earnestly  dissuade 
11,  and  especially  the  young  and  inexperi- 
iLced,  from  frequenting  theatres,  no  matter 
lider  what  names  they  may  be  disguised. 
Iich  exhibitions  pander  to  the  lowest  and 
I'ossest  passions,  and  if  persisted  in,  will,  in 
[me,  destroy  all  desire  for  that  kind  of  ali- 
lent  which  is  essential  for  the  support  of  our 
Spiritual  life. 

I  He  expressed  an  earnest  solicitude  that  we 
■light  seek  for  Divine  strength  to  enable  us 
|>  resist  these  temptations,  and  thus,  by  the 
lowerful  influence  of  example,  assist  our 
l  eaker  brethren  to  overcome  them. 
I  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
liere  are  many  young  men  in  our  city  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  who  have  come 
Irom  the  country,  and  are  living  in  boarding 
louses.  They  are  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
hrving  influences  of  home,  and  are  frequently 
hd  away  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  vir- 
tue by  evil  associates.  A  watchful  care  should 
i'O  exercised  over  such  of  our  members  as  are 
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so  situated.  They  need  advice  and  encour- 
agement to  keep  out  of  temptation  and  to 
avoid  the  allurements  of  sin. 

Attention  was  called  by  another  Friend  to 
the  pageantry  and  show  frequently  exhibited 
at  funerals.  The  costly  extravagance,  often 
indulged  in  on  these  occasions,  is  no  true  cri- 
terion of  the  love  and  esteem  cherished  for 
the  departed,  and  may  press  heavily  upon 
the  slender  means  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
main  earthly  stay, — a  widowed  mother,  per- 
haps, and  her  orphan  children.  Nor  is  it 
meet,  when,  in  the  chastenings  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  grief  is  the  portion  of  the  home 
circle,  that  the  quietude  most  acceptable  to 
the  bereaved  should  be  invaded  by  onerous 
preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  those 
who  do  not  require  it,  and  merely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  custom.  Wore  1  hose 
who  are  blessed  with  abundance  concerned  to 
set  an  example  of  simplicity  in  these  respects, 
a  great  temptation  would  be  removed  from 
those  of  more  restricted  means,  and  a  growing 
evil  among  US  lessened.  Many  Friends  re- 
sponded to  the  concern  thus  expressed,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  frequently  labor  and  ex- 
pense might  be  avoided  by  having  the  funeral 
take  place  from  the  meeting-house. 

While  the  Fifth  Query  was  under  consid- 
eration, an  aged  Friend  remarked  that  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  beginning  has 
taken  care  of  its  poor.  He  referred  to  the 
large,  open-handed  charity,  exhibited  by  many 
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Friends,  as  worthy  of  imitation  ;  especially, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  when  the  money  is 
dispensed  in  a  quiet  way  and  the  benefactor 
is  not  generally  known. 

Another  Friend  spoke  of  the  great  need  of 
assisting  young  men  just  starting  in  life,  in 
such  business  as  they  are  capable  of.  He  urged 
those  who  have  money,  and  to  spare,  to  lend 
to  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  worthy  and 
deserving  of  aid.  To  "do  good  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again." 

The  answers  to  the  Sixth  Query  claimed 
the  serious  attention  of  the  meeting.  The 
wise  and  just  policy  of  Wm.  Penn  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians  was  adverted  to  ;  also 
that,  for  seventy  years,  while  the  government 
of  the  province  was  under  the  control  of 
Friends,  peace  was  preserved  with  all  the  na- 
tive tribes,  and  good  order  and  harmony  pre- 
vailed. In  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  many 
Friends  suffered  severely,  because  of  their  re- 
fusal to  participate  in  any  manner  in  the  af- 
fairs of  war.  We  have  passed  through  a 
similar  controversy  during  the  last  decade ; 
but  it  has  been  gratifying  to  know  that  pub- 
lic officials  have  generally  been  disposed  to 
deal  gently  with  such  as  bear  a  religious  tes- 
timony against  war.  The  increased  number  of 
judicial  oaths  at  present  customary  was  al- 
luded to,  and  Friends  were  called  upon  to 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  them. 

A  Friend  remarked,  that  in  all  our  Que- 
ries we  are  asked  for  the  practical  effects  of 
our  religion.  Friends  were  early  called  to  bear 
a  testimony  against  war,  oaths,  and  an  hire- 
ling ministry,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
peaceful  and  holy  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  in 
such  measure  as  we  have  departed  from  these 
first  principles  of  our  Society,  we  have  put 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Dur- 
ing the  terrible  ordeal  of  war  through  which 
our  beloved  country  has  just  passed,  the  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  was  aroused,  particularly  in 
the  minds  of  the  young,  and  the  political  ex- 
citement which  prevailed,  led  some  of  them 
to  violate  our  testimony.  We  all  feel  a  natu- 
ral love  of  country,  and  this  is  well ;  but  there 
is  something  higher — it  is  the  love  of  God. 
He  appealed  to  the  young  men  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  an  hire- 
ling ministry,  but  go  to  the  teachings  of  our  di- 
vine Master,  to  learn  of  Him  and  be  correctly 
taught.  Plainness  of  dress  can  effect  no  prac- 
tical good,  unless  by  our  lives  and  conversa- 
tion we  manifest  that  we  are  indeed  the  hum- 
ble followers  of  the  meek  and  lowty  Jesus, 
who  went  about  doing  good.  We  must  make 
our  religion  practical. 

A  Friend  called  attention  to  a  recent  ef- 
fort to  consolidate  the  religious  element  of 
the  nation,  by  which  "  Friends"  are  left  en- 
tirely without  the  pale  of  Christian  fellow- 


ship. Its  object  seems  to  be  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  which  the  Godhead  or 
Trinity  shall  be  recognized.  H  was- of  the 
opinion  that  this  wras  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  an  established  religion;  and  that  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  to  guard 
with  jealous  care  our  great  birthright  of  re- 
ligious freedom. 

A  Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meeting 
said  that  our  testimony  against  war  and  an 
hireling  ministry  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  we  should  bear  them  faithfully ; 
but  we  must  .not  allow  our  zeal  to  carry  us 
too  far.  Others  have  a  right  to  their  opin- 
ions as  well  as  ourselves,  and  wre  must  not 
find  fault  because  they  fail  to  see  as  we  do. 
We  should,  however,  lose  no  opportunity  to 
present  our  viewTs,  but  to  endeavor  to  do  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  provoke  ill  feeling. 
In  speaking  against  religious  creeds  and  dog- 
mas, we  should  be  careful  not  to  condemn  in- 
dividuals. They  are  frequently  good  men, 
and  have  as  firm  a  faith  in  the  doctrines  they 
profess  as  we  may  have  in  ours. 

An  aged  Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, who  had  had  a  long  and  active  business 
career,  desired  to  extend  a  word  of  caution  to 
his  young  Friends  who  were  just  entering  on 
business  life,  ever  to  keep  to  the  truth  in  all 
their  dealings,  and  allow  no  consideration  of 
gain  or  profit  to  induce  them  to  depart  from 
the  strict  line  of  uprightness  and  integrity. 

From  his  own  experience  he  could  testify 
to  the  great  advantage  of  seeking  for  and  en- 
deavoring to  follow  the  monitions  of  Divine 
Light — which,  as  it  is  sought  unto,  will  direct 
in  temporal  concerns.  It  had  been  his  expe- 
rience that  it  was  never  safe  to  have  dealings 
with  unfair  and  dishonest  men.  If  we  attend 
to  the  inward  Monitor,  it  will  keep  us  from 
speculations,  and  from  all  that  is  hurtful  in 
our  business  associations,  and  often  open  a 
way  where  there  appears  to  be  no  way  for  an 
attention  to  our  religious  duties  and  the  at- 
tendance of  our  religious  meetings. 

A  Friend  referred  to  the  reputation  of  our 
Society  for  uprightness  and  integrity.  He 
said  he  cared  little  what  people  might  say  in 
reference  to  our  infidelity  ;  that  is  something 
with  which  other  people  have  nothing  to  do, 
— it  lies  between  us  individually  and  our  God. 
But  he  did  feel  a  little  jealous  of  our  reputa- 
tion for  truthfulness  and  fair  dealing,  since 
the  world  has  come  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  a  truthful  and  an  honest  people. 

The  answers  to  the  Eighth  Query  called 
forth  considerable  expression  of  sentiment. 
It  was  suggested  that  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  wait  for  overseers  to  act, 
when  members  may  themselves  be  acquainted 
with  some  offence  against  the  discipline.  We 
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uld  rather  seek  for  a  qualification  to  deal 
b  these  offenders  in  order  for  their  restora- 

Q. 

^n  incident  was  related  of  one  of  the 
aller  meetings.  It  was  so  poorly  attend- 
that  it  was  feared  it  would  be  discontin- 
1.  A  young  Friend,  who  had  recently  be- 
ne a  member,  was  much  exercised  on  this 
:ount,  and  was  led  to  look  into  the  cause, 
found  the  younger  members  discouraged, 
1  many  of  them  often  absented  themselves, 
e  older  Friends  conversed  only  with  each 
er  after  meeting,  and  the  younger  ones 
n  scattered  without  the  warm  pressure  of 
hand,  or  the  kind  inquiry  after  their  wel- 
e. 

\.  little  reminder  in  this  direction  to  the 
er,  and  a  little  encouragement  to  the 
inger  members,  remedied  this  difficulty, 
i  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  in- 
est,  although  the  meetings  are  generally 
d  in  silence. 

£l  Friend  hoped  we  would  not  forget  that 
'tion  of  the  Query  which  asks  whether  in 
r  dealing  with  offenders  it  is  done  "  in  or- 
■  for  their  help."  We  should  be  very  care- 
that  our  conduct  is  consistent  with  what 
ask  of  them.  Where  there  has  been  a 
mrture  from  our  principles,  and  labor  has 
m  vainly  extended,  and  we  are  called  to 
tify  against  them,  let  it  be  done  in  all 
:ekness — giving  evidence  to  the  offending 
)ther  that  we  regretfully  lose  his  compan- 
ship. 

There  are  many  noble  hearts  outside  this 
ciety,  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
re,  kindness,  and  humility  in  dealing  with 
jm  for  breaches  of  discipline.  There  are 
o  those  without  the  pale  of  this  religious 
ciety  who  are  waiting  to  be  invited  in. 
id  why  will  we  not  extend  the  invitation? 
ose  who  are  gathered  in  from  the  hedges 
d  highways  may  become  the  most  valiant 
bearing  aloft  the  standard  of  our  faith, 
t  the  conversation  and  conduct  of  the 
ders  in  the  Church  be  such  as  will  gather 
to  the  fold  of  Christ  and  not  scatter. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
j  FRIENDS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  that  there  were 
s  tlements  of  Friends  made  in  South  Caro- 
lia,  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  history, 
iiaer  a  congenial  climate,  and  complete  re- 
Hons  toleration,  they  soon  became  somewhat 
imerous  and  highly  prosperous.     But  it  is 
ually  well  known,  thai  at  a  later  period 
eyas  rapidly  diminished  in  number,  and 
hally  became  almost,  if  not  entirely  extinct 
•  thin  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  history  of  their  settlement  and  subse 


quent  decline  has  not  been  written — except 
in  scattered  and  often  inaccessible  fragments  ; 
and  there  is  little  probability  that  it  ever  will 
be  done. 

The  decline  of  Friends  in  South  Carolina 
may,  I  think,  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  blight- 
ing curse  of  slavery,  which  so  long  prevailed 
there.  Or  it  might,  perhaps,  be  traced  to 
Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin, — the 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand 
for  slave  labor. 

A  Friend  has  recently  placed  in  my  hand3 
a  curious  book,  wThich  would  poorly  repay  the 
perusal — yet  possesses  a  few  redeeming  traits 
of  interest.    It  is  entitled  ; 

Annals  of  Newberry ; 

Historical,  Biographical,  and  Anecdotal. 
By 

John  Belton  O'Neall,  LL.D. 
(Charleston,  S.  C,  1859. 
The  author  was  a  descendant — probably  a 
birthright  member — and  resident  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Friends  on  Bush  River.  A  few 
of  his  reminiscences  may  not  prove  devoid  of 
interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer. 

"  The  Quaker  settlement  was  on  Bush 
River  and  the  Beaver-dam  ;  no  finer  body  of 
land  can  be  found  in  South  Carolina.'' 

"  Many  of  the  Friends  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania, some  from  Virginia,  and  a  few  from 
North  Carolina." 

"  The  Friends  had  their  places  of  meeting  ; 
one,  the  oldest  and  principal,  at  Bush  River, 
where  their  house  of  worship  still  stand.-, 
(1859,)  neglected  but  not  desecrated." 

"  Often  have  I  seen  more  than  five  hun- 
dred Friends — women  and  children — there 
gathered  together  to  worship  God  in  silence, 
and  to  listen  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
with  which  some  of  the  Friends — male  or 
female — might  be  visited." 

(Paragraph  condensed  :) 

"In  imagination,  often  can  I  see  the  aged 
form  of  David  Jeukins.  On  the  left,  leaning 
on  his  staff,  is  Farmer  Thompson.  Here  I 
recall  the  stalwart  form  of  Isaac  Ilollings- 
worth.  A  little  further  may  be  seen  that  ex- 
cellent man,  Joseph  Furnas.  Near  him  was 
John  Kelly,  Sr.  By  his  side  sat  Isaac  Kirk, 
a  true  Quaker ;  plain,  simple  as  a  child  :  kind 
and  forbearing  in  every  thing.  In  bis  vicin- 
age was  Samuel  (  Jaunt,  as  neat  as  a  pin.  A 
little  lower  were  the  brothers-  -Ahijah.  Hu^h, 
William,  .John,  .Henry  and  Thomas  O'Neill." 

In  the  Women's  Meeting,  on  t ho  preacher's 
bench,  under  their  immense  white  bra  vers.  I, 
recall  the  forms  of  the  sisters— Charity  Cook 
and  Susanna  Ilollineswoi  th.  Both  #Wet| 
both  mothers  of  large  families;  still  they 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  pleach  "  ,k*us  and 
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Him  crucified."  The  first — Charity  Cook — 
was  a  gifted  woman.  She  travelled  through 
the  States  extensively,  and  twice  visited  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  And  when  her  husband 
drove  into  Rabun's  creek,  and  drowned  two 
horses,  she  swam  to  the  shore.  Just  below, 
bent  by  eighty-two  winters,  might  be  seen  the 
once  graceful  form  of  Hannah  Kelly.  She 
was  indeed  a  mother  in  Israel." 

"  But  everything  relating  to  Friends  here 
is  now  a  novelty." 

"The  Quaker  community  of  Bush  River 
was  a  most  interesting  one.  Small  farms 
enough  and  to  spare  among  all  was  its  gene 
ral  state.  Hard-working,  healthy,  yet  an 
honest,  innocent,  and  mirthful,  though  a 
staid  people,  make  up  altogether  an  interest- 
ing picture." 

"  It  is  true  there  were  many  Hickory  or 
formal  Quakers  ;  some  wet,  or  grog-drinking 
Quakers ;  and  now  and  then  some  cheating 
Quakers.  Of  these  I  would  say,  Requiescatin 
pace ;  ("  Let  them  rest  in  peace.") 

"  The  only  valid  objection  which  I  know  to 
the  practice  of  Friends  is,  that  they  do  not 
generally  sufficiently  attend  to  the  religious 
education  of  their  children  and  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  There  are  very  many  il- 
lustrious exceptions.  In  other  points  I  think 
no  religious  community  can  present  better 
claims  for  respect,  and  even  the  admiration 
of  men." 

"  In  the  beginning  Friends  were  slave 
owners  in  South  Carolina.  They,  however, 
soon  set  their  faces  against  it,  and  in  their 
peculiar  language  they  have  uniformly  borne 
their  testimony  against  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  irreligious.  Such  of  their  mem- 
bers as  refused  to  emancipate  their  slaves 
they  disowned." 

"But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  became  of 
the  Friends?  Between  1797  and  1799,  Abi- 
jah  O'Neall  and  Samuel  Kelly,  Jr.,  bought 
land  in  Ohio,  near  Waynesville.  When  about 
to  remove  thereto,  Abijah  requested  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  membership.  This  they  refused, 
as  his  removal  did  not  meet  their  approba- 
tion. Little  did  they  then  dream  that  in  less 
than  ten  years  they  would  all  be  around  him 
in  the  far  West." 

"  Abijah  O'Neall  was  peculiar, — for  many 
years  he  only  slept  upon  straw.  He  drank 
neither  tea  nor  coffee  ;  and  made  windows  in 
his  hat  to  keep  his  head  cool.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  this  State  would,  in  time,  become 
as  sterile  as  the  desert  of  Arabia." 

Note. — The  writer  does  not  appear  to  ap- 
preciate the  foresight  of  his  uncle,  in  wishing 
to  escape  the  desolation  then  taking  place 
under  the  slave  system.  For  when  speaking 
of  the  exodus  of  Friends  from  Newberry,  he 
says,  "Newberry  thus  lost — from  a  foolish 
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panic,  and  a  superstitious  fear  of  an  institilj 
tion  which  never  harmed  them  or  any  oth(| 
body  of  people — a  very  valuable  portion  ( I 
its  white  population.    It  is  our  business  tl| 
repair  the  loss  by  enterprize.    Thus  actinJ 
our  wasted  fields  will  yet  blossom  like  thi 
rose  ;  our  streams  will  resound  with  the  musil 
of  machinery ;  and  our  hills  will  be  vocal 
with  the  songs  of  industry  and  peace."  i| 
hope  deferred  so  long  as  slavery  continuec  1 
Our  author  describes  the  source  of  the  foolism 
panic,  and  superstitious  fear  thus  : 

"  Between  1800  and  1804  (which  it  maJ 
be  observed  was  two  or  three  years  after  Abiil 
jah  O'Neall  had  gone  to  the  West,)  a  celebra;' 
ted  Quaker  preacher,  Zachary  Dicks,  passe» 
through  South  Carolina.    He  was  though 
also  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy.    The  ma' 
sacres  of  San  Domingo  were  then  fresh.  H 
warned  Friends  to  come  out  from  slavery.  H 
told  them  if  they  did  not,  their  fate  would 
that  of  the  slaughtered  Islanders.    This  pre 
duced  a  panic,  and  removals  to  Ohio  co 
menced.    And  by  1807  the  Quaker  settl 
ment  had,  in  a  great  degree,  changed  its  pop 
ulation. 

The  Last  Quaker  Meeting. 

Note. — It  appears,  from  the  narrative,  tha 
only  three  members  remained  to  constitute  th 
meeting  :  Hugh  O'Neall,  his  wife  Anne,  an(| 
their  daughter  Sarah  Ford  O'Neall — th«l 
parents  and  sister  of  the  author. 

"  The  cold,  gray  sunshine  of  an  OctobeJ 
Sabbath  morning,  preceding  the  bright  gorl 
geousness  of  the  Indian  summer,  seemed  apj 
propriate  to  the  invitation  I  received  to  ac; 
company  a  dear  lady  friend  to  the  last  meet  | 
ing  which  has  been  held  by  her  sect  at  th«| 
Quaker  church  on  Bush  River,  South  Caroj 
Una."  , 

"  Two  Friends,  an  aged  lady  and  gentlel 
man,  had  come  from  a  distant  land  on  a  visi  f 
to  the  few  that  remained  of  their  persuasion? 
and  to  look  upon  the  graves  of  all  who  had | 
so  peacefully  departed  to  the  blessed  home  o  \ 
rest." 

"The  venerable  Hugh  O'Neall,  whose  strike! 
ing  biography  will  be  next  given,  his  agec ' 
companion   and  youngest  living  daughter 
were  all  who  remained  of  that  people,  whe 
once,  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  in 
dustry  in  their  hands,  made  the  rich  lands  o: 
that  section  of  the  district  smile  with  thehi 
examples  of  thrift  and  economy." 

"As  we  rode  gently  along,  I  had  amphf 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  many  socia | 
mutations  which  have  already  swept  over  our 
land  in  the  brief  period  of  her  national  in 
fancy.  We  overtook  the  good,  old  father 
O'Neall  a  short  distance  from  the  church 
mounted  on  his  drab-colored  pony,  and  look  - 
ing like  Old  Mortality,  striving  to  defy  time! 
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—that  silent,  moving  power  which  carries 
verything  into  nothing.  Whosoever  looked 
lpon  that  good  man,  in  the  over-ripe  maturity 
)f  a  virtuous  old  age,  loved  him.  With  a 
heerful  word  and  a  heart-illumined  smile  for 
ill,  he  was  the  practical  example  of  purity 
ind  elevated  virtue.  Rest  then,  old  father, 
u  thy  quiet  grave.  The  roaring  winds  of 
;his  wintry  storm  disturb  not  thy  slumbers 
,o-night,  for  thou  rests  in  peace,  beloved  by 
3rod  and  by  man." 

The  plain  Quaker  carriage  of  the  visit- 
ng  Friends  stood  before  the  churchyard,  and 
Hfthey  were  walking  in  silent  meditation  among 
Bjthe  carefully  heaped-up  mounds  which  pious 
ilfflievotiou  had  preserved  from  common  disor- 
i'  per  and  neglect.    It  was  a  picture  that,  since 
a  then,  has  dwelt  with  me,  and  one  which  I 
tit  have  often  thought  I  would  pen  paint,  that 
38  others  might  receive  the  satisfaction  which 
the  touching  spectacle  afforded.    I  was  a  boy 
then,  ambitious  of  the  future,  with  the  world 
is  spread  out  before  me :  its  trials,  its  disap- 
pointments, its  vexing  cares,  have  since  beset 
«  my  path ;  but  that  day  and  its  impressions 
\  have  dwelt  in  the  chambers  of  memory — 
pure  as  a  strain  of  music  floating  over  dis- 
t  tant  waters.    The  gray  old  church,  with  its 
I  plain  exterior ;  the  singular   garb   of  the 
p  pious  Friends  ;  the  neatness  of  all  the  mounds 
f| — even  those  of  nearly  a  hundred  years — the 
4  bright  colors  of  the  dying  leaves,  already 
ltlltinted  by  the  autumnal  frosts — were  grouped 
ninto  the  picture;  while  the  now  mellow  sun- 
shine, reflected  from  the  blue  sky,  draped  it 
with  beauty  beyond  the  achievement  of  the 
pencil  of  art.    The  glory  of  that  day's  sun- 
shine was  God's  smile  upon  the  remnant  of 
his  children  of  peace.    Silently,  one  by  one, 
as  messengers  from  another  land,  they  en- 
tered the  church  ;  and  I  felt  at  first  that  my 
presence  might  be  an  intrusion,  where  all  was 
love  and  holiness  ;  but  the  youngest,  my  lady 
friend,  quietly  bade  me  enter." 

"  We  sat  long  and  in  meditation.  Patience 
and  meekness,  and  long-serving  and  humility, 
were  thus  silently  taught  by  the  hundreds 
who  lay  around  us  in  the  peaceful  slumber  of 
death.  The  reflections  which  arose  from  the 
shrines  of  the  past,  told  the  history  of  by- 
gone years  more  eloquently  than  living  words 
could  have  done. 

M  A  Cardinal  Redbird  came  and  twittered 
among  the  delicate  boughs  of  a  red-fruited 
Cornel  tree  which  grevi  over  a  grave,  and  Its 
scarlet,  garb  and  shrill,  electric  notes,  fre- 
quently and  for  a  long  time  repeated,  were 
strangely  contrasted  with  tho  quiet  scene 
around.  Note  after  note  he  DO U red  forth 
from  his  full-throated  beak,  while  his  swell- 
ing crest  and  gay,  outstretched  wing  and 
voice  of  song,  plainly  told  that  he,  too,  was 


praising  God  in  the  bird- recitative  of  Nature's 
music. 

"  The  aged  mother  arose,  and  the  prose- 
voice  of  song  in  mellow  cadences,  uttered  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  spoke 
of  those  who  had  passed  away  to  light  and 
peaceful  glory  in  heaven.  While  her  words 
of  love  were  poured  out  to  the  living  and  the 
dead,  I  fancied  that  one  from  another  world 
and  from  a  long-past  age  was  speaking.  The 
old  gentleman,  with  a  clear,  ringing,  mellow 
tone,  then  asked  the  vacant  seats  and  silent 
walls  where  those  were  who  once  peopled 
them?  He  bewailed  the  desolation  in  Israel, 
whose  glory  had  departed,  and  whose  land 
was  peopled  with  strangers  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  To  me  his  words  were  as  the 
lamentation  of  a  second  Jeremiah,  saying — 
'Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers — our 
houses  to  aliens.'  Again,  a  brief  silence  ;  then 
the  stilluess  is  broken,  and  the  voice  of  Hugh 
O'Neall,  tremulous  with  emotion,  tells  the 
story  of  that  faith  by  which  he  lived,  and 
which,  since  then,  made  his  dying  bed  a  path- 
way of  blessed  ease,  going  home  to  God.  The 
red  mounds  told  the  fates  of  many.  Over 
the  blue  mountains,  beyond  the  broad  Ohio, 
others  had  fixed  their  homes  in  the  wilder], <  sa 
nearer  to  the  setting  sun.  He  and  his  alone 
remained  ;  here  he  had  lived,  aud  here  he 
would  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  grave.  He  said 
the  seed  of  the  faith  was  still  alive  ;  for 
'Thou,  0  Lord,  remainest  forever;  thy  throne 
from  generation  to  generation.  Turn  thou 
us  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned — 
renew  our  days  as  of  old.1  I  believe  these  words 
of  eloquent  lamentation  from  my  aged  friend 
were  the  last  uttered  in  that  silent  house  of 
God.  Angels  led  out  that  little  band  of  the 
true  and  faithful,  and  the  sacred  doors  were 
closed  forever. 

"As  we  departed,  the  red  bird  glanced 
through  the  tree  tops  and  chirped  us  good* 
bye." 

In  1702  Hugh  O'Neall  married  Anne 
Kelly.  In  1800  he  embarked  in  mercantile 
business.  In  1801  he  started  a  water  cotton- 
gin.  Until  the  close  of  18()(>  it  was  manifest 
that  he  was  doing  an  excellent  business  ;  but 
the  two  dread  enemies  of  a  mere  merchant  — 
universal  credit,  and  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drink — by  the  merchant  and  his  customers 
W6r€  sapping  the  foundation  of  prosperity, 
reason,  and  happiness.  Then,  for  many  years 
previous,  ami  for  the  fourth  of  a  century 
since,  every  merchant  sold  with  groceries  and 
dry  goods,  intoxicating  drink  by  tho  small. 
Every  one  drank  more  or  less;  the  morning 
bitters,  tho  dinner  drum,  and  tho  evening 
night  cap  were  universal. 

Often  has  the  writer  stood  behind  the 
counter  until  midnight,  wailing  on  the  maud* 
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]in  talk  and  drinks  of  half  pint  customers. 
He  hated  the  business  then,  and  he  pronounces 
it  now  not  fit  to  be  pursued  by  any  decent  man 
or  boy. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  grew  upon 
Hugh  O'Neall  until,  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  judgment  of  God  was  upon  him,  and  he 
was  deprived  of  that  which  distinguishes  a 
man  from  a  brute — his  reason.  Frequent  at- 
tacks of  mania  apotu  foreshadowed  the  event. 
His  property  was  sold,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Often  has  the  writer  seen  his  honored  father 
caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  when  it  was  danger- 
ous for  any  one  to  approach  him.  For  four 
years  this  was  his  state.  He  was  a  maniac. 
His  son,  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  in  1809  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  to  abandon  the  cup.  He 
made  the  attempt,  but  too  late  ;  madness  had 
already  laid  its  iron  hand  upon  him. 

Reader,  stop  and  think !  Has  not  the 
writer  cause  to  hate  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks?  Ought  he  not  to  pursue  it  to  its  de- 
struction ?  May  not  his  case  be  yours  ?  May 
not  you  suffer  as  he  has  done?  Let  me  en- 
treat you  ;  let  the  truth  teach  you  ;  let  others' 
sorrows  teach  you  wisdom. 

In  July,  1813,  Hugh  O'Neall  was  restored 
to  his  reason  ;  and,  like  king  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, he  gave  God  all  the  glory.  He  deter- 
mined never  to  use  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1848,  he  faithfully 
maintained  his  resolution.  Not  a  shade  was 
left  upon  his  mind.  His  memory,  wonderful 
as  it  was  before  his  insanity,  was  just  as  per- 
fect after  his  recovery.  He  became  a  Friend 
in  reality,  as  he  had  been  raised  in  profes- 
sion. No  humbler,  better  Christian  ever 
stood  before  his  Master. 

He  set  himself  diligently  about  repairing 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  He  gathered  up 
much  that  was  apparently  lost,  and  paid 
many  of  his  creditors — those  that  most  need- 
ed it. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Fifth  mo.  5th,  1870. 
Esteemed  friends, — My  wife  and  others, 
herein  alluded  to,  wish  you  to  publish  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  that  those  who  read  it 
may  be  induced  to  contribute  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  as  we  have  done. 
Truly  your  friend, 

Nathan  Smith. 

letter  from  the  pawnee  agency. 

Pawnee  Agency,  Genoa,  Neb.,  4th.  mo.  2,  1870. 
To  Friends  of  Pipe  Creek: 

Your  contributions  of  clothing,  dry  goods 
and  shoes  were  received  on  Fifth- day,  the 
31st  ult.,  all  in  good  order,  and  free  of  charge 
for  freight.  The  box  was  opened  by  me,  and 
unpacked  by  the  Principal  of  our  Manual 


Labor  School,  E.  G.  Piatt,  and  others, 
the  clothing  found  very  suitable,  and  most 
it  of  excellent  quality.    Our  school  is  wh*|  tlif 
its  name  implies :  we  educate  the  children  1 
the  English  language,  in  mathematics,  reac 
ing,  writing  and  geography;  the  females  i  § 
the  different  branches  of  household  work,  arlr 
the  boys  in  farming,  tin  and  blacksmithinl 
milling,  engineering  and  carpentering;  am 
endeavor  to  fit  them  for  the  different  occupli 
tions  of  civilized  life, — with  especial  regard 
for  their  moral  and  religious  training. 

In  selecting  employees,  I  have  endeavorel 
to  secure  earnest  Christians,  and  would,  if  ij 
could,  have  every  one  a  missionary. 

We  have  seventy-six  scholars  at  the  school] 
whom  we  supply  with  food  and  clothing,  aM 
well  as  instruction.  We  have  a  school  func; 
of  $10,000  per  annum,  which  is  $2.40  pi 
week  for  each  scholar.  The  past  year  I  had 
to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  that  in  repairs! 
of  school-house,  to  make  it  comfortable  few 
winter.  I  arrived  here  too  late  last  summer 
to  plant  crops,  and  found  that,  as  well  ai 
every  thing  else,  had  been  very  much  neglect-^ 
ed  ;  necessitating  the  purchase  of  many  things! 
that  might  have  been  raised  on  the  farniij 
at  much  less  cost.  Consequently  the  fund  w\ 
not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  school.  II 
make  these  statements  for  your  satisfaction,! 
and  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  realizffl 
the  value  of  your  contributions,  which  are  noa| 
merely  a  temporary  benefit,  but  enable  us  tq 
increase  the  number  of  our  scholars,  who 
would  otherwise  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  The  benefit  received  may  tell  upon 
these  people  for  all  time  to  come,  for  it  is 
mainly  by  the  education  and  Christianization 
of  these  children  that  we  propose  to  reach 
their  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers. 
Two  of  our  scholars  are  now  married  accord- 
ing to  Christian  custom,  and  are  supporting  j 
their  father  and  grandmother.  Please  accept 
my  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the  school  chil- 
dren and  employees  here  for  your  contribu- 
tions, and  give  our  thanks  to  those  not  of  our 
Society  for  their  aid ;  and  we  hope  you  and 
all  others  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  in 
the  good  work  until  every  Indian  child  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  Christian  education. 

With  much  love  I  am  your  Christian  friend 
and  brother,  Jacob  M.  Troth, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


In  speaking  of  children's  books,  the  New 
York  Times  says : 

Children  should  be  accustomed  to  read  in- 
structive books  of  history,  biography  and 
travels,  from  which  they  may  get  enlarged 
ideas  and  profitable  information,  and.  better 
still,  a  healthful  taste  for  reading,  instead  of 
the  hectic  avidity  which  tends  to  weaken  their 
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minds.    "  Hard"  books  of  the  old  fashioned  | 
kind,  are  always  best  for  young  people.  In 
their  books,  as  well  as  in  their  play,  the  chil- 
dren are  too  well  provided  for  now-a-days. 

In  discussing  the  same  subject,  the  London 
Spectator  recently  said : 

A  bare,  rugged  and  almost  grotesque  sim- 
plicity of  material  is,  we  are  disposed  to  main- 
tain, the  best  possible  food  for  ninety-nine 
children  out  of  a  hundred.  For  our  own 
parts,  besides  the  grudge  we  openly  profess  to 
the  children  of  this  generation,  for  monopo- 
lizing so  many  more  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  than  we  were  able  to  enjoy,  we  sincerely 
believe  that  they  would  be  happier  on  the 
plain  food  and  limited  enjoyments  which  alone 
were  at  the  command  of  the  last  generation. 
We  suspect  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  naked  and  grotesque  absolutism 
of  the  didactic  morality  in  the  old-world  chil- 
dren's tales.  It  did  at  least  produce  a  definite 
impression,  either  of  attraction  or  repulsion. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  take  the  pen  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
with  the  secret  hope  that  nothing  will  occur 
to  interrupt  me,  or  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  wish,  that  a  letter  may  be  writ- 
ten, under  the  quieting  influence  which  is  at 
present  around  me;  but,  in  this  busy  world, 
the  cares  of  which  come  even  into  my  corner, 
we  often  have  to  feel  that  the  present  time 
only  is  ours.  I  shall  be  glad,  dear  H.,  if  I 
am  able  so  to  seize  the  present  moment,  as  to 
transmit  to  thee  for  thy  encouragement  a 
portion  of  the  hallowed  influences  which  are 
now  with  me,  and  which  surely  partly  belong 
to  thee — for  they  came  in  upon  me,  even  as, 
with  thought  of  thee,  I  took  a  seat  at  my 
desk.  These  influences  are  among  the  gra- 
cious gifts  of  a  benevolent  Father,  designed 
for  our  refreshment  and  for  our  help  over  the 
roughnesses  of  the  journey  of  lite  ;  a  help  that 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  outward  eye,  but  is  for 
more  effectual  and  reliable  than  any  outward 
arm.  How  good  it  is  to  know  that  unto  us 
this  help  is  graciously  offered.  Surely  this 
knowledge  should  stimulate  us  always  to  be 
found  watching ;  that  even  in  times  of  our 
greatest  need,  when  the  6ares  of  the  world 
and  many  different  hindrances  press  closely 
arouud  us,  we  may  be  ready  to  receive  these 
heavenly  visitations. 

Be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  that  my  spirit 
is  very  often  with  thee,  and  surely  1  desire 
thy  encouragement  in  a  full  submission  to  the 


forming  Hand  as  it  may  be  laid  upon  thee. 
The  vessels  differ,  and  so  does  the  aeedfuJ 
preparation  for  service.  We  know,  too,  that 
in  the  neat  arrangement  of  a  closet,  the 
housekeeper  generally  places  together,  side 
by  side,  those  vessels  which  are  formed  alike 
or  used  for  the  same  purposes — while  to  others 
another  place  is  assigned.  If  we  apply  this 
simile,  which  has  just  come  up  as  I  have 
been  writing,  we  can  see  why  some  of  us  are 
not  in  as  close  companionship  as  others, 
though  there  may  be  a  sweet  unity  of  spirit 
and  desire  for  each  other's  growth.  I  am 
sure  I  desire  for  thee  that  experience,  which 
may  place  thee  and  keep  thee  above  those 
doubtings  and  falterings  which  have  often 
caused  me  sorrow ;  and  I  want  thee  to  look 
only  unto  Him  who  has  put  thee  forth  for 
direction  and  support. 

Thy  acceptable  note  of  Sixth-day  has  been 
received,  and  this  morning,  after  we  had  had 
our  hour  of  quiet  retirement  in  our  own  room, 
had  read  a  sermon  of  Robertson's  and  a  chap- 
ter from  the  good  book,  I  felt  like  communing 
with  thee  for  a  little  while. 

Thou  asks  how  we  have  spent  our  First- 
day  mornings  here,  (at  the  sea  side,)  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  way  had  opened  to  hold 
a  public  Friends'  meeting.  To  this  I  must 
answer  it  has  not.  Whether  way  would  have 
opened  had  we  rightly  sought  it,  I  cannot  say  : 
but  there  was  not  in  either  of  our  minds  the 
least  prompting  to  do  so.  We  have  had  inti- 
mations that  our  company  would  be  accept- 
able at  the  meeting,  which  is  regu- 
larly held  in  a  hired  room.  I  have  tried  to 
analyze  the  feeling  which  prevented  my  ac- 
ceptance, but  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  it 
is  all  wrong  or  all  right ;  so  it  must  be  a  com- 
pound of  both.  Perhaps  the  leading  feeling 
is  an  objection  to  occupying  &  false  powtion — 
appearing  to  feel  a  unity  of  faith  which  I  do 
not  feel.  I  know,  too,  that  we  can  worship 
without  being  in  a  meeting-house,  and  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  little  season  of  quiet  musing 
this  morning,  I  saw  with  more  clearness  my 
shortcomings,  accompanied  with  resolutions 
to  let  the  time  past  suffice,  and  do  better  in 
future  than  I  might  have  done  if  gathered 
with  the  multitude,  where  there  would  not 
have  been  a  unity  of  exercise. 

How  sweet  to  feel  the  uniting  influences  of 
a  friendship  chastened  by  a  holy  love! — is 
this  too  Strong  for  one  so  poor  and  unworthy 
as  thy  friend?  If  so,  thou  wilt  excuse  it :  for 
it  seems  to  me  tlmt  no  other  cement  could  so 
bind  heart  to  heart — could  so  strengthen  good 
resolves  with  crariny*  still  for  more.  When 
tempted  sometimes  to  question  whether  I  have 
ever  known  the /rue  tun  which  enlightens  and 
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invigorates  the  Christian's  world,  I  encourag- 
ingly remember  the  assurance  formerly  given, 
"  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 
Oh !  then  let  us  not  distrust  the  goodness  and 
mercy  by  which  both  thou  and  I  have  been 
followed  in  our  devious  pathway  through  life. 
Let  us  rather  acknowledge  that  in  blessing 
we  have  been  remembered,  and  in  chastening, 
Divine  Mercy  has  been  so  mingled  as  to  cause 
us  to  feel  that  truly  sometimes  our  Father 
makes  "  clouds  his  chariots." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  28,  1870. 

The  Late  Yearly  Meeting.— On  tak- 
ing the  pen  to  review  our  late  annual  gather- 
ing, no  language  presents  equally  expressive 
as  the  exclamation,  Wonderful — wonderful ! 
Truly  wonderful  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  week. 

When  we  consider  the  large  gathering — 
the  variety  of  mental  organizations— the  dif- 
ference of  spiritual  growth — the  diversity  of 
individual  concerns  and  the  amount  of  strong 
will  sometimes  only  measurably  subject  to  di- 
vine government, — and  when  we  see  all  these 
brought  so  nearly  into  a  oneness  of  feeling  as 
to  be  able  to  harmonize  in  action  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  surely  we  can  unite  in  the  lan- 
guage— Wonderful — wonderful — and  feel  that 
this  work  was  accomplished  through  that 
"  faith  which  worketh  by  love  to  the  purifying 
of  the  heart." 

Although  our  annual  gathering  has  al- 
ready received  an  editorial  notice,  and  our 
readers  will  be  furnished  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  men's  and  the  minutes  of  the  wo- 
men's meetings,  we  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  favor  we  have  received, 
and  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  memorable  sea- 
son ;  and,  having  editorially  anticipated  the 
occasion,  with  desires  that  it  might  be  a 
spiritual  feast,  we  now  acknowledge  that 
these  desires  and  anticipations  have  been 
more  than  realized. 

Our  spirits  were  gladdened  by  an  abun- 
dant evidence  that  our  confidence  in  "  the 
Engrafted  Word,  that  is  able  to  save  the  soul," 
faileth  not,  but  that  as  a  people,  wTe  hold  this 
blessed  Truth  in  increasing  simplicity  and 
clearness. 

As  one  subject  after  another  claimed  the 


attention  of  our  meeting,  evidence  was  giveri 
that  many  of  our  younger  Friends  were  at 
their  posts,  waiting  for  the  word  of  command 
and  this  evidence  furnished  reasonable  ground  I 
for  hope  that  there  will  be  a  continued  suc-1 
cession  of  testimony-bearers,  when  those  who* 
have  for  many  years  borne  the  burden  of  the-] 
Word,  shall  be  called  away  from  this  scene, 
of  action. 

We  shall  long  remember  the  patient  and 
earnest  sitting  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the 
active  participation  of  the  middle-aged  in 
the  business  that  came  before  the  meeting, 
and  the  lively  exercises  of  the  mothers  in  our 
Israel  rest  upon  our  minds  as  a  blessing  from 
on  high.  The  signs  of  the  time  are  encour- 
aging and  give  promise  of  a  rich  harvest — 
even  the  fruits  of  obedience  to  individual  im- 
pressions of  duty. 

The  article  "  Friends  in  South  Carolina" 
was  kindly  sent  us  by  our  friend  Dr.  E.  Mich- 
ener. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

5th  mo.  29th,  Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

6th  mo.  5th,  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  Medford,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  Perm's  Manor,  Pa.s  10  A.M. 

"         "  Middletown,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 

"         "  Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10 J  A.M. 

"        "  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


SCATTERED  SEEDS, 
For  the  Children. 

This  paper  is  issued  monthly  by  "  The  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting," 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
the  young.  Six  pages  are  devoted  to  Juvenile  lite- 
rature, illustrated  by  appropriate  cuts,  and  two 
pages  to  First-day  School  matters.  Its  success  the 
first  year  exceeded  our  expectations,  but  to  meet 
expenses  it  will  require  a  circulation  of  at  least 
4000  copies,  which  is  much  beyond  its  present  issue. 
That  number  has  been  directed  to  be  printed  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Association,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  subscribers  be  found  for  them. 

Those  not  interested  in  First-day  Schools  will 
nevertheless  find  it  a  valuable  little  paper  for  their 
children,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  invite  every  one 
to  aid  in  increasing  the  subscription  list. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  addressing  the 
Editor,  L.  H.  Hall,  Box  681,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Terms  always  in  advance.  Single  copy,  50  cts. 
per  year ;  in  clubs  of  twenty  or  more,  35  cts.  each. 

Edwin  Craft,  Mary  S.  Lippincott, 

Emma  Worrell,  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr. 

Letitia  S.  Cadwallader,    Charles  Adams, 

Louisa  J.  Roberts,  John  H.  Reed, 

Publishing  Committee. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTERS  FROM  THE   EAST. — NO.  IV. 

Nile  River,  2d  mo.  8,  1870. 

We  left  Thebes  day  before  yesterday,  after  a 
week's  sojourn  at  that  most  remarkable  point 
of  this  wonderful  river.  What  shall  I  tell 
you  of  that  memorable  week,  but  that  each 
and  every  day  did  I  wish  you  could  all  share 
in  the  interest  and  wonder  excited  by  the  im- 
mense extent  and  colossal  size  of  the  ruins 
we  have  been  exploring.  Our  boat  was  an- 
chored opposite  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  house, 
built  on  the  temple  of  Luxor,  and  an  unin- 
viting home  it  looked  to  us,  despite  its 
venerable  foundations. 

Our  four  American  dahabeahs  were  moored 
near  enough  to  each  other  to  make  visiting 
quite  agreeable.  Some  of  our  excursions  were 
taken  together,  when  we  formed  quite  a  grand 
cavalcade.  We  numbered  eighteen  persons 
besides  a  guide  and  waiter  for  each  party,  all 
mounted  on  donkeys,  and  each  donkey  ac- 
companied by  a  boy  carrying  a  stick  to  punch 
the  poor  animal ;  in  addition  to  these  a  number 
of  creatures  howling  for  backsheesh  generally 
accompanied  the  procession.  I  expected  to 
find  a  modern  town  at  Thebes,  but  a 
few  miserable  mud  huts  and  some  consular 
residences,  built  on  the  temple  of  Luxor,  con- 
stitute the  dwellings  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
the  whole  value  of  which  would  not  suffice 
to  build  one  room  in  any  of  its  numerous  an- 
cient palace  temples.  At  Luxor,  the  temples 
are  so  buried  in  the  earth  and  sand,  and  so 
built  around  and  above  with  hovels,  that 
there  was  very  little  to  interest  us,  except 
a,  magnificent  red  granite  obelisk,  which 
i  stands  on  one  side  of  the  gateway  ;  the  cor- 
responding one  now  adorns  the  Place  de  la 
Joncorde,  at  Paris.  From  this  gate  an  ave- 
nue of  sphinxes  once  led  to  Karnak,  about 
L  mile  distant.    Of  Karnak,  it  is  impossible 

0  give  an  idea.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the 
argest  and  most  magnificent  ruin  in  the 
vorld,  and  was  built  by  successive  monarchs, 
ach  anxious,  by  building  the  part  he  added 
grander  and  more  colossal,  to  excel  those  who 
iad  gone  before;  thus  there  arc  a  thousand 
ears'  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  various  por- 
ions  of  this  wonderful  temple,  which  measured 

mile  and  a  half  around,  and  whose  ruins  are 
ow  more  impressive  than  ordinary  buildings 

1  perfection.  During  our  several  visits,  we 
andered  through  avenues  of  headless  sphinx- 
J,  gateways  sixty  feet  high,  columns,  halls, 
inctuaries  and  obelisks,  with  sculpturing  as 
iarply  defined  as  though  just  completed, 
he  grand  hall  of  columns  contains  one  huu- 
•cd  and  thirty-four  pillars,  sixty-two  feet 
gh,  and  walls,  obelisks,  porticoes,  gateways 
id  columns  are  all  covered  with  sculptures 
id  paintings  of  battle  scenes,  sacrifices,  and 


every  imaginable  and  unimaginable  device. 
In  our  excursions  to  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  we  visited  several  other  temples.  Medi- 
net  Haboo,  one  of  the  first,  had  the  slender 
columns  of  a  Christian  temple  inside  of  its 
vast  halls  of  gigantic  pillars ;  and  Christian 
and  pagan  ruins  mingle  together  their  story, 
in  stone,  of  ages  past.    Of  course  we  visited 
the  colossi,  with  their  immense  hands  still 
resting  solemnly  on  their  knees,  as  when, 
some  thousand  years  ago,  people  assembled 
at  sunrise  to  hear  the  sounds  from  tbe  one 
called  Memnon.    We  also  visited  the  Mem- 
nonium  or  Rameseum,  in  itself  a  striking 
ruin,  near  which  lies  the  broken  figure  of 
Kameses  the  Great,  the  red  granite  stone 
which  formed  it  having  weighed  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  tons  ;  immensity  appear- 
ing to  be  the  object  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
To  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  passed 
through  a  desolate-looking  valley  without  a 
particle  of  vegetation.    The  sun  was  intensely 
hot  on  that  day  ;  the  bare  hills  reflected  the 
heat,  and  the  dust  from  the  desert  and  from 
the  limestone  rocks  was  stifling.    Kone  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  are  more  curi- 
ous than  the  eombs.     They  are  formed  of 
vast  excavations  made  in  the  rocks,  and 
walls,  columns  and  halls  are  covered  with 
sculptures  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of 
the  intended  occupant, — processions,  trades 
and  animals,  from  man  to  monkey,  and  gi- 
raffes to  grasshoppers.    Carpenters,  black- 
smiths and  bakers  are  seen  plying  their  tradi  a : 
in  fact,  a  careful  student  might  read  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  times  from  these  walls  ;  and  so 
like  are  they  to  the  things  of  to  day,  that  if 
Solomon  were  here,  he  could  still  declare, 
"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  On 
the  walls  of  one  room,  the  designer  had  drawn 
the  figures  to  be  sculptured  in  red  lines,  and 
the  drawings  were  corrected  with  black  marks. 
Three  thousand  years  have  pitted  since  this 
work  was  interrupted  never  to  be  completed. 
Who  knows  but  the  very  hands  that  planned 
it  were  the  ones  offered  to  us  for  sale,  for 
feet  and  hands  and  heads  of  mummies  met 
us  at  every  turn  ;  a  lew  piasters  being  asked 
for  these  portions  of  beings  who  once  lived 
and  planned,  feared  and  hoped,  in  these  very 
places. 

Tbe  evening  before  we  left  Thebes,  we  in- 
vited OUT  friends  from  the  other  boats  to  dine 
with  us.  As  much  (o  our  surprise  as  that  of 
our  guests,  it  turned  out  to  he  a  fine  affair, 
our  dragoman  evidently  desiring  to  create  a 
sensation.  Alter  an  excellent  dinner  of 
eight  or  ten  courses,  a  centre  piece  apjx^artxi 
for  dessert — a  fancy  form  of  loud  cake  with 
a  standing  figure  holding  a  paper  ting,  on 
which  was  written,  "Viva  la  Filadelli."  Cof- 
fee was  then  served  on  deck,  which  was  illu. 
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urinated  with  rows  of  lanterns,  and  two  strings 
of  lights  also  reached  from  each  end  of  the 
boat  to  the  mast-head.  The  plank  leading  to 
the  shore  was  ornamented  on  each  side  with 
palm  branches  and  colored  lights.  On  the 
lower  deck  our  Arabs,  with  some  from  the 
other  boats,  were  singing  and  dancing,  and 
occasionally  our  dragoman  fired  off  the  can- 
non, until  we  requested  him  to  desist ;  in 
short,  everything  was  conducted  in  as  odd  a 
style  as  possible  for  us.  We  went  on  shore 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  illumination,  and  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren, clapping  their  hands  and  crying,  "  Hip, 
hip,  hurra !"  evidently  delighted  with  their 
few  words  of  English,  the  illumination,  and 
the  additional  chance  of  "  backsheesh,  back- 
sheesh,"— a  word  that  greets  us  at  every  turn 
and  at  all  hours.  Poor  creatures!  the  coun- 
try looks  so  desolate,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Nile,  that  I  do  not 
wonder  they  think  the  Howadgers,  who  have 
money  and  time  enough  to  wander  up  here, 
are  bound  to  help  them.  One  of  my  donkey 
boys  said  "  all  Howadgers  had  plenty  of 
backsheesh." 

One  evening  we  made  a  moonlight  excur- 
sion to  Karnak ;  the  air  was  balmy,  the  at- 
mosphere intensely  clear,  the  light  of  the 
moon  silvery  bright,  as  we  rode  past  palm 
groves  and  through  avenues  of  mutilated 
sphinxes,  to  where  the  grand  old  columns 
and  gates  and  corridors  and  obelisks,  whose 
years  are  counted  by  thousands,  stood  out  in 
the  solemn,  mysterious  beauty  of  moonlight 
and  shadow.  Karnak,  as  we  saw  it  then,  is 
a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Second  mo.  21st  We  are  spending  the  eve- 
ning on  a  sand-bank,  and  our  sympathies  are 
aroused  for  the  poor  sailors  who  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  get  us  off. 

22d.  We  remained  on  the  sand-bank  until 
this  morning,  when  R.'s  boat  came  along,  and 
the  men,  adding  their  strength  to  our  own, 
succeeded  in  releasing  us.  All  night  our 
poor  Arabs  were  in  the  water  trying  to  lift 
the  boat  off  the  bar.  Tourists  and  guide-books 
speak  of  the  laziness  of  these  Arabs,  and  im- 
press the  necessity  of  governing  them  severe- 
ly ;  but  we  have  had  no  trouble.  Our  crew 
have  been  as  faithful  and  industrious  as  pos- 
sible, tracking,  panting,  pulling  at  their 
heavy  oars  with  scarcely  an  intermission  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  or  jumping 
into  the  river,  and  all  done  promptly  and 
cheerfully.  Their  food  our  workmen  would 
consider  totally  inadequate  in  quantity  and 
quality ;  some  black  bread,  broken  in  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  with  lentils  boiled  in  water, 
thoroughly  mixed  into  a  mass,  seems  eagerly 
and  contentedly  devoured  by  the  crew,  and 
no  one  appears  annoyed  that  the  same  wooden 
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bowl  serves  as  a  washing  tub  for  the  Arab's 
clothing.  The  unchanged  manners  and  cus-I 
toms  of  this  country  often  illustrate  allusions! 
in  Scripture.  When  we  seethe  present  man-  | 
ner  of  brick-making,  we  understand  howlj 
hard  was  the  command  to  the  Israelites  "  toj 
make  bri'cks  without  straw."  A  quantity  off 
mud  and  chopped  straw  are  mixed,  then  i 
formed  into  the  shape  of  bricks  and  put  inm 
the  sun  to  dry ;  and  so  durable  are  they,  that  t 
bricks  are  now  found  stamped  with  names  * 
which  date  one  thousand  years  B.  C.  Then  1 
again,  my  idea,  in  a  hot  journey,  of  finding* 
shade  was  that  of  a  green  tree  or  woods  ;  but  j 
lately,  on  taking  a  long  ride  to  visit  somaj 
tombs,  after  passing  along  a  desolate  sandy  j 
road, — the  hot  sun  reflected  from  the  burning  j 
sand — we  came  to  the  grateful  shelter  of  a  high 
rock,  and  felt  the  full  force  of  the  expression,  j 
"The  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in,a  weary] 
land." 

For  the  past  few  days  we  have  been  meelj 
ing  numbers  of  boats  laden  with  men  literal-! 
ly  packed  together.    The  Viceroy  has  jujj 
determined  to  build  a  canal  for  irrigation  from 
Silsilis  to  the  pyramids  near  Cairo,  a  distant 
of  500  miles.    As  he  wishes  it  done  befo™ 
the  next  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  his  soldieB 
are  impressing  and  sending  off  thousands  aj 
these  poor  creatures,  some  say  100,000 ;  cen 
taiuly  great  numbers  have  passed  us.    Somffl  1 
times  they  are  tied  together  to  keep  then  i 
from  escaping,  and  we  are  continually  hearing  1  1 
the  soldiers,  at  the  towns  along  the  shore,!  I 
firing  off  their  guns  to  intimidate  the  poorna-:  : 
tives.    It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  people  talk;:  1 
of  the  temple  of  Dendera  as  being  quite  modq  i 
ern,  having  only  been  built  in  Cleopatra^  1 
time.    There  are  two  fine  bas  relief  likeness* 
of  that  celebrated  lady  on  the  outer  wall 
which  are  believed  to  be  good,  as  having  beer  j 
taken  from  nature,  and  agreeing  with  alltho&J  t 
executed  in  her  time. 

We  have  been  more  than  six  weeks  withoil  fi 
seeing  a  drop  of  rain  or  a  heavy  cloud.    1 1 
told  you  of  the  heavy  rain  before  we  left  oil  1 
Cairo,  such  a  one  as  had  not  been  known  fil  c 
a  hundred  years.    It  is  said  that  in  lowe 
Egypt  there  is  more  rain  than  formerly,  owin 
to  the  great  number  of  trees  planted  by  M$l- 
hamet  Ali — forty  millions,  it  is  said  ;  but  p$l  k 
haps,  like  the  forty  cats,  it  may  have  been  btflr 
one  million.    I  feel  quite  anxious  to  kno  j 
whether  you  receive  our  letters  ;  they  are  eiija 
trusted  to  Arab  runners,  who  are  changl!? 
every  three  miles,  and  take  eight  days  to  f*$|t 
form  the  journey  of  450  miles  from  Thebes  «] 
Cairo. 

At  Minieh  we  visited  one  of  the  largest  :J  1 
the  numerous  sugar  factories,  owned  by  tlr 
Pacha.    We  also  passed  by  his  palace  just  I 
time  to  have  a  good  look  at  him  as  he  gl 
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into  his  boat.  He  is  a  portly,  good-natured 
looking  man. 

I  told  you  in  one  of  my  former  letters  of 
the  fashion  among  the  belles  of  upper  Egypt 
of  wearing  rings  in  one  of  their  nostrils,  but 
another  mode  is  prevalent  here,  if  adopted, 
that  would  enable  some  of  our  young  ladies 
to  exhibit  more  of  their  jewelry  at  one  time. 
They  wear  two  pairs  of  large  earrings,  one 
according  to  our  home  fashion,  the  other  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  the  ear  and  hanging 
down  to  meet  the  lower  pair.  As  we  pass, 
they  sometimes  pull  off  a  bracelet,  or  jerk  out 
an  earring,  and  insist  upon  our  purchasing  it. 

Second  mo.  2ith.  The  wind  was  so  high  that 
the  boats  were  obliged  to  put  into  the  shore 
for  the  day.  Some  of  us  took  a  walk,  and 
were  sorry  to  see  myriads  of  locusts  devouring 
the  crops,  trees,  and  every  green  thing  ;  the 
havoc  was  complete,  but  fortunately  not  very 
extended.  On  spots  of  earth  where  they 
alighted,  the  color  of  the  ground  seemed 
changed  in  an  instant,  so  completely  did  they 
cover  it  with  their  yellow-hued  bodies.  Every 
blade  of  grass,  and  every  sprig  of  green, 
seems  valuable  in  this  country,  where  the  des- 
erts cover  so  great  a  space,  and  the  produc- 
tive tract  is  so  narrow.  We  frequently  see 
the  men  eating  grass  or  green  leaves,  and  our 
donkey  boys  pull  beans  and  offer  them  to  us. 
Of  course  we  decline,  when  they  greedily  eat 
beans,  leaves  and  all.  We  are  almost  at  the 
end  of  our  pleasant  trip  on  the  Nile,  expect- 
ing to  take  two  or  three  more  excursions 
only ;  one  will  be  to  the  Pyramids.  Just 
now,  temples,  tombs  and  pyramids  are  sink- 
ing into  insignificance  in  our  growing  anxiety 
for  news  from  home. 


SHETLAND  KNITTING. 

"Until  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  knitting  for  sale  in  these  islands  was 
confined  to  stockings  and  seamen's  coarse 
frocks  ;  the  remainder  of  the  wool  was  home- 
made into  blankets  and  stuffs  for  common 
wear.  It  is  now  found  more  profitable  to  pur- 
chase Manchester  or  Leeds  made  cloths,  and 
manufacture  for  sale  the  native  wool  into  all 
sorts  of  delicate  fabrics  suited  to  the  invalid 
— the  noble — the  lovely — and  the  wealthy 
benevolent.  Our  gracious  queen  herself  has 
repeatedly  ordered  articles  of  elegance  and 
comfort  for  herself  and  her  family.  How 
amiable  does  our  sovereign  appear  when 
charity  thus  brings  her  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  work  of  perhaps  the  otherwise 
least  favored  of  her  people. 
't  "It  has  been  reported  that  the  present  va- 
riety of  knitted  patterns  was  imported  to 
Shetland  from  Spain  or  Germany.  This  is 
decidedly  a  mistake.  The  Shetlanders  were 
famed  for  beautifully  fine  and  regular  plain 


knitting  from  time  immemorial ;  a  pair  of 
gentlemen's  stockings  used  to  cost  two  guineas, 
and  were  so  fine  that  they  could  be  together 
drawn  through  a  lady's  finger-ring.  But 
about  the  year  1838,  a  visitor  to  the  islands 
suggested  that  shawls  and  handkerchiefs, 
with  a  few  open  stitches  as  a  variety,  would 
likely  be  more  marketable,  and  more  remu- 
nerative. The  idea  was  eagerly  embraced, 
and  some  ladies  leading  the  way,  one  pattern 
after  another  was  tried  and  adopted,  long  be- 
fore a  book  of  patterns  ever  reached  this  lati- 
tude, till  gradually  the  combination  of  stitches 
and  patterns  are  never  used  in  the  process  of 
knitting.  Still  there  are  no  schools  or  manu- 
factories. The  fishermen's  daughters  knit  at 
their  own  homes  during  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings, or  through  the  midsummer's  twilight, 
often  leaving  themselves  a  short  time  for  rest. 
They  have  no  other  possible  mode  of  industry 
to  add  to  their  scanty  resources.  Their  fin- 
gers move  with  a  rapidity  the  eye  can  scarce- 
ly follow  over  the  most  complicated  patterns, 
with  no  rule  but  memory  and  minute  atten- 
tion. Hence  irregularities  may  often  be  dis- 
covered, and  hardly  ever  will  two  articles  be 
found  exactly  alike, — though  these  circum- 
stances serve  only  to  display  the  genuineness 
of  the  article. 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  on  the  part 
of  the  industrious  Shetland  women,  that  the 
competitions  of  trade  interfere  to  a  material 
extent  with  this  branch  of  national  industry. 
Imitations  in  Prussian  and  Australian  wool, 
wrought  in  the  looms  of  our  great  manufac- 
turing districts,  are  sold  in  the  city  shops,  at 
a  price  far  below  that  which  can  at  all  remu- 
nerate the  poor  knitters  for  their  efforts. 

"  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  complain  ox 
any  triumph  of  mechanical  genius,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  find  fault  with  the  principle 
that  any  spurious  articles  should  be  imposed 
on  the  community  as  genuine.  We  have  re- 
peatedly asked  for  Shetland  shawls  and  veils, 
in  large  and  popular  retail  establishments, 
and  have  been  shown  goods  that  never  saw 
Shetland,  with  a  bare  sprinkling  of  the  real 
articles  in  the  lot,  and  have  been  assured  the 
whole  were  of  the  island  manufacture,  while 
spurious  specimens  were,  either  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  consumer,  not  worth  a  fourth  of  the 
genuine. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  knitted  goods 
cannot  be  produced  in  quantity  large  enough, 
or  in  style  technical  enough  (if  such  a  word 
be  admissible  on  the  subject), to  form  any  in- 
ducement to  wholesale  purchaser?.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  those  person;*  who  desire  to  do 
the  poor  Shetlanders  a  kindness,  and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  .their  light  elegant  fabrics,  pre- 
fer to  order  what  they  wish  for  through  pri- 
vate chanuels,  direct  from  the  ingeuious  work- 
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women.  How  little  in  the  aggregate,  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  lavished  on  less  com- 
fortable, less  lady-like  articles  of  dress,  is  all 
that  the  poor  knitters  of  these  lonely  isles  can 
produce  ;  yet  how  great  an  amount  of  com- 
fort, of  hope,  of  gladness  would  there  be 
amongst  them,  were  more  encouragement  ju- 
diciously bestowed,  and  less  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  remunerative  sale  of  the  work. 

"Excepting  perhaps  in  the  town  of  Ler- 
wick, the  Shetland  girls  do  not  prosecute 
knitting  as  a  trade,  or  means  of  livelihood. 
They  have  many  other  things  to  do.  Their 
fathers  are  fishermen,  and  their  brothers  are 
probably  abroad  as  seamen  in  the  naval  or 
merchant  service :  each  family  has,  with  the 
cottage,  a  small  croft  or  farm  of  four  to  six 
acres  ;  the  work  belonging  to  which  is  done, 
in  by  far  the  larger  proportion,  by  the  females. 
The  produce  of  the  soil  may,  in  favorable  sea- 
sons, maintain  the  family  in  oatmeal,  pota- 
toes, and  milk.  Every  other  comfort  or  ne- 
cessary is  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  spin- 
ning and  knitting,  while  the  fishing  generally 
pays  the  rent.  You  will  never  see  a  Shet- 
land female  without  knitting  in  her  hand — 
while  talking  to  you  she  is  busy  working. 
Carrying  on  her  back  a  straw  basket  full  of 
peats  from  the  moor — or  seated  on  the  shaggy, 
wild-looking  pony  which  is  to  bring  some  fish 
from  the  sea-side  to  her  home — or  any  other 
errand  she  may  have  to  go — as  she  walks  or 
rides,  her  fingers  swiftly  ply  the  glistening 
wires.  This,  however,  is  stocking- working. 
The  fine  lace-work  of  the  veil  or.  shawl  bides 
its  time  in  the  quiet  evening  hours,  or  in  stolen 
moments  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  where  the 
cows  are  tended.  Sometimes  the  girls  meet 
together  on  a  wet  afternoon.  They  then  teach 
one  another  new  patterns.  They  strive  who 
shall  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
— they  sing  in  turn,  or  together,  interupted 
occasionally  by  a  little  gossip,  and  no  doubt, 
poor  things,  they  calculate  their  gains,  and 
speculate  as  to  how  these  shall  be  laid  out." — 
British  Friend. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 
Who  saith,  "Forgotten  years  are  dead  ?" 

Time  never  dies  ; 
To  heaven  departed  years  have  sped, 
There  to  record  things  done  and  said, 

And  even  the  thoughts  that  rise 
And  fall  like  waves,  and  seem 
As  evanescent  as  a  dream. 

Vainly  we  deem  the  Past  is  gone ; 

In  all  we  feel, 
In  all  we  wish,  or  are,  or  can, 
That  which  hath  been  decides  the  man. 

The  Past  is  real, 
And  casts  its  light  or  shadow  o'er 
The  years  that  shall  be  evermore. 
To  man  immortal  what  are  years  ? 

In  pilgrimage 


So  many  miles,  as  still  he  nears, 
Through  love,  and  joy,  and  toil,  and  tears, 

His  heavenly  heritage. 
Another  mile-stone  standeth  here  ! 
Pilgrim  !  be  glad, — the  last  is  near. 

— LippincoWs  Magazine. 


TOWARDS  EVENING. 
Father,  the  shadows  fall 

Along  my  way  ; 
'Tis  past  the  noon  of  day. 

My  "  westering  sun"  tells  that  the  eve  is  near  ; 

I  know,  but  feel  no  fear. 

And  loved  ones  have  gone  home — 

A  holy  band  ; 
I  hear  them  call  me  from  the  spirit  land — 

A  gentle  call. 
Yes,  dear  ones,  I  shall  come. 
0,  not  alone  !  though  now 

I  lead  the  van, 
And  with  uncovered  head 
Press  on  where  others  led 

When  my  young  life  began. 
I  am  not  left  alone, 
Though  they  are  gone  ; 
Sweet  voices  of  the  past, 

And  of  to-day — 
The  loved,  that  round  my  way 
Still  twine  about  my  heart — 
Tell  me  how  good  Thou  art. 
0  holy  Light  and  Love  ! 
Beam  on  my  soul, 
My  inmost  life  control ; 
Then  may  each  pure  thought  spring  ; 
And  peace,  with  gentle  wing. 
Brood  like  the  dove. 

— Monthly  Review  and  Religious  Magazine. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  WEALTH. 

In  a  former  article  we  pointed  out  one  of 
the  pernicious  evils  of  that  extreme  poverty 
which  haunts  great  cities,  and  is  the  almost 
constant  attendant  of  extreme  wealth.  We 
showed  that  the  most  precious  of  all  increase, 
infant  life,  is  sacrificed  in  hecatombs  to  this 
Moloch  of  poverty.  But  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  sorrows.  Suppose  these  children 
of  misery  escape  the  death  that  threatens 
them  in  what,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  we  call 
"their  cradle;"  suppose  them  growing  up 
amid  the  want  and  pollution  in  which  their 
parents  live;  and  what  is  before  them?  As 
soon  as  their  senses  are  capable  of  sight  and 
sound,  what  scenes  do  they  behold !  What 
language  do  they  hear?  To  what  tempta- 
tions are  they  exposed !  There  is  hardly  a 
Christian  parent  but  would  rather  see  his  own 
child  dead  than  living  in  the  risk  of  harm^ 
shame  and  guilt,  which  is  the  natural  lot  of 
these  poor  infants.  And  see  what  becomes  of 
them.  Out  of  their  ranks  come  the  thieves, 
murderers  and  villains  who  infest  and  poison 
society.  They  fill  our  prisons,  hospitals  and 
almshouses ;  they  are  shot  in  riots,  beaten  to 
death  by  policemen's  clubs ;  freeze  in  winter, 
drown  in  summer;  and  die  of  drink,  debauch 
and  disease  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
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In  other  countries  they  starve  to  death,  some- 
times by  thousands,  as  they  did  twenty  years 
ago  in  Ireland.  According  to  Mr.  Trench,  a 
veracious  writer,  about  200,000  persons  died 
of  the  famine  in  Ireland  in  1846-7.  "  They 
died  in  their  mountain  glens,"  he  says  ;  "  they 
died  along  the  seacoast,  they  died  on  the  roads, 
and  they  died  in  the  fields;  they  wandered 
into  the  towns  and  died  on  the  streets ;  they 
closed  their  cabin-doors  and  lay  down  upon 
their  beds,  and  died  of  actual  starvation  in 
their  houses."  And,  though  the  horrors  of 
that  famine  may  never  be  repeated,  yet  the 
chronic  condition  of  the  whole  British  poor 
is  growing  worse  rather  than  better.  Mr. 
Wallace,  an  English  naturalist,  returning  to 
London  after  eight  years  spent  among  the 
pagan  savages  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  expresses  some 
grave  doubts  whether  the  whole  British  com- 
munity of  Christians  has  attained  "  any  real 
or  important  superiority  over  the  better  class 
of  savages."  And  his  reason  for  the  doubt  is 
this:  "Our  vast  manufacturing  system,"  he 
says,  "our  gigantic  commerce,  our  crowded 
towns  and  cities,  support  and  continually  re- 
new a  mass  of  human  misery  and  crime  abso- 
lutely greater  than  has  ever  existed  before." 

To  the  same  effect  writes  Mr.  Norton,  a 
cool,  considerate  New  Englander,  for  the 
present  residing  in  the  mother  country  and 
studying  its  social  condition.  In  his  essav  on 
"  The  Poverty  of  England,"  lately  published 
in  the  North  American  Review,  he  says  :  "  Mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  couDtry — one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world — barely  drag  out  exist- 
ence upon  a  pittance  insufficient  to  secure 
food  necessary  for  health,  living  in  abodes 
unfit  alike  for  the  physical  and  the  moral 
needs  of  life.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
stated  that  the  poorer  classes  have  not  the 
power,  at  present,  to  raise  themselves  from 
the  degradation  into  which  they  have  sunk  ; 
it  cannot  be  too  well  understood  that  the  rich, 
the  prosperous  and  the  powerful  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  worst  existing  evils  of  so- 
ciety." And  this  is  the  state  of  things  in  a 
country  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been 
preached  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries! 

England  is  the  embodiment  of  wealth. 
"There  is  no  country,"  says  Emerson,  "in 
which  so  absolute  a  homage  is  paid  to  wealth." 
While  pauperism  is  increasing — with  the  most 
frightful  accompaniments  of  disease,  brutality 
and  crime — the  national  wealth  is  increasing 
too  at  the  rate  of  more  than  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  year.  While  one  in 
twenty  of  her  people  are  constantly  supported 
as  paupers,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  whole 
number  receive  public  relief  in  the  0011181'  of 
their  lives,  there  is  wealth  enough  in  the  coun- 
try to  support  everybody  for  a  single  year  in 


complete  idleness.  The  whole  income  of  the 
English  people,  considered  as  individuals,  in 
1867,  was  £662,000,000,  or  about  84,250,- 
000,000  in  our  currency ;  but  of  this  more 
than  a  sixth  part  went  to  7500  persons,  giv- 
ing them  nearly  $100,000  each,  while  no  les3 
than  eighteen  millions  of  the  population  were 
obliged  to  subsist  on  an  aveiageof  little  more 
than  $100  a  year. 

The  Greek  fable  tells  how  Heaven  requited 
King  Midas  for  his  foolish  prayer  that  every- 
thing he  touched  might  turn  to  gold.  When 
he  sat  down  to  meat,  his  food  and  drink  be- 
came gold  as  he  raised  them  to  his  lips;  and, 
though  he  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  he 
saw  himself  dying  with  all  the  miseries  of  the 
starving  poor.  This  was  indeed  the  poverty 
of  wealth.  And  this  is  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  may  be  the  condition  tow7ard  which 
our  country  is  tending.  Never  has  it  been 
so  easy,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  to 
accumulate  riches,  as  it  is  for  the  American 
citizen  to-day.  The  Stewarts  of  New  York, 
beginning  lite  in  poverty  fifty  years  ago,  now 
boast  annual  incomes  of  three  millions;  the 
builders  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  who  were 
poor  men  ten  years  ago,  ten  years  hence  are 
likely  to  possess  riches  compared  with  which 
the  revenues  of  Stewart  will  seem  small.  Mil- 
lionaires, who  used  to  be  rare  and  remarkable 
examples  of  good  fortune,  are  now  so  common 
that  a  village  which  does  not  contain  at  least 
one  feels  itself  humbled ;  while  the  great  ac- 
cumulations of  property  are  now  reckoned  by 
tens  of  millions,  and  soon  will  be  by  billions, 
perhaps.  And  along  with  these  great  prizes 
swim  thousands  of  lesser  gold-fish — properties 
of  a  hundred  thousand,  of  a  quarter  or  a  half 
million — which,  without  entitling  the  owners 
to  be  called  rich  in  the  modern  meaning  of 
the  word,  yet  place  them  in  the  wealthy  class, 
and  enable  them,  by  combination  in  partner- 
ships and  corporations,  to  wield  the  influence 
of  millions  and  tens  of  millions.  These  mill- 
ponds  of  capital  are  fast  finding  the  way  to 
turn  all  the  wheels  of  state  and  national  ad- 
ministration. See  by  whom  our  laws  are 
made  and  executed.  By  rich  men,  or  the 
agents  and  servants  of  the  rich,  and  chosen 
oftentimes  for  that  very  reason. 

The  legislation  of  all  the  larger  States  of 
late  years  has  been  controlled  by  men  who 
own  or  gamble  in  railroad  stocks.  Tliev 
have  said  to  this  lawmaker  or  that  governor, 
"Come,"  and  he  cometh;  ''Do  this, "  and  he 
doeth  it;  while  the  great  interests  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  and  the  sacred  cause  of  the  poor 
are  neglected  or  sacrificed.  Ami  this  is  an 
evil  rapidly  growing.  The  last  ten  years 
have  seen  it  come  to  dangerous  magnitude: 
and,  if  it  is  not  checked,  teu  years  more  will 
make  it  incurable. 
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Neither  can  we  regard  the  social  results  of 
increasing  wealth  in  America  as  wholly  or 
mainly  good.  The  old  times  were  not  so 
much  better  than  ours  as  some  suppose;  but, 
at  any  rate,  they  gave  a  slower  growth  to 
vice,  they  furnished  a  more  congenial  soil  for 
some  of  the  manliest  and  gentlest  virtues. 
They  made  success  the  result  of  long  and  pa- 
tient toil,  and  thus  impressed  upon  men's 
minds  the  great  lesson  of  God — that  labor  is 
the  birthright  and  inevitable  duty  of  all  man- 
kind. Thus  labor  became  honorable,  and  it 
was  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  be  idle.  We  car- 
ried the  notion  too  far ;  or,  rather,  we  gave 
too  narrow  a  definition  to  the  word  labor,  so 
that  the  best  work  of  poets,  philosophers,  art- 
ists and  men  of  thought  got  small  recognition 
among  us.  But  the  present  ease  of  acquiring 
wealth  is  encouraging  idleness  of  the  hurtful 
kind,  as  well  as  the  leisure  necessary  for 
thought  and  the  free  motions  of  genius. 
And  idleness,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  the 
mother  of  all  vice  and  misery :  it  breeds  pov- 
erty of  mind,  poverty  of  heart,  and  poverty 
of  soul.  Nay,  since  we  cannot  have  an  ex- 
cessively wealthy  class  without  also  having  a 
class  in  extreme  poverty,  we  see  two  forms  of 
idleness,  both  pernicious :  we  have  rich  idlers 
and  poor  idlers — spendthrifts  and  paupers — 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greatest 
curse  to  a  community.  The  rich  will  not 
work  because  they  need  not ;  the  extremely 
poor  will  not  work  because  they  cannot  find 
what  to  do.  Both  choose  to  be  idle ;  and  by 
that  choice  are  burdensome  to  the  rest  of  us 
who  do  perform  some  useful  labor. 

Men  would  be  rich,  and  so  they  may.  But 
it  should  be  the  wealth  of  the  community,  not 
of  the  individual ;  it  should  be  a  wealth  that 
excludes  poverty,  not  creates  it.  When  men 
understand,  as  we  hope  they  are  coming  to 
understand  more  and  more,  that  riches  should 
not  be  a  selfish  possession,  but  an  estate  man- 
aged in  trust  for  others — a  stewardship,  and 
not  an  ownership — then  we  shall  see  their 
true  beneficence  shine  forth.  No  community 
was  ever  too  rich,  if  it  only  knew  how  to  use 
its  riches ;  no  individual  need  ever  be  too 
poor,  if  the  love  of  mankind  for  each  other  is 
as  strong  as  religion  teaches  us  it  should  be. 
Let  us  seek  to  control  these  vast  forces  of 
modern  wealth  and  luxury,  and  make  them 
toil  not  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few  idlers,  nor 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  powerful,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  uncounted  multitude,  our 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord.  Then  may 
we  say  of  wealth,  as  Bacon  of  knowledge: 
"  'Tis  not  a  couch  whereupon  to  recline  a 
searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for 
a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of 
state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or 


a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for  strife  and 
contention  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale  :  but  a 
rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  relief  of  man's  estate." — Independent. 


WHAT  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  IS  DOING. 

The  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Repuhli- 
can  contains  the  following  account  of  Miss 
Linda  Gilbert,  with  whose  indefatigable  la- 
bor to  secure  certain  measures  of  prison  re- 
form, some  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  : 

"  Miss  Gilbert,  when  a  little  girl,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  used  to  pass  the  jail  on  her 
way  to  school,  and  would  sometimes  stop  and 
talk  to  the  prisoners  through  the  iron  bars 
that  guarded  the  windows.  She  used  to  take 
papers  and  magazines  from  her  home  and  pass 
them  through  the  window  for  the  prisoners  to 
read. 

"On  one  occasion  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  prisoner  who  appeared  to  her,  in 
her  youthful  innocence  and  purity,  to  be  a 
noble-looking  man.  He  possessed  a  fine,  in- 
telligent countenance,  and  his  hair  and  beard 
were  tinged  with  grey.  He  asked  her  to  let 
him  look  at  her  school-books,  and  after  com- 
plimenting her  upon  her  brightness  and  in- 
telligence, asked  her  to  bring  him  something 
to  read,  which  she  did,  and  stopped  frequent- 
ly to  talk  to  him.  He  had  been  a  man  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  character,  hut  in 
an  evil  hour,  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  he  had  been  tempted  to  com- 
mit a  forgery.  In  a  short  time  this  prisoner 
became  sick  and  finally  died,  but  before  his 
death  he  sent  for  the  little  girl  who  had 
brought  him  books  and  papers  to  read,  and 
asked  her  to  read  a  certain  chapter  in  the 
Psalms,  and  told  her  how  much  good  she  had 
done  in  furnishing  reading  matters  for  pris- 
oners, and  drew  from  her  a  promise  that  she 
would  continue  to  visit  the  prisoners  and 
bring  them  something  good  to  read.  When 
this  man  died,  this  little  girl,  who  had  been 
a  ministering  angel  to  him  when  sick  and  in 
prison,  was  present,  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
death.  True  to  her  promise  and  the  noble 
impulses  of  her  generous  heart,  she  continued 
to  visit,  and  talk  with,  and  read  to  the  pris- 
oners, and  take  them  delicacies  when  sick  ; 
and  the  more  she  saw  the  misery  consequent 
upon  a  system  that  almost  totally  ignored  the 
laws  of  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  the 
more  did  she  become  strengthened  in  a  reso- 
lution to  make  it  a  labor  of  love  to  devote 
herself  to  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
form in  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  jails 
and  prisons. 

"  Miss  Gilbert  has  visited  many  of  the  East- 
ern prisons  to  learn  from  comparison  of  the 
different  systems  in  practice  in  different  States, 
what  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  would 
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be  valuable  to  her  in  her  groat  and  philan- 
thropic work.  She  found  that  in  many  States, 
and  especially  in  Michigan — where  that  no- 
ble apostle  of  prison  reform,  Mr.  Brock  way, 
has  accomplished  a  great  work — they  were 
far  in  advance  of  us  in  theory  and  practice 
upon  this  subject.  In  Chicago,  Miss  Gilbert 
has  obtained  hundreds  of  volumes  for  the  use 
of  the  prisoners  there,  by  soliciting  voluntary 
contributions  of  money  and  books.  In  the 
course  of  her  work  she  has  had  many  times 
to  endure  the  gibes,  and  sneers,  and  arrows 
which  "  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy"  gets 
when  its  energies  are  directed  against  evils 
which  the  world  has  either  sanctioned  or  ac- 
quiesced in,  until  it  is  almost  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  the  peace  of  society  to  speak  against 
them.  But  every  opposition  has  served  but 
to  strengthen  her  in  the  determination  to  press 
on  in  the  work  which  in  her  heart  she  feels 
God^  has  marked  out  for  her." — Christian 
Register. 


MISTAKES  IN  LIFE. 

There  is  no  more  prolific  cause  of  repining 
and  discontent  in  life  than  that  found  in  look- 
ing back  upon  by-gone  mistakes.  The  word 
4  if"  is  on  all  our  lips,  in  accounting  for  the 
various  evils  which  beset  us,  and  we  are  fond 
;>f  persuading  ourselves  and  others  that  could 
certain  crises  have  been  decided  differently, 
:>ur  whole  course  in  life  would  have  been  one 
)f  unmingled  success,  instead  of  the  partial 
?ailure  that  it  so  frequently  appears.  This 
nelancholy  review  is  not  wholly  erroneous. 
NTone  can  tell  how*weighty  may  be  the  results 
)f  even  trifling  actions,  nor  how  much  of  the 
uture  is  bound  up  in  every-day  decisions.  We 
;an  never  calmly  revise  our  past  life,  without 
)eing  conscious  of  having  fallen  far  short  of 
he  ideal  with  which  we  started,  and,  com- 
mred  with  which,  the  reality  seems  indeed 
>ut  a  confused  medley  of  unfinished  begin- 
!  lings. 

'  The  great  error  men  make  in  this  revis- 
1  on  is  in  attributing  their  failures  to  circum- 
1  tances,  instead  of  to  character.  They  see  the 
|  nistakes  which  lie  on  the  surface,  but  fail  to 
race  them  back  to  the  sources  from  which 
hey  spring.    The  truth  is  that  crises  arc  the 

•  ccasions  for  bringing  out  predominating 
'  >oints  of  character.  They  arc  tests  of  the 
e  latttre  and  qualities  of  the  man,  rather  than 
e  antes  of  future  success  or  failure.  Chances 

re  lost,  and  opportunities  wasted;  advisers 
e  U  chosen,  and  disastrous  speculations  under- 

•  uken  ;  unhappy  attachments  fbfmed  and  ill- 
3  orted  marriages  contracted ;    but  there  is 

othing  properly  accidental  in  these  Bteps, 
'hey  are  to  bo  regarded  as  the  results  of  un- 
e  alauced  character  as  much  :is  causes  of  fu- 
3>  ure  misery.    The  disposition  of  mind  that 


led  to  these  errors  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  led  to  different,  but  not  Less 
lamentable,  results. 

We  see  this  clearly  in  judging  of  others. 
We  attribute  their  mischances  without  com- 
punction to  the  faults  that  we  see  in  them, 
and  sometimes  even  make  cruel  mistakes  in 
the  investigation ;  but  in  reviewing  our  own 
course,  self-love  draws  a  veil  over  our  imper- 
fections, and  we  persuade  ourselves  that  un- 
avoidable mistakes  or  unfortunate  circum- 
stances are  the  entire  cause  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes. This  spirit  of  mind  soon  leads  us  to 
implicate  also  friends  and  connexions,  and 
where  blame  is  inevitable,  to  throw  it  upon 
others,  rather  than  to  accept  our  full  share. 
If  a  mistake  is  acknowledged,  the  responsi- 
bility is  shifted  on  our  advisers,  and  even 
where  admitting  defects  too  glaring  to  be  en- 
tirely ignored,  they  are  usually  blamed  upon 
a  defective  education,  and  the  guardians  of 
youth  are  made  the  sole  offenders.  It  is  true 
that  no  circumstances  are  favorable ;  no  train- 
ing perfectly  judicious;  no  friends  wholly 
wise;  yet  he  who  is  ever  shifting  the  blame 
of  his  mischances  upon  these  external  car. 
is  the  very  man  who  has  the  most  reason  to 
trace  them  to  his  own  inherent  weakness  or 
demerits. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  habit  of 
looking  much  at  mistakes,  even  of  our  own. 
is  a  very  profitable  one.  Certainly,  the  prac-* 
tice  of  moaning  over  and  bewailing  them, 
and  charging  upon  them  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  us,  is  most  injurious  to  our  future  course, 
and  the  great  hindrance  to  any  real  improve- 
ment of  character.  Acting  from  impulse  and 
not  from  reason,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
these  mistakes,  and  he  who  would  avoid  them 
in  the  future  will  submit  all  his  sudden  im- 
pulses to  the  searching  and  penetrating  ordeal 
of  his  best  reason  before  acting  upon  them. 
Above  all,  the  steady  formation  of  virtttOUfl 
habits,  the  subjection  of  all  action  to  principle 
rather  than  policy  ;  the  stern  and  unflinching 
adherence  to  right,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  is 
discovered,  are  the  best  safeguards  against 
mistakes  in  life.  If  these  are  cultivated,  and 
observed,  we  shall  look  back  upon  past  errors, 
not  to  bemoan  them  or  to  blame  others  for 
them,  but  only  as  a  means  of  avoiding  thorn 
in  the  future,  by  controlling  the  evil  and  de- 
veloping the  good  points  of  our  character. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger, 


A  PNEUMATIC  TUBH  PQUB  HUNDK RD  MIll> 
BONO. 

The  following  extract  from  n  letter  received 
by  one  of  our  friends  describes  the  operation 
of  a  pneumatic  tube  between  GlfttffOW  and 
London.  Probably  few  of  our  read  en*  arc 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  process  by  w  huh 
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messages  and  packages  are  almost  instanta- 
neously transmitted  between  these  two  cities. 

"  I  had  occasion  to  send  a  telegram  to  Lon- 
don the  other  day,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
ceived a  reply  which  led  me  to  suppose  that 
a  serious  error  had  been  committed  by  my 
agents,  involving  many  thousand  pounds.  I 
immediately  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
asked  to  see  my  message.  The  clerk  said, 
*  We  can't  show  it  to  you,  as  we  have  sent  it 
to  London.'  'But,'  I  replied,  'you  must  have 
my  original  paper  here ;  I  wish  to  see  that.' 
He  again  said,  '  No,  we  have  not  got  it,  it  is 
in  the  Post  Office  at  London.'  '  What  do 
you  mean?'  I  asked.  'Pray,  let  me  see  the 
paper  I  left  here  half  an  hour  ago.'  '  Well,' 
said  he,  '  if  you  must  see  it,  we  will  get  it 
back  in  a  few  minutes,  but  it  is  now  in  Lon- 
don.' He  rang  a  bell,  and  in  five  minutes  or 
so  produced  my  message,  rolled  up  in  paste- 
board. 

It  seems  that  for  some  months  there  has 
existed  a  pneumatic  telegraph  betwixt  Glas- 
gow and  London,  and  betwixt  London  and 
the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  consists  of  an  iron  tube,  into  which 
the  messages  are  thrown  and  sent  to  their  des- 
tination. I  inquired  if  I  might  see  a  mes- 
sage sent.  '  Oh  yes,  come  round  here.'  He 
slipped  a  number  of  messages  into  the  paste- 
board scroll,  popped  it  into  the  tube  and 
made  a  signal.  I  put  my  ear  to  the  tube  and 
heard  a  slight  rumbling  noise  for  seventeen 
seconds,  when  a  bell  rang  beside  me,  indica- 
ting that  the  scroll  had  arrived  at  the  Gen- 
eral Post-office,  four  hundred  miles  off!  It 
almost  took  my  breath  away  to  think  of  it. 
If  I  could  only  go  to  Boston  with  the  same 
relative  speed,  you  might  count  on  my  pass- 
ing an  evening  every  week  at  No.  124  Beacon 
street,  and  returning  home  to  sleep.  Who 
knows  but  we  may  be  conveyed  in  this  mar- 
vellous manner  before  many  years  ? 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been 
a  large  tube  between  the  General  Post-office 
in  London  and  the  station  in  Eustice  square 
in  operation  for  a  number  of  years.  The  mail 
bags  for  the  north  are  all  sent  by  this  con- 
veyance, so  that  the  Post-office  receives  let- 
ters up  to  a  few  minutes  before  the  train 
leaves,  three  miles  off.  The  transit  takes  less 
than  two  seconds !  Surely  this  is  an  age  of 
wonders." — Boston  Transcript. 

ITEMS. 

The  late  great  hail-storm  in  Philadelphia  was  in 
some  respects  remarkable,  and  did  much  damage, 
but  it  has  often  been  far  exceeded  in  violence  and 
destructiveness.  In  Jackson,  La.,  in  1831,  a  fall  of 
hail  not  only  beat  down  houses  and  trees,  but 
killed  numbers  of  cattle,  although  it  lasted  only  for 
nine  minutes.  During  a  storm  in  Germany,  des- 
cribed by  the  Abbe  Maury  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  in  1798,  hail-stones  fell  that  ' 


weighed  eight  pounds  ;  and  there  seems  good  evi- 
dence that  in  the  storm  of  July  24th,  1832,  at  Tassi, 
a  single  hail-stone  was  found  that  weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  and  that  one  at  least  passed  through  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Heyne's  grave  statement,  that  a 
hail-stone  fell  in  India,  during  the  reign  of  Tippoo, 
that  was  of  the  size  of  an  elephant,  is  incredible  ; 
but  that  there  have  been  many  hail-stones  large 
enough  to  destroy  the  life  of  either  men  or  animals, 
is  certain*.  During  the  early  days  of  California, 
there  was  a  story  of  a  hail-storm  having  killed 
every  person  in  a  little  mining  eamp  in  the  moun- 
tains/ save  one  poor  fellow,  who  escaped,  much 
brui/ed  and  hurt,  to  tell  the  tale.  Some  meteorol- 
ogists have  supposed  that  ships  have  been  sunk  by 
the  sudden  weight  of  these  frozen  missiles,  and 
that  catastrophies  attributed  to  contact  with  moun- 
tains of  ice  have  indeed  been  caused  by  that  sub- 
stance, but  coming  from  a  vertical  rather  than  a 
lateral  direction. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  hail-storms  are  com- 
monly not  only  limited  in  duration,  but  confined  to 
very  moderate  areas.  That  which  visited  Philadel- 
phia does  not  seem  to  have  been  heard  of  elsewhere. 
The  great  French  storm  of  1788,  considered,  we  be- 
lieve, the  most  severe  on  record,  extended  in  two 
parallel  lines — one  of  five  hundred,  the  other  of  six 
hundred  miles  in  length ;  but  the  mean  breadth  of 
each  was  only  nine  miles,  and  this  instance  is  ac- 
counted altogether  unusual  and  phenomenal. 

—N.  Y.  Times. 

Manitobah  Lake,  which  has  given  a  title  to  the 
province  formed  out  of  the  Red  River  region,  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  small  island  from  which,  in 
the  stillness  of  night,  issues  a  "  mysterious  voice," 
though  there  is  no  real  "mystery"  about  it.  On 
no  account  will  the  Ojibways  approach  or  land  upon 
this  island,  supposing  it  to  be  tke  home  of  Manito- 
bah—  "the  Speaking  God."  The  cause  of  this 
curious  sound  is  the  beating  of  the  waves  on  the 
"shingle,"  or  large  pebbles  lining  the  shores. 
Along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  there  is  a 
low  cliff  of  fine  grained  compact  limestone,  which, 
under  the  stroke  of  the  hammer,  clinks  like  steel. 
The  waves  beating  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  cause  the  fallen  fragments  to  rub  against  each 
other,  and  to  give  out  a  sound  resembling  the 
chimes  of  distant  church- bells.  This  phenomenon 
occurs  when  the  gales  blow  from  the  north,  and 
then,  as  the  winds  subside,  low,  wailing  sounds, 
like  wispering  voices,  are  heard  in  the  air.  English 
travellers  assert  that  the  effect  is  very  impressive, 
and  have  been  awakened  at  night  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  listening  to  church- bells. 

On  the  last  day  of  Eighth  month,  1870,  will  take 
place  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  Congress  of  the 
Geologists  of  the  Alps.  This  body  embraces  those 
savans  of  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  Alps.  The  session  will  last  ttiree  days, 
and  then  excursions  will  be  made  to  the  most  in- 
teresting spots  (in  a  geological  point  of  view)  in  the  j 
vicinity. 

Women  are  now  permitted  to  follow  the  course  of  r 
medical  lectures  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  | 
and  subsequently  to  practice  medicine,  but  cannot  | 
take  degrees. 

Large  districts  in  France  are  given  up  to  the  rais-  I 
ing  of  silkworms.  On  some  of  the  limestone  plateaus 
north  of  Nismes,  which  are  bare  for  miles,  and  pre- 
sent  no  soil,  large  holes  are  excavated,  and  the  earth  p 
to  fill  them,  in  which  the  mulberry  trees  are  to  grow,  I- 
is  brought  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  so  great 
is  the  profit  of  this  culture. 
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PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. — (men's.) 
(Concluded  from  page  195.) 

It  was  remarked  that  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Queries  are  closely  allied.  If  men 
fail  to  meet  their  obligations,  they  become 
offenders  and  require  to  be  dealt  with.  But 
because  of  an  inability  to  pay  a  just  debt, 
we  must  not  at  once  conclude  there  is  an  at- 
tempt at  fraud.  Our  neighbor  with  cool 
head  and  wise  judgment  will  ride  into  pros- 
perity ;  and  another,  seeing  the  success  that 
attends  him,  will  think  to  do  the  same.  But 
we  are  all  fallible ;  we  do  not  see  the  many 
incidents  that  may  occur,  which  may  ere  long 
ruin  our  hopes.  And  when  we  find  one  thus 
unsuccessful,  we  should  not  call  him  an  of- 
fender and  cast  him  off,  but  gather  about 
him.  It  is  then  he  needs  our  help  ;  it  is  then 
he  needs  the  assistance  of  friends  in  "  such 
business  as  he  is  capable  of."  A  proper  un- 
derstanding of  our  discipline  will  not  require 
that  any  one  thus  situated  shall  be  banished 
from  our  religious  fold. 

Another  Friend  revived  the  language  of 
George  Fox  ;  that  we  cast  none  off  they  cast 
themselves  off.  If  we  rightly  obey  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  we  will  not  be  led  to  treat  any 
one  harshly:  but  we  must  deal  with  offenders 
for  the  honor  of  Truth. 

It  was  thought  by  another  thai  much 
rigor  had  been  manifested  in  administering 
the  discipline  toward  those  who  were  regard- 
ed as  offenders.    It  must  be  admitted  there 
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has  been  much  improvement  in  this  respect, 
but  there  is  room  for  more.  Particular  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  action  of  our  Society 
heretofore,  in  disowning  members  for  inter- 
marrying with  persons  not  members — for 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  dis- 
cipline— and  for  other  offences  comparatively 
trivial.  The  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  thus  cut  off  from  us  is  very  groat ;  they 
or  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  scattered 
in  almost  every  neighborhood  where  there  is 
or  has  been  a  Friends'  meeting.  Many  of 
them  are  still  as  much  Friends  at  heart  U 
most  of  us.  Is  there  not  something  due  from 
our  Society  in  its  collective  capacity  toward 
this  class  of  persons?  Should  not  some  ac- 
tion be  taken  toward  bringing  them  back 
into  membership  with  us? 

The  answers  to  the  Second  Annual  Query 
reported,  forty-one  schools  under  the  care  i  t 

Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  A  Friend 

remarked  that  the  Society  has  ever  regarded 
education  as  a  part  of  its  religion,  and  in  this 
as  in  many  other  things  is  shown  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  our  forefathers. 

This  query  enjoins  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  under 
the  care  of  teachers  in  membership  with  un. 
In  connection  with  this  we  may  very  properly 
consider  the  subject  of  First  day  school*. 
These  institutions  have  grown  QD  amongst  u* 
in  dilferent  places,  and  have  enlisted  the  in 
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terest  of  many  Friends ;  but  there  is  a  still 
larger  number  who  keep  aloof  from  and  take 
no  part  in  them,  and  to  this  class  the  speaker 
addressed  himself.  These  schools  are  cal- 
culated to  exert  a  most  important  influence 
either  for  good  or  evil ;  their  direct  object 
being  the  training  of  the  youth  upon  whom 
must  devolve  the  future  care  of  this  religious 
organization.  There  may  be  doubts  as  to 
whether  these  schools  are  always  conducted 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  important  object  they  have  in  view  ;  but 
such  doubts  would  be  removed  if  the  whole 
body  of  Friends  were  concerned  in  them,  and 
took  part  in  moulding  their  character.  A 
serious  responsibility  therefore  devolves  upon 
those  who  keep  aloof  from  them.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  our  members 
do  not  take  an  active  part  in  Society  affairs 
until  they  are  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  something  in- 
termediate between  our  purely  educational 
schools  and  our  disciplinary  and  religious 
meetings,  that  shall  give  employment  to  our 
younger  members,  and  enlist  their  affections 
and  services  in  the  work  of  upholding  and 
extending  the  principles  and  testimonies 
which  we  maintain  as  a  religious  body.  First- 
day  schools,  rightly  conducted,  supply  in  part 
at  least  this  great  want. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee were  read  on  Fifth-day  afternoon.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  last  year  that  they  should  devise 
some  plan  by  which  the  Yearly  Meeting 
might  be  better  informed  of  the  number  of 
schools  and  scholars  under  the  care  of  the 
Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings  than  we 
are  able  to  obtain  from  the  answers  to  the 
Second  Annual  Query,  they  prepared  thirteen 
Queries,  and  forwarded  a  copy  of  them  to 
each  of  our  Monthly  Meetings.  Reports  have 
been  received  from  nearly  all  our  branches, 
and  the  information  they  contained  was  di- 
rected to  be  arranged  in  tabulated  form  and 
published  in  the  Extracts. 

A  Friend  remarked  that  he  hoped  the  re- 
sult of  this  labor  would  not  be  lost  among  us. 

These  tables  inform  that  there  are  3,203 
children — not  members — but  who  have  one 
parent  a  member  of  our  Society.  He  wished 
us  to  take  this  matter  home,  and  inquire 
whether  it  is  not  a  duty  to  educate  these  chil- 
dren in  the  religion  we  profess,  that  they  may 
become  useful  members  of  society  ? 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
propriety  of  having  these  Queries  continued 
another  year.  But  it  was  generally  conclu- 
ded to  be  unnecessary  to  procure  such  statis- 
tics annually,  and  after  a  full  expression  of 
satisfaction  with  the  labor  of  the  Committee 
they  were  released. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  I 
affairs  was  read  on  Sixth-day  morning.    It  | 
was  directed  to  be  entered  upon  the  record  | 
and  published  in  the 'Extracts.    It  embraces  If 
a  full  account  of  the  labors,  of  the  Commit-  f 
tee  since  the  date  of  their  appointment, — ■  f 
mentions  the  formation  of  Indian  Aid  Socie-  I 
ties  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
warmly  commends  the  efforts  of  Friends  to 
provide  some  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life 
for  these  destitute  children  that  have  been  i 
committed  to  our  care. 

A  letter  from  Superintendent  Samuel  M. 
Janney  is  appended  to  the  report,  in  which  i 
he  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  various  tribes  in  the 
Northern  Superintendency.    It  appears  thati 
considerable  progress  has  already  been  made 
in  the  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  | 
Indians,  and  he  is  not  without  hope,  that  iffl 
proper  care  be  extended,  with  time  and  pa- -I 
tience  they  may  be  saved  from  extermination, 
and  fitted  to  become  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  essay  replies.^ 
to  the   epistles  read   at   the  first  sitting, 
produced  one,  which  was  united  with  audi 
directed  to  be  copied  and  forwarded  to  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  cor- 
respond.   A  member  suggested  that  the  epis- 
tles which  have  been  read  here,  might  be  read! 
With  profit  at  the  close  of  our  various  meet- 
ings at  home,  and  to  that  end  he  suggested  i 
that  they  be  published  in  the  Extracts. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
propriety  of  reading  the  Extracts  or  the 
epistles  at  the  close  of  our  First-day  morning 
meetings.  And  it  was  concluded  that  this; 
meeting  does  not  recommend  anything  in  the* 
matter,  but  leaves  it  with  the  several  meet- 
ings to  do  do  as  they  deem  best. 

The  large  attendance  of  our  younger  mem- 
bers, and  the  active  interest  manifested  by j 
them  in  the  business  of  the  meeting,  has  been^ 
a  source  of  encouragement,  as  evincing  a 
growing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church:; 
and  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  om 
earth.  Sympathy  was  feelingly  expressed  fori 
those  who  from  sickness  and  other  causes  have 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  us : 
and  a  kindly  word  of  remembrance  was  spo-j 
ken  of  those  who,  since  our  last  annual  as-i 
sembly  have  been  gathered  into  the  higheuj 
mansions  of  our  "  Father's  house." 

A  minute  embodying  the  exercises  of  the< 
meeting  was  read,  and  was  followed  by  a  sea- 
son of  profound  quiet,  during  which  every 
heart  seemed  bowed  in  silent  prayer,  or  raised 
in  thanksgiving  unto  the  God  of  all  our  sure 
mercies.  Under  this  covering  the  meeting, 
concluded. 

He  who  saves  in  little  things  can  be  libera]* 
in  great  ones. 
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g  For  Friends1  Intelligencer. 

Colerain,  Ohio,  §th  mo.  15,  1870. 
j  I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the 
j  .ccount  of  a  "Conscientious  Ship  Owner," 
I  yhich  I  have  recently  found,  among  the 
|  >apers  of  my  late  relative  Josiah  Fox,  a 
J  lative  of  Falmouth,  England,  and,  I  think, 
j  :ousin  of  the  Joseph  Fox  spoken  of  in  the 

0  iccount.  As  it  may  interest  many  of  the 
j  lumerous  readers  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
j  [  forward  it  for  publication,  should  it  be 

leemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  that  valuable 
japer.  M.  A.  U. 

1  FROM  LATE  LONDON  PAPERS. 

j  London,  Oct.  19. 

THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  SHIP  OWNER. 

t  We  present  the  following  instance  of  well 
e  principled  conduct,  for  the  admiration  of  all 
a  2jood  men,  and  as  an  example  to  the  rising 
f  generation  who  may  enter  the  commercial 
world. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Long 
Fox,  of  Brislington  House,  Bristol,  dated 
3d,  October,  1818,  the  object  of  which  let- 
ter was  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement 
contained  in  the  Rouen  Gazette,  relative  to 
a  transaction  which  Mr.  Fox  thus  relates  : 
"  My  father,  Joseph  Fox,  of  Falmouth,  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Quakers,  who  ac- 
knowledge no  political  enemies.    He  owned 
shares  in  two  vessels  prior  to  the  year  1778. 
These,  his  partners,  who  had  not  the  same  re- 
ligious views,  thought  well  adapted  for  cap- 
turing the  uninformed  and  defenceless  mer- 
chant ships,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rupture  with  France.    They  were  sent  to  sea 
with  this  intent,  in  defiance  of  every  objec- 
tion he  urged  to  the  contrary.    These  part- 
ners were  told  at  the  same  time,  that  if  suc- 
cess attended  the  enterprize,  he  should  con- 
isider  himself  as  a  trustee  for  the  original  pro- 
Iprietors,  and  should  return  the  portion  that 
might  fall  to  his  share.    Success  crowned  the 
expedition.     When  the  ships  accounts  were 
closed,  and  the  war  concluded,  he,  in  the 
year  1784,  set  about  making  the  restitution. 
His  own  engagements  did  not  allow  him  to  go 
from  home,  and  though  he  had  several  sons,  I 
was  the  only  one  at  liberty.    He  sent  me  to 
Paris,  and  drew  up  an  advertisement  for  the 
Gazette  de  France,  which  discovered  the  in- 
surers as  well  as  the  original  French  owners. 
Monsieur  Elie  le  Fibure,  father  to  the  pre- 
sent  Mayor  of  Rouen,  was  a  chief*  propriet  or  ; 
he  had  lull  power  from  all  the  parties  inter- 
ested to  treat  with  me,  and  he  rendered  me 
essential  aid.    The  money  was  a  ll  rest  tu  rd 
except  120/.,  for  which  there  were  QO  claim- 
ants.   JNly  dear  lather  in  the  meantime  died. 
This  balance  reverting  to  his  executrix,  was 
by  my  mother  and  her  children  consigned  to 
my  care,  to  be  disposed  of  in  France,  ou  some 


charitable  institution  for  the  relief  of  mer- 
chant sailors.  Unavoidable  impediments  and 
the  interruption  by  the  revolutionary  war 
hindered  the  settlement ;  but  the  balance  ha3 
in  the  interval,  accumulated  to  600/.  This 
then  is  the  sum  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  the  invalid  seamen  of  France, 
for  the  service  of  those  only  who  are  em- 
ployed in  commerce.  As  a  testimony  of  the 
respect  I  owe  to  Monsieur  le  Fibure  and  his 
late  father,  it  is  stipulated  that  a  tenth  part 
shall  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  relieving 
such  cases  of  distress  among  the  sailors  of 
the  port  of  Rouen  as  he  shall  think  require 
it." 


For  Friends1  Intelligencer. 
WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  KEEP  OUR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  WITH  US? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  try  to 
understand  the  religious  wants  of  those  we 
would  gather  into  our  Society.  We  must 
take  people  as  they  are,  and  their  spiritual 
needs  as  they  feel  them.  We  must  also  re- 
member that  the  young  may  crave  heavenly 
food  in  a  very  simple  form,  and  need  a  kind 
of  religious  training  no  longer  requisite  for 
the  mature  and  steadfast,  who  have  come  to 
the  full  realization  of  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
vine Light  in  the  soul. 

What,  then,  shall  this  simple  food  be? 

We  answer,  the  A,  B,  C — the  rudimental 
principles  of  religious  truth,  taught  and  ex- 
plained in  a  way  that  the  rational  understand- 
ing can,  in  part  at  least,  comprehend  ;  and  in 
a  way  that  shall  do  no  violence  to  the  facul- 
ties of  mind  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed, 
and  commanded  us  to  use  and  improve. 

Teach  first  the  principles  of  justice,  truth, 
mercy  and  love.  These  can  be  taught  at  a 
very  early  age.  Also,  teach  that  these  come 
not  unto  us  by  simply  asking,  but  by  that 
living  prayer  of  the  heart  that  incites  us  to 
do  the  deeds  of  kindness  and  charity.  It  is 
all  importaut  that  the^oung  should  be  earn- 
estly and  actively  engaged  in  labors  of  love 
for  the  happiness  of  those  around  them  ;  some- 
thing that  shall  cause  their  best  feelings  to 
flow  out  in  deeds  for  the  good  of  others.  If 
we  would  create  attachment  to  our  meeting*, 
those  meetiugs  must  aid  and  encourage  them 
in  such  benevolent  labor;  teaching  them  that 
religious  growth  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
our  watchful  obedience  to  the  prompting  for 
good  and  intuitions  of  right,  which  arc  the 
emanation  of  Divinity  implanted  in  every 
soul.  In  all  our  teachings  we  should  use  noue 
but  plain,  common-sense  terms,  that  "none 
may  mistake  our  meaning. 

Most  minds  need  to  see  religion  in  a  visible 
or  tangible  form,  that  may  be  explained  and 
understood  ;  aud,  when  so  comprehended,  be 
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interwoven  with  life's  duties  and  enjoyments, 
that  no  other  kind  of  influence  or  effort  shall 
be  needed  in  order  to  become  deeply  inter- 
ested therein.  True  religion  should  flow  into 
the  soul  as  naturally  as  the  breath  we  draw, 
and  its  manifestation  flow  out  in  deeds  as 
spontaneously  as  the  exhalation  of  that  breath. 

Men  may  and  do  differ  as  to  the  meaning 
of  certain  forms  of  expression,  but  all  agree 
in  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  man  for  the  love 
we  bear  to  human  kind,  in  trying  to  save 
their  fellow-men  from  sin  and  suffering — 
Irorn  error  and  iniquity — because  of  the 
yearning  of  heart  we  feel  that  these  shall  en- 
joy with  us  the  blessings  of  a  heavenly  life. 
Let,  then,  our  religious  teaching  be  plain, 
simple,  natural,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
universal,  unchanging  laws  that  govern  mind 
and  matter.  Avoiding  ambiguous  words  and 
unmeaning  phrases,  let  us  speak  of  our  re- 
ligious hopes  and  the  soul's  high  aspirations 
in  language  as  simple  as  that  our  daily  social 
life  calls  forth.  Let  us  cultivate  our  spiritual 
powers — promote  religious  development  and 
progress,  by  conformity  to  the  same  universal 
law  of  use,  labor,  growth — that  governs  the 
physical  and  intellectual  man. 

Infinite  Wisdom  fashions  and  upholds 
illimitable  worlds,  by  laws  in  which  "  there 
is  no  change  nor  shadow  of  turning;"  and  so 
also  in  the  world  of  mind  and  spirit.  Let  us 
then  acknowledge  the  universality  of  Divine 
Love,  and  not  expect  religious  growth  without 
labor,  and  also  co-operative  labor;  nor  expect 
spiritual  life  without  a  social  culture  that 
shall  warm  and  vivify  the  seed  divine  that 
lives  in  every  soul. 

Our  religious  life  needs  to  be  more  free, 
open,  social ;  less  exclusive,  hidden,  and 
monkish.  We  need  to  vitalize  our  faith  by 
making  our  daily  words  and  deeds,  more  es- 
pecially those  that  pertain  to  social  life,  a 
continual  expressing  and  outgoing  of  the  good 
that  dwells  in  the  heart.  Thus  we  shall  in- 
vest life's  every  duty  with  the  warm  halo  of 
devotion  to  the  right  and  the  true  in  little 
things,  and  cause  our  hearts  to  go  forth  for 
the  good  of  Humanity  in  all  things  great  or 
little. 

We  need  to  have  religious  gatherings  in  a 
more  social  way.  Whether  this  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  First-day  school,  teachers  or  adult 
class,  reading  circle,  social  religious  confer- 
ence, or  all  combined,  must  depend  on  the 
want  felt  by  those  who  seek  to  give  and  re- 
ceive religious  culture.  But  most  emphati- 
cally we  do  need  a  commingling  together  in 
some  way  whereby  the  craving  of  the  youthful 
mind  for  spiritual  food  may  find  an  answering 
sympathy ;  some  way  whereby  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  give  expression  to  their  hopes 
and  fears,  so  that  we  may  better  sympathize 


with  and  minister  unto  those  who  seek  the 
pathway  of  religious  life.    How  often  have 
the  young  mourned  the  silence  of  the  older  as 
to  religious  faith,  and  the  foundations  on 
which  that  faith  is  built,  as  though  these  were 
subjects  too  sacred  for  any  save  the  preach- 
er's lips.     Too  oft,  perhaps,  the  parent's 
tongue  may  "  cleave  unto  the  mouth"  because 
of  an  incompetency  to  explain  Divine  truth,  j 
and  to  speak  of  a  religion  they  themselves 
have  scarcely  felt.    Let  not  our  lips  be  sealed 
in  regard  to  that  which  most  deeply  interests 
us — our  spiritual  life  and  growth ;  and  by 
this  forbidding  silence,  drive  the  young  to 
seek  amid  the  forms  and  ritual  of  other  sects 
for  the  ,manna  that  shall  feed  the  hungry 
soul ;  finding  perhaps  in  those  ceremonials  j 
that  which  may  incite  the  religious  feelings  to  | 
present  activity — a  stimulant  too  often  mis-  I 
taken  for  the  bread  of  life. 

I  do  not  forget  that  we  should  guard  against  | 
"  lip  service"  and  "  the  idle  repetition  of  un-  1 
felt  truth,"  knowing  that  words  without  life — 
expression  without  feeling — will  never  reach  \ 
the  witness  or  warm  the  heart.  It  may  be  | 
well  also  to  remember  that  "  feeling  in  itself  j 
is  not  religion,"  but  only  as  infused  into  our  | 
life  and  developed  in  our  daily  deeds.  But  1 
let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  sl  true 
feeling,  a  living  prayer  and  spirit  glow,  that  j 
should  enable  us  to  live  daily  a  joyous,  re-  f 
ligious  life  in  the  performance  of  all  our  du-  'j 
ties : —  j 

"  Each  word  a  hymn,  each  thought  a  prayer."  I 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Not  long  since,  late  in  the  afternoon,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  little  boy  on  the 
steps  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  streets  of  this  city.  Laden 
with  packages,  he  had  rung  the  bell  and  seat- 
ed himself  to  rest.  Upon  inquiry  why  he  did 
not  wait  until  the  summons  was  answered  ? 
He  replied,  "  I  am  so  tired.  We  boys  have  to 
pay  our  own  car  fare  now,  and  cannot  afford  I 
to  ride."    I  thought  of  the  widow  with  small 
children,  a  limited  income  for  their  support; 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  remunerative  f 
employment  for  her  sons  ;  of  the  earnest  and  Ij 
prayerful  desire  that  they  might  be  able  to  | 
get  an  honest  livelihood,  (which,  alas  !  is  too  j 
often  sought  for  in  vain,)  and  I  said  in  my  j 
heart,  has  it  come  to  this?    Have  our  wants  I 
become  so  multiplied — the  demand  so  imper-  j 
ative ;  so  in  excess  of  the  supply,  that  econo- 
my  must  begin  here?    To  "  deal  justly"  is 
one"  of  the  strongest  precepts  of  our  Christian  j 
Religion.    How  wide  a  field  does  it  cover?  j 
How  beneficent  in  its  results  ?  Do  not  our  in- 
dividual  responsibilities  involve  some  per 
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sonal  sacrifice?  Do  they  not  remind  us  that 
we  should  impose  no  unreasonable  duties? 
We  cau,  at  least,  take  charge  of  a  medium- 
sized  package  ourselves,  instead  of  having  it 
sent  to  our  homes.  We  can  be  stimulated  to 
practice  such  self-denial  that  our  fathers  and 
husbands  may  feel  that  they  can  afford  to 
"do  justly"  toward  the  least  of  those  whom 
they  employ.  A  Mother. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A   LETTER  FROM  THE  OTOE 
AGENCY. 

Fifth  month  13,  1870. 
Esteemed  friend  D.  F.  W. — The  onion  seed 
\,  came  yesterday ; — we  thank  you  for  your 
I  promptness.    Considerable  of  it  is  already 
I  planted  :  they  value  onions  very  highly.  The 
Indian  name  is  Sanghunchie.    Their  name 
!  for  potatoes  is  Dohuochie,  and  peaches  and 
apples  (dried)  Shahunchie.      My  husband 
I  thinks  the  Indians  are  very  earnest  about 
.  planting;  he  bought  seventy  bushels  of  po- 
I  tatoes  for  them.    They  were  cut  in  our  cellar 
|  and  are  all  planted.    We  have  given  them 
I  beans,  peas  and  other  seeds,  and  the  majority 
■  are  working  with  a  will  in  their  fields  and 
patches.    The  men,  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tions, work  too,  though  a  number  are  idle, 
while  their  squaws  work. 

The  "Woman's  Eights"  movement  has  a 
foothold  here,  we  find,  much  to  our  surprise. 
This  morning  we  heard  an  old  man  proclaim- 
ing from  the  top  of  his  wigwam,  in  his  loud- 
est tones,  that  "  many  of  the  squaws  of  this 
tribe  are  growing  lazy  and  pert,  and  refuse 
to  do  all  the  work,  and  say  they  won't  cook 
and  do  for  the  men,  if  they  don't  help  work." 

Our  scholars  look  very  nice  in  their  new 
dresses  and  suits,  they  are  all  so  well  made. 
They  have  become  quite  careful  about  coming 
with  faces  washed  and  hair  combed.  Our 
school-room  is  now  in  the  house,  though  our 
new  school-house  is  about  half  up,  and  will 
soon  be  complete. 

The  books,  slates,  cards  and  black-boards 
are  all  useful  ;  we  thank  you  most  gratefully 
for  them.  A  large  number  make  quite  good 
letters  already  on  the  slates.  Our  first  class 
numbers  nineteen;  all  of  them  know  their 
letters,  and  can  spell  some  words  of  two  and 
three  letters,  and  know  the  names  of  objects, 
as  man,  saw,  cow,  cat,  dog,  &c.  Wo  show  an 
object,  then  lot  them  spell  it  out  in  concert,  if 
it  is  not  too  long.  They  can  count  readily 
anything  they  see.  In  about  two  weeks  the 
class  of  nineteen  will  be  ready  to  write  with 
pens  and  ink,  and  we  should  like  to  have 
some  writing  books  for  them.  I  still  hope 
the  Friends  will  sec  it  best  to  send  a  woman 
physician.  I  could  be  busy  every  day  in 
going  around  among  the  nick,  and  do  nothing  I 
else.    No  people  ever  needed  a  regular  phy- 1 


;  sician  more  than  this  people,  to  teach  them  to 
1  prevent  disease  and  take  proper  care. 

The  Otoes  were  disappointed  that  their 
i  treaty  was  not  ratified,  so  a  portion  of  their 
land  could  be  sold,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
buy  teams,  that  they  could  build  houses. 
They  sadly  need  oxen  and  wagons  to  haul  and 
work  with,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  imple- 
ments.   They  must  have  money  before  they 
can  build  even  log-houses.    Many  of  them 
are  renewing  their  wigwams.    The  chiefs  say 
they  are  getting  along  better  than  ever  before, 
and  wish  to  do  better  still ;  that  they  would 
rather  take  fifty  cents  an  acre,  than  to  keep 
all  their  land,  and  have  nothing  with  which 
to  improve  it.    Seventy-five  acres  of  wheat 
have  been  sown  ;  they  are  now  at  their  corn. 
My  husband  sowed  the  most  of  it  for  them, 
and  they  harrowed  it  in.    We  feel  much  en- 
couraged that  these  Indians  seem  disposed  to 
work  just  like  white  people,  when  they  get 
paid  for  it.    I  think  Albert  Green  has  great 
reason  for  encouragement,  for  this  spring  he 
has,  for  the  first  time,  broken  up  their  "  going 
on  the  war-path."    A  party  was  formed,  and 
getting  ready  as  fast  as  possible,  to  go  out  on 
the  plains,  steal  horses,  &c.,  and  bring  back 
scalps.    But  some  of  the  trusty  ones  came 
and  told  the  agent,  and  he  stopped  it  entirely, 
though  they  were  very  loth  to  give  up  the  ex- 
pected honor  and  booty. 

Gambling  is  not  practised  nearly  so  much. 
We  say  everything  we  can  against  it  when- 
ever we  see  it.  They  have  a  game  they  call 
Moccoser,  which  they  play  for  beads.  It  is 
something  like  <4  Hunt  the  button,"  and  the 
winner  is  paid.  The  use  of  tobacco  prevails 
among  them,  boys  and  all :  they  often  came  a: 
first  and  asked  us  for  it.  I  quite  rejoice  in 
telling  them  "  my  husband  never  uses  the 
filthy  Stuff."  They  always  laugh  when  I  will 
not  give  them  a  match  to  light  their  pipes, 
and  take  it  quite  good-naturedly,  when  we 
tell  them  we  can  have  no  smoking  in  the 
house,  or  spitting  on  the  floor.  We  find  In- 
dian children  can  be  disciplined  as  well  as 
other  children.  The  school  is  large,  sixty  to 
eighty,  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty. 
We  find  them  very  obedient.  They  like  to  be 
with  us  in  the  house,  see  us  work,  and  ask 
the  name  of  everything  ;  then  repeat  them 
after  us,  and  get  us  to  say  the  Indian  names. 
We  find  them  a  real  merry  people,  despite 
their  poverty.  Physically,  the  men  are  tine 
specimens.  The  women  work  more,  and  lug 
everything  on  their  backs,  as  soon  as  they 
can  lift  anything  ;  so  they  cannot  grow  so  well- 
formed. 

The  shaker  bonnets  you  sent  areverv  useful, 
more  to  than  any  other  covering  for  the  head, 
because  they  work  out  of  doors  so  much,  car- 
rying wood  ami  water,  and  not  a  tree  to^iado 
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them  from  the  sun.  Many  have  weak  eyes 
from  smoke  and  measles,  and  they  suffer  in 
the  sun,  and  go  around  on  hot  days  holding 
their  blankets  over  their  eyes,  when  they  have 
nothing  else  in  their  hands.  The  squaws  all 
ask  me  for  shakers,  and  I  wish  we  had  about 
two  hundred  added  to  the  dozen  you  sent. 
The  boys'  hats  are  just  the  thing,  and  are 
fully  appreciated.  They  were  all  delighted 
with  the  clothing,  and  eager  to  be  "fixed  up 
nicely."  We  have  a  very  nice  sewing  school, 
and  have  twenty-six  patch- work  quilts  well 
under  way,  which  are  to  be  finished  before 
cold  weather,  lined  and  tufted :  quilting  will 
be  out  of  the  question  here.  The  school 
was  stopped  two  weeks  while  the  house  was 
plastered  ;  we  had  to  live  in  the  school-room 
while  papering  and  painting  were  done.  It 
was  almost  as  open  as  out  of  doors,  but  now 
it  is  very  comfortable.    Thine  truly, 

S.  C.  Ely. 


"  GET  THEE  UP  INTO  THE  HIGH  MOUNTAIN." 
(Isaiah  xl.  9.) 

Our  knowledge  of  Christ  is  somewhat  like 
climbing  one  of  our  Welsh  mountains.  When 
you  are  at  the  base  you  see  but  little  :  the 
mountain  itself  appears  to  be  but  one  half 
as  high  as  it  really  is.  Confined  in  a  little 
valley,  you  discover  scarcely  anything  but 
the  rippling  brooks  as  they  descend  into  the 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Climb 
the  first  rising  knoll,  and  the  valley  length- 
ens and  widens  beneath  your  feet.  Go  higher, 
and  you  see  the  country  for  four  or  five  miles 
round,  and  you  are  delighted  with  the  widen- 
ing prospect.  Mount  still,  and  the  scene  en- 
larges ;  till  at  last,  when  you  are  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  look  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
you  see  almost  all  England  lying  before  you. 
Yonder  is  a  forest  in  some  distant  country, 
perhaps  two  hundred  miles  away,  and  here 
the  sea,  and  there  a  shining  river  and  the 
smoking  chimneys  of  a  manufacturing  town, 
or  the  masts  of  the  ships  in  a  busy  port.  All 
these  things  please  and  delight  you,  and  you 
say,  "  I  could  not  have  imagined  that  so  much 
could  be  seen  at  this  elevation."  Now,  the 
Christian  life  is  of  the  same  order.  When 
we  first  believe  in  Christ,  we  see  but  little  of 
Him.  The  higher  we  climb,  the  more  we  dis- 
cover of  His  beauties.  But  who  has  ever 
gained  the  summit  ?  Who  has  known  all  the 
heights  and  the  love  of  Christ  which  passes 
knowledge?  Paul,  when  grown  old,  sitting 
gray-haired,  shivering  in  a  dungeon  in  Rome, 
could  say  with  greater  emphasis  than  we  can, 
"  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,"  for  each 
experience  had  been  like  the  climbing  of  a 
hill,  each  trial  had  been  like  ascending  an- 
other summit,  and  his  death  seemed  like  gain- 
ing the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  which  he 


could  see  the  whole  of  the  faithfulness  and 
the  love  of  Him  to  whom  he  had  committed 
his  soul.  Get  thee  up,  dear  friend,  into  the 
high  mountain. 


Augustine  thinks  that  Stephen's  prayer  j  f! 
for  his  enemies  was  the  great  means  of  Paul's  I  J! 
conversion.  The  patience  and  meekness  ofti 
other  Christians  have  turned  all  the  injuries  1  ei 
thrown  at  them  into  precious  stones  ;  the  ?  0 
spirits  of  others  have  been  raised  in  blessing  \  1 
God,  when  they  have  been  loaded  with  rej]  0 
proaches  from  the  world  ;  they  have  bound  1  1 
them  as  an  ornament  to  their  necks. — Flavel. 


FALSE  SPIRITUAL  EXPERIENCES. 

Very  much  more  than  we  are  willing  to  ll  ( 
admit,  does  the  spiritual  depend  upon  thei  j 
physical  state.    It  may  not  be  strictly  true  j 
that  bodily  sickness,  in  all  cases,  produces  i 
spiritual  ailment,  but  it  certainly  is  true  that  I 
physical  disorders — especially  those  resulting  ij 
from  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs — 11 
are  often  the  prolific  parents  of  false  and  dis-  | 
torted  views  of  life,  of  evil  tempers,  of  soul-  J 
harrowing  dreams  and  visions,  in  a  word,  of  J 
the  most  dreadful  forms  of  hypochondria.  1 
Men  of  real  piety  sometimes  live  their  lives  « 
through  under  a  cloud  so  dense  that  appar«jl 
ently  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  can  j, 
never  reach  them;  they  "  go  mourning  al™j 
their  days,"  whining  and  groaning,  a  torment  t| 
to  themselves  and  a  trouble  to  their  friends,  and  I 
suffer  unspeakable  terrors  of  spiritual  expe-  i 
rience,  which  they  imagine  to  be  of  super-  A 
natural  origin,  and  all  because  the  delicate  * 
machinery  within   them,  so  fearfully  and  I, 
"  wonderfully  made,"  has  been  abused  till  it  is* 
utterly  out  of  repair. 

Spiritual  experiences  resulting  from  indi-  < 
gestion  are  not  apt  to  be  edifying,  either  tti|j 
the  subject  of  them  or  to  others.    They  re- 
press or  drive  out  of  the  soul  that  cheerful-  | 
ness  which  is  the  efficient  handmaid  of  cou£  | 
ageous  zeal  in  well-doing,  and  cast  a  shadow  J 
of  melancholy  upon  the  mind  that  unfits  it  t| 
for  active  labor.    We  know  of  an  earnest,  I 
faithful,  successful  pastor,  who,  getting  once  | 
into  a  state  of  dyspeptic  depression,  became  | 
convinced  that  he  had  mistaken  his  calling,  | 
and  was  about  to  retire  from  the  ministry,  I 
when  a  timely  trip  to  Europe  restored  at  once  B 
his  health  and  his  assurance  of  a  call  to  | 
preach  ! 

It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  all  spir-  f 
itual  experiences  of  a  sorrowful  or  depressing  .  1 
nature  proceed  from  merely  physical  causes  ;  | 
but  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  vast  deal  of  j 
spiritual  misery  results  from  them — especially  j 
from  those  that  are  the  fruit  of  the  victim's  | 
own  folly.  "  I  have  sinned  against  my  broth-  j) 
er  the  ass,"  quaintly  said  old  St.  Francis,  re-  I 
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ferring  to  the  tortures  he  had  inflicted  upon 
his  body,  and  a  good  many  modern  saints 
j  might  join  with  him  in  the  cry. 

It  is,  then,  worth  while,  when  a  Christian 
man  finds  himself  getting  into  the  gloom,  his 
experienca  becoming  unhappy  and  bewilder- 
ing, his  hand  depressed,  his  temper  irritable, 
that  he  should  "  examine  himself"  to  discov- 
i  er  whether,  after  all,  the  trouble  is  not  more 
of  the  body  than  the  soul.    In  very  many  sad 
I  cases  of  spiritual  unhealth,  fair  treatment  of 
I  our  "  brother  the  ass  "  would  furnish  speedy 
i  relief  from  the  soul-sickness. — Exchange. 

I  Religion  is  so  far  from  barring  men  from 

/j  innocent  pleasure,  or  comfort  of  human  life, 

I  that  it  purifies  the  pleasures  of  it,  and  ren- 

\  ders  them  more  grateful  and  generous.  And 

i  besides  this,  it  brings  mighty  pleasures  of  its 

I  own,  those  of  a  glorious  hope,  a  serene  mind, 

j  a  calm  and  undisturbed  conscience,  which  do 

I  far  out-relish  the  most  studied  and  artificial 

I  luxuries. — Shirley. 

Humility. — The  only  true  independence 
I  is  in  humility  ;  for  the  humble  man  exacts 
|  nothing,  and  cannot  be  mortified, — expects 
f  nothing,  and  cannot  be  disappointed.  Hu- 
|  mility  is  also  a  healing  virtue  ;  it  will  cica- 
trize a  thousand  wounds,  which  pride  would 
[  keep  forever  open.    But  humility  is  not  the 
virtue  of  a  fool ;  since  it  is  not  consequent 
upon  any  comparison  between  ourselves  and 
others,  but  between  what  we  are  and  what  we 
ought  to  be. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Your  feast  is  progressing,  and  I  hope  you 
are  fed  bountifully  from  the  Master's  table, 
and  that  you  are  comforted  and  improved  by 
being  together.  This  would  never  fail  if 
each  one  was  careful  to  "  mind  the  Light," 
and  to  improve  those  gifts  which  are  bestowed. 
There  are,  in  the  Divine  ordering,  a  diversity 
of  these,  and  if  all  are  careful,  they  will 
harmonize  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the 
advancement  of  righteousness.  Tfic  workings 
of  the  true  ciisoiplea  all  tend  to  the  one  point, 
to  make  us  better  men  and  women.  And  it 
is  for  the  servants  to  beware  lest  they  should 
feel  greater  than  their  Lord,  and  thereby 
bring  death  instead  of  life  into  the  exercises 
of  a  meeting.  Wait  patiently  and  silently 
to  know  of  His  doctrines  and  what.  God  re- 
quires, before  putting  forth  the  hand  to  steady 
the  ark,  or  givo  tho  command  that  II is  people 
may  go  forward.    In  your  annual  gatherings 


you  are  often  blessed,  and  I  trust  you  may 
separate  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  good 
that  you  had  been  there.  I  can  look  back 
when  storms  and  tempests  were  our  portion. 
But  in  time  the  command  was,  "Peace,  be 
still,"  and  there  followed  a  calm  in  which 
sons  and  daughters  were  qualified  to  sing 
praises  even  upon  the  banks  of  deliverance ; 
for  deliverance  it  surely  was  from  the  dogmas 
and  traditions  of  a  degenerate  church.  And 
by  this  means  a  way  has  been  opened  for 
more  liberal  views  and  for  the  establishment 
of  the  one  great  and  fundamental  principle  of 
Quakerism,  that  there  is  a  principle  in  us  all 
which,  if  followed,  will  teach  us  what  we 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  While  I 
mourn  that  we  are  a  divided  people,  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  Divine  Wisdom  that  there  should 
be  a  people  whose  reliance  is  upon  Him  alone 
as  the  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  And 
here  is  our  mission.  May  we  be  faithful  to  it, 
and  teach  it  to  our  children. 

1834. 

When  I  was  in  the  city,  an  account  arrived 
there  that  John  Comly,  Samuel  Comfort  and 
Halliday  Jackson,  had  an  appointed  meeting 
at  Pottsville,  in  which  John  preached  the 
gospel  with  much  clearness.  After  the  meet- 
ing, one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  that  place 
made  a  deed  for  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land 
for  the  use  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  sub- 
scribed fifty  dollars  towards  building  a  meet- 
ing-house upon  it.  So  that  there  appears  to 
be  hope  that  the  standard  of  primitive  Qua- 
kerism, which  is  liberal  and  loving  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  raised  in  and  amongst  the 
mountains,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  the 
wolf  and  the  panther  prowled  for  their  prey. 
And,  my  dear  friend,  thou  and  I  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  who  have  known  and  tasted 
the  blessings  of  this  pure  religion,  will  unite 
in  the  fervent  desire  that  "  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  may  be  glad  for  them,  that 
the  desert  may  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose,  that  the  glory  of  Lebanon  may  be  given 
unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Oar m  el  and  Sharon." 

W  has  made  us  a  very  pleasant  visit, 

but  much  too  short.  I  hope,  however,  it  may 
be  the  precursor  of  a  longer  one,  and  tend  to 
strengthen  the  cords  of  affection,  which,  I 
trust,  have  already  bound  us  impcrishablv  to 

our  dear  friends  of  .    There  are  no 

pleasures  found  in  this  sublunary  10606,  rich 
and  beautiful  as  it  is,  which  can  vie  with 
those  that  spring  from  the  fountain  of  pure 
love.  There  is  n  similarity  in  some  minds, 
to  which  may  perhaps  bo  ascribed  their  cling- 
ing to  each  other  spontaneously  and  upon  the 
first  acquaintance.  Time  anil  greater  Inti- 
macy confirm  the  union    mutual  acta  oi  kind- 
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ness  add  to  the  ties  which  bind  them  together, 
and  thus  friendships  are  formed  more  durable 
than  marble,  for  I  trust  they  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  state  of  being  where  "  death  is 
not,"  and  time  with  all  its  fluctuations  "  will 
be  no  more." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  4,  1870. 

Society  Welfare. — While  the  remem- 
brance of  our  late  annual  gathering  is  brightly 
before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  review,  as  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  our  movements  in  some  di- 
rections, that  we  may  form  a  more  correct 
judgment  of  them,  than  we  could  do  while  in 
the  active  participation  in  the  religious  and 
social  enjoyments  of  the  occasion. 

The  general  acknowledgment  is,  that  we 
had  a  good  meeting,  but  wTe  believe  society 
welfare  requires  that  the  attention  of  the  body 
be  called  to  the  custom  that  has  obtained  of 
making  a  mental  pre-arrangement  as  to  the 
time  when  our  Yearly  Meeting  shall  close. 
Many  Friends  may  be  surprised  at  this  asser- 
tion ;  others  may  not  be  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact ;  and  yet  we  believe,  on  close 
examination,  they  will  find  there  is  a  mental 
(though  perhaps  not  even  a  self  acknowl- 
edged) conclusion  before  leaving  their  differ- 
ent homes,  that  the  business  will  probably  be 
finished  by  Sixth-day  noon,  and  home  arrange- 
ments are  made  relative  to  a  return  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day. 

This  conclusion  insensibly  influences  the 
movements  of  the  assembled  body,  especially 
as  the  week  draws  to  a  close,  for  Friends  hav- 
ing decided  to  be  at  home  by  such  a  time, 
the  meeting  must  conclude.  Therefore  we 
generally  suffer  under  one  of  two  alternatives. 
Our  last  session  must  either  be  a  very  long 
and  exhausting  one,  or  many  Friends  must 
take  away  with  them  concerns  or  exercises 
which  properly  belong  to  the  meeting,  and 
for  the  expression  of  which,  time  should  be 
allowed.  Sometimes  both  of  these  conditions 
are  painfully  felt.  As  our  annual  assembly 
is  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause 
many  hundreds  to  collect  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  surely  we  should  give  the 
needful  time  to  its  concerns. 

We  want  this  subject  to  claim  the  attention 


of  Friends  generally,  during  the  recess  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  we  invite  expression 
relative  to  it  through  our  paper. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  another  point 
connected  with  the  right  ordering  of  our  meet- 
ing, and  we  offer  it  also  for  the  consideration 
of  Friends.  Perhaps  united  action  may  reme- 
dy the  existing  difficulty. 

In  our  city  Monthly  Meetings,  committees 
are  annually  appointed  to  preserve  order 
during  the  gathering  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  as  Meetings  for  Discipline  are  designed 
for  members  of  our  Society  only,  part  of  the 
duty  of  said  committees,  is  to  endeavor  to  keep 
the  Yearly  Meeting  select.  Acknowledgment 
has  again  and  again  been  made,  that  such 
committees  cannot  act  efficiently,  because 
many  of  our  members  invite  the  attendance 
of  non-members.  Some,  coming  for  this  pur- 
pose many  miles,  and  having  done  so  year 
after  year,  now  claim  the  privilege  as  a  right, 
and  through  their  unwillingness  to  yield,  make 
the  service  of  the  committee  a  very  unpleasant 
one.  Taking  into  consideration  the  order 
long  since  established  among  us,  that  mem- 
bership only,  gives  a  right  to  sit  in  Meetings 
for  Discipline,  can  we  not  all  unite  in  discour- 
aging the  practice  which  has  so  largely  ob- 
tained, of  inviting  others  to  be  present. 

We  affectionately  ask  general  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  feel  that  in  doing  so,  we  are 
making  no  unkind  distinctions.  The  crowded 
state  of  the  women's  meeting  makes,  the  prac- 
tice alluded  to  particularly  objectionable. 

In  the  present  number  we  conclude  an  ab- 
stract of  some  of  the  remarks  made  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  (Men's)  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Queries,  which  has  been  kindly 
furnished  by  one  of  our  young  Friends. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  the  service 
has  published  7000  copies  of  Extracts  from 
the  Minutes,  in  a  pamphlet  of  48  pages, 
which  is  to  \>e  distributed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner through  the  Quarterly  Meetings. 

As  the  publisher  of  the  Extracts  is  some- 
times applied  to  for  copies,  we  are  requested 
to  state  that  any  one  desiring  a  copy  can  pro- 
cure it  by  enclosing  a  postage-stamp,  with 
name  and  post-office  address,  to  T.  Ellwood 
Zell,  No.  17  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Women's 
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iTearly  Meeting  may  be  procured  from  Brinck- 
oe  &  Marot,  No.  28  North  Sixth  St.,  Phila- 
ielphia,  by  enclosing  stamp  and  address. 

"We  have  received  the  Thirty-sixth  and 
t?inal  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Female 
inti-Slavery  Society,  which  closed  its  labors 
t  few  weeks  ago  in  this  city.  On  the  14th  of 
i.2th  month,  1833,  eighteen  women,  believing 
hat  their  combined  efforts  might  be  made  use- 
ul  in  removing  the  great  evil  of  hnman  slave- 
y,  met  in  a  school-room,  adopted  a  Consti- 
ution  and  commenced  their  labors. 

There  are  many  now  living  who  remem- 
)er  the  obloquy  and  reproach  which  were 
leaped  on  this  little  band  through  a  long 
ieries  of  years,  while  engaged  in  their  self- 
acrificing  labors. 

Some  of  the  number  still  survive  to  witness 
he  consummation  of  their  efforts  and  pray- 
>rs,  and  the  future  historian  will  record  the 
Christian  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which 
hey  labored  by  appeals  to  the  moral  sense 
f  the  community,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
ukewarmness  and  indifference  of  the  profes- 
ing  Christian  Church  on  this  subject. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  briefly  reviews  the 
abors  and  trials  of  the  Society,  and  is  a  re- 
ord  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  faith- 
ulness  and  devotedness  to  a  great  principle 
n  the  face  of  determined  opposition  and 
ruel  laws. 

During  its  existence,  the  Society  raised 
34,803.23,  which  was  principally  expended 
n  disseminating  its  principles  by  means  of 
rinted  documents,  public  lectures  and  dis- 
ussions. 

A  letter  was  read  at  the  final  meeting  from 
he  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
ennsylvania,  asking  that  the  books  and  pub- 
ications  of  the  Society  should  be  deposited 
n  the  anti-slavery  department  of  their  libra- 
y,  and  wo  understand  the  Committee  charged 
vith  the  service  have  so  disposed  of  them. 

We  omitted  to  notice  last  week  the  change 
nade  in  the  "Anti-Slavery  Standard,"  which 
s  now  issued  monthly  in  pamphlet  form  with 
over,  and  with  the  simple  i  itle,  "  The  Stand- 
ard." It  promises  to  retain  i(s  oharacter  ns 
periodical  of  merit.  Subscription,  J8.00  per 
innum. 


We  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a  neat 
volume  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, entitled,  "  Glimpses  by  Sea  and  Land 
during  a  Six  Months'  Trip  to  Europe."  By 
Mary  L.  Evans.  This  work  contains  361 
pages,  12mo.  In  glancing  over  it,  we  were 
favorably  impressed,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will 
repay  the  reader. 

DIED. 

STEER.— Died  at  Waterford,  Ya.,  at  her  home, 
after  a  short  hut  painfnl  sickness,  on  the  22d  day 
of  4th  month  last,  Louisa  Steer,  a  Minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  memher  of  Fairfax  Monthly 
Meeting:,  aged  70  years. 

WORRELL. — In  Philadelphia,  on  First-day,  5th 
mo.  29th,  Demas  C.  Worrell,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  an  approved  minister  of  Mt.  Holly  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 


6th  mo.  5th, 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Medford,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
Middletown,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10*  A.M. 
Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


EXTRACTS     FROM    THE    MINUTES     OF  THE 
YEARLY  MEETING  OF  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments,  from 
the  9th  of  Fifth  month  to  the  13th  of  the 
same,  inclusive,  1870. 

The  meeting  gathered  near  the  hour.  After 
a  period  of  solemn  quiet,  gratitude  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  favor  of  being  permitted  again 
to  assemble  in  the  capacity  of  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  our  con- 
stituent Quarterly  Meetings,  also  the  Half- 
year's  Meeting  of  Fishing  Crook  ;  and  the 
Representatives  named  in  them  were  present, 
except  five,  for  whose  absence  sufficient  rea- 
sons were  assigned;  being  indisposition  in 
themselves  or  families. 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read. 

Epistles  from  our  Sisters  at  their  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  York,  Genesee,  Baltimore 
and  Indiana,  were  read  to  our  comfort  and 
encouragement  ;  stirring  up  the  pure  mind 
by  way  of  remeinbranoe,  and  giving  evidence 
of  that  love  which  unites  and  binds  together 
all  those  who  abide  with  the  Master. 

To  assist  the  Clerks  in  collecting  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Meeting  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Extracts,  and  to  attend  to  their  printing  and 
distribution,  several  Friends  were  appointed. 

The  Representatives  were  desired  to  gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  they  might  have  some- 
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thing  to  distribute  upon  their  return  among 
those  who  were  prevented  from  sharing  the 
privilege  of  mingling  with  their  friends. 

To  examine  and  settle  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count and  report  to  a  future  sitting,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed. 

The  quotas  were  all  received. 

The  Representatives  were  requested  to  con- 
fer together  at  the  close  of  this  meeting,  and 
propose  at  the  afternoon  sitting,  the  names  of 
suitable  Friends  to  serve  this  meeting  as 
Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk  the  present  year. 

A  feeling  of  sisterly  sympathy  and  unity 
prevailed,  and  under  a  precious  covering  of 
solemnity  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Second-day  afternoon. — Eliza  Hoopes,  on 
behalf  of  the  Representatives,  informed  the 
Meeting,  they  conferred  together  as  directed, 
and  were  united  in  proposing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Meeting,  the  name  of  Phebe 
W.  Foulke  for  Clerk  and  Edith  W.  Atlee 
for  Assistant,  with  which  the  Meeting  united, 
and  they  were  appointed  to  the  service  the 
present  year. 

Minutes  introduced  from  Men's  Meeting 
for  Friends  now  in  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  were  read. 

An  interesting  Epistle  from  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  was  read. 

To  essay  replies  to  the  Epistles  from  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings,  a  committee  was 
appointed. 

Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  were  read. 

A  lively  exercise  was  expressed  for  the 
children.  They  were  reminded  that,  ere  long, 
the  duties  which  now  devolved  upon  their 
elder  sisters  must  rest  upon  them.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Father  is  laying  His  hand 
upon  one  here  and  another  there,  and  as 
there  is  a  submission  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  it 
will  be  found  easy  and  the  burden  light. 

Third-day  Morning. — The  consideration  of 
the  state  of  our  Society  was  entered  upon. 
The  1st,  2d  and  3d  Queries  with  answers  from 
all  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  read. 

Our  favors  and  responsibilities  were  im- 
pressively presented,  and  earnest  exhorta- 
tions given,  that  these  may  ever  be  kept  in 
view  as  stimulants  to  a  full  dedication  of  our 
time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  our  Divine 
Master. 

The  duty  of  attending  our  little  meetings, 
both  on  First-day  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  was  brought  forcibly  before  us ;  they 
were  likened  to  the  pillars  which  support  a 
building.  In  the  faithful  attendance  of  them, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  was  strengthened,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  neglect,  our  organiza- 
tion was  weakened. 

We  are  responsible  to  the  Great  Giver  for 
that  which  He  has  bestowed,  and  when  the 


blessings  are  abundant,  more  is  required  at 
our  hands.    We  know  not- what  a  manifesta- 
tion of  our  allegiance  may  do,  while  luke-  i 
warmness  will  undoubtedly  have  a  discour-  j 
aging  influence  upon  those  who  are  regarding  j 
us  with  the  inquiry,  who  shall  show  us  any  j 
good  ? 

The  fulness  of  the  answers  to  the  2d  Q,uery,  | 
was  cause  for  gratitude;  and  during  the  con-  J 
sideration  of  the  3d,  much  excellent  counsel  I 
was  given  in  relation  to  simplicity.  Plain- 1 
ness  of  speech  was  thought  not  to  consist  i 
only  in  thee  and  thou,  but  in  being  honest  to  | 
one  another,  in  expressing  ourselves  with  the  J 
frankness  which  truth  owns,  in  the  spirit  of  f 
Love  and  Charity. 

Third-day  Afternoon.  —  Acceptable  visits  j 
were  received  from  David  H.  Barnes  and  f 
Henry  W.  Ridgway,  whose  testimonies  to  the  1 
sufficiency  of  Divine  Power  to  redeem  and  j 
preserve,  were  impressive  and  convincing.  | 

Exhortations  were  given  to  mothers  to  | 
watch  over  their  young  children  in  tender  J 
love,  and  to  seek  a  right  qualification  tojj 
guide  their  feet  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  *j 
virtue. 

A  mother's  influence,  it  was  believed,  waai 
never  lost,  but  follows  the  child  through  life;  ? 
and  though  her  admonitions  may  for  a  sea-ifl 
son  be  disregarded,  and  the  little  seed  which  J 
her  love  had  watched  and  nourished  be  sol] 
hidden  and  overgrown  by  tares,  that  it  seems  \ 
almost  destroyed;  yet  the  time  may  come  f 
when  this  little  seed  will  be  quickened  and 
rise,  above  adverse  circumstances,  and  become; 
a  tree  bearing  precious  fruit. 

We  were  affectionately  reminded  of  the* 
importance  of  endeavoring  to  impress  the!1 
young  mind  with  a  proper  appreciation  of ; 
the  Scriptures.    They  are  a  blessed  record  ofij 
the  invisible  Spirit,  and  as  a  schoolmaster  toifji 
lead  to  Christ.    They  contain  a  precious  evi- h 
dence  of  the  love  and  power  of  our  Heavenly ! 
Father,  which  operates  upon  the  heart,  caus- 
ing His  willing  and  obedient  children  ic' 
unison  of  feeling  to  proclaim  His  truths.  Th( 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  particularly  alfl 
luded  to  as  having  contributed  to  afford  peac( 
and  consolation,  when  all  earthly  dependen-j1 
cies  were  felt  to  be  passing  away. 

The  4th  and  5th  Queries,  with  answers; 
were  read. 

It  was  believed  that  the  influence  whicM 
woman  may  exert,  when  led  by  the  Hol^ 
Spirit,  was  not  sufficiently  estimated.  W41 
were  encouraged  to  be  attentive  to  the  teach 
ings  of  the  internal  monitor,  so  that  both  iii 
the  retirement  of  our  own  homes,  and  in  th* 
more  public  walks  of  life,  we  may  give  eviji 
dence  of  its  power  to  preserve  from  evil,  ant 
to  sustain  us  in  every  good  word  and  wort 
We  were  also  admonished  to  endeavor  to  us: 
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this  influence  in  shielding  our  brethren  from 
the  temptations  to  which  they  are  often  ex- 
posed, by  doing  all  in  our  power  to  discour- 
age the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  The 
practice  of  making  domestic  wines  was  thought 
to  be  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  might  lead 

I  to  the  habit  of  resorting  to  stimulants  in  sea- 
sons of  bodily  weakness  or  mental  depres- 

I  sion. 

The  answers  to  the  5th  Query  were  full, 
it  eliciting  but  little  comment.  The  clause  in 
j  relation  to  assisting  those  in  straitened 
I  circumstances  in  business,  was  referred  to  as 
!  an  important  part  of  it,  and  the  desire  felt 
that  it  should  be  more  practically  carried 
I  out. 

Fourth-clay  Morning. — The  consideration  of 
{  the  important  testimonies  contained  in  the 
f   6th  Query,  introduced  us  into  deep  exercise, 

bringing  forth  much  earnest  and  affectionate 

counsel. 

I       The  sacredness  of  human  life  was  brought 
into  view,  in  connection  with  our  testimony 

I  against  war.    We  were  also  encouraged  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  laws  of  our  being, 

B  which  are  divine  laws,  that  we  may  not  vio- 

II  late  them,  and  thus  undermine  health  and 
|  happiness. 

We  have  been  introduced  into  a  weighty 
exercise  on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
i]  marriage  covenant,  and  we  were  feelingly 
II  counseled  to  seek  Divine  aid  when  entering 
into  this  solemn  engagement,  in  order  that  a 
qualification  may  be  furnished  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  responsibilities  connected 
therewith. 

Fourth-day  Afternoon.  —  The  remaining 
9   Queries  with  answers  were  read. 

The  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  7th  Query, 
brought  forth  an  acknowledgment  of  grati- 
tude that  in  this  day  of  increased  ex  trava- 
il   gance  and  folly,  Friends  were  enabled  to 
give  so  favorable  a  report ;  still  a  deep  con- 
I     cern  was  felt  that  our  testimony  to  modera- 
tion should  be  more  fully  observed.  Mothers 
were  reminded  of  the  responsibility  which 
I    was  theirs,  not  only  in  regard  to  sowing  the 
J    seeds  of  vanity  in  the  susceptible  hearts  of 
i     their  little  ones,  but  in  fostering  these  by  an 
Indulgence  in  the  changing  fashions  of  the 
day.    The  lovliness  of  infancy  and  the  purity 
of  childhood  need  not  the  foreign  aid  of 
adornment;   and   if  the  time  and  means 
wasted  in  useless  decorations  were  used  t<> 
Supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  these  precious 
lambs,  a  blessing  would  rest  upon  both  par- 
ent and  child,  and  they  would  be  spared  the 

dangers  which  arc,  involved  in  trampling 
1      upon  that  which   would  prove  as  a  hedge 

about  them. 

Our  young  friends  were  affectionately  coun- 


seled to  yield  to  the  impression  which  re- 
quired the  relinquishment  of  aught  that  dis- 
turbed their  peace,  without  looking  to  the  ex- 
ample of  others  whom  they  might  esteem  bet- 
ter than  themselves,  but  who  were  allowed  to 
indulge  therein  ;  for  our  Father  knows  us  bet- 
ter than  we  know  ourselves,  and  the  language 
may  be  pertinently  applied:  "If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee,  fol- 
low thou  me."  To  heed  the  injunction,  "  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  its  right- 
eousness," will  strike  at  the  root  of  evil,  and 
regulate  our  thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  so 
that  no  breach  of  our  principles,  and  testi- 
monies will  appear  against  us. 

The  answers  to  the  8th  Query,  reported  the 
usual  care  in  dealing  with  offenders.  Friends 
were  feelingly  advised  to  exercise  patience 
and  forbearance  in  cases  of  delinquency,  and 
to  remember  that  our  discipline  was  designed 
to  preserve  and  restore,  rather  than  to  cut 
off ;  and  where  resignations  were  offered,  not  to 
accept  them  too  hastily,  but  to  wait,  to  visit, 
and  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  those  who 
had  resolved  to  separate  themselves  from  us. 
Instances  were  cited  where  such  care  had 
been  blessed. 

A  concern  was  expressed,  that  while  our 
children  are  receiving  literary  education,  the 
seeds  of  pride  and  vanity  should  not  be  sown 
in  their  minds  by  their  participation  in  school 
examinations  where  dramatic  effect  and  the 
spirit  of  display  are  encouraged. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  reported  it  cor- 
rect. 

Fifth-day  Afternoon. — A  report  from  the 
joint  committee  having  charge  of  Indian  af- 
fairs was  read,  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  good  results  of  their  labor-,  and  encour- 
aging us  to  continue  our  interest  and  aid. 
The  committee  was  continued  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Men  Friends. 

An  epistle  to  our  Sisters  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  was  read. 

Sixth-day  Morning.  —  Extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Representative  Committee 
were  read,  giving  accurate  information  in 
reference  to  our  schools. 

The  subject  of  the  unequal  representation 
of  Men  and  Women  in  the  Representative 
Committee  or  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  was 
again  introduced,  and  after  Considerable  ex- 
pression favorable  to  the  admission  therein  of 
Women  Friends,  it  was  concluded  that, 
through  this  minute,  the  proposition  should 
be  presented  tor  the  consideration  of  each 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  remaining  epistles  for  Ccnescc,  Haiti- 
more  Indiana  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
were  read  and  approved.    The  Clerk  waj  di- 
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rected  to  sign  them  with  the  one  previously 
read,  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  and  transcribe 
and  forward  them. 

We  were  favored  from  season  to  season 
with  a  renewed  evidence  of  the  Father's  love, 
and  during  the  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tant subjects  introduced,  experienced  a  prec- 
ious harmony.  Thankful  for  this  favor,  we 
conclude.         Phebe  W,  Foulke,  Clerk. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE    EAST.  NO.  V. 

On  the  Nile,  3d  mo.  3,  1870. 

Near  Sakara  are  the  Tombs  of  Apis,  which 
have  been  very  recently  excavated  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Marriette.  They  are 
catacombs  or  long  galleries  under  ground, 
with  thirty-three  side  rooms,  containing  im- 
mense polished  granite  sarcophagi  for  the  de- 
funct bodies  of  their  sacred  bovine  majesties. 
The  colors  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  are 
quite  bright  and  fresh-looking.  One  scene  rep- 
resents a  number  of  men  engaged  in  moving 
a  colossal  figure  on  a  sled  ;  others  are  going 
before,  pouring  oil  on  the  road  and  on  the 
runners  of  the  sled. 

On  our  return  to  the  boat,  we  stopped  to 
examine  the  site  of  Memphis,  of  which  city, 
once  so  renowned  for  extent  and  grandeur, 
little  now  remains  save  some  mounds,  a  few 
portions  of  colossi,  and  some  fragments  of 
statues.  One  huge  prostrate  figure  had  the 
most  perfect  face  we  have  seen.  It  was  lying 
in  a  hollow,  with  its  large  head  partly  im- 
bedded in  the  mud,  and  with  so  much  expres- 
sion in  the  face,  that  it  seemed  cruel  for 
generation  after  generation  to  pass  it  by,  un- 
lifted  from  its  undignified  position.  The 
artist  who  designed  it  could  scarcely  have 
realized  this  apathy  and  indifference  to  such 
a,  work  of  art. 

To-day  our  boat  is  moored  at  Geezeh,  and  we 
have  taken  a  very  fatiguing  excursion  to  the 
Pyramids.  Some  of  the  party  made  the  ascent 
of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  the  rest  contenting 
ourselves  with  watching  them  hauled  up  the 
immense  blocks  which  compose  the  tiers  in 
which  the  pyramids  are  built.  Each  step  is 
rather  high  for  people  generally,  and  Arabs 
pull,  push,  haul  and  drag  with  great  zeal  and 
energetic  demands  for  backsheesh.  After 
their  descent,  three  of  us  entered  the  interior, 
which  was  a  fatiguing  expedition.  We  de- 
scended for  some  distance,  walking  and  slid- 
ing down  the  slippery  stone  passage,  then 
clambered  round  a  high  stone  block  which 
once  concealed  the  entrance  to  another  pas- 
sage, and,  after  ascending  and  descending, 
and  sometimes  walking  or  sliding  along  a  nar- 
row stone  shelf,  which  ran  along  either  side 
of  a  long  gallery  at  an  angle  of  more  than 
twenty-six  degrees,  we  arrived,  with  what  I 


breath  we  had  left,  at  the  king's  chamber; — a 
room  thirty-four  feet  long  and  nineteen  teet 
high,  in  which  was  a  large  stone  sarcophagus. 
After  clambering  back  to  the  entrance,  I  found 
myself  quite  wearied,  yet  feeling  very  glad  in 
haviug  accomplished  something  that  had  been 
rather  a  fancy  of  my  early  years. 

The  outside  view  of  the  Pyramids  was  quite 
disappointing  ;  they  are  much  rougher  than  I  j 
had  imagined.  All  the  polishedjsurfaces  or  fac- 
ings are  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  por-  [j 
tions  of  one  of  the  smaller  ones.    All  the  other  I 
monuments  of  Egypt  have  greatly  exceeded  } 
my  expectations  both  in  their  beauty  and  ex-  ! 
tent,  as  well  as  in  their  preservation — per-  1 
haps,  however,  having  left  the  Pyramids  for  I 
the  climax  to  our  excursions,  nothing  could  1 
have  satisfied  us.    I  only  speak  of  beauty, —  § 
enormous  extent  we  certainly  had,  and  also  the  j 
intense  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  stood  by  | 
the  oldest  known  monuments  in  the  world,  and  j 
that  theirfour  thousand  five  hundred  years  had  1 
entitled  them  to  their  rough  andrugged  appear-  | 
ance.   So  desirous  were  the  builders  of  the  I 
pyramid  of  Cheops  to  prevent  its  being  opened,  1 
that  the  entrance  wTas  carefully  concealed,  and  j 
built  considerably  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  1 
where,  it  was  supposed,  persons  would  natu- 
rally  search  for  it.    This  pyramid  still  meas-  j 
ures  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  on  each  side.  ' 

Third  mo.  1th. — All  established  again  at 
Sheppard's  hotel,  Cairo.  The  museum  at 
Cairo  is  placed  by  the  Viceroy  under  the 
superintendance  of  M.  Marriette,  whose  ex- 
cavations within  the  last  few  years  have  1 
opened  some  of  the  finest  tombs  and  temples 
in  Egypt,  and  furnished  the  museum  with 
some  of  its  finest  and  most  interesting  speci- 
mens. A  black  marble  figure  of  a  sacred  cow 
from  Sakara,  with  a  statue  of  Isis  and  one  of 
Osirus  on  either  side,  was  the  most  perfect  we 
have  seen.  Some  ornaments  and  jewels,  be- 
longing to  Queen  Aah-hotep,  were  so  hand- 
some and  in  such  good  taste,  that  a  lady  of  £ 
the  present  day  would  be  pleased  to  wear 
them,  and  yet  their  owner,  upon  whose  arms 
and  neck  they  once  rested,  has  been  dead 
some  three  thousand  years,  and  perhaps  her 
mummy  is  now  in  some  museum.  A  glass 
case  contained  miscellaneous  articles  interest- 
ing from  their  great  antiquity.  A  small 
whisk  broom,  two  wooden  hoes,  a  stone-cut- 
ter's hammer,  some  rope,  grains  of  various 
kinds,  raisins  and  a  basket  of  eggs.  A  chair 
nearly  matched  some  we  have  at  home,  which  trfl 
we  considered  respectably  old.  This  one,  how- 
ever, had  the  advantage  of  3000  years  of  seni- 
ority. There  was  a  little  wooden  play  kitchen, 
with  tiny  cooking  apparatus,  and  a  dish  with  h;| 
several  little  loaves  of  bread  moulded  out 
ready  for  baking ;  and  the  children  had  made  p( 
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a  hole  in  the  floor  in  their  cooking  experi- 
ments. I  could  go  on  indefinitely,  but  per- 
haps these  things  fail  to  create  an  interest  at 
such  a  distance  from  actual  observation. 

To-day  we  have  been  visiting  the  finest  of 
the  one  hnndred  palaces  belonging  to  the 
i  Viceroy,  and  were  surprised  to  find  anything 
I  so  beautiful  and  in  such  perfect  order  in  Cairo. 
The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  with  ave- 
i  nues  of  trees,  fountains,  stone  bridges  crossing 
I  artificial  lakes,  aviaries  with  light  plumaged 
I  birds,  and  a  zoological  department  where  ele- 
I  phants,  giraffes,  lions,  tigers,  &c,  were,  as 
I  usual,  chafing  and  growling  at  their  limited 
I,  accommodations.    It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to 
I  our  eyes  having  been  for  some  time  accus- 
I  tomed  only  to  the  mud  huts  along  the  Nile, 
or  the  miserable-looking  dwellings  in  the  nar- 
row, dirty  streets  of  Cairo,  that  these  palaces, 
j  (for  there  are  three  in  these  grounds,)  struck 

■  us  as  peculiarly  beautiful;  the  interior  ar- 
il rangements  were  also  in  excellent  taste.  The 
j  rooms  prepared  for  the  late  visit  of  the  French 
|j  Empress  were  hung  with  bright  blue  satin. 

On  the  wall,  it  was  deeply  tufted  like  the  back 
jof  a  sofa,  the  furniture,  of  course,  corres- 
j  ponded.    Even  the  walls  of  the  bath  room 
j  were  hung  with  the  same  rich  material.  The 
,j  toilet  articles  were  embroidered  with  a  golden 
crown  and  letter  E.  Photographs  of  Eugenie's 
I  husband  and  son  were  on  the  table,  and  a 
j  bronze  bust  of  the  Emperor  ;  also  a  beautiful 
bronze  statuette  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  ca- 
ressing a  dog,  were  among  the  ornaments.  I 
believe  the  summer  palace,  or  Kiosh,  pleased 
j  us  best,  with  its  light  style  of  Moorish  archi- 
j  tecture,  so  different  from  anything  we  have 
seen  before. 

The  palace  devoted  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Viceroy's  harem  is  not  nearly  so  handsome 

■  or  convenient  as  those  of  their  lord  and  mas- 
i  ter,  and  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  the 

palaces  I  have  just  been  describing  and  the 
adjoining  building  reserved  for  the  ladies, 
which  is  much  plainer  and  less  comfortable. 
Poor  things !  we  had  always  thought  of  them 
as  being  indulged  at  least  with  gilded  cages. 
In  the  intervals  during  our  longer  excur- 
,  sions,  we  amuse  ourselves  with  donkey  rides 
'  through  the  narrow  streets,  and  visits  to  the 
baaaars  of  the  city.   Everything  is  novel  and 
curious.  People  of  many  nations,  cam  els,  don- 
keys and  dogs  crowd  the  streets  with  a  mot- 
ley throng.    The  women  are  all  veiled,  and 
we  sec   nothing  of  their  faces  exeept  then- 
black  eyes,  and  heavy  brows  made  blacker  and 

heavier  by  the  use  of  kohl.  Their  manner  of 
'  tiding  astride  the  donkeys,  with   very  short 

stimips,  brings  their  knees  very  high  np,  and 
gives  them  a  most,  remarkable  appearance, 
blither  walking  or  riding,  they  are  enveloped 
in  loose  robes,  and  look  like  a  moving  bundle 


of  dry  goods.  Peeping  from  beneath  the 
white  cloud  of  muslin,  we  can  see  a  brocaded 
satin  dress  of  some  brilliant  hue,  embroidered 
with  gaudy  flowers. 

In  the  bazaars,  all  sorts  of  Eastern  articles 
are  kept  for  sale,  with  as  little  convenience  as 
possible  to  the  purchaser.  The  shops  are  lit- 
tle square  holes,  with  the  goods  piled  up  or 
hanging  on  lines,  and  the  merchant  is  com- 
fortably seated  on  a  cushion,  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  he  will  offer  you  also  a  seat  on  the 
cushion  and  a  pipe,  if  you  desire  it.  If  we 
are  on  our  donkeys,  we  prefer  sitting  in  our 
saddles  while  the  boys  hand  us  the  articles  we 
wish  to  see  ;  but,  if  we  are  walking^  chairs  are 
always  offered  us  to  sit  upon  in  the  street,  in 
case  we  decline  the  cushion  at  the  door.  Then 
commences  the  scene,  "  How  much  for  that 
scarf?"  "100  francs."  "I  will  give  40." 
The  merchant  shakes  his  head  and  smokes  on, 
and  we  leave  the  place,  to  return  another  day, 
or  in  an  hour,  and  get  the  article,  after  hav- 
ing been  assured  that  it  cost  100  francs.  One 
never  knows  what  is  a  fair  price,  so  ridiculous 
are  their  first  demands  ;  and  when  an  offer  of 
half  price  is  taken  up,  it  is  never  certain  that 
too  much  has  not  been  paid.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  fancy  articles  whose  value  varies 
in  different  places. 

The  Viceroy  is  making  great  changes  and 
improvements  in  Cairo;  cutting  down  whole 
streets,  and  making  boulevards  and  avenues 
in  Paris  style.  In  a  few  years,  if  these  inno- 
vations continue,  a  person  could  drive  for  a 
length  of  time,  without  knowing  thev  were 
not  in  a  European  city.  But  the  charm  of 
novelty  would  be  lost,  and  1,  for  one,  am  glad 
to  have  seen  the  more  eastern  aspect  of  nar- 
row streets  with  their  attendant  peculiarities. 


AFTERWARD. 

Heb.  xii.  11. 
Not  while  the  Purging  billows  roll 
And  overwhelm  the  struggling  soul, 
While  darkness  black  as  Egypt's  night 
Stmts  out  all  gleatus  of  heavenly  light  j 
Not  then  the  blessing  comes  to  show 
The  fruits  that  from  affliction  grow,— 

Rut  afterward. 
Not  while  the  bending,  breaking  heart 
Aches  'neath  the  chast'ning's  keenest  smart, 
Ami  counting  o'er  its  woes  again, 
Can  only  throb  and  thrill  with  pain  j 
Not  then  the  wounded  soul  can  know 
The  fruits  that  from  such  anguish  grow, — 

Rut  afterward. 
Not  while  with  quivering  lip  and  tfk 
We  watch  our  dearest  treasures  die, 
And  gaze  into  the  open  grave, 
Keeling  our  impotence  to  nave  : 
Then  ouly  grievous  seems  the  case  : 
The  peneeful  fruits  of  righteousness 

Come  afterward. 
When  the  first  tempest  gust  is  o'er. 
Calmed  by  a  Voice  unheard  before  : 


« 
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When  God's  own  hand  the  cloud  uplifts, 
And  stars  beam  brightly  through  the  rifts  ; 
'Tis  then  the  heart  begins  to  know 
What  fruits  from  sorest  grief  below — 

Come  afterward. 
When  heavenly  grace,  so  pure  and  calm, 
Pours  o'er  the  wound  its  healing  balm  ; 
While  the  sweet  Comforter  stands  near 
To  whisper  words  of  holy  cheer  ; 
The  chastened  spirit  then  may  know 
What  blessedness  from  pain  can  flow — 

Long  afterward. 
When  some  sweet  flower,  till  then  unknown, 
Springs,  with  a  grace  and  power  its  own, 
Beside  the  path  so  dark  before, 
And  lives  a  blessing  evermore  ; 
Then  the  lone  heart  may  learn  to  smile, 
Counting  its  treasures  less  the  while  ;  — 

Thus  afterward. 
But  ah,  not  yet  may  we  discern 
One  half  the  blessedness,  nor  learn 
The  hidden  good  that  lurks  within 
Each  stroke  of  painful  discipline, 
Only  in  heaven  can  we  know 
All  the  rich  fruits  which  earthly  woe — 

Brings  afterward. 

Eta. 

CAST  THY  BURDEN  UPON   THE  LORD. 

Psalms  iv.  4. 
My  blessed  Master  !  it  is  sweet 
To  bring  my  burden  all  complete. 
And  lay  it  gently  at  Thy  feet. 
I  have  no  precious  nard  to  pour, 
Costly  and  sweet,  like  one  of  yore, 
Who  brought  Thee  of  her  fragrant  store. 
Alas  !  the  burden  which  I  bear, 
Is  heavy  charged  with  sin  and  care ; 
No  earthly  friend  would  deign  to  share. 
I  could  not  breathe  such  doubts — such  fears, 
I  could  not  pour  such  sighs  and  tears 
In  any  fellow- pilgrim's  ears. 
I  could  not  trust  a  suit  like  mine 
To  any  other  ears  but  Thine, 
My  fellow  pilgrim — yet  Divine! 
Thou  knowest,  0  Lord,  before  I  speak, 
How  poor  I  am,  how  halt,  how  weak, 
And  what  I  need,  and  what  I  seek. 

0  wondrous  love!  I  thought  to  lay 
The  galling  burden  of  to-day 
Just  at  Thy  feet,  and  come  away. 
But  thou  hast  spoken  words  of  cheer 
And  whispered  in  my  heavy  ear — 
'Oh,  thou  of  little  faith,  draw  near,' 
Thou  giv'st  me  bread  from  heaven  to  eat, 
And  slak'st  my  thirst  with  cordials  sweet, 
And  bid'st  me  tarry  at  Thy  feet. 

So  here  I  take  the  handmaid's  place, 
Till,  in  the  fulness  of  Thy  grace, 

1  shall  behold  Thee,  face  to  face. 

Jane  Crewdson. 

In  the  course  of  our  reading  we  should  lay- 
up  in  our  minds  a  store  of  goodly  thoughts  in 
well  wrought  words,  which  should  be  a  living 
treasure  of  knowledge  always  with  us,  and 
from  which,  at  various  times,  and  amidst  all 
the  shifting  of  circumstances,  we  might  be 
sure  of  drawing  some  comfort,  guidance  and 
sympathy. — Friends  in  Council. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
COUNTRY  LIFE. — NO.  IV. 

As  the  success  attending  my  dairy  ex  peri-  | 
ments  has  led  to  inquiries  respecting  the 
means  by  which,  in  mid- winter,  cream  can  be  1 
obtained  that  will  yield  butter  of  a  good  I 
color,  I  will  answer,  that  very  much  depends  ] 
on  the  quality  of  the  cow.  When  one  can  J 
be  secured  whose  milk  yields  cream  of  a  fine  J 
yellow  hue,  she  is  the  proper  #nimal  for  a i| 
family  dairy.  She  should  be  fed  liberally;;, 
supplied  with  food  that  is  rich  in  all  the  re-j 
quisites  for  producing  and  increasing  the  flow  J 
of  milk,  just  as  the  animal  for  the  butcher  is| 
fed  to  increase  its  size  and  fatness;  then,  ifijj 
the  milk  is  managed  according  to  directions  *| 
already  given,  cream  and  butter  of  a  good| 
color  can  be  obtained  without  resort  to  arti- 1 
ficial  means. 

A  certain  proportion  of  what  is  consumed  I 
by  the  cow,  goes  to  supply  the  waste  of  tis-  J 
sue.  All  over  and  above  enters  into  secretion  \ 
of  milk.  It  will  be  seen  at  onc^thatif  little  ! 
more  than  is  required  to  sustain  the  vital! 
forces  is  fed  to  her,  she  cannot  give  a  rich  or  A 
abundant  return.  Men  who  have  paid  close \ 
attention  to  this  subject,  have  made  calcula- 1 
tions  as  to  the  amount  of  food  the  animal  f 
consumes  for  its  own  sustenance.  It  is  but  sj 
reasonable  to  examine  into  their  views — they  \ 
being  so  entirely  consistent  with  nature. 

HOUSEHOLD  CAKES. 

Spring,  with  all  its  profusion  of  bloom  and  lj 
beauty  is  passing  rapidly  by ;  certainly  the  •{ 
country  was  never  more  charming.  The  se-  - 
vere  hail-storm  and  heavy  rains  of  Yearly  J 
Meeting  week,  hastened  the  fall  of  niosttj 
of  the  fruit  blossoms.  Every  tree  and  shrub  J 
appears  to  have  done  its  best  in  the  way  of  j 
flower  and  foliage.  Nothing  could  be  prettier rl 
than  the  large  solitary  pink  blossoms  of  the  | 
quince  ;  coming  out  later  than  other  fruit  if 
trees,  it  escaped  the  destructive  storm,  and  is  - 
just  now  dropping  its  petals. 

Already  the  managing  house-wife  is  busy 
with  indoor  work.   Every  cranny  and  crevice,  , 
from  garret  to  cellar,  is  having  its  due  share 
of  attention. 

The  cloth  moth  and  other  offensive  mem- 
bers of  the  insect  tribe,  which  infest  houses 
in  large  towns  and  cities,  are  rarely  very 
troublesome  in  the  country.  Yet  care  must 
be  taken,  lest  a  stray  bug  or  fly  find  a  lodg- 
ment and  give  trouble  ;  washing  with  dilute 
carbolic  acid  the  places  frequented  by  these 
little  pests,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  It 
can  be  procured  in  half-pint  bottles,  with  pro- 
per directions  for  its  use  on  the  label.  It  is 
highly  destructive  of  animal  life,  and  must 
be  kept  from  the  reach  of  children  and  igno- 
rant persons,  especially  in  its  unadulterated 
state.    It  is  also  most  valuable  as  an  antidote 
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o  the  bite  or  sting  of  insects.  I  would  Dot 
mwilliugly  dispense  with  it  since  I  have  by 
ti-  requent  use  realized  its  efficacy. 
tU  House  cleaning  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily 
)U  inished  up  until  the  stoves  are  taken  down, 
i  md  the  plants  which  have  occupied  the  deep 
M  vindows  of  the  sitting-room  through  the  win- 
ed er,  removed  to  their  places  in  the  lawn. 
:ai  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
H  surburban  residences  and  farm-houses,  if  sit- 
in  ;ing-rooms  contained  grates  or  open  fire- 
n  alaces,  to  be  used  in  damp  or  wet  weather 
loi  ;hroughout  the  entire  warm  season.  In  the 
rj  ibsence  of  these,  a  stove  ought  by  all  means 
A  :o  be  retained. 

on  If  there  is  one  point  more  than  another 
that  should  claim  attention  in  our  houses,  it 
is  this ;  our  sitting-rooms  are  usually  on  the 
ground  floor — members  of  the  family  are 
ie|  passing  in  and  out,  through  all  kinds  of 
tij  weather  ;  if  it  rains  their  clothing  becomes 
ion  damp — the  walls  of  the  house  are  the  same  ; 
a  chilly,  uncomfortable  atmosphere  pervades 
the  whole  dwelling.  Now,  kindle  a  fire,  open 
the  doors  leading  through  the  house ;  see  how 
soon  everything  in  the  homestead  is  made 
cheerful  and  comfortable  again.  Very  many 
of  the  disorders  affecting  the  bowels  of  young 
children,  and  much  of  the  rheumatism  that 
afflicts  older  people,  would  be  avoided  by  this 
means. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  country  houses 
are  twice  the  size  that  is  really  needed  to  ac- 
commodate their  inmates.  Weddings  and 
funerals  are  almost  the  only  occasions  when 
all  parts  of  the  family  mansion  are  used. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  demand  for  a 
more  liberal  education  of  our  children,  and 
the  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  it,  will 
in  a  few  years  correct  this  weakness,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  call  it  by  its  right  name.  Most 
of  our  sensible  sons  and  daughters  would 
much  prefer  a  year  or  more  at  school  or  col- 
lege, to  having  the  money  spent  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  comfortable  little  home  where 
the  happy  hours  of  their  childhood  have  been 
passed. 

Much  spare  room  is  a  great  care  where  few 
if  any  domestics  are  kept;  it  is  time  a  reform 
was  made  if  we  hope  to  preserve  our  own 
constitutions,  or  transmit  healthy  organisms 
to  our  offspring.    Labor  should  never  extend 
Jj  to  over-taxing  ;  when  prolonged  beyond  a  pro- 
J I  per  limit,  it  ceases  to  be  healthy  and  is  made 
|  a  curse. 

Why  should  the  wife  nnd  mother  under- 
take to  accomplish  the  work  that  two  able1 
]  bodied  girl-',  who  are  neither  the  wile  nor 
'  mother,  would  consider  quite      much  as  they 
!,  were  willing  to  undertake ?    It  is  oft  on  said 
that  wages  are  high,  and  good  help  hard  to 
1    find,  and  it  is  true  ;  but  there  are  people  who 


do  succeed,  and  even  inferior  service  is  better 
than  none.  It  were  wiser  to  hermetically 
seal  every  room,  closet,  and  cupboard,  that 
is  not  positively  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  than  to  suffer  the  cares  of  home,  which 
were  intended  to  rank  among  the  highest 
sources  of  our  enjoyment,  to  become  a  burden 
— weighing  down  to  the  very  earth  the  fresh- 
ness of  our  lives. 

I  have  no  word  of  censure  for  those  who 
can  well  afford  to  live  in  large  houses,  and 
who  keep  a  force  of  help  sufficient  to  make 
labor  light  and  pleasant  to  all.  Elegant  and 
costly  mansions  increase  the  value  of  proper- 
ty in  their  vicinity,  and  the  large  expendi- 
tures they  entail,  add  to  the  material  wealth 
of  the  neighborhood  ;  besides,  if  the  example 
of  their  occupants  is  what  it  should  be,  a 
moral  influence  is  exerted  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  whole  community. 

But,  a  snug  little  country  home,  with  just 
sun  enough  to  make  it  healthy — just  shade 
enough  to  make  it  inviting, — may  be  had  by 
the  young  couple  starting  out  in  life  at  a 
moderate  cost.  Every  convenience  that  fa- 
cilitates labor  can  be  applied  to  a  small  house 
as  readily  as  to  a  larger  one. 

A  forcing  pump  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  connected  with  the  well,  and 
worked  less  than  a  half  hour  every  day,  will, 
if  required,  send  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
to  every  part  of  the  house  ;  the  appliances  of 
tank  and  pipe  are  expensive  it  is  true,  but  no 
investment  on  the  premises  pays  better.  Theu, 
if  great  economy  must  be  exercised,  there  are 
many  little  homeless  girls  and  boys  to  be  had  ; 
and  what  a  worthy  charity  to  take  such  and 
train  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  useful- 
ness. Under  kind  treatment  they  often  grow 
up  to  be  worthv  men  and  women. 

5th  mo.,  1870.  Rural. 


"  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  speak  less  of  persons 
than  things  ;  but  when  we  do  speak  of  others, 
let  us  deal  as  tenderly  with  their  reputation 
as  if  it  were  our  own." 


Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Friends* 
Publication  As$o< iation,  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  il/ih  month  \)fht  1870. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  very  little 
to  report  as  having  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  buC 
licient  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  almanac,  which  km  en- 
larged, and,  we  hope,  made  more  useful  to 
Friends,  we  have  had  an  edition  issued  of  Dr« 
Parrishs  letter  to  ■  young  Pi  e-hvtorian. 

A  work  lor  children,  OODJIAtiDg  of  original 
and  selected  pieces,  was  submit  led  to  us,  ami 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  printed,  but 
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for  the  reason  we  have  stated,  it  remains  as 
yet  unpublished. 

We  have  endeavored,  however,  to  do  some 
good  with  the  books  belonging  to  the  Associ- 
ation, and  have  made  donations  to  libraries 
and  to  Friends  in  different  localities  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution — where  it  was  thought  a 
benefit  would  result  by  so  doing.  In  this  way 
we  have  distributed  655  books  and  pamphlets. 

A  circular  was  issued  a  few  months  since, 
asking  the  contributions  of  Friends  to  the 
Society,  the  amount  of  same  (if  desired)  to  be 
returned  iu  our  publications  at  wholesale 
rates.  Some  few  responses  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  apathy  of  Friends  in  regard  to  this 
important  concern  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
If  but  a  little  of  the  live  interest  and  zeal 
which  animated  our  forefathers  were  now  man- 
ifested by  their  successors,  how  much  stronger 
— howT  much  brighter — would  be  the  prospect 
of  our  religious  Society,  representing  as  it 
does  principles  and  testimonies  which  we  are 
led  to  believe  are  founded  on  immutable 
Truth. 

There  is  a  wide  field  of  labor  for  the  pro- 
motion of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and  may 
we  not  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  shrinking 
from  the  performance  of  duty,  if  when  we  see 
the  community  approving  and  practising 
those  things  which  we  may  believe  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  Truth,  we  do  not  endeavor 
to  do  our  share  in  trying  to  enlighten  it,  look- 
ing to  our  Heavenly  Parent  for  ability  to 
perform  our  duty  therein.  The  world  is  flood- 
ed with  publications  of  various  kinds  ;  many 
of  these  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste  and  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  young.  Our  children  need 
something  for  their  mental  aliment,  and 
should  we  not  feel  a  concern  that  this  should 
be  furnished  uncontaminated  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  priestly  dictation  and  the  wild  fancies 
of  the  professional  writers  of  the  day.  If  we 
believe  in  the  truth  of  our  principles,  ought 
we  not  to  feel  more  concern  for  their  promo- 
motion,  and  have  a  greater  care  in  having 
them  appreciated  by  our  young  people. 

Were  we  sufficiently  aroused  to  our  duty, 
would  we  not  find  the  press  of  as  great  value 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  our 
Society  as  did  our  forefathers  ? 

By  the  Treasurer's  report  it  appears  that 
the  sum  of  $180.46  has  been  received  as  do- 
nations, and  $406.28  from  sales.  Paid  bills 
for  publications  issued  (mostly  on  previous 
year's  account,)  $361.82,  and  for  books  pur- 
chased, &c,  $214.36.  Balance  in  hand,  $93.60. 


SEEING  GOD. 

Let  the  majestic  serenity  with  which  you 
estimate  the  great  and  small,  prove  that  you 
refer  everything  to  the  Immutable — that  you 


perceive  the  Godhead  alike  in  everything;  let 
the  bright  cheerfulness  with  which  yom  en- 
counter every  proof  of  our  transitory  nature 
reveal  to  all  men  that  you  live  above  tin  e 
and  above  the  world  ;  let  your  easy  and  grace- 
ful self-denial  prove  how  many  of  the  bonds 
of  egotism  you  have  already  broken  ;  and  let 
the  ever  quick  and  open  spirit  from  which  | 
neither  what  is  rarest  nor  most  ordinary  es- 
capes,  show  w  th  what  unwearied  ardor  you  I 
seek  for  every  trace  of  the  Godhead,  with 
what  eagerness  yuo  watch  for  its  slightest 
manifestation. 

If  your  whole  life,  and  every  movement  of 
your  outward  and  inward  being  is  thus  guided 
by  religion,  perhaps  the  hearts  of  many  will 
be  touched  by  this  mute  language,  and  will 
open  to  the  reception  of  that  spirit  which 
dwells  within  you. — Schleiermacher. 


ITEMS. 

The  President  has  forbidden  volunteer  regiments 
at  the  West  making  war  on  the  Indians.  If  volun- 
teer companies  are  permitted  to  hunt  the  Indians  at 
their  pleasure,  the  President  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  Indian  war  cannot  be  averted. 

The  Low  Chamber  of  States  General,  or  Dutch 
Parliament,  has  passed  a  bill  decreeing  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  throughout  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  its  dependencies  and 
colonies. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Russian  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  women  will  hereafter  be  admitted  to 
medical  schools  and  to  medical  practice.    The  ori- 
gin of  this  concession  is  remarkable.    Formerly  it 
was  found  that  the  Cossacks  objected  to  being  at- 
tended by  male  physicians.     On  investigation  it 
was  discovered  that  they  held  a  superstition  con- 
cerning all  diseases,  and  ttiat  their  only  ideas  of 
remedial  agents  related  to  the  incantations,  charms, 
and  holy  herbs  administered  by  witches.    For  ages 
the  witch  had  been  their  physician,  and  the  tradi- 
tion was  so  strong  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  some  j 
ladies  applied  to  the  Government  for  admission  to 
the  chief  medical  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  few  of 
them  were  admitted  on  condition  that  they  would  | 
pursue  their  practice  among  the  Cossacks.    It  was  j 
evidently  intended  to  supercede  the  "  witches."  | 
As  the  measure  did  not  bring  about  any  universal  f 
thaw  and  dissolution  of  the  empire,  it  seems  to  { 
have  been  followed  by  a  larger  and  more  uncondi-  j 
tional  concession. 

Medical  Pkoperties  of  Eggs. — The  white  of  an  j 
egg  has  proved  of  late  the  most  efficacious  remedy  > 
for  burns.    Seven  or  eight  successful  applications  j 
of  this  substance  soothes  pain  and  effectually  ex-  | 
eludes  the  burned  parts  from  the  air.    This  simple  t 
remedy  seems  preferable  to  collodion  or  even  cot-  $ 
ton.    Extraordinary  stories  are  told  of  the  healing  f 
properties  of  a  new  oil  which  is  easily  made  from  i 
the  yolk  of  hens'  eggs:    The  eggs  are  first  boiled 
hard,  and  the  yolks  are  then  removed,  crushed  and 
placed  over  a  fire,  where  they  are  carefully  stirred  j 
until  the  whole  substance  is  just  on  the  point  of  i 
catching  fire,  when  the  oil  separates  and  may  be 
poured  off.    One  yolk  will  yield  nearly  two  tea-  I 
spoonfuls  of  oil.    It  is  in  general  use  among  the  j 
colonists  of  South  Russia  as  a  means  of  curing  cuts, 
bruises  and  scratches. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her:  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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U  short  History  of  a  Long  Travel  from  Baby- 
1  Ion  to  Bethel.    Written  Ninth  month,  1691. 

A.  copy  of  the  sixth  edition  of  this  pam- 
phlet, printed  in  1749,  has  been  sent  us  for 
tepublication  in  our  paper.  We  cannot  pho- 
ograph  upon  our  pages  the  antique  appear- 
mce  of  this  little  book,  which  might  lend  a 
greater  interest  to  it  for  such  as  have  an  es- 
>ecial  regard  for  "  old  things,"  but  as  some 
>f  our  younger  readers  may  not  have  met 
vith  the  allegory,  we  give  it  place,  with  the 
lope  that  the  instruction  designed  to  be  con- 
veyed may  be  derived  from  its  perusal. — Eds. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  I  lived  at 
mme  in  my  father's  house,  I  heard  many 
)coplo  talk  of  the  house  of  God ;  and  that 
vhosoever  did  attain  to  get  into  it,  did  enjoy 
ill  manner  of  happiness,  both  in  this  world, 
md  that  which  is  to  come.  And  a  great  de- 
ire  kindled  in  me,  if  it  was  possible,  to  get 
nto  the  house;  but  I  knew  not  where  it  w;ts, 
i either  did  they  that  talked  of  it:  but  they 
ad  heard  the  report,  and  they  had  reported 
vhat  they  had  heard.  There  were  also  some 
>ooks  that  had  been  written  by  men  thai  had 
)een  in  that  house :  which  hooks  did  declare 
nuch  of  the  joy  a  nd  felicity  they  had  in  that 

muse:  which  books  1  got,  and  read  (hem 
>ver,  which  did  much  strengthen  my  helm!  in 
he  truth  of  the  reports;  but  by  no  means 


could  I  tell  which  was  my  way.  Yet  so  ar- 
dent were  my  desires,  that  I  thought  myself 
willing  to  forsake  my  father's  house,  and 
country  and  all,  to  travel  wherever  my  legs 
could  carry  me,  so  I  might  find  this  house. 

And  upon  a  time  I  was  breaking  my  mind 
to  a  friend  of  mine  upon  this  subject,  who 
really  told  me  there  were  men  appointed  in 
every  place,  to  guide  them  that  were  willing 
to  go  thither;  and  it  was  their  business,  and 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  When  1  heard 
this  I  was  comforted,  and  desired  him,  if  he 
loved  me,  to  bring  me  acquainted  with  one  of 
these  men. 

He  told  me  he  would,  which  he  did  ;  and 
when  I  came  to  treat  with  the  man,  and  let 
him  know  the  fervent  desire  I  had  to  get  to 
the  house  of  God,  which  I  had  heard  such 
excellent  things  of,  and  that  I  heard  he  was 
one  appointed  to  guide  any  thither  that  were 
willing  to  go,  he  very  readily  answered,  and 
told  me  it  was  his  business  to  guide  any  thither 
that  were  willing  to  go,  and  to  persuade  folks 
that  were  not  yet  willing  to  go  ;  and  if  I  would 
comply  with  Ids  terms,  and  follow  him,  he 
Would  lead  me  thither. 

I  asked  him  what  his  terms  were;  he  said 
the  way  was  long,  ami  would  lead  him  from 
his  home,  and  1  must  hear  his  charges,  and 
something  over.  To  all  which  I  agreed  j  so 
we  set  forward  on  our  journey  early  in  the 
morning;  but  before  we  had  pone  one  day's 
journey,  1  saw  my  guide  sometimes  stand 
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still  and  look  about  him,  and  sometimes  would 
pull  a  little  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  read 
a  little  to  himself;  which  made  me  begin  to 
mistrust  that  he  knew  the  way  no  better  than 
I.  However,  I  said  nothing,  but  continued 
following  him  several  days'  journey,  still 
doubting  him ;  and  the  further  he  went  the 
more  my  guide  was  at  a  loss  ;  and  went  some- 
times a  little  on,  and  then  would  look  about 
him,  and  then  turn  another  way,  and  some- 
times right  back  again  for  a  while,  and  then 
turn  again.  So  my  suspicion  grew  very 
strong,  and  I  began  to  be  in  great  anxiety  of 
spirit,  but  said  little  to  him  about  it. 

But  one  day  as  we  were  travelling  along, 
we  met  with  a  man  that  took  notice  of  my 
sad  countenance  and  tired  condition,  and  he 
spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  "Young  man, 
whither  art  thou  bound  ?"  And  when  I 
began  to  tell  him  something  of  my  journey, 
he  desired  me  to  sit  down  upon  the  grass,  in 
a  shady  place,  and  discourse  a  little  about 
my  journey,  and  so  we  did,  and  I  told  him 
how  things  had  gone  with  me  to  that  very 
hour.  And  whilst  I  was  telling  him  the  story, 
my  guide  fell  asleep ;  at  which  I  was  not 
sorry,  for  thereby  I  had  the  more  freedom  to 
discourse  with  the  man  ;  and  when  I  had  told 
him  all,  he  pitied  me,  and  withal  told  me,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  this  guide  of  mine  had 
never  been  at  the  house,  neither  did  know  the 
way  to  it,  but  as  he  had  got  some  marks  of 
the  way,  which  he  had  received,  as  I  or  an- 
other may  do,  and  if  I  followed  him  all  my 
days,  I  should  be  never  the  nearer  to  it,  and 
should  find  at  last  I  had  spent  my  time,  money 
and  labor  to  no  purpose. 

This  discourse  did  so  astonish  me,  that  I 
was  at  my  wits'  end,  and  did  not  know  what 
course  to  take.  The  man  seeing  what  an 
agony  I  was  in,  began  to  comfort  me,  and 
told  me  that  the  house  I  sought  was  nearer 
than  I  was  aware  of;  and  if  I  would  forsake 
that  guide,  and  follow  him,  he  would  soon 
bring  me  in  sight  of  that  house.  Quoth  he, 
I  am  one  that  belongs  to  that  house,  and  have 
done  so  several  years ;  and  whereas,  said  he, 
thou  art  to  bear  his  charges,  and  give  him 
money  besides ;  I  will  assure  thee  it  is  not  the 
manner  of  the  guides  that  belong  to  this 
house  of  God  to  take  money  for  guiding 
people  thither.  I  myself  have  been  guide  to 
many  a  one  in  my  time,  but  never  took  one 
penny  of  them  for  it. 

By  this  time  you  may  think  within  your- 
selves how  my  drooping  spirits  were  comfort- 
ed, and  a  new  hope  springing,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  forsake  my  wandering  guide,  and  to 
follow  this  new  one. 

Upon  which  I  awaked  my  guide,  and  told 
him  my  mind,  and  paid  him  what  I  had 
agreed  for,  and  advised  him  never  to  serve  a 


poor  soul  as  he  had  done  me ;  for  I  see,  said 
I,  thou  knowest  not  the  way,  but  as  thou  hast 
learned  in  some  books  of  it.  If  book  learn- 
ing would  have  served  turn  to  have  found 
this  famous  house,  I  needed  not  thee  nor  any 
body  else  to  have  guided  me  to  it,  for  there 
are  but  very  few  that  have  written  experi- 
mentally of  it;  but  I  have  read  them  dili- 
gently ;  but  now  I  have  met  with  a  man  that 
I  judge  has  more  experience  of  the  way  than 
thou  hast,  and  I  am  resolved  to  go  with  him  ; 
and  if  thou  wilt  honestly  confess  thy  ignor- 
ance, and  go  along  with  us,  come  and  wel- 
come— one  guide  will  serve  two  travellers  as 
well  as  one  in  the  way;  but  I  could  not  per- 
suade him,  so  I  left  him  to  take  his  own  way 
as  he  pleased. 

So  I  set  forward  with  my  new  guide  pretty 
cheerfully,  and  he  entertained  me  with  a  good 
deal  of  discourse  by  the  way,  and  we  went  on 
in  pretty  smooth  paths,  and  without  stopping  ; 
and  he  told  me  in  a  short  time  we  should 
come  in  sight  of  the  house,  which  made  my 
travel  the  easier ;  and  he  also  told  me  some- 
thing of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  house,  at 
which  I  was  not  at  all  discouraged  ;  for  I  con- 
sidered, God  was  a  God  of  order,  and  I  doubt- 
ed not  but  there  was  good  order  in  his  house, 
to  which  I  was  willing  to  submit. 

And  as  we  were  thus  travelling  along,  he 
of  a  sudden  spake  to  me,  saying  yonder  is  the 
house ;  at  which  I  was  exceeding  glad,  for 
now  I  thought  I  had  not  spent  my  labor  in 
vain,  and  the  nearer  we  grew  to  it,  the  more 
my  joy  increased ;  and  when  I  came  in  view 
of  it,  I  pleased  myself  extremely  with  looking  | 
at  it,  and  viewing  the  towers  and  turrets  that  t 
were  upon  it,  and  the  excellent  carvings  and 
paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned  ;  and  I 
there  was  as  much  of  art  in  setting  it  forth  as  ! 
could  be  imagined.    Oh  !  thought  I,  if  there 
be  so  much  glory  without,  surely  there  is  I 
more  within,  which  I  shall  shortly  be  a  par-  | 
taker  of. 

And  as  I  was  thus  contemplating  my  hap- 
piness, and  was  come  within  as  it  were  a  bow-  • 
shot  of  the  house,  we  were  to  go  down  into  a  i 
valley,  which  we  did,  and  in  the  bottom  of  1 
the  valley  glided  a  long  small  river,  and  III 
looked  about  to  see  for  a  bridge  to  go  over  it,  | 
but  could  see  none ;  at  which  I  wondered ; 
but  on  we  went  till  we  came  to  the  river  side ; 
then  I  asked  my  guide  where  the  bridge  was ; ' 
truly  he  told  me  there  was  none,  but  we  mus" 
go  through  it,  and  so  must  all  that  go  into 
that  house. 

I  was  a  little  troubled  with  myself,  but  he 
told  me  he  had  been  through  it,  and  there 
was  no  danger  at  all.  With  that  I  began  to 
think  within  myself,  have  I  taken  all  this; 
pains,  and  shall  I  give  over  for  so  small  a 
matter  as  this  is;  what  would  I  have  gone 
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through  when  in  my  father's  house,  to  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  house  of  God,  and  a 
possession  therein ;  not  water  nor  verily  fire 
would  have  stopped  me  then,  if  I  had  had  so 
fair  a  prospect  of  it  as  now  I  have. 

I  told  my  guide,  if  he  pleased  to  go  before, 
I  would  follow  him  ;  so  in  he  went,  and  I  after 
:  him ;  but  when  I  came  at  the  middle,  there 
it  was  so  deep  that  the  water  went  over  my 
head,  but  I  made  shift  to  keep  my  feet  to  the 
p  ground,  and  got  well  out  on  the  other  side ; 
}  and  my  guide  and  I  went  up  together  very 
,)  pleasantly  ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  top  of 
t  the  hill,  there  was  a  wide  plain,  and  in  the 
I  middle  thereof  the  house  stood.    So  we  went 
I  apace,  and  drew  near  to  it,  and  there  I  saw  a 
*  very  stately  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the 
g  house,  and  at  the  door  stood  a  strong,  tall 
I  porter,  to  whom  my  guide  spake,  and  said  to 
I  him  on  this  wise. 

This  young  man  hath  long  had  a  desire  to 
I  be  entertained  in  the  house  of  God,  thereupon 
I  I  have  conducted  him  hither ;  the  porter 
I  asked  him  which  way  I  came  thither  ?  He 
I  said  through  the  river,  and  I  don't  remember 
I  he  asked  me  any  more  questions,  but  bid  me 
1  welcome,  and  let  me  into  the  house,  and  my 
I  guide  went  in  with  me,  through  many  turnings 
I  and  windings  into  a  great  hall ;  mine  eye 
I  went  to  and  fro  as  I  went  about  the  house, 
:i  and  in  the  great  hall  there  I  saw  many  peo- 
:|j  pie  ;  they  bid  me  welcome,  but  none  knew  the 
.1  anguish  of  my  soul ;  for  I  began  to  question, 
m  whether  I  was  not  again  beguiled,  for  I  found 
H  the  house  foul  and  dirty,  almost  in  every  part, 
and  so  beliued  with  spiders  and  cobwebs,  that 
I  thought  in  my  self  it  had  never  been  swept 
clean  since  it  was  built ;  and  some  things  I 
met  withal  that  displeased  me  yet  worse,  as 
ye  shall  hear ;  howbeit  a  good  bed  was  pro- 
vided for  me  to  rest  upon  if  I  could ;  and  I 
Jiaving  little  stomach,  after  I  saw  how  it  was 
made  ready,  I  went  to  bed,  and  disposed  my- 
self to  sleep  what  I  could,  but  alas  sleep  de- 
parted from  me,  and  my  spirits  were  griev- 
ously vexed,  and  my  cogitations  were  many 
and  grievous ;  sometimes  I  thought  of  the 
paintings  without,  and  how  that  suited  not 
with  the  dirtiness  that  was  within  ;  and  if  I 
was  deceived,  what  course  I  should  take. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  thinking,  I  pleated 
myself  with  this,  it  may  be  better  to-morrow, 
so  I  fell  into  a  slumber  a  pretty  while.  In 
the  morning  before  I  rose,  I  heard  two  or 
three  contending  about   some   accounts,  in 
which  one  laid  fraud  to  the  other's  charge ; 
the  other,  instead  of  vindicating  himself,  fell 
a  twitting  him  in  the  teeth  with  something  of 
the  like  kind;  they  grew  hot  in  words,  that 
they  threatened  to  turn  each  Other  out  of 
doors,  and  drive  him  back  again  through  the 
river,  and  never  sutler  him  to  eome  into  lie 
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house  any  more. 

My  heart  wras  ready  to  burst  with  sorrow, 
and  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit,  I  rose  and  wen  t 
to  them,  and  told  them,  I  little  thought  to 
have  found  such  doings,  or  heard  such  lan- 
guage in  the  house  of  God.  I  fear,  quoth  I, 
I  am  deceived,  and  brought  in  amongst  you  by 
a  fair  show,  but  see  not  the  glory,  peace  and 
tranquility. 

So  I  walked  away  to  another  part  of  the 
house,  where  I  heard  a  great  noise  of  hard 
words,  and  I  drew  near,  and  understood  it  was 
about  choosing  an  officer,  and  two  was  a  striv- 
ing about  it,  and  each  of  them  -had  got  a 
party,  and  each  party  grew  hot  one  against 
another.  As  soon  as  I  could  be  heard,  I 
spake  to  them;  and  told  them  such  kind  of 
doings  as  this,  did  more  resemble  a  place  in 
the  world  called  Billingsgate,  than  the  house 
of  God. 

I  went  a  little  further,  and  there  I  heard 
some  women  scolding  about  taking  the  upper 
hand,  and  about  some  fashions  in  their  clothe> ; 
and  others  about  getting  their  children's  play- 
thing from  each  other.  All  this,  and  much 
more  than  I  shall  mention,  increased  my  sor- 
row :  I  now  began  to  long  to  speak  with  my 
guide  that  brought  me  thither ;  and  with 
diligent  search  at  last  I  found  him,  and  began 
with  him  in  this  manner. 

Whither  hast  thou  brought  me,  and  where 
are  the  rules  and  orders  thou  toldest  me  were 
in  the  house  of  God?  I  have  often  read  of 
the  beauty,  order,  peace  and  purity  of  the 
house  of  God,  but  here  I  find  nothing  but  the 
contrary;  1  fear  thou  hast  brought  me  to  a 
wrong  house,  and  hast  beguiled  me ;  so  I  ri  ■ 
hearsed  to  him  what  I  had  met  withal.  To 
which  he  replied  :  I  must  expect  men  to  have 
their  human  frailties,  and  that  men  were 
but  men,  and  persuaded  me  to  he  satisfied 
and  make  further  trial.  And  as  for  the  or- 
ders he  spake  of,  they  were  most  about  meats 
and  drinks,  and  about  rales  for  electing  offi- 
cers  to  rule  the  house  of  God,  as  I  would  see 
in  time  if  I  stayed  ;  and  as  to  the  dirtiness  of 
the  house,  he  coufessed  them  to  whom  (he 
care  belonged,  and  was  committed,  to  keep 
the  house  clean,  had  not  been  so  diligent  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  he  hoped,  upon 
admonition,  they  would  be  more  careful.  To 
which,  I  returned  this  answer:  What!  dost, 
thou  talk  of  human  frailties  in  the  house  of 
God?  that  complaint  is  at  large  in  the  world, 
but  doth  not  become  the  house  of  God — into 
which  I  have  heard  none  can  eome  but  such 
as  are  redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  are 
washed  from  their  pollution.*  ;  for  God  saith, 
all  the  rewWa  in  Sty  houjr  thall  be  holy;  and 
they  that  dwell  in  the  house  of  Qod,  Bltttt 
have  pure  heart*  and  clean  hand.* :  and  much 
more  1  told  him  of  what  1  heard  and  read 
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concerning  the  house  of  God.  And  told  him 
plainly  I  had  let  in  such  a  belief  of  the 
peace,  purity,  glory  and  comeliness  of  the 
house  of  God,  that  I  was  persuaded  that  was 
none  of  it,  and  where  to  find  it  I  knew  not ; 
but  if  I  never  found  it  while  I  lived,  I  would 
never  give  over  seeking ;  my  desires  were  so 
after  it,  that  I  thought  nothing  would  satisfy 
me  short  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  But  as  for 
your  house  here  I  have  no  satisfaction  in  it 
to  be  the  place  I  seek  for,  so  I  must  leave 
you. 

His  answer  was  to  me,  he  was  sorry  I  could 
Hot  be  satisfied  there  as  well  as  he,  but  if  I 
could  not  he  would  lay  no  restraint  upon 
me ;  for  his  part,  he  had  directed  me  as  far 
as  he  knew,  and  he  could  do  no  more  for  me. 
After  our  discourse  was  ended,  I  got  up  and 
went  out,  but  knew  not  where  to  go  ;  several 
in  the  house  threw  things  after  me  in  a  spite- 
ful manner,  but  none  hurt  me  ;  and  I  wan- 
dered sometimes  north,  and  sometimes  south, 
and  over  every  way  that  came  in  my  mind  ; 
but  whithersoever  I  went  the  anguish  of  my 
soul  went  along  with  me,  which  was  more 
than  tongue  or  pen  can  declare  or  utter,  or 
any  one  can  believe ;  except  this  relation 
should  meet  with  any  one  that  has  experienced 
the  same  travel,  which  if  it  doth,  they  will 
understand  it. 

But  so  was,  I  had  no  comfort  night  or  day, 
but  still  kept  going  on,  whether  right  or 
wrong  I  knew  not,  nor  durst  I  ask  anybody, 
for  fear  of  being  beguiled  as  before.  Thus  I 
got  into  a  vast  howling  wilderness,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  in  it,  only  now  and  then 
I  found  some  men  and  women  tootsteps,  which 
was  some  comfort  to  me  in  my  sorrow  ;  but 
whither  they  got  out  without  being  devoured 
of  wild  beasts,  or  whither  I  should  go  I  knew 
not.  But  in  this  woeful  estate  I  travelled  from 
day  to  day — casting  within  myself  what  I 
had  best  do,  whether  utterly  to  despair  in  that 
condition,  or  whether  I  had  best  to  seek  some 
other  town  or  city,  to  see  if  I  could  get  some 
other  guide.  The  first  I  saw  to  be  desperate ;  I 
also  despaired  of  the  last,  having  been  so  de- 
ceived from  time  to  time ;  so  that  all  these 
consultations  did  but  increase  the  bitterness 
of  my  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 

If  we  do  indeed  look  upon  God  as  our 
chief  good,  we  shall  make  Him  our  chief  joy, 
our  exceeding  joy.  If  we  consider  that  we 
are  made  capable  of  the  pleasure  of  convers- 
ing with  God  in  this  world,  and  seeing  and 
enjoying  Him  in  another,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  we  wretchedly  disparage  ourselves 
when  we  take  up  with  the  mean  and  sordid 
pleasures  of  sense  as  our  felicity — especially 
if  we  forego  all  spiritual  and  eternal  pleasures 
for  them. — P.  Henry. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  one  of  the  many 
rainy  First  day  mornings  which  we  have  had 
during  the  present  spring,  a  few  Friends  as- 
sembled in  the  ante-room  of  that  very  pleasant 
and  delightfully  located  meeting-house  in 
Rutherford  Place. 

This  ante-room  is  on  one  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule, and  is  a  snug  and  cosy  place,  wherein  a 
person  arriving  too  early  for  the  gathering  of 
the  meeting  may  take  shelter  and  read  his 
Intelligencer,  or  hold  a  few  minutes'  social 
converse  with  incomers,  and  where,  on  rainy 
meeting  days  in  winter,  the  feet  and  person 
may  be  made  dry  and  warm,  previous  to  seat- 
ing themselves  in  the  meeting.  One  of  the 
two  who  arrived  first,  (a  subscriber  to  your 
paper,)  had  been  recommending  the  other  to 
become  one,  and,  as  other  persons  arrived, 
their  opinion  was  asked.  They  all  happened 
to  be  subscribers,  and,  of  course,  fell  in  with 
the  recommendation,  offering  commendatory 
remarks  on  the  publication.  One  elderly 
Friend  stated  that  he  took  and  read  the  Intel- 
ligencer, and  having  been  desired  by  a  female, 
who  had  gone  out  among  the  Indians,  to  keep 
her  informed  of  things  here,  he  had  paid  for 
a  year's  subscription  for  her,  and  meant  to 
continue  it,  as  the  readiest  and  best  way  of 
imparting  to  her  the  desired  information. 

The  writer  of  this,  though  possessed  of  prob- 
ably not  one-tenth  the  commercial  skill  and 
mercantile  ability  of  the  last  speaker,  ven- 
tured modestly  to  remark,  that  although  he 
was  a  subscriber  of  long  standing — a  constant 
reader  and  admirer  of  the  Intelligencer — yet, 
if  it  had  any  fault,  it  was  in  its  barrenness  of 
information  on  New  York  matters ;  that,  as 
far  as  this  Island  was  concerned,  it  seemed  to 
fill  no  more  space  in  the  paper  than  if  it  was 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  elderly  Friend  rejoined,  that  it  was 
perhaps  because  the  Editors  were  not  informed 
of  matters  here,  and  recommended  the  writer 
to  post  them  up.  At  this  juncture,  and  be- 
fore there  was  time  for  further  remarks,  or  for 
the  writer  of  this  to  recommend  the  elderly 
Friend  to  "  go  and  do  likewise,"  the  dial 
pointed  to  the  half  hour  :  this  little  gathering 
melted  away,  the  stragglers  were  all  gathered 
within  the  house,  the  meeting  was  set,  and  a 
calm  and  beautiful  silence  prevailed. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
try  and  enlighten  you  on  New  York  meetings 
or  other  matters,  lor  I  have  neither  materials 
nor  ability ;  but  I  know  there  are  plenty  that 
have;  and  I  desire  to  ask  the  question,  how  it 
is  that  we  are  not  favored  with  more  words  of 
information  and  encouragement  in  the  Intel- 
ligencer ?  For  here  we  have  certainly  many 
things  fitly  worthy  of  notice  by  you.  There, 
for  instance,  is  the  "  Friends'  iSocial  Union." 
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;  A  small  number  formed  themselves  last  au- 
tumn into  what  they  call  a  Social  Union. 
They  got  permission  to  partition  off  a  portion 
of  the  basment  auditory  in  Twenty-seventh  St. 
Meeting-house,  furnishing  the  same  in  plain 
parlor  style,  and  have  held  weekly  evening 
meetings  there  during  the  whole  winter.  Soon, 
however,  the  space  they  had  allotted  grew  too 
small,  for  the  assemblage  grew  and  grew, 
like  a  watermelon  vine,  until   they  filled 
the  whole  auditory.    And  well  might  that 
be  the  result,  for   those   that  I  attended 
were  all  deeply  interesting.    They  consisted 
of  lectures,  some  by  their  own  members  ;  of 
readings,   mostly   by  their    own  members, 
some  of  them  the  grandchildren  of  those 
who  used  to  pour  forth  the  notes  of  admo- 
nition in  Rose  St.  and  Hester  St.  meetings. 
At  intervals,  a  half  hour  adjournment  oc- 
;  curred  for  social  conversation,  when  the  cora- 
I  pany  would  change  places,  and  move  about 
the  room  ;  old  and  young  commingling  to- 
•:  gether  in  a  truly  pleasant  manner,  and  old 
|  friends  finding  and  saluting  each  other,  after 
having  suffered  a  long  separation,  very  proba- 
I  bly  brought  about  by  the  intolerable  nomadic 
|  habits  of  our  people,  who,  whenever  they  get 
one  neighborhood  nicely  built  up  and  settled, 
make  haste  to  leave  it  for  some  more  "happy 
hunting  ground." 

The  lectures  that  I  listened  to  were  highly 
[creditable, — some  of  them  far  above  the  aver- 
age of  those  usually  given  in  the  winter  sea- 
son.   The  readings  were  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation, and  any  one  can  estimate  the 
pleasure  of  social  intercourse  and  chat. 

The  meetings  were  opened  by  the  reading 
of  minutes,  and  closed  by  a  few  words  by  the 
President,  who  announced  what  might  be  ex- 
pected the  next  week. 

[    Then  we  had  in  Rutherford  Place  Meet- 
ing-house,  a   couple   of  months   ago,  the 
r  great  Indian  Meeting,"  which  was  largely 
attended,  orderly,  and  excellently  conducted, 
ind'included  an  address,  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
by  one  of  the  Cherokees.    The  proceedings 
were  highly  satisfactory  and  deeply  interest 
ng  to  all  present,  and  must  help  to  swell  the 
breat  public  wave  that  is  rising  in  favor  of 
that   beautiful    and    righteous   theory,  the 
if  Peace  Policy,"  which  means  simple  justice 
|o  the  red  man. 

|  The  writer  of  this,  on  First-day  before  last, 
vhile  on  a  visit  to  Long  Island,  attended  the 
InVestbury  Meeting.  'Phis  venerable  si  rue- 
lure,  a  hundred  years  old,  stands  in  its  cool, 
ihadv  Oak  grove,  a  indie  of  bygone  limes,  and 

■9  still  well  attended.  Everything  inside,  to 
I  he  writer's  knowledge,  is  precisely  the  same 
Is  fifty  years  ago,  only  thai  some  of  the  benches 
Ire  altered  and  made  more  comfortable,  an 
Improvement  for  which  there  was  plenty  of 


room.  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  healthi- 
ness of  this  region — this  southern  watershed 
of  Long  Island,  where  the  bracing  air  from 
the  ocean  sweeps  over  it  during  the  summer, 
and  the  cold  north  wind  is  cut  off  from  it  by 
the  hills  in  winter, — the  united  ages  of  the 
six  persons  who  occupied  the  preacher's  gal- 
lery— three  men  and  three  women — amounted 
to  five  centuries  :  all  but  one  were  born  and 
had  spent  their  lives  in  that  vicinity.  Doubt- 
less their  longevity,  as  well  as  their  happi- 
ness, has  been  greatly  promoted  by  their  ex- 
emplary lives. 

Farewell !  My  few  lines  have  run  to  many, 
but  remember  that  for  such  editorial  inflic- 
tions there  is  a  remedy — the  waste  basket. 

D.  D.  W. 

Fifth  month  26,  1870. 


A  CURIOSITY. 
Kingsessing,  5th  mo.  29th,  1870. 
Eds.  Friends'  Intelligence?- : 

Esteemed  Friends: — I  call  your  attention 
tothe  enclosed  curious  matter  of  history,  cut 
from  "  The  Press"  of  yesterday.  It  exhibits 
a  j)icture,  probably  new  to  most  of  us,  of 
Puritan  bigotry  and  intolerance :  a  fitting 
supplement,  in  perfect  accordance  with  previ- 
ous history,  to  their  persecutions  of  Friends. 

The  decision  as  to  its  appearance  in  the 
Intelligencer  rests  of  course  with  you. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  T.  G. 
"  Mr.  E.  Penington,  Jr.,  favors  us  with  the 
following :  Mr.  Judkins,  the  librarian  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  overhaul- 
ing a  lot  of  old  papers  deposited  in  the  ar- 
chives of  that  body  by  the  late  Robert  Green- 
leaf,  made  a  curious  discovery  of  a  letter  in 
the  quaint  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather,  addressed  to  ■  ye  aged  and  beloved 
Mr.  John  Higginson.'  It  bears  date  1  Sep- 
tember ye  15,  1682,'  and  runs  thus:" 

There  bee  now  at  sea  a  shippe  (for  our  friend  Mr. 
Esaias  Holcraft,  of  London,  did  advise  me  by  the 
last  packet  that  it  wolde  sail  some  time  in  August) 
called  ye  Welcome,  R.  Greeuaway  master,  which 
has  aboard  an  hundred  or  more  of  ye  heretics  and 
malignants  called  Quakers,  with  \V.  Penue,  who  is 
ye  chief  scampe,  at  the  heddeof  them.  Ye  General 
Court  has  accordingly  given  secret  orders  to  Master 
Malachi  Huxett,  of  ye  brig  Porposse,  to  waylayeye 
said  Welcome  as  uear  the  coast  of  Co.hie  as  may  be. 
and  make  captive  ye  said  Penue  and  his  ungodlie 
crew,  so  that  ye  Lord  may  be  glorified  and  not 
mocked  on  ye  soil  of  this  new  count  re  with  ye  hea- 
then worshippe  of  these  people.  Much  IpOjl  can 
be  made  by  selling  ye  whole  lotte  to  Harbadoes, 
where  slaves  fetch  {TOOd  prices  in  rumineand  sugar, 
ami  we  shall  not  only  do  y«*  Lord  great  sen  ice  by 
punishing  ye  wicked,  but  shall  make  great  gavn* 
lor  his  ministers  and  people. 

MM teC  Huxett  feels  hopeful,  and  I  will  set  dotvu 
the  news  he  brings  when  his  shippe  conn  s  back. 
Yours  in  ye  bowella  of  Christ, 

Corroa  Ma tii sr. 
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^From  The  Standard. 

OUR  brother's  OFFENCE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  M.  POWELL. 

To  overcome  any  evil  in  the  world,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  every  one  to  ask  himself,  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  this  wrong  thing  ?  What 
can  I  do  to  make  it  right  ?"  For  we  are  so 
bound  together  in  the  great  household  of  God 
that  the  weakness  of  one  member  taxes  the 
strength  of  all  the  rest ;  the  offence  of  one 
brother  or  sister  becomes  the  care  and  touches 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  others.  It  is  so 
easy  to  forget  this.  We  crave  some  personal 
indulgence  that  perhaps  we  are  strong  enough 
to  bear,  and  plant  ourselves  on  our  individual 
liberty  and  console  ourselves  by  saying,  "  I 
want  to  enjoy  this,  and  I  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  it  because  some  weakling  may  hurt 
himself  by  its  indulgence."  It  would  do  to 
reason  in  this  way  if  the  world  were  peopled 
with  insulated  beings,  if  men  and  women 
were  marble  statues.  But  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  our  individual  lives  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  world  ;  being  overruns  the  limits  of 
body,  and  mingles  with  all  its  touches,  and  so 
we  paralyze  by  our  weakness  or  renew  by  our 
strength  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  It  is  glori- 
ous to  realize  fully  that  "  no  man  liveth  to 
himself  alone,"  and  to  throw  ourselves  unre- 
servedly into  the  life  and  work  of  the  world, 
resolved  that  in  our  limited  way  we  will  live 
as  our  Father  does,  for  all. 

To  overcome  the  evils  of  intemperance,  we 
need  first  of  all  a  baptism  into  the  grand  spirit 
of  the  Apostle,  "Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  ivhile  the 
world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  of- 
fend." He  did  not  satisfy  his  conscience  with 
the  reasoning,  "  Meat  is  as  much  a  provision 
of  God's  bounty  as  bread  is,  and  he  means  it 
to  be  used  reasonably.  Besides,  if  I  chance 
to  be  with  those  who  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's 
temple,  I  can  not  make  a  mark  of  myself  by 
refusing  the  meat."  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  know  that  his  eating  of  flesh  might  make 
his  brother  to  offend,  might  "  embolden  the 
conscience  of  him  that  is  weak  to  eat  those 
things  which  are  offered  to  idols  ;"  and  he  put 
his  personal  gratification  behind  him.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  it  might  make 
his  brother  to  offend,  and  he  bore  his  testi- 
mony wherever  he  was  called  to  do  so. 

In  these  days  the  drinking  of  wine  leads  to 
innumerable  and  immeasurable  offences.  It 
causes  brothers  and  sisters,  old  and  young,  to 
offend  grievously.  Its  wretched  results  in 
poverty  and  degradation  are  written  daily, 
and  daily  are  they  lived  before  our  eyes. 
Still  the  social  wine-drinking  goes  on.  Still 
does  the  elegant  lady  offer  to  the  elegant  gen- 
tleman the  red  wine.  Still  do  our  literary 
men,  meeting  in  clubs,  discuss  poetry  and  his- 


tory over  their  wine.  Still  do  our  churches 
consecrate  the  wine  cup  in  their  communion 
service.  And  so  long  as  wine-drinking  is 
tolerated  and  encouraged  in  these  high  places, 
so  long  shall  we  be  burdened  and  degraded 
by  the  debauchery  of  the  low.  'Of  what  use 
is  it  to  preach  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  if  we 
persistently  ignore  the  characteristic  that  ex- 
alts it  above  all  other  forms  of  religion  ;  if  its 
ministers  and  churches  do  not  sternly  refuse 
their  countenance  to  the  indulgences  that 
make  so  many  to  offend?  God  has  benefi- 
cently provided  so  many  sources  of  physical 
enjoyment  that  do  not  endanger  the  welfare 
of  men,  that  it  seems  a  very  smali  sacrifice 
to  banish  wine  from  the  list  of  gratifications. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  individuals  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  use  of  wine  by  exam- 
ple and  by  protest.    This  every  one  of  us  can 
do ;  and  although  it  is  no  businesss  of  ours 
whether  or  not  our  efforts  actually  check  the 
evil,  we  may  believe  that  our  influence  will 
be  felt  in  society  for  great  good.    It  is  a  very 
cheering  thought  that  a  good  deed,  or  a 
"  word  fitly  spoken,"  may  be  seed  in  the  soul 
of  another  that  will  multiply  itself  a  hundred 
fold  ;  indeed,  it  will  go  on  reproducing  itself 
through  the  infinite  ages.    Especially  forcible 
is  individual  example  in  the  cultivated  circles 
of  society.    The  cultured  woman  who  forbids 
wine  in  her  house  strengthens  the  good  re-l 
solves  of  all  less  favored  women,  and  she 
makes  a  pure  and  invigorating  moral  atmos- 
phere, in  which  men,  young  and  old,  can  de-j 
velop  their  best  manhood.    If  all  good  women  ( 
would  resolve  that  in  their  presence  no  temp-  .< 
tation  should  come  nigh  their  brothers,  how  f 
much  faster  the  world  would  grow  into  thee 
heavenly  place  it  might  be ! 

Faithfulness  in  individuals  will  secure  right  t 
legislation  to  protect  the  young  and  the  weak,  j 
The  burning  of  a  house  is  a  penal  offence,  j 
How  much  greater  is  the  wrong  done  to  the  l 
householder  by  the  man  who  comes  to  hisn 
neighborhood  and  scatters  fire-brands  that 
may  burn  out  the  moral  nature  of  his  sons,  i 
It  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  society  ) 
to  legislate  against  a  traffic  that  infects  the  I 
moral  atmosphere,  and  creates  a  contagion' 
more  woeful  in  its  results  than  any  physical  >{ 
scourge. 

The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  its  young,  and  | 
so  we  come  back  to  the  home  as  the  centre  of  f 
light  and  hope,  the  stronghold  of  purity.  It 
is  in  the  home  that  young  men  and  women ; 
must  be  fortified  to  meet  and  overcome  temp- 
tajtion.    At  home  they  must  be  surrounded  by 
influences  so  pure  and  elevating  that  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world  evil  cannot  conje 
near  them.    At  home  their  souls  must  be  so  * 
filled  with  all  that  is  happy  and  good,  that 
they  shall  have  eyes  for  only  the  good,  andi 
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they  shall  walk  without  seeing  or  feeling  the 
temptations  that  are  spread  for  them.  Too 
often  parents  are  absorbed  in  business  and  in 
domestic  cares,  and  their  boys  particularly 
are  left  to  themselves,  and  their  undeveloped 
natures  seize  upon  unwholesome  things,  and 
they  enter  manhood  scarred  if  not  disabled 
morally.  It  would  be  easy  to  spare  them  the 
season  of  "  sowing  wild  oats,"  and  they  would 
be  saved  many  unhappy  experiences,  and 
come  to  a  better,  stronger  manhood.  Not 
many  boys  or  girls  choose  to  be  bad  if  their 
parents  shine  before  them,  and  enter  fully 
into  their  young  active  life,  and  lead  them  by 
sunny  paths  to  the  things  that  make  for  eter- 
nal peace. 

And  let  no  one  be  indifferent  to  his  duty  in 
this  important  matter.  Each  has  his  com- 
munity to  influence.  Let  him  see  to  it  that 
his  testimony  is  pure  and  strong. 

Nothing  teaches  patience  like  a  garden. 
You  may  go  round  and  watch  the  opening 
bud  from  day  to  day ;  but  it  takes  its  own 
time,  and  you  cannot  urge  it  on  faster  than  it 
will.  If  forced,  it  is  only  torn  to  pieces.  All 
the  best  results  of  a  garden,  like  those  of  life, 
are  slowly  but  regularly  progressive. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


There  has  been  for  a  few  days  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  to  write  to  thee.  From  time 
to  time  I  have  turned  from  it  under  the  feel- 
ing of  inability  to  pen  anything  that  would 
be  worthy  thy  perusal.  I  know,  however, 
that  the  value  placed  upon  such  communica- 
tions is  as  frequently  estimated  by  the  feeling 
that  prompts  them,  as  their  own  intrinsic 
merit.  Happy  the  individual  who  has  the 
power  of  combining  both  in  one  production. 

Although  it  is  seldom  our  privilege  to  sit 
side  by  side  in  social  companionship,  there 
yet  is  much  of  common  interest  between  us 
and  of  such  a  character  as  is  calculated  to 
bind  our  spirits  in  the  bond  of  true  Christian 
fellowship.  What  a  bond  is  this!  It  is  such 
a  union  that  is  worthy  the  poet's  beautiful 
lines — 

"You  may  break,  yon  may  shatter  the  vas<i,  if  you 
will, 

:  But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

I    Thou  entered  the  Lord's  vineyard  at  an 

c<vrhj  c:i!i,  and  though  thou  mayeSt  no!  always 
I  have  resigned  thy  own  will  to  the  Divine, 
without  more  or  less  inward  conflict,  thou 
yet  art  prepared  abundantly  to  praise  the  ln- 

'  "finite  Father  for  His  loving  kindness  and 
I  tender  mercy. 


There  may  have  been  those  who  have  been 
ready  to  censure  thee  for  the  self-denial  thou 
has  shown,  and  even  to  say  thy  crosses  were 
self-imposed,  when  thou  hast  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged that  the  pleasures  they  indulged 
in  were  to  thee  "  forbidden  fruit ;"  but  on  such 
occasions  thou  hast  been  able  secretly  to  tes- 
tify as  did  Jesus  to  Hi3  disciples,  "  I  have 
meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of;''  and  in  this 
consciousness  there  was  a  support  that  ena- 
bled thee  to  hold  on  thy  way. 

I  would  gladly  lighten  your  editorial  la- 
bors were  it  in  my  power.  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  to  me,  that  you  are  able  from  week  to 
week  to  compile  so  much  valuable  and  inter- 
esting matter.  While  one  may  occasionally 
be  found  willing  to  criticise  with  severity, 
how  many  there  are  to  whose  firesides  the 
"  Friends'  Intelligencer"  is  not  only  a  welcome 
weekly  visitor,  but  a  real  comfort  and  bless- 
ing. It  is  excellent  always  to  me.  I  never 
find  a  number  that  has  not  within  it  valuable 
truths.  Some  of  these  are  necessarily  re- 
prints. If  the  gifted  and  able  among  us  would 
take  hold  of  some  of  these  truths,  and  clothe 
them  in  new  garments,  it  might  make  them 
more  readable  to  many  of  the  subscribers.  I 
think  a  good  work  to  our  Society  might  there- 
by be  effected.  There  are  comparatively  few 
new  ideas,  and  it  is  only  the  different  adorn- 
ing of  these  that  constitutes  variety  in  litera- 
ture. 'Tis  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  more 
of  such  productions  from  our  members  do  not 
find  their  way  to  our  only  paper. 

We  all  have  our  deep  proving  seasons. 
Some  of  us  have  more  than  others,  aud  need 
them  too,  I  suppose,  for  our  further  refine- 
ment, and  to  wean  us  from  the  things  of 
time  and  sense,  and  fix  our  thoughts  more 
firmly  on  things  eternal.  We  need  often  to 
be  reminded  that  "  here  we  have  no  continu- 
ing city,"  and  it  is  well  to  consider  that  the 
Lord  loveth  whom  He  ehasteneth.  Under 
my  affliction,  I  shall  try  to  persevere  in  the 
use  of  such  means  of  relief  as  are  within  my 
reach.  Life  is  a  blessing,  and  we  ought  to 
use  all  laudable  means  to  preserve  it,  though 
all  our  efforts  should  be  in  submission  to  the 
Great  Giver. 


Thy  long  looked  for  letter,  my  dear  . 

was  duly  received,  and  furnished  additional 
evidence  of  what  I  have  known  and  felt  .be- 
fore,— that  we  were  not  forgotten  in  the  *'  hour 
of  distress" — the  season  of  keen  atHietion. 
The  kindness  and  sympathy  of  our  friends  at 
such  times  are  particularly  grateful  —sweet- 
ly soothing  and  consoling.  I  knew  you  would 
feel  with  and  for  us;  but  1  wanted  a  lino 
from  thee  which  might  infuse  a  balm  into  our 
cup   of  woe   and   bitterness.    My  precious 
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father  has  been  admirably  supported  by  that 
everlasting,  all-sufficient  Arm  which  is  ever 
tendered  to  His  humble,  devoted,  depending 
children.  It  is  now  ten  weeks  since  the  puri- 
fied spirit  of  my  invaluable  parent  left  its 
earthly  tenement,  and  centered,  we  doubt  not, 
into  the  mansions  of  the  just,  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruition  of  bliss.  "  Memory  clings  with 
fondness  to  the  days  of  bliss  gone  by,  and 
mourns  at  separation."  Oh!  my  friend,  the 
thought  is  sad  and  bitter — that  the  guardian 
angel  of  our  youth  is  forever  removed,  no 
more  to  mingle  in  the  scenes  below.  We 
have,  however,  the  all-important  consoling 
evidence  that  our  loss,  though  great — though 
irreparable — is  her  great  gain.  This  should 
and  does  mitigate  our  sorrow. 

Ifmmds7  intelligencer" 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  11,  1870. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting. — From  a 
Friend  who  was  in  attendance,  we  learn  that 
the  late  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  New  York, 
was  a  season  of  Divine  favor. 

A  number  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  were  present,  and  "  the  business  was 
transacted  in  much  harmony  and  oneness  of 
feeling." 

Public  meetings  were  held  on  Fourth-day 
morning  as  usual ;  and  in  the  afternoon  men 
and  women  Friends  met  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  This  was  a  very  interest- 
ing but  lengthy  document,  and  time  was 
saved  by  the  one  reading.  The  meeting 
closed  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  "  under  a  sol- 
emn covering." 

"  The  Solid  Path." — A  pamphlet  with 
the  above  title  has  been  sent  us  by  the  Pub- 
lishers, J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  an  instructive  compilation  from  the 
writings  of  pious  authors  of  different  denomi- 
nations. 

DIED. 

TRUEBLOOD.— At  her  residence  near  Salem,  Ind., 
after  a  severe  illness  of  five  weeks,  on  the  23d  of 
3d  ino.,  1870,  Mary  B.,  wife  of  E.  Hicks  Truehlood, 
aged  42  years  ;  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ind.   Formerly  of  Darby,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

WILLSON. — Very  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  on 
the  14th  of  Fourth  month,  1870,  Mary  A.  Willson, 
wife  of  James  WiDson,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age  ; 
an  elder  of  Quakertown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

PANCOAST.— On  the  morning  of  5th  mo.  19th, 
Tacy  R.  Pancoast,  aged  73  years  ;  a  consistent,  up- 
right Friend.    For  many  years  she  performed  earn- 


estly the  duties  of  overseer  of  Green  Street  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

BROWN.— On  the  1st  inst.,  Susan  A.  Brown,  in 
the  63d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  (Race  Street.) 

WRIGHT. — On  the  1st  inst.,  Peter  T.  Wright,  in 
the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

PALMER.— Though  there  has  been  a  brief  notice 
of  the  demise  of  our  beloved  Friend  Mark  Palmer, 
I  feel  it  right  to  add  my  testimony  to  his  worth.  To 
many  beyond  his  immediate  household  he  was  a 
true  friend,  adviser,  and  sympathizer;  and  having 
myself  shared  largely  his  kind  care  and  attentions 
through  exercising  religious  engagements,  I  can 
witness  to  his  excellent  example,  day  by  day,  under 
varied  and  often  trying  circumstances.  His  meek 
and  quiet  spirit — his  consistent  deportment — made 
him  welcome  in  all  places  with  old  and  young.  His 
willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  is  worthy  of  note.  Our  last  journeying  to- 
gether was  to  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  10th  mo., 
1869 — a  time  to  be  long  remembered  by  me,  with 
sweet  and  pleasant  reflections.  In  returning,  we 
parted  in  Philadelphia,  to  meet  no  more  on  this  side 
the  grave— but  in  a  fellowship  of  spirit  that  goes 
beyond  all  sublunary  things.  Sarah  Hunt. 

Seventh  Annual  Re-union  of  Friends'  Socio, 
Lyceum  of  Philadelphia  at  Greenwood  Grove' 
on  Sixth-day,  Sixth  month  11th,  1870. 
If  the  weather  should  prove  unfavorable,  it  will 
be  held  on  the  following  day  (the  18th).    The  cars  j 
will  leave  the  depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Phila-  | 
delphia  Railroad,  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  Streets,  I 
West  Philadelphia,  at  7.15,   9.30  (special  train),  | 
9.40,  11.50  A.  M.,  and  2.30  P.  M.    Returning,  leave 
Greenwood  Sation  at  2.40,  5.40,  7.40,  9.15  P.  M. 
A  special  train  will  leave  the  grounds  at  8  P.  M. 
Baltimore  Central  trains  will  connect  with  the  West 
Chester  road  on  this  day.  The  trains  convey  excur- 
sionists directly  to  the  grounds.     Excursion  tickets, 
Adults  60  cents,  Children  35  cents,  may  be  procured 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  and  at  the  depot  on  the  day  of  the  excur- 
sion.   Horses  and  carriages  cannot  be  accommoda- 
ted on  the  premises. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. — Alfred  Moore,  28 
North  Seventh  St.  ;  Jane  P.  Grahame,  N.  E.  corner 
Twelfth  and  Filbert  Sts.  ;  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  116  N.  | 
Eleventh  St.  ;  Emily  T.  Evans,  305  North  Ninth  ,| 
St.  ;  F.  Lizzie  Peirce,  S.  E.  cor.  Eleventh  and  Wal-  1 
lace  ;  Anna  F.  Levick,  331  North  Sixth  St.  ;  Susan  J 
Roberts,  2130  Mount  Vernon  St.  ;   William  G.  , ! 
Foulke,  221  South  Fifth  St. ;  J.  L.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  ,  [ 
641  North  Eleventh  St.;  Edward   Hoopes,  1330  '5 
Bnttonwood  St.  ;  Samuel  H.  Gartley,  135  S.  Fifth. i 
St.  ;  Howard  Gourley,  207  Market  St. 

The  doctrine  of  compensation  is  one  whose 
truth  becomes  ever   more  and   more   ap- 1| 
parent ;  but  those  who  are  blessed  with  out-  I 
ward  advantages  are  not  to  appropriate  it 
without  hesitation,  nor  maintain  it  without  f 
caution.    It  would  ill  become  him  who  has  f 
been  happy  in  the  long  run  (though  every  j 
day  may  have  brought  its  trials)  to  insist  [fi 
upon  an  equilibrium,  which  seems  to  have  j 
been  disturbed  in  his  favor.    It  is  on  the 
lips  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  that  this  truth  I 
becomes  powerful,  and  serves  the  cause  of  j 
virtue  by  reminding  us  of  the  noble  and  p 
saintly  joys  which  God  has  ordained  by  way  w 
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of  counterpoise  to  grief,  misery  and  despair* 
— Madame  Swetckine. 


Letter  from  Samuel  M.  Janney  to  the  Con- 
vention of  Friends,  held  at  Philadelphia,  on 
Indian  Concerns. 

Dear  Friends : — Believing  that  some  infor- 
mation concerning  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Northern  Superintend- 
ency  will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the  Con- 
vention, I  submit  the  following  Report: 

At  the  Santee  Agency  the  survey  of  the  al- 
lotments of  land  in  severalty  is  well  advanced, 
and  the  Indians  are  eager  to  occupy  their 
farms  as  soon  as  houses  can  be  built.  A  new 
steam  saw- mill  has  been  put  in  operation,  a 
large  number  of  saw-logs  are  in  readiness,  and 
lumber  is  being  rapidly  prepared  for  building 
purposes.  The  Agent  expects  the  Indians  to 
do  most  of  the  work  in  erecting  their  own 
houses. 

He  has  contracted  for  machinery  to  build  a 
flouring  mill  on  Bazille  Creek — which  affords 
a  sufficiency  of  water  power.  He  has  seeded 
about  a  hundred  acres^with  spring  wheat,  and 
intends  to  put  in  a  corn  crop  on  the  Agency 
farm.  The  schools  are  flourishing,  and  the 
Indians  manifest  a  disposition  to  help  them- 
elves  by  honest  labor.  The  condition  of  the 
ribe  is  very  encouraging. 

At  the  Winnebago  Agency,  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  prairie  land  were  broken  by 
Indian  labor  last  summer,  to  prepare  for  a 
3rop  this  year.  The  Agent  writes  :  "  We  are 
getting  along  very  nicely  with  our  work,  hav- 
ng  finished  sowing  about  four  hundred  acres 
}f  wheat  several  days  ago ;  it  is  now  coming 
jp  and  looking  well.  We  are  at  this  time 
ploughing  for  corn,  and  preparing  to  build 
ence." 

The  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  is  well 
idvanced  towards  completion. 
_  The  schools,  according  to  the  last  informa- 
ion  I  received,  were  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
ion. 

From  the  Omaha  Agency,  the  Agent  writes : 
Industry  and  thrift  are  now  taking  the  place 
f  idleness  and  improvidence.  The  men  work 
veil,  and  even  the  old  chiefs  'now  shoulder 
heir  axes  and  go  into  the  timber  to  work  with 
he  rest." 

The  timber  they  have  been  cutting  ig  for 
heir  own  use,  to  be  sawed  into  Lumber  Cor  (he 
uilding  of  their  houses. 

The  past  winter  was  the  first  in  which  they 
ave  had  the  care  of  their  own  cattle.  Though 
teadily  worked,  these  are  now  in  good  con 
ition,  and  not  one  has  died,  so  far  as  the 
gent  has  learned.  Only  one  day-sehool  for 
hildren  has  yet  been  established,  though 
mny  that  cannot  be  accommodated  express 

desire  to  go  to  school. 


Funds  are  much  needed  for  the  support  of 
more  schools. 

At  the  Pawnee  Agency,  a  disposition  has 
been  manifested  recently  by  many  of  the  men 
to  engage  in  agricultural  labor,  which  has 
hitherto  been  performed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  squaws.  The  sum  of  $4000  deducted 
from  their  annuity  last  fall,  by  direction  of 
the  chiefs,  has, in  accordance  with  their  wishes, 
been  applied  this  spring  to  the  purchase  of 
wagons,  harness  and  ploughs. 

They  have  a  very  large  number  of  ponies 
which  were  of  little  use  except  they  went  on 
the  hunt;  some  of  these  have  been  broken  to 
work,  and  are  now  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. A  considerable  area  of  land  has  been 
prepared  for  a  wheat  crop,  and  is  probably 
sown  by  this  time.  These  Indians  generally 
raise  a  large  supply  of  corn. 

The  Manual  Labor  School  is  flourishing-, 
and  now  numbers  seventy  five  Indian  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  boarded  and  clothed,  and 
taught  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  The  boys  are  taught  to  work 
on  the  farm,  and  the  girls  instructed  in  house- 
hold work.  The  Agency  Farm  is  cultivated 
by  the  labor  of  the  boys  and  young  men  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  school. 

The  Agent  of  the  Otoes  and  Missouri  In- 
dians writes  :  "  The  condition  of  the  tribe  is 
very  promising,  and  I  think  its  prospects  are 
gradually  growing  better.  A  day  school,  un- 
der the  care  of  an  experienced  teacher,  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  but  its  existence  does 
not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  an  Indus- 
trial School." 

There  has  been  much  sickness  in  the  tribe, 
and  about  thirty  children  have  died,  motly 
from  measles.  The  practice  of  bleeding  for 
the  cure  of  most  diseases  is  very  common  with 
the  Indians,  and  often  very  injurious. 

The  fund  sent  by  Friends  for  the  supply  of 
suitable  food  for  the  sick,  has  been  of  great 
service,  and  in  some  instances  medical  aid 
has  been  supplied  from  this  same  source. 

All  the  children  of  the  tribe  have  been 
clothed  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  now 
present  a  very  creditable  appearance.  They 
attend  school  with  cheerfulness. 

From  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency  I  re- 
turned yesterday.  There  has  recently  been 
much  sickness  among  the  Indians,  chiefly 
from  measles,  but  a  skilful  physician,  living 
within  six  miles  of  t he  Keservation,  has  at- 
tended them,  ami  the  deaths  have  been  tew. 

The  Iowa  tribe  is  evidently  much  improved 
since  I  iirst  saw  it,  and  many  of  the  men  who 
Were  formerly  intemperate  and  idle  have  re- 
formed, and  are  now  sober  and  orderly  in  their 
habits.  The  school  taught  by  Mary  K  l.i^ht- 
ibot  is  well  attended,  and  the  progress  of  her 
pupils  is  eucouraging.    Thesupplies  of  cloth- 
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ing  for  the  women  and  children,  and  suitable 
food  for  the  sick,  furnished  by  the  Friends, 
have  been  faithfully  expended  and  gratefully 
received. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  account  of 
the  several  agencies,  that  we  have  no  cause 
for  discouragement.  Some  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made,  and  we  trust  that  much 
more  will  be  accomplished  through  patient 
and  persevering  effort,  under  the  providential 
care  aud  guidance  of  the  Universal  Father 
who  called  us  to  this  interesting  field  of  labor. 

The  Friends  engaged  in  this  work  are  har- 
moniously co-operating  for  the  advancement 
of  our  red  brethren  in  their  moral  and  social 
condition,  preparatory,  as  I  hope,  to  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  blessed  truths'  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

#  I  am  fully  assured  that  no  teaching  of  re- 
ligious truths  will  be  of  much  avail  without  a 
pure  and  consistent  example  on  the  part  of 
the  agents,  employees  and  traders,  who  are 
intrusted  by  the  Government  with  the  respon- 
sible duty  of  watching  over  the  Indians,  sup- 
plying their  wants,  and  instructing  them  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  men  with 
families  should  be  sent  in  preference  to  others, 
for  the  presence  and  good  example  of  pious 
and  refined  women,  who  are  willing  to  visit 
the  Indians  and  instruct  them  in  their  domes- 
tic duties,  will  be  more  effectual  than  any 
other  means  we  can  employ  for  their  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  recommend  that  Friends,  who  feel  called 
to  this  field  of  service,  should  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  which  they  belong,  and  if  approved,  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  transmit  their 
names  to  me  or  to  the  agents,  so  that  they  may 
be  in  readiness  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  appointments  of  employees 
and  traders  are  made  by  the  agents  and  sub- 
mitted by  them  to  the  Superintendent,  by 
whom,  if  approved,  their  names  are  transmit- 
ted to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
his  approval. 

By  another  regulation  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
we  are  required  to  give  the  preference  to  In- 
dians in  the  appointment  of  employees,  when 
any  can  be  found  that  are  suitable.  The  Com- 
mittees of  our  several  Yearly  Meetings  have 
not  the  requisite  information  to  advise  us  in 
these  cases,  and  there  are  other  cases  when 
suitable  persons  for  employees  are  presented, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  services  will  not 
permit  the  delay  that  would  occur  by  waiting 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Committees.  On  this 
account  I  recommend  that  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered imperative,  in  all  cases,  to  consult  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Committees,  but  that  the  ad- 
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vice  and  sanction  of  Friends  be  asked  for  when 
practicable. 

The  arrangement  made  last  year  in  assign- 
ing to  each  Yearly  Meeting  the  care  of  one  !  j 
or  more  of  the  tribes,  in  order  to  supply  the  j  i 
Indian  women  and  children  with  clothing, 
and  the  infirm  and  sick  with  needful  com-  j 
forts,  has  worked  well.    Liberal  contributions  j 
have  been  sent  by  members  of  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  thousands  of  hearts  have  been  | 
gladdened   by  the  well-timed  charities  oftj 
Friends. 

I  suggest  that  the  apportionment  be  recon-  I 
sidered,  with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  thef 
ability  of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings.  As»j[ 
now  arranged,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  J 
has  the  care  of  about  737  Indians  ;  New  York  J 
has  1343,  Baltimore  has  about  2400,  Indiana! 
1000,  and  Ohio  and  Genesee  1000. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  deputations  of)! 
Friends  from  the  several  Yearly  Meetings,  ^ 
and  desire  to  be  informed  when  we  may  i 
expect  them  at  Omaha,  so  that  I  may  be  at| 
home  to  meet  them. 

Your  cordial  friend, 

Samuel  M.  Janney, 

Sup't  Indian  Affairs.    { . 


THE  RELIGIOUS  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTI-  f 
TUTION. 

By  Samuel  T.  Speah,  in  The  Independent.  ' 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  comparatively  a 
small  portion  of  the  American  people  that  | 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  j 
be  so  amended  as  to  impress  upon  it  a  formal  ; 
acknowledgment  and  acceptance  of  the  Chris-] 
tian  religion  as  of  divine  authority.  The  con-'f 
vention  of  laymen  and  clergymen  that  met  at « 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  March  last,  gave  expression  " 
to  this  idea  by  resolving  "  that,  in  order  tcl 
maintain  and  give  permanency  to  the  Chris-} 
tian  features  which  have  marked  this  nation  j 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  authoritative  ? 
sanction  in  our  organic  law."  The  form  old 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  convention 
would  make  the  preamble  of  the  Constitutor!  I 
read  as  follows : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ac  , 
hnowhdging  Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  ah  I 
authority  and  power  in  civil  government,  th\ 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Ruler  among  the  run  I 
Hons,  and  Sis  revealed  will  as  of  supreme  aui  \ 
thority,  in  order  to  constitute  a  Christian  govi  I 
ernment,  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estabfl 
lish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro| 
vide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  th! 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  t  j 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  e&jl 
tablish  the  following  Constitution." 

We  have  placed  in  italics  the  words  whiell 
it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  fundamental  la>j 
of  the  land,  and  which,  if  they  were  addec'I 
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would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
vention, make  this  "  a  Christian  government." 
The  dimensions  of  the  question  here  involved 
are  really  so  great,  and  the  relations  thereof 
so  various,  that  it  might  well  be  made  the 
theme  of  a  volume  rather  than  of  a  newspa- 
per article.  Being  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Constitution  "  as  it  is,"  so  far  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  is  concerned, 
we  submit  the  following  points  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reader : 

1.  We  see  no  necessity  for  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  preamble  as  it  now  stands 
very  clearly  defines  the  objects  of  civil  gov- 
ernment as  sought  to  be  realized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  All  classes 
are  perfectly  agreed  that  its  seven  recitals  as 
to  these  objects  are  appropriate,  and  hence 
that  not  one  of  them  should  be  stricken  out. 
They  set  forth  union,  justice,  domestic  tran- 
quility, the  common  defence,  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  the  ends 
which  it  concerns  civil  government  to  gain. 
These  are  moral  ends — such  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  must  approve,  and, 
moreover,  such  as  are  in  exact  harmony  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  For 
the  purpose  of  civic  functions  in  relation  to 
the  interests  of  this  life,  and  the  duties  which 
men  owe  to  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same  commonwealth,  they  contain  upon  their 
very  face  the  law  of  righteousness.  A  nation 
that  should  be  as  pure  in  its  practice  as  is  the 
Constitution  in  its  theory  would  certainly  be 
obedient  to  all  those  requirements  which  re- 
fer to  liberty  and  justice.  We  hence  think 
that  the  moral  conceptions  of  the  Constitution 
need  no  alteration  in  order  t)  perfect  it  as  the 
instrument  of  civil  government.  It  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  church-creed,  and  therefore 
it  does  not  and  need  not  contain  the  dogmatic 
beliefs  and  tenets  usually  found  in  such 
creeds. 

2.  We  see  no  practical  good  that  would  be 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  this  or  any  similar 
amendment.  It  would  doubtless  gratify  the 
theoretical  wishes  of  a  certain  class  of  religion 
ists,  while  it  would  greatly  displease  others; 
but  what  benefit  it  would  be  to  either  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  see.  It  would  not  change 
their  views,  or  increase  their  zeal,  or  make 
them  holier  men,  or  add  anything  to  the 
general  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the 
popular  mind.  The  insertion  of  religious 
dogmas  in  constitutions  of  government  may 
bo  very  potent  lor  evil%  and  they  often  have 
been  and  indeed  are  generally  so ;  but  their 
history  is  very  far  from  revealiug  a  system 
of  benefits  to  either  State  or  church.  They 
incite  the  people  to  no  social  or  spiritual  vir- 
tues which  they  would  not  equally  prael ieo 
without  them.    They  form  no  guaranty  that 


the  government  will  be  practically  just  and 
Christian  in  its  legislation.  They  are  neither 
an  argument  or  a  persuasion.  They  are  not 
a  means  of  grace  to  the  national  heart;  they 
do  not  help  to  disseminate  true  religion  among 
men ;  they  do  not  add  to  the  general  sense 
of  responsibility  to  God ;  and  over  the  con- 
victions and  moral  movements  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  they  have  no  authority  what- 
ever. In  one  word,  they  would  add  nothing 
to  the  weight  and  power  of  Christianity  for 
good.  They  would  simply  force  it  into  an 
unnatural  and  dangerous  alliance,  without 
any  benefit  to  anybody.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  for  them  is  that  they  would  gratify 
the  religious  tastes  by  giving  formal  expression 
to  the  views  of  a  certain  class  of  men. 

3.  The  advocates  of  this  amendment  ask 
the  nation  to  adopt,  in  the  form  of  constitu- 
tional law,  three  of  the  dogmas  of  a  particular 
sect  of  religionists  called  Christians,  and  in 
this  way  "  to  constitute  a  Christian  govern- 
ment." Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  all  the 
members  of  this  sect  are  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  truth  of  these  dogmas  ;  and 
still  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  like  de- 
mand in  favor  of  Judaism,  Deism,  Rational- 
ism, Mormonism,  or  any  form  of  Pagani-'n. 
would  be  quite  sure  to  secure  their  strong  op- 
position. It  is  Christianity,  and  that  onhj, 
that  they  want  to  have  incorporated  into  the 
National  Constitution.  By  the  very  terms  of 
the  proposition,  they  seek  to  have  the  nation 
adopt  in  its  organic  being  the  religion  of  only 
a  part  of  the  people.  What  right  have  they 
as  citizens  to  claim  this  precedence  over  other 
religionists?    None  whatever. 

4.  The  principle  upon  which  the  advocates 
of  this  amendment  proceed  being  once  con- 
ceded, then  the  question  as  to  how  far  it 
shall  be  carried,  what  it  shall  embrace,  and 
precisely  how  many  doctrines  are  necessity 
to  realize  the  idea  of  "a  Christian  govern- 
ment," is  merely  a  matter  of  popular  opinion, 
which  may  be  one  thing  to  day  and  another 
thing  to-morrow.  That  which  is  satisfaotory 
now  will  not  necessarily  be  so  for  all  time  to 
come.  The  door  for  such  amendments  being 
once  thrown  open,  no  one  can  tell  beforehand 
how  many  Christian  doctrines  will  ultimately 
claim  the* right  to  walk  through  it,  or  what, 
in  the  advocacy  of  their  receivers,  they  will 
assert  their  right  to  do.  The  principle  which 
underlies  this  movement  prescribes  to  itself 
no  limits  of  quantity.  It  can  embrace  forty 
Christian  doctrines  just  as  easily  as  three, 
and  whether  the  number  shall  be  three  or 
forty,  is  simply  a  question  of  opinion. 

5.  The  legal  effect,  of  such  an  amendment 
would  be  to  disqualify  all  persons  who  could 
not  adopt  the  governmental  confession  of  re- 
ligious faith,  to  hold  am  office  which  requires 
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them  to  declare  by  oath  or  affirmation  that 
they  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Dissenters  from  this  confession 
could  not  make  the  declaration  without  per- 
jury or  falsehood.  The  result  would  be  that 
we  must  either  abrogate  the  provision  which 
requires  the  oath  or  affirmation,  or  virtually 
make  a  large  number  of  American  citizens, 
perfectly  eligible  on  all  other  grounds,  in- 
eligible to  office  on  religious  grounds.  We 
should  put  a  religious  test  into  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  to  which  Atheists,  Deists,  Ration- 
alists, and  Jews  could  not  subscribe  ;  and  this, 
unless  they  consented  to  become  perjurers  or 
liars,  would  exclude  them  from  office,  pro- 
vided they  are  required  to  pledge  themselves  to 
the  support  of  the  Constitution.  The  exclu- 
sion would  apply  to  nearly  all  the  offices, 
both  State  and  national,  known  to  the  laws 
of  this  country.  Going  thus  far,  we  might  as 
well  go  still  farther,  and  say  at  once  that  no 
one  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  who  is  not  a  professed  believer 
in  the  Christian  religion  as  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  This,  though  wholly  des- 
tructive of  a  democratic  government,  would 
give  us  formally  a  "Christian"  one  in  the 
persons  who  administer  it.  Are  the  gentle- 
men who  composed  the  Pittsburg  Convention 
prepared  to  carry  out  their  own  proposition 
to  its  legitimate  result  ?  This  is  a  question 
that  deserves  their  serious  consideration. 

6.  The  constitutional  process  of  placing 
this  or  any  similar  amendment  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  land,  makes  the  whole  idea  Utopian 
and  impracticable  to  the  very  last  degree.  For 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting  the  section  which  provides  for 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  :  "  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution  ;  or,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
a  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  there- 
of, as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  Congress."  The  amend- 
ment must  safely  go  through  this  Constitu- 
tional mill,  if  it  goes  through  at  all ;  and  he 
who  believes  it  possible  first  to  secure  the  pre- 
liminary "  two-thirds"  majority  requisite  to 
propose  the  amendment,  and  then  the  "  three- 
quarters"  majority  necessary  to  its  ratification, 
certainly  has  faith,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  its  reasons.  No  Congress  and  no  State 
legislatures  would  ever  take  the  first  step  un- 
less coerced  thereto  by  an  overwhelming  pub- 
lic sentiment ;  no  legislatures  or  conventions 


would  ratify  the  amendment  except  by  thi 
pressure  of  the  same  sentiment ;  and  whei 
this  sentiment  shall  be  created  as  a  living 
and  existing  fact  so  powerful  as  to  demam 
an  expression  through  the  forms  of  constitu 
tional  law,  then  we  shall  believe  in  emptying 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  teaspoon,  an(< 
building  railroads  to  the  moon.  This  is  i 
progressive  age;  yet  the  progress  does  no 
happen  to  be  in  the  direction  of  such  amend 
ments.       .  . 

7.  The  vital  principle  contained  in  thi 
amendment  is  at  war  with  the  American  doc 
trine  of  democracy  in  civil  government.  W< 
grant  most  freely  that  civil  society,  with  som>!> 
personal  agency  called  a  government,  is  i 
natural  institution,  and  in  this  sense  an  apr 
pointment  of  God.    We  further  grant  tha 
every  government  existing  is  for  the  time  be 
ing  invested  with  the  attribute  of  authority 
and  that  this  authority  is  binding,  excep 
when  reversed  by  "  the  higher  law"  of  the  in 
dividual  conscience,  or  displaced  by  revo 
lutionary  subversion  on  the  part  of  those  sub 
ject  to  it.    As  to  the  sources  of  this  authori 
ty,  there  are  but  two  possible  theories.  On« 
of  these  theories  traces  it  directly  to  God 
makes  Him  the  civil  ruler,  and  thus  constitu 
tes  a  theocracy.     The  laws  of  the  land  ar| 
then  the  laws  of  God.     "  Thus  saith  thm 
Lord,"  is  affixed  to  them.    The  officers  ol 
government  are  God's  officers,  and  not  thlijf 
representatives  of  the  people.     They  enact 
laws  and  execute  them  by  the  direct  authori! 
ty  of  God.  Such  was  the  Jewish  theocracy — i| 
was  a  civil  government  in  which  God  Hiraji 
self  was  King ;  and  all  such  theoracies,  alii 
tested  bv  suitable  evidence,  we  cheerfully  act| 
cept.    When  God  unites  religion  and  State  i  h 
His  own  person,  by  making  Himself  the  olil 
ject  of  worship  and  the  civil  rider  at  thesara  :j 
time,  then  we  shall  accept  the  arrangemeo  jl 
and  bow  to  its  authority,  whether  Moses  oil 
Victoria  be  the  visible  law-giver  throug 
whom  he  conducts  the  process.    Upon  thif, 
hypothesis  we  go  for  the  closest  union  hiX 
tween  church  and  State  ;  always  demanding 
however,  that  the  hypothesis  shall  be  estal 
lished  as  a  fact. 

The  other  theory,  as  to  the  source  of  ai 
thority  in  civil  government,  is  that  the  as, 
tribute  of  sovereignty  resides  in  the  peopli 
and  that  from  their  consent  the  civil  ruler  dcfl 
rives  his  right  to  rule.  This  is  the  theory  <| 
democracy ;  and,  moreover,  the  one  upji 
which  all  the  civil  governments  of  this  coui jl 
try  are  founded.  They  are  instituted  by  me',  I 
for  earthly  and  civic  purposes,  and  these  ontt\ 
They  leave  the  question  of  religion,  its  do  jl 
trines  and  practices,  to  God  and  the  individijl 
al  soul.  The  officers  of  government  are  m. 
the  vicegerents  of  Heaven  even  in  civil  ma'jn 
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Jers,  and  certainly  not  in  religious;  but  the 
Jepresentatives  and  servants  of  the  people, 
juling  by  an  authority  which  the  people 
lave  bestowed  upon  them,  and  which  is  of 
trod  only  through  this  action  of  the  people, 
phe  people  as  individuals  may  have  any 
lumber  of  religious  beliefs,'  and  worship  God 
Ir  not,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  great 
lariety  of  consciences ;  yet  the  ends  at  which 
I  hey  aim — the  things  they  seek  to  accom- 
plish by  the  establishment  of  government — do 
l.ot  embrace  any  of  these  beliefs  or  any  of 
jhese  practices,  which  are  matters  between 
he  individual  soul  and  its  God.    Right  or 
,'rong,  this  is  the  American  theory  of  civil 
i government.    The  Declaration  of  lndepend- 
jnce  affirms  it.     The  Constitution  of  the 
Jnited  States  affirms  it.    The  same  is  true 
f  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States.  The 
eople  have  been  shouting  its  praises  for 
lore  than  three-quarters  of  a  century ;  and 
ie  oppressed  victims  of  religious  oppression 
lave  long  struggled  to  realize  the  idea,  as 
gainst  the  theocratic  pretentions  of  those  who 
laim  to  rule  by  a  Divine  right.    It  may  not 
ait  despots  and  priestcraft ;  yet  it  is  the  final 
oal  of  democracy. 
Now,  insert  a  religious  creed — whether  it 
e  Christian,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  or  Pa- 
'an — into  the  legal  system  of  American  de- 
mocracy, and  we  at  once  put  a  new  doctrine 
iere.    We  construct  a  theocratic  state,  with- 
it  any  command  or  authority  from  God  for 
>  doing.    We  assign  to  this  state  other  pur- 
oses  than  those  which  are  connected  with 
ie  establishment  of  justice,  the  promotion  of 
omestic  tranquility,  and  the  protection  of 
berty.    We  extend  its  functions  into  the 
)here  of  religion,  and  create  a  government 
icocratic  in  its  nature,  without  any  inspira- 
'  on  to  guide  it.    Instead  of  having  a  king 
id  a  priest  to  teach  and  rule  by  divine  right, 
e  make  the  majority  of  the  people  the  king 
nd  the  priest.    That  is  the  divine  religion 
:  Inch  they  vote  into  legal  power,  and  declare 
1!]>  be  such  in  the  constitution  of  the  land. 
1  /e  would  as  soon  trust  a  king  to  do  this  as 
j  e  would  a  majority  to  do  it,  lor  the  simple 
■  sason  that  we  would  trust  neither.    The  mo- 
lent  the  Stale  takes  this  step,  and  exercises 
1  jwer  on  this  basis,  the  great  principle  of 
j  3iuocracy  which  confines  the  sphere  pfgo\ 
jnunent  to  man's  earthly  relations,  rights,, 
|J|  id  duties,  and  declines  to  take  any  ground 
i  respect  to  his  relations  to  God,  or  the  truth 

I  '  lalseness  of  any  existing  religious  system, 

II  abandoned,  and  the  way  opened  for  those 
'  juses  of  power  which  have  been  so  fatal  to 
*•  ?ligious  liberty  in  other  countries  and  ages. 
J1  we  want  to  preserve  our  American  system 
* '  :'  democracy,  in  which  "all  religious  sects 
Nj  :e  equal,  and  equally  disregarded  by  the 


law" — in  which  the  citizen  is  not  known  at 
all  as  a  religionist,  but  simply  as  a  man,  then 
we  must  keep  religious  dogmas  out  of  the 
Constitution,  whether  they  be  true  or  false. 
The  only  service  which  the  State  can  safely 
accept  from  religion,  or  which  religion  can 
safely  render  to  the  State,  is  that  of  moral  in- 
fluence acting  upon  the  individual  citizen, 
without  any  Jaw  to  fix  its  type,  measure  its 
quantity,  or  determine  the  form  of  its  agency. 
Christianity,  acting  thus  spontaneously,  is  a 
vast  power  of  good  to  the  State,  because  it 
makes  individual  men  just  and  pure,  and  in 
this  way  prepares  them  to  be  good  citizens. 
But  when  you  lace  it  to  the  State  or  the  State 
to  it,  through  the  forms  of  law,  you  erect  a 
spiritual  power  in  the  bosom  of  the  State, 
that  in  human  hands  is  almost  certain  to 
work  evil.  History  proves  that  the  alliance 
can  never  be  safely  made.  Those  reason  very 
incorrectly  who  infer  that,  because  justice  and 
purity,  as  the  fruits  of  religion,  are  indispens- 
able to  the  State,  therefore  a  State  religion  is 
indispensable  to  the  State.  If  we  grant  their 
premise,  the  conclusion  does  not  logically  fol- 
low ;  and  that  it  does  not  practically  follow, 
is  shown  by  the  history  of  State  religions. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that,  so  tar  as 
the  introduction  of  religion  into  the  Constitu- 
tion is  concerned,  this  instrument  is  just  right 
as  it  is,  and  hence  wants  no  amendment. 
Would  to  God  that  all  the  people  were  re- 
ligious in  the  Christian  and  evangelical  sense  1 
Anything  suited  to  promote  this  end  shall  re- 
ceive our  warmest  sympathy.  But  we  say 
frankly  there  is  not  a  religious  creed,  either 
in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  t  hat  we  would  stamp 
upon  the  constitution  of  any  civil  government 
created  by  human  hands,  or  to  which  we 
would  give  the  authoritative  force  of  law. 
We  do  not  believe  in  theocracies  as  estab- 
lished by  men.  Let  God  establish  them  and 
conduct  them,  if  it  shall  please  llim  ;  but  let 
men  confine  their  governmental  creations  to 
democracies.  Let  them  not  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  saying  of  Jesus,  who  told  Pilate 
that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  Dr. 
Ralph  Wardlaw  has  very  justly  said  that 
the  province  of  the  Slate  in  matter-  of  re- 
ligion consists  in  having  no  riiovixci-:  at 
all. 

Fi  ll  of  Lovr..—  The  sun  is  full  of  heat 
and  light,  and  it  asks  no  questions  as  to  how- 
it  shall  do  good,  but  is  perpetually  pouring 
out  its  golden  llood.  The  spring  that  sparkles 
at  the  foot  ot  the  hill  is  lull;  and.  asking 
leave  of  no  one,  is  forever  welling  forth  it* 
sweet  waters.  So  the  Christian,  it  only  lull 
of  the  love  of  God  and  man,  and  shedding 
around  him  benign  influences,  as  a  natural 
result,  eaunot  help  doing  good. 
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THE  ONLY  STANDARD. 
Who  shall  judge  a  man  from  manners  ? 

Who  shall  know  him  by  his  dress  ? 
Paupers  may  be  fit  for  princes, 

Princes  fit  for  something  less  : 
Crumpled  shirt  and  dirty  jacket 

May  beclothe  the  golden  ore 
Of  the  deepest  thought  and  feeling — • 

Satin  vests  could  do  no  more. 
There  are  springs  of  crystal  nectar 

Ever  welling  out  of  stone  : 
There  are  purple  buds  and  golden 

Hidden,  crushed,  and  overgrown  : 
God,  who  counts  by  souls,  not  dresses, 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me, 
While  He  values  thrones  the  highest, 

But  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 
Man,  upraised  above  his  fellows, 

Oft  forgets  his  fellows  then  : 
Masters,  rulers,  lords,  remember, 

That  your  meanest  hinds  are  men  : 
Men  by  honor,  men  by  feeling, 

Men  by  thought  and  men  by  fame, 
Claiming  equal  rights  to  sunshine, 

In  a  man's  ennobling  name. 
There  are  foam-embroidered  oceans, 

There  are  little  weed-clad  rills  ; 
There  are  feeble  inch- high  saplings, 

There  are  cedars  on  the  hills  ; 
God,  who  counts  by  souls,  not  stations, 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me, 
For  to  Him  all  famed  distinctions 

Are  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 
Truth  and  justice  are  eternal, 

Born  with  loveliness  and  light  ; 
Secret  wrongs  shall  never  prosper 

While  there  is  a  sunny  right  : 
God,  whose  world-heard  voice  is  singing 

Boundless  love  to  you  and  me, 
Sinks  oppression,  with  its  titles, 

As  the  pebbles  in  the  sea. 


INDIAN  WARS — FALSE  ALARMS. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  and  some  con- 
siderable settlements  on  the  borders  of  our 
Indian  countries  who  think  it  to  be  their  in- 
terest to  get  up  "Indian  wars."  Some  of 
them  do,  in  point  of  fact,  make  such  wars 
pay  very  handsomely  in  immediate  gains  of 
money.  Troops  are  sent  out,  which  have  to 
be  supplied  with  outfit,  and  there  is  a  brisk 
trade  in  horses,  mules,  wagons,  harness,  &c, 
&c.  When  there  is  no  actual  war,  their  next 
favorite  device  is  to  get  up  an  alarm.  This 
succeeds  tolerably  well  for  their  purpose,  and 
not  unfrequently  brings  about  an  actual  con- 
flict ;  for  the  men  who  go  out  in  search  of 
war  usually  succeed  in  finding  a  pretext  for 
one.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  safe  rule  in 
all  the  newspaper  offices  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  Missouri  rivers,  when  they  receive 
fiery  and  impetuous  despatches  from  the  In- 
dian country,  declaring  the  existence  or  im- 
minent danger  of  war,  to  wait  for  the  facts 
from  some  authoritative  or  otherwise  respon- 
sible sources,  before  indulging  in  such  com- 
ments upon  the  despatches  as  are  calculated 
to  spread  false  alarms,  and  result  to  the  gene- 


ral injury  of  the  country.  We  have  a  cast 
in  point  now  before  us.  A  few  weeks  ago 
some  of  the  Chicago  papers  published  des 
patches  to  the  effect  that  the  Yankton-Sious 
were  making  hostle  demonstrations,  "  killing 
stock,"  &c,  and  suggesting  that  these  Indian 
be  "  Sheridanized"  at  once,  or  else  "  the  mos 
extended  Indian  war  the  West  ever  experi 
enced"  would  be  inaugurated.  Other  des 
patches  announced,  in  flaming  terms,  tha 
"  twenty  thousand  Brule-Sioux  Indians  wer 
on  the  war-path,  shooting  white  men  and  cat 
tie  wherever  found."  Since  then  the  Dacot 
papers  have  come  to  hand,  and  they  declan 
the  whole  of  this  to  be  a  sheer  fabricatioi 
The  editor  of  the  Yankton  Dakotian  hai 
just  come  from  the  Yankton  reservation,  an^ 
he  not  only  saw  no  warlike  preparations,  bi, 
found  the  Yankton-Sioux  peacefully  "jj 
work  on  all  sides  driving  their  oxen,  plowint 
their  fields,  and,  in  fact,  doing  as  white  me! 
do."  He  saw  "hundreds  of  acres  under  cu, 
tivation,  and  some  of  the  best  looking  whe;( 
in  the  country."  No  stock  had  been  killed  M 
these  Indians,  but  some  borderer  (not  an  I: 
dian)  had  stolen  a  horse  and  killed  him  (' 
the  reservation,  and  the  Yanktons  paid  tli 
value  of  the  horse  rather  than  have  ai| 
trouble.  So  much  for  the  Yankton-Siou  | 
which  the  alarmists  wish  to  "Sheridanize,"  bl 
who,  under  the  benign  influences  of  good  me  I 
are  doing  their  best  to  adopt  the  ways 
civilization,  as  the  Santee-Sioux  have  alrea< 
done,  close  by  them.  These  latter  have  adoj 
ed  the  habits,  costume,  and  industries  of  th( 
white  neighbors,  although  they  were  savail 
and  warlike  Si'oux  but  a  few  years  ago. 

The  same  paper  disposes  quite  as  effectives 
of  "  the  20,000  Brule-Sioux  on  the  war-patl:  S 
and  the  war  in  Dakota  generally.  The  I!;[ 
kotian  says  "  there  is  no  war  in  Dakota 
"the  entire  Brule  tribe  of  Sioux  does  i  I 
number  five  thousand  men,  women  and  cltf 
dren,  and  the  entire  Sioux  Nation  will  ][| 
exceed  thirty  thousand  men,  women  a  ' 
children."  These  last  warlike  depatches  or  f 
inated  in  Washington  or  New  York,  orbof, 
although  they  seem  to  come  from  west  of  fd 
Missouri.  They  were  doubtless  the  prod  it 
of  the  "  Indian  Ring"  of  speculators.  "  Ti3 
people  of  Dakota,"  and  for  this  we  have  jfe 
authority  of  the  principal  paper  at  the  C£  I 
tal  of  the  Territory,  "  are  indignant  at  !fe 
reports  which  fill  the  Eastern  papers  of  a 
actual  Indian  war  in  our  Territory."  T  ), 
which  we  take  to  be  better  authority  than  e 
inflammatory  despatches  above  referred  '), 
disposes  of  the  Brule-Sioux  war.  I 

Last  year  the  Government  entered  upo  ff| 
reform  policy  in  the  management  of  Inc'fll 
affairs.  That  policy  has  accomplished  an  im 
still  accomplishing  great  good.    The  new  el 
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gime  is  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  part,  and  others  like  Felix  R. 
Brunot  of  Pittsburg  and  William  E.  Dodge 
of  New  York.  Mr.  William  Welsh  of  this 
city,  though  not  now  of  the  Commission,  is 
acting  heartily  with  them,  and  he  with  his 
former  colleagues  visited  the  Indian  country 
to  promote  this  effort  to  make  the  red  men 
self-supporting  by  agriculture,  and  bring  them 
into  the  ways  of  civilization.  This  mode  of 
solving  the  Indian  problem  does  not  suit 
those  who  thrive  by  Indian  alarms  and  In- 
dian wars.  If  the  Indians  become  civilized 
and  self-supporting,  their  "occupation's  gone." 
All  that  is  wanted  now  is  that  Congress  shall 
enable  the  Executive  to  make  good  the  faith 
of  the  nation  pledged  to  the  peaceably  dis- 
posed Indians,  and  place  the  whole  of  the 
affairs  of  the  peaceable  Indians  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  provided  for  by  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously more  than  a  month  ago. — Ledger. 

farmer's  wives  and  daughters. 
Will  you  allow  one  who  has  learned  by 
experience  and  observation  the  lesson  he 
would  teach,  to  speak  a  word  to  husbands, 
brothers,  and  sons,  of  the  over- worked  women 
of  our  American  farm  houses?    I  do  not 
speak  of  those  who  "  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,"  but  for  those  who  wash  and  clean,  cook 
ind  mend,  knit  and  sew — in  a  word,  those 
i  who  "  keep  house,"  and  do  both  the  thinking 
|  and  working  incident  thereto.    I  believe  that 
L  uine  out  of  ten  of  our  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters   have  far   more   ambition  than 
f  strength.    Their  love  of  neatness  and  a  de- 
I  sire  to  please,  lead  them  to  undertake  many 
I  things  which  exhaust  their  strength  before 
I  the  task  is  completed.    I  need  not  particu 
,  jlarize.    The  history  of  these  things  is  written 
j  where  we  can  read  it  in  sunken  cheeks  and 
languid  eyes,  in  forms  prematurely  shrunken 
and  bowed,  and  on  tombstones  where  the  re- 
cord tells  of  years  sadly  short  of  three  score 
and  ten.    Are  we  of  the  sterner  sex  at  all  rc- 
I  sponsible  for  these  effects?    Can  we  help  re- 
jj  move  the  causes?    I  think  we  can.    J  low? 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  Don't 
Lhink  you  must  have  a  harvester  but  that 
your  wife  can  get  along  without  a  sewing 
machine.    Don't  think  a  grain  drill  or  sulky 
rake  necessary  for  the  farm  while  washers 
and  wringers  are  for  those  who  have  more 
money  than  you.  II'  you  have  an  inconvenient 
i welling,  especially  the  kitchen,  don't  wait 
until  your  barns  are  made  larger,  and  your 
liorses  and  cattle  arc  provided  with  the  most 
omi'ortable  stables,  before  you  consider  how 
fou  can  improve  the  place  where  your  wives 
md  daughters  spend  most  of  their  waking 


hours.     You  believe  in  driving  your  own 
work ;  see  to  it  that,  if  necessary,  a  few  days' 
extra  help  for  sewing  or  cleaning  is  provided 
at  the  proper  time.    You  need  not  cook,  but 
you  can  try  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you  get, 
and  praise  where  it  is  called  for.    You  can 
be  within  call,  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
on  extra  occasions,  where  strength  as  well 
as  skill  is  required.    All  this  will  require 
some  time  and  money,  but  it  will  pay  even 
in  dollars  and  cents.    It  costs  far  more  for 
doctors'  bills  than  for  extra  help  and  conve- 
niences, and  often  the  skill  of  the  medical 
man  comes  too  late,  and  then  you  will  find 
that  you  must  needs  go  more  miles  for  domes- 
tics than  you  ever  did  in  taking  your  wife  to 
see  her  friends — that  you  will  see  enough 
wasted  and  destroyed  to  have  purchased  many 
things  to  make  home  pleasant.    Very  likely 
you  will  find  your  domestics  harder  to  please 
than  ever  your  wife  or  sister  was,  and  worst 
of  all,  your  home  is  not,  and  can  not  be  to 
you  what  it  was,  and  your  children  will  feel, 
if  not  say,  "  What  is  home  without  a  mother  V 
There  are,  however,  far  higher  considerations 
which  should  weigh  with  every  true  man. 
Duty  and  pleasure  both  point  the  same  way. 
Love  and  kindness  beget  the  same.  Holy 
Writ  assures  us  that  "  iaith  without  works  is 
dead,"  and  the  same  might  truly  be  said  of 
love.    I  would  say  to  every  man,  help  your 
wife,  mother,  or  sister,  as  you  have  opportu- 
nity, and  if  no  other  good  result  came,  you 
would  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  their 
labors.    The  writer  has  probably  spent  more 
time  in  household   employments   than  the 
most  of  men,  and  many  of  the  pleasant  re- 
collections of  life  arc  ot  hours  passed  in  this 
way,  while  some  of  the  keenest  regrets  are 
for  opportunities  unimproved,  and  which  can 
never  return. —  Country  Gcntlcmun. 


small  loaves. 
It  is  a  sound  dietetic  observation  that  bread, 
if  wished  to  be  as  easily  digested  as  possible, 
should  be  baked  in  small  loaves.  fhe  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  is  that  the  products  of 
fermentation,  which  are  obstructive  to  diges- 
tion, escape  more  completely  from  a  small 
loaf  than  from  a  large  one.  There  is.  more- 
over, less  necessity  lor  putting  the  bread  into 
a  very  hot  oven,  or  lor  keeping  it  in  the  oven 
so  long  a  time  as  to  deprive  the  outer  part  of 
its  nutritive  qualities,  bread  baked  in  small 
loaves  is  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  when 
baked  in  large  loaves;  and  this  is  probably 
because  it  is  more  entirely  freed  from  the 
products  of  fermentation.—  Jxobcrhon  on  l>i<t 
and  R'  yimctu 

IIk  who  avoids  small  sins  doe*  not  fall  into 
largo  ones. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIFTH  MONTH. 


the  24  hours  

Rain  alL  or  nearly  all  day 
Cloudy,  without  storms  . 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  5th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  point  attained  during 
month  

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  1869  and  4  for  1870, 


1869. 

1870. 

14  days. 
4  " 
3  " 

10  " 

13  days. 

6  " 
5  " 

7  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1869. 

1870. 

63.49  deg. 

65.25  deg. 

88.00  " 
42.00  " 
4.23  in. 

87.00  " 
52.50  " 
6.28  in. 

1270 

1352 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  5th 
month  for  the  past  eighty  one  years.... 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1802,  1826  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1848  

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 
months  of  1869  

Mean    do       do       do  1870   

Average  of  the  spring  temperature  for 
the  past  eighty- one  years  

Highest  spring  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,  1826  

Lowest    do     do      ]  799-1843  

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  1869. 

First  month   4.28  inch. 

Second  month   4.76  " 

Third  month   5.30  " 

Fourth  month  -  2.12  " 

Fifth  month  4.23  " 


62.65  deg. 
71.00  " 
51.75  " 


52.45  " 
52.21  " 

50.92  " 

55.00  " 
46.00  " 
1870. 
4.07  inch. 
2.53  " 
4.06  " 
5.60  " 
6.28  " 


Totals   20.69  "       22.54  " 

So  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  there  is  noth- 
ing especial  to  notice  in  the  above  exhibit,  except 
that  tiie  month  (if  we  leave  out  the  maximum  de- 
crease of  one  degree)  has  been  warmer  than  the 
corresponding  one  of  last  year,  and  the  mean  near- 
ly two  degrees  above  the  average. 

But  seven  clear  days  in  the  month  did  not  show 
a  very  bright  state  of  affairs,  as  confirmed  by  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  rain,  while  the  deaths  have  very 
materially  increased  ;  deducting  the  extra  week  for 
1869,  they  would  stand  for  that  year  1016,  against 
1352  for  1870  S 

fhilada.,  6th  mo.  3,  1870.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Great  natural  gifts  bring  duties  to  their 
possessors  rather  than  privileges. 

ITEMS. 
Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail  and  other  Indian  Chiefs, 
were  received  by  the  President  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  inst.,  and  the  entertainment  is  reported  to 
have  been  ;<  in  every  respect  as  elegant  as  that 
given  to  Prince  Arthur."  There  were  present,  be- 
sides the  President  and  Mrs.  Grant,  the  Cabinet 
Officers  and   British  and  Russian  Ministers  and 


families,  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Vincent  Colyer, 
Commissioner  Parker  and  members  of  the  Indian 
Committees  of  Congress.  The  chiefs  and  squawa 
were  in  full  Indian  costume.  The  President  pre- 
sented each  of  the  Indian  ladies  with  a  bouquet, 
while  Mrs.  Grrant  and  her  daughter  made  similar 
presentations  to  the  chiefs.  The  Indians  were  much 
pleased  with  their  reception. — Public  Ledger. 

The  Invention  of  Lithography. — By  Jas.  Parton. 
— The  impatience  of  a  German  washerwoman  led 
to  the  invention  of  lithography.  The  history  of 
that  elegant  art  begins  with  a  homely  domestic 
scene,  which  occurred  at  Munich  about  the  year 
1793,  and  in  which  three  characters  figured, — Mad- 
ame Senefelder,  the  poor  widow  of  an  excellent  actor, 
then  recently  deceased  ;  her  son,  Alois  Senefelder, 
aged  twenty-two,  a  young  man  of  an  inventive 
turn  ;  and  the  impatient  washerwoman  just  men- 
tioned :  The  washerwoman  had  called  at  the  home 
of  this  widow  for  the  weekly  "wash;"  but  the 
"  list"  was  not  ready,  and  the  widow  asked  her  son 
to  take  it.  He  looked  about  the  room  for  a  piece 
of  paper  upon  which  to  write  it,  without  being  able 
to  find  the  least  fragment,  and  he  noticed  also  that 
his  ink  was  dry.  Washerwomen  are  not  apt  to  be 
over-awed  by  such  customers,  and  this  one  certain- 
ly did  not  conceal  her  impatience  while  the  fruit- 
less search  was  proceeding.  The  young  man  had 
in  the  apartment  a  smooth,  soft,  cream  colored 
stone,  such  as  lithographers  now  use.  He  had  also 
a  mass  of  paste  made  of  lampblack,  wax,  soap  and 
water.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  he  dashed 
upon  the  soft,  smooth  stone  the  short  list  of  gar- 
ments, using  for  the  purpose  this  awkward  lump  of 
oily  paste.  The  washerwoman  went  off  with  her 
small  bundle  of  clothes,  peace  was  restored  to  the 
family,  and  the  writing  un  the  stone  remained. — 
Atlantic  Monthly,  for  March. 

M.  Pouchet  says,  that  the  common  swallow  of 
Europe  has  modified  the  shape  of  its  nest  within  50 
years.  It  is  certain  that  many  birds  have  changed 
their  nest-building  habits  within  a  historical  period. 
Some  have  learned  to  use  thread  in  preference  to 
grass.  The  common  swallow  and  the  chimney 
swallow  must  have  built  differently  before  they  had 
the  use  of  eaves  or  chimneys.  The  old  swallow- 
nests  were  globular,  with  a  very  small  rounded 
opening.  The  new  nests  are  long  and  oval,  and  the 
opening  is  a  long  slit,  4  or  5  times  as  long  as  high, 
close  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  where  it  meets  the  wall 
above  it.  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  nest, 
as  the  young  are  not  so  crowded  and  can  reach  out 
their  heads  for  fresh  air,  while  their  presence  does 
not  impede  the  ingress  of  their  parents. 

One  of  the  largest  telescopes  in  the  world,  it  is 
well-known,  is  owned  by  the  Chicago  University. 
The  destined  work  of  this  wonderful  instrument  is 
to  make,  in  connection  with  nine  chief  observa- 
tories of  Europe  and  America,  an  entirely  new  cata- 
logue of  250,000  stars,  determining  the  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  of  each  particular  star  ;  so  that, 
by  observing  its  position,  astronomers  may,  in  far- 
off  ages,  be  able  to  announce  authoritatively  on  its 
motion,  and  to  declare  in  what  direction  it  has  pro- 
ceeded through  the  illimitable  voids. 

The  labor  being  divided  among  the  ten  principal 
observatories  in  the  world,  will  make  the  share  of 
it  falling  to  the  Chicago  Observatory,  25,000  stars 
— upon  each  one  of  which  the  most  careful  observa-  j 
tious  will  be  made  and  recorded.    It  will  require  . 
about  ten  years  to  accomplish  this  stupendous  j 
work,  and  when  it  is  done  we  may  expect  some  I 
most  important  astronomical  discoveries.  —  The  j 
Methodist. 
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A  short  History  of  a  Long  Travel  from  Baby- 
lon to  Bethel.    Written  Ninth  month,  1691. 

(Concluded  from  page  228.) 

And  one  day  as  I  was  travelling  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  terrible  storm  arose,  with  hail  and 
thunder,  and  great  wind,  which  lasted  till 
night,  and  in  the  night  also.  I  being  weary, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  lay  me  down  under  a 
great  tree,  and  after  some  time  I  fell  asleep  ; 
and  when  I  waked,  and  came  to  myself,  it  was 
still  very  dark ;  and  looking  about,  I  saw  a 
small  light  pretty  near  me,  and  it  came  in 
my  mind  to  go  to  it  and  see  what  it  was,  and 
as  I  went  that  went  before  me. 

Then  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I  had 
heard  of  false  lights  as  ignis  fatuus,  and  such 
like,  that  would  lead  people  out  of  their  way; 
then  thought  I  again,  how  could  I  be  led  out 
(of  my  way,  that  knew  no  way  of  safety.  And 
[whilst  I  sat  down  to  let  these  starving 
(thoughts  have  their  course,  I  took  notice,  ana 
(beheld  the  light  as  near  me  as  at  the  first,  as 
if  it  had  waited  for  me.  At  which  1  was 
[strongly  affected,  and  thought  within  myself, 
maybe  some  good  Spirit  is  come  to  take  pity 
(of  me,  and  is  come  to  lead  me  out  of  this 
[miserable  condition.  And  so  a  resolution 
(arose  in  my  mind  that  1  would  get  up  and 
(follow  it;  concluding  in  myself,  that  I  could 
(not  be  brought  into  a  much  worse  condition 
(than  I  was  now  in.  So  I  arose  and  followed 
it,  and  it  went  a  gentle,  easy  pact1!  at  first, 
and  I  kept  my  eye  straight  to  it;  but  after- 


wards I  found  a  great  part  of  the  luggage 
and  provision  I  had  got  together  did  but  bur- 
then me  in  my  journey  ;  so  I  threw  away  one 
thing,  and  then  another,  that  I  thought  I  could 
best  spare,  but  kept  a  great  bundle  of  clothes 
still  by  me, not  knowing  whether  I  should  n<  ed 
them.  And  as  I  thus  went  on  and  the  light 
before  me,  it  led  me  out  of  the  wilderness, 
along  a  plain  champaign  country  without 
trees  or  inhabitants;  only  I  perceived  as  if 
some  few  had  gone  that  way,  and  the  light 
kept  straight  in  that  path,  without  any  wind- 
ing or  turning  till  I  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
great  mountain  ;  and  going  up  that  great 
mountain  I  found  it  hard  getting  up,  and  be  - 
gan to  consider  my  great  bundle  of  clothes 
and  garments,  and  that  several  of  them  were 
in  use  for  a  traveller  as  I  was,  and  did  not 
know  how  far  I  should  go,  nor  whether  I 
should  want  them,  if  ever  I  was  so  happy  as 
to  attain  what  1  aimed  at,  nor  whether  the 
fashions  would  suit  the  place  I  was  going  to. 
So  I  threw  away  some,  and  anon  other tome, 
till  I  had  none  left  but  what  1  wore.  Ami  as  I 
followed  this  my  guide,  1  at  hist,  got  up  to 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  and  saw  another 
yet  higher  ;  and  there  1  saw  1  man.  He  asked 
me  whither  1  was  going.  I  told  him  1  Could 
not  well  tell,  but  I  would  ti  ll  him  whither  1 
desired  to  go  ;  lie  laid  whither,  to  the  hoUM  of 
God?  lie  told  mo  it  was  that  way,  but  ho 
thought  1  should  never  get  thither.  I  a*kcd 
him  why?    Why,  <pioth  he,  there  lioih  in 
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yonder  mountain  so  many  vipers,  adders  and 
serpents,  and  such  venomous  beasts,  that  they 
devour  many  people  that  are  going  that  way. 
For  my  part,  said  he,  I  was  going  also,  but  I 
was  so  af righted  with  those  venomous  ser- 
pents I  was  forced  to  turn  back,  and  so  I 
would  have  you. 

I  answered  him,  Friend,  I  have  for  a  pretty 
while  taken  yonder  light  for  my  guide,  and  it 
hath  directed  me  a  long  way,  and  I  see  it  doth 
not  leave  me ;  look,  dost  thou  see  it  there  be- 
fore me  ?  He  answered  yes,  I  see  it ;  well, 
said  I,  I  have  heard  by  travellers  that  if  a 
man  have  fire  or  light,  the  venomous  beasts 
cannot  hurt  him  ;  and  I  intend  to  quicken  my 
pace  a  little,  and  keep  as  close  to  the  light  as 
I  can.   Come  along  with  me  and  venture  it. 

He  said  it  was  true,  he  had  heard  that  fire 
would  preserve  from  them,  but  he  thought 
light  would  not.  However,  for  his  part,  he 
would  not  venture  his  sweet  life  among  them. 
If  I  would,  1  might:  he  wished  me  well,  and 
so  we  parted.  And  I  made  haste,  got  up 
pretty  near  the  light,  and  I  went  up  the  sec- 
ond mountain  ;  and  when  I  came  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  I  saw  many  serpent 
dens  and  vipers'  holes,  both  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  and  they  drew  near  me  and 
hissed  at  me,  and  I  began  to  be  in  great  fear, 
and  trembled  exceedingly  ;  but  many  times 
when  they  were  ready  to  sting  me,  the  light 
would  step  in,  or  appear  betwixt  me  and 
them,  and  they  were  af  righted  and  run  away 
into  their  holes  and  dens. 

Oh  !  when  I  perceived  this,  how  did  my 
heart  leap  for  joy  within  me ;  my  joy  abound- 
ed, my  fear  of  the  serpents  abated,  my  love 
to  my  kind  and  tender  guide  increased,  and 
my  courage  and  confidence  abounded,  and  I 
began  to  believe  I  was  in  the  right  way  to  at- 
tain my  desire.  So  on  I  went,  keeping  my 
eye  to  the  light,  through  them  all,  without 
harm,  till  I  came  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  then  I  saw  an  exceeding  large  valley, 
that  I  could  not  see  to  the  further  side  of  it ; 
it  seemed  to  be  all  moors  and  places  of  water, 
and  bogs  and  mire  all  over  the  valley,  which 
began  again  to  dishearten  me  ;  but  thought  I, 
what  shall  I  do  ;  all  is  well  hitherto ;  I  was 
strangely  delivered  from  the  serpents,  and 
whatever  comes  of  it,  if  this  light  leave  me 
not,  I  will  follow  it,  if  it  be  through  fire  and 
water  ;  and  so  I  kept  on,  and  went  down  the 
mountain  a  gentle,  easy  pace,  and  saw  many 
of  those  cruel  creatures  by  the  way,  who  put 
out  their  stings  at  me,  but  none  hurt  me. 
And  I  took  notice,  the  nearer  I  kept  to  the 
light  the  more  they  kept  from  me ;  so  I  got 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  into  a 
large  valley,  which  was  very  green  and  pleas- 
ant for  a  little  way ;  but  by  and  by  the  light 
went  towards  a  great  moorish  ground  full  of 


water,  and  that  I  thought  was  very  danger- 
ous ;  but  when  I  came  just  to  the  side  of  the 
place,  I  saw  a  small  narrow  path  through 
the  middle  of  it,  just  broad  enough  for  a  man 
to  go  upon  it,  and  into  that  narrow  way  the 
light  led  me  and  went  before  me ;  and  whilst 
I  kept  my  eye  steady  to  it  I  went  on  safely, 
but  if  at  any  time  I  began  to  gaze  about,  my 
feet  slipped  into  the  mire  and  puddles,  and 
then  I  had  much  ado  to  get  into  my  way 
again.  Had  not  the  light  kindlv  and  tenderly 
waited  for  me,  I  had  lost  sight  of  it,  and  had 
perished  in  the  way  ;  for  sometimes  it  was  so 
far  before  me  that  I  could  hardly  discern  it, 
and  then  I  would  quicken  my  diligence,  and 
be  more  careful  of  my  goings,  and  keep 
as  close  to  it  as  I  could,  so  that  sometimes 
the  light  shined  round  about  me,  and  I  walked  1 
in  the  shining  of  it  with  great  fulness  of  I 
spirit.  And  after  I  had  walked  a  long  time 
in  this  narrow  way,  I  lift  up  my  eyes  and  saw 
to  the  further  side  of  the  moorish  valley;  , 
and  saw  beyond  that  there  was  a  very  high 
mountain,  and  on  the  top  of  that  there  was  J 
a  very  great  house — at  the  sight  of  which  I  I 
was  greatly  comforted,  supposing  that  might 
be  the  house  I  had  for  a  long  time  sought. 

But  after  tnis  I  met  with  another  sore  ex- 
ercise, for  there  were  many  I  perceived  had 
been  travelling  in  that  narrow  wray,  and  had 
fallen  into  the  mire,  some  on  the  right  hand 
and  some  on  the  left;  and  they  lay  wallow- 
ing full  of  envy,  some  by  plucking  at  me  to 
pull  me  in,  others  by  throwing  mire  and  dirt 
upon  me  to  discourage  me.    Others  would  j 
speak  very  fair  on  purpose  to  draw  me  into 
discourse  with  them,  that  whilst  I  spent  my 
precious  time  I  might  be  cast  so  far  behind, 
that  I  might  lose  sight  of  my  good  guide.  ■; 
But  I  saw  their  evil  designs,  and  was  aware 
of  them,  keeping  on  my  narrow  way  till  I  I 
came  to  the  end  of  Boggy  Valley,  and  then-  i 
found  firm  ground  under  my  feet,  to  my  great  l 
comfort.    And  I  had  gone  but  a  little  way,  I 
but  then  my  guide,  the  light,  went  into  a  nar-  j  | 
row  lane,  well  hedged  on  both  sides,  at  which  |l 
I  was  glad,  thinking  I  could  not  go  wrong,  j 
and  need  not  now  take  so  very  much  care  ;  J 
but  alas,  I  quickly  found  so  many  by-lanes  J  | 
and  ways  that  lay  almost  so  straightforward  [  i 
as  that  I  went  in  ;  so  that  if  it  had  not  been  I 
for  the  light  which  went  a  little  before  me,  1 1| 
might  certainly  gone  wrong  many  times,  but 
by  carefully  keeping  to  my  good  guide,  I  got  ' 
at  last  up  the  mountain,  and  saw  the  house  j  I 
again,  and  discerned  a  man  of  that  country 
a  pretty  way  off;  and  I  called  to  him,  Friend,  I  i 
ho  !  friend,  pray  tell  me  what  is  the  name  of  j  j 
yonder  great  house?    He  told  me  the  name  I 
of  it  was  Bethel;  then  I  presently  reraem-'li 
bered  that  that  was  the  name  by  which  the  f 
house  of  God  was  called  in  my  father's  country,  j  i 
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viiere  I  had  heard  the  reports  of  it,  and  was 
p  earnestly  set  to  find  it  out. 

Oh !  the  joy  and  consolation  that  I  felt  in 
uy  soul  no  tongue  can  express  it,  to  think 
hat  now  after  all  my  travels,  perils  and  dis- 
ippointments,  I  had  now  found  that  I  sought 
I  or.  So  on  I  went  journeying  with  joy  unspeak- 
ible.  And  as  I  went  I  viewed  the  outside  of 
(  he  house,  that  was  very  large,  and  had  but 
me  tower  ;  there  was  no  carved  work  about  it, 
liior  no  paintings,  nor  any  kind  of  device  that 
L  could  discern,  but  all  the  stones  were  curi- 
ously joined  together  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom.   I  also  took  notice  that  all  the  stones 
)f  the  building  were  transparent,  some  more 
jind  some  less,  and  I  saw  no  windows  to  let 
n  light  from  without ;  and  when  I  drew  near 
bo  it,  it  had  a  large  outward  court,  and  a 
pretty  large  gate  to  go  into  it,  so  that  a  man 
night  go  into  it  with  a  large  burthen  on  his 
)ack.    And  when  I  came  at  it,  in  I  went, 
vhere  I  saw  many  people  that  were  very 
pheerful,  and  lived  very  pleasant  lives.  And 
jiome  of  them  told  me  they  had  lived  there 
jnany  years,  and  wanted  for  nothing,  for  there 
,  «vas  a  mighty  tree  grew  in  the  midst  of  the 
xmrt,  and  the  fruit  thereof  was  good,  and 
he  leaves  also,  and  they  were  all  contented 
-vith  it,  and  it  bore  fruit  all  the  year  long ; 
md  many  of  them  were  so  kind  as  to  invite 
ne  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  them,  but  that 
[  refused ;  and  they  showed  me  a  great 
cistern  they  had  hawn  out  to  themselves  to 
jatch  water  from  the  elements,  and  they  had 
nade  themselves  convenient  lodgings  in  the 
;ides  of  the  court  to  lodge  in  :  but  this  did 
mt  satisfy  me,  for  I  saw  my  beloved  guide  pass 
hrough  them  all,  and  enter  in  at  a  little 
loor  at  the  further  side  of  it;  whereupon  I 
eft  them,  and  made  haste  to  the  door  where- 
.n  I  saw  my  guide  had  entered,  and  attempted 
bo  enter  in  thereat,  but  could  not,  it  was  so 
straight,  which  put  me  into  great  sorrow  of 
nind,  and  what  to  do  I  knew  not,  my  thoughts 
doubled  me  on  every  side,  and  all  ways  I 
ried  but  in  vain.    Oh!  thought  I,  are  all  my 
troubles  and  labors  come  to  this — must  I  be 
drut  out  at  last,  what  shall  I  do?    And  as  1 
was  thus  perplexing  myself,  I  thought  1  heard 
i  voice,  but  knew  not  from  whence  it  came, 
which  said  :  Young  man,  atrip  thee  of  thy  old 
yarment*,  and  m  thou,  ma)/ est  enter.    This  oc- 
casioned yet  more  trouble  of  mind,  for  1  was 
loathe  to  go  in  miked  ;  but  at  last  I  thought 
it  better  to  go  in  miked  than  not  at  all.  Si) 
at  last  I  wont  to  stripping,  thinking  a  few 
pitiful  rags  should  not  hinder  me  of  so  great 
an  enjoyment.    And  when  I  wns  stripped 
stark  naked  as  ever  I  was  born,  I  tried  to 
•nter,  and  found  groat  difficulty  in  it  ;  ami 
BO  soon  as  I  was  entered,  one  met  me  ami  ea>i 
a  garment  of  pure  white  linen  over  me,  which 


reached  down  to  my  feet ;  and  he  brought 
me  into  a  narrow  room  and  said,  rest  here 
awhile.  And  then  I  lay  me  down  in  so  much 
joy  and  comfort  as  is  impossible  to  be  ex- 
pressed :  all  things  were  so  pleasant  about  me, 
and  my  resting-place  was  so  delightful,  and 
my  heart  was  so  fully  satisfied,  that  it  over- 
come me  with  song3  of  joy ;  but  I  found  my 
business  to  be  still  and  quiet  in  my  happy 
condition  that  I  was  come  for  to  enjoy. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  this  room  before  I 
was  called  out  to  see  the  beauty  and  comeli- 
ness of  the  house.  And  as  I  walked  I  found 
everything  so  clean  and  bright  that  I  was 
ravished  in  an  admirable  manner.  And 
I  met  also  with  some  people  that  welcomed 
me  to  the  house  of  God  with  such  kindness 
as  refreshed  my  heart ;  and  as  I  came  to  be  ac- 
quainted w7ith  them,  I  marked  their  conver- 
sations, and  their  discourses  were  exceeding 
comfortable  to  me;  no  quarrelling,  no  con- 
tention, no  high  or  hot  words,  but  all  passed 
with  meekness,  and  reverence  and  due  respect 
one  for  the  other.  The  young  men  waited 
for  the  words  of  the  ancients  and  fathers,  and 
virgins  carried  a  reverent  respect  to  the  ma- 
trons, and  there  was  an  universal  concord  and 
unity,  so  that  I  wondered  greatly  ;  and  one 
day  I  was  opening  my  mind  to  an  ancient, 
and  told  him,  I  admired  much,  and  wondered 
greatly  at  the  universal  concord  that  1  had 
taken  notice  of,  beyond  all  I  had  met  with  in 
my  life.  He  said  it  must  needs  be  so,  and 
could  not  be  otherwise  ;  for  that  was  the  guide 
to  lead  me  hither — had  been  the  guide  to  them 
all.  And  further  told  me,  there  could  be  no 
contention  but  where  two  spirits  strove  for 
mastery,  but  it  was  not  so  in  this  house.  His 
answer  was  so  full  and  satisfactory  to  me,  that 
I  said  no  more  to  him  at  that,  time,  but  went 
on  viewing  and  beholding  the  order  of  every 
thing  I  saw,  till  my  soul  was  tilled,  and  I 
might  say,  my  cup  did  overflow.  So  that  my 
former  labors  and  disappointments,  sorrows 
and  perils  did  signify  nothing  to  me,  I  had  a 
full  reward,  a  hundred  fold. 

So  I  returned  to  my  rest  again  in  a  larger 
room  than  before,  where  I  sung  praises  to  my 
God,  and  setting  forth  the  praises  of  tie1 
house  and  them  that  dwell  therein.  And  a 
while  after  I  was  called  forth  of  the  room 
where  1  was,  and  told  1  was  not  brought  to 
that  place  only  to  take  pleasure  and  delight 
therein,  but  there  was  work  to  be  done,  and 
I  must  take  my  part  of  it,  and  be  faithful  and 
diligent  in  what  I  was  sot.  about.  To  which 
1  answered,  it  was  enough  1  had  attained  my 
desires  in  being  admitted  into  the  heavenly 
place;  but  if  there  wore  any  bu-incss  that  I 
could  do,  1  was  willing  to  do  it.  bo  it  what  it 
would;  for  it  would  be  my  greatest  joy  to  do 
anything  to  the  advancement  of  the  lienor  of 
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the  house  of  God  and  them  that  dwell  threin. 
Then  he  that  talked  with  me,  told  me  it  was 
my  work  to  teach  the  children  so  far  as  I 
knew  and  had  learned,  and  as  far  as  I  should' 
from  time  to  time  be  further  instructed.  In- 
deed I  was  a  little  amazed  thereat,  knowing 
my  inabilities.  But  when  I  had  a  little  pon- 
dered that  part  of  the  sentence,  that  I  should 
be  from  time  to  time  further  in?tructed,  I 
took  courage  in  my  work,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  it  with  great  fear  and  reverence, 
waiting  daily  for  those  instructions  I  was  to 
receive,  and  I  did  receive  in  an  abundant 
manner,  and  the  work  prospered  in  my  hand, 
and  the  children  loved  me,  and  I  loved  them 
entirely,  as  though  they  had  been  my  own 
children.  And  many  of  them  grew  up  to  a 
good  understanding, and  observed  their  places 
and  orders,  to  my  great  delight.  And  after  I 
had  thus  continued  a  while,  the  elder  that 
walked  with  me  before,  came  and  told  me  I 
must  take  the  charge  of  part  of  the  house- 
hold, and  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season, 
and  suit  every  ones  meat  in  dividing  to  every 
ones  state  and  condition  ;  and  not  to  feed 
strong  men  with  milk,  or  babes  with  strong  meat ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  he  gave  me  a  key  that 
led  into  the  treasure  or  store-house ;  which, 
when  I  came  to  see  and  behold,  it  was  abun- 
dantly filled  with  all  sorts  of  nourishments 
that  could  never  be  exhausted  or  spent  while 
the  world  endured. 

And  after  some  time  I  took  out  to  distribute 
daily  among  the  household  of  God,  and  the 
store-house  was  still  full  as  at  the  beginning, 
and  so  it  continues  to  this  day  and  forever. 

And  having  continued  a  long  while  in  this 
heavenly  habitation,  it  comes  in  ray  mind  to  let 
my  countrymen,  the  children  of  my  old  father 
whom  I  left  in  Babylon,  hear  of  me,  for  I  sup- 
pose they  judge  me  lost  or  devoured  ;  but  I 
could  be  glad  if  any,  yea  all  of  them,  were 
here  to  behold,  and  taste  and  feel  what  I  do. 

And  let  none  of  them  say,  I  happened  bet- 
ter than  many  can,  for  I  have  wandered  since 
I  came  into  this  house.  The  same  light  that 
appeared  to  me  doth  appear  to  any  distressed 
soul  in  the  whole  world ;  but  the  reason  that 
so  few  come  here,  is  because  they  fear  the 
perils  and  dangers  that  are  in  the  way,  more 
than  they  love  the  light  that  would  lead  them 
thither  through  them  ;  and  so  turn  aside  and 
shelter  themselves  in  an  old  rotten  building, 
that  at  one  time  or  other  will  fall  on  their 
heads  and  they  perish  in  the  ruins. 

Now  if  any  one  have  a  mind  to  know  my 
name  in  my  father's  country — but  in  this  long 
and  tedious  journey  I  have  lost  it.  But  since 
I  came  hither  I  have  a  new  name,  but  I  have 
no  characters  to  signify  it  by  that  I  can  write 
or  they  can  read.  But  if  any  will  come  where 
I  am  they  shall  know  my  name.    But  for 


further  satisfaction  I  was  born  in  Egypt,  spirit- 
ually called,  and  my  father  went  and  lived 
in  Babylon  about  the  time  the  true  children 
of  Israel  were  in  captivity  ;  there  I  came  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  stock  of  the  Jews 
about  the  time  they  were  returning  to  their 
own  land,  and  they  told  me  wonderful  things 
of  the  glory  of  the  house  they  had  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  would  have  had  me  gone  along  with 
them.  And  amongst  the  rest,  I  understood 
that  Solomon  with  many  thousands  of  car- 
penters and  masons  had  built  it.  Upon  which 
[  considered  within  myself,  that  if  Solomon 
and  the  carpenters  and  masons  had  built  it, 
carpenters  and  masons  might  at  one  time  or 
other  pull  it  down  again.  So  I  went  not,  but 
sought  a  city  whose  builder  is  God.  And 
now  I  have  found  it  hallelujah  in  the  highest, 
glory,  honor,  and  renown  to  his  worthy  name 
and  power  throughout  all  ages  and  genera- 
tions.   Amen.  S.  C. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

children's  parties. 

Addressed  especially  to  Mothers. 

Elizabeth  Barret  Browning's  "  Cry  of  the 
Children"  has  touched  a  chord  of  tenderness 
in  many  a  heart.  Few  can  turn  from  the 
picture  there  presented  of  the  hard  and  weary 
lives  of  the  children  in  English  mines  and 
factories,  without  a  wish,  at  least,  to  make 
some  little  life  happier,  and,  it  may  be,  an 
effort  to  sow  a  seed  of  joy  in  the  heart  of  ai 
neglected  one. 

Not  in  England  alone  are  found  "  the  pale 
and  sunken  faces,"  telling  of  early  sorrow  and 
privation,  but  in  the  crowded  tenements  of, 
nearly  all  large  cities  may  be  found  children,! 

Who  "  are  weary  ere  they  run, 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory  | 
Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun." 

Among  these,  truly  there  is  a  work  of  love 
which,  if  performed,  even  in  a  small  degree, 
must  receive  the  benediction,  "  Inasmuch  as; 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  j 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

But  our  attention  is,  at  this  time,  directed! 
to  children  of  a  different  class — to  the  children  ! 
of  the  wealthy  and  those  in  moderate  circutn-  j 
stances;  those  who  have  more  than  they  need^ 
and  most  that  they  desire,  and  yet,  in  the  con-; 
templation  of  many  of  these,  a  feeling  of  sad-f 
ness  is  awakened.  How  few  of  such  children  look  r 
robust  and  healthy.  Mostly  of  fine,  nervous  J 
organizations  and  excitable  temperaments,  we[ 
tremble  for  them  in  view  of  the  duties  and  ob-j 
ligations  that  will  probably  rest  upon  them  in: 
coming  years,  and  we  ask  what  preparation, 
are  they  undergoing  to  meet  the  events  of  life  ?! 

By  a  judicious  training,  a  feeble  frame | 
may  be  materially  strengthened  and  much 
suffering  averted,  but  the  tendency  of  the  age. 
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is  so  opposed  to  moderation,  that  even  after 
|  the  judgment  is  convinced  that  a  custom  is 
H  injurious,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  stem 
I  the  current  of  fashion,  and  bodily  as  well  as 

moral  health  is  often  blindly  sacrificed  in  the 
B  vortex. 

Among  the  deleterious  influences  of  the 
l|  present  day  may  be  enumerated  children's 
I] parties.  And  by  these  it  is  not  meant  to  con- 
[Jdernn  all  social  gatherings  among  them  ;  when 
I  properly  regulated  they  meet  a  want  of  their 
|| nature,  increase  their  happiness  and  friend- 
[I ships,  and  tend  to  diminish  selfishness.  But 
lithe  assembling  of  children  in  large  evening 
([parties,  where  they  go  often  insufficiently  clad 

I  (and  sometimes  remain  till  near  midnight,  is 
jjgreatly  to  be  deplored.    These  have  perhaps 

been  for  days  anticipated,  and  the  minds  of 

I I  the  children  kept  in  an  undue  degree  of  ex- 

1 1  citement,  which  is  increased  by  the  blaze  of 
[light  and  the  display  and  extravagance  at- 

Itendant  on  the  occasion.    They  eat  and  drink, 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  a  variety  which 
would  tax  their  digestion  at  midday,  and  lose 
(several  hour's  sleep.    The  consequences  of 
[  this  disarrangement  of  their  habits  are  head- 
|ache,  nervousness,  languor,  neuralgia,  indi- 
.  gestion  and  various  other  ailments  which 
I  must  gradually  undermine  the  constitution. 
When  unnatural  and  exciting  pleasures  take 
the  place  of  rational  ones,  there  is  a  danger 
'  of  children's  losing  a  relish  for  simple  enjoy- 
ments in  the  pursuit  of  those  which  improper- 
ly waste  their  physical  and  mental  strength. 

The  moral  aspects  of  this  subject  are  still 
more  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  danger  of 
introducing  children  into  scenes  of  folly  must 
be  apparent  to  all  who  give  it  proper  consid- 
eration. The  seeds  of  pride  and  vanity  thus 
fostered  may  require  years  of  suffering  to 
eradicate,  and  the  love  of  display  and  false 
ideas  of  life  inculcated  in  these  early  lessons, 
may  entail  a  burden  which  may  never  bo  up- 
lifted in  this  life. 

Oh  that  parents  and  those  having  the  care 
■of  youth  would  endeavor  to  substitute  simple 
and  natural  pleasures  in  place  of  frivolous 
:  jand  pernicious  ones.  Let  the  children  have 
their  gatherings,  but  let  them  be  within  the 
hours  of  daylight,  or  not  lengthened  far  into 
the  evening.  Let  the  entertainment  be  sim- 
ple, the  dress  moderate  and  sufficiently  warm, 
but  let  not  the  hours  of  social  intercourse, 
which  should  be  occasions  for  innocent  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment,  be  subverted  to  oppor- 
tunities for  feasting,  for  fostering  love  of 
lress,  display  and  frivolous  amusements,  all 
iiaving  a  tendency  to  debase  the  thinking 
powers  and  faculties,  and  to  introduce  into  the 
jiieart  a  train  of  moral  evils. 

"Grinding  life  down  from  its  high  mark." 
J'hilatla.,  Qth  mo.,  1870.  II. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SHALL  QUAKERISM  PROSPER? 

This  query  is  becoming  every  day  more 
important  to  those  who  have  full  faith  in  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Friends,  the  "  Mon- 
itor within,"  the  gift  of  God  to  every  rational 
soul.  Believing  in  this,  their  concern  is  that 
the  common  people,  who  in  the  days  of  Jesus 
"heard  the  truth  gladly, "  should  now  hear 
that  truth  in  its  simplicity:  and  that  people 
of  every  kindred  and  tongue  should  be  called 
to  a  more  full  understanding  of  and  reliance 
upon  this  light."  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world." 

If  our  daily  words  and  deeds  could  be  a 
continual  prayer,  calling  unto  the  youth 
among  us,  and  to  the  sincere  inquirer,  that 
they  give  us  their  sympathy  and  aid  to  preach 
this  pure  gospel  in  its  simplicity,  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  race,  I  believe  many  of 
these  would  gladly  stand  with  us;  we  would 
not  become  weary  and  faint  by  the  wayside, 
but  be  strengthened  to  hold  up  true  and  vital 
religion  acceptably  before  the  people.  Let 
our  testimony  ever  be  that  "pure  religion 
and  undefiled  before  God  the  Father,"  rests 
on  a  faith  that  all  may  understand  and  infuse 
into  the  whole  of  life:  a  religion,  not  to  build 
up  sect,  but  to  call  forth  and  develope  the 
intuitions  of  good  implanted  in  every  soul. 
Before  we  lament  the  want  of  co  operative 
aid  from  those  in  the  world  whose  faith  is  like 
unto  ours,  it  were  well  to  examine  ourselves 
and  our  Society,  to  know  if  we  have  been 
faithful  to  our  trust  ;  whether  we  have  held 
up  our  principles  so  intelligently  as  to  attract 
the  truth-seeker  thereunto,  because  of  their 
adaptation  to  life,  and  to  the  wants  of  our  re- 
ligious nature. 

When  we  look  at  the  theological  dogmas 
which  are  given  forth  in  the  name  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  and  remember  how  much 
religion  is  made  mysterious  by  the  ponderous 
words  and  unmeaning  phrases  in  which  it  is 
presented,  we  should  not  marvel  that  the 
people  turn  away  in  discouragement,  having 
religion  to  the  priest,  as  not  pertaining  unto 
everyday  life. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  among  us  there 
is  still  some  relic  of  the  ages  past,  when  the 
pHest  attended  to  the  Spiritual  wants  of  tlic 
people,  dictating  their  oblations,  faith  and 
duty,  because  they  were  not  supposed  ca- 
pable of  coming  to  a  knowledge  thereof  ex- 
cept as  prophet  or  priest  made  them  known. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  our  religious  fabrics 
are  searched  as  w  ith  a  lighted  candle,  tO  kuoxr 
the  spirit  that  dwells  therein,  and  the  H  c 
that  emanates  therefrom.  And  it  behooves 
us  earnestly  to  inonire  whether  we  have  real- 
ized the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  t ho  profes- 
sion we  make,  of  "  the  universality  of  the 
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gift  of  God  in  the  soul,"  whereby  we  become 
one  with  the  Father,  and  the  recipients  of  the 
immediate  inspirings  and  revealings  of  the 
Divine  will.  The  free  Gospel  ministry,  from 
a  source  clear  and  pure  as  this,  should  be  the 
simple  welling  up  and  pouring  out  of  earnest 
thought  and  aspirations  after  good,  in  the 
soul  of  each ;  ofttimes  expressed  by  a  word,  a 
line,  a  text,  revealing  our  condition  of  mind, 
and  helping  to  baptize  us  into  that  sympa- 
thetic feeling  that  flows  from  vessel  to  vessel. 
Had  we  a  living  faith  in  the  principles  of  our 
profession,  we  might  become  indeed  a  living 
people,  and  there  would  be  such  a  bubbling 
up  of  this  pure  Gospel  from  hearts  in  unison 
with  each  other,  as  would  make  our  meetings 
a  "  feast  of  joy"  that  none  would  wish  to  miss, 
and  to  which  the  passing  stranger  would  be 
attracted. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  dwell  on  this  subject, 
it  is  because  of  deep  interest  and  earnest  an- 
ticipation of  more  religious  life  within  our 
borders.  To  my  mind  these  questions  are  all 
important,  and  connected  with  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  Society.  The  same  instru- 
mentalities that  shall,  keep  the  intelligent 
youth  with  us,  will  attract  the  enlightened 
truth-seeker  unto  us,  and  keep  each  and  all 
interested  in  the  progressive  development  of 
religious  truth. 

The  great  body  of  believers  in  the  "  Mon- 
itor within"  are  among  those  unassociated 
with  religious  societies,  and  making  but  little 
profession  before  the  world.  And  the  ques- 
tion now  comes  unto  Friends,  whether  those 
among  us  who  have  the  clearest  perceptions 
of  truth  and  duty,  and  the  deepest  faith  in  a 
humanitarian  religion,  shall  be  scattered  and 
isolated,  or  dispersed  among  other  sects, -be- 
cause of  the  want  of  intelligent  religious  cul- 
ture among  us?  We  all  know  the  import- 
ance of  combination  and  association  in  intel- 
lectual or  industrial  pursuits:  and  a  mutual 
helping  is  also  essential  to  our  religious 
growth.  We  need  a  kindly  friction  to  warm 
the  soul  and  polish  into  brightness  our  spirit- 
ual powers.  Will  this  people  then  arise,  and 
not  only  gird  on  "the  armor  of  righteousness," 
but  also  the  weapons  for  the  intelligent  pro- 
mulgation of  their  principles  in  the  world,  and 
be  willing  to  be  baptized  anew  into  a  more 
living  faith  in  the  fundamental  of  our  profes- 
sion ;  enabling  us  to  hold  up  "  the  light"  un- 
derstandingly  before  the  people  ;  and  not  only 
call  them  unto  it,  but  attract  them  to  us,  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  believers  therein  to  gather 
unto.  When  this  shall  have  been  faithfully 
done,  we  may  become  indeed  "  a  city  set  on  a 
hill,"  and  be  a  people  not  only  holding,  but 
preaching  and  teaching  the  true  faith,  "  obedi- 
ence to  the  witness  within."  L. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.] 
TEMPERANCE. 

Cordially  uniting  with  the  wish  expressed 
by  "  R.  H."  in  a  late  number  of  the  IntelM 
gencer,  that  "  way  may  open  for  the  forma-  | 
tion  of  an  Association  within  the  pale  of  ouJI 
Society  for  the  general  promotion  of  the  TemMl 
perance  cause,"  the  writer  of  this  wrould  once  j 
more,  with  the  permission  of  the  Editors,  calm 
attention  to  this  subject. 

It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  that  our  efforts!) 
to  overcome  the  monster  Intemperance  should  i 
cease  in  merely  requiring  that  all  membersn 
of  our  own  Society  shall  abstain  from  the  usdM| 
of  liquor.    Those  who  are  combating  evilll 
should  have  a  wider  influence  than  this.  Morafl 
exertion  should  be  made  by  those  who  feel  anju 
interest  in  redeeming  our  land  from  the  curse  m 
of  drunkenness.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  w«H 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  thm| 
work  before  us.    While  we  do  not  allow  this  jg 
to  discourage  us  from  further  effort,  it  oug^H 
to  induce  us  to  form  an  organization,  that  wdffl 
may  labor  unitedly  for  so  righteous  a  purposejffl 

Temperance  associations  are  already  formewH 
in  which  a  promise  of  secrecy  is  required,  andiffl 
in  which  the  proceedings  are  opened  anAfl 
closed  with  music,  formal  prayer,  and  othcH 
ceremonies  contrary  to  our  principles.  Men  m 
are  also  employed  and  paid  regular  salaries f 
to  go  over  the  country  preaching  temperancaW 

There  are  many  who  feel  at  liberty  to  join  til 
such  societies,  and  use  such  means  for  thai 
accomplishment  of  a- reform  in  the  use  (■■ 
stimulants.  With  such  we  have  no  controal 
versy,  but  we  cannot  join  with  them.  Hencefl 
the  desire  that  a  society  may  be  formed  on  a  1 
different  plan,  and  our  ancient  testimonies | 
still  be  upheld. 

These  are  the  days  of  Progress,  and  we  can-  j 
not  afford  to  be  idle.  Laborers  are  needed, j- 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  greatly  than  in 
this  field.  If  all  are  faithful  to  His  bidding,? 
there  is  no  doubt  the  "  Lord  of  the  Harvest";  I 
will  send  them  forth  ;  that  He  will  send  labor-|  j 
ers,  too,  who  are  willing  to  labor  to  "  persuade!') 
men,"  freely  and  without  price.  E.  R.  |J 
 •  

The  feeling  is  general  that  we  may  do  whawl 
we  please  with  our  money.    So  we  may;  but; 
God  will  hold  us  to  a  strict  account  for  the 
use  we  make  of  it  as  His  stewards.    Property,  [ 
like  every  other  talent  committed  to  our  care.|| 
is  a  sacred  and  important  trust.    How  man}.' 
good  objects  can  it  be  made  to  accomplish 
It  may  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked  j 
may  heal  the  sick,  and  relieve  the  suffering 
may  educate  the  ignorant,  and  reclaim  th<- 
vicious  ;  may  provide  asylums  for  the  insane 
the  blind,  and  other  victims  of  misfortune 
may  cure  or  prevent  a  thousand  forms  of  il 
that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LECTURE. 

A  lecture  entitled  "Self-Made,"  delivered 
in  Baltimore  by  John  F.  W.  Ware,  contains 
some  suggestive  assertions.  Speaking  of 
schools,  the  lecturer  said  :  "  We  are  not  edu- 
cated in  them;  we  do  not  go  educated  from 
them.  A  teacher  looks  at  a  brain  as  a  some- 
thing that  he  is  to  stuff,  very  much  as  a  cook 
looks  at  a  goose,  or  a  butcher  a  sausage  ;  and 
the  stuffing  must  be  as  various  and  as  high- 
spiced.  The  teacher  does  not  teach  the  brain 
to  know  and  handle  itself ;  stimulate  it  into  an 
active  participant;  compel  it  to  be  but  a  high- 
er stomach,  rejecting  the  bad,  digesting  and 
assimilating  the  good,  but  demands  that  it  be 
a  cormorant,  swallowing  all  that  he  chooses 
to  force  upon  it.  The  human  brain,  in  the 
years  of  pupilage,  is  much  like  that  net  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  of,  which  gathered  all  things, 
good  and  bad,  and  the  child  is  let  out  from 
school  and  the  young  man  from  college  with- 
out ever  learning  the  deepest  fundamental 
necessity — the  handling  of  their  own  intellect ; 
and  the  man  enters  the  world  crammed  to 
disgust  under  the  pressure  of  prize  or  punish- 
ment with  the  things  an  educational  system 
has  patented,  with  a  mind  more  or  less  in 
chaos,  more  or  less  starved  and  pinched,  an 
alien  from  the  broad  republic  of  letters,  rather 
than  a  loyal  and  properly  cultured  citizen." 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  indictment.  None 
understand  so  fully  the  grave  defects  of  the 
modes  of  instruction  prevalent  in  our  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  those 
who,  like  this  lecturer,  have  themselves  un- 
dergone for  years  the  forcing  and  stuffing  pro- 
cess in  college.  But  for  the  literary  and  de- 
bating societies  which  are  maintained  in  most 
colleges  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  more 
ambitious,  enthusiastic  and  aspiring  among 
the  students,  still  fewer  young  men  than  ait 
present  would  emerge  from  the  halls  of  learn- 
ing with  really  disciplined  minds.  These  so- 
cieties afford  opportunities  for  thought,  for 
the  exercise  of  the  reflective  and  creative 
faculties,  and  for  training  in  the  art  of  skil- 
fully handling  the  crude  forces  which  a  regu- 
lar course  of  studies  does  little  else  than  cram 
into  the  mind.  In  the  university  of  the  fu- 
ture, composition  and  extemporaneous  debate 
will  be  among  the  chief  instru mentalities  re- 
lied on  lor  the  education  or  mental  discipline 
of  youth. 

"  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  fonake  thee." 
There  are  five  negatives  in  the  Greek,  to  as- 
sure God's  people  that  He  will  never  forsake 
them,  Five  times  this  precious  promise  is 
micwnl  in  the  Scripture,  thai  wo  mighl  have 
the  stronger  consolation,  and  that  we  might 
press  and  press  it  again,  till  we  have  gotten 
all  the  sweetness  out  of  it. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


A  response  from  one  of  our  Fathers  in  the 
Church. 

I  unite  with  the  Editorial  on  "Society 
Welfare,"  having  for  years  felt  concerned  that 
a  body  like  our  Yearly  Meeting  should  come 
together  to  transact  its  business,  and  not  take 
the  time  needful  to  do  it  properly,  or  accord- 
ing to  good  order.  I  have  sometimes  been 
ready  to  fear  it  might  be  but  a  lame  offering, 
and  thus  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church. 

I  am  aware  it  entails  some  sacrifices  upon 
us  all.  To  you  in  the  city,  it  brings  a  great 
increase  of  care,  and  for  us  country  Friends 
it  is  sometimes  a  sacrifice  to  leave  our  homes 
and  home  concerns  for  a  week  or  more  to  at- 
tend Yearly  Meeting.  I  would  not  prolong 
our  stay  an  hour  longer  than  is  necessary,  but 
I  think  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  for 
every  right  concern  to  be  attended  to  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  dignity  of  such  a  body. 
There  are  very  few  such  bodies, — so  large  a 
number  of  deeply  exercised  minds,  gathered 
as  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  I  was  glad 
to  see  so  many  of  our  young  members  mani- 
festing their  concern  and  interest  by  the  ex- 
pression of  their  exercises,  when  they  had  an 
opportunity;  but  many  acknowledged  they 
had  to  leave  the  different  sittings  with  their 
minds  burdened  for  want  of  opportunity  to 
relieve  them.  This  was  especially  the  case 
toward  the  close  of  the  week. 

As  regards  the  latter  part  of  the  Editorial, 
I  have  long  thought  there  was  room  for  more 
care,  and  I  am  glad  both  subjects  have  h<  en 
spread  before  Friends  for  consideration,  and 
I  think  the  fault  rests  very  much  with  many 
of  our  members. 


The  future  is  a  sealed  book,  and  how  wisely 
is  it  ordered  that  we  can  read  but  a  line  at  a 
time.  Moment  by  moment  unveils  to  us  the 
history  of  our  lives,  and  1  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  irreversible  law.  Could  we  see  "the  end 
from  the  beginning,"  how  certainly  would  it 

disqualify  ua  for  the  duty  of  the  present  By 

a  foresight  of  the  many  vieissil udes  in  our 
pathway,  they  would  naturally  be  magnified, 
and  would  stand  before  us  as  the  elevations 
that  look  insurmountable  in  the  distance,  but 
which  upon  i\  near  approach  dissolve  almost 
into  a  plain.  Infinite  in  wisdom,  illimitable 
in  power  and  unbounded  in  mercy  i>  the  peat 
Judge  of  our  lives,  lie  invents  His  finite 
creatures  with  a  portion  of  bis  gracious  aUri- 
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butes,  and  the  more  nearly  they  follow  the 
leadings  of  His  pure  Spirit,  the  more  fully 
they  partake  of  His  Divine  nature,  and  are 
prepared  for  the  glorious  "  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God."  In  this  liberty  there  is 
but  little  fear  of  the  morrow,  because  of  the 
ability  to  perform  the  labor  of  the  present 
hour;  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  day  we  can 
retire  in  quietness  and  in  peace,  we  know  this 
to  be  an  earnest  of  the  joys  which  are  to 
come  unto  that  servant  who  has  done  his 
Lord's  bidding.  Gracious  promises!  How 
they  loom  up,  at  times,  inspiring  us  with  con- 
fidence and  hope,  not  only  in  that  which  we 
see,  but  in  that  which  is  unseen.  How  I  have 
suffered  my  pen  to  run  on.  I  have  felt  so 
much  on  this  subject  lately,  that  it  lies  very 
near  my  heart. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  18,  1870. 


One  of  our  correspondents  alluded  last 
week  to  the  barrenness  of  information  in  our 
paper  relative  to  New  York  matters.  We 
would  remind  him  that  as  we  are  not  on  the 
spot  to  take  cognizance  of  what  passes,  we  are 
dependent  on  our  friends  there  to  furnish  us 
with  what  transpires.  If  such  information  is 
not  found  in  our  paper,  who  are  the  delin- 
quents ? 

A  Friend  suggests  that  occasional  selec- 
tions from  "Friends'  Miscellany"  would  fur- 
nish matter  suitable  for  our  paper.  He  must 
have  forgotten,  if  he  was  a  reader  of  the 
Intelligencer  a  few  years  ago,  how  largely  we 
then  extracted  from  that  valuable  work.  The 
article  he  names,  we  think,  was  then  pub- 
lished. 


MARRIED. 

NORGROVE— BROWN.— On  the  evening  of  the 
21  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  uncle,  C.  M. 
Gatchel,  with  the  approbation  of  Philada.  Monthly 
Meeting,  Woodward  T.  Norgrove,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
to  Malinda  P.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca  G. 
Brown,  deceased,  of  Cecil  Co  ,  Md. 

RICHARDS— SCARLETT.— On  Fifth-day,  7th  of 
Fourth  mo.,  1870  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  with  the  approbation  of  Kennett  Monthly 
Meeting,  Thompson  Richards  to  Anna  M.  Scarlett, 
all  of  New  Garden,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

FARQUHAR  -LIPPINCOTT.— On  Fifth  day  morn- 
ing, Sixth  mo.  2d,  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  both  parties 
are  members,  B.  Hallowell  Farquhar,  formerly  of 
Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  and  Martha  D.,  daughter  of 
Josiah  and  Sarah  M.  Lippinoott. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

6th  mo.  19th,  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"         "      Manhassett,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"         "      Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  3£  P.M. 
"         "      Rochester,  N.  Y.,  3  PM. 
"         "     Gunpowder,Md., (old  Meeting-house) 
10  A.M. 

"         "      Centre,  Va„,  3J  P.M. 
"         "      Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A  M. 
Circular  Meetings  within  Salem,  N.  J.,  Quarterly 
Meeting,    have    been  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
three  months,  as  follows: 

6th  mo.  19th,  Upper  Greenwich,  10  A.M. 
"       Woodbury,  3  P.M. 
26th,  Mullica  Hill,  3  P.M. 
7th  mo.  17th,  Penn's  Neck,  3  P.M. 
"         24th,  Woodstown,  3  P.M. 

31st,  Salem,  3  P.M. 
8th  mo.  7th,  Alloway's  Creek,  3  P.M. 
"         14th,  Greenwich,  3  P.M. 
"         21st,  Port  Elizabeth,  10  A.M. 
'<        28th,  Cape  May,  10  A.M. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS'  INDIAN  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Friends'  Indian  Aid  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia was  organized  Eighth  mo.  3d,  1869, 
with  the  object  of  assisting  our  agents  among 
the  Indians  by  supplying  their  most  pressing 
wants. 

In  an  apportionment  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions to  the  different  Yearly  Meetings,  made 
in  Baltimore,  and  adopted  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  in  the 
Eleventh  month,  the  Otoe  Agency,  under  the 
care  of  Albert  L.  Green,  and  the  great  Ne- 
maha Agency,  under  Thos.  Lightfoot,  were 
allotted  to  us.  JThese  number  about  737  In- 
dians, who  were  considered  in  a  more  desti- 
tute condition  than  any  of  the  other  tribes. 

The  first  box  was  forwarded  Ninth  month 
13th,  containing  children's  clothing,  uncut 
material,  and  sanitary  supplies,  to  Mary  B. 
Lightfoot.    In  response  to  an  urgent  aj)peal 
from   the   Santee   Sioux,  two   boxes  were> 
promptly  sent  to  them,  since  which  our  efforts  i 
have  been  directed  exclusively  to  the  agencies 
especially  appropriated  to  us,  and  thirty-two 
boxes  have  been  forwarded  to  them.  Boxes! 
sent  to  us  by  other  Aid  Associations,  if  suit- 
able for  transportation,  were  forwarded  with-  j 
out  unpacking,  and  as  some  of  these  werel 
without  lists,  we  cannot  give  an  account  ofj 
their  contents. 

We  report  for  ourselves,  other  Aid  Associ- 
ations, and  meetings  contributing  money,  that  f 
we  have  received  $1808.06,  and  have  sentf 
2950  new  garments,  and  over  1118  good,? 
partly- w7orn  articles  of  clothing,  beside  manyj 
other   packages  of  these,  which  were  notj 
counted.    There  were  also  over  one  thousand: 
yards  of  new  material,  consisting  of  toweling,  i 
cloth  for  boys'  wear,  calico  for  dresses,  etc.' 
A  large  number  of  bonnets,  hoods,  hats,  caps., 
shoes  and  combs;  knitting  needles,  with  suit- 
able yarns ;  ten  patchwork,  bedspreads,  cutj 
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and  prepared  for  sewing ;  cottons,  thread, 
» needles,  thimbles,  scissors,  pins,  pincushions, 
ineedlebooks  and  workbags.    In  addition  to 

the  warm  and  comfortable  clothing  sent 
(during  the  past  inclement  winter,  neat  sum- 
liner  clothing  has  also  been  provided  for  them. 
I  All  garden  seeds  sent  to  us  have  been  for- 
f warded;  we  have  purchased  only  to  the 
■  amount  of  four  dollars  upon  immediate  appli- 
I  cation. 

Sickness  and  suffering,  consequent  on  ex- 
Itreme  destitution,  have  been  relieved  by  san- 
litary  supplies,  and  $400.46  have  been  sent  for 
[this  purpose,  as  most  necessary  articles  could 
[be  procured  by  the  agents  there,  at  as  low  a 
Iprice  as  here,  and  thus  save  transportation. 

All  these  have  been  received  with  such  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  thanks,  transmitted 
Ito  us  through  the  agents,  as  have  been  en- 
Icou  raging  to  further  labor.         .  . 

We  have  assisted  the  school  under  the  care 
|[)f  Mary  B.  Lightfoot,  and  promoted  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  under  the  care  of  Albert 
|;L.  Green,  by  furnishing  books,  slates,  charts, 
blackboards  and  other  necessary  appliances, 
jwith  a  large  and  appropriate  assortment  of 
pbjects  for  object  teaching,  to  enable  the  pupils 
[  more  readily  to  acquire  the  English  language. 
I  For  these  we  have  expended  $81.72.  Many 
[articles  contributed  are  not  included  in  this 
[sum. 

|l  The  expense  for  freight  on  boxes  of  goods 
[pas  amounted  to  $158.94,  being  greatly  less- 
ened by  free  transportation  to  Chicago,  St. 
■Louis  and  Forest  City,  through  the  liberality 
[pf  the  express  companies. 

We  feel  that,  as  an  Association,  we  have 
[pause  for  encouragement,  as  our  labors  have 
been  highly  appreciated  by  those  most  inter- 
ested.   As  we  look  forward  to  resuming  our 
Ikvork  in  the  fall,  and  extending  our  help 
phrough  the  winter,  we  hope  we  may  again 
Receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Friends 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  they 
[nay  form  or  reorganize  their  Aid  Societies,  to 
|  [let  iu  concert  with  us,  in  this  wide  field, 
'where  "truly  the  harvest  is  plenteous." 

K.utAir  F.  Corlies,  Secretary. 
I    Philada.,  5th  ino.  20,  1870. 

-.  -*m*~-—  

I  Kuskin  says,  that"  it  is  no  man's  business, 
jvhether  he  has  genius  or  not;  work  he  must, 
whatever  he  is,  hut  quietly  and  steadily:  and 
he  natural  and  unforced  results  of  such  work 
will  be  always  the  thing  God  meant  him  to 
lo,  and  will  be  his  best.  No  agonies  nor 
leartrendings  will  enable  him  to  do  any  bet- 
ter. If  he  is  a  great  man,  they  will  be  great 
hings,  hut  always,  if  thus  peacefully  done, 
rood  and  right;  always,  if  restlessly  and  am- 
bitiously done,  false,  hollow,  aud  despicable. 


For  the  Children. 
CALICO  PRINTING. 

"Papa,"  exclaimed  two  gay-hearted  girls, 
as  their  father  came  in  to  tea,  "  see  our  new 
dresses;  arn't  they  pretty,  for  calico?" 

"  Indeed  they  are,  my  daughters — pretty 
indeed,  and  vastly  becoming  to  my  pretty 
girls,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  as  he  gave  each  rosy 
pair  of  lips  a  kiss.  "But  why  do  you  say 
4  for  calico  ?'  Do  you  know  that  a  neat,  well- 
fitting  calico  dress  is  the  prettiest  dress  a 
woman  can  wear  sometimes?  I  have  often 
heard  your  grandmother  say  that,  when  she 
was  a  girl,  she  had  all  the  silk  dresses  she  de- 
sired ;  they  were  no  rarity  at  all,  but  to  pos- 
sess a  nice  calico,  was  a  treasure  indeed ! 

"Although  the  process  of  coloring  and  fig- 
uring cloths  is  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  art  has  attained  its  per- 
fection, and  truly  an  art  it  is.  Homer  speaks 
of  it,  in  his  day,  as  'a  magnificent  production,' 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  '  indeed  a  wonderful 
process/  Cortez  noticed  in  Mexico  that  the 
inhabitants  wore  garments  'ornamented  with 
colored  figures,'  and  the  North  American  In- 
dians have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  applying  different  colored  patterns  to 
cloth." 

"Is  calico  an  Indian  word,  papa?"  asked 
Hattie. 

"  It  is  derived  from  the  word  Calicut,  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  province  of  Malabar, 
India,  where  calico  printing  was  at  one  time 
carried  on  extensively.  The  art  was  prac- 
tised in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant,  several 
centuries  before  its  introduction  into  England 
and  America.  Augsburg  became  celebrated 
for  its  printed  cottons  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury." 

"Were  you  ever  inside  of  a  manufactory, 
father?"  asked  Jennie.  "Can  you  tell  us 
anything  about  how  this  pretty  dress  was 
made  V 

"  Get  your  work  and  I  will  try."  said  Mr. 
Weston.  "There  are  various  methods,  the 
simplest  of  which  is  block-printing  by  hand, 
in  which  case  the  pattern  is  engraved  upon 
the  face  of  a  block  of  wood,  varying  in  MM 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  four  to 
seven  broad.  Sometimes  the  pattern  IS  formed 
by  inserting  into  the  hloek  narrow  st rips  of 
copper  ;  this  gives  a  very  clear  impression. 
The  block  is  charged  with  color  by  passing  it 
lightly  over  a  surface  of  woolen  cloth, 
stretched  upon  a  wood*  n  drum,  whit  h  kept 
freshly  spread  with  coloring  matter  with  a 
brush.  The  printing  table  is  about  ill  feti 
long,  and  is  made  of  mahogany,  marble  or  flag- 
stone. The  table  is  covered  with  a  blanket, 
upon  which  the  calico  is  spread,  and  the  block 
being  charged  with  color,  applied  to  the 
cloth  with  a  smart  rap  from  a  wooden  mallet. 
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Where  several  colors  are  blended,  they  are 
first  mingled  by  a  brush  on  the  woolen  cloth." 

"  But  this  must  be  slow  work,  papa,"  said 
Hattie. 

"  Yes,  twenty  men  can  turn  off  about  thirty 
pieces  per  day.  But  the  invention  of  cylin- 
der or  roller  printing  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  art  of  late  years.  A  length  of  calico 
equal  to  one  mile  can  by  this  means  be  print- 
ed in  four  different  colors  in  one  hour,  more 
accurately  than  by  hand.  Another  method 
is  called  press  printing,  by  which  means  sev- 
eral colors  are  printed  at  once.  The  cloth  to 
be  printed  is  wound  upon  the  roller  at  one 
end  of  the  machine,  and  the  design,  which  is 
formed  in  a  block  of  mixed  metal  1\  feet 
square,  is  supported  with  its  face  downwards 
in  an  iron  frame,  and  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered at  will.  The  face  of  the  block  is  divided 
into  as  many  stripes  ranging  crosswise  with 
the  table  as  there  are  colors  to  be  printed.  If 
the  pattern  be  made  up  of  five  stripes,  and 
each  stripe  be  six  inches  broad,  the  colors 
must  be  applied  without  mingling.  This  is 
done  by  furnishing  the  side  edges  of  the  table 
with  a  couple  of  rails,  and  upon  these  is  a 
shallow  tray  or  frame,  movable  backwards  or 
forwards  upon  wheels.  Within  this  frame  is 
a  cushion  about  the  size  of  a  printing-block, 
and  by  its  side  are  five  small  troughs  contain- 
ing the  colors.  By  means  of  a  long  piece  of 
wood,  formed  so  as  to  dip  into  all  the  troughs 
at  once,  a  small  portion  of  each  color  is  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  cushion,  and  evenly 
spread  into  five  stripes.  The  cushion  being 
prepared,  the  frame  is  rolled  along  the  rails 
until  it  is  immediately  under  the  printing 
block,  which  the  pressman  then  lowers  upon 
the  cushion,  by  which  means  the  five  stripes 
of  the  block  become  charged,  each  with  its 
proper  color.  The  block  is  then  raised,  the 
frame  rolled  away,  and  the  block  brought 
down  upon  the  cloth,  which  it  prints  with  five 
rows  of  different  colors. 

"  I  have  not  the  time,  to-night,  to  tell  you 
of  the  labor  and  care  used  in  coloring,  thick- 
ening, washing,  dressing,  &c,  but  you  will 
readily  see  that  those  pretty  dresses  cost 
thought  in  design  and  care  andj  effort  in 
execution,  and  all  for  twenty-eight  cents  per 
yard.  The  designing  of  patterns  is  a  curious 
and  expensive  part  of  a  calico  establishment, 
costing  in  some  at  the  rate  of  $40,000  per 
year.  When  the  printer  has  an  idea  of  a 
new  pattern,  he  describes  to  the  designer  the 
stripe,  check,  flower,  &c,  and  two  or  three 
months  are  necessary  for  preparing  these  de- 
signs before  filling  orders. 

"  One  of  the  most  novel  patterns  ever  pro- 
duced was  by  accident.  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Co.,  of  Manchester  Works,  were  printing  a 
quantity  of  cloth  in  parallel  stripes.    As  one 


piece  was  going  up  on  the  blanket,  the  nexfclt 
piece  came  in  another  shape  on  the  other  side,  | 
and  cut  across  the  pattern  ;  so  that  the  stripes,  j 
being  thrown  angularly  on  each  other,  pro«<  I 
duced  a  new  effect,  which  received  the  nam©  I 
of  the  diorama  pattern.  This  became  so  ' 
great  a  favorite  that  the  printers  sold  25,000 
pieces  of  it  in  one  day. 

"You  see,  my  daughters,  that  there  aren 
wonders  of  skill  and  contrivance  all  about  us,ii 
which  from  their  commonness  fail  to  enlist) 
our  thought." 

"We  live  in  an  age  of  wonders,  papa,"  saidf 
Jennie,  "  and  for  my  part,  if  I  should  stop  toil 
ponder  them  all,  I  should  have  time  for  noth-jj 
ing  else." 

"  No  danger  but  that  father  will  remiH§J| 
us,"  said  Hattie.  "  Good  night."    T.  S.  H.  J 

—  Cultivator.  | 

From  The  Country  Gentleman. 

THE  SUN.  ) 

Interesting  facts  mentioned  in  the  recently! 
published  work  of  Amedee  Guillemin,  and| 
condensed  or  deduced  from  the  statements  inn 
that  work  for  the  Country  Gentleman  :  | 

The  sun  at  the  zenith,  (and  91  milJionj 
miles  distance  from  us,)  gives  as  much  lighffl 
to  any  object,  as  68,000  candles  3 J  feet  from! 
that  object.  i 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  about  75  times  M 
intense  as  that  of  the  Drummond  light,  anci 
the  most  dazzling  electric  light  ever  obtained 
was  21  times  weaker  than  the  sun's  rays.  Thm 
latter  is  180,000  times  stronger  than  that  o:| 
a  candle. 

The  sun's  light  at  or  near  the  zenith,  witbJ 
a  clear  sky,  is  about  1,000  times  greater  tharf 
when  the  sun  is  setting  ;  200  times  greate:}: 
than  when  one  degree  high,  and  eight  timeij 
as  great  as  when  five  degrees  high. 

Dr.  Wollaston  calculated  the  light  of  th(j 
sun  to  be  at  least  twenty  thousand  millior  j 
times  greater  than  that  of  Sirius  or  the  do<<j 
star. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  800,000  times  greate: 
than  that  of  the  moon. 

The  sun's  light  at  the  planet  Mercury  i . 
7,000  times  greater  than  at  the  planet  Nepl 
tune.  j 

The  whole  amount  of  the  heating  power  oi 
the  solar  rays  which  fall  in  one  year  on  thl 
earth's  surface,  would  melt  a  stratum  of  ic«f 
covering  this  surface,  one  hundred  feet  thick.' 
Yet  the  earth  receives  less  than  a  thousand! 
millionth  part  of  the  entire  heat  thrown  onj 
by  the  sun  into  space. 

The  entire  heating  power  of  the  sun  is  greaj 
enough  to  melt  a  solid  cylinder  of  ice,  forty; 
five  miles  in  diameter,  and  constantly  darte< 
into  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  light,  or  190 
000  miles  in  a  second! 
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All  the  mechanical  agencies  of  the  whole 
world — the  power  held  by  our  coal  fields, 
winds,  running  rivers,  fleets,  armies,  cannons, 
I  — are  less  than  one  two-thousand  millionth 
I  part  of  the  caloric  agency  of  the  sun. 

The  most  accurate  investigations  and  the 
I  latest  discoveries,  show  the  mean  distance  of 
I  the  sun  from  the  earth  to  be  about  91  million 
I  miles,  and  about  three  million  miles  further 
i  from  us  in  summer  than  in  winter.  It  is 
I  about  four  million  miles  nearer  than  was  for- 
I  merly  supposed. 

The  surface  of  the  sun,  in  round  numbers, 
I  is  about  2,300,000,000,000  square  miles,  al- 
I  though  all  this  surface  is  some  seventy  times 
I  brighter  than  the  Drurnmond  light.  Think 
K  of  its  being  removed  so  far  off,  like  the  fixed 
[  stars,  as  to  become  only  a  twinkling  point, 
I  and  we  may  judge  faintly  of  the  distance  of 
I  the  stars  !  The  solid  contents  of  the  sun  are 
I  323,000,000,000,000,000  cubic  miles. 

All  the  planets  together,  if  fused  into  one 
I  globe,  would  still  leave  the  sun  600  times 
I  larger. 

K  The  weight  of  the  sun  has  been  ascertained 
I  by  comparing  its  attraction  to  that  of  other 
1  known  bodies,  and  is  325,000  times  greater 
I  than  the  weight  of  the  earth.  Its  real  weight 
I  is  2,154,1 06,580,000,000,000,000,000,000  tons ! 
[  A  man  weighing  200  lbs.  would  weigh  on 
I  the  sun's  surface,  5,400  lbs.  On  Venus,  he 
I  would  weigh  186  lbs. ;  on  Mercury,  104  lbs.; 
I  and  on  Jupiter  490  lbs. 

|     If  the  earth  revolved  on  its  axis  17  times 

faster  than  it  actually  does,  centrifugal  force 
t  would  destroy  all  weight.  On  the  sun,  it 
[  would  require  a  revolution  on  its  axis  133 

times  faster  to  produce  the  same  result, 
h     Herschel  found  with  his  great  telescope  that 

many  of  the  stars  which  make  up  the  milky 

way,  judging  from  their  size,  were  twenty-three 

hundred  times  as  far  as  the  nearest  fixed  stars 
i  — but  beyond  these  a  still  more  remote  and 

blended  light  came,  showing  the  milky  way 
I  to  be  unfathomable.    Light,  flying  190,000 

miles  a  second,  must  have  been  10,000  years 

coming  from  those  remote  stars. 

The  ancients  knew  that  the  sun  was  large, 

from  being  seen  alike  from  remote  places. 

Anaxagoras  thought  it  was  rather  larger  than 
I  Peloponnesus  —  about  enough  to  cover  the 
I  State  of  Ohio.  Heraclitus  believed  that 
I  every  star  was  a  world  in  the  depths  of  space, 
I  Surrounded,  like  ours,  by  an  earth  and  plan 
lets.  Kepler  and  ( 'opernieus,  two  thousand 
I  years  later,  adopted  the  same  theory. 
I      Some  of  the  larger  spots  in  the  sun  have 

been  found  to  be  50,000  miles  in  diameter. 

Que  was  seen  with  the  greatest  diameter  or 
I  length  187,000  miles.  The  earth,  rolled  into 
I  one  of  those  dark  craters,  would  be  like  an 

apple  in  a  bushel  basket. 


Through  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  the 
bright  surface  of  the  sun  does  not  appear  uni- 
form, but  covered  with  a  multitude  of  lumin- 
ous lines  alternating  with  darker  lines,  cross- 
ing each  other  in  every  direction,  somewhat 
like  the  grain  of  an  engraving. 

The  spots  change  in  size  and  shape,  and  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  moving  edges  has  some- 
times been  a  third  of  a  mile  per  second.  Fifty 
spots  have  been  seen  at  one  time. 

The  red  jets  of  light,  which  project  from  the 
dark  edges  of  the  moon  during  a  total  eclipse, 
and  which  so  many  witnessed  last  summer  in 
this  country,  have  been  found  by  means  of  that 
extraordinary  apparatus,  the  spectroscope,  to 
be  burning  hydrogen  gas  !  The  spectroscope 
has  also  shown  that  there  is  an  immense 
stratum  of  hydrogen  gas  in  an  incandescent 
state  surrounding  the  sun,  extending  to  a 
height  of  about  5,000  miles,  and  above  this 
stratum  rise  from  time  to  time  the  columns  or 
red  prominences,  sometimes  100,000  miles 
high.  Those  wrho  saw  those  columns  last  sum- 
mer at  the  time  of  the  total  eclipse,  estimated 
their  height  beyond  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon 
to  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  sun's  diameter, 
which  would  make  them  more  than  100,000 
miles  high  above  the  sun's  surface. 

The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  be 
wholly  produced  by  ordinary  combustion.  If 
it  were  a  mass  of  coal  (it  is  about  as  heavy  as 
coal)  supplied  with  enough  oxygen  to  make 
it  burn  with  its  actual  degree  of  intensity,  it 
would  be  entirely  consumed  in  about  5,000 
years.  It  has,  however,  cooled  nothing  ap- 
preciable since  the  earliest  historical  periods, 
and  some  philosophers  think  it  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted for  millions  of  years  by  its  present 
immense  dissemination  of  light  and  heat  into 
space. 

About  sixty  of  the  fixed  stars  have  been 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  spectro- 
scope, and  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  of 
constitution  is  found  to  exist  among  them  all, 
resembling  our  sun.  Sodium  and  magnesium 
exist  in  a  great  number,  as  well  as  hydrogen, 
iron,  bismuth,  mercury,  &0.,  showing  a  unity 
in  the  creative  power  which  originated  and 
sustains  them. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  the  author  of 
this  book  on  the  sun  makes  a  wild  blunder, 
when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  seienee 
and  indisputable  history,  he  dashes  into  mere 
conjecture.  He  does  not  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  ihinks 
the  human  race  may  have  existed  "a  few 
hundred  thousand  years."  The  pre>ent  and 
past  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
globe  runs  the  origin  back  only  some  six 
thousand  years;  and  all  the  researches  of 
geology,  and  especially  of  archeology,  have 
utterly  failed  to  give  a  greater  antiquity  to 
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the  human  race  than  that  connected  with  the 
records  of  revealed  religion. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FICTURES  OF  SILVER  LAND. 
Came  to  me  from  shores  Atlantic,  letters  in  a  dear 
one's  hand, 

Saying,  "Paint  me,  in  your  word  lore,  pictures  of 
the  Silver  Laud  ; 

Paint  me  mountains  as  you  see  them,  tinting  with 
a  truthful  toivh  ; 

Limn  them  with  a  faithful  pencil ;  do  not  color  over- 
much." 

"While  the  boat  glides  down  the  river,  thinking  o'er 
the  dear  request, 

Out  of  love,  and  out  of  duty,  I  obey  my  friend's  be- 
hest ; 

Sketch  book  ready,  eyes  wide  open,  pencil  steady  in 
my  hand — 

Here  are  sketches,  here  are  pictures,  taken  in  the 
Silver  Land. 

Dear  friend,  let  me  first  picture  to  you,  if 
I  can,  the  beauty  of  this  day.  Although  it 
is  only  April,  it  is  mild  and  balmy  as  the 
June  of  your  own  dear  State.  The  golden 
sun  shines  down  on  the  glad  earth  from  its 
azure  sphere,  while  now  and  then  a  snowy 
veil  of  cloud  floats  over  its  beaming  face,  the 
passing  shadow  adding  new  beauty  to  the  day. 

Looking  up  the  Sacramento,  as  the  boat 
starts  from  the  wharf,  we  see  the  bridge  con- 
necting the  beautiful  little  town  of  Washing 
ington  with  Sacramento  City.  Leaving  it 
nestled  down  in  its  abundant  shrubbery,  we 
turn  to  the  right  for  a  farewell  look  at  the 
more  prominent  "  City  of  the  Plain."  The 
wharf  is  still  in  view,  and  friends  are  waving 
adieu  to  those  on  board.  Others  are  idling 
round  ready  to  start  whenever  a  little  new 
excitement  calls.  Many  a  yellow  face  among 
them  looks  to  China  as  its  birthplace,  and  the 
long  queue  indicates  unerringly  its  nation- 
ality. Sacramento  has  on  her  fairest  dress 
to-day.  The  winter  rains  are  past,  the  mud 
no  longer  defiles  her  streets,  and  the  hum  of 
life  goes  gaily  on  in  her  busy  thoroughfares. 
Gradually  we  are  leaving  her  behind,  how- 
ever, and  with  a  last  look  at  her  noble  State 
house,  raising  aloft  its  shining  dome,  over 
which  floats  the  beautiful  flag  of  our  country, 
she  passes  from  our  view. 

Poets  have  sung  of  this  as  the  "  Golden 
River,"  and  I  think  it  well  deserving  the 
name,  for  its  waters  are  golden  with  mud. 
The  mining  carried  on  in  the  mountains 
washes  down  such  an  amount  of  earth  that 
the  bottom  of  the  river  is  never  visible,  so  we 
will  turn  our  eyes  from  its  yellow  waters,  and 
feast  them  on  its  fairer  shores.  Beautiful  are 
the  bright  green  willows,  as  their  pendant 
branches  gently  kiss  the  surface,  which  rises 
into  tiny  billows  as  the  boat  speeds  onward 
in  her  course.  ' 

Beyond  them  are  green  fields  of  waving 
grass,  decked  here  and  there  with  bright  gems 


from  Flora's  casket,  purple,  and  golden,  anew 
scarlet.    They  nod  in  the  bright  sunshine  a* II 
we  pass,  and  our  fingers  long  to  clasp  theiii 
fairy  forms.    But  onward  we  go — and  wel 
look  and  they  are  gone. 

Now,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  stretches! 
what  is  called  Tula.  It  is  useless  land,  being! 
swampy,  and  producing  only  swamp  grasses! 
and  low  shrubs,  but  affording  homes  for  myriij 
ads  of  ducks,  geese  and  other  game.  It  looks,  f 
lonely  and  dreary,  and  gladly  we  raise  ouii; 
eyes  to  the  distance,  where  rise  the  snow 
capped  Sierras,  glorious  monuments  of  God's  I 
own  rearing,  towering  to  the  skies.  Mellowecl 
by  distance,  all  their  rugged  cliffs  and  deepj 
ravines  are  softened  into  graceful  outlines  I 
Each  giant  form  stands  forth  in  silent  gran  J 
deur,  lifting  its  hoary  summit  among  the! 
clouds  of  heaven.  I  dreamt  not  of  the  un-| 
told  wealth  hid  beneath  those  glorious  coro  } 
nals  of  snow,  whose  budding  treasure  scarcf  j 
revealed,  may  blossom  yet,  a  "golden  rose."  J 

Oh  !  rock-ribbed  Sierras,  with  your  crestJ 
of  snow,  ye  are  a  type  of  manhood  strong  ancj 
grand.  Even  thus  should  the  heart  glow] 
with  untold  wealth,  and  all  human  thoughtdl 
and  aspirations  in  purity  and  grandeur  reJ 
semble  your  solemn  brows. 

We  have  gazed  on  the  mountains  till  thei 
Tulas  are  past,  and  we  have  reached  the  beauu 
tiful  foot  hills.  Above  them,  dark  and  stern  > 
rises  Mont  D'Ablo,  in  whose  deep  man  untrod  ;  j 
den  ravines  nature  yet  sleeps  in  her  purity. 

Night's  shadows  are  gathering  in  the  vail 
leys,  and  creeping  up  the  grim  old  mountain  a 
as  we  enter  the  bay,  whose  beauty  is  veiledt 
from  us  to-night,  and  we  wait  from  our  sketchn 
ing  till  the  boat  touches  the  wharf,  and  soon" 
we  are  in  the  light  and  bustle  of  the  beautiful] 
western  city  of  San  Francisco.     We  havej] 
reached  the  foreground  of  our  picture.  Here! 
let  us  sketch  the  Golden  Gate,  leading  out:  I 
ward  from  the  beautiful  harbor  to  the  blue 
Pacific. 

A  ride  of  six  miles  over  a  beautiful  roacl] 
takes  us  across  one  of  the  points  of  land  whicbi 
run  out  to  form  the  Golden  Gate,  and  we  areB 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  greavl  I 
white  waves  breaking  at  our  feet.    We  strol.j 
along  the  beautiful  beach  covered  with  tin) 
shells,  hearing  nothing  save  the  roaring  waters  I  < 
seeing  nothing  but  the  blue  expanse  before  usf 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  snow-whitfj  i 
sail. 

Walking  further  up  the  beach,  we  seat  our  ] 
selves  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  and  watch  th< 
white  sails  glide  in  ?.nd  out  the  bay  of  Saw- 
Francisco.    Near  us  three  huge  storm-beater, 
rocks  rise  from  the  ocean,  covered  now  wit! 
numbers  of  seal,  or  sea  lions,  as  they  an 
called,  basking  in  the  sunbeams.    We  an 
much  amused  as  they  awkwardly  clamber  orj 
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md  off  again  into  the  foaming  water,  keeping 
jp  meanwhile  their  peculiar  barking,  dis- 
inctly  audible  amid  the  waving  of  the  break- 
ers. 

The  winds  are  blowing  cold  from  the  sea ; 
he  waves  are  dashing  into  spray  against  the 
■ocks;  the  fog  is  rising  over  the  ocean,  and 
low  comes  rolling  in  and  hangs,  a  veil  of 
nist,  ever  the  Golden  Gate.  E.  C.  T. 

WEALTH  VS.  POVERTY. 
BY  C.   F.  BERRY. 

The  rich  man  sits  on  his  cushioned  chair 

With  gold-bowed  specs  on  his  nose, 
\.nd  eagerly  scans  his  newspaper  o'er 
To  see  what  the  ''gold-list"  shows. 
The  poor  man  sits  on  his  broken  stool 

With  little  ones  on  his  knee, 
Enjoying  his  frugal  fare  with  a  zest 

That  would  do  you  good  to  see. 
Irhe  rich  man  rides  in  his  coach  and  four, 
I  With  liveried  servants  too  ; 
3e  lolls  and  lie  yawns  in  his  velvet  seat, 

He  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  poor  man  hies  to  his  humble  cot, 

Enjoying  the  setting  sun, 
tVith  a  grateful  heart ;  and  he  says,  "  Thank  God  ! 

Another  day's  work  is  done. 
jThe  rich  man  lies  on  his  downy  couch, 
j  With  richest  of  comforts  blest, 
3ut  wearily  tosses  from  side  to  side, 
Because  he  can  get  no  rest. 
II  The  poor  man  lies  on  his  low,  hard  bed, 


His  sleep  is  profound  and  deep  ; 
\t  earliest  dawn  he's  up  and  refreshed 

Because  of  a  good  night's  sleep, 
de  dandles  his  little  ones  on  his  knee, 

And  tosses  them  up  and  down, 
bid  says,  "Though  we're  poor,  I'll  wager  a  dime 
We're  the  happiest  folks  in  town. 
North  Andover.  — Christian  Register. 


HEAR  IT  ! 


If  you've  any  task  to  do, 
Let  me  whisper,  friend,  to  you, 
Do  itl 

If  you've  anything  to  say, 
True  or  needed,  yea  or  nay, 
Say  it  t 

If  you've  anything  to  love, 
As  a  blessing  from  above, 

Love  it ! 

If  you've  anything  to  give, 
That  another's  joy  mav  live, 
Give  itl 

If  some  hollow  creed  you  doubt, 
Though  the  whole  world  hoot  and  shout, 

Doubt  it ! 
If  you  know  what  torch  to  light, 
Guiding  others  through  the  night, 

Light  it  1 
If  you've  any  debt  to  pay, 
Rest  you  neither  night  or  day, 

Pay  it ! 
If  you've  any  joy  to  hold 
Next  your  heart,  lest  it  grow  rold, 
Hold  it  I 


If  you've  any  grief  to  meet, 
At  the  loving  Father's  feet, 

Meet  it  I 
If  you're  eiven  light  to  see 
What  a  child  of  God  should  be, 

See  it! 

Whether  life  be  bright  or  drear, 
There's  a  message  sweet  and  clear, 
Whispered  down  to  every  ear, 
Hear  it  ! 


SCULPTURED  ROCKS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  His- 
torians and  Antiquarians  in  this  city,  the  new 
and  interesting  subject  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  rocks  at  Independence,  in  this  county,  and 
other  places  in  this  State,  was  discussed.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Salisbury  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  examining  them.  He  has  taken  fac 
simile  copies  of  those  near  the  "  Black  Hand," 
in  Licking  county.  A  large  part  of  them  are 
obliterated  by  time  and  the  destructive  pro- 
clivities of  man.  The  Doctor  was  not  present, 
as  expected,  to  explain  his  sketches  of  the 
rock  inscriptions,  but  had  filed  with  the  So- 
ciety some  time  since  several  copies  and  a 
paper  giving  detailed  descriptions.  The  paper 
relating  to  those  of  Independence  was  read  in 
connection  with  his  illustrations,  hi  School- 
craft's work  on  the  North  American  Indian.-, 
published  by  the  Government,  an  engraving 
is  given  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the  stone 
at  Independence,  which  is  so  far  from  being 
correct  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1869,  Dr.  Salisbury,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Lewis  of'Newburg,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  went  to 
this  place  and  took  a  more  correct  copy.  To 
make  it  complete  in  every  particular  requires 
a  copy  by  photograph,  which  has  been  prom- 
ised by  Mr.  T.  H.  Johnson  of  this  city. 

It  was  discovered  in  1853  by  Messrs.  B. 
Wood  and  W.  F.  Bush  noil.  A  large  Hat  sur- 
face of  the  coarse-grained  sandstone,  in  which 
are  the  celebrated  quarries  of  Independence, 
was  stripped  of  the  earth,  and  revealed  char- 
acters cut  in  the  rock  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  deep.  Over  them  was  growing  a  tree  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  near  by  an  oak  four  foot 
through  at  the  stump.  This  tree  had  fallen 
and  lav  across  the  sculptured  surface.  When 
the  stone  church  at  Independence  was  built, 
a  part  of  this  rock  with  the  inscription  was 
put  into  the  west  wall  for  preservation  bv 
Mr.  Rushnoll  and  other  intelligent  citi7ens, 
and  thus  it  was  saved  from  destruction.  It  is 
about  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  being 
only  a  part  of  the  entire  group  of  sculpture*! 
figures.  Near  the  centre  is  a  rude  snake, 
before  which  are  two  human  hands  rudelv 
carved,  ami  near  the  bead  a  human  foot  7j 
inches  in  length.  On  the  lost  portion*  were 
two  human  figures,  a  man  ami  woman,  and 
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sculptured  feet  of  wolves.  There  are  on  the 
slab  in  the  church  several  carved  impressions 
in  pairs  that  follow  each  other  in  regular 
order,  something  like  tracks,  and  which  Dr. 
Salisbury  conceives  to  be  intended  for  the  hu- 
man foot  wearing  a  mocassin.  In  front  of 
each  impression  are  dots,  also  in  pairs.  The 
supposed  mocassin  tracks  are  of  different 
sizes,  from  3 J  to  62  inches  long,  always  in 
pairs  and  always  accompanied  by  the  dots 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  slab  is  a  figure  something  like  a 
fish-spear  with  three  prongs,  each  of  which  is 
split  at  the  end,  making  six  points.  There 
are  besides  some  less  prominent  workings, 
partly  obliterated,  among  them  the  bird  track 
character,  which  is  common  in  other  rock  in- 
scriptions. 

In  Belmont  Co.,  four  miles  west  of  Barnes- 
ville,  are  two  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  on 
each  of  which  are  numerous  sculptured  fig- 
ures, in  many  respects  resembling  those  at  In- 
dependence. The  central  figure  is  a  rude 
snake  with  the  naked  human  foot  of  various 
sides,  not  in  pairs,  and  the  mocassin  tracks. 

These  are  not  as  deep  or  as  well  defined  as 
those  at  Independence,  but  the  bird-track 
character  is  much  more  abundant.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  the  feet  is  a  large  projecting  joint  at 
the  big  toe.  There  are  also  the  feet  of  some 
animal  not  clearly  representing  those  of  our 
day.  Drawings  of  these  stones  were  made  in 
1859  by  James  W.  Ward,  then  of  Cincinnati, 
but  now  Secretary  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  New  York.  These  also  require  to 
be  photographed  to  render  them  complete  in 
all  respects. 

Those  in  Licking  Co.  were  copied  the  size 
of  nature  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Salisbury  in  the 
form  of  a  tracing  on  coarse  muslin.  There  is 
here  a  natural  wall  of  conglomerate  rock, 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  long  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  partly  protected  from  the  weather. 
Portions  of  it  are  soft,  and  yield  to  the  disin- 
tegrating effects  of  the  seasons,  by  which  a 
large  part  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  ob- 
literated. The  tracing  embraces  about  thir- 
teen feet  by  seven.  Near  the  place  is  a 
quarry,  and  the  workmen  amuse  themselves 
by  destroying  those  characters.  In  a  few 
years  they  will  disappear.  The  early  inhab- 
itants from  half  a  century  since  have  also  in- 
scribed the  initials  of  their  names  among 
them,  and  the  dates  of  their  visit.  But  when 
Dr.  Salisbury  took  his  copy  in  1860,  there 
were  twenty-three  different  characters  visible 
within  the  space  above  given.  The  bird-track 
is  most  common.  There  are  two  human 
hands,  several  spears,  crosses  and  combina- 
tions of  the  cross,  barbs,  groups  of  parallel 
lines  and  other  odd  characters. 

The  famous  "  Turkey  Foot  Rock,"  at  the 


foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids,  near  MaumeeCity, 
once  had  a  number  of  inscriptions,  most  of 
which  are  now  gone.  Among  these  the  bird- 
track  character  is  most  conspicuous.  They 
were  at  first  regarded  as  attempts  to  represent 
the  foot  of  the  wild  turkey,  but  they  are  not 
anatomically  correct,  and  are  now  regarded 
as  part  of  a  series  of  characters  or  hieroglyph- 
ics to  which  a  meaning  was  attached  by  those 
who  made  them.  Such  inscriptions  are  known 
at  other  points  in  the  West,  but  as  yet  have 
been  little  observed.  On  a  flat  lime  rock  in 
St.  Louis  the  early  settlers  noticed  a  pair  of 
human  feet  plainly  sculptured  on  the  surface. 
They  are  a  little  larger  than  the  average, 
being  10}  inches  in  length,  and  have  the  pe- 
culiarity in  the  toe-joint  which  is  conspicuous 
on  the  Belmont  county  stones.  This  slab  was 
preserved  by  the  late  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen  in  his 
collection  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and  is  pro- 
bably there  now. 

What  gives  greater  interest  to  these  West- 
ern inscriptions  is  the  resemblance  which  Dr. 
Salisbury  has  discovered  to  the  bird  track  , 
Chinese  alphabet  in  use  many  centuries  since 
in  China.  There  also  the  serpent  was  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  system  of  hieroglyphic 
expression.  The  Chinese  are,  moreover,  re- 
ported to  have  writings  which  refer  to  emi- 
gration to  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  in 
very  early  times. —  Cleveland  Leader. 

We  offer  the  following  for  trial.  It  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Boston  Transcript."  An  ex- 
periment next  Fall,  may  amply  repav  for  all 
the  trouble  and  expense.  A  good  asparagus 
bed  is  a  desirable  addition  to  a  kitchen  gar- 
den. 

TO  RAISE  GIANT  ASPARAGUS. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Horticulturist  tells  how  to  grow  common  as- 
paragus, so  that  it  will  always  rival  any  giant 
production.  He  says  :  "  Every  one  who  has 
seen  my  beds  has  begged  me  for  the  seed,  think- 
ing it  a  new  sort,  but  I  have  pointed  to  the 
manure  heap,  the  farmer's  best  bank,  and 
told  them  the  secret  all  lay  there.  The  seed 
was  only  such  as  might  be  had  in  every  gar- 
den. About  the  1st  of  November,  as  soon  as 
the  frost  has  well  blackened  the  asparagus 
tops,  I  take  a  scythe  and  mow  all  close  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  let  it  lie  a  day  or 
two,  then  set  fire  to  the  heap  of  stalks;  burn 
it  to  ashes,  and  spread  the  ashes  over  the  bed. 
I  then  go  to  the  barnyard  ;  I  take  a  load  of 
clean,  fresh  stable  manure,  and  add  thereto 
half  a  bushel  of  hen  dung,  turning  over  and 
mixing  the  whole  together  throughout.  This 
makes  a  pretty  powerful  compost.  I  apply 
one  such  load  to  every  twenty  feet  in  length 
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of  my  asparagus  beds,  which  are  six  feet  wide. 
With  a  strong  three-proDged  spade  or  fork  I 
dig  this  dressing  under.  The  whole  is  now 
left  for  the  winter. 

In  the  spring,  as  early  as  possible,  I  turn 
the  top  of  the  bed  over  lightly  once  more. 
Now,  as  the  asparagus  grows  naturally  on  the 
side  of  the  ocean,  and  loves  salt  water,  I  give 
it  an  annual  supply  of  its  favorite  condiment. 
I  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick  with  fine  packing  salt ; 
it  is  not  too  much.  As  the  spring  rains  come 
down,  it  gradually  dissolves.  Not  a  weed 
will  appear  during  the  whole  season.  Every- 
thing else,  pig-weed,  chick-weed,  purslane,  all 
refuse  to  grow  on  the  top  of  my  briny  aspa- 
ragus beds.  But  it  would  do  your  eyes  good 
to  see  the  strong,  stout,  tender  stalks  of  the 
vegetable  itself,  pushing  through  the  surface 
early  in  the  season.  I  do  not  at  all  stretch  a 
point  when  I  say  that  they  are  often  as  large 
round  as  my  hoe  handle,  and  as  tender  and 
succulent  as  any  I  ever  tasted.  The  same 
round  of  treatment  is  given  to  my  bed  every 
year. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Farmers  generally  pay  too  little  attention 
to  the  kitchen  garden.  Many  of  them  think 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  bestow  any  labor, 
or  even  a  thought,  on  the  few  square  rods  of 
ground  inclosed  by  a  paled  fence  near  the 
dwelling-house,  called  the  "garden."  This 
small  portion  of  the  farm  is  handed  over  to 
the  good  housewife,  to  be  managed  and 
worked  by  herself  and  daughters,  with  the 
id,  it  may  be,  of  the  hired  house-help.  Even 
few  wheelbarrow  loads  of  manure  is  be- 
rudgingly  awarded  as  a  great  favor,  and  es- 
imated  as  an  entire  loss  to  the  farm. 

After  a  few  weeks  there  is  brought  to  the 
able  peas,  beans,  radishes,  onions,  asparagus, 
omatoes,  cabbages,  early  potatoes,  turnip*, 
weet  corn,  and  small  fruits — strawberries, 
aspberries  and  blackberries.  Each  in  its 
roper  season,  and  each  cooked,  flavored  and 
erved  up  as  the  intelligent  wife  of  a  farmer 
an  do  it.  The  farmer's  plate  is  served  with 
ach  in  its  turn,  accompanied  with  graceful 
miles.  He  eats  with  a  relish,  satisfies  his 
ippetite,  and  that  is  all — never  whispers  an 
pproving  word.  He  has  always  been  accus 
omed  to  have  such  things  on  the  table 
hrough  the  summer,  and  expects  them  as  a 
natter  of  course,  without  ever  thiuking  of 
heir  real  value  and  the  labor  and  care  re- 
quired to  produce  them  from  that  little 
pitchen  garden. — American  Stock  Journal. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  TOADS. 

Toads  are  among  the  best  friends  the  gar- 
dener has,  for  they  destroy  more  vermin  than 
the  birds,  as  they  live  exclusively  on  the  most 
destructive  kinds-  Unsightly  though  they 
may  be,  they  should  on  all  accounts  be  en- 
couraged to  dwell  in  our  flower  gardens,  and 
should  not  be  molested  by  the  children.  On 
the  contrary,  they  should  have  places  of  shel- 
ter prepared  for  them,  to  protect  them  from 
the  noonday  sun,  which  they  cannot  endure. 
An  inverted  flower-pot  resting  upon  a  saucer 
will  make  them  a  comfortable  home.  We 
have  an  immense  toad  who  lives  under  the 
front-door  step,  and  nightly  issues  forth  to 
clear  our  garden  of  worms  and  bugs.  A 
portly  scavanger  is  he,  and  by  his  side  ap- 
pears a  smaller  specimen  whom  we  style  Mrs. 
Toad.  Very  few  are  the  destructive  vermin 
in  our  garden  beds,  and  we  attribute  their 
absence  entirely  to  the  nightly  efforts  of  this 
most  worthy  couple.  A  few  days  ago,  while 
working  in  our  strawberry  bed,  we  found  a 
toad  with  only  three  legs.  We  examined  him 
carefully — we  are  never  afraid  to  handle 
them — and  found  no  sign  of  a  wound  ;  the 
skin  was  smoothly  drawn  over  the  spot  where 
the  leg  should  have  been.  No  surgeon's  knife 
could  more  skilfully  have  removed  the  leg, 
and  we  are  in  doubt  whether  he  ever  had  but 
three  legs.  He  hopped  as  briskly  as  his  more 
favored  brethren,  his  locomotion  not  being 
impeded  by  the  missing  member.  We  thought 
of  bringing  him  to  dwell  with  his  kind  under 
the  doorstep,  but  feared  he  might  be  sneered 
at  in  toad  fashion  for  his  misfortune,  so  left 
him  to  wander  among  the  strawberries,  never 
doubting  that  he  will  eat  the  best  of  them, 
but  will  also  keep  the  adjoining  melon  patch 
free  from  bugs.  We  advise  all  gardeners  to 
cultivate  toads.  If  you  have  none  in  your 
garden,  procure  them  elsewhere,  and  bring 
up  at  least  one  family  of  these  most  desirable 
and  useful  scavengers.  Try  one  on  your  cu- 
cumber hills  if  the  striped  bugs  make  their 
appearance,  and  see  how  quickly  they  will  be 
routed  and  made  to  "  vamose  the  ranch." 

— Exchange  Paper. 

 « — «o>  

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

A  good  example  is  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity, and  most  valuable  property  it  is. 
Let  an  industrious,  thrifty  man  move  into  a 
community,  one  more  given  to  deeds  than 
words,  and  let  him  set  to  work  faithfully  to 
build  up  a  place,  whether  a  farm  or  only  a 
garden  spot,  and  his  influence  will  be  felt  by 
every  one  that  passes  by.  He  will  be  all  the 
more  respected  if  he  is  one  that  "  does  well," 
rather  than  "  says  well."  It  is  not  policy  to 
talk  too  much  of  our  plans  until  they  are  ex- 
ecuted.   It  gives  the  croakers  such  a  chance 
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to  prophesy  evil ;  and  though  their  croaking 
does  not  hurt,  it  is  unpleasant. 

A  painstaking  man  is  always  sure  to  be 
a  successful  one,  and  his  successes  are  a  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  others,  especially  to  youth. 
When  tempted  to  despond,  that  noble  exam- 
ple cheers  and  encourages  them  on,  to  feel 
that  they  too  may  succeed  by  like  effort.  It 
is  a  constant  rebuke  to  laziness,  to  see  a  neigh- 
bor "  diligent  in  business."  One  can  never 
tell  where  a  good  example  may  fall,  nor  what 
remarkable  trait  it  may  bring  forth. 

A  young  physician  used  often  to  see  a  light 
in  an  upper  window  of  a  house,  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  night,  when  returning  to  his  home.  One 
day  he  mentioned  this  fact  to  a  patient  who 
lived  just  opposite,  and  inquired  who  occupied 
the  room.  He  was  told  that  two  sisters  lived 
there  who  were  in  very  reduced  circumstances, 
but  who  toiled  hard  all  day  and  late  into  the 
night  at  their  business  as  dress-makers,  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  I  think  their  father  also. 
The  young  physician  was  in  a  very  despondent 
state  at  this  time,  but  the  thought  of  these  two 
toiling  girls,  came  to  him  over  and  over  again, 
and  as  often  as  he  thought  of  that  midnight 
lamp  in  their  window,  he  was  encouraged  and 
nerved  to  fresh  exertion.  Probably  they  never 
knew,  or  thought  of  him,  yet  their  example 
was  a  god  send  to  him  in  his  hour  of  sorest 
need,  and  was  the  means  of  helping  him  on 
his  way  to  a  noble,  useful  independence. — 
Exchange. 

ITEMS. 

The  exports  of  wheat  f(om  the  United  States, 
daring  18(39,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  amounted  to  34, 360, 649  bushels  valued 
at  $46,413,638,  giving  an  average  of  value  of  $1.35 
a  bushel.  The  exports  for  1868  were  12,927,412 
bushels,  valued  at  $21,786,116,  giving  an  average 
of  $1.68  a  bushel.  The  increase  of  1869  over  1868, 
therefore,  amounted  to  21,433,237  bushels,  and 
$24,627,517.  The  exports  of  cotton  for  1869, 
amounted  to  722,618,929  pounds,  valued  at  $187,- 
762,477,  giving  26  cents  as  the  average  value  per 
pound.  The  exports  of  cotton,  for  1868,  amounted 
to  786,600,776  pounds,  valued  at  $165,962,187,  giv- 
ing 21  cents  as  the  average  value  per  pound.  The 
decrease  of  quantity  in  1868  amounted  to  63,981,- 
847,  but  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  the  cotton,  the 
increase  of  value  was  $Zl,800,2jO. 

According  to  the  survey  of  the  Delaware  for  lo- 
cating the  bridge  between  Camden  and  Philadelphia, 
it  is  found  that  the  average  depth  of  water  in  the 
Jersey  channel  is  13  feet ;  that  on  the  Philadelphia 
side  of  the  island  is  56  feet.  The  width  of  the  river 
from  Chestnut  street  is  3, 450. feet ;  from  Market,  3,330; 
from  Arch,  3,594;  from  R*ce,  3,333;  from  Callow- 
hill,  2,793. 

Chambers'  Journal  gives  this  illustration  of  the 
power  of  India  rubber  to  deaden  sound  :  "We  once 
visited  a  factory  where  some  forty  or  fifty  copper- 
smiths were  at  work  in  a  shop  above  our  heads  ;  but 
what  was  remarkable,  scarcely  a  sound  of  their 
noisy  hammering  could  be  heard.  On  going  up 
stairs  we  saw  the  explanation.    Each  leg  of  every 


bench  rested  on  a  cushion  made  of  India  rubber 
cuttings.    This  completely  deadened  the  sound." 

A  late  journal  states  that  of  late  years  French 
horticulturists  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
English  ones,  and  peopled  their  gardens  with  toads. 
These  reptiles  are  determined  enemies  of  all  kinds 
of  snails  and  slugs,  which  it  is  well  known  can,  in 
.a  single  night,  destroy  vast  quantities  of  lettuce, 
carrots,  asparagus,  &c.  In  Paris  toads  are  sold  at 
the  rate  of  two  francs  fifty  centimes  a  dozen.  The 
dealers  in  this  uninviting  article  keep  it  in  large 
tubs,  into  which  they  plunge  their  bare  hands  and 
arms,  without  any  fear  of  the  poisonous  bite  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  expose  themselves. 
Toads  are  also  kept  in  vineyards  where  they  devour 
during  the  night  millions  of  insects,  which  escape 
the  pursuit  of  nocturnal  birds,  and  might  otherwise 
commit  incalculable  damage  on  the  buds  and  young 
shoots  of  the  vine. 

The  oft-reiterated  statement  that  the  eye  of  a 
dead  animal  has  impressed  upon  it  an  image  of  the 
last  object  seen  in  life  has  been  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous investigation  in  Germany.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  eye  of  a  murdered  man  had  been  found  in 
which  a  portrait  of  the  murderer  was  distinctly 
traceable.  In  the  investigation  in  question,  the  eyes 
of  thirty  different  animals,  all  of  which  had  been 
killed  with  a  view  to  subsequent  examination,  were 
carefully  inspected,  but  in  no  case  was  there  any 
evidence  discovered  to  warrant  the  statement  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  says: — "  To  cure 
a  dog  of  sheep  killing,  let  him  see  the  sheep  he  has 
killed  ;  in  his  presence  take  off  the  pelt,  lasten  it 
tightly  around  him,  and  make  him  wear  it  from 
one  to  three  days.  We  think  you  will  never  be 
troubled  by  his  meddling  with  sheep  again." 

The  dome  of  the  Capital  at  Washington  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world,  being  137  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base  and  200  feet  high.    The  architect  natu- 1 
rally  thought  so  large  a  mass  of  iron  would  be  af-4, 
fected  by  tne  sun's  rays,  so  that  the  expansion  would 
be  unequal,  according  as  ihe  sun  shone  on  one  orm 
the  other  side.    To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  ex-  \n 
pansion,  he  extended  a  wire  within  the  dome  from  f 
ihe  top  to  the  bottom,  and  connected  with  it  by  at 
delicate  mechanism  a  pencil,  which  would  draw  onj 
a  paper  the  line  of  movement.    He  expected  quite? 
a  regular  curve  as  the  opposite  sides  of  the  aouie  \ 
were  affected  by  the  daily  passage  of  the  sun.  But 
he  found  that  it  is  not  the  sun,  but  the  wind,  that 
has  most  effect.    The  American  Journal  of  Science 
contains  a  copy  of  the  figure  drawn  one  windy  day, 
showing  all  the  changes  and  lulls  of  the  storm,  and 
making  a  very  curious  complicated  figure. 

Powdered  hellebore  is  a  certain  means  of  destroy 
ing  the  slugs  on  rose  bushes.  We  have  tried  it  an: 
found  it  to  work  admirably.  It  should  be  appliec 
early  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  under  sides  of  th< 
leaves.  The  drug  is  poisonous  to  swallow,  ami 
should  be  carefully  handled.  Use  a  common  pep 
per  box  in  applying  it. — The  Moravian. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Chandler  has  been  recently  analyzm  ' 
water  which  has  passed  through  lead  pipes.  Hf, 
found  that  a  gallon  of  Croton  water  that  had  re 
mained  a  week  in  a  lead- lined  cistern  contained 
grains  of  lead,  and  a  gallon  that  had  remained  fc 
6  hours  in  the  lead  pipes  of  his  own  house  corij' j 
tained  11  grains  ;  also  ttiat  water  which  had  simpl  j . 
passed  through  150  feet  of  pipe  showed  traces  <|l 
lead.    Water  should  always  be  allowed  to  run  fcji 
some  time  before  being  taken  for  drinking  or  cooJi  j  i 
ing  purposes. 
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XTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 

It  comes  into  my  mind  now,  in  the  74th 
ear  of  my  age,  to  commit  to  writing  some  of 
le  occurrences  of  my  childhood  and  youth, 
he  impressions  made  at  the  time  they  took 
lace  having  continued  with  me  through  life 
id  still  remaining  fresh  on  my  mind,  it  seems 
ght  for  me  to  record  some  of  the  most  im- 
->rtant  of  them,  with  such  comments  as  may 
ppear  appropriate. 

I  was  born  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh 
onth,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  of 
jnest.,  pious  parents.  Their  names  were 
,ohn  and  Mary  Comfort.  They  lived  near 
fount  Holly  in  New  Jersey.  My  mother 
as  the  daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of 
)hn  and  Sarah  Wool  man.  My  grandfather 
foolman  died  of  the  small-pox  when  on  a 
ligioUS  visit  to  England  nearly  four  years 
it'ore  I  was  born.  My  grandfather  Stephen 
imifort  also  died  before  I  had  any  knowledge 
'  him.  They  were  both  ministers  of  the 
>spel  of  Christ.  Their  widows,  Mercy  Com- 
rt  and  Sarah  Wbolmau,  survived  their  hus- 
tuds  a  number  of  years,  attaining  a  good 
d  age.  Both  of  them  I  well  remember — 
ey  died  in  peace. 

The  first  thing  that  made  a  lasting  imprcs- 
on  my  mind  happened  when  I  was,  I 
ink,  about  live  years  old — when  playing  in 
e  public  road  not  far  from  our  house  with 
mo  boys  older  than  mysclT  who  lived  in 


Mount  Holly.  They  were  merrily  engaged 
in  play  and  I  among  them,  running  to  and 
fro  on  the  same  ground,  catching  hold  of  one 
another,  and  sometimes  tumbling  down  on  the 
sand,  then  up  and  at  it  again.  They  es- 
pecially appeared  to  enjoy  the  sport ;  and  I, 
having  several  times  heard  them  use  the  sa- 
cred name,  supposed  it  might  add  to  their 
glee,  and,  after  some  time  to  be  like  them, — 
they  seeming  to  do  it  so  merrily, — I  ventured 
upon  it,  and  used  my  Maker's  name  in  the 
same  irreverent  way.  But  so  far  was  it  from 
adding  to  my  merriment,  that  there  was  an 
immediate  stop  to  all  my  diversion,  and  in 
secret  condemnation  and  remorse  I  letired 
from  among  them,  and  went  directly  home 
with  sorrow  at  heart.  So  strong  was  m  v  sense 
of  guilt,  and  so  deep  the  impression  on  my 
feelings,  that  from  then  to  the  present  time  I 
never  have  dared  to  take  the  sacred  name  in 
vain,  or  use  it  in  a  light,  irreverent  manner. 

Here  is  a  plain  evidence  furnished  that 
Divine  Grace  and  Truth  appears  to  children 
in  early  life,  and  if  duly  attended  to  and 
obeyed,  that  it  is  not  only  able  to  restore  that 
which  has  been  lost  through  disobedience  and 
transgression,  but  is  also  sufficient,  to  preserve 
and  keep  from  sinning  again  in  those  evils 
for  which  we  have  once  been  reproved  and 
felt  remorse  and  condemnation.  Ureal  is  the 
importance  of  strictly  adhering  to  this  injunc- 
tion,— "  Go  and  sin  no  more."  When  having 
sinued   once,   aud    by  sincere  repentance 
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through  Divine  mercy,  been  forgiven,  oh  be- 
ware, and  sin  no  more. 

In  the  foregoing  occurrence  is  also  to  be 
found  a  striking  instance  of  the  hurtful  ten- 
dency of  associating  with  those  of  depraved 
morals,  whose  finer  feelings  and  sensibilities 
have  been  blunted  by  disobedience  and  trans- 
gression, and  who  have  not  turned  and  re- 
pented at  the  reproofs  of  instruction  which 
are  the  way  to  life  and  salvation.  Children 
and  young  people,  and  old  ones  too,  are  imi- 
tative creatures,  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the 
words  and  example  of  those  with  whom  they 
associate.  It  is  wisdom  then  and  sound  dis- 
cretion to  choose  the  company  of  those  of  good 
example  and  correct  morals,  rejecting  and 
withdrawing  from  such  as  are  not  good.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  who  goes 
among  charcoal  and  sits  down  among  it 
should  come  away  without  having  his  or  her 
hands  and  garments  more  or  less  sullied  and 
blackened.  And  so  in  mingling  with  evil 
company,  it  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  that 
those  who  do  so,  however  clean  and  innocent 
they  might  have  been  before  thus  associating, 
should  escape  being  marred  or  contaminated 
thereby. 

The  next  thing  I  clearly  remember  is  hear- 
ing my  mother  and  grandmother  talking 
about  John  Woolman,  and  of  the  clothes  he 
wore  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  all  being  of 
the  natural  color  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  composed,  without  any  kind  of  dye 
stuff  having  been  used — and  what  a  conscien- 
tious good  man  he  was.  The  disposition  in 
the  human  mind  to  desire  to  imitate  again 
arose,  though  now  on  the  other  hand  ;  and  I 
well  recollect  the  secret  desire  and  fervent 
wish  I  felt  that  he  was  living  and  with  us, 
that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  pious  ex- 
ample, and  be  instructed  by  his  conversation 
and  precepts.  I  told  my  mother  I  wanted  to 
have  white  yarn  stockings,  like  grandfather 
used  to  wear.  She  indulged  me  in  it,  and 
knit  them  for  me.  Sometime  afterwards  I 
heard  her  telling  a  neighbor  about  it,  and 
wondering  that  I  kept  them  so  clean. 

When  I  was  older  and  could  read  intelli- 
gibly, my  grandmother,  who  lived  in  her  room 
up  stairs,  often  had  me  read  to  her  in  the  Tes- 
tament such  chapters  as  she  pointed  out.  I 
used  to  carry  up  wood  and  chips  for  her,  and 
make  her  fire ;  and  one  morning  she  asked 
me  if  I  remembered  and  could  repeat  the  last 
verse  of  the  chapter  I  read  to  her  last  even- 
ing? I  could  not.  She  then  repeated  it: 
xk  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stead- 
fast, unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  She 
composed  me  a  little  verse  and  taught  me  it: 
"  Sam-u-el,  if  thou  dost  well,  thou  shalt  excel, 


in  virtue  and  in  praise,  many  ways."    I  also  jj 
committed  to  memory  the  following,  and  used  l| 
al  ways  to  think  it  over  after  going  to  bed :  | 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  ; 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

When  before  or  about  ten  years  old,  I  set  'jj 
off  to  go,  on  one  occasion,  across  the  meadowf 
that  was  in  front  of  the  house;  a  stream  of  f 
water  ran  through  this  meadow.    When  1 1 
had  walked  down  the  descent,  and  was  about  lj 
half-way  between  the  margin  of  the  meadow | 
and  the  water-course,  my  attention  was  ar-| 
rested  by  broken  clouds  of  a  fleecy  whitish  | 
color  passing  in  rapid  succession  between  mei! 
and  the  sun,  hurried  on  by  a  brisk  westerly | 
wind.    There  had  been  a  summer  shower  that | 
day,  and  it  was  in  the  afternoon  the  scene,} 
took  place.    As  I  stood  and  beheld,  the  in-i 
quiry  arose,  How  is  it  that  the  heavens  are  at| 
times  all  covered  with  a  thick  cloud  as  with  | 
a  mantle,  then  with  broken  clouds,  then  againjj 
no  cloud  to  be  seen — all  clear  sky?  Whenqgf 
their  origin — of  what  are  they  composed—! 
where  do  they  go  when  all  is  clear?  Andj 
the  wind — what  is  it?    I  can't  see  it?  Whatj 
causes  it  to  blow,  and  what  becomes  of  ili 
when  all  is  calm  ?   I  reflected  and  considered,'! 
but  could  not  answer.    Then  the  sun,  moor] 
and  stars,  the  earth  and  the  world  and  its  in*f 
habitants,  became  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  I 
and  the  query  presented,  how  it  could  havcj 
been  before  any  of  these  were  created — ho^ 
they  could  have  had  a  beginning— how  thej 
could  last  forever — and  yet  how  could  it  b<; 
possible  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  al  I 
things?    The  future  state  of  man  after  th« a 
death  of  the  body  was  also  a  subject  of  in ; 
quiry.    I  sensibly  felt  all  was  the  work  o 
His  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  who  made  am  ' 
created  all  things  that  were  made,  and  tha  [ 
His  care  was  over  all  His  works.    My  mine 
was  then  led  to  inquire  concerning  His  beind 
— the  manner  of  His  existence,  &c. ;  and 
was  lost  in  wonder  and  solemn  amazement 
As  I  thus  stood  under  an  humbling  sense  o  : 
my  own  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  of  Hi' 
power,  wisdom  and  greatness,  I  was  answerer 
(in  my  mind)  that  it  was  not  designed  fo| 
man  to  know  these  things — they  did  not  b(jl 
long  to  him — that  it  did  not  concern  me  til 
know  them — they  all  were  as  they  were — th. 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  I  among  thenr 
and  it  did  not  become  me  to  desire  to  kno  ■ 
future  events,  nor  concerning  the  allotment 
of  the  righteous  and  unrighteous  in  the  afte  i 
state;  but  my  proper  business  was  always  1| 
do  the  best  I  could  in  this  life,  and  my  1<: 
would  be  happiness  in  the  life  to  come,  witlj 
out  troubling  myself  with  anxious  though*} 
about  those  things.    I  felt  the  force  and  co 
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ectness  of  the  impressions,  and  all  within  me 
ally  assented  to  their  truth.  All  this  time  I 
tood  still,  and  now  being  satisfied  and  thank- 
al,  I  walked  on,  and  came  to  the  stream, 
diich  had  been  raised  by  the  rain  part  way 
p  the  sleepers  of  the  bridge  and  formed  a 
;hir!pool,  in  which  were  a  number  of  grass- 
oppers,  that  could  not  get  out.  I  laid  down 
n  the  bridge  on  my  breast,  and  as  they  came 
ound,  reached  out  my  hand  and  took  them 
p  one  by  one  till  all  were  relieved.  I  then 
rose  with  feelings  of  entire  happiness,  in 
aving  relieved  so  small  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tion  from  suffering.  I  have  never  felt  hap- 
i-ier  at  any  time  through  the  course  of  my  life. 

The  above  scene,  which  I  have  endeavored 
o  describe,  has  been  of  use  to  me  through 
ife.  The  inquiries  and  reflections,  with  the 
mpressions  made  upon  my  mind  and  the 
itisfactory  result,  have  had  no  small  tendency 
)  preserve  me  from  entering  into  unprofit- 
ble  and  improper  speculations  and  reason- 
igs  in  regard  to  those  secret  things  which 
elong,  not  to  man,  but  to  God  only,  and  to 
diom  it  may  please  Him  to  reveal  some  of 
lem.  The  secrets  which  the  Almighty  hath 
ept  in  his  own  power  can  never  be  found 
ut  by  man  with  all  his  finite  wisdom  and 
3ience,  reasonings  and  speculations  concern- 
>  ig  them.  These  reasonings  and  specula- 
r  ons,  if  he  takes  them  for  his  guide,  lead  but 
)  bewilder  and  dazzle  to  blind,  and  may  land 
im  in  doubts  and  skepticism.  In  patiently 
biding  the  refining  operation  of  Christ's  bap- 
sm,  he  will  be  preserved  from  doubts  and 
nbelief,  evil  communications  and  hurtful 
imputations. 

Not  long  after  this  period  of  time,  my  father 
ad  a  spell  of  sickness.  The  disease  so  fast- 
ned  on  him  and  brought  him  so  low  that  his 
scovery  was  considered  doubtful,  which  to 
le  was  the  occasion  of  much  serious  thought, 
was  led  to  consider  what  would  become  of 
s  children  (there  were  two  older  and  two 
ounger  than  myself,)  if  our  father  should  die 
nd  we  be  left  young,  as  we  were  without  a 
tther  to  watch  over  us,  take  care  of  us,  pro- 
ide  for  and  instruct  us.  I  felt  deep  concert) 
nd  anxiety,  and  strong  desires  that  he  might 
jet  well  again.  His  age  then,  came  into  my 
lind.  He  is  forty  years  old  —  forty  years! 
'hat  semis  a,  great  while  to  live. 

It  must  indeed  be  a.  great  loss  to  children 
i  their  minority  to  be  deprived  of  pious  pa- 
Hits,  who,se  watch  fill  care  might  have  kept 
lera  out  of  harm's  way.  And  although  Di- 
me Grace  or  Truth  is  able  to  preserve  chil 
ren  from  evil,  and  keep  them  and  all  others 
i  innocency,  and  lead  them  on  in  the  paths 
("virtue  and  in  the  ways  of  safety,  pleasant- 
ess  and  peace,  yet  it  must  be  a.  great  help 

nd  additional  blessing  i<»  have  the  counsel 


of  pious  parents  co-operating  with  and  direct- 
ing to  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
indeed  strives  with  all,  and  is  able  to  bring 
all,  who  take  diligent  heed  thereunto,  and  are 
obedient  to  its  teachings,  into  a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  with  the  Holy  One.  And 
when  both  parents  unite  in  an  harmonious 
labor  and  fervent  concern  and  engagement 
of  heart  for  the  preservation  and  good  of  their 
children,  both  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come, 
under  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  helpeth 
our  infirmities,  it  seems  to  me  it  could  not  fail 
in  making  lasting  impressions  on  the  minds 
of  children  and  youth,  and  must  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  incline  their  minds  to  the  Lord 
of  life  and  glory,  to  wait  for  and  upon  him, 
desiring  to  be  instructed  and  helped  by  Him 
who  is  the  never  failing  helper  of  all  those 
who  come  unto  Him — trust  in  Him  and  lean 
not  to  their  own  understanding. 

The  wise  man  said,  "  Two  are  better  than 
one,  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. " 
Thus  two  parents  being  better  than  one,  ?.nd 
Divine  Grace  forming  the  threefold  cord,  and 
this  thrown  round  the  child,  would  not  be 
easily  broken,  and  must  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  keep  them  from  going  astray  and 
wandering  from  under  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. It  would  indeed  be  a  great  and  ever- 
lasting blessing  to  children,  and  to  parents 
too,  if  all  parents  and  heads  of  families  were 
rightly  qualified,  as  nursing  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, to  bring  the  children  to  Christ.  Were 
this  universally  or  even  generally  the  ease, 
there  would  be  joy  and  rejoicing,  thanksgiv- 
ing and  the  voice  of  melody.  Language  like 
this  would  become  the  language  of  all  hearts, 
— *  Come  brother,  come  sister,  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob.  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths."  And  this 
heavenly  feeling  and  disposition  would  be 
manifested  in  life  and  practice. 

In  the  year  17*7,  my  grandmother  Wool- 
man  departed  this  life,  when  I  was  nearly 
eleven  years  old  ;  and  it  would  not  be  tuo 
much  to  say  of  her  that  she  died  in  peace 
with  the  Lord,  and  with  all  with  whom  she 
was  connected  in  life.  I  felt  that  1  had  h-st 
one  of  my  best  friends.  She  was  a  precious 
grandmother  to  me  through  the  whole  course 
of  my  childhood,  t  was  much  with  her  from 
the  time  of  my  earliest  recollection,  and  she 
seemed  always  to  take  especial  interest  in 
caring  for  and  instructing  mo,  which  had  a 
salutary  oiled  on  my  mind,  and  1  can  even 
now  recur  to  it  with  satisfaction  and  feelingl 
of  gratitude* 

Some  time  after  this  bereavement,  I  heard 
my  father  giving  an  account  t<>  Some  of  hid 
friends  of  something  extraordinary  that  made 
a  (hep  impression  on  his  mind.     He  said  he 
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could  not  feel  satisfied  to  spend  his  time  in 
Jersey  farming  when  the  crops  were  light; 
and  he  could  not  raise  wheat.  After  his 
father  Wool  man's  decease,  he  had  tried  it  a 
while,  but  it  did  not  get  any  better,  and  he 
could  not  feel  satisfied  or  be  reconciled  to 
continue  farming  land  so  different  from  what 
he  had  been  used  to  in  Pennsylvania.  At  a 
suitable  time  he  opened  his  mind  to  his  mother 
Wool  id  an  on  the  subject,  and  told  her  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  dispose  of  that 
property,  and  purchase  a  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  move  there.  She  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  leaving  her  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance and  removing  among  strangers; 
the  thought  of  doing  so  troubled  her.  After 
this  he  had  a  dream  or  vision.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  and  his  wife  were  lying  in  bed, 
and  their  father  Woolman  came  and  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  looking  on  them  very 
pleasantly,  said,  "  Children,  you  are  well  set- 
tled here,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it." 
The  impression  it  made,  and  the  reflections 
concerning  it,  reconciled  him  at  once,  and 
fully  settled  his  mind  to  continue  living  where 
they  were,  and  he  gave  up  the  thought  of  re- 
moving till  way  clearly  opened  for  it,  though 
he  had  thought  he  felt  at  liberty  to  look  to- 
ward disposing  of  that  property  and  purchas- 
ing in  Pennsylvania. 

I  may  record  another  lesson  of  my  youth 
whereby  I  was  instructed  that  no  formal  per- 
formance in  my  own  will,  for  the  attainment 
even  of  that  which  was  good  in  itself,  and  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  was  acceptable 
in  the  Divine  sight.  I  was  reading  in  the 
Scriptures  (no  one  being  in  the  room  but  my- 
self )  and  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  fully 
and  satisfactorily  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  passages  I  read,  and  being  very 
desirous  to  do  so,  took  the  book,  went  and 
spread  it  open  before  me  on  a  bed  in  the  room, 
kneeled  by  the  bed  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
book,  and  prayed  audibly  to  the  Lord  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  open  my  understanding 
and  enable  me  rightly  to  understand  the 
Scriptures.  I  felt  my  supplication  rebound 
upon  myself,  and  that  it  was  not  accepted  of 
the  Lord — that  he  was  not  well  pleased  with 
my  formal  performance  in  my  own  will.  I 
arose  from  my  knees,  took  up  the  book,  and 
retired  more  under  a  sense  of  condemnation 
than  of  justification ;  and  never  presumed 
afterwards  to  pray  in  a  formal  manner  under 
the  promptings  or  influence  of  any  selfish  de- 
sires or  motives.  And  yet  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  will  and  of 
his  own  putting  forth,  is  always  acceptable  to 
him  and  profitable  to  all  who  are  thus  en- 
gaged in  it. 

Is  there  not  too  much  formal  performance 


and  will  worship  among  professing  Christian  t 
Verily  these  have  their  reward  from  m*  j 
rather  than  from  Him  who  knoweth  the  i  y 
crets  of  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  we  are  i 
accountable — who  seeth  not-  as  man  seetl 
man  looketh  on  the  outward  part,  but  l| 
regardeth  the  heart,  and  nothing  that  pr| 
ceedeth  not  from  Him  can  gather  or  drai 
unto  Him.  Oh  that  all,  in  true  humilitl 
abasement  and  nothingness  of  self,  mig|| 
wait  to  be  instructed  by  him,  and  to  kno| 
his  will  concerning  us,  and  when  known,  l  j 
careful  to  do  it  in  sincerity  and  uprightnei 
of  heart,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  in  tli 
cross  to  our  own  will.  No  cross,  no  crownji 
No  dying  to  self,  no  living  to  God. 

Christ  saith,  "If  any  man  will  come  aft  J 
me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cro| 
and  follow  me ;  for  whosoever  will  save  his  lift 
shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  lift 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it."   The  life  of  self,  ou  • 
will,  &c,  is  doubtless  what  we  are  to  give  i  i 
and  lose,  as  set  forth  in  the*above  doctrine  | 
self-denial,  that  we  may  save  or  find  in  pla 
thereof  a  new  life,  and  be  clothed  therewit  ' 
even  the  life  of  Christ,  who  came  not  tod 
his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  His  Heaven  \ 
Father,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  foreYel 
— with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  m« 
shadow  of  turning.    Who  willeth  not  thw 
any  should  die  in  their  sins,  but  rather  th 
all  who  are  in  error  should  return,  repeal 
and  come  unto  him  and  be  saved.   But  thorn 
who  refuse  to  co- operate  with  the  Divine  Wi/1  [ 
and  choose  rather  to  go  on  in  their  own  wm 
living  as  they  list,  cannot  have  any  reaso  1 
able  ground  of  hope  of  being  admitted  intoij 
blessed  and  happy  eternity,  to  mingle  wi ! 
the  pure  and  sanctified  spirits  in  bliss:  ai{ 
not  being  prepared  to  enter  where  nothiri 
that  is  impure  or  unholy  can  ever  come,  rau  [ 
have  their  portion  with  other  impure  ar  j 
unholy  spirits. 

My  father  sold  the  farm  in  Jersey  &n 
bought  one  in  Pennsylvania.    He  removed  \ 
it  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  the  yei  | 
1790.    I  was  then  not  quite  fourteen  yea  j 
old.  There  was  work  enough  for  us  all,  fathe, 
two  older  brothers,  John  and  Stephen,  ai; 
myself,  and  we  did  without  much  hired  hel  i 
and  lived  in  peace,  prosperity  and  happines ' 
were  diligent  in  attending  religious  meeting 
and  our  parents  were  careful  to  keep  us  r 
much  as  might  be  out  of  harm's  way.  W 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  shows,  nor  atter 
any  places  of  public  resort  for  sports,  plaj 
pastimes,  or  diversions,  and  kept  as  much  j^l 
practicable  from  unprofitable  company  ai. 
associates;  brought  up  to  humble  industr!  i 
and  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  a 
parel ;  encouraged  to  read  the  Scriptures  ai 
other  useful  and  instructive  books;  and  j. 
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levels  or  light  pernicious  reading  was  intro- 
Jiced  among  us.  Thus  were  we  preserved  in 
■  good  degree  of  innocency  and  consistency 
lith  our  Christian  profession,  and  time  passed 
Mi  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STTER  FEOM  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

The  following  private  letter  of  an  Episco- 
ilian  to  his  daughter,  17  years  of  age,  who 
id  writteu  to  him  during  a  time  of  religious 
:citement,  on  the  subject  of  connecting  her- 
lf  in  membership  with  the  sect  among  whom 
ir  feelings  had  been  aroused,  contains  much 
:cellent  counsel : 

My  beloved  daughter : — In  respect  to  the 
bject  which  appears  to  be  the  leading  object 
:  «'  your  letter,  I  have  little  else  to  say  than 
at  you  have  my  entire  approbation  to  act 
:  the  matter  as  your  own  sense  of  propriety 
ay  dictate. 

I  I  am  glad  to  perceive  the  direction  which 
ij  :>ur  thoughts  have  taken,  but  I  must  admon- 
I  i  you,  my  dear,  not  to  act  in  the  matter 
•  jsfore  vou  shall  have  thoroughly  examined 
'ie  subject;  nor  before  your  judgment  shall 
fetisfy  you  of  its  propriety  and  necessity.  To 
i  t  from  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  before 
Flat  tumultuous  state  of  excitement  which  is 
I'oduced  by  it  has  had  time  to  subside,  and 
1  fore  the  judgment  has  resumed  its  reign,  is 
j't  only  in  the  highest  degree  unaclvisable, 
lit  is  decidedly  censurable.    Our  judgment 
i  always  inactive  and  inoperative  during  the 
jevalence  of  unusual  excitements,  and  on  no 
tcasion  is  it  apt  to  be  more  so,  than  while 
'i  are  under  the  influence  of  what  are  called 
lligious  convictions.    Indeed,  I  may  say  in 
jneral  terms,  that  our  liability  to  be  misled 
r  our  feelings  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
iiportance  of  the  subject  operating  upon 
ijem  ;  and  as  that  of  religion  is  the  mostim- 
]  rtant  that  can  engage  our  attention,  so  it  is 
i  e  that  requires  the  calmest  and  most  delib- 
(»te  thought. 

r  I We  all  know,  we  always  have  known,  our 
yty  to  our  Maker  and  our  Redeemer  :  it  is  so 
]ain,  and  so  easily  understood,  that  he  who 
]|ns  may  read.  It  requires  not  the  learned 
^positions  of  any  sect  to  teach  us  what  is, 
(operand  right  in  regard  to  it.    Why  is  it 

en,  that  we  suffer  our  minds  to  be  operated 
Don  and  led  off  from  the  line  of  calm  and 
<  spassionate  consideration,  by  the  overheated 
(id  over-excited  declamations  of  thos<>.  who 
:e  evidently  not  in  a  proper  slate  ot  mind 
i  chisel  ves  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  ours? 

have  little  faith  in  the  preaching  of  the 
jcsenl  day  anyhow,  and  when  you  shall  have 
inched  my  years — if  you  ever  shall — you 


will  discover,  as  I  have  long  since  discovered, 
that  it  is  a  trade  with  many,  that  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  overweening  pride  in  more,  and  that 
it  is  seldom  produced  by  the  motives  which 
instigated  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  those 
by  which  the  Apostles  were  inspired  to  de- 
clare the  truth,  the  excellence  and  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  Christianity  to  all  of 
God's  rational  creatures. 

I  would  have  every  man  religious,  but  I 
would  have  him  rationally  so.  I  would  have 
him  religious  at  all  limes  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions. This  is  the  kind  of  religion,  my  dear, 
that  I  want  you  to  possess.  I  desire,  that  it 
shall  be  produced  by  a  thorough  conviction 
of  its  necessity;  by  a  conviction,  the  result 
not  of  the  representations  of  others,  who  can- 
not know  more  of  the  matter  than  you  are 
capable  of  knowing  without  their  aid,  but 
by  a  calm,  patient  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject,  aided  by  Divine  direction,  as 
you  will  not  fail  to  be  aided  if  you  ask  it  in 
a  proper  spirit. 

I  consider  it  necessary  now  to  give  you  my 
ideas  in  a  few  words,  in  answer  to  your  ex- 
planation of  the  effects  produced  by  religion. 
In  that,  I  think  you  have  misconceived  or 
misapplied  terms — but  the  error  may  be  im- 
portant. You  say  "  a  thorough  change  mu>t 
take  place  in  all  our  passions,  our  affections 
and  desires,  and  that  this  may  be  effected  in 
a  short  time."  Now,  my  dear,  there  is  no 
change  produced  by  it  on  our  passions,  there 
is  none  in  our  affections,  nor  is  there,  nor  can 
there  be,  any  but  a  gradual  one  in  our  desires. 
All  these  were  given  to  us  for  our  own  good  ; 
they  are  essential  to  our  happiness,  and  the 
first  especially  are  unchangeable.  No,  my 
dear,  the  merit  consists  not  in  eradicating — for 
that  is  impossible — our  passions,  affections, or 
desires,  but  in  bringing  and  keeping  them 
under  proper  subjection  to  our  will,  which 
should  always  be  directed  to  the  execution  of 
our  duty  to  our  God  and  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  some  of 
my  views,  you  will  necessarily  infer  that  I 
consider  it  essential,  before  you  connect  your- 
self with  any  religious  sect,  or  partake  of 
any  of  the  ordinances,  that  you  examine 
for  yourself  the  character  of  that  sect,  and 
the  nature  and  origin  of  these  ordinances. 
They  are  not  by  any  considered  essential  to 
our  present  or  future  happiness ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  necessity  for  precipitancy.  If 
you  have  already  so  examined  the  subject, 
then  you  are  qualified  now  to  net;  hut  if  you 
have  not,  let  me  admonish  you,  lest  you  may 
do  that  which  subsequently  vou  may  regret. 

With  these  hints,  I  )hafi  leave  t bo  suhjoot 
entirely  to  your  discretion,  resting  fully  satis- 
fied that  you  will  act  properly  in  pursuing 
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that  course  which  }Tour  own  sense  of  duty 
may  direct  you  is  the  proper  one. 

Your  affectionate  father,  N.  S. 

"  GRIEVE  NOT  THE  SPIRIT." 

Be  true  to  your  highest  instincts!  Often, 
in  temporal  matters,  we  are  warned  by  a  se- 
cret voice,  which  comes  to  us  like  a  mandate 
from  above,  to  do  or  forbear.  It  is  always 
wise  to  accept  such  warnings.  We  cannot 
hope  to  prosper,  if  we  sacrifice  our  own  in- 
stinct to  formal  reasons  and  the  judgment  of 
others.  People  come  to  you,  when  you  are 
hesitating  between  two  courses  of  conduct,  and 
say,  Do  thus  or  so.  It  is  all  very  well,  so  long 
as  no  instinct  of  your  own  prompts  otherwise  ; 
but  if  something  within  you  says,  Do  no  such 
thing,  then  be  sure  you  do  no  such  thing.  If 
this  is  true  doctrine  in  matters  of  temporal 
import,  how  much  more  in  things  pertaining 
to  our  spiritual  well-being!  Resist  not  the 
sacred  force  !  Beware  of  alienating  the  di- 
vine influence  !  Whenever  you  feel  yourself 
prompted  to  any  good  work,  to  any  act  of 
kindness  or  self  denial,  to  any  course  of  dis- 
cipline or  holy  living,  accept  the  impulse,, 
hasten  to  obey  while  the  fire  burns.  It  is 
God  that  speaks  in  these  secret  promptings. 
Harden  not  your  heart  when  you  hear  that 
voice.  The  Spirit  will  leave  you  if  you  re- 
fuse obedience  ;  every  warning  disregarded  is 
a  door  closed  against  future  progress.  If  you 
do  not  now  the  good  which  you  can,  the  time 
will  come  when  you  cannot  do  the  good  that 
you  would. — Dr.  Hedge,  in  "  Reason  in  Re- 
ligion" 


THE  ROD  AND  STAFF. 

Nehemiah  Adams  makes  this  suggestive 
comment  on  the  often  quoted  expression  in 
Psalms  xxiii.  4  :  "  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they 
comfort  me." 

The  shepherd  carried  with  him  two  instru- 
ments— the  staff  for  his  own  support,  and  to 
attack  a  beast  or  robber ;  and  the  crook  or 
rod.  By  this  crook,  the  shepherd  guided  a 
sheep  in  a  dangerous  pass,  placing  the  crook 
under  the  sheep's  neck  to  hold  him  up  and 
assist  his  steps.  Both  of  the  shepherd's  in- 
struments were  a  great  comfort  to  the  sheep, 
while  passing  through  a  frightful  and  danger- 
ous valley. 

The  interpretation  usually  given  to  the 
words  "  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,"  as  though  they 
meant  "  thy  gentle  reproofs  and  thy  severe 
rebukes,''  is  erroneous.  A  sheep  would  hard- 
ly feel  that  his  chastening  rod  and  the  heavy 
blows  of  his  staff  comforted  him.  The  mean- 
ing is,  "  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  feel  the 
crook  of  thy  rod  helping  me  in  trouble,  and 
to  know  that  thy  staff  is  my  defence  against 
wild  beasts." — The  Moravian.  I 


THE  TEST. 

Marvellous  is  it  how  innocence  perceive! 
the  approach  of  evil,  which  it  cannot  knov 
by  experience,  just  as  the  dove,  which  haij 
never  seen  the  falcon,  trembles  by  instinct  a 
its  approach,  just  as  the  blind  man  detects  b 
finer  sensitiveness  the  passing  of  the  clous 
which  he  cannot  see  overshadowing  the  suil 
It  is  wondrous  how  the  truer  we  become  thj1 
more  unerringly  we  know  the  ring  of  trutl  j 
can  discern  whether  a  man  be  true  or  no  J 
and  can  fasten  at  once  upon  the  rising  lie  i  f 
word,  and  look  and  dissembling  act — woif 
drous  how  the  charity  in  others,  in  ungentl !! 
thought  or  slanderous  tone. 

Therefore,  Christ  knew  his  own  by  thai 
mystic  power  always  finest  in  the  best  natural 
most  developed  in  the  highest,  by  which  likl 
detects  what  is  like,  and  what  unlike,  itsel 
He  was  Perfect  Love,  Perfect  Truth,  Perfect 
Purity  ;  therefore  he  knew  what  was  in  mail 
and  felt,  as  by  another  sense,  afar  off,  th| 
shadows  and  unlovingness,  and  falseness,  anl 
impurity.  It  was  as  if  his  bosom  was  soiiif 
mysterious  mirror,  on  which  all  that  caml 
near  him  left  a  sullied  or  unsullied  surfaa  i 
detecting  themselves  by  every  breath. 

How  shall  we  recognize  truth  divine 
AVhat  is  the  test  by  which  we  shall  kno'i 
whether  it  comes  from  God  or  not? 

Christ  says,  "  My  sheep  know  me."  Wi^ 
dom  is  justified  of  her  children.  Notbysom 
lengthened  investigation,  whether  the  she] 
herd's  dress  be  the  identical  dress,  and  th 
staff  the  crozier  genuine,  do  the  sheep  reco| 
nize  the  shepherd.  They  know  him,  the 
hear  his  voice,  they  know  him  as  a  man  knov?  ^ 
his  friends;  they  know  him,  in  short,  instinj! 
tively. 

Just  so  does  the  soul  recognize  what  is  <f  ; 
God  and  true.    Truth  is  like  light:  visihh 
in  itself,  not  distinguished  by  the  shadows  ■ 
There  is  a  something  in  our  souls  of  Goij 
which  corresponds  with  what  is  of  God  ou»J  ] 
side  of  us,  and  recognizes  it  by  direct  intuj  ! 
tion  ;  something  in  the  true  soul  that  cone 
ponds  with  truth  and  knows  it  to  be  trut; 
Christ  came  with  truth,  and  the  true  reco  j  < 
nize  it  as  true  ;  the  sheep  the  shepherd,  waul 
ing  no  further  evidence. 

In  all  matters  of  eternal  truth  the  soul  \ 
before  the  intellect ;  the  things  of  God  aij 
spiritually  discerned;  you  know  the  truth  h 
being  true,  you  recognize  God  by  being  lit  i 
him. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


Sorrows  are  like  clouds,  which  thougi 
black  when  they  are  just  passing  over  u| 
when  they  are  overpast  become  as  if  tflj 
were  the  garments  of  God  thrown  off  in  pyi 
pie  and  gold  along  the  horizon.—  Beecher.  j 
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FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  I  am  charmed  with  the  lovely  bit  of  paint- 
ng  (an  autumn  leaf)  thou  hastso  kindly  sent 
ne.  The  coloring  and  effect  altogether  give 
he  impression  of  being  beautifully  true  to 
lature.  How  gorgeous  must  be  the  beauty 
>fyour  woods  in  their  autumnal  foliage!  I 
hink  I  have  never  seen  a  painting  of  a  leaf 
hat  has  pleased  me  so  much  ;  it  has  almost 
nade  me  envy  the  gift  of  the  artist.  I  be- 
ieve  we  may  legitimately  admire  and  culti- 
rate  such  endowments  and  gifts,  for  I  cannot 
hink  otherwise  than  that  they  are  designed 
o  contribute  to  our  lawful  pleasure.  Surely 
f  the  God  of  nature  clothes  the  fields  for  us 
rith  so  much  beauty,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  at- 
empt to  imitate  it.  Ibelievesomeof  the  restric- 
ions  that  our  earlier  Friends  felt  are  viewed 
!ifferently  now,  and  instincts  of  our  nature  are 
llowed,  that  under  right  direction  and  guid- 
nce  will  raise  and  refine.  These  were  formerly 
onsidered  as  mere  accomplishments,  and  in- 
erdicted  from  fear  of  their  abuse.  While  I 
ejoice  in  a  little  enlargement  in  this  direc- 
ion,  still  I  cannot  but  greatly  lament  to  see 
a  our  privileged  Society  the  fostering  "  hedge 
f  preservation"  being  broken  down  from 
ther  causes  and  in  other  ways  ;  yet  I  am 
hankful  to  believe  there  is  a  liberality  of 
aind,  and  a  deeper  feeling  keeping  pace  in 
iany,  in  the  words  of  our  favorite  Kuskin, 
having  more  of  spiritual  hope  and  longing, 
nd  less  of  animal  and  present  life,"  that 
'mist  tend  to  ennoble  and  Christianize.  I  have 
>een  very  pleased  from  time  to  time  with 
iany  articles  in  your  paper  on  kindred  top- 
38,  extracts,  as  well  as  original,  and  par- 
(icularly  those  on  parental  and  home  duties 
nd  human  progress. 

Thy  testimonial  of  affection  was  cordially 
eceived,  and  I  was  interested  in  observing 
ho  close  companionship  which  had  existed 
piwtually  hot  ween  us,  even  while  so  widely 
eparated  in  body.  I  have  attended  most  of 
air  meetings,  ami  so  far  as  my  judgment  is 
oncerned,  I  can  give,  a  favorable  report  of 

lie  several  opportunit  ies  we  ha  ve  had  togel  her. 
Yesterday  afternoon  was  the  least  satisfactory 
:  ne  to  me  of  any.  I  believe  the,  testimonies 
hat  were  borne  against  an  hireling  ministry 
vcrc  based  upon  an  honest  concern,  yet  they 
uid  so  many  sharp  point*,  that  1  feared  they 
vould  wound  rather  than  convince  those  they 
predesigned  to  benefit.  The  precious  children 
ire  objects  of  tender  solicitude,  and  1  ho|><> 
hey  feel  that  love  for  them  and  (he  cause  of 


Truth  prompted  the  expression  of  these  honest 
though  somewhat  severe  strictures  upon  "  a 
mercenary  priesthood."  They  were  affection- 
ately encouraged  to  faithfulness  in  the  per- 
formance of  every  duty,  and  were  assured  that 
pure  enjoyment  and  true  peace  would  result 
from  yielding  the  will  in  the  morning  of  life 
to  the  government  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  One 
dear  aged  Friend  was  especially  impressive 
in  her  addresses  to  this  class,  giving  her  youth- 
ful experience  before  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  relating  several 
interesting  incidents  in  which  her  mind  had 
been  powerfully  impressed  with  a, sense  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  internal  Word, — the 
Light  of  Christ  in  the  soul, — that  she  could 
no  longer  doubt,  and  joy  unspeakab.le  was  her 
reward  when  she  simply  followed  its  reveal- 
ings.  It  was  a  season  of  great  solemnity  ;  I 
have  seldom  heard  anything  more  impressive 
and  powerful.  The  language  she  used  was 
strong,  and  except  in  one  or  two  very  unim- 
portant cases,  perfectly  correct,  although  she 
told  us  she  was  "  a  poor,  uneducated,  illiterate 
creature,  not  having  had  the  privileges  by 
which  most  present  had  been  surrounded." 

Thou  hast,  ere  this,  learned  that  reverses 
sometimes  are  good  for  us  ;  profitable  for  in- 
struction ;  turning  us  inward  ;  deepening  us  in 
the  root  of  life,  whereby  stronger  branches 
may  be  sent  forth,  bearing  more  perfect  fruit; 
and  this  fruit,  rich  and  full,  goes  to  nourish 
some  hungering  spirit,  satisfies  a  want  that  in 
its  less  perfect  state  it  could  not  supply.  Then, 
my  dear  friend,  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
bear  turning  and  overturning,  evil  and  good 
report,  dippings  and  Stripppings,  and  even  a 
seeming  withdrawal,  for  a  time,  of  thai  which 
had  been  the  foundation  of  our  structure,  that 
the  good  husbandman  may  bring  forth  in  us 
the  strong  branches,  drawing  strength  from 
the  vine,  whose  root  is  the  Eternal  Father. 

Oh,  that  all  who  are  called  with  a  M  high 
and  holy  calling,"  would  be  watchful  over 
every  thought,  word  and  deed,  that  they 
might  bear  to  the  world  an  unblemished  rec- 
ord of  their  daily  lives,  and  by  this  he  able  to 
win  more  souls  to  Christ,  than  volumes  of 
words  without  this  to  sustain  them. 


G  and  J          must  be  fast  descending 

into  the  vale  of  life,  and  if  favored  to  find  it 
a  peaceful  one,  how  gladly  will  its  creator 
quiet  and  retirement  from  the  needful  activi- 
ties of  earnest  ami  younger  lift  be  bulled  ;  ami 
when  a  giving  way  of  mental  as  well  as  phy- 
sical energy  is  sensibly  felt,  bow  do  we  mono 
and  more  crave  an  increase  of  spiritual  life 
and  fulness,  and  (he  illuminations  of  heavenly 
light  for  our  guide  during  the  remainder  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage.     1  can  quite  enter 
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into  thy  feelings  as  to  the  luxury  which  the 
liberty  of  a  quiet  home  affords,  but  even  this 
privilege  may  be  unduly  indulged  in,  to  our 
own  loss  and  that  of  others.  When  the  abil- 
ity is  given,  I  believe  the  Christian's  path  to 
be  one  "of  diligence"  in  whatever  our  hands 
find  to  do,  or  in  whatever  may  be  our  calling. 
It  is  through  this  diligence  in  labor  we  obtain 
true  rest 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  25,  1870. 

Marriage. — We  hear  with  satisfaction  of 
a  concern  having  been  manifested  in  Green 
St.  Mo.  Meeting,  Philada.,  in  reference  to  the 
hasty  manner  in  which  the  marriages  of  our 
members  are  sometimes  conducted.  The  dis- 
play of  costly  presents  on  such  occasions  has 
also  claimed  the  attention  of  the  same  meet- 
ing. A  joint  committee  of  men  and  women 
Friends  was  appointed  to  take  both  subjects 
into  consideration.  Said  committee  met,  and 
their  conference  resulted  in  producing,  with 
much  unanimity,  a  report,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

We  understand  that  this  report  is  to  be 
printed,  and  on  occasions  of  marriage  the 
parties  immediately  interested  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy.  The  report  is  as  follows : 

REPORT. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  ever  regarded 
the  marriage  contract  as  ot  a  religious  nature, 
and  in  granting  permission  to  its  members  to. 
accomplish  the  same  at  other  places  than  the 
Meeting-house,  it  expected  that  on  all  such 
occasions  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship  should 
be  held  ;  which  any  concerned  Friend  may 
be  at  liberty  to  attend. 

When  parties  are  set  at  liberty  by  this 
meeting  to  proceed  in  marriage,  they  are  to 
propose  thereto,  for  its  approval,  the  time  and 
place  at  which  the  said  marriage  is  to  be  sol- 
emnized. 

It  is  advised  that  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  have  oversight  of  such  marriages 
should  have  charge  of  the  marriage  certifi- 
cate, and  attend  to  the  reading  thereof ;  en- 
courage guests  to  be  punctual  in  meeting  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  also  that  a  time  of 
silence  be  observed,  both  before  and  after  the 
marriage  ceremony.  And  it  is  recommended 
that  the  practice  of  naming  those  to  have  the 
care  of  such  marriages,  who  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  parties  immediately  interested, 
be  discouraged. 

And  we  would  affectionately  advise  all, 
who  are  about  to  marry,  that  on  such  occasions 


they  avoid  all  extravagance  and  ostentatioii 
display,  and  especially  the  exposure  to  vie* 
of  what  are  called  bridal  presents  ;  believin  j 
that  these  practices  are  calculated  to  foster  j 
sj  irit  of  vanity  totally  at  variance  with  thi 
testimonies  held  by  our  Society  and  adversi 
to  Christian  simplicity. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.'M.  Levick, 
Ann-  A.  Townsend.  1 
Philada.,  6th  mo.  9th,  1870. 

MARRIED. 

JUSTICE — DUDLEY.  — At  the  house  of  John  Duo 
ley,  on  Fifth-day,  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  with  till 
approbation  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Wi  | 
liamG,  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Anna  E.  Dudle^f 
of  Chesterfield,  N.  J.   

DIED. 

SMITH. — At  her  residence,  Huntingdon  Valler| 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  23d  of  Fifth  mo.,  187f$ 
Agnes  Smith,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age ;  an  enj 
teemed  elder  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

TITUS. — In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  18th  <jj 
Fifth  month,  1870,  Peter  S.  Titus,  in  the  84th  yesj 
of  his  age  ;  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  muof 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  not  i| 
membership  with  Friends,  but  fully  convinced  oftbf 
rectitude  of  their  principles,  and  for  a  long  periol 
manifested  his  attachment  to  the  Society,  by  a  rtijjl 
ular  attendance  of  its  meetings.  * 

HATFIELD. — At  his  residence  at  Farmingtoi| 

N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  of  5th  mouth,  1870,  after  a  loDij 

and  painful  illness,  Stephen  Hatfield,  aged  69yearql 

11  months  ;  an  elder  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meeiij 

ing.  He  sustained  with  propriety  all  the  relations  <  j 

life,  and  often  expressed  the  desire  that  Friend| 

would  be  careful  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  pririjj 

ciples — in  practice  as  well  as  in  precept.  Whilfj 

greatly  distressed  in  body,  he  felt  thankful  tha 

love  covered  his  spirit  as  much  or  more  than  i  l 

former  experience.    Just   before  his  close,  beiril 

asked   how  it  was  with  him,  he  replied  that  hi 

should  soon  be  with  the  innumerable  multitude 

that  had  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  whiti 

in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

  i 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

6th  mo.  26th,  Hopewell,  Va.,  11AM. 

"         "  Centre,  Va.,  3£  P.M. 

"         "  Muliica  Hill,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

7th  mo.  3d,  Fiankford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"         H  Evesham,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  Penn's  Manor,  Pa  ,  10  A.M. 

"         "  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  3£  P.M. 

"         "  Jericho,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"         *  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  3.V  P.M. 

"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

friends'  almanac  for  1871. 
As  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  this  to  press  at  ai 
early  date,  Friends  throughout  the  country  are  dm 
sired  to  forward  without  delay  any  changes  in  thNj 
time  of  holdiug  any  of  the  respective  meetings,  alsil 
in  regard  to  change  of  clerks  and  correspondent*  I 
Direct  to  J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow  St. 

Conscience  is,  at  once,  the  sweetest  ami 
most  troublesome  of  guests.  It  is  the  voicfl 
which  demanded  Abel  of  his  brother,  or  then 
celestial  harmony  which  vibrated  in  the  eawj 
of  the  martyrs,  and  soothed  their  suffering  j 
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NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Some  account  of  the  Women's  branch  of 
;his  Meeting  was  given  in  a  former  number. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Extracts : 
-  At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 


Society  of  Friends,  hrtd 


York. 


mid  opened  on  the  23d  day  of  Fifth  month, 

The  following  named  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  with  minutes  of  unity  from 
their  respective  Monthly  Meetings,  were  in 
Pb  Attendance : 

Elizabeth  Comfort,  a  Minister  from  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting,  Penna. 

John  Searing,  a  Minister  from  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  Sarah  D.  Searing,  his 
wife,  an  Elder,  from  the  same  Meeting. 

Catherine  P.  Foulke,  a  Minister  from  Rich- 
land Monthly  Meeting,  Penna.,  with  an  in- 
dorsement from  Abington  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. 

Joseph  and  Ruth  Cope,  Elders  from  Short 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Rhoda  O.  Lamb,  a  Minister  from  Mount 
Holly  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  and 
Sarah  W.  Doughton,  her  companion,  an  Elder 
from  the  same  Meeting. 

Sylvanus  Brown,  an  Elder  from  Pickering 
Monthly  Meeting,  Canada. 

Ebenezer  L.  Wanzer,  a  Minister,  and  Eliza 
B.  Wanzer,  his  wife,  an  Elder,  from  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Phebe  W.  Foulke,  a  Minister  from  Gwy- 
ledd  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna. 

Hannah  Griffiths,  an  Elder,  from  Short 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Fourth- day  Afternoon,  the  25th  of  the 
fjmonth,  the  Meeting  assembled,  according  to 
'adjournment,  in  a  joint  Meeting  with  the 
AVomen's  Yearly  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  annual  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Indian  Concern. 

This  Committee  presented  their  book  of 
Minutes,  giving  a  detailed  and  very  interest- 
ing statement,  of  their  proceedings  during  the 
Ipast  year.  The  report  of  their  labors  was  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  to  the  Meeting,  and  the 
[Committee  w;is encouraged  to  continue  their 
jeflbrts  for  this  oppressed  people. 

From  the  progress  made,  and  the  beneficial 

^results  already  witnessed,  there  was  felt  to  be 

urea*. encouragement  to  hope  that  under  Di 

maw  faVor  their  labors  may  be  greatly  blessed. 

I  $S  wis  concern  is  oneof  general  interest  to 
Friend  i  throughaut  the  limits  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  Committee  (hat  stands  appoint 
ed  to  en\bodv  the  exercises  of  this  Meeting 
was  requested  to  makesuch  extracts  from  this 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  as 
they  may  think  would  be  useful  to  (he  oause 


and  interesting  to  those  who  could  not  par- 
ticipate with  us  in  hearing  the  report  read. 

Those  who  have  been  interected  in  provid- 
ing the  supplies  of  clothing-,  and  other  articles 
that  have  been  so  libfrally  furnished  to  the 
Committee  by  private  benevolence,  will  thus 
perceive  that  their  contributions  have  been 
of  great  service  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
destitute  and  suffering;  and  thev  will  also 
perceive  that  the  field  of  labor  in  this  respect 
is  by  no  means  closed,  but  is  still  very  broad. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  way  in  which  our  sym- 
pathy can  be  more  clearly  and  touchingly 
shown,  than  by  these  little  acts  of  kindness, 
flowing,  as  it  were,  in  small  streams,  but  in 
the  aggregate  producing  important  results. 

Friends  were  encouraged  not  to  relax  in 
their  efforts  in  this  direction. 

By  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  added  Thomas  T.  Wil- 
liams, Catherine  R.  Webster  and  Mary  Jane 
Field  to  their  number  during  the  past  year, 
and  Thomas  Foulke,  Daniel  Underhill,  and 
Henrv  T.  Willets  (of  Manhasset")  were  now 
added  to  the  Committee  by  this  Meeting. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  circu- 
lar, addressed  to  all  the  Agents,  in  Tenth 
month  last,  which  was  first  submitted  to  Com- 
missioner Parker,  and  had  his  cordial  ap- 
proval. 

We  think  it  proper  to  express  to  all  the  agents, 
that  it  is  the  decided  and  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  delegation  that  recently  visited  the  Northern 
Superintendent,  that  t  o  agent  should  permit  any 
pecuniary  profit  to  accrue  to  him- elf  from  any 
transaction  with  the  Indians,  or  on  their  account, 
beyond  legal  interest  on  money  while  actively  em- 
ployed for  the  Indian's  benefit,  nor  should  lie  make 
any  charge  to  tie  Government  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, or  other  objects  heyond  the  actual  cash  out- 
lay or  fair  value  thereof.  There  must  he  no  con- 
structive expenses  charged,  however  the  literal 
terms  of  any  law  may  seem  to  justify  it. 

"  The  agent  must  look  to  his  salary  alone  for  his 
pecuniary  compensation  for  his  labors  among  the 
Indians,  while  thus  engaged. 

14  Making  money  or  profit  out  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Government  is  what  has  been  so  much  disap- 
proved of  in  former  aeents,  and  we  would  equally 
disapprove  of  it  in  our  own.  It  is  not  the  amount 
that  is  regarded,  but  the  prindpU." 

Agent  Howard  White  writes,  under  date  of 
Second  month  18th  : 

11  We  have  been  distributing  the  contents  of  the 
two  cases  the  last  week,  and  have  furnished  over 
sixty  children  with  good  warm  suits.  This  arrival 
wa.i  most  opportune,  and  I  have  no  doubt  prevent- 
ed much  suffering,  as  we  are  having  very  cnM 
weather,  with  the  thermometer  at  16*  below  lero. 

11  With  the  books  sent,  I  purpose  fonniug  the 
nucleus  of  a  library  for  the  qm  of  the  Indiana,  m 
there  are  quite  a  number  ot  them  who  040  read  un- 
derstandincly. 

"My  wife  visitrd  Rome  of  the  sick,  with  the  gro- 
ceries, the  day  after  their  anival ;  they  were  grate- 
fully received." 

Ou  another  occasion  ho  writes  that  they 
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have  100  children  attending  school  ;  that 
many  more  would  attend  had  they  clothing. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  sent  him 
1215  garments,  87  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  48 
boys'  caps,  4  pieces  of  linseys,  5i  pieces  of 
muslin,  a  quantity  of  sewing  cotton,  thread, 
needles,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  and  seeds  ;  books, 
pamphlets  and  stationery  for  schools,  and  a 
number  of  garments  contained  in  four  large 
sacks,  which  were  not  enumerated.  We  have 
collected  $832  by  voluntary  subscription. 

The  subject  of  organizing  "  Indian  Aid  So- 
cieties" throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  who 
believed  there  was  a  large  field  open  for 
Friends  to  aid,  in  clothing  and  assisting  these 
neglected  and  suffering  fellow  creatures.  The 
proposition  was  united  with.  Win.  H.  Macy, 
No.  40  East  21st  St.,  New  York,  was  appoint- 
ed to  receive  and  forward  all  donations  of 
money  or  clothing  and  other  articles  ;  by  cor- 
responding with  him  he  will  direct  how  to 
forward  all  contributions.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Union  Railroad  and  Transportation  Co. 
have  kindly  forwarded  our  contributions  as 
far  as  Chicago  free  of  any  charge  of  freight. 

The  Committee  reported  that  some  of  them 
had  united  with  delegates  from  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  and  visited  Washington, 
and  presented  a  petition  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $140,000,  to  furnish  wagons,  teams, 
tools,  agricultural  implements,  live  stock, 
seeds,  &c,  and  to  aid  in  erecting  suitable 
houses  on  some  of  the  allotments,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  Indians  under  the  care  of  Friends 
of  the  Northern  Superintendency. 

While  in  Washington  the  Committee  were 
sanguine  of  success,  but  thus  far  have  been 
disappointed ;  no  appropriation  has  as  yet 
been  made. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  in  the  Joint 
Meeting,  and  a  season  of  free  expression  on 
it,  men  Friends  withdrew  to  their  separate 
place  of  meeting. 

Fifth- day  Morning. — By  the  Minutes  of  the 
Representative  Committee  as  read  in  this 
Meeting,  it  appears  that  they  have  had  un- 
der consideration  the  proper  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  legacy  left  by  Cornelius  Chase 
for  Educational  purposes;  and  that  they  were 
united  in  proposing  that  the  amount  of  said 
legacy  be  apportioned  to  the  different  Quar- 
terly Meetings  according  to  their  quotas. 

It  appearing  that  the  school  fund  that  was 
formerly  held  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  (to  be 
used  for  Educational  purposes)  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  authority  from  this  Meeting  to  its 
several  Quarterly  Meetings,  according  to  their 
respective  quotas,  except  the  portions  of  Stam- 
ford Quarterly  Meeting  and  Shrewsbury  and 
Rahway  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  Treasurer 
of  this  Meeting  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay 


the  balance  of  said  fund  remaining  in  'his 
hands,  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be 
authorized  by  those  Meetings  to  receive  the 
same  on  their  behalf ;  the  payment  to  be  made 
according  to  their  respective  quotas,  to  be 
used  by  said  Meetings  for  Educational  pur- 
poses. The  Treasurer  to  report  to  this  Meet- 
ing next  year. 

Fifth- day  Afternoon. — The  Committee  to 
embody  the  exercises  of  this  Meeting  for  the 
use  of  our  members  produced  the  following 
minute,  which  was  read  and  approved,  and  ji 
directed  to  our  Subordinate  Meetings  : — 
To  our  Subordinate  Meetings  and  Members  : 

In  deliberating  upon  the  various  subjects  that  \ 
have  come  before  us  at  this  time,  our  minds  have 
been  turned  towards  our  absent  brethren,  and  a  if 
concern  has  been  felt  to  transmit  some  of  the  exer-  I 
cises  resulting  from  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  l,| 
Society  as  presented  at  this  time.    Many  minds  j 
have  been  deeply  exercised  in  view  of  the  want  of  m 
more  devotedness  of  purpose  in  the  performance  of  ff 
duties  and  obligations  resting  upon  us  individually  : 
and  collectively  as  a  Religious  Association.     We  if 
have  to  deplore  the  too  evident  unconcern  of  many  § 
in  the  attendance  of  our  Meetings  for  worship  and  jj 
discipline,  which  has  been  cause  of  deep  exercise  to  ' 
many  minds  ;  and  a  fear  has  been  expressed  that  A 
this  omission  and  want  of  concern  results  in  a  meas-  | 
ure  from  an  undue  love  of  the  things  of  the  world  | 
which  is  getting  the  ascendency  in  the  minds  of  1 
many,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  higher  and  nobler  .'j 
aspirations  which  elevate  the  human  soul.    Hence  j 
the  necessity  of  a  more  thoughtful  attention  to  the  I 
admonition,  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  jj 
temptation."    A  concern  has  been  felt  and  expres-  j 
sed  that  all  maybe  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  j 
necessity  of  furnishing  greater  evidence  of  our  love  t| 
to  God,  by  assembling  together  for  social  Divine  \ ', 
Worship,  not  only  on  First  days,  but  also  in  the  j 
middle  of  the  week,  which  is  a  reasonable  duty— 
thereby  acknowledging  our  dependence  on  the  Great  j 
Supreme  from  whom  all  blessings  come.  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind,  l| 
might  and  strength,"  is  a  requirement  the  fulfil-  j 
ment  of  which  will  not  only  prepare  us  to  love  our  iff 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  but  to  advance  our  testimo-  >i 
nies  against  the  many  evils  and  unchristian  prac-  j  . 
tices  that  so  fearfully  abound  in  our  midst. 

The  subject  of  intemperance  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Meeting,  and  we  were  exhorted  to  individual  f 
faithfulness  in  maintaining  a  consistent  and  unceas- 
ing  testimony  against  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing  liquors,  which  is  causing  an  amount  of  misery 
and  suffering,  of  poverty  and  crime,  that  is  truly  : 
appalling  to  contemplate.    And  while  deploring  the  i 
results  growing  out  of  intemperance,  the  practice  of  ^ 
the  free  use  of  tobacco  was  feelingly  brought  to  our 
notice,  as  being  expensive,   wholly  unnecessary, 
and  injurious  to  health  ;  and  we  were  earnestly  en- 
treated  to  give  the  subject  the  serious  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  that  our  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  a  free  Gospel  Ministry  may  not  be 
impaired,  and  our  youth  were  admonished  not  to 
give  countenance  or  support  to  a  hireling  Ministry 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  marriages. 

There  has  been  in  attendance  at  this  time  a  large' 
number  of  the  younger  portion  of  our  members, 
upon  whose  faithfulness  to  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  the  future  well-being  of  this  Society, 
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will  very  much  depend  ;  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion we  have  been  encouraged  in  observing  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  this  class,  in  the  subjects  that 
have  claimed  our  attention. 

The  business  of  this  Meeting  is  now  con- 
cluded, and  the  time  for  parting  has  again 
come.    We  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
;  that,  through  Divine  favor,  we  have  been  en- 
•abled  to  transact  the  important  concerns  that 
I  have  come  before  us  in  much  harmony,  and 
I  with  evidences  of  the  prevalence  of  brotherly 
.  love.    With  hearts  grateful  for  the  favor,  we 
■  now  take  leave  of  each  other,  to  meet  again 
j  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 
On  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Nathaniel  S.  Merritt,  Clerk. 

Extracts    from    New    York  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held  by 

|    adjournments  from  23c?  of  Fifth  month  to 
the  26th  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1870. 

:  To  our  Subordinate  Meetings  : — 

We  have  anew  to  commemorate  the  good- 
ness of  our  Heavenly  Parent  in  permitting  us 
again  to  assemble  together;  a  favor  which 
has  called  forth  expressions  of  gratitude.  And 

j  as  we  gathered  in  silence,  a  solemn  covering 

^prevailed  over  the  Meeting,  under  which  vo- 
cal supplication  was  raised  to  the  Most  High, 
that  he  would  enable  those  whom  He  had 
called  to  labor  in  His  cause,  in  humility  of 
heart,  to  search  deep  for  counsel,  that  they 
might  minister  to  the  states  and  conditions  of 
the  people  ;  and  also  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  might  be  prepared  to  receive  the  Word 
and  thereby  the  work  prosper.  As  the 
prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much,  we 
have  faith  to  believe  it  was  answered.  A 
deep  solemnity  spread  over  the  assembly,  and 
we  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that, 
through  the  several  sittings  of  the  Meeting, 
its  influence  was  felt. 

j  Our  young  Friends  have  manifested  by 
their  quiet  demeanor  much  interest  in  the 
atfairs  of  Society,  and  their  presence  has  hem 
truly  strengthening  to  those  who  are  bearing 
the  burden  and  neat  of  the  day.  Mournful 
indeed  was  the  condition  of  many  minds,  in 
jhearing  the  repeated  low  answer  to  the  first 
((^uery,  the  neglect  in  attending  our  religious 
Meetings.  It  caused  deep  travail  of  spirit, 
and  called  forth  much  expression.  The  al 
tendance  of  our  religious  Meetings  do  worship 
i  he  Father  of  Spirits,  seems  to  be  our  first  and 
greatest  duty — our  fundamental  principle.  If 
weneglect  this  important  testimony,  how  oan 
we  expect  to  perpetuate  our  religious  Society  '.' 
We  were  entreated  to  ponder  well  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  to  let  the  hindering  things  of 
time  interfere  with  our  spiritual  welfare  to 
be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  if  necessary  in 

order  to  attend  our  mid-week    Meetings.  It* 
was  our  course,  a  blessing  would  ol't- 
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times  accompany  it — as  the  promise  is, 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'"'  Thus 
a  spiritual  growth  Avould  be  attained.  We 
could  then  enjoy  our  silent  Meetings,  which 
afford  opportunities  for  introversion  of  spirit, 
in  which  quiet  state  the  voice  of  the  hireling 
could  have  no  charm,  neither  could  the  sound 
of  music  soothe  the  soul.  Much  feeling  was 
expressed  that  mothers  should  increasingly 
see  the  importance  of  taking  their  young 
children  to  Meeting;  that  at  an  early  age 
this  habit  might  be  formed,  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  quiet  the  spirit ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  ofttimes  their  tender  minds  were  solemn- 
ized on  such  occasions.  Simplicity  and  mod- 
eration in  dress  were  recommended  as  having 
an  influence  to  guard  and  preserve  the  young 
from  the  snares  and  allurements  of  the  world, 
and  the  beautiful  order  of  our  Society  was  com- 
pared to  a  hedge  which  would  protect  them 
from  the  wilderness  state  of  the  world  where 
thorns  and  briers  entangle  the  path.  The 
extravagance  and  waste  lavished  upon  the 
dress  of  the  present  day  caused  much  lamenta- 
tion of  spirit,  not  only  from  the  utter  waste 
of  money,  but  from  its  demoralizing  effects 
upon  Society;  and  our  young  Friends  were 
warned  to  come  away  from  the  frivolous  and 
delusive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  better  purposes. 

The  Meeting  is  of  about  its  usual  size.  We 
have  a  number  of  Friends  with  us  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  both  with  and  without  min- 
utes, whose  company  has  been  grateful  to  our 
feelings.  We  trust  their  strong,  but  tender 
and  loving  appeals  will  not  be  unheeded  j 
that  the  good  seed  sown  has  fallen  on  mellow 
ground,  which  in  due  season  will  bear  fruit  of 
its  own  kind. 

The  reading  of  the  interesting  Minutes  of 
the  Indian  Committee  placed  before  us  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  towards  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Indians  in  the  Northern  Su- 
perintendency,  and  also  the  faithfulness  with 
which  our  valued  friends  have  carried  for- 
ward their  important  mission.  The  Meeting 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  responsibility  of 
our  position  in  relation  to  the  Government, 
and  also  to  the  poor  Indians,  before  both  of 
whom  we  are  called  to  live  our  principles  of 
peace  and  good- will.  The  Meeting  was 
united  in  requesting  that  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ings organize  Indian  Aid  Societies  in  their 

different  neighborhoods,  thereby  affording  to 

all  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  according 
to  the  admonition  of  our  Great  Pattern. 

We  are  thankful  in  believing  I  hat  ihe  vigi- 
lant care  extended  by  others  :»«  well  i\»  our* 
selves  have  averted  an  Indian  war,  which 
seemed  impending,  and  that  by  this  means 
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another  year  is  given  in  which  each  one  may- 
assist  in  strengthening  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  foremost  in  the  work.  We  need  also  to 
convince  the  public  mind  that  justice  and 
truth  can  prevail  over  the  untamed  savage 
nature,  and  thereby  prepare  it  to  accept  the 
habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life  and  the 
truths  of  Christianity. 

All  were  invited  to  do  willingly  what  their 
hands  find  to  do  for  this  much  wronged  peo- 
ple. Clothi  ng  or  other  things  that  would  be 
useful  to  them  to  be  directed  to  the  care  of 
William  Barry,  corner  of  Sixteenth  street  and 
Rutherford  Place,  New  York  City  ;  and  in- 
formation thereof,  or  monev,  to  William  H. 
Macy,  Treasurer,  No.  40  East  Twenty- first 
street,  New  York. 

Signed,  by  direction  of  the  Meeting, 
Mary  Jane  Field,  Clerk. 


A  COUNCIL  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

Speech  of  Secretary  Cox  and  reply  of  Red  Cloud. 

Washington,  Jane  7th,  1870. 

The  grand  council  between  the  Indian  dele- 
gations, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Commissioner  Parker,  was  held  at  the  Indian 
Office  this  morning.  The  red  men  took  their 
seats  in  the  council  chamber  about  11  o'clock, 
the  conference  lasting  until  1.  They  were  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  finery  they  possess,  and  were 
evidently  much  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion. 

After  the  usual  formula  of  hand  shaking, 
the  Commissioner  announced  to  the  chiefs 
that  what  Red  Cloud  had  spoken  to  them  had 
been  thought  over,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  now  give  his  reply.  His  words 
were  the  words  of  the  President  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Red  Cloud's  speech. 

SPEECH  OF  SECRETAFY  COX. 

The  Secretary  then  addressed  the  Indians 
at  considerable  length  in  relation  to  the  re- 
quests they  had  made,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Government  concerning  them.  He  explained 
to  them  that  when  our  people  grew  so  fast  as 
to  crowd  upon  the  plains,  we  wanted  to  find  a 
place  for  the  Sioux  to  live,  where  they  would 
not  be  disturbed,  and  for  that  reason  our 
great  soldier,  General  Sherman,  made  the 
treaty  to  give  them  the  country  which  they 
now  have,  and  to  take  our  own  people  out  of 
it,  so  they  might  live  there  alone.  Lately 
some  of  our  young  people  wanted  to  go  there 
again  to  look  for  the  gold  in  the  hills,  but 
the  President  refused  to  let  them  go,  saying 
that  it  had  been  promised  to  the  Sioux,  and 
they  must  keep  it.  They  may  be  sure,  there- 
fore, that  the  President  will  do  what  he  said, 
and  they  shall  not  be  disturbed  while  they 
are  peaceable  in  that  Territory.  We  have 
asked  Congress  to  give  us  plenty  of  money  to 


continue  feeding  them,  so  that  their  rations  ji 
may  be  sure.  We  expect  them  to  do  that,  ]j 
So,  therefore,  we  feel  that  that  part  of  their  i 
request  will  be  granted.  We  shall  send  them  jj 
also  the  goods  which  we  have  promised,  so  j 
that  they  and  their  wives  and  children  shall  jj 
have  clothes  to  wear.  They  ask  for  powder  | 
and  lead.  I  want  to  tell  you  just  what  we| 
feel  about  that.  The  white  people  who  live 
on  the  frontier  have  been  frightened.  Theyij 
say  that  Red  Cloud  and  his  people  have  been  I 
threatening  them.  They  are  afraid  they  will 
hurt  the  people  along  the  frontier.  We  want  [ 
Red  Cloud  and  his  people  to  say  to  us  here,  J 
before  they  go  away,  that  they  will  never  do  | 
so,  and  that  they  will  keep  peace  with  all  our  I 
people  who  are  there. 

When  they  have  said  that,  and  we  can  tell  I 
the  people  so,  we  think  they  will  be  no  longer  i 
afraid  to  let  them  have  arms  to  hunt  with.  J 
The  great  thing  we  want  to  say  to  them  is,  < J 
that  if  they  will  keep  peace  we  will  try  to  do 
everything  they  ask  that  is  right. 

This  concluded  the  Secretary's  speech  to 
the  Indians,  and  after  a  few  moments,  during 
which  Red  Cloud  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  de- 
liberative mood,  that  distinguished  chief  arose 
and  came  to  the  table  where  sat  the  officials. 
He  shook  hands  with  those  at  the  table  in  j 
the  council  room,  and  delivered  the  following  J 
oration  :  "  I  come  from  where  the  sun  sets.  \ 
You  were  raised  on  chairs;  I  want  to  sitt 
where  the  sun  sets."    Here  the  Indian  war-  j 
rior  sat  upon  the  floor  in  Indian  fashion,  and  if 
proceeded : 

SPEECH  OF  RED  CLOUD. 

The  Great  Spirit  has  raised  me  this  way ;  J 
He  raised  me  naked.    I  run  no  opposition  to  J 
the  Great  Father  who  sits  in  the  White -  j 
House.   I  don't  want  to  fight.  I  have  offered  J 
my  prayer  to  the  Great  Father  so  that  1 1[ 
might  come  here  safe  and  well.  Whatlhave* 
to  say  to  you  and  to  these  men  and  to  myv 
Great  Father  is  this:    Look  at  me;  I  was 
raised  where  the  sun  rises,  and  now  I  come  h 
from  where  he  sets.    The  nation  which  has  H 
the  bow  and  arrow — the  red  men — and  the  I 
whites  were  raised  together  on  this  land.ijj 
Whose  voice  was  first  heard  on  this  land?! 
It  was  the  red  people,  who  used  the  bow. 

The  Great  Father  may  be  good  and  kind,  j 
but  I  can't  see  it.    I  am  good  and  kind  to  f 
the  white  people,  and  have  given  my  lands,  f 
and  I  have  now  come  from  where  the  sun  sets  4 
to  see  you.    The  Great  Father  has  sent  his  ' 
people  out  there  and  left  me  nothing  but  an 
island.    Our  nation  is  melting  away  like  the  ! 
snow  on  the  side  of  the  hills  where  the  sun  is; 
warm,  while  your  people  are  like  the  blades; 
of  grass  in  spring,  when  summer  is  coming.' 
I  don't  want  to  see  the  white  people  making 
roads  in  our  country.    Now  that  I  have  come. 
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jjunto  my  Great  Father's  land,  see  if  I  have 
any  blood  when  I  return  to  my  home. 

The  white  people  have  sprinkled  blood  on 
.  the  blades  of  grass  about  the  line  of  Fort 
ijFetterman.   Tell  the  Great  Father  to  remove 
Ilthatfort,  that  we  will  be  peaceable  and  there 
llwill  be  no  more  trouble.    I  have  got  two 
Ilmountains  in  that  country,  Black  Hill  and 
■Big  Horn  ;  I  want  no  roads  there.  There 
jlhave  been  stakes  driven  in  that  country,  and 
'■I  want  them  removed.    I  have  told  these 
llthings  three  times,  and  I  now  have  come  here 
ilto  tell  them  for  the  fourth  time.  I  have  made 
Hup  my  mind  to  talk  that  way.    I  don't  want 
»  ray  reservation  on  the  Missouri.    Some  of 
these  people  here  are  from  there  and  know 
what  I  say.    What  I  hear  is  that  my  chil- 
\  dren  and  old  men  are  dying  off  like  sheep, 
f?  The  country  don't  suit  them.    I  was  born  at 
the  forks  of  the  Platte ;  my  father  and  moth- 
er told  me  that  the  lands  there  belonged  to 
J  me.    From  the  North  and  the  West  the  red 
i  nation  has  come  into  the  Great  Father's  house. 
II We  are  the  last  of  the  Ogallalas ;  we  have 
1DI  come  to  know  the  facts  from  our  Great  Fath- 
"jler  why  the  promises  which  have  been  made 
;j|tous  have  not  been  kept.    I  want  two  or 
i  lor  three  traders,  that  we  ask  for.    At  the 
i  [mouth  of  Horse  Creek,  in  1852,  there  was  a 
S  treaty  made,  and  the  man  who  made  that 
;i  [treaty  (alluding  to  General  Mitchell,  who 
^[performed  that  service  for  the  Government) 
4  lis  the  only  one  who  told  me  the  truth.  Goods 
which  have  been  sent  out  to  me  have  been 
stolen  all  along  the  road,  and  only  a  hand- 
ful would  reach  rne  to  go  among  my  nation. 
Look  at  me;  here  I  am,  poor  and  naked, 
ill  was  not  raised  with  arms  ;  I  always  want 
11  Ito  be  peaceable.    The  Great  Spirit  has  raised 
rt;  you  to  read  and  write,  and  has  put  papers  be- 

I  fore  you,  but  he  has  not  raised  me  in  that 
ITi  style.    The  men  whom  the  President  sends  us 

are  soldiers,  and  all  have  no  sense  and  no 
1:1  heart.  I  know  it  to-day.  What  has  been 
c,!  done  in  my  country  I  did  not  ask.  The  whites 

II  are  going  through  my  country  and  killing 
ifi  game,  and  it  is  the  Great  Father's  fault. 

,lj     You  are  the  people  who  should  keep  peace. 

j  For  the  railroads  you  are  passing  through  my 
;  country,  I  have  not  received  eveu  so  much 
1  as  a  brass  ring  for  the  land  they  occupy.  I 
J  wish  you  to  tell  that  to  my  Great  Father. 
l  You  whites  make  all  the  ammunition  ;  what 
t:  is  the  reason  you  don't  give  it  to  me  ?  Are 
J  you  afraid  I  am  going  to  war? 
|  You  are  great  a  nd  powerful,  and  I  am  only 
j,  a  handful.  I  do  not  want,  it.  for  thai,  pur- 
J   pose,  but  to  kill  game  with.  1  suppose  I  must 

i  at  some  time  go  to  farming,  but  1  cannot  do 
j  it  right  away. 

I       Each  sentence  of  this  speech  was  received 


with  loud  grunts,  denoting  hearty  applause, 
from  the  Indians  present. 

After  Red  Cloud  concluded,  Little  Bear 
made  a  short  speech,  complaining  of  the  mal- 
treatment by  soldiers  and  others  while  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  operations.  Several  of 
his  young  men,  he  said,  were  shot  while  out 
hunting,  and  this  ended  his  corn  raising.  He 
reiterated  the  main  features  and  complaints 
of  Red  Cloud's  speech. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 
BY  S.  D.  ROBBINS. 

The  truth  is  old  a3  mountains  are, 

Its  well  is  in  the  past  ; 
The  truth  is  new  ;  a  rising  star, 

Just  twinkling  through  the  vast. 
Truth  was  God's  word  to  man  of  old, 

It  is  His  word  to-day, 
And  still  its  lesson  is  untold, 

It  will  be  new  alway. 
'Trs  man  that  changes  ;  old  and  new 

Belong  to  time  alone. 
The  Iufiuite  alone  is  true, 

Eternal  truth  is  One. 


THE  SECRET. 
What  was  it,  in  that  old  time  that  I  know, 
Which  made  the  world  with  inner  beauty  glow, 

Now  a  vaiu  snow  ? 
Still  dance  the  shadows  on  the  grass  at  play, 
Still  move  the  clouds  like  great,  calm  thoughts 
away, 

Nor  haste,  nor  stay. 
But  I  have  lost  that  breath  within  tb.9  gale, 
That  light  to  which  the  daylight  was  a  veil, 

The  starshine  pale. 
Still  all  the  summer  with  its  songs  is  filled, 
But  that  delicious  undertone  they  held  — 

Why  is  it  stilled  ? 
Once  I  took  heart  that  I  would  find  again 
The  voices  that  had  long  in  silence  lain, 

Nor  live  in  vaiu. 
I  stood  at  noonday  in  the  hollow  wind, 
Listened  at  midnight,  straining  heart  and  niiud 

If  I  might  find  ! 
But  all  in  vain  I  sought,  at  eve  and  morn, 
On  suuny  seas,  in  dripping  woods  forlorn, 

Till  tired  and  worn. 
Then  I  took  up  a  humble  implemeut 
And  down  into  the  world's  bright  garden  went. 

On  labor  bent. 
And  as  I  worked  at  weed  and  root  in  glee, 
Now  humming  and  now  whistliug cheerily, 

It  came  to  me. 
The  secret  of  the  glory  that  was  fled, 
Shone  like  a  sweep  of  sun  all  overhead, 

And  something  said  : 
"The  blessing  came  because  it  was  not  sought  : 
There  was  no  care  if  thou  wert  blest  or  not  ; 
The  beauty  and  the  wonder  all  thy  thought — 

Thyself  forgot." 

—  From  the  Ronton  Transcript* 
■  ■  ' '  ■ 

As  storm  following  storm,  and  wave  suc- 
ceeding wave,  gives  additional  hardness  to 
the  shell  that  incloses  the  pearl,  so  do  the 
storms  and  waves  of  life  add  force  to  the  char- 
acter of  man. 
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From  the  Independent. 
LA  CRECHE  ;  OR,  OUT-OF-THE-WAYS  IN  PARIS. 

BY    N.   S.  DODGE. 

The  wife  of  a  Parisian  laborer  pulls  in  the 
same  boat  with  her  husband.  He  has  no  no- 
tion that  the  care  of  the  family  demands  her 
exclusive  attention.  The  idea  of  home  has 
small  lodgment  in  a  Frenchman's  breast. 
The  husband  demands  that  the  wife  supple- 
ment his  gains  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  all  over  the 
empire,  where  the  former  depends  for  liveli- 
hood upon  his  toil,  whether  as  day-laborer, 
mechanic,  servant  or  tradesmen,  the  latter 
pursues  some  vocation,  as  best  she  may,  in 
the  streets  or  gardens,  along  the  boulevards,  or 
in  the  market-houses.  This  leads,  of  course, 
to  the  desertion  of  children.  Where  hunger 
and  maternal  affection  come  in  conflict,  in- 
fants succumb,  despite  the  dreams  of  poets. 
The  foundling  hospitals,  month  after  month, 
found  their  revolving  boxes  full,  not  of  waifs 
and  estrays  alone,  but  of  children  born  in 
wedlock  ;  and  hence  came,  several  years  ago, 
the  establishment  of  Les  Creches  (The  Cribs) 
for  the  reception  of  offspring  of  tender  age, 
requiring  care  during  the  working  hoars  of 
the  day.  These  institutions,  supported  in 
part  only  by  the  payment  of  those  who  use 
them,  are  open  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night,  at  the  charge  of  four  sous  per 
day  for  the  care  and|food  of  each  child — the 
mother,  in  case  the  child  is  not  weaned,  being 
allowed  to  come  at  proper  times  to  suckle  it. 

There  are  twenty  and  more  Les  Creches  in 
Paris  ;  how  many  in  provincial  towns  I  do  not 
know.  As  we  say  in  America,  they  are  an  insti- 
tution. Since  their  establishment  the  number 
of  foundlings  has  greatly  diminished.  As 
an  alternative,  the  poor  grasp  at  them  eagerly. 
They  are  not  self-supporting.  The  govern- 
ment assists  in  keeping  them  alive.  But  they 
are  a  great  good,  a  real  boon  to  the  deserving 
poor ;  a  premium — to  use  a  cant  phrase — upon 
good  behaviour,  a  saving  to  the  great  eleemo- 
synary foundations  of  the  metropolis,  and  a 
safety-valve  (let  what  is  left  of  common-sense 
Christianity  in  our  cities  study  it !)  for  the  es- 
cape of  what  would  otherwise  grow  into  ter- 
rible mischief. 

Resolving  to  visit  a  Creche,  I  asked  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  who  was  particularly  cour- 
teous, whether  he  could  direct  me.  He  as- 
sured me  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Paris. 

"  If  you  doubt  my  word,"  he  said,  "  you 
can  inquire  at  the  police  office  yonder.  The 
police  know  evervthing,  and  they  will  tell 
you." 

To  the  police  office  I  went.  The  chief  of- 
ficer, who  was  writing  at  a  table,  politely 
pointed  to  a  seat,  and,  having  finished  his 
note,  inquired  my  wishes. 


"La  Creche  I  La  Creche  /"  said  he.    I  knov\  j 
nothing  of  it;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  j 
Are  you  quite  certain  you  are  correct  in  the 
name?" 

"  Quite  certain." 

"  What  is  La  Creche,  then  ?"  asked  he. 

"  A  place  where  infants  are  taken  care  of.'  i 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  Foundling  Hospital  ?'| 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  quite  another  thing — not  al 
hospital  at  all."  And  I  began  to  question  | 
whether  even  the  French  police,  the  best  inl 
the  world,  did  know  everything.  j 

"Tenez  Monsieur — sit  down — I  will  makf 
inquiries."    And  he  rang  a  bell. 

A  tall  swordsman  entered,  bowing  low  ■ 
with  that  deference  a  French  official  never! 
forgets,  even  though  about  arresting  you.  1 

"  This  gentleman  wants  to  visit  La  Creche 
Do  you  know  what  that  is  and  where  it  is  tq 
be  found  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question  for  my  comrade,  sir  ' 
He  knows  all  about  La  Creche,  for  madamif 
leaves  the  baby  there  while  she  works  all 
the  dressmaker's,  and  he  will  answer  it  satis  j 
factorily." 

"  Send  him  here." 

The  man  entered  in  a  moment.  "LA 
Creche"  said  he,  "is  not  a  hospital,  nor  arJI 
the  children  foundlings.  Respectable  people? 
alone  encourage  La  Creche.  There  is  no  sec  f  i 
resy.  It  is  a  house  for  the  reception  of  pooi 
people's  infants  while  their  mothers  are  alii 
work  ;  and  there  is  no  charity  about  it." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  said,  respecting  the  fel  ■ 
low's  honest  pride.  "  It  is  just  where  I  want! 
to  go.    Can  you  show  me  ?    Is  it  far  ? 

"  That  at  Rue  de  Chaillot,  No.  40,  Mond 
sieur,  is  nearest;  you  can  walk  it  in  ten  min 
ates.    I  am  on  beat,  and  cannot  accompany; 
you.    But  you  will  easily  find  the  place." 

In  a  short  time  I  found  myself,  not  at  4({| 
Rue  de  Chaillot,  but  close  by,  at  a  plaii  j 
house,  in  a  cheap  alley,  just  behind  a  bathing 
establishment.     This,  then,  is   one   of  fail 
creches.    The  tenement  was  situated  at  tht.'ij 
end  of  an  airy,  open  court ;  and  approaching 
the  door,  I  could  look  down  into  a  garden  be 
low,  where  a  good  part  of  what  I  had  come  t( 
see  was  open  to  general  view.    Under  th<* 
shadow  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  further  oi; 
under  that  of  a  wide  awning,  spread  on  pole 
to  intercept  the  broiling  rays  of  the  sun,  la;' 
sprawling,  laughing,  kicking,  crowing  am 
screaming  together  two  or  three  groups  of  in. 
fants  and  young  children,  from  six  months  t< 
four  years  of  age.    A  merry-faced,  middle 
aged  woman  came  to  the  door  at  the  sum 
mons  of  the  knocker,  and,  in  answer  to  nv 
inquiry  whether  I  might  inspect  La  Cucht 
invited  me  to  come  in. 

It  was  a  plain,  old-fashioned  house,  Tw<!  ] 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  opened  upon  il 
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Teen-sward  enclosure.  These,  each  being 
bout  twenty  feet  square,  were  the  only  parts 
f  the  building  appropriated  to  La  Creche. 
n  one,  designed  for  the  older  children,  were 
l  series  of  miniature  berths  placed  round  the 
rails,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor,  so  that 
10  damage  could  ensue  in  case  the  occupants 
hould  roll  out  upon  the  ground.  Several 
ihildren  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four 
'ears,  were  fast  asleep  in  these  little  beds; 
he  window  curtains  being  drawn  so  as  to  al- 
ow a  dim  light  only  in  the  apartment.  The 
dr  was  fresh  and  cool ;  the  cribs  mattressed 
md  pillowed,  with  a  scant  covering  fitted  for 
/he  hot  weather;  fly-nets  drawn  carefully  over 
iach  little  sleeper ;  and  a  revolving  fan,  kept 
n  motion  by  weights,  caused  a  constant  cir- 
culation in  the  atmosphere.  When  the  ma- 
;ron  drew  aside  the  curtain  and  let  in  the  sun- 
shine, a  little  urchin,  beautiful  as  one  of 
Raphael's  cherubs,  roused  up,  and,  staring 
with  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  seemed  puz- 
ded  at  the  unwonted  apparition;  but,  not 
oeiug  able  to  make  anything  of  it,  he  thrust 
bis  thumb  deep  into  his  mouth  and  lay  down 
igain  to  sleep. 

|  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  prevailed. 
_4rgus-eyed  Aunt  Susan  would  have  discov- 
ered neither  cobwebs  nor  dust,  litter  nor  dis- 
arrangement, in  either  of  these  two  rooms. 
There  were  no  carpets  ;  there  was  scant  fur- 
niture. Of  little  decorations,  save  a  framed 
picture  of  Murilla's  Madonna  hung  over  the 
washstand,  there  was  entire  absence.  But 
the  walls  were  of  pure  white,  the  floor  clean 
as  a  trencher,  the  linen  spotless  as  snow- 
wreaths,  the  curtains  unsoiled  and  starched, 
and  the  air  as  sweet  as  a  May  morning. 

Crossing  a  low  piazza,  to  the  next  and  only 
other  room,  I  noticed  a  green-grocer's  basket 
standing  by  the  railing.  It  contained  radishes, 
onions,  some  heads  of  lettuce,  a  bunch  or  two 
of  cherries  tied  in  pennyworths, small  bouquets 
6r  common  flowers,  and  minute  earthen  pot9 
of  geranium.  It  was  the  property,  the  matron 
said,  of  tine  marcJiande,  la  femmeaun  arthant 
who  had  just  stepped  in  to  suckle  her  three- 
months-old  baby.  The  small  stock  in  trade, 
arranged  by  the  poor  woman  so  aa  best  to  at- 
tract her  customers  in  the  St.  Antoine,  told  the 
story,  common  in  France,  of  the  wife  helping 
to  eke  out  the  scant  daily  wages  of  her  hus- 
band, and  thus  keep  the  wolf  from  tlu>  door. 
On  entering  the  second  room,  the  marchande — 
a,  comely  and  cleanly-dressed  French  woman 
of  tli ico  or  four  and  twenty — was  observed 
(Hitting  at  the  window,  her  child  at  her  breast. 
Around  the  apartment  were  perhaps  five 
and  twenty  cradles,  made  of  metal,  light, 
!  strong,  and  of  the  neatest  possible  design — 
something  after  the  fashion  of  a  sea-shell — 
either  one  of  which  would  be  an  ornament  to 


a  drawing-room,  though  they  probably  cost 
but  a  trifle  in  making.  The  same  exquisite 
cleanliness  —  whitewashed  walls,  scrubbed 
floors,  starched  linen  and  folded  napery — ob- 
tained here  also,  together  with  the  same  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  and  light. 

Leaving  the  young  mother  to  her  cares, 
the  matron  led  me  to  the  garden.  "  There 
are,"  she  remarked,  "  but  five  unweaned  in- 
fants in  La  Creche  to  day  ;  but  we  frequently 
have  twenty  and  sometimes  five  and  twenty 
at  once.  These  children  you  see  playing  are 
all  between  two  and  five."  I  never  saw  a 
prettier  sight.  Thirty  children  or  more, 
dressed  in  every  variety  of  plain  garments, 
with  combed  hair  and  clean  faces,  rolling  on 
the  grass,  kicking  up  their  legs  on  the  mat- 
ting spread  under  the  trees  and  awning,  pat- 
ting about  on  their  tiny  feet,  innocence  look- 
ing out  of  their  happy  eyes,  and  laughing, 
running,  gardening,  and  crowing  as  only 
children  can,  "  tirl  the  heart-strings,"  as  the 
gude-wife  says  in  The  Antiquary,  "  a'  to  the 
life."  A  young  girl  of  sixteen  shared  the 
duty  of  the  matron.  The  care  did  not  seem 
great.  Fun  and  infantile  frolic  constantly 
got  the  better  of  unpleasantries.  A  cheerful 
word,  a  story  or  a  game  would  set  the  little 
roysterers  into  a  romp  that  found  no  bounds 
to  joy. 

M  When  they  tire  themselves  out,"  said  the 
matron,  "they  drop  off  to  sleep,  and  we  carry 
them  into  bed.  That  little  rogue  with  the 
curly  locks  and  brown  face  is  a  deceiver.  He 
pretends  to  be  asleep  ;  and,  when  I  have  put 
him  to  bed,  will  jump  out  and  be  down  here 
again  before  I  can  catch  him.  Ila !  you 
rogue,  you  know  it  is  true  !" 

The  children  all  looked  well  and  healthy. 
Though  pale  and  puny  often  when  they  first 
come,  they  recover  health  and  strength  by  a 
month  or  two's  course  of  La  Creche.  The  re- 
sult is  natural.  Life  that  infants  lead  in  sueh 
a  place,  well  conducted  as  this  surely  was,  is 
the  very  life  that  unconscious  childhood  should 
lead.  The  food  was  good  ;  the  t  imes  of  eating 
frequent  and  regular;  the  life  natural;  the 
rules  simple  as  the  children  for  whom  they 
were  made;  the  restraints  mild  ;  the  punish- 
ment corrective  only,  never  revengeful  ;  the 
amusements  self  originated.  There  were  no 
tasks.  The  pampering  thai  exists  in  the  poor- 
est home  found  no  place  here.  Silly  indulgen- 
ces there  was  no  temptation  for.  Air  and 
exercise,  cleanliness  and  propriety,  mild  re- 
straints and  good-natured  excitements,  kind 
tendance  and  heedful  care,  made  I. a  Crrch' , 
poor  as  its  appointments  were  and  meagre  na 
its  support  necessarily  must  have  been,  a  very 
paradise  for  infants. 

What  has  been  told  are  simple  facts.  Any 
visitor  mu}*  confirm  than.    It  i*  the  narrative 
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of  a  single  la  creche.  Others  may  be  better 
or  worse.  Whatever  there  may  be  to  depre- 
cate in  the  social  aspect  of  Paris,  here,  at 
least,  is  one  instance  in  which  a  Christian 
charity  stretches  forth  a  helping  hand  to  suf- 
fering humanity.  Foundling  hospitals,  be- 
ginning with  us  to  enlist  the  eager  sympathies 
they  have  always  done  at  their  commencement 
in  the  cities  that  have  tried  them — in  Madrid 
and  Naples  and  Paris  and  London,  in  Athens 
even  aid  old  Rome — have  had  one  uniform 
tendency.  Though  they  undoubtedly  preserve 
life,  they  as  certainly  corrupt  morals.  Pre- 
venting infanticide,  they  encourage  seduction. 
Prostitution  has  been  increased  wherever  easy 
means  of  disposing  of  illegitimate  offspring 
has  been  offered — as  offered  it  is — by  indis- 
criminate admission  of  infants  to  a  foundling 
hospital.  To  provide  for  children  without  in- 
quiry is  nothing  less  than  to  remove  one  of 
the  barriers  that  protect  chastity.  La  Creche 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has  no  secrets. 
It  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  family  relation.  Re- 
lieving the  parents,  giving  working-time  to 
the  mother  and  elder  children,  and  increasing 
thereby  the  aggregate  of  wages  earned,  it 
benefits  the  intant.  Peculiarly  applicable  to 
French  life  no  doubt  it  is  ;  but  whether,  in 
some  form,  it  might  not  be  made  to  alleviate 
want  or  help  struggling  industry  in  our  own 
large  cities,  is  worth  a  thought. 


God  has  written  on  the  flowers  that  sweeten 
the  air,  on  the  breeze  that  rocks  the  flower 
upon  the  stem,  upon  the  raindrop  that  re- 
freshes the  sprig  of  moss  that  lifts  its  head  in 
the  desert,  upon  its  deep  chambers,  upon 
every  pencilled  shell  that  sleeps  in  the  cavern 
of  the  deep,  no  less  than  upon  the  mighty 
sun  that  warms  and  cheers  millions  of  crea- 
tures which  live  in  its  light — upon  all  His 
works  He  has  written,  "  None  liveth  for  him- 
self." 


SAVING  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  American  Agriculturist  says :  "  If  one 
waits  until  his  phlox,  pansy,  balsam,  and 
some  other  seeds,  are  ripe,  he  will  gather  none. 
These  plants  and  others  have  a  way  of  burst- 
ing their  capsules  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  throw- 
ing the  seeds  as  far  as  possible.  The  only 
way  to  manage  these  is  to  take  them  as  soon 
as  the  seed  vessel  is  fjll  formed  and  shows 
signs  of  maturity,  and  put  them  where  they 
can  scatter  without  loss.  We  have  used  wire 
sieves  to  cover  such  seed-pods,  and  found 
them  to  work  admirably.  It  is  necessary  for 
one  who  wrould  save  seeds,  whether  for  his 
own  use  or  for  sale,  to  study  the  habit  of  each 
plant,  see  what  its  natural  mode  of  distribut- 
ing its  seed  is,  and  anticipate  it. 


ITEMS. 
The  Human  Heart. — It  is  stated  that  Professor 
j    tlaughton,  of  Dublin,  has  calculate  !  that  the  ven- 
tricles alone  of  the  human  heart  perform  the  total 
daily  work  of  124,208  foot-tons.    For  every  ounce  of 
weight  of  the  heart,  that  organ,  it  is  asserted,  per- 
forms 50,576  foot  pounds  of  work  per  minute,  and 
i    on  the  supposing  that  it  were  to  expend  its  entire 
;    force  in  lifting  its  own  weight  vertically,  it  is  calcu-i 
lated  that  the  heart  would  raise  itself  i9,754  feet  in 
an  hour,  that  is  329|  feet  iu  a  minute.    In  compar-f 
ing  these  figures  with  the  more  familiar  standards, 
it  may  be  interestiug  to  remember  that  a  "horse 
power,"  according  to  Watt's  calculation,  consistatj 
iu  the  force  that  working  eight  hours  a  day  raises^ 
33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  Fromn 
>  Professor  Haughton's  statement,  it  will  be  seen  thai 
the  heart  exercises  a  force  that  would  raise  193,211) 
pounds  one  foot  high  in  a  minute. 

We  have  seen  accounts  of  two  methods  employed^ 
by  savages  to  obtain  fire.    Simply  rubbing  togetheij 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  will  not  do  it.    One  method  iff 
to  take  a  small,  round  stick  and  let  one  coil  of  theil 
string  of  a  bow  pass  round  the  middle  of  it.  i| 
pointed  end  of  the  stick  rests  on  wood,  and  pressurtrl 
is  applied  to  the  other  end  to  hold  it  firin,  while  thd 
bow  is  moved  rapidly  forward  and  backward,  rej 
volving  the  stick,    'ihe  other  method  we  find  re 
ported  from  Kusmos  in  the  Bowdom  .Scientific  Review* 
A  hard  stick,  pointed  like  a  pencil,  is  drawn  forward 
and  backward  on  a  piece  of  soft  wood.    This  makei* 
a  groove,  which  gradually  collects  a  fine  powder  ii^ 
the  ends,  and  this  powder  at  la.it  takes  lire. 

Professor  Gould  has  found  that  the  velocity  of 
the  electric  waves  through  the  Atlantic  cables  inj 
from  7000  to  8000  miles  per  second,  and  depend « 
somewhat  upon  whether  the  circuit  is  formed  by. 
the  two  cables  or  by  one  cable  ana  the  earth.  Tele-i 
graph-wires  upon  poles  in  the  air  conduct  the  eiecl 
trie  waves  with  a  velocity  a  little  more  than  doublJ 
this,  and  it  is  remarked,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  thill 
rapidity  of  the  transmission  increases  with  the  dis| 
tauce  between  the  wire  and  the  earth,  or  the  heighll 
of  the  support.  Wires  buried  in  the  eai\h  like w is. | 
transmit  slowly,  like  submarine  cables.  WireJj 
placed  upon  poles,  but  slightly  elevated,  transmit 
signals  with  a  velocity  of  12,000  miles  per  secondiffl 
while  those  at  a  considerable  height  give  a  velocity! 
of  16,000  or  20,0u0  miles. 

Singular  Arithmetical  Fact. — Any  number  ta 
figures  you  may  wish  to  multiply  by  5,  will  give  thin 
same  result  if  divided  by  2,  a  much  quicker  operafl 
tion  ;  but  you  must  remember  to  annex  a  cypher  t| 
the  answer  when  there  is  no  remainder,  and  whe;  j 
there  is  a  remainder,  whatever  it  may  be,  annex  fi: 
5  to  the  answer.  Multiply  4b'4  by  5,  and  the  answtfj 
will  be  2320;  divide  the  same  by  2,  and  you  havjl 
232,  and  as  there  is  no  remainder  you  add  a  cyphei  j 
Now  take  359,  multiply  by  5,  the  answer  is  1795  ' 
on  dividing  this  by  2,  there  is  179  and  a  remainder! 
you  therelore  place  a  5  at  the  end  of  the  line,  ault 
the  result  is  again  1795.  \ 

Near  Medina,  in  Italy,  wherever  the  earth  isdu«f 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city  are  found  at  the  depth  if. 
fourteen  leet,  consisting  of  paved  streets  and  house.M 
At  26  feet  large  walnut  trees  are  found  in  perfed 
preservation.    Below  those  is  a  soft  chalk  mixt . 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  shells,  under  which  a  j 
vegetables.    At  63  feet  is  a  bed  of  chalk  Jive  fe  | 
deep,  through  which,  when  penetrated,  water  rusho 
up  with  great  violence,  filling  the  newly -made  we)( 
—  The  Moravian. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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iXTRACTS    FROM    THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  261.) 

I  I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  to  omit  record- 
ig  a  circumstance  that  took  place  some  three 
r  four  years  after  removing  to  Pennsylvania; 
owever  uncommon  and  singular  itmayap- 
ear,  yet  it  was  instructive  and  useful  to  me. 
'here  were  three  men  Friend  strangers  that 
at  at  the  head  of  the  meeting  at  the  Falls, 
mere  I  was  a  member.  When  I  came  in 
nd  saw  them  sitting  there,  I  found  I  had  no 
;nowledge  of  them — had  not  seen  any  of 
hem  before,  but  supposed  they  were  all  min- 
sters ;  and  looking  attentively  at  each,  fixed 
pOD  my  man,  one  of  venerable  appearance 
nd  advanced  in  life,  who  sat  at  the  head  of 
he  meeting — that  is  the  man  that  is  to  preach 
j  me.  The  meeting  progressed,  and  two  of 
lie  stranger*,  one  after  the  other,  preached  - 
lid  considerable,  but  it  was  all  nothing  to 
ie.  J  was  wailing  lor  my  man,  he  was  to 
reach  to  me;  my  mind  was  strongly  fixed  on 
,  and  not  willing  to  give  it  up.  Toward  the 
lose  of  the  meeting  he  arose  and  said  :  "It 
as  not,  in  Ins  line  to  appear  in  that  way,  but 
is  impressions  had  been  such  that  he  found 
hat  he  could  not  feel  easy  without  express- 
)g  what  had  fastened  on  his  mind,  lie  then 
/ent  on  to  speak  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
nd  of  their  entering  into  Canaan,  the  laud 
f  promise;  and  that  before  they  could  in- 
erit  it,  it  was  necessary  that  the  old  inhabit- 


ants should  be  overcome  and  subdued,  that 
Israel  might  have  peaceable  possession  ;  and 
this  they  could  never  have  accomplished  had 
not  the  Lord  helped  them.  And  so,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  before  we  can  inherit  the  pro- 
mises, it  is  necessary  that  the  old  inhabitant? 
in  us  should  be  subdued  and  removed  out  of 
the  way  ;  and  this  we  cannot  accomplish  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Lord."  I  was  satisfied, 
and  the  substance  of  his  communication  re- 
mained with  me,  and  furnished  occasion  then, 
and  often  since,  for  contemplation  and  in- 
structive consideration.  I  pjreeived  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  mind  answering  mind, 
and  that  Divine  goodness  condescends  so  far 
to  the  weak  estate  of  His  creatures  who  are 
sincere  and  honest-hearted  as  to  grant  their 
earnest  desires,  and  qualify  instruments  to 
Impart  help  through  outward  means — all,  it 
may  be  said,  of  I L is  ordering  ami  in  His  w  is- 
dom, to  seal  instruction  on  the  mind  prepared 
to  receive  it.  This  aged  and  honorable  elder, 
though  "it  was  not  in  his  line  to  appear  in 
that  way  in  meetings  for  worship,"  felt  im- 
pelled to  break  through,  to  answer  my 
earnest  cravings.  This  being  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  no  room  for  reasonings  or 
doubts  in  regard  to  its  reality. 

I  may  now  advert  to  the  account  given  in 
the  Bible  <>f  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with 
thechildren  of  Israel,  ami  the  many  remark- 
able instances  ami  manifestations  of  His 
power  for  their  deliverance  ami  preservation, 
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which  really  took  place  as  there  recorded,  as 
surely  as  there  ever  was  such  a  people  as  the 
Israelites  or  nation  of  the  Jews.  And  it  has 
been  so  ordered  in  Divine  wisdom,  that  the 
account  of  His  dealings  in  regard  to  outward 
Israel  is  a  very  lively  and  instructive  figure 
and  representation  of  His  dealings  with  spir- 
itual Israel.  All  those  whose  minds  have 
been  in  bondage  under  hard  taskmasters,  and 
have  known  a  being  brought  out  and  deliv- 
ered therefrom,  and  prepared  to  offer  unto 
the  Lord  whatever  he  may  require,  and  to 
make  any  sacrifice  He  calls  for — these  are 
sensible  of  the  many  and  great  obligations 
they  are  under  to  Him  who  hath  been  their 
helper. 

Outward  Israel  were  taught  that  their 
preservation  and  safety,  after  they  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage, 
depended  upon  their  obedience  to  His  word 
and  commandments;  and  whenever  they 
presumed  to  act  in  their  own  will,  and  de- 
pended upon  or  trusted  to  their  own  strength 
and  powers,  they  always  suffered  loss.  After 
they  were  first  brought  even  to  the  borders  of 
the  land,  they  then  and  there,  on  account  of 
the  reported  strongholds  and  giant  like  stat- 
ure of  the  old  inhabitants,  gave  way  to  fears 
and  dismay — distrusting,  and  not  believing 
that  the  power  which  had  done  so  much  for 
them  was  able  to  dispossess  the  old  inhabit- 
ants and  enable  them  to  possess  the  good 
land.  Thus  they  turned  away  from  their 
strength,  murmured,  rebelled  and  transgressed 
against  the  Lord,  and  when  they  found  to 
what  they  were  doomed  in  consequence,  they 
resolutely  determined  to  take  possession,  and 
they  thus  added  to  their  other  transgressions. 
The  rebellious  ones  returned  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  were  worn  out  and  died  there ;  but 
the  two  who  did  not  distrust,  nor  give  way 
to  doubts  and  dismay,  inherited  the  promised 
land. 

So  all  within  us  that  murmurs  and  rebels 
against  the  Lord,  and  distrusts  His  power  to 
enable  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  old  inhabit- 
ants within,  must  be  worn  out  and  die  before 
the  Israel  of  God  can  inherit  the  promises  or 
have  peaceable  possession  of  Spiritual  Ca- 
naan. 

And  as  is  set  forth  in  the  account  that  many 
plagues  were  brought  upon  Pharoah  and  the 
Egyptians,  even  to  the  slaying  of  all  the  first- 
born among  them,  before  they  would  give  up 
and  let  Israel  go  from  serving  them,  even 
so,  in  a  spiritual  sense  or  relation,  all  com- 
parable to  Pharoah  and  the  Egyptians — 
whatever  name  they  bear,  whether  called 
pleasures,  amusements,  pastimes,  fleshly  grati- 
fications, carnal  ease  and  security,  any  and 
everything  that  keeps  the  soul  in  bondage 
under  them, — these  must  have  the  plagues 


which  afflicted  Israel,  brought  upon  them 
even  to  the  slaving  the  first-born  and  father 
of  them  all.  Self  and  oim  will,  before  the 
heavenly  seed  in  the  soul  can  be  freed  from 
their  oppression  and  servitude,  and  set  fully 
at  liberty  to  take  its  journey  from  a  state  of 
bondage  and  captivity,  which,  though  it  may 
lead  through  the  Red  Sea  and  wilderness  foi 
a  season,  yet  will  bring  the  obedient  soul  intc 
the  enjoyment  and  possession  of  a  state  of  en- 
tire happiness,  and  freedom  in  and  under  the 
safe  Leader  of  His  people. 

In  the  19th  year  of  my  age  I  prevailed) 
with  my  father  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  get 
ting  more  school  learning,  which  1  was  verjr 
desirous  of  obtaining.  He  took  board  for  m<4 
at  a  Friend's  house  in  Trenton,  and  sent  mtil 
to  the  Academy,  where  I  made  progress  it 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  some  branches  0| 
the  mathematics.  I  used  to  come  home  ori 
Seventh- days  and  return  on  Second-dajj 
mornings.  There  was  then  a  small  meeting 
of  Friends  in  Trenton,  and  I  always  attendee 
their  mid-week  meeting,  asking  leave  of  MB 
teacher  to  go  when  the  hour  arrived,  and  waJ 
never  denied.  There  was  one  of  the  studend 
near  my  age  that  used  to  divert  himself  witll 
my  hat,  which  was  lower  in  the  crown  anJ 
broader  in  the  brim  than  any  other  in  thj 
school.  He  frequently  took  it  when  he  wen  f 
out,  (the  hats  hung  in  the  entry,)  and  camj 
back  with  a  block  of  wood  atop  of  it  o 
his  head,  or  some  contrivance  to  make  dive] 
sion  at  my  hat's  expense,  but  all  in  a  pleasant] 
way,  and  I  was  mostly  about  even  with  hiiiffl 
when  my  turn  came.  However,  one  meetind| 
day  he  thought  he  would  fix  me,  and  prevent 
my  going ;  so  he  went  out  just  before  the  houJI 
took  my  hat  and  stayed  away  with  it  til 
after  the  time  for  me  to  go,  supposing  I  woulifl 
not  wear  his  to  meeting,  or  any  other  in 
unlike  mine.  But  I  was  not  to  be  so  easil4J 
hindered,  for  when  I  found  my  hat  wasgonii 
I  knew  who  had  taken  it,  and  took  his  ati  ] 
wore  it  to  meeting.  He  was  cured,  and  nev<(] 
meddled  with  my  hat  any  more.  He  wil 
ashamed  to  wear  my  hat  in  the  town  aril 
home  to  his  dinner,  and  would  have  gone  wit  1 
out,  had  not  a  student  that  lived  out  of  tovj 
and  brought  his  dinner  lent  him  his  hat,  i 
being  like  his  own. 

I  kept  steadily  to  the  plain  way  in  which  ; 
was  brought  up,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  if 
did  not  entertain  any  desire  to  depart  fro' 
it  to  imitate  or  be  like  them,  and  was  n[ 
slighted  or  shunned  by  the  teachers  or  t| 
scholars,  but  all  appeared  respectful  a 
willing,  if  not  desirous,  to  be  in  compa! 
with  me.  f 

And  I  believe  if  the  children  of  Frien 
and  also  all  the  members  of  our  Society,  w<  > 
consistent,  and  kept  closely  to  its  princip 
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id  profession  on  all  occasions  and  in  all 
aces,  they  would  be  respected  by  all  more 
an  they  are  when  they  depart  therefrom  in 
nformity  with  those  who  may  have  been 
fferently  educated.    Duplicity  in  conduct 
not  honorable,  and  those  who  accommodate 
eir'  language  or  manner  of  speech  and  ad- 
•ess  to  those  they  meet,  or  with  whom  they 
ay  be  in  company,  will  miss  what  they  aim 
,  and  be  more  likely  to  be  lightly  esteemed 
an  to  gain  respect  from  intelligent  and  ju- 
cious  men  or  women.    Why  should  any  be 
named  of  a  good  profession,  and  falter  in 
rrying  it  out  in  practice  before  all  people 
beresoever  they  may  come? 
After  getting  learning  enough  to  qualify 
r  teaching  a  plain  country  school,  I  engaged 
ue  at  Crosswicks.   Took  board  at  a  Friend's 
'.mse;  taught  school  six  months;  escaped 
i me  snares;  gained  some  experience;  and 
!>t  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  location, 
jive  it  up,  and  returned  home  for  a  few 
seks:  during  which  time  my  mother  was 
iken  sick  and  died  of  the  small  pox.  She 
lok  the  infection,  and  knew  it  not  till  it 
'  oke  out  upon  her.    Her  system  not  being 
yeviously  prepared  for  the  favorable  recep- 
1>n  of  it,  and  she  being  naturally  fleshy,  the 
<sease  took  strong  hold  and  was  sore  upon 
]  sr.  She  was  released  from  suffering  and  died 
:  peace,  on  the  6th  of  Fourth  month,  1797, 
:  the  47th  year  of  her  age. 

Not  long  after  my  mother's  decease,  I 
nened  a  school,  previously  engaged,  at  Mid- 

<  etown  in  Bucks  county,  the  neighborhood 
'  my  father's  nativity,  and  among  my  rela- 
)ns  and  acquaintances;  boarded  with  an 
icle  and  aunt  who  had  a  family  of  children, 

iveral  of  them  grown  up.  Thus  was  I  very 
ijreeably  located,  had  a  good  school,  children 
:  >cked  in,  and  after  a  w  hile  it  so  filled  that  I 
iployed  an  usher.  My  practice  was  always 
ij  have  them  sit  still  a  while  before  school 
iosed  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  to  retire 

<  derly  two  and  two,  and  go  quietly  and  di- 
ictly  to  their  several  homes.    We  all  at- 

nded  mid-week  meetings,  the  school  house 
ing  a  convenient  distance  from  the  meeting- 
]»use. 

One  little  occurrence  respecting  myself  may 
I  related.   I  had  saved  money  and  found  my 

(m  clothes,  and  in  the  fall  had  an  overcoat 

jade  with  a  small  cape  to  it.   The  first  time 

Wore  it  was  when  employed  to  run  sonn- 
ies and  do  somo  surveying.  It  proved  to  he 
i windy  day,  and  my  cape  seemed  to  be  in 
y  way.  When  we  had  completed  'he  sur- 
ly and  I  got  to  my  home,  I  asked  my  aunt 
'  lend  me  her  scissors;  she  brought,  them  to 
Si  I  then  took  my  coat  and  arranged  it 
ir  cutting  off  the  cape.  She  exclaimed. 
What  art  thou  going  to  do  that  for?"  1 


told  her  it  kept  blowing  up  in  my  way.  I 
cut  it  off  close  around  the  collar,  and  wore  it 
so  to  meeting.  Not  long  after  the  tailor  that 
made  it  came,  and  my  aunt  got  the  coat  and 
showed  him  what  I  had  done;  and  when  I 
came  in,  he  told  me  I  must  not  wear  it  so  ;  he 
would  take  off  the  collar,  take  out  the  welt, 
and  sew  the  collar  on  again.  1  told  him  I 
was  willing  to  wear  it  as  it  was,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  my  folly  in  having  it  put  on  ;  but  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  I  allowed  him  to 
take  it  and  do  as  he  liked. 

I  used  to  give  two  weeks'  vacation  in  sum- 
mer time  and  help  my  father  get  in  his  har- 
vest. Some  time  in  Eighth  month  I  was  ill 
at  my  father's  of  a  fever.  I  was  brought  very 
low,  much  reduced  in  flesh,  with  scarcely  any 
strength  left.  Our  family  doctor  had  done 
the  best  he  could,  but  could  not  arrest  the 
force  of  the  disease.  I  felt  as  though  my  end 
might  be  near — already  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  I  then  entreated  of  the  Lord,  that  it" 
it  was  his  will  to  release  me  from  my  bodily 
suffering,  that  his  will  might  be  done,  I  was 
entirely  resigned.  Thus  being  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfect  resignation  and  waiting  in  it, 
a  pure  ineffable  Light  arose  in  my  mind,  il- 
luminating the  whole  inner  man,  and  showing 
me  clearly  that  it  was  the  Divine  will  I  should 
be  restored  to  health  again — that  there  was  a 
service  for  me  in  the  church  and  among  my 
fellow  creatures — and  that  I  should  live  to  a 
good  old  age.  About  the  number  of  years 
was  shown  me,  which  I  have  not  yet  attaint  <i. 
And  now,  after  more  than  half  a  century  has 
passed  over  me  since  the  above  ever  memo- 
rable event  and  revelation,  I  feel  bound  to 
declare  and  to  place  it  upon  record,  that  Di- 
vine immediate  revelation  hath  not  ceased, 
and  that  lie  who  is  a  covenant  keeping  God 
made  the  revelation  so  plain  and  clear  to  my 
understanding  that  there  was  no  room  tor 
doubt  nor  uncertainty.  Not  long  after  this 
father  came  to  my  bedside — stood  and  looked 
at  me  with  much  concern.  I  perceived  hie 
great  anxiety  on  my  account,  supposing  my 
end  was  near.  I  said  to  him,  "  1  .-hall  live."' 
I  said  no  more,  and  told  no  one  what  I  had 
seen,  or  what  had  been  shown  me. 

Some  time  before  I  was  taken  sick,  T  wss 
apprehensive  that  the  pleasures  and  enjoyment. 

or  the  company  of  young  people  had  too  mueh 
place  in  my  mind,  to  the  hindering  of  the 
growth  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  had  read  of 
some  young  men  who,  by  a  spell  of  sickl  1% 
had  for  a  season  been  reclaimed  from  their 
wanderings;  ami  I  thought  if  being  thus  vis- 
ited would  aid  me  on  my  heavenly  jouim  v,  I 
was  willing,  if  not  desirous,  it  should  be  so — 
as  I  felt  the  Deed  of  help  and  advancement, 

I  always  took  delight  in  the  company  and 
social  couverse  of  innocent,  inlclligi  ul  young 
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people.  The  pleasant,  cheerful  enjoyment  of 
the  social  circle  was  very  agreeable  to  me. 
I  took  ranch  interest  in  the  sprightly,  chaste 
conversation  of  virtuous  young  women ;  the 
speaking  eye,  the  bright  and  beaming  coun- 
tenance, and  sweet  voice,  had  charms  to  me 
exceeding  any  other  visible  or  earthly  object, 
— almost  superhuman. 

I  never  entertained  the  idea  or  belief  that 
innocent  cheerfulness  was  inconsistent  with 
true  Christianity,  on  suitable  occasions  when 
we  felt  at  liberty  to  enjoy  it. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  frivol- 
ity and  cheerful  pleasantry — a  wide  distinc- 
tion. The  last  quality  appears  to  be  justifiable 
in  a  Christian  under  proper  care  not  to  ex- 
ceed due  bounds.  I  cannot  suppose  any  have 
so  just  a  cause  to  feel  joyous  as  those  who 
have  a  peaceful  conscience  and  a  smiling 
heaven. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
No  follies  to  have  to  repent  ; 
To  look  on  the  past  and  be  able  to  say, 
My  time  has  been  properly  spent." 

And  yet  when  we,  through  un  watchfulness, 
have  missed  it,  there  is  a  godly  sorrow  to  be 
endured,  that  worketh  repentance  unto  salva- 
tion not  to  be  repented  of. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  compared  in  Scrip- 
ture to  a  garden  enclosed — its  walls  salvation 
— its  gates  praise.  Much  depends  on  the 
government  of  the  Church — or,  rather,  on  the 
spirit  by  which  it  is  governed. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  through  negligence, 
the  hedge  is  broken,  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest — the  animal  propensities — will  enter 
and  overrun  the  heritage.  The  aperture  may 
be  very  small  at  first,  but  the  little  "  foxes" 
will  creep  in,  and  not  only  spoil  the  vines 
that  have  tender  grapes,  but,  as  they  continue 
their  depredations,  room  will  be  made,  by 
little  and  little,  till  those  of  larger  size  will 
enter,  and  in  this  way  a  path  be  made  for  the 
destroyer.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
are  called  to  labor  in  this  garden  or  vineyard, 
while  endeavoring  to  mind  the  hedge,  should 
be  very  careful  "where  they  set  their  feet 
among  the  plants  of  God,"  lest  they  crush  the 
tender  vine.  Let  them  use  the  pruning  knife 
with  great  caution,  and  be  diligent  to  dig 
about  and  to  water,  and  with  clear  discern- 
ment direct  the  "  tendril  where  to  cling,"  that 
it  may  receive  strength  and  nourishment  from 
the  true  vine,  for  "  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself."  If  we  are  thus  concerned  to 
avoid  right  hand  and  left  hand  errors,  I  have 
faith  to  believe  the  principle  professed  by 
Friends,  which  is  immediate  Divine  revela- 


tion— the  spirit  of  truth,  the  witness  for  G«|j 
placed   in  the   heart — will  shine  with  i 
creasing  lustre.    Sons  will  be  brought  fro  ] 
far,  and  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earl  J 
— from  the  vain  and  deceitful  pleasures  whi<|  j 
perish  with  the  using,  to  the  permanent  eil 
joyment  of  a  well-spent  life.    We  shall  th|l 
answer  the  end  of  our  being,  which  is  to  glfflw 
rify  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  enjoy  swe 
communion  and  fellowship  with  Him,  wifclH 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  one  anothei  i 

R.  Hill.  J  j 
Richmond,  Ind.,  6th  mo.  21,  1870. 

 ,  <B>  ,   I 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RISING  IN  TIME  OF  PRAYER. 

The  suggestions  in  the  14th  No.  of  the  J? SI 
telligencer,  on  Society  Welfare,  were  so  in  awn 
cordance  with  my  owTn  feelings  that  I  real 
them  with  peculiar  pleasure.    And  to  me  I 
seems  very  fitting  that  an  interchange  of  e]«[ 
pression  on  any  subject  connected  with  thljj 
welfare  of  the  Society  should  be  alloweil 
through  the  medium  of  this  paper.   With  thlj 
kindness  and  forbearance  which  should  chf i 
racterize  us  all,  no  harm  could  result  then| 
from.    It  is  assumed  that  we  all  desire  to  b  • 
instructed  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  oui[| 
present  and  future  well  being,  and  that  no  fea  j 
of  losing  the  old  shall  prevent  our  acceptin.  i 
the  new  ;  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  rest  sat  • 
isfied  with  the  "manna"  which  our  father! 
gathered,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  food  ■  , 
which  is  adapted  to  our  present  condition 
and  will  suffice  for  the  wants  of  our  day. 

All  customs,  when  they  degenerate  int<l 
lifeless  forms,  become  hindrances  to  our  spir- 
itual growth,  and  as  such  should  be  aban  j 
doned.     I  have  long  felt  that  the  one  o 
rising  at  the  time  of  public  supplication  i>:  I 
objectionable  in  its  character,  because  it  pre' 
sents  no  advantages,  and  by  the  unsettlemen 
of  the  meeting  has  a  tendency  to  destro) 
whatever  good  might  arise  therefrom.    I  an 
the  more  impelled  to  this  conclusion  by  hav 
ing  been  present  recently  on  such  an  occasion 
when  the  speaker  stood,  and  the  meeting  o:  ff 
course  remained  seated,  the  impressivenes*  1 
and  solemnity  was  so  marked,  the  stillness  sc  1 
profound,  that  I  thought  the  influence  musi  1 
have  been  felt  by  every  mind.    Now  if  friend;  *  J 
so  exercised  could  see  and  feel  the  propriet}' 
of  this  change — if  they  could  realize  that  the '  5 
Spirit  was  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  posturu  1 
assumed — no  further  action  on  the  subjee 
would  be  necessary.    But  if  this  cannot  bt 
the  case,  is  it  not  time  for  us  as  a  people  tc  li 
abandon  the  custom  by  tacit  consent.    Witbj  * 
all  deference  to  such  Friends  as  may  diffei  *: 
from  us  in  judgment,  I  submit  these  fev  ^ 
suggestions. 

6th  mo.  20th,  1870,  E.  :  a- 
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FATHER  KNOWS. 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  opening  a  box 
f  dry  goods.  His  little  son  was  standing 
tear,  and,  as  his  father  took  the  packages 
rorn  the  box,  he  laid  some  of  them  upon  the 
rni  of  the  boy.  A  young  friend  and  play- 
aate  of  the  merchant's  son  was  standing  by 
Doking  on.  As  parcel  after  parcel  was  laid 
pon  the  arm  of  the  boy,  his  friend  began  to 
ear  his  load  was  becoming  too  heavy,  and 
lid, — 

"Johnny,  don't  you  think  you've  got  as 
luch  as  you  can  bear?" 

"Never  mind,"  answered  Johnny,  in  a 
veet,  happy  tone,  "  father  knows  how  much 

can  carry." 

Brave,  trusting  little  fellow!  He  did  not 
row  restless  or  impatient  under  the  burden, 
here  was  no  danger,  he  felt,  that  his  father 
ould  lay  too  heavy  a  load  on  him.  His 
ther  knew  his  strength,  or  rather  the  weak- 
3ss  of  that  little  arm,  and  would  not  over- 
sk  it.  More  than  all,  his  father  loved  him, 
id  therefore  would  not  harm  him.  It  is  such 
spirit  of  loving  trust  in  Him  that  God  de- 
es all  His  children  to  possess. — Moravian. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF   FRIENDS  NO.  XVII. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetikg  of  1870. 
It  must  have  been  observed  by  those  who 
tended  dur  late  Yearly  Meeting,  that  in  ad- 
iion  to  the  large  attendance,  (allusion  is 
]d  to  men's  meeting,)  an  increased  interest 
*  the  proceedings  was  manifested  by  all  pre- 
lt;  and  that  a  renewed  life,  compared  with 
mer  years,  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
eting.   In  reflecting  as  to  the  cause  of  this, 
will  be  found  largely  owing  to  the  active 
■fticipation  of  a  number  of  the  younger 
mbers,  and  those  not  heretofore  accustomed 
t  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and  in  the  con- 
uent  diversityof  the  views  presented,  united 
all  nevertheless  were  by  a  common  feeling 
harity,  forbearance  and  love. 
VVe  may  derive,  from  the  change  for  the 
ter  thus  apparent,  and  a  consideration  of 
causes,  both  encouragement  and  instruc- 
i.    We  all  desire  that  this  increased  life 
y  continue,  and  diffuse  itself  throughout 
our  meetings;  and  we  have  seen  how  it  may 
produced.    Jt  conies  from  breaking  up  in 
ajioasu re  the  traditional  routine  and  same- 
w\i  that  has  so  much  prevailed  in  our  disci 
|.  lary  meet  ings,  and  encouraging  greater 
frjdom  of  expression  among  the  younger  and 

■  re  backward  members.  We  have  seen 
m -cover  that  a  diversity  of  views,  while 
te  ling  to  produce;  life  and  interest  among 

■  is  attended  with  no  evil  consequences  so 
mU  as  doctrinal  disputations  are  discarded, 

■  there  exists  true  Christian  charity  and 


forbearance,  and  that  "  love  for  one  another," 
which  Christ  laid  down  as  the  true  test  of  di3- 
cipleship. 

The  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself,  why 
have  the  younger  members  come  to  take  a 
greater  interest  than  formerly,  and  how  may 
this  interest  be  kept  alive  and  enlarged  in  the 
future?  The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this 
inquiry  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  Lyce- 
ums, Swarthraore  meetings,  Freedmen's  and 
Indian  Aid  Associations,  First-day  schools, 
and  other  outside  organizations,  which  have 
brought  young  and  old  together  for  objects 
of  culture,  benevolence,  and  social  intercourse, 
and  thus  awakened  an  increased  religious  in- 
terest. Our  established  Society  meetings,  dis- 
ciplinary and  religious,  while  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  the  manifestation  of  this  awakened 
religious  interest,  have  done,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  but  little  to  produce  it. 

To  avail  ourselves  properly  of  the  experi- 
mental knowledge  which  this  inquiry  affords, 
and  turn  it  fully  to  account  for  our  future 
growth  and  prosperity,  it  is  necessary  that 
still  more  general  and  effective  measures  be 
taken  to  interest,  employ  and  bring  out  the 
younger  members,  and  that,  too,  by  the  So- 
ciety in  its  organized  capacity. 

The  serious  deportment  of  elderly  Friends, 
and  the  solemn  tone  which  pervades  our 
meetings,  impress  upon  the  younger  and  back- 
ward members  a  feeling  of  awe  which  practi- 
cally excludes  them  from  participation  in 
meeting  affairs.  To  remedy  this,  it  seems 
necessary  that  some  means  be  provided  by 
which  the  young  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  in  the  presence  and  interchange  views 
with  their  elder  brethren,  under  circumstances 
that  will  inspire  a  feeling  of  perfect  freedom  ; 
and  this  would  have  a  most  salutary  influence 
upon  both  classes.  The  circumstances  necessa- 
ry to  this  freedom  and  interchange  of  thought 
are  not  to  be  found  either  in  our  meetings 
for  worship  or  for  discipline,  nor  is  it  desirable 
perhaps  that  they  should  be  of  this  char- 
acter; nor  is  it  proper  that  so  important  an 
object  be  left  to  the  chance  of  outside  organi- 
zations, to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  particu- 
lar. In  leaving  so  much  of  what  properly 
concerns  the  whole  Society  to  outside  move- 
ments, great  loss  is  sustained  for  want  of  the 
steadying  influence  of  many  of  our  older  and 
more  experienced  members  of  a  conservative 
cast  of  mind;  and  especially  is  this  the  (MUM 
in  regard  to  movements  calculated  to  mould 
the  future  character  of  our  Society,  by  oper* 
B ting  upon  the  mindsof  its  younger  members. 
If  the  necessity  that  exists  for  reform  in  tins 
direction  was  duly  appreciated,  the  means  tor 
its  accomplishment  would  not  bo  long  want* 
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Fiijnds  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
speak  in  our  business  meetings,  and  who  do 
so  with  facility,  are  too  apt  to  occupy  an  un- 
due share  of  time,  and  often  unprofitably,  by 
a  mere  repetition  of  what  others  have  already 
said,  or  which  they  themselves  have  said  per- 
haps many  times,  or  by  long  and  frequent 
communications  that  have  little  if  any  rele- 
vancy to  the  business  before  the  meeting,  but 
which  occupy  the  time  often  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  younger  and  more  diffident  members, 
whose  freshness  and  originality  might  furnish 
the  life  of  which  we  are  so  much  in  need. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  will 
make  it  a  subject  of  careful  reflection,  that 
what  Friends  need  is  to  bring  their  usages, 
their  forms  and  their  modes  of  proceeding  to 
the  test  of  a  higher  rationality  and  more  lib- 
eral culture.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  to  inti- 
mate that  there  is  any  lack  of  rational  cul- 
ture among  Friends,  as  men  and  women,  but 
that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  it  in  religious 
matters,  which  have  been  permitted  to  degen- 
erate too  much  into  traditionalism. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  decry  reason 
or  "creaturely  wisdom"  as  it  is  sometimes 
disparagingly  called,  until  it  is  to  be  feared 
this  feeling  has  become  with  many  an  irra- 
tional prejudice,  which  needs  only  a  proper 
discrimination  for  its  correction.  Reason  is  a 
divine  attribute  of  our  nature,  and  is  not  to 
be  ignored,  but  kept  in  subordination  to  that 
higher  principle  which  we  call  religion.  We 
cannot  have  too  much  of  the  one,  but  may 
have  too  little  of  the  other.  While  we  em- 
ploy all  the  powers  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  us  in  our  secular  affairs,  is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  employ  less  than  all  in 
the  higher  service  of  worshipping  the  Al- 
mighty? The  command  to  the  Israelites  of 
old  was,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might;"  and  are  we  to  withhold 
the  noblest  of  all  our  natural  powers,  our  rea- 
son, in  the  highest  work  to  which  we  are 
called,  that  of  the  service  of  our  Maker? 
These  criticisms  are  not  made  in  a  censorious 
spirit,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to 
profitable  reflection.  T.  H.  S. 


Go  out  in  the  spring,  when  the  sun  is  yet 
far  distant,  and  you  can  scarcely  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  its  beams,  scattered  as  they  are 
over  the  wide  face  of  creation  ;  but  collect 
those  beams  to  a  focus,  and  they  kindle  up  a 
flame  in  an  instant.  So  the  man  that  squan- 
ders his  talents  and  his  strength  in  many 
things  will  fail  to  make  an  impression  with 
either;  but  let  him  draw  them  to  a  point,  let 
him  strike  at  a  single  object,  and  it  will  yield 
before  him. 


QUIET  VIRTUES. 

The  power  and  efficiency  of  energetic  I 
fort  are  so  evident  that  few  in  this  busy  lam 
need  urging  to  adopt  ihem.  Exertion  is  unj 
versally  applauded,  while  its  opposite,  in  a. 
the  shades  of  feeble  inertia  or  culpable  indo 
lence,  receives  contempt.  So  high  is  the  r« 
spect  we  accord  to  energy,  that  we  are  in  somi 
danger  of  underrating  another  class  of  vifj 
tues,  opposite  in  their  nature,  but  not  le,<: 
valuable  to  the  development  of  character- 
those  that  may  be  placed  under  the  genersi 
head  of  patience.  It  is  a  common  impressioi 
that  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  actual  ejj 
ertion,  we  are  accomplishing  nothing,  ani 
that  those  who  from  any  circumstances,  ( 
in  any  degree,  are  debarred  from  a  life  of  cox 
stant  activity,  are  by  that  much  living  to  i 
purpose  in  the  world. 

A  truer  insight  into  character  shows  th: 
the  passive  virtues  are  as  needful  to  its  p© 
fection  as  the  active ;  that  there  is  a  heroisi 
in  suffering  as  well  as  in  doing,  in  inward  p 
tience  as  well  as  in  outward  performance.  ( 
the  two  classes  of  virtues  the  former  is  tl 
more  difficult  to  practice,  and  the  more  rai 
Men  naturally  love  to  be  active.  They  a 
eager  to  press  into  the  arena  of  busy  life,  an 
to  take  their  places  among  the  workers  of  tl 
world.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  any  1 
the  actual  sluggard  to  be  up  and  doing;  an 
there  is  a  natural  thirst  in  every  healthy  hi 
ture  for  the  active  exercise  of  the  facultl 
Besides  this  craving  of  nature  for  activity,^ 
rewards  are  palpable  and  follow  closely  on« 
performance.  Toil  is  swreetened  by  the  antiil 
pation  of  its  speedy  results,  and  society  \ 
stows  her  favors  with  lavish  hand  on  the  e 
ergetic  and  the  industrious.  None  of  thk 
stimulants  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  t! 
humbler  and  more  retiring  virtues  of  patie&J 
and  endurance.  If  we  bear  trials  nobly** 
we  forgive  injuries  cheerfully,  if  wre  restrif 
anger  or  envy,  if  we  cultivate  serenity  in  fc. 
midst  of  annoyances,  we  must  have  so^ifi 
deeper  and  more  secret  motive  than  thet 
plause  of  men  or  the  hope  of  material  ben©] 
In  this  sphere  of  virtue,  no  ambition  excil 
no  passion  stimulates,  principle  only  can  I01 
and  the  hope  of  attaining  higher  moral  ex« 
lence  must  be  the  chief  allurement. 

Great  men  in  action  often  signally  fail, 
these  passive  virtues.     It  is  frequently*! 
hardest  trial  of  heroism  to  do  nothingW 
wait,  and  many  who  perform  the  grand 
exploits  known  to  humanity,  when  they 
rive  at  that  stage  where  greatness  consist- 
patience  and  forbearance,  lose  their  dign;  I 
and  sometimes  astonish  the  world  as  much 
their  weakness  as  they  have  before  by  tl 
power.    If  there  is  heroism  in  action  that  i 
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cites  admiration,  there  is  a  sublimity  in  pa- 
tience that  commands  veneration. 

In  all  efforts  to  improve  or  reform  others, 
these  gentle  virtues  play  an  important  part. 
While  many  will  openly  repel  active  methods 
to  control  them,  none  can  resist  the  unpre- 
tentious goodness  that  controls  by  example, 
and  only  draws  others  to  it  by  the  attraction 
of  its  own  sweetness.  Not  aiming  to  subdue, 
it  yet  melts  the  icy  heart  by  its  own  warmth, 
and  effects  by  quiet  example  what  thousands 
of  precepts  would  fail  toestablish.  None  can 
fully  estimate  the  value  of  these  quiet  vir- 
tues as  a  power  in  human  life.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  their  comparative  effective- 
ness, when  Ave  remmember  how  often  while 
we  have  remained  indifferent  to  the  most 
zealous  efforts  openly  made,  we  have  yielded 
an  involuntary  respect  to  the  silent  example 
of  noble  endurance,  of  love  and  trust  and  pa- 
tience. 

There  are  some  who,  from  lack  of  health 
or  opportunity,  cannot  hope  to  be  great  in  ac- 
tion. They  mourn,  perchance,  their  disabili- 
ty, believing  that  they  can  be  of  no  use  in  the 
world.  Such  may  take  courage  from  the 
great  truth  that  a  higher  possibility  than  that 
of  action  is  granted  them.  They  can  suffer 
oobly,  bear  bravely,  love  and  trust  steadfast- 
ly, and  in  so  doing  may  exert  an  untold  pow- 
ir  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  others,  while 
leveloping  the  best  parts  of  their  own  char- 
icters.  Those  to  whom  active  energy  is  na- 
;ural  will  increase  their  power  for  good,  by 
he  cultivation  of  a  patient  and  forbearing 
ipirit.  These  virtues,  if  cherished,  will  spring 
ip  in  every  breast,  bearing  a  rich  harvest 
vhich,  while  blessing  the  owner,  shall  also  en- 
ible  him  to  benefit  his  fellow-beings. — Public 
ledger. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Yesterday  we  read  the  minutes  of  your  late 
rearly  Meeting.  Jt  is  indeed  wonderful — 
le  community  of  feeling — the  sensible  pre* 
ice  overshadowing  an  assembly  like  that, 
low  the  whole  body  seemed  lifted  up  out  of 
self  into  a  higher  sphere!  Dost  thou  not 
link  it  is  a  little  foretaste1  of  the  state  for 
hich  we  all  pray,  when  we  say,  "  Thy  king- 

om  come."  J>ut  then,  dear  S.,  the  ooming 
own — that  is  what  disappoints  inc.  We 
way  from  these  gatherings,  feeling  that  sure- 
r  we  shal  I  do  better  henceforth,  and  yet,  such 
short  distance  from  our  "  place  of  blessing," 
e  come  to  "  bitter  waters"  and  "  murmur. " 
Te  think  we  stand,  perhaps,  and  that  is  why 


we  fall,  to  destroy  our  self-confidence.    I  have 
had  so  many  such  experiences  that  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  I  must 
"Watch  and  pray — 
While  grace  dt-scerds  all  fileDtly 
Sufficient  for  each  day." 

It  will  not  do  to  depend  upon  the  heavenly 
manna  that  was  gathered  yesterday.  I  often 
think  of  Madame  Guion's  frequent  seasons  of 
"recollection."  How  delightful  a  privilege 
it  is  to  be  permitted  to  settle  accounts  with 
our  Great  Judge  daily  and  hourly,  and  when 
we  feel  convicted  of  wrong  doing,  to  go  to 
Him  immediately,  as  a  child  to  its  father; 
tell  Him  we  are  sorry,  and  ask  Him  to 
strengthen  us  in  our  endeavor  to  keep  from 
falling  again.  When  this  is  done  in  sincerity 
and  humility,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  know 
that  "  while  we  were  calling  He  answered," 
and  that  we  have  received  strength  just  for 
the  asking,  and  feel  too  that  our  fall  is  blotted 
out  and  will  not  appear  against  us.  We  can 
then  lie  down  at  night  with  a  heart  that  has 
gone  to  judgment  beforehand,  and  go  to  our 
sleep 

"With  little  thought  or  care, 
Whether  our  waking  find  us  here  or  there.''' 


My  mind  is  impressed  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  I  AM. 
"  How  marvelous  are  all  His  works,"  and 
how  wonderfully  He  leads  His  children  along, 
through  heights  and  through  depths,  as  He 
may  discover  their  needs  to  be.  May  "  neith- 
er principalities  nor  powers,  things  present 
nor  to  come,  ever  separate  us  from  our  love 
for  and  dependence  cn  Him. 

Those  who  are  of  clean  hands  and  pure 
hearts,  have  access  to  the  living  Fountain  ; 
and  if  the  stream  of  love  and  life  be  graciously 
permitted  to  flow  through  these,  how  impor- 
tant that  the  channel  be  kept  pure,  that  so 
the  stream  be  uncontaminated  and  prove  re- 
freshing. 

I  have  felt  a  strong  desire  that  we  may  do 
all  which  presents  to  view  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  our  day,  even  if  that  work  can  onlv 
be  compared  to  the  handing  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  one  of  the  weary,  who  may  be  readv 
to  faint  by  the  way.  We  cannot  tell  by  out- 
side appearances  who  these  are,  but  if  the 
channel  be  kept  open  and  pure,  the  stream 
will  flow  and  reach  unto  tli use  for  whose  re- 
freshment it  was  designed. 

Thinking  it  may  be  a  little  help  to  thee, 
and  tend  to  withdraw  thy  dependence  from 
thy  fellow  pilgrims,  unto  *  bom,  perhaps,  thou 
art  too  much  disposed  to  look  now  in  thy  tirst 
petting  out,  I  am  willing  to  tell  line  a  little 
how  it  has  been  with  me  in  days  thai  are  past. 
In  seasons  of  trial,  wheu  I  was  tossed  aud  uot 
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comforted,  I  would  counsel  with  this,  that  or 
the  other  friend,  (those,  too,  of  much  experi- 
ence,) but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  brought  me 
no  comfort,  but  increased  my  weakness,  so  that 
I  found  it  best  when  trials  came,  or  exercises 
pressed  heavily  upon  me,  to  endeavor  to  wait 
patiently,  and  quietly  to  hope,  for  the  arising 
of  Divine  Light.  Thirf  always  proved  suffi- 
cient for  me,  and  now,  in  ray  advanced  life, 
I  find  it  equally  necessary  for  me  to  watch 
and  wait,  and  depend  solely  upon  the  heav- 
enly Helper,  as  at  any  period  of  my  life. 
Now,  my  dear,  what  I  have  found  best  for 
myself,  I  sometimes  recommend  to  my  friends. 
It  is  very  strengthening  to  hear  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  when  it  meets  the  witness  with- 
in us,  but  when  trials  overtake  thee,  remem- 
ber thou  hast  an  Omnipotent  Helper,  who  is 
closer  to  thee  than  a  brother,  and  if  thy  eye 
is  single  to  His  guidance,  thou  wilt  walk 
safely.  He  will  make  darkness  light  before 
thee,  and  crooked  paths  straight.  This  will 
He  do  for  thee,  and  not  forsake  thee,  because 
thou  trusteth  in  His  name. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  2,  1870. 

The  briefness  of  the  heading  to  the  Auto- 
biography of  our  late  friend  Samuel  Comfort* 
commenced  in  our  last  number,  is  owing  to 
an  omission.  The  manuscript  was  kindly 
furnished  by  his  family  for  the  Editors  to 
make  such  selections  as  would  be  suitable  for 
the  Intelligencer. 

There  are  many  among  our  readers  to  whom 
the  memory  of  our  dear  Friend  is  precious. 
These  will  doubtless  feel  an  interest  in  the 
record  of  his  early  life,  as  well  as  his  labors  in 
the  cause  of  Truth. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Corres- 
pondent of  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting  is 
Samuel  Walton,  Buckmanville  Post-office, 
and  not  Daniel  Walton,  as  it  was  published 
in  the  Extracts. 

A  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  a 
notice  of 

SALEM  QUARTERLY  MEETING,  1ST.  J. 

Having  attended  our  late  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Salem,  and  considering  it  a  season  of 
especial  favor,  and  thinking  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  the  numerods  readers  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, I  forward  a  short  notice  of  it. 

The  Meeting  was  well  attended — the  large 
and  commodious  meeting-house  of  Friends  at 


that  place  being  nearly  full.    Many  belovec 
Friends  from  other  parts  of  the  vineyard  wer<  i 
present,  whose  company  and  labors  of  love 
both  vocally  and  in  silent,  sympathetic  tra 
vail,  were  truly  acceptable  "and  edifying 
Many  living  testimonies  were  borne  to  the  ef  ; 
ficacy  of  that  holy  principle  of  life  which  w<(  j 
profess,  and  to  its  all- sufficiency  for  the  sane 
tifi cation  and  salvation  of  all  who  submilj 
unreservedly  to  its  blessed  rule  and  govern 
me'nt.    I  think  the  feeling  was  a  united  one  ; 
that  we  had  truly  a  watering  season,  and  w<{« 
were  made  to  rejoice  for  the  consolation,  anclj 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  thank  God  anct 
take  fresh  courage. 

.  — .    fc 

The  following  minute  has  been  sent  us  fo:| 
publication  : 

A  Meeting  of  the  First-day  School  Associai 
tion  of  Friends  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting: 
was  held  at  the  Meeting-house  on  Rutherford 
Place,  New  York,  Fifth  month  25th,  1870. 

Owing  to  want  of  proper  organization,  ref 
ports  from  schools  were  not  as  full  as  seemec ( 
desirable.  In  the  hope  of  ensuring  a  fulled 
report  hereafter,  and  to  increase  the  interest 
in  and  promote  the  further  establishment  oi 
First-day  Schools,  a  plan  of  organization  wai 
adopted,  and  a  board  of  forty  managers  apj 
pointed,  consisting  equally  of  men  and  women 
Friends.  Acceptable  epistles  were  read  fronn 
the  Associations  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti 
more.  The  attendance  at  this  Meeting,  an<ii 
the  interest  manifested,  stimulated  those  wh«t 
had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  work 
to  renewed  efforts,  in  the  belief  that  Friends) 
generally  feel  increasing  unity  and  sympath  y 
with  the  concern. 

Subsequently,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  c| 
Managers  was  held,  at  which  appointment] 
were  made  to  fill  the  positions  of  ChairmarJ 
Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries,  an<: 
Treasurer.  Twelve  Friends  were  also  apj 
pointed,  who,  with  the  officers,  are  to  serve  a| 
an  Executive  Committee  for  one  year. 
Taken  from  the  Minutes. 

Effingham  Coch,  Chairman. 


DIED. 

MAROT.—  At  West  Ellwood,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.' 
on  the  18th  of  Sixth  month,  1870,  aftereigbf 
hours'  illness  of  cholera  infantum,  Sallie  Grisooi? 
Marot,  second  daughter  of  William  and  Emeline  G| 
Marot,  aged  4  years  and  4  months.  Interred  a  I 
Chailes  Evans  Cemetery,  Reading,  Pa.,  on  the  evti 
ning  of  the  20th. 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Executive  Committe  of  the  First-day  Schoo 
Association  (Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting)  will  met* 
at  Race  Street  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Seventh  m(* 
8th,  1S70,  at  2  o'clock. 

Deborah  Cojily,  Clerk. 
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CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

7th  mo.  3d,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"         "      Eresham,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"         "      Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
"         "      Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  H  P.M. 
"         "     Jericho,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 
"         "     Oystpr  Bay,  N.  Y..  3}  P.M. 
"         "     Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
"       10th,  Collins,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
"       17th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"         "      Bethpage,  N.  Y.,  11  A  M. 
"         "     Jerusalem,  N.  Y.,  3£  P.M. 
"         "      Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"     Gunpowder,  Md.  (old Meeting-house) 
10  A.M.   

WANTED, 

A  Physician  for  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians  in  Ne- 
braska. A  married  man  and  a  meraher  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  preferred.  Salary  $1000  per  an- 
il num.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of  John 
Saunders,  34  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

l:  The  London  and  British  Friend  of  Sixth 
'  month  contain  detailed  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
fr  Though  unconnected  with  this  body,  our  in- 
*  terest  in  its  proceedings  has  led  us  to  make 
fl  a  few  selections. 

s  The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  Fifth  mo. 
I|i'8th,  and  in  the  first  sitting,  a  document  from 
Ithe  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was 
firead,  which  is  thus  reported  in  the  British 
|  Friend. 

I  "A  document  was  read  from  the  Yearly 
'  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  with  regard 
t  to  arrangements  for  assisting  country  Friends 
lt" in  attending  or  holding  meetings  during  the 
|  Yearly  Meeting.  It  proposed,  1st,  That  a 
Vsommittee  should  be  annually  appointed  by 
!  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex to  collect  information  and  make  a  list 
lt>f  the  ordinary  meetings  of  Friends  in  the 
metropolis,  and  of  all  others  regularly  or  oc- 
casionally held  by  us,  as  well  as  of  the  houses 
j'ind  rooms  that  could  be  used  by  well-con- 
i!  perned  Friends  if  drawn  to  hold  meetings. 
JJ2d,  That  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
llmd  Elders  should  appoint  another  com  mi  t,- 
||ee  to  act  with  this;  and  that  the  joint  com- 
Jnittee  should  have  the  care  of  arranging 
Ineetings  out  of  the  usual  course  of  our  nr- 
Jangefflents,  and  of  giving  information,  coun- 
sel or  assistance  to  t  hose  Friends  deeding  or 

|  lesiring  it.  3d,  That  t  he  joint  commit  I. !6,  if 
[possible,  should  meet,  ;it  the  first  Bitting  of  the 
[Meeting  of  Ministers  :nid  Klders,  and  arrange 
nm  opening  lor  :iny  minister.     The  Carrying 

nut  of  these  mutters  would  be  intrusted  to  the 
ommitiee  which  formerly  had  the  charge  of 
hem.  lint,  in  conclusion,  a  strong  desire  was 
Hxpr^ssed  that  no  arrangement  should  be  made 
mr Sanctioned  by  this  committee  which  might 
tin  any  way  tend,  directly  or  indirect  I y,  to 
■lower  our  testimony  with  regard  to  worship 


or  gospel  ministry — the  freedom  and  depend- 
ence upon  Christ  being  most  important  to  the 
upholding  of  the  faith  in  truth  and  consist- 
ent." 

The  propositions  called  forth  considerable 
discussion.  A  number  of  Friends  objected  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  an  innovation — that 
our  testimonies  had  been  let  down,  and  that 
the  active  exertions  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
man  were  taking  the  place  of  that  power  and 
wisdom  which  is  from  above — that  the  enemy 
of  all  good  had  come  in  the  garb  of  an  angel 
of  light,  and  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the 
cloven  foot  under  his  garments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  these 
evangelical  efforts  were  of  the  Lord's  beget- 
ting, and  that  the  Society  had  come  short  of 
embracing  the  opportunities  within  its  reach — 
and  that  the  day  had  come  when,  so  far  from 
putting  an  extinguisher  on  the  few  sparks  of 
holy  zeal  of  the  young  Friends,  the  Church 
should  turn  its  attention  to  the  work,  and  fos- 
ter and  cherish  it. 

The  propositions  w7ere  finally  adopted,  after 
which  a  Friend  remarked  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  were  subor- 
dinate to  this  body, — which  is  not  only  over 
that  meeting,  but  over  all  the  concerns  of  the 
Church.  He  thought  it  more  consistent  with 
our  testimony  against  a  hierarchy  that  the  ap- 
pointment should  not  be  solely  made  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
After  which  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
committee,  comprising  chiefly  the  names  of 
young  Friends. 

The  annual  tabular  statement  showed  the 
number  of  members  to  be  13,955,  being  6631 
males  and  7324  females,  an  increase  of  62  over 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  presenting  the  various  views  taken 
by  the  different  speakers  on  the  subject  of 
Scripture-reading  Meetings, 

"  J.  Thorp  believed  that  meetings  for  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  were  agencies  inviting 
us  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure.  The 
mode  in  which  wc  held  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, sitting  down  in  silence,  and  reverently 
seeking  to  have  the  mind  Boletnnimd  in  an 
upward  breathing  for  help  to  be  enabled  to 
worship  Almighty  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
and  constituted  of  living  members  in  Christ, 
Comprehended,  he  believed,  the  most  sublime 
form  of  divine  worship.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Society  meetings  had  been  constituted 
chiefly  of  Jiving  members,  baptized  spirit-  re- 
joicing in  Christ  .Jesus,  and  Raving  no  con- 
fidence in  the  ilcsh  ;  and  they  were  enabled  to 
worship  in  the  spirit.  Hut  afterwards,  as  they 
became  of  a  mixed  character,  when  there 
came  into  them  those  scarcely  convinced  and 
renewed  in  heart,  then  they  lost  much  of  the 
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freshness,  life  and  power  which  distinguished 
thera  in  the  beginning.  He  by  no  means 
wished  to  change  the  character  of  our  meet- 
ings for  worship.  The  silence  he  felt  to  be 
exceedingly  precious,  and  evidence  of  the  unc- 
tion of  the  Holy  One.  The  Spirit  did  and 
could  convert  the  soul  irrespective  of  all  hu- 
man instrumentality,  yet,  in  the  goodness 
and  loving  counsel  of  the  Lord,  He  was 
pleased  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  poor 
dependent  children,  to  touch  the  heart  with 
love,  and  constrain  them  under  a  sense  of 
duty  to  Christ  their  Lord  to  speak  in  His 
name.  He  believed  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will  that  human  means  should 
be  employed  in  gathering  souls  to  Christ. 

"In  the  New  Testament  there  were  very 
few  regulations  as  to  meetings  for  worship, 
and  nothing  which  rendered  it  incumbent  to 
hold  two  on  the  First  day  ;  but  there  was 
clear  command  for  us  to  present  ourselves 
reverently  before  God.  The  First-day  morn- 
ing meetings  were  appreciated,  and  to  a  great 
extent  attended  duly  ;  but  we  might  see  if  any- 
thing could  be  altered  or  permitted  which 
might  conduce  to  the  spiritual  good  of  our 
members — the  great  object  for  which  we  had 
come  together.  Friends  sat  and  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  in  some  places  before,  in 
others  at  the  close  of  meeting,  and  in  both 
cases  those  engaged  were  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge having  found  benefit  and  comfort. 
Would  it  be  inconsistent  with  our  Christian 
testimonies  and  principles  to  grant  liberty  to 
substitute  a  meeting  for  reading  the  Scripture 
in  the  time  now  devoted  to  the  meeting  for 
worship  on  First  day  afternoon  ?  He  believed 
not;  so  solemnly  had  he  been  impressed  with 
the  shortness  of  time  and  the  value  of  im- 
mortal souls,  and  what  was  due  to  the  glory 
of  God.  It  would  afford  opportunity,  not 
only  of  reading  the  utterances  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself,  but  for  exercising  gifts  which 
cannot  now  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
our  own  feelings,  or  the  usages  of  the  Society, 
or  with  propriety.  He  would  not  have  meet- 
ings for  worship  become  seasons  only  of  re- 
ligious teaching.  He  did  not  believe  the  So- 
ciety was  prepared  to  go  with  such  a  proposal 
as  that;  but  what  he  desired  to  introduce 
would  afford  a  time  for  instructing  in  those 
precious  records  which  are  able  to  build  us 
up,  and  therefore  deserved  the  prayerful  and 
weighty  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

Cases  were  mentioned  by  several  speakers 
where  the  plan  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
afternoon  meetings  had  increased  the  size  and 
interest  of  the  meetings.  No  definite  action, 
however,  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  was  left  to  dwell  upon  the 
minds  of  Friends. 

"A  short  minute  was  read  from  Lancashire 


and  Cheshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  the  effect 
that,  after  seriously  considering  the  state  of  the 
Society  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  they  had 
concluded  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting." 

This  Quarterly  Meeting  is  composed  of  six 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  contains  about  one 
sixth  of  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
After  some  remarks  upon  the  difficulties  still 
existing  there,  (four  of  the  Monthly  Meetings 
having  made  an  exception  on  the  score  of 
love,)  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  as  might  be  needful. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
Epistle  to  Philadelphia,  who  reported  that 
after  considering  the  matter  they  did  not  feel 
prepared  to  do  so.  Several  Friends  expressed 
they  were  glad  of  the  committee's  decision; 
they  felt  that  the  epistles  were  increasing  and 
becoming  rather  a  burden,  and  occupied  the 
time  which  might  be  better  employed  in  look- 
ing at  the  condition  of  Society  in  our  own 
land. 

"A  Friend  in  reply  referred  to  the  way  in 
which  members  of  the  same  household,  as  they 
grew  up,  separated,  and  gradually  got  less 
closely  bound  together  in  friendship,  and  how 
at  last  there  was  danger  of  correspondence 
being  dropped,  which  would  cause  them  to 
lose  interest  in  each  other  still  more.  So  with 
brother  churches  ;  we  should  become  weaned 
from  each  other  and  lose  interest,  if  we 
dropped  our  correspondence ;  and  further, 
ministers  might  feel  less  stirrings  to  visit  one 
body  from  the  other — which  was  so  useful 
and  valuable  a  custom.  He  would  say  to 
Friends,  Economize  the  business;  but  from 
his  heart  he  would  also  say,  Let  Friends  never 
regret  sending  these  little  messages  of  love 
and  interest  to  Friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

The  question  merged  into  one  of  altering 
the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Ul- 
timately the  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  what  could  be  best  done 
in  this  matter  for  the  future. 


"  Facile  divorce  may  help  a  few  sufferers, 
but  it  injures  the  community  at  large.  The 
remedy  should  be  in  the  household,  applied 
at  the  door  of  entrance,  and  not  at  the  door 
of  exit.  It  would  be  wise  to  make  the  wedding 
tie  indissoluble,  except  in  cases  of  vice  and 
crime.  As  it  is,  in  the  growing  laxity  of 
public  conscience,  marriage  is  growing  like  a 
mountain-pool  between  two  cascades.  Men 
plunge  into  it  headlong  from  above,  whirl 
round  the  sparkling  circle  for  an  hour,  and 
then  plunge  out  of  it  again,  and  go  on  their 
boisterous  and  troubled  way.  This  is  the 
way  of  animal  life.  The  Lord's  way  is  the 
way  of  self  sacrifice.    The  household  is  God's 
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school,  where  two  hearts  are  to  be  shut  up 
and  forbidden  to  go  out  until  they  have  ad- 
•  justed  all  their  differences,  and  then  they  will 
not  wish  to  go  out." 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Peace 
I   Society,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  from  Calcutta, 
j   addressed  the  meeting.    His  speech  is  thus 
|.  reported  in  The  Herald  of  Peace  published  in 
London  : 

The  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who  was 
\   received  with  great  applause,  said  : — Ladies 
I  and  gentleman,  it  affords  to  me  great  pleas- 
I  ure  to  stand  on  this  platform  and  express  to 
>    you  my  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the 
Peace  Society.    England  has  been  followed 
by  France,  and  now  France  is  being  followed 
by  India.    I  speak  to  you  to  night  as  a  Hin- 
)  doo.    I  assure  you  that  I  most  thoroughly 
I  sympathize  with  the  Peace  Society  in  the 
I  great  and  noble  object  it  has  in  view.  If  you 
ask  me  why  I  am  opposed  to  war,  I  say  at 
once  I  am  so  by  nature,  by  education,  and, 
1  above  all,  by  religion.  (Applause.)    I  belong 
to  a  race  of  people  who  are  well  known  as  a 
|j  very  quiet  and  mild  race.    I  come  from  India 
I   — a  land  which  is  inhabited  bv  the  Hindoos, 
|j  who  love  peace,  who  have  an  innate  aversion 
I  and  repugnance  to  war  and  hostility  ;  I  may 
I   therefore  say  I  was  born  a  lover  of  peace. 
I   Secondly,  education  confirmed  what  my  na- 
tional character  taught  me.    The  more  I  read 
I  English  books,  and  the  more  my  land  was  im- 
I   bued  with  Western  liberal  knowledge,  I  learnt 
I   that  there  was  nothing  so  hateful  as  war.  It 
I   is  true,  as  has  been  just  now  said  by  the  rev- 
;  erend  speaker  who   moved   the  resolution 
i    which  I  have  been  asked  to  support,  that  his- 
I    tory  has  been  taught  in  a  very  bad  way,  teach- 
ing young  learners  to  admire  the  grandeur  of 
war,  and  to  forget  as  it  were  the  dark  side  of 
the  thing.    It  is  true  that  when  I  read  histo- 
ry I  found  expressions  calculated  to  stimu- 
late my  admiration  and  respect  for  those  who 
achieved  success  in  the  battlefield;  but  at 
the  same  time,  if  history  is  fact  and  not  fic- 
tion, it  cannot  possibly  conceal  all  those  atroc- 
ities which  are  calculated  to  raise  our  strong- 
est indignation.    AVhen  we  read  of  battle- 
fields, is  there  not  something  there  which  at 
once  excites  our  pity,  our  love,  our  benevo- 
lence, and  our  charity  towards  those  who 
suffer?  and  are  we  not,  when  we  study  the 
deeds  that  have  been  done,  impelled  to  hate 
and  condemn  those  who  proved  instrumental 
in  bringing  about,  all  those  atrocities?  English 
education,  therefore,  instead  of  making  me 
give  up  my  national  characteristics,  which  I 
always  dearly  oherish,  strengthened  them, 
and  enabled  me  to  become  a  stronger  and 
more  hearty  hater  of   war  and  bloodshed, 


Above  all,  my  religion  tended  in  the  same 
direction. 

As  a  member  of  the  Universal  Church  of 
love  and  brotherhood,  I  cannot  but  declare 
my  most  vigorous  and  emphatic  protest 
against  war  in  all  its  forms,  mild  or  deadly. 
(Applause.)  I  have  come  to  a  Christian 
country  in  order  to  study  all  the  varied  and 
numerous  phases  of  Christian  thought,  feel- 
ing and  action  ;  but  I  must  say  candidly  I 
cannot  understand  how  Christians,  as  Chris- 
tians, can  fight  so  brutally  as  they  often  do. 
As  a  Hindoo,  1  cannot  understand,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  anomaly  in  Christendom, 
how  year  after  year  the  most  deadly  and  de- 
structive weapons  and  engines  of  torture  and 
war  are  being  invented  in  order  to  carry  the 
art  of  slaughtering  our  brother  man  to  per- 
fection. These  are  barbarities,  these  are  bru- 
tal things  which  have  cast  a  slur  upon  a 
Christian  nation,  and  which,  for  the  honor  of 
a  Christian  nation,  ought  to  be  removed  and 
obliterated  instantaneously.  (Applause.) 

I  really  feel  thrilled  in  the  midst  of  th  13 
assembly.  Every  word  that  has  been  uttered 
to-night  in  condemnation  of  wTar  and  blood- 
shed has  caused  enthusiastic  cheers  all  round, 
and  those  words  especially  which  were  uttered 
as  an  eulogy  upon  the  present  Liberal  Minis- 
try were  received  with  great  approbation.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  under  this  vigorous  Min- 
istry every  legitimate  attempt  will  be  made 
to  take  away  from  war  all  its  deadly  spirit, 
and  save  Christendom  from  the  reproach  of 
encouraging  war.  I  really  cannot  tell  how 
the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  can  ever 
go  to  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  said, 
and  may  oftentimes  be  repeated  in  future, 
that  a  small  number  of  men,  however  educa- 
ted and  powerful  they  may  be,  on  the  bauks 
of  the  Thames,  can  never  expect  to  revolution- 
ize the  whole  world  ;  ideas  of  war  and  the 
very  spirit  of  war  have  been  established  in 
the  midst  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Peace  Society 
will  ever  achieve  success  in  this  direction. 
But  I  do  not  and  cannot  believe  that  it'  we 
all  bring  our  best  energies  and  our  best  senti- 
ments into  play  we  shall  fail.  (Cheers.)  We 
should  not.  tail  if  God  1900  our  side,  if  truth, 
mercy  and  love  are  on  our  side.  (.Cheers.) 
There  is  something  appalling  in  the  very  idea 
of  a  battle.  If  we  only  take  into  account 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  made 
orphans  and  widows,  and  the  huge  amount  of 
Buffeting  caused  to  various  individuals  and 
nations,  the  pecuniary  1 08668,  physical  suffer- 
ings, and  all  manner  of  cruelty  exercised  and 
sorrow  endured,  I  cannot  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  men  can  live  and  die  as  true  Chris- 
tians, without  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
check  and  arrest  the  growth  of  the  vSpirit  of 
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war.  The  demon  of  war  requires  to  be 
crushed  down  immediately  and  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  By  resorting  to  newspapers,  by  using 
our  influence  in  our  own  private  circles,  by 
means  of  public  preaching,  and  by  means  of 
our  own  example  and  conduct,  let  us  try  to 
induce  all  sections  of  human  brotherhood  to 
fraternize  with  each  other.  Oh,  for  the  day 
when  the  din  of  battle  shall  no  longer  be 
heard  upon  earth  !  Oh,  for  the  day  when 
brother  shall  welcome  brother,  and  sister  shall 
welcome  sister  in  the  language  and  in  the 
spirit  of  true  spiritual  and  moral  fellowship! 
That  day  is  coming  ;  on  all  sides  we  see  cheer- 
ing signs  of  that  approaching  brotherhood 
which  is  inevitable.  Every  nation  through 
its  civilization  and  growing  enlightenment  is 
beginning  to  acknowledge  that  war  must  be 
extinguished  and  peace  must  be  promoted. 
And  I  hope  a  true  spirit  of  Christianity  will 
be  breathed  into  individuals  and  nations,  and 
that  men  will  strive  no  longer  to  fan  the 
flame  of  international  animosities,  but  in 
every  possible  way  to  bring  about  reconcilia- 
tion. May  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  read 
only  one  Sanscrit  verse  : — "Show  the  precept 
of  forgiveness  and  peace ;  forgiveness  sub- 
dues and  conquers  all  mankind.  What  is 
there  which  forgiveness  cannot  achieve  ?  The 
wicked  can  do  nothing  to  the  man  who  holds 
the  sword  of  peace  in  his  hand."  All  Chris- 
tian individuals  and  nations  who  hold  this 
sword  of  forgiveness  and  peace  in  their  hands 
will  achieve  the  greatest  triumph  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  achieve — a  victory  far 
more  glorious  than  any  victory  that  was 
achieved  in  the  battle-field — a  victory  of 
peace — a  victory  of  truth  over  error,  of  light 
over  darkness,  of  brotherhood  over  enmity, 
strife,  and  contention.  I  call  upon  all  my 
brethren  in  England,  I  call  upon  France,  and 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  all  continental 
Governments,  I  call  upon  the  true  hearted 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  educationists, Sun- 
day-school teachers,  reformers  of  all  kinds 
and  classes  of  nations,  I  call  upon  all,  as  an 
humble  representative  of  the  Hindoo  race,  to 
combine  together  in  order  to  kill  the  demon 
\vrar.    (Loud  cheers.) 


The  man  that  never  failed  is  a  myth.  Such 
an  one  never  lived,  and  is  never  likely  to. 
All  success  is  a  series  of  efforts,  in  which, 
when  closely  viewed,  are  seen  more  or  less 
failures.  The  mountain  is  apt  to  overshadow 
the  hill,  but  the  hill  is  a  reality,  nevertheless. 
If  you  fail  now  and  then,  don't  be  discour- 
aged. Bear  in  mind  it  is  only  the  part  and 
experience  of  every  successful  man,  and  the 
most  successful  men  often  have  the  most  fail- 
ures. 


From  "  Good  Health." 
THE  SENSE  OF  TASTE. 

Taste  is  closely  allied  in  its  use,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  sensation  it  gives,  to  smell ; 
from  which  it  is,  indeed,  sometimes  almost 
indistinguishable.  But  in  the  character  of 
the  organs  on  which  it  depends  it  more  re- 
sembles touch,  and  this  in  two  respects:  first, 
that  we  can  only  taste  substances  which  are  in 
contact  with  our  own  body  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  nerves  by  which  we  taste  are  not, 
like  those  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  smell, 
capable  of  that  one  office  alone,  but  are  or- 
dinary nerves  which  can  discern  general 
sensations— as  those  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or 
heat  or  cold,  or  touch,  besides. 

Thus,  as  we  descend  in  the  rank  of  the 
senses,  we  find  less  and  less  that  is  special. 
In  the  eye  and  ear  we  have  a  special  nerve 
and  a  special  mechanism  to  receive  the  im- 
pression as  well ;  in  smell  there  is  no  special 
mechanism,  a  part  of  the  general  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  body  suffices  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  odors,  but  there  is  a  special  nerve  ; 
in  taste,  there  is  neither  a  special  nerve  nor 
a  special  mechanism. 

For  though  the  tongue  is  the  chief  organ 
of  taste,  we  must  not  think  of  it  as  being  the 
only  organ,  or  as  existing  even  chiefly  for 
that  end.  As  the  nose  exists  rather  for 
breathing  than  for  smelling,  so  the  tongue  is, 
in  truth,  more  an  organ  of  touch  than  of 
taste  ;  it  exists  rather  as  a  means  of  grasping 
than  of  enjoying  food,  and  might,  perhaps, 
best  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  third  or  sub- 
sidiary hand  ;  as  we  see  when  we  look  at  its 
use  in  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

In  short,  taste  is  a  secondary  function  of 
the  tongue,  and  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
confined  to  that  organ.  The  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  mouth  is  also  endowed  with  this 
sense,  and  so,  it  would  appear,  from  some  re- 
cent experiments  of  Professor  Syme,  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  throat,  still  more  highly. 
Having  had  occasion  to  remove  the  whole 
tongue  of  a  man,  Mr.  Syme  found  that  his 
patient  could  still  distinguish  different  arti- 
cles by  their  taste,  but  only  when  they  passed 
into  the  pharynx  in  the  process  of  swallow- 
ing. From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  act 
of  swallowing  is  essential  to  a  full  perception 
of  taste.  And  the  Professor  well  remarks, 
"If  the  pleasure  of  taste  could  be  perfectly 
gratified  by  mastication  without  deglutition, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  consumption  of 
food  ;  but  the  instinctive  desire  to  swallow  an 
agreeable  morsel,  affords  a  check  to  any  such 
abuse."  We  may  add,  that,  although  no 
doubt  very  naughty,  children  are  perhaps  not 
quite  so  unreasonable  as  is  supposed  in  refus- 
ing to  swallow  nasty  medicines,  when  they 
have  taken  them  into  their  mouths. 
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Still  taste  resides  chiefly  in  the  tongue, 
both  by  virtue  of  the  fuller  distribution  there 
of  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  also  because  the 
tongue  is  able,  by  its  motions,  to  roll  sapid 
bodies  between  itself  and  the  walls  of  the 
mouth,  by  which  means  their  flavor  is  great- 
ly increased.  For  the  sense  of  taste  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  substance  tasted  being 
dissolved,  and  its  solution  penetrating  through 
the  mir.ute  cells  which  cover  the  tongue  (as 
they  cover  all  the  rest  of  the  internal  sur- 
faces of  the  body),  and  coming  into  contact 
with  the  nerves  which  lie  beneath  them. 
This,  of  course,  is  greatly  aided  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  tongue,  and  by  the  pressure  which 
it  applies. 

It  is  covered  with  small  elevations,  of  va- 
rious kinds.  In  fact,  the  tongue  bears  on  its 
surface  no  less  than  four  different  kinds  of 
organs,  if  we  may  give  them  that  name,  of 
which  one  kind  serves  chiefly  the  sense  of 
touch,  another  renders  it  more  useful  as  a 
means  of  grasping  objects,  and  two  kinds 
serve  the  sense  of  taste.  These  organs  are 
all  termed  papillae,  because  they  consist  in 
more  or  less  pointed  elevations  of  the  cover- 
ing membrane,  into  which  there  pass  minute 
blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  first  kind  of  papilla?,  those  which  make 
the  tongue  so  sensitive  an  organ  of  touch,  are 
the  smallest  and  most  numerous.  They  are 
minute,  sharp  processes,  very  much  like  the 
papillae  which  are  found  in  the  skin,  and  are 
closely  studded  ail  over  the  tongue,  and  even 
upon  the  surface  of  the  larger  papillse:  cov- 
ering the  papillse  of  taste. 

The  second  kind  of  papillse,  those  which 
enable  the  tongue  to  grasp,  are  less  developed 
in  man  than  in  many  other  animals;  they 
are  called  filiform  (or  thread-like).  The 
layer  of  cells  which  covers  them  (as  it  covers 
all  the  other  papillse)  is  prolonged  into  thin 
processes  somewhat  resembling  hairs.  They 
are  set,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  slight  incli- 
nation backwards.  In  the  carnivora  these 
papillse  are  very  large,  and  the  hair-like  pro- 
cesses are  often  of  a  horny  consistence.  These 
are  closely  set  over  the  anterior  three-fourths 
of  the  tongue,  especially  along  the  central 
part.  They  become  shorter  at  the  sides  and 
tip,  and  arranged  in  slanting  ridges,  which 
gradually  disappear  as  they  reach  the  edge. 

The  papillae  which  serve  taste  are  the  larg- 
est, but  one  knd  much  larger  than  the  other. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  are  called  fungi  form, 
because  they  are  larger  at  the  upper  pail 
than  at  the  base — like  a  small  mushroom  or 
fungus.  They  are  less  numerous  than  the 
filiform  papillse  of  which  wo  have1  spoken, 
but  still  arc  scattered  in  large  numbers  over 
the  tongue,  being  more  numerous  a!  (besides 
than  about  the  centre.    They  arc  of  a  deep 


red  color,  from  their  large  supply  of  blood, 
and  the  layer  of  cells  that  covers  them  is  thin 
and  soft. 

The  largest  kind  of  papillse  are  found  only 
at  the  back  of  the  tongue.  They  are  called 
circiimvallate  ("  walled-around"),  because  they 
consist  of  a  central  elevation  surrounded  by 
a  depression,  around  which,  again,  there  runs 
a  slight  elevated  rim.  Thus  they  resemble 
somewhat  a  citadel  surrounded  by  a  trench 
and  by  an  external  mound,  both  citadel  and 
mound  receiving  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
These  circum vallate  papillse  are  only  from 
ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  arranged 
quite  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  in  a 
form  resembling  the  letter  V,  but  with  a  less 
sharp  angle.  In  these  papillse  the  nerves  are 
especially  large. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  modes, 
slightly  differing,  in  which  the  nerves  of  taste 
are,  as  it  w?ere,  "  housed"  at  the  surface  of 
the  tongue.  Curiously  enough,  there  are 
also  two  distinct  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
— at  least  in  chief  part — one  to  the  fungiform 
papillse  at  the  front  and  sides,  and  the  other 
to  the  circiimvallate  papillse  at  the  back. 
These  two  nerves  are  seen  in  figure,  at  g  and  i. 

Still  more  curiously,  it  seems  also  to  be  the 
case  that  different  kinds  of  flavors  are  per- 
ceived by  these  two  nerves  respectively;  salt 
and  acid  substances  being  tasted  chiefly  at 
the  fore-part  of  ihe  tongue,  and  bitter  ones 
chiefly  at  the  back.  Experiments  on  ani- 
mals also  have  confirmed  this  fact :  a  dog  in 
which  the  nerve  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue  has  been  divided  will  take  quinine 
mixed  with  its  food,  but  will  not  take  acids  ; 
one  in  which  the  nerve  of  the  anterior  part 
has  been  divided,  will  take  acids,  but  not  qui- 
nine. 

And  as  the  pressure  on  the  eye  produces  a 
sensation  of  light,  and  pressure  on  the  ear 
one  of  sound,  so  also  in  the  tongue  various 
influences  call  forth  its  special  sensation  of 
taste,  and  this  taste  differs  according  to  the 
part  which  is  affected.  Thus,  touching  the 
tongue  near  its  root  with  a  glass  rod,  or  pla- 
cing a  drop  of  water  there,  produces,  at  le*8t 
in  some  persons,  a  distinct  bitter  taste, 

On  the  other  hand,  a  current  of  air  or  a 
stream  of  electricity  directed  to  the  front  part 
causes  a  salt  taste.  It  was,  indeed,  by  means 
of  this  salt  taste  generated  in  the  tongue  by 
an  electric  current,  that  Volta's  attention  was 
directed  to  the  production  of  electricity  by 
the  contact  of  metals,  and  hence  the  whole 
science  of  galvanism  arose  :  showing,  as  Mr. 
Lewes  well  says,  that  "nothing  is  trivial  ex- 
cept to  trivial  minds,  and  to  trivial  minds 
nothing  is  important  unless  it  directly  con- 
cerns their  interest." 

Professor  Graham  has  lately  pointed  out  a 
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distinction  between  substances,  which  consists 
in  their  being  capable  or  not  capable  of  pass- 
ing, when  in  solution,  through  thin  membranes. 
Soluble  bodies  which  are  crystalline,  for  the 
most  part  pass  readily  ;  those  which  are  of  a 
jelly-like  consistence  do  not  pass.  Hence,  a 
division  is  made  into  crystalloids  and  colloids 
— crystal  like  and  jelly-like  bodies. 

Now,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  crys- 
talloid class  of  bodies,  those  which  readily 
pass  through  membranes,  that  possess  taste. 
And  of  these,  acids  and  bitters  appear  to  be 
most  readily  detected  by  the  tongue,  then  sa- 
line substances,  and  lastly  sweet  ones.  Of 
quinine  one  part  can  be  tasted  in  33,000  of 
water,  of  sulphuric  acid  one  part  in  10,000, 
of  common  salt  one  part  in  200,  and  of  sugar 
there  is  needed  one  part  in  80.  If  the  tongue 
be  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  water  mixed 
with  ice,  or  at  a  temperature  of  125°,  the 
sense  of  taste  is  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  necessity  of 
a  moist  state  of  the  tongue  for  the  perception 
of  tastes,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  gases, 
which  are  only  tasted  when  it  is  dry.  Thus 
carbonic  acid,  which  in  water  is  tasteless, 
gives  a  sweetish  acid  flavor  if  directed  in  a 
stream  upon  the  tongue  after  it  has  been 
dried. 

Taste  is,  perhaps,  almost  the  soonest  ex- 
hausted of  the  senses,  as  it  is  reasonable  that 
it  should  be,  having  no  purpose  to  serve  when 
appetite  is  satisfied.  It  is  also — though  ca- 
pable of  great  cultivation,  as  in  the  case  of 
tea-tasters — one  of  the  least  discriminating. 
If  port  and  sherry  be  alternately  tasted  by  a 
man  whose  eyes  are  kept  shut,  he  soon  be- 
comes unable  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  This  is  probably  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  particles  of  each  remaining  a  certain 
time  in  contact  with  the  nerves.  Besides, 
just  as  secondary  colors  are  seen  of  a  contra- 
ry kind,  after  the  vivid  impression  of  a  very 
bright  one,  so  there  are  secondary  tastes,  or 
"  after- tastes"  as  they  are  called,  some  bitter 
substances,  such  as  tannin,  being  followed  by 
a  sensation  of  sweetness.  And  one  taste  also 
may  destroy  another,  or  at  least  may  dull  the 
perception  of  a  hot  and  pungent  body.  If 
it  is  masticated  with  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
the  pod  of  the  red  pepper  may  be  eaten  with- 
out burning  the  tongue. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  the  art  of  the  cook 
demands  no  contemptible  skill  so  to  mingle 
flavors  as  to  bring  out  the  full  power  of  each, 
and  so  to  cause  them  to  succeed  each  other 
as  that  each  may  add  a  relish  to  the  next. 
And  though  nothing  is  more  contemptible, 
and  few  things  more  degrading,  than  to  be  a 
slave  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  it  yet  be- 
hooves us  gratefully  to  recognize  the  good-^ 
ness  that  has  surrounded  the  necessary  act  of 


taking  food  with  enjoyments  which,  if  mod- 
erately used  and  made  the  means  of  cultiva- 
ting the  social  affections,  are  not  without  their 
elevating  influences.  And  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  especially  by  those  who  have  the 
management  of  children,  that  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  taste  of  food  is  a  very  important 
element  in  its  value.  No  mistake  could  be 
greater  than  to  suppose  that  our  pleasures  are 
squandered — are  wasted  on  us  with  no  other 
result,  though  that  is  no  mean  one,  than  our 
enjoyment.  Every  one  of  them,  in  its  due 
place,  is  a  potent  influence  for  good,  even  on 
our  bodily  frames.  The  thrill  of  natural 
delight  that  runs  through  a  sensitive  nerve 
imparts  a  fresh  vigor  to  every  function.  But 
the  delight  must  be  a  natural  one  ;  the  over- 
stimulation of  the  sense  of  pleasure  exhausts 
as  much  as  its  natural  gratification  refreshes. 

And  this  law  of  the  usefulness  of  natural 
pleasure  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  sense 
of  taste.  The  food  that  is  enjoyed  is  the  food 
that  is  digested.  The  pleasure  of  eating  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  due  appropriation 
of  the  meal.  In  the  first  place,  the  savor  of 
the  food  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  glands 
which  secrete  the  saliva,  and  causes  this  fluid, 
which  plays  a  very  important  part  in  diges- 
tion, to  be  poured  forth  in  due  quantity. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pleas- 
urable sensations  of  taste  have  a  similar  in- 
fluence upon  the  stomach,  besides  the  general 
improvement  of  digestive  tone  which  they 
induce. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


From  Littell's  Li?ing  A<re. 
NOVEL  TELEGRAPHY — ELECTRIF  CATION  OF 
AN  ISLAND. 

A  curious  discovery  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Gott,  the  superintendendent  of  the  French 
company's  telegraph  station  atthe  little  island 
of  St.  Pierre  Miquelon.  There  are  two  tele- 
graph stations  on  the  island.  One,  worked  iu 
connection  with  the  nglo- American  com- 
pany's lines  by  an  American  company,  re- 
ceives messages  from  New  Foundland  and 
sends  them  on  to  Sydney,  using  for  the  latter 
purpose  a  powerful  battery  and  the  ordinary 
Morse  signals. 

The  second  station  is  worked  by  the  French 
Transatlantic  Company,  and  is  furnished  with 
exceedingly  delicate  receiving  instruments, 
the  invention  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  and 
used  to  receive  messages  from  Brest  and  Dux- 
bury.  These  very  sensitive  instruments  were 
found  to  be  seriously  affected  by  earth-cur- 
rents ;  i.  e.,  currents  depending  on  some  rapid 
changes  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
island  ;  these  numerous  changes  caused  cur- 
rents to  flow  in  and  out  of  the  French  com- 
pany's cables,  interfering  very  much  with  the 
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currents  indicating  true  signals.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  the 
nconvenience  was  removed  by  laying  an  in- 
sulated wire  about  three  miles  long  back  from 
:he  station  to  the  sea,  in  which  a  large  metal 
plate  was  immersed;  this  plate  is  used  in 
practice  as  the  earth  of  the  St.  Pierre  station, 
the  changes  in  the  electrical  condition  or  po- 
tential of  the  sea  being  small  and  slow,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  dry,  rocky  soil 
3f  St.  Pierre.  After  this  had  been  done,  it 
was  found  that  part  of  the  so-called  earth-cur- 
rents had  been  due  to  the  signals  sent  by  the 
American  company  into  their  own  lines,  for 
when  the  delicate  receiving  instrument  was 
placed  between  the  earth  at  the  French  sta- 
tion and  the  earth  at  the  sea,  so  as  to 
be  in  circuit  with  the  three  miles  of  insu- 
lated wire,  the  messages  sent  by  the  rival 
company  were  clearly  indicated,  so  clearly 
indeed,  that  they  have  been  automatically 
recorded  by  Sir  William  Thomson's  syphon 
recorder. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
American  lines  come  nowhere  into  contact, 
or  even  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  French 
line.  The  two  stations  are  several  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  yet  messages  sent  at  one  sta- 
tion are  distinctly  read  at  the  other  station  ; 
the  only  connection  between  the  two  being 
through  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  would  be  so  received  and  read  at  fifty 
stations  in  the  neighborhood  all  at  once.  The 
explanation  is  obvious  enough  :  the  potential 
of  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sta- 
tions is  alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  the 
powerful  battery  used  to  send  the  American 
signals.  The  potential  of  the  Sea  at  the  other 
end  of  the  short  insulated  line  remains  almost 
if  not  wholly  unaffected  by  these,  and  thus  the 
island  acts  like  a  sort  of  great  Leyden  jar, 
continually  charged  by  the  American  bat- 
tery, and  discharged  in  part  through  the  short 
insulated  French  line.  Each  time  the  Ameri- 
can operator  depresses  his  sending- key,  he  not 
only  sends  a  current  through  his  lines,  but 
electrifies  the  whole  island,  and  this  electri- 
fication is  detected  and  recorded  by  the  rival 
company's  instruments. 

No  similar  experiment  could  be  made  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  station  from  which 
many  simultaneous  signals  were  being  sent ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  unless  special 
precautions  arc  taken  at  isolated  stations,  an 
inquisitive  neighbor  owning  a  short  insulated 
wire  might  steal  all  messages  without  making 
any  connection  between  his  instrument  and 
the  cable  or  land  line.  Stealing  messages  by 
attaching  an  instrument  to  the  line  was  a  fa- 
miliar incident  in  the  American  War;  but 
now  messages  may  be  stolen  with  perfeot  se- 
crecy by  persons  who  nowhere  come  within  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  line.  Luckily,  the 
remedy  is  simple  enough. 

All  owners  of  important  isolated  stations 
should  use  earth-plates  at  sea,  and  at  sea  only. 
This  plan  was  devised  by  Mr.  C.  Varley  many 
years  ago  to  eliminate  what  we  may  term  natu- 
ral earth-currents,  and  now  it  should  be  used  to 
avoid  the  production  of  artificial  earth-cur- 
rents which  may  be  improperly  made  use  of. 

Fleeming  Jenkin. 


THE  TWO  CHURCH- BUILDERS. 
BY  JOHN  G.  SAXE. 

A  famous  king  would  build  a  church, 

A  temple  vast  and  grand  ; 
And  that  the  praise  might  be  his  own, 

He  gave  a  strict  command 
That  none  should  add  the  smallest  gift 

To  aii  the  work  he  planned. 

And  when  the  mighty  dome  was  done, 

Within  the  nobie  frame, 
Upon  a  tablet,  broad  and  fair, 

In  letters  all  aflame 
With  burnished  gold,  the  people  read 

The  royal  builder's  name. 

Now  when  the  king,  elate  with  pride, 
That  night  had  sought  his  bed, 

He  dreamed  he  saw  an  angel  come 
(A  halo  round  his  head,) 

Erase  the  royal  name,  and  write 
Another  in  its  stead. 

What  could  it  be  ?  Three  times  that  night 

That  wondrous  vision  came  ; 
Three  times  he  saw  that  angel-hand 

Erase  the  royal  name, 
And  write  a  woman's  iu  its  stead 

In  letters  all  atlame. 

Whose  conld  it  be  ?    He  gave  command 

To  all  about  his  throne 
To  seek  the  owner  of  the  name 

That  on  the  tablet  shone  ; 
And  so  it  was  the  courtiers  found 

A  widow  poor  and  lone. 

The  king,  enraged  at  what  he  heard, 
Cried,  "  Briug  the  culprit  here  I" 

And  to  the  woman  trembling  sore 
He  said,  "  'Tis  very  clear 

That  thou  hast  broken  my  command  ; 
Now  let  the  truth  appear  !" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  the  widow  said, 

"  I  can't  deuy  the  truth  ; 
I  love  the  Lord  — my  Lord  and  yours — 

And  so,  in  simple  sooth, 
I  broke  your  Majesty's  command 

(I  crave  your  royal  ruth.) 

"And  since  I  had  no  money,  Sire, 

Why,  I  could  only  pray 
That  God  would  bless  your  Majesty; 

And  when  along  the  \v,iv 
The  horses  drew  the  stou-s,  I  gave 

To  one  a  wisp  of  hay  !'» 

44  Ah!  now  I  see/'  the  king  exclaimed, 

"  Self-glory  was  my  aim  ; 
The  woman  gave  for  love  of  God, 

And  not  for  worldly  faint, 
'Tis  my  command  the  tablet  bear 

The  pious  widow's  uauw  !" 
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From  t  he  Independent. 
SORROW  PAST. 

The  shadow  has  gone  by  ; 

A  peace  tills  all  the  sky  ; 
My  days  are  warm  with  quiet,  surmy  life  ; 

My  nights  are  fall  of  rest ; 

Thy  love  is  manifest; 
I  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  led  me  from  the  strife. 

I  know  that  toil  and  pain 

Will  come  to  me  again, 
That  many  shadows  in  my  life  must  fall; 

I  know  by  long  years  past 

Such  quiet  cannot  last ; 
And  yet  I  thank  Thee  it  has  come  at  all. 

When  darkness  falls  at  length, 

I  shall  have  gathered  strength 
From  these  sweet  days  of  pleasantness  and  calm  ; 

And  with  sincerest  heart, 

When  sweetest  lights  depart, 
I  may  through  all  lift  np  my  voice  in  psalm. 

Now,  with  no  care  or  fear, 

Because  I  feel  Thee  near, 
Because  my  hands  were  not  reached  out  in  vain, 

May  I  from  out  my  calm 

Reach  humbly  out  some  balm, 
Some  peace,  some  light,  to  others  in  their  pain. 

And  when  at  last  I  sleep, 

May  others  come  and  reap 
The  harvest  planted  here  by  these  weak  hands. 

A  harvest  white  for  Thee 
I  pray  it  thus  may  be  ; 
Show  me  my  field,  I  wait  for  Thy  commands. 

C. 


CULTIVATE  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

We  plead  for  the  beautiful,  even  in  farm 
life.  That  sentiment  of  Goethe  ;  "We  should 
do  our  utmost  to  encourage  the  beautiful,  for 
the  useful  encourages  itseli" — should  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  the  watchword  of  every  farmer. 
A  well-kept  farm,  with  neat  buildings,  and  a 
yard  in  wnich  flowers  and  trees  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  broken  crockery  or  cast-olf 
hoop  skirts,  is  worth  more  to  keep  or  to  sell 
than  one  where  no  attempt  at  beautifying  the 
premises  has  been  made.  Some  years  ago,  a 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  purchased  a 
farm,  in  the  front  yard  of  which,  put  out  by  a 
former  owner,  were  several  ornamental  trees 
that  had  attained  quite  a  growth,  some  flower 
beds,  shrubbery,  &c.  Almost  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  occupant  was  to  tear  away  the 
fence,  cut  down  the  trees,  and  turn  the  pretty 
yard  into  the  common  highway.  We  never 
pass  that  place  but  we  are  pained  by  the 
thought  of  the  vandalism  that  has  given  a 
barren  and  cheerless  aspect  to  a  home  that 
might  have  rejoiced  in  refreshing  shade  and 
wealth  of  floral  beauty. 

We  counsel  more  attention  to  the  beautiful. 
Plant  trees  and  shrubs  and  vines,  make  your 
home  surroundings  attractive  by  the  help  of 
rustic  structures — arbors,  seats,  gateways — by 
the  artistic  forming  of  land,  and  the  judicious 
disposition  of  the  various  objects  employed. 
Don't  hope  to  do  it  all  at  once ;  and  don't  get 


discouraged.  Do  a  little  this  summer  and 
fall,  and  the  remainder  another  year.  A  tree 
grows  slow,  but  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  it 
has  outgrown  your  expectations.  Set  out 
trees  therefore — for  they  will  not  grow  where 
you  want  them  if  you  do  not  put  them  there. 
How  the  odd  hcurs  of  one  summer  even  can 
be  made  to  improve  and  adorn  one's  home 
with  a  beauty  that  will  never  fade,  but  be 
more  and  more  delightful  with  each  return- 
ing spring  time. — Maine  Farmer. 


ITEMS. 

Is  a  recent  lecture,  in  Cincinnati,  the  Commis- . 
sioner  of  Patents,  in  giving  an  account  of  "  Invent-  ] 
ors  and  their  Inventions,"  stated  that  women  had  (I 
taken  no  inconsiderable  part  in  mechanical  inven-  J 
tions.  In  the  department  of  wearing  apparel  they 
have  taken  out  patents  for  almost  everything  men- J 
tionable  and  unmentionable.  Among  the  patents  t! 
issued  to  them  the  past  year  is  one  for  a  flat-iron,^ 
another  for  a  mosquito  net,  and  others  for  step-lad-ll 
ders,  fluting  machines,  toys,  corset- clasps,  wash-i 
stands,  toilet-powders,  sticks  for  trundling  hoops,  , 
clothes- dryers,  etc.  One  unusually  ingeniousij 
lady  has  already  taken  out  her  sixtb  patent.  Onei 
of  the  last  presented  is  called  "  an  improvement  in( 
crimping  pins,"  but  the  patentee  says  of  it  that! 
"  it  can  be  converted  with  a  very  slight  modification! 
into  a  letter  holder,  a  ticket-holder,  book-mark,v 
tweezers,  a  pin  for  securing  ornaments  to  the  peril 
son,  a  file  for  bills  and  circulars,  a  tassel- holder  foil 
window  curtains,  an  ornament,  a  seam-ripper,  naih'J 
cleaner,  ear  pick,  lamp  chimney  cleaner,  and  lastd 
but  not  least,  an  ornamental  head-band  for  secur-iJ 
ing  the  hair  of  children." 

"  Thats." — In  a  sentence  of  twenty-five  words,! 
"that"  can  be  grammatically  inserted  eighteer 
times,  as  follows:  "  He  said  that  that  *  that'  thai 
that  man  said  was  not  that  that  that  that  one  should 
say,  but  that  that  '  thaV  that  that  man  said  wan 
that  '  that'  that  that  man  should  not  say."  Tha« 
is  good  grammar  but  poor  rhetoric. 

Various  theories,  electrical  and  otherwise,  havp 
been  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  beautiful 
cleavage  of  slate  and  other  similar  rocks.    It  is  nov» 
proved  to  be  probable  that  all  such  rocks  have  uni 
dergone  a  severe  pressure",  under  which  the  partit 
cles  have  slidden  enough  to  arrange  themselve 
with  their  faces  parallel,  and  have  undergone  a  d 
minution  of  bulk  in  the  direction  of  the  pressures 
as  is  shown  by  the  distortion  of  the  fossils  found  ill 
such  rocks.     In  a  corroborative  experiment,  paufl 
tides  of  foliaceous  iron-  ore  were  kneaded  up  in  clajJB 
and  then  the  clay  subjected  to  sliding  pressure™ 
when  it  was  found  that  the  particles  of  iron  had  all 
been  rearranged,  so  as  to  be  parallel,  and  the  clafl 
had  acquired  a  cleavage. — The  Independent. 

Fish  Culture. — The  New^  York  Commissioners  [  I 
Fisheries  have  established  their  nursery  for  shad<fJ 
the  Hudson  river,  at  Coeymau's  Landing,  ten  miUpJ 
below  Albany,  where  they  are  now  hatching  100, 0< 
young  shad  daily.    The  establishment  is  under  tl  •] 
charge  of  Seth  Green,  who  will  exhibit  to  vis: 
ors  the  entire  process,  from  the  impregnation  of  tij 
eggs,  through  the  various  states  ot  the  embryo,  i 
the  production  of  the  perfect  fish.    The  Comm  | 
siouers  invite  all  persons  who  doubt  the  feasibilif 
of  artificial  pisciculture,  or  who  are  interested  j 
the  subject,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  nursery.  f 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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IXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  273.) 

When  my  health  was  sufficiently  restored, 
returned  to  my  school,  and  continued  in 
hat  employment  till  the  spring  of  1799, 
Isrhen  my  father  wished  Stephen  and  me  to 
ake  charge  of  the  farming  business  on  shares, 
\Aule  he  and  his  wife  would  manage  the 
airy — he  having  married  a  second  time.  I 
.isrnissed  my  school — came  and  joined  with 
ay  brother  Stephen  as  proposed.  He  and  I 
arried  on  the  farm  this  season,  and  all  seemed 

0  do  very  well.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  my 
trother  8.  took  himself  a  wife,  and  I  spent 
lost  of  the  winter  in  teaching  a  private 
chool.  In  the  spring  of  1800  I  was  solicited 
l>y  some  of  the  Committee  of  West- town 
(oarding-school  to  be  one  of  the  teachers 
here,  to  which  I  agreed  ;  and  father  took  me 
ind  my  chest  to  the  institution.    There  were 

1  low  eight  teachers — four  men  and  four  women 
'—and  over  two  hundred  scholars.  Toward  fall 

received  information  of  the  decease  of  my 
;raudmother,  Mercy  Comfort,  and  that  she 
vas  to  be  buried  the  next  day.  I  did  not  get 
he  account  till  toward  evening.  Set  off  on  a 
low  travelling  horse  one  of  the  teachers 
iiudly  lent  me;  travelled  all  night  a  lonely 
ourney,  and  arrived  in  good  time  ;  attended 
he  funeral — there  vva9  a  meeting  held  on  tho 
jccasion  at  the  meeting-house,  but  I  could 
lot  enjoy  it;  not  having  had  rest  and  sleep,  I 
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felt  weary  and  dull.  She  was  for  many  year* 
a  consistent  Elder  in  our  Society  and  much 
respected.  As  an  evidence  of  her  pious  and 
Christian  care  and  concern  for  the  good  of 
others,  I  transcribe  a  letter  she  wrote  me  a 
few  months  before  her  decease. 

Dear  Grandson. — Although  I  am  weak  and 
feeble,"  and  cannot  say  much,  yet  at  times  I 
feel  desirous  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and 
the  enlargement  of  her  borders.  O  that  she 
could  indeed  awake,  it  is  twice  repeated  in 
Scripture,  and  I  believe  is  as  much  needed 
now  as  then.  "Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength, 

0  Zion — put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O 
Jerusalem  the  holy  city,  for  henceforth  there 
shall  no  more  come  into  thee  the  uneireum- 
cised  and  the  unclean."  This  beautiful  gar- 
ment I  take  to  be  true  humility,  which  is 
much  wanting.  I  believe  if  we  were  rightly 
clothed  with  it,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
that  which  is  unclean  ;  for  no  unclean  thing 
can  enter  the  kingdom. 

I  expect,  my  son,  thou  wilt  meet  with  thy 
trials  outwardly  and  inwardly,  for  weakness 
doth  abound,  even  amongst  those  that  strive 
to  walk  tho  narrow  path  :  let  not  these  thing* 
discourage  thee,  but  study  to  be  quiet  and 
mind  thy  own  business,  steadily  eyeing  thy 
Quids.  Take  heed  thou  goeth  not  before, 
nor  loitereth  behind,  that  so  thou  mavest  be 
enabled  to  keep  pace  with  knowledge;  then 

1  believe  thy  stoppings  will  bo  safe,  lot  thy 
trials  in  this  world  be  what  they  may. 
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Christ  told  His  beloved  disciples  that  in 
the  world  they  should  have  trials,  but  bade 
them  be  of  good  cheer,  He  had  overcome  the 
world.  I  believe  if  we  cheerfully  do  what 
we  can  with  an  honest  and  humble  heart,  we 
shall  be  accepted,  if  it  is  but  little. 

May  we  with  patience  strive  to  endure 

All  trials  that  may  us  attend  ; 
The  Lord's  mercies  are  ever  sure 

To  those  that  rightly  on  Him  depend. 
May  we  love  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul, 

And  never  distrust  His  powerful  arm, 
Who  able  is  for  to  control 

All  enemies  that  would  us  harm. 
He  wills  His  enemies  to  say, 

That  do  oppose  His  righteous  reign, 
Let  us  submit  and  Him  obey, 

That  so  we  may  the  victory  gain. 

In  love  I  have  penned  these  few  broken 
hints,  feeling  desirous  for  thy  growth  in  the 
Truth.  Mercy  Comfort. 

5th  of  3d  month,  1800. 

I  believe  she  was  then  eighty  years  old  and 
upward. 

Upon  returning  to  West-town,  I  gave  notice 
of  my  intention  of  leaving  the  institution, 
and  accordingly  returned  home  before  winter 
set  in. 

The  friend,  a  young  man  who  taught 
Bchool  at  Middletown,  where  I  had  formerly 
taught,  hearing  I  had  returned  home  for  the 
winter,  came  down  and  informed  that  he 
wanted  me  to  take  his  school  for  a  quarter, 
and  he  would  be  a  scholar,  as  he  desired  to 
gain  further  instruction  in  some  branches  of 
learning,  and  to  get  knowledge  of  my  method 
of  teaching  and  conducting  school,  &c.  I 
agreed  to  accommodate  him,  and  homed 
where  I  had  before,  with  an  uncle  and  aunt ; 
and  at  their  request  kept  an  evening  school 
in  a  room  in  their  house  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  and  the  winter  passed  away 
pleasantly  and  profitably.  In  the  spring  I 
returned  home  and  opened  a  school  which  I 
had  previously  engaged,  near  the  Falls  meet- 
ing-house.  I  made  my  home  at  my  father's. 
1  loved  to  live  as  much  at  home  as  I  could. 
In  winter  evenings,  kept  school  in  a  room 
provided  for  it,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  children  of  the  family.  In  the  spring 
of  1802  I  entered  into  partnership  with  my 
brother,  who  lived  on  a  farm  adjoining,  to 
erect  a  mill-dam,  race  and  saw-mill  on  a 
stream  running  through  his  premises.  He 
attended  mostly  to  the  oversight  of  the  work, 
and  I  to  my  school,  and  I  supplied  the  funds. 
In  the  spring  of  1803  I  gave  up  the  school 
and  took  charge  of  the  mill,  lumber,  &c. 

In  the  Third  month  this  year  my  father's 
second  wife  departed  this  life,  leaving  a  son 
over  three  years  of  age,  whom  I  held  in  my 
lap  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  his  mother's 
decease. 


The  latter  part  of  the  Sixth  month  m; 
father  was  taken  sick.  I  was  with  him  almos 
continually  through  his  sickness.  One  c 
his  sisters  came  and  stayed  a  day  or  two  am 
did  what  she  could  for  him,  but  it  availed  m 
thing.5  He  departed  this  life  the  1st  of Seven! 
month,  1803,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  H 
was  buried  in  Friends'  burying-ground  at  thi 
Falls ;  and  at  his  grave  I  opened  my  mout  j 
for  the  first  time  in  public.  I  kneeled  anJ 
asked  of  the  Lord  to  enable  us  to  keep  ths 
charge  our  father  had  given  us,  &c.  I  fe] 
that  my  prayer  was  accepted.  There  was 
meeting  held  in  the  meeting-house  on  th\ 
occasion  of  the  funeral,  and  some  testimonial 
borne. 

Our  father  left  no  will,  and  my  brothe 
John  and  I  administered  to  his  estate ;  am 
my  brother  Stephen  and  an  uncle  were  ajj 
pointed  guardians  to  the  younger  children 
The  care  of  the  family  and  farm  now  d ' 
volved  upon  me,  and  I  .devoted  my  time  acj 
attention  thereto,  and  to  circumstances  co;l 
nected  therewith. 

When  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  jun 
to  divide  and  value  the  real  estate,  and  the^ 
had  completed  their  work,  they  divided  til 
remaining  lands  into  three  farms ;  John  hai 
ing  a  deed  for  that  where  he  lived.  They  $ 
lotted  about  150  acres  to  the  homestead  buil 
ings ;  and,  of  course,  valued  it  higher  thai 
any  of  the  other  divisions.  My  two  old'J 
brothers — John  and  Stephen — were  alreacii 
married  and  settled;  and  it  seemed  likely  • 
fall  to  my  lot  to  take  the  homestead  at  til 
valuation.  I  considered  a  good  deal  upon  i 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  venture  1 
take  it,  thinking  if  I  took  it  I  should  1' 
likely  to  be  encumbered  perhaps  all  my  life 

While  the  subject  was  pending,  and  befo 
the  time  came  round  for  us  to  appear  befoi 
the  Orphans'  Court  and  have  the  adjudic 
tions  made  and  confirmed  agreeably  to  laws 
remarkable  occurrence  took  place,  whereby; 
seemed  compelled  to  submit  or  agree  to  hail 
the  homestead  property  adjudged  and  co 
firmed  to  me  at  the  valuation.  It  appeari 
to  me  that  I  was  out  in  the  field  not  far  frc 
the  house  at  work  alone,  and  father  came 
me  in  the  dress  he  used  to  wear  about  horn 1 
he  looked  very  natural — came  near  an 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  going  to  take  t 
farm  and  provide  a  home  for  the  children 
I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  not ;  that  ii- 
took  it  at  the  valuation,  I  should  be  so  mir 
in  debt  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  p 
for  it,  and  should  be  a  slave  all  my  life.  J 
looked  at  me  with  much  earnestness  and  si 
in  a  firm  voice,  "Thou  canst  take  it  and  p" 
for  it  well  enough  ;  several  of  the  childi  j 
are  young,  and  their  money  will  not  be  wan  II 
for  a  good  while  !"    The  decided  manner 
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rhich  he  spoke — "  Thou  canst  take  it  and 
•ay  for  it  well  enough," — and  his  apparent 
.nxiety  that  I  should  take  it  and  provide  a 
.ome  for  the  younger  children,  fixed  so  with 
ae  that  I  could  not  feel  easy  to  turn  away 
rom  or  reject  it.  I  accordingly  took  it,  and 
a  process  of  time  found  every  word  he  had 
aid  to  me  (in  the  dream  or  vision)  proved  to 
»e  true ;  for  I  always  had  the  money  ready 
;>r  each  of  the  dividends  before  it  was  wanted. 
This  occurrence,  however  extraordinary  and 
are  it  may  appear  to  be,  needs  no  further 
omment;  the  fact  proves  the  verity  of  the 
ssertions  and  the  impressions  made  thereby, 
laving  taken  the  farm,  and  desiring  not  to 
)e  encumbered  with  any  other  business,  I  sold 
ay  interest  in  the  saw-mill  and  stock  on  hand 
o  my  brother  John,  and  attended  closely  to 
he  business  of  the  farm  and  care  of  the 
amily. 

Having  taken  such  a  charge  upon  myself, 
[  perceived  plain  enough  that  it  was  not  the 
>est  plan  for  me  to  be  hiring  housekeepers, 
>ut  that  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  take  a 
ompanion  and  partner  for  life  that  would 
eel  a  mutual  interest  in  our  concerns.  In 
ccordance  with  this  conviction,  such  an  one 
♦resented  to  my  mind,  and  we  were  married 
n  the  Tenth  month,  1804 ;  her  name  was 
lebecca  Moon,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
.lartha  Moon,  all  members  of  the  Falls 
.lonthly  Meeting.  Her  mother  was  a  min- 
ster, and  her  father,  an  elder  and  she  a 
irtuous  woman,  three  years  younger  than 
ayself ;  and  she  realized  all  my  hopes  and 
xpectations  of  the  advantages  and  happiness 
f  a  married  life — she  being  a  true  and  faith- 
ul  companion  and  helpmete  in  every  right 
ense  of  the  word  from  this  time  to  the  close 
f  her  useful  life.  She  attended  judiciously 
o  the  household  affairs  and  care  of  the 
amily,  and  I  was  equally  diligent  and  care- 
ul  in  my  department ;  and  time  passed  on 
•leasantly  and  agreeably.  We  attended  all 
ur  religious  meetings  as  they  came  in  course, 
>oth  on  First  and  other  days  of  the  week  ; 
he  always  going  with  me  when  it  was  suita- 
■le  for  her  to  go  :  and  she  did  not  let  trifles 
inder  her.  Thus  we  went  on  and  prospered. 

was  put  on  appointments  in  the  meeting,  and 
jok  some  part,  at  times,  in  the  business  of 
he  meetings  ;  but  did  not  appear  in  the  line 
f  the  ministry  until  I  felt  the  Word  of  Life 
owerfully  to  arise  and  impress  my  mind 
•'ith  a  few  sentences,  with  which  I  arose  and 
ttered  under  much  solemnity  of  feeling.  The 
eace  and  precious  eujoyment  that  flowed 
ito  my  mind  after  this  little  act  of  dediea- 
on  remained  with  me  a  considerable  time, 
i id  was  sweet  and  confirming — far  exceeding 
11  the  enjoy meuts  arising  from  the  things  <>l* 
iiue  and  sense.    A  few  weeks  after  this,  1 


again  offered  a  few  sentences  in  a  meeting 
for  worship,  but  did  not  receive  the  reward  as 
in  the  foregoing  instance.  I  soon  perceived 
my  offering  had  not  been  duly  prepared  and 
ordered  by  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  accepted.  I  was 
instructed  and  put  on  my  guard,  not  to  yield 
to  any  presentations  but  those  of  the  pure 
Truth,  that  had  the  King's  seal  upon  them.  I 
did  not  feel  much  condemnation,  but  a  want 
of  that  consolation  that  clothed  my  mind 
after  the  first  offering.  Made  but  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  line  of  the  ministry,  but  took  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  testimonies  of  the  So- 
ciety, particularly  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  I  had  seen  so  much  of 
the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  liquor  before  I 
undertook  farming  on  my  own  account,  that 
my  mind  was  fully  made  up  entirely  to  dis- 
countenance the  use  of  all  strong  drink  ;  and 
that  if  I  could  not  get  men  to  help  me  in 
hay  and  harvest  without  spirituous  liquors, 
what  I  could  not  gather  myself  might  go  ; 
that  I  would  sooner  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  crops 
than  buy  or  use  liquor.  But  I  never  lost 
anything  by  thus  perseveringly  and  faithfully 
bearing  and  supporting  this  righteous  testi- 
mony— nor  did  1  suffer  any  inconvenience  in 
getting  help ;  for  when  I  went  to  engage 
hands  I  always  told  them  the  terms  on  which 
I  would  employ  them ;  that  I  could  not 
give  or  allow  them  to  have  any  spirituous 
liquors,  but  if  they  were  willing  to  come  and 
help  me,  they  should  work  as  I  worked,  an. I 
have  the  same  fare  with  me,  and  when  the 
work  was  done  they  should  receive  their 
wages.  I  have  had  some  to  stay  and  help 
me  as  long  as  I  wanted  them,  aud  to  ac- 
knowledge they  never  got  through  harvest,  so 
well  before, — they  felt  so  much  better  in  the 
mornings,  and  had  a  much  better  appetite 
for  their  meals  ;  that  though  they  were  fond 
of  liquor,  and  had  been  used  to  having  it, 
they  wished  everybody  would  do  as  I  had 
done  by  them,  they  felt  so  much  better.  Thus 
I  found  by  experience  there  need  not  be  any 
difficulty  in  supporting  this  testimony  ami 
advancing  this  reformation  ;  what  was  want- 
ing was  firmness  in  carrying  it  out.  The  ad- 
vantage and  satisfaction  in  getting  along 
with  the  work  was  ample  compensation  ;  no 
loud  talking  and  noise,  or  harsh,  unbecoming 
expressions — no  cutting  and  slashing  or  blun- 
dering about  and  wasting  the  grain — no 
knocking  up  aud  laving  under  the  bushee* 
instead  of  goiug  on  with  the  work  in  a  civil 
and  becoming  manner.  Having  proved  the 
thing  aud  its  practicability  and  benelils,  1  m§M 
desirous  thai  others  should  adopt  it  :  and 
when  harvest  was  approaching,  would  jump 
on  a  horse  and  ride  around  among  my  ffieildl 
ami  members  near  my  age,  and  endeavor  lo 
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persuade  and  encourage  them  to  join  in  the 
support  of  this  righteous  testimony.  I  knew 
of  none  in  the  neighborhood,  and  but  few,  if 
any,  in  the  compass  of  Bucks  Quarterly 
Meeting,  that  did  not  use  it  more  or  less  oc- 
casionally, and  give  it  out  to  their  hands  in 
hay  and  harvest,  raising  buildings,  washing 
sheep,  &c. ;  all  of  which  I  found  to  be  worse 
than  useless,  having  had  all  things  done  with- 
out it.  After  some  time  the  subject  spread. 
The  concern  found  other  consistent  advocates 
among  Friends.  The  testimony  progressed 
and  was  gradually  advanced.  I  also  felt  a 
concern  in  regard  to  the  distillation  and  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  never  would  suffer 
any  of  my  fruit  or  cider  to  go  to  any  distil- 
lery, nor  sell  any  corn  or  rye  to  any  miller 
that  was  known  to  grind  grain  for  distillers. 
I  was  once  applied  to  and  solicited  by  a  mill- 
er to  sell  him  my  corn.  I  told  him  he  could 
not  have  it,  he  ground  grain  for  a  distiller. 
He  said  he  also  ground  for  other  uses,  and  if 
I  would  let  him  have  mine  he  would  promise 
that  none  of  it  should  go  to  the  distiller ; 
and  on  these  conditions  he  thought  I  might 
safely  sell  it  to  him.  He  was  answered  that 
if  I  brought  my  corn  to  him  it  would  enable 
him  to  sell  so  much  more  to  the  distiller  that 
he  had  bought  of  some  others — that  I  could 
not  sell  it  to  him  while  he  continued  to  grind 
for  distillers — that  I  would  rather  sell  it  for  a 
less  price  than  he  had  offered,  where  there 
was  no  probability  of  any  of  it  being  used 
for  that  purpose. 

I  visited  the  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors 
that  were  members,  and  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  relinquish  the  practice, 
setting  forth  the  many  evil  consequences  at- 
tending the  use  of  the  article.  That  there 
were  many  poor  people  fond  of  strong  drink, 
and  in  the  habit  of  using  it  when  they  could 
get  it.  Such  was  their  infatuation  that  when 
they  got  a  little  money  they  would  spend  it 
in  this  way,  though  their  families  might  be  in 
want  of  bread.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  it 
often  happened  they  would  get  intoxicated 
and  abuse  their  innocent  and  suffering  wives 
and  children,  and  neglect  to  earn  anything 
for  their  support  as  long  as  the  liquor  lasted. 
That  the  retailer,  by  introducing  the  arti- 
cle in  large  quantities  into  the  neighborhood 
and  holding  it  for  sale,  cannot  be  quite  clear 
of  the  consequences  of  entailing  evils  on 
his  fellow- creatures  ;  for  if  those  poor  men, 
who  are  kept  poor  by  the  practice,  had  to  go 
far  to  get  it,  they  would  often  do  without  it, 
and  might  gradually  become  reformed  and 
live  comfortably  and  happily  with  their  fam- 
ilies. 

And  with  those  that  made  what  is  called 
a  moderate  use  of  the  article,  the  practice  of 
drinking  might  grow  gradually  and  almost 


unawares,  till  they  were  enslaved  by  it  muchjl 
to  their  hurt,  and  to  the  injury  of  their  fam-j| 
ilies;  and  this  in  part,  at  least,  chargeable  to Jj 
the  retailer  keeping  it  where  they  could  get  ill 
so  readily,  and  often  under  cover  of  coming! 
for  other  store  goods. 

One  of  the  pleas  of  the  retailer  was  that  j 
members  of  our  Society  bought  of  him,  and  hfi 
might  as  well  sell  it  to  them  as  for  them  to  gd 
anywhere  else  to  get  it,  and  he  did'nt  think  ii 
was  any  more  harm  for  him  to  sell  it  to  them  i 
than  it  was  for  them  to  buy  the  article  o: 
him,  and  while  they  continued  to  buy  of  hiir: 
he  might  be  permitted  to  keep  it  for  sale. 

He  ought  duly  to  consider  that  a  membe:ij 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  being  suffered  tik 
keep  the  article  for  sale,  might  make  iteasieij 
for  some  members  to  buy  it.  If  they  coulJ 
not  procure  it  of  a  fellow-member  they  would 
be  more  cautious,  if  not  ashamed,  to  pur chas J 
it  of  a  member  of  another  religious  persuaij 
sion ;  it  being  known  that  the  Society  o| 
Friends  had  a  testimony  against  it.  And  il 
to  the  gain  arising  from  trading  in  and  sellinJ 
spirituous  liquors,  it  must  be  an  unrighteou| 
gain, — being  gathered  mostly  from  the  weals 
ness,  failings  and  miseries  of  our  fellow  I 
creatures :  therefore  a  blessing  could  not  at 
tend  it. 

If  the  deleterious  effects  and  consequence! 
of  keeping  and  trading  in  the  article  wer 
not  felt  and  experienced  by  the  father,  the 
would  likely  be  entailed  on  his  children: 
who,  if  they  escaped  becoming  victims  to  it| 
temperance,  would,  in  all  probability,  spenjj 
what  he  had  accumulated  faster  than  he  han 
gathered  it. 

Edward  Hicks  and  I  once  paid  a  visit  t 
the  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  belongini 
to  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting.  Some  yeai 
afterwards,  several  having  declined  the  pra< 
tice,  James  Simpson  and  I  performed  a  life 
visit  to  those  who  continued  retailing  sail 
liquors. 

(To  be  continued.) 

^   r,  w  ,  t  

The  truth  is  made  up  of  principles ;  an  ii 
ward  life,  not  any  formula  of  words,  God 
character,  spiritual  worship,  the  divine  life  i 
the  soul.  How  shall  I  put  that  into  sentence!  i 
ten  or  ten  thousand  ?    "  The  words  that  N 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  truth,  and  they  ail 
life."    How  could  Pilate's  question  be  all 
swered  except  by  a  life?    The  truth,  the  J 
which  Pilate  wanted,  which  you  want,  and 
want,  is  not  boundless  verities,  but  the  tru 
of  inward  life.    Truth  for  me ;  truth  enouf  f 
to  guide  me  in  this  darkling  world,  and  tel  I 
der,  and  merciful.    Let  him  do  the  will,  ai 
he  shall  know.  Observe :  men  begin  the  othj 
way.    They  say,  If  I  could  but  believe,  th  j 
I  would  make  my  life  pure.    If  I  could  b, 
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e  sure  what  is  truth,  then  I  would  set  to 
'ork  to  live  in  earnest.  No ;  God  says,  Act 
-make  the  life  true,  and  then  you  will  be 
ble  to  believe.  Live  in  earnest,  and  you 
all  know  the  answer  to  "What  is  Truth?"— 
lobertson. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SCRAP  OF  QUAKER  HISTORY. 

I  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  before  thepur- 
Ihase  of  Pennsylvania  by  its  distinguished 
I  Hinder,  Friends  had  settled,  in  considerable 
lumbers,  in  our  sister  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Indeed,  the  important  part  enacted  by  Penn 
|i  settling  the  disputes  which  arose  among 
Isme  of  the  original  owners  of  New  Jersey,  it 
I;  thought,  awakened  in  his  mind  the  desire 
lz>  found  an  American  colony. 

We  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  trace  the 
I  istory  of  Friends  of  New  Jersey,  but  propose 
living  some  particulars  touching  the  settle- 
lien  t  of  little  Egg  Harbor  and  its  vicinity. 
I  Ve  are  indebted  to  Leah  Blackmail,  of  Tuck- 
Irton,  for  the  facts  herein  narrated.  This 
['riend  has  done  much  valuable  service  as  an 
Intiquarian — and,  as  she  contemplates  pub- 
I  shing  the  result  of  her  labors  in  this  field  of 
liquiry,  wre  confidently  anticipate  a  ready  sale 
H>r  her  book  among  Friends. 
I  She  says,  "  Little  Egg  Harbor  wa3  settled 
pout  the  year  1698,  by  a  small  colony  of 
! English  Friends;  I  do  not  accord  'to  the 
nan  who  ploughed  up  the  skull'  the  honor 
jf  being  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
f  -^So  Harbor.    From  my  researches,  I  am 
fed  to  believe  that  the  first  white  settlers  at  Egg 
larbor  were  for  the  most  part  Friends.  The 
riginal  colony  consisted  of  a  few  families  who 
Name  to  Egg  Harbor  from  the  upper  section 
jf  Burlington  County,  from  Long  Island,  and 
•om  Svvedesboro,  N.  J.    Among  them  are  the 
ames  of  Henry  Jacobs  Falkenberg,  Edward 
Liidrews,  Mordecai  Andrews,  Jacob  Ong, 
hos.  Ridgway,  Jar  vis  Pharo,  and  several  of 
le  Cranmers." 

Henry  Jacobs  Falkenburg  was  a  Hollander 
y  birth,  who,  after  a  temporary  residence  at 
wedesboro,  came  to  little  Egg  Harbor,  and 
urchased  from  the  Indians  considerable  tracts 
Hand.  The  spot  selected  for  a  treaty  and 
urchase  was  underneath  the  wide-spreading 
ranches  of  a  forest  tree.  Here  he  met  Ash- 
ima  (the  chief)  and  his  tribe,  and  alter  a 
mutual  interchange  of  kindly  greetings,  the 
argain  was  made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
iterested.  Falkenberg  at  once  settled  upon 
is  uewly-acquired  possessions,  by  excavating 

cave  on  what  was  known  as  the  "  down 
liore  tract,"  now  included  in  Joseph  Parker's 
inn.  "  The  site  of  the  cave,"  says  Leah 
tlackman,  "  is  Htill  discernible."  We  may 
nagine  it  furnished  with  a  few  homely  arti- 


cles  of  rude  manufacture.  His  table  (per- 
haps the  stump  of  a  tree)  was  often  well- 
loaded  with  fat  venison,  wild  fowl,  fish  and 
oysters.  His  guests  were  Ashtama  and  hi3 
swarthy  followers.  For  a  season,  Falkenberg 
followed  the  varied  occupations  of  hunter, 
fisherman  and  housekeeper— or,  more  properly, 
cave-keeper, — for,  as  yet,  he  was  a  bachelor. 
Though,  like  Selkirk,  he  was  "  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed,"  yet,  like  him,  he  sighed  for 
"society,  friendship  and  love."  The  Indians 
were  kind — even  loving ;  but  the  sympathy 
and  companionship  which  he  most  needed  was 
lacking.  "  One  morning,  ere  the  -sun  had 
gilded  the  top  of  his  cave,  he  arose  from  his 
couch,  arrayed  himself  in  his  best  home-spun 
suit,  partook  of  a  hastily  prepared  breakfast, 
shouldered  his  gun,  and  started  alone  and  on 
foot  for  Swedesboro,  his  former  residence.  It 
was  a  long  and  dangerous  tramp  through  the 
wilderness,  abounding,  as  it  did,  with  panthers 
and  wolves,  but  the  thought  cheered  him  that, 
ere  long,  he  would  meet  with  society,  friend- 
ship and  love." 

How  long  he  remained  at  Swedesboro,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  on  his  return  to  Egg 
Harbor,  his  intended  wife  was  his  companion. 
Speedy  preparations  were  made  for  their  mar- 
riage. Falkenberg  invited  a  large  number  of 
his  Indian  friends  to  his  rude  habitation,  and 
when  the  guests  had  assembled,  "  he  and  his 
fair  bride  married  themselves  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Ashtama  and  his  queen,  the  ancient 
warriors,  young  braves,  venerable  squaws,  and 
swarthy  black-eyed  Indian  maidens." 

"  The  first  white  child  born  in  the  township 
of  little  Egg  Harbor  was  Heury  Jacobs 
Falkenberg,  Jr.  In  the  cave,  around  which 
were  gathered  the  Indians  to  celebrate  the 
first  Quaker  wedding  in  that  wilderness  land, 
the  little  stranger  was  born," — and  there  was 
he  taught  to  listen  to  and  practice  the  teach- 
ings "  of  the  still  small  voice." 

This  fragmentary  account  completes  our 
history  of  Henry  Jacobs  Falkenberg,  For 
some  generations  his  posterity  had  valuable 
and  comfortable  houses  upon  the  possessions 
he  purchased  of  the  Indians. 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  more  geueral  his- 
tory of  Friends  of  Egg  Harbor. 

Before  the  year  1715,  the  little  company  of 
Friends,  as  above  stated,  was  augmented  by 
Richard  Osborn,  EyeBelangee,  Kichard  Wil- 
letts  and  their  families,  Charles  Dingec, 
Moses  Embree,  John  Mathis  and  a  few  others. 
About  the  year  1709,  a  meetinghouse  was 
erected.  John  Cranmer  superintended  the 
building  of  the  house,  and  was  subsequently 
twice  married  in  it. 

"The  first  Monthly  Meeting  of  women 
Friends  iu  the  new  meeting- house  was  held 
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on  the  14th  of  Fifth  month,  1715,  when  Jean 
Osborn,  Elizabeth  Pharo,  Elizabeth  Ong  and 
Elizabeth  Willetts  were  appointed  overseers. 
On  the  9th  of  the  Seventh  month  following, 
Jarvis  Pharo  and  Richard  Osborn,  Thomas 
Ridgway  and  Jacob  Ong,  were  elected  as 
overseers,  and  Jarvis  Pharo  and  Richard  Os- 
born were  appointed  as  Elders,  to  sif  in  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers. 

"The  first  mentioned  resident  ministers  are 
Edward  Andrews  and  Mary  Jacobs.  For 
about  seventy  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Egg  Harbor,  Friends  were  the  only  religious 
Society  in  the  township.  It  was  not  until  a 
few  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War  that 
the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  established 
societies  there." 

"  During  the  youthful  days  of  the  now  old 
meeting-house,  there  was  a  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  it.  Friends  journeyed  on  horseback 
from  the  upper  parts  of  Burlington,  Mon- 
mouth and  Atlantic  Counties  to  atttend  the 
annual  gathering.  The  points  now  known  as 
the  "  Quaker  Bridge"  and  "  Swimming  over," 
received  their  names  from  the  fact  of  Friends 
fording  or  swimming  their  horses  over  Mul- 
lica  River,  on  their  way  to  meetings. 

"  In  the  meeting-house  at  Tuckerton,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantic  and  Monmouth 
Counties  were  married.  Also  a  number  from 
Springfield,  Chesterfield,  Mansfield  and  Bur- 
lington City." 

"  Edward  Andrews,  the  founder  of  Tucker- 
ton, was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Egg  Har- 
bor Township.  He  selected  land  on  the  east 
side  of  Tuckerton  Creek,  and,  as  there  were 
no  facilities  for  building,  he,  like  Falkenberg, 
dug  a  spacious  cave,  lining  and  covering  it 
with  cedar  logs.  His  next  occupation  was  to 
clear  the  land  ; — and  when  he  and  his  neigh- 
bors succeeded  in  raising  grain  in  considerable 
quantity,  he  erected  a  cedar-log  grist-mill, — 
the  beavers  furnishing  him  with  a  dam  for 
his  mill-pond. 

"  One  day,  when  tilling  the  ground,  his 
plough  turned  out  a  human  skeleton — or,  as 
some  affirm,  only  a  skull.  This  solemn  spec- 
tacle led  Andrews  to  think  seriously  concerning 
man's  present  and  future  state.  Being  natu- 
rally of  a  social,  jovial  disposition,  his  habita- 
tion was  resorted  to  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  by  his  boon  companions,  to  hear  him 
play  upon  the  violin  and  sing  the  *  merrie 
songs  of  old  England/ 

"  On  the  Sabbath  succeeding  the  exhuming 
of  the  bones,  when  his  friends  visited  him, 
they  found  him  seated  in  his  cave,  reading, 
and  evidently  in  a  very  serious  frame  of  mind. 
He  requested  his  surprised  guests  to  be  seated, 
and,  instead  of  bringing  forth  his  violin,  as 
had  been  his  custom,  he  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  to  them,  and  then  knelt  in  supplication. 


She! 


*  From  that  time  Edward  Andrews  became 
a  devout  and  zealous  minister,  and  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  did  not  live  many  j 
years  after  his  remarkable  conversion,  for  it  - 
appears  he  departed  in  1716. 

"  Edward  Andrews  left  three  sons,  Samuel,  j 
Jacob  and  Peter.    The  former  was  for  many  i 
years  an  Elder  in  the  meeting,  and  the  two 
latter  became  ministers. 

"  There  are  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Egg  Harbor  who  are  not  descendants  of  Ed- 
ward Andrews.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States  who 
claim  him  as  their  forefather.  Some  of  his 
posterity  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  ; — others  are  in  the  ranks  of  the; 
Methodist  Church." 

"  The  most  distinguished  female  minister  ofj 
the  early  day,  in  Egg  Harbor,  was  Ann  Gaunt,  j 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Ridgway,  Sr. 
commenced  her  ministerial  career,  and  trav 
elled  in  the  service  of  truth,  during  her  girl 
hood.  In  1730,  Ann  Ridgway,  the  staid| 
minister,  surprised  many  of  her  friends  by 
marrying  Hananiah  Gaunt,  of  Burlingtoc 
City, — a  man  who  was  possessed  of  an  un-i 
usually  jovial  disposition,  and  apparently 
the  very  opposite  in  character  from  th(ii 
staid  little  Quaker  preacher.  Hananiah  bei 
came  a  resident  of  Tuckerton,  and  died  there. 

"  After  her  marriage,  Ann  Gaunt  performed 
many  ministerial  journeys,  riding  on  horse 
back   through   the   wilderness.      In  1728 
1742,  1747  and  1766,  she  went  to  Lonj 
Island,  in  1743  to  Rhode  Island,  in  1756 
Salem  and  other  places  within  the  limits  o 
the  Yearly  Meeting ;  in  1765,  1772  and  177! 
she  visited  Pennsylvania.    These  are  some  c 
the  places  she  visited  in  Gospel  love.  Sh 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  after  she  becam 
so  feeble  that  she  could  not  stand  up  to  preacl- 
she  would  ride  to  the  meeting-house  at  Tuck 
erton,  would  there  kneel  and  support  herso 
by  the  back  of  a  bench,  and,  in  that  position 
preach  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  an  earnes 
ness  and  jfervor  seldom  equalled.    A  favori 
text  of  hjers,  and  one  from  which  she  ofte 
preached,  was,  4  Line  upon  line,  precept  upo 
precept, — here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'  " 

Ann  Gaunt  was  a  minister  about  six* 
years. 

"Ann  Willetts,  a  niece  of  Ann  Gaunt,  w;f 
a  minister  in  the  Society  for  some  years.  Srf 
outlived  her  aunt." 

The  bones  of  Edward  Andrews,  AnnGaur 
Ann  Willetts  and  many  other  of  the  ancie  j 
worthies,  rest  in  the  graveyard  attached  | 
the  meeting-honse  at  Tuckerton,  which  f| 
nearly  a  century  was  the  only  burial  place  ! 
the  Township. 

Such  are  the  few  items  of  interest  connect ' 
with  the  early  settlement  of  little  Egg  Hsj- 
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or.  Much  more  could  be  said,  but  our 
ketch  has  already  reached  a  considerable 
3ngth,  and  the  forthcoming  book  by  Leah 
>lackman  will  supply  any  deficiencies  or 
missions  herein  contained.  Caritas. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 

I  While  all  who  had  any  knowledge  of  our 

steemed  friend  S.  M.  J.  had  every  confidence 
la  him  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  that 
I  e  would  be  not  only  a  faithful  and  efficient 
Ifficer  of  the  Government,  but  that  he  had  the 

ood  of  the  Indians  really  at  heart,  it  is 
I  feasant  occasionally  to  meet  with  confirma- 

ary  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  in 
What  he  loses  no  opportunity,  even  though  it 
l>e  outside  of  his  arduous  official  duties,  where 

here  is  the  least  chance  of  his  advice  influ- 
encing this  poor  oppressed  people,  not  only 
|or  their  own,  but  for  our  common  country's 
rood.  We  give  the  statement  below,  in  the 
words  in  which  it  was  forwarded  for  one  of 
lur  "Dailies"  from  Washington.  That  his  ef- 
fort may  be  blessed  with  success,  ought  to  be 
Jhe  earnest  prayer  of  all.  J.  M.  E. 

J  "Friend  Samuel  M.  Janney, Superintendent 
if  Indian  Affairs,  writes  from  Omaha,  under 
iate  of  the  22d  inst.,  to  the  Indian  Commis- 
ioner,  stating  that  he  had  an  interview  with 
led  Cloud  and  his  chiefs  on  the  subject  of  a 
3>eace  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Pawnees. 
Ie  represented  to  them  that  his  people,  as 
veil  as  the  Pawnees,  being  at  peace  with  the 
government,  they  ought  to  be  at  peace  with 
•ach  other,  and  that  the  Pawnee  chiefs  had 
■xpressed  their  willingness  to  make  a  treaty 
>f  amity  with  the  Sioux  ;  stating,  further,  that 
he  great  father  here  had  chosen  the  Friends 
is  men  of  peace,  and  long  known  as  the  friends 
>f  the  Indians,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of 
he  Pawnees,  in  order  that  they  might  be  im- 
>roved  and  rendered  peaceable. 

"  Superintendent  Janney  also  suggested  that 
he  Pawnee  chiefs  would  meet  the  Sioux  at 
Jolumbus,  Nebraska,  if  they  would  stop  there 
)ii  their  way  out. 

"Red  (loud  replied  that  the  Pawnees  had 
)nce  been  one  people  with  them,  but  had 
timed  against  them  while  they  were  contend- 
Qg  lor  their  rights;  that  they  had  joined  the 
ivhite  soldiers,  and  had  killed  many  of  the 

test  men  among  the  Sioux. 

"  lie  could  not  slop  now  to  make  a  treaty 
villi  them  ;  had  not  time,  nor  could  he  do  ii. 
without  consulting  his  people. 

"  Another  chier  wit  h  Red  Cloud  Bpoke  to 
he  same  eU'eot  ;  but  (hey  used  some  expres- 
sions which  lead  Superintendent  Janney  to 
icliove  that  a  good  impression  was  made  upon 
-hem,  and  ho  hopes  further  retlectiou  will  in- 


duce them  to  look  favorably  upon  the  propo- 
sition." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It 
is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head, 
that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard,  which  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  hi3 
garments:  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as 
the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains 
of  Zion :  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the 
blessing,  even  life  forevermore."  Have  we 
not,  my  precious  friend,  been  made  sensible 
of  the  blessed  influence  of  this  unity  of  spirit 
and  of  its  baptizing  effects,  and  renewedly 
witnessed  its  truth  in  our  late  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, where  it  descended  to  the  skirts  of  the 
garment,  baptizing  all,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
into  the  one  spirit,  in  which  consists  the  bond 
of  peace :  whereby  we  have  been  enabled  to 
say,  hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us.  We 
had  the  acceptable  company  of  several  be- 
loved Friends,  whose  labors  of  love,  unmixed 
with  human  reasoning,  and  unalloyed  with 
the  dogma  of  sects,  gave  evidence  that  their 
communications  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  leads  unto  all  Truth.  Some  of 
~us  were  ready  to  compare  our  meeting  to  some 
of  those  in  olden  time,  when  love  abounded, 
and  its  influence  covered  the  assembly.  May 
we  ever  remain  grateful  receivers  of  these 
immortal  gifts. 

My  feelings  did  not  deceive  me  when  last 

sitting  beside  our  precious  S  .    I  thought 

she  was  under  the  preparing  hand  for  impor- 
tant service,  although  I  felt  it  best  to  say 
nothing  on  the  subject,  but  to  leave  her  to 
Him  who  had  began  the  work,  and  who  al- 
ways will  carry  his  laborers  through  every 
required  service,  if  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  kept 
singly  unto  him.  I  doubt  not  the  blessing 
promised  as  the  reward  of  the  peacemakers 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  sweetly  felt  by 
her.  It  remains  to  be  a  truth  "that  when 
Zion  travaileth  she  bringeth  forth  children." 
My  fervent  desires  for  these  children  are,  that 
they  may  continue  to  walk  in  all  humility  of 
soul  in  Zion's  ways. 

Thy  very  acceptable  letter  was  duly  r**- 
ceived.  By  its  perusal  1  was  ltd  into  deep 
feeling  with  thee  in  thy  many  baptisms;  ami 
the  reflections  which  accompanied  mv  mind 
in  the  account  of  the  dealings  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  towards  thee  as  one  of  his  children, 
renewedly  convinced  me  of  the  importance  of 
our  keepiug  a  single  eye  to  his  unerring  tluger, 
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without  any  reliance  on  our  own  understand- 
ing, as  human  creatures,  or  any  dependence 
on  that  of  a  brother  or  a  father.  We  are  all 
liable  to  err.  I  have  been  instructed  in  tak- 
ing a  view  of  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  We  pass  through 
the  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter — all 
necessary  for  the  production  of  that  suste- 
nance that  contributes  to  the  support  and 
comfort  of  the  animal  body ;  and  again,  days 
and  nights,  sunshine  and  clouds,  have  their 
appointed  seasons,  contributing  to  the  support 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  How  danger- 
ous it  would  be  to  human  existence  were  these 
changed !  What  would  follow  a  continued 
meridian  sun  unclouded  but  dryness  and  bar- 
renness. None  could  enjoy  continued  rays  of 
light  and  heat.  And  is  it  not  equally  im- 
portant to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  spir- 
itual man  that  these  changes  should  be  expe- 
rienced? The  descending  of  the  sap  to  the 
roots  of  the  tree  in  autumn  and  winter  gives 
strength  to  bring  forth  leaves,  blossom  and 
fruit  in  its  season ;  and  have  we  not  known, 
after  passing  through  this  wintry  season, 
something  that  might  be  compared  to  the 
shooting  forth  of  the  buds  and  blossoms  of 
spring,  and  fruit  has  followed.  The  subject 
is  too  copious  to  treat  upon  here.  Thou 
wilt  understand  the  application  from  heart- 
felt experience. 

Although,  my  precious  child,  thou  addresses 
me  by  the  name  of  father,  I  often  feel  that  I 
am  among  the  weaklings,  and  have  daily  need 
to  apply  for  strength  to  the  Fountain  that 
never  fails.  Gladly  have  I  received  the  evi- 
dence that  our  spirits  have  mingled  in  unity. 
May  we  continue  to  go  up  together  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  mountain  of  his 
holiness,  there  to  wait  for  the  revealings  of 
his  will  and  the  renewing  of  our  strength. 

But,  my  dear,  we  have  both  learned,  how- 
ever comforting  and  consoling  it  is,  to  be  per 
mitted  to  mingle  together  in  spiritual  com 
munion  under  the  influence  of  Divine  Love, 
yet  it  is  to  God  alone  we  must  look  for 
strength  to  enable  us  to  perform  every  re- 
quired duty.  With  the  desire  that  He  will 
continue  to  be  near  and  bless  us  through  time, 
and  receive  us  at  its  close  into  a  blissful  eter- 
nity, I  must  bid  thee  farewell. 


Spirit's  importunity.  And  wherefore  hasi 
there  been  a  wrestling?  May  we  not  say,  mj 
sister,  in  order  for  our  purification — our  fur- 
therance in  the  Truth.  Yes,  pur  eyes  have 
been  re-anointed,  and  we  have  seen  our  lean 
ness;  and  the  cry  goes  forth,  and  the  wrest  ) 
ling  is  for  the  arising  into  dominion  ovei 
every  creaturely  feeling,  of  the  pure  seed,  th< 
word  of  life.  Am  I  wrong  in  thus  including 
thee  as  my  companion  in  this  work?  I  bei 
ieve  not ;  and  I  feel  for  us  the  language  o 
encouragement,  to  arise  and  persevere  in  tho 
labor,  keeping  the  spirit  gathered  home,  closeb 
centered  upon  that  Power,  which  can  alon<i 
effectually  aid  in  the  work.  Ah !  my  sister 
although  truly  bowed  in  spirit,  I  feel  whih 
thus  speaking  with  thee,  reanimated  in  th< 
hope,  that  if  we  are  willing  to  endure,  the 
travail  which  hath  been  brought  upon  ou: 
spirits  will  not  be  in  vain.  Thus  doth  mj 
spirit  salute  thee. 
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an 


I  suppose,  my  dear  ,  I  could  have  said 

by  thy  messenger,  "  I  am  stronger,"  in  answer 
to  thy  kind  inquiries ;  but  I  felt  more  like 
dismissing  him,  and,  through  the  aid  of  my 
pen,  holding  a  few  minutes'  converse  with 
thee,  though  I  have  not  much  to  give  away — 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  maintain  the  wrestling ;  for 
oh,  surely  the  blessing  often  rests  upon  the 


The  Discipline. — We  have  received 
communication   commenting   upon  certah 
parts  of  our  Discipline,  which  the  writer 
considers  to  be  a  declaration  of  faith. 

There  are  certain  questions  which  it  is  sa£! 
to  leave  at  rest,  unless  a  necessity  arises  foii 
their  being  publicly  discussed.  Such  a  neces 
sity  is  found  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  en 
force  assent  to  certain  articles  of  speculative 
belief,  not  involving  moral  questions, 
about  which  there  may  be  honest  difference 
of  opinion  among  good  men.  In  that  case 
may  become  necessary  that  the  questions  im 
volved  should  be  examined  and  a  "  protest- 
entered  against  what  is  unreasonable  and  o] 
pressive.  In  the  communication  alluded  fci 
there  is  no  intimation  that  such  an  emergenc 
has  occurred ;  nor  do  we  recollect  during  th 
forty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  tl 
separation  that  these  clauses  of  the  Disciplii 
have  been  brought  to  bear  against  a  membe 
Without  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  merit  < 
demerit  of  those  parts  of  the  Discipline  whi<| 
our  correspondent  disapproves,  they  must  1 
admitted  to  be  at  least  harmless,  so  long  : ; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  them  again: 
individuals.  Until  this  is  done,  we  do  ni  ' 
see  that  a  "  protest"  is  necessary. 
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DIED. 

j     BEDELL.— In  Rochester,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  mo., 
I  1870,  John  G.  Bedell,  of  Coxsackie,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

DIXON. — On  the  30th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1870,  at  the 
residence  of  his  father  in  Baltimore,  of  typhoid  fever, 
Isaac  F.  Dixon,  Jr.,  aged  26  years. 

WRIGHT. — At  her  residence,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
on  the  22d  ult.,  Jane  Wright,  in  the  62d  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 
BY  ANN  PRESTON,  M.  D. 

In  reading  the  late  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive Valedictory  Address  of  our  friend  Ann 
Preston,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  been  impressed  with  the  good 
that  must  result  to  general  society  from  the 
introduction  of  capable  and  conscientious 
women  into  the  profession  of  medicine.  We 
select  the  following  extracts  : 

Physiology  is  now  giving  light  and  life  to 
practical  medicine.  Therapeutics  at  least  is 
widening  into  a  science,  as  it  begins  to  be  re- 
cognized that  all  surrounding  influences — air, 
sunlight,  food,  sleep,  clothing,  exercise,  and 
mental  stimuli — are  within  its  legitimate  do- 
main, as  truly  as  iron,  opium,  bitters  and 
bromides. 

Nor  do  its  boundaries  stop  here.  Morals, 
also,  belong  to  Therapeutics.  Temperance, 
purity,  faith,  hope,  and  charity  modify  bodi- 
ly processes  ;  they  ward  off  disease  and  pro- 
long life ;  and  the  physician  who  does  not 
realize  this  truth,  and  understand  something 
of  the  reactions  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  life,  does  not  possess  the  key  to  the 
best  success  in  practice  ;  is  not  yet  initiated 
into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  divine  art  of 
healing.  The  earlier  physicians  were  the 
priests  of  their  time,  and  amid  ignorance  and 
superstition  there  was  in  this  fact  a  dim  re- 
cognition of  the  truth  that  the  same  great 
principles  subserve  the  physical  and  moral 
life:  and,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal:  "Year  by  year  we 
shall  come  to  value  dogmas  and  rules  less, 
and  principles  more,"  in  their  application  to 
both. 

At  present,  nervous  maladies,  womanhood 
enfeebled  and  diseased,  are  the  fashion  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  ques- 
tion that  you  will  have  to  answer  practioally 
will  be,  "  What  can  be  done  for  our  suffering 
women  ?"  There  is  a  deep  oonyiotioo  thai 
these  headaches,  neuralgias,  and  weak  backs, 
are  neither  necessary  nor  destined  to  be  the 
permanent  condition  of  womanhood  ;  and, 
the  philanthropist  and  scientist,  who  aro  seek- 
ing the  remedy,  look  hopefully  to  the  results 


of  your  knowledge  and  experience  in  their 
bearing  upon  this  point. 

When  anxious  fathers  and  mothers  bring 
you  their  beautiful  daughters,  from  whose 
young  faces  and  steps  the  bloom  of  elasticity 
are  departing,  and  ask  your  counsel,  what 
shall  you  do  ?  You  look  at  those  girls  and 
at  once  take  in  their  history.  Kept  long  at 
school,  and  strained  with  many  lessons  at  an 
age  when  the  conditions  of  healthful  growth 
and  development  were  incompatible  with  sed- 
entary habits  and  severe  mental  tasks  ;  their 
bodies  so  tightly  bound  with  clothing  that  by 
no  possibility  have  the  ever-moving  vital  or- 
gans been  able  fully  to  perform  their  func- 
tions; their  extremities  cold  and  thinly  clad, 
and  the  weight  of  their  clothing  supported, 
not  by  their  shoulders,  made  by  God  to  bear 
burdens,  but  by  parts  totally  unfitted  to  sus- 
tain them  !  Released  from  school,  they  have 
bent  long  in  the  same  posture  over  piano, 
fancy-work,  or  exciting  novel,  instead  of  re- 
joicing in  the  open  air,  or  in  active  muscular 
exercise ;  their  homes,  luxurious,  it  may  be, 
have  yet  been  grudgingly  supplied  with  pure 
air  and  quickening  sunshine  ;  the  passion  for 
dress  and  company  has  been  fostered  until 
these  have  become  the  staples  rather  than  the 
stimulants  of  their  lives  ;  while  late  hours, 
artificial  lights,  and  continuous  excitements 
have  interfered  with  the  nutrition  of  nerve 
tissue,  and  perverted  the  distribution  of  nerve 
force.  You  know  that  quiet,  interesting,  im- 
perative work, — work  for  hands  and  for  mind, 
— is  essential  to  their  health ;  and  as  you 
sigh  over  their  wasted,  suffering,  unsatisfied 
lives,  you  cannot  be  content  with  the  mockery 
of  merely  prescribing  drugs,  needful  and  be- 
neficent as  these  may  often  be. 

Some  morbid  Michelet  may  speak  of  this 
feeble  womanhood  as  the  necessary  result  of 
advanced  civilization,  but  it  is  very  clear  to 
us  that  it  is  not  a  high  civilization,  hut  the 
failure  to  reach  it,  to  which  this  is  due.  The 
highest  civilization  will  surely  be  LO  harmony 
with  nature,  with  health,  with  the  moral  and 
Divine  law.  It  will  drive  out  follies  as  well 
as  fevers;  it  will  foster  pure,  quiet,  simple 
tastes,  and  will  find  its  models  of  beauty  in 
form  and  drapery,  not  in  the  vulgar  devices 
by  which  fashionable  mantua-making  distorts 
and  burlesques  human  proportions,  but  in  the 
grace  and  freedom  of  artistic  Nature,  and  the 
Corresponding  fitness  of  clothing. 

The  woman  of  a  true  civilization  will  re- 
gard as  pitiful  and  barbarous  the  idea  that 
uselessness  is  elegance,  or  that  disease  and 
languor  are  womanly  ;  ami  she  will  surely 
escape  the  cmpt  im  is  and  dissatisfaction  which 
oppresses  every  human  being — the  proudest 
queen  of  fashion  as  well  as  the  lowest  child  of 
poverty — who  does  not  cultivate  and  direct 
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to  ennobling  uses,  the  powers  and  faculties 
which  are  the  glorious  birthright  of  humani- 

ty.  

There  is  one  principle  that  covers  all  medi- 
cal as  well  as  general  ethics,  and  this  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Divine  rule  :  "  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them."  The  practical  carrying  out  of 
this  rule  will  make  you  prompt,  faithful,  re- 
liable. It  will  make  the  interests  of  your 
patients  as  sacred  as  your  own,  and  their  se- 
crets as  safe  in  your  keeping  as  in  the  silence 
of  the  grave.  In  consultations,  it  will  pre- 
serve you  alike  from  the  common  temptation 
of  agreeing  with  everything  proposed  by  those 
with  whom  you  consult,  whether  or  not  it 
really  seems  to  you  the  best  thing  to  be  done; 
or  the  opposite  fault  of  recommending  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  selfish  and  unworthy 
motives.  It  will  also  suppress  in  you  the  in- 
justice and  pettiness  of  anger  or  resentment, 
in  ca^e  your  patients,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
just  rights,  should  chance  to  prefer  other 
physicians  to  yourselves.  .... 

It  is  marvelous  how  much  self-discipline 
and  care  in  hygiene  matters  can  do  to  strength- 
en delicate  constitutions  and  increase  availa- 
ble working  power.  Among  the  friends  of 
my  earlier  years  was  the  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  School — a 
man  of  powerful  frame  and  robust  health. 
During  his  studies  in  Germany,  he  wrote 
home  that  himself  and  another  American 
student,  who,  like  him,  was  making  a  choice 
collection  of  books,  had  made  an  agreement 
that  on  the  death  of  either,  the  survivor 
should  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  his 
library.  But  the  writer  added,  that  this  was 
an  opportunity  which  he  believed  his  fellow- 
student  would  never  have,  as  he  was  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  a  great  sufferer,  "although 
he  takes  more  care  of  his  health  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  knew."  When  my  friend 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  clearly 
and  directly  from  the  effects  of  exposures 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  this  same 
delicate  fellow-student  was  a  Professor  in  a 
New  England  College ! 

You  will  need  recreation  and  social  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  social  communion  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become,  what  it  often  is,  a  drain 
upon  nervous  power,  a  weariness  instead  of  a 
rest  and  joy.  Those  whose  time  is  less  fully 
and  richly  occupied  can  scarcely  appreciate 
the  value  of  your  hours  for  reading  and  rest, 
and  unless  you  guard  these  from  encroach- 
ment, you  cannot  be  fresh  and  posted  for 
your  daily  work.  You  must  keep  up  with 
the  times.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  latest  discoveries,  and  the 
most  approved  methods  of  treatment.  You 
will  need  to  take  at  least  one  or  two  good 


medical  journals,  to  purchase  new  medical 
books,  and  to  find  time  to  read  them.  This 
acquaintance  with  the  labors  of  others  will  not 
only  often  give  you  invaluable  hints  for  prac- 
tice, but  it  will  also  prevent  loss  of  time,  and 
wasteful  experiments.  I  once  knew  an  inge- 
nious but  uneducated  mechanic,  who  spent 
toiling  years  over  a  machine  for  "  perpetual 
motion,"  when  a  fraction  of  that  time,  devoted 
to  studying  what  was  already  known,  in  some 
good  manual  on  physics  and  mechanics,  might 

have  saved  all  his  fruitless  labor  

In  your  business  transactions,  permit  me  to 
suggest  the  importance  of  keeping  clear  re- 
cords of  your  cases  and  visits,  and  of  making 
out  bills  at  regular  periods.  While  you 
would  disdain  to  enter  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine merely  as  a  trade,  you  know  at  the  same 
time  that  pecuniary  embarrassments  must 
impair  the  efficiency  of  your  work ;  and  care- 
ful business  habits,  if  not  strictly  moral  vir- 
tues, are  at  least  among  their  legitimate 
guards.  This  care  will  enable  you  to  be  gen- 
erous in  the  right  places.  Some  will  seek 
your  counsel,  worn  with  over-work,  diseased 
because  they  could  not  rest  from  their  toils 
and  command  the  comforts  essential  to  re- 
covery. You  will,  we  are  sure,  as  the  true 
friends  of  those  who  trust  you,  deal  gener- 
ously with  such  as  these.  Striving  to  make  I 
your  work  a  blessing  to  humanity  as  well  aa,  j 
to  yourselves,  you  will  minister  to  the  poor  I 
and  needy,  not  with  the  conscious  superiori-  j 
ty  that  would  toss  "  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn,"  | 
but  in  the  sympathizing  spirit  of  Him  who  j 
said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  j 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  •] 
me." 

I  trust  there  is  no  occasion  to  warn  you 
against  the  fault  of  those  who  habitually 
make  their  patients  and  practice  a  subject  of  P 
conversation,  and  boast  of  their  own  superior 
skill  and  success.    This  form  of  egotism,  hate-  • 
ful  in  men,  would  be  certainly  pot  less  offen- 
sive in  women.    Persons  of  fine  culture  do  t\ 
not  publish  their  special  callings  in  common 
conversation. 

We  hope  other  and  more  beautiful  things  j 
from  you  ;  we  trust  you  will  live  on  a  plane  ft 
far  above  petty  jealousies  and  dislikes ;  thai  >| 
you  will  be  not  only  just,  but  also  magnani-  [ 
mous  and  courteous  to  all.  It  is  no  Utopian  f 
dream  that  it  is  possible  to  live  truthfully  and  I 
generously  in  the  world.  The  cynic  and  | 
worldling  may  sneer  at  the  simplicity  that  I 
believes  and  trusts  in  humanity  ;  but  the 
right-minded  and  prudent  who  habitually  ap- 
peal to  the  best  in  others,  find  that  best  re- 
spond ;  those  who  trust  in  the  right,  find  the 
right  a  sure  defence.  It  has  been  well  said, 
"  One,  on  the  side  of  God,  is  a  majority,"  and 
we  have  seen  in  some  late  occurrences  in  which 
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we  have  all  been  deeply  interested,  that  even 
the  prestige  of  position,  and  the  pride  of  learn- 
ing, brought  to  bear  upon  public  feeling,  may 
utterly  fail  of  their  object  when  put  forth  in 
sdefence  of  a  wrong  position. 

We  have  no  fears  in  regard  to  your  recep- 
tion by  society.  Others  have  gone  before  you, 
and  up  and  down  in  the  land  are  pleasant 
homes,  of  which  the  graduates  of  this  school 
are  the  active  and  happy  centres.  These 
homes,  in  many  cases,  are  the  result  of  their 
success  in  practice ;  and  those  who  know 
most  of  the  needs  and  cravings  of  women  are 
well  aware  that,  after  the  first  flush  and  dream 
of  early  youth  have  passed,  there  is,  to  them, 
no  outward  necessity  so  imperative  as  that  of 
a  restful  home. 

The  progress  which  our  cause  is  making 
throughout  the  world  is  truly  marvelous.  In 
free  Switzerland,  the  Medical  University  of 
Zurich  has  for  years  admitted  women  to  all 
its  advantages;  the  great  University  of  cos- 
mopolitan Paris — l'Ecole  de  Medicine — has 
j  now  dispensed  to  them  its  fullest  privileges, 
and  highest  honors ;  the  University  of  Edin- 
;  burgh  has  opened  its  doors,  creaking  with  the 
i  rime  of  ages,  wide  enough  for  their  entrance  ; 
the  University  of  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  we 
^understand,  is  offering  them  facilities  for 
medical  education,  and  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, it  is  stated,  is  about  to  establish  a  medi 
cal  college  at  Gothenburg,  for  women  exclu- 
sively. In  Austria,  the  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Obstetrics  consists  both  of 
men  and  women  ;  while  in  our  own  country, 
not  only  the  great  University  of  Michigan, 
but  a  number  of  smaller  institutions  also, 
have  removed  the  barriers  which  forbade 
them  to  enter. 

One  of  our  graduates  of  last  year  is  now  a 
medical  missionary  in  India,  sent  out  by  the 
W omen's  Branch  of  the  Missionary  Society 
xf  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  With 
the  angel's  song—"  On  earth  peace,  goodwill 
to  men" — resounding  in  her  spirit,  she  bears 
with  her  that  medical  knowledge,  so  prized  in 
the  East,  which  will  open  to  her  the  harems 
md  homes  that  men  physicians  cannot  enter. 
ih  a  recent  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch 
>f  the  Women's  Union  Missionary  Society, 
ire  these   words:    "From  all  heathenism 
somes  the  call,  send  us  the  educated  doctress, 
jio  teach  our  women  how  to  take  the  medical 
pre  of  women  and  children."     It  further 
adds:    "Heathen  men  of  high  rank  have 
'Hi  red  to  give  funds  to  establish  medical  col- 
leges for  their  women,  if  we  will  send  the  edu- 
cated American  ladies  to  teach."  .... 
Btill  another  of  the  class  of  last  session,  as 
foillitant  physician  in  the  Woman's  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  is  associated,  profession- 


ally, with  distinguished  physicians.  She  ac- 
cepted this  untried  post  of  duty  with  hesita- 
tion and  diffidence ;  but  after  six  months  of 
trial  she  has  been  officially  informed  that  her 
services  are  entirely  satisfactory  and  desira- 
ble ;  and  her  salary,  not  less  at  first  than  the 
ordinary  salary  of  a  man  assistant,  for  the 
first  year,  has  been  already  increased.   .   .  . 

As  women  with  the  experiences  of  your 
womanhood,  and  looking  at  the  subject  from 
a  fresh  stand-point,  you  cannot  fail  to  unfold 
new  resources  in  the  art  of  healing,  and,  if 
you  are  true  to  yourselves,  the  gifts  you  bring 
must  enrich  as  well  as  refine  the  profession 
you  enter. 

It  is  meet  that  you  go  forth  to  your  labors, 
full  indeed  of  that  humility  which  belongs  to 
wisdom,  but  full  also  of  faith,  hope,  and  glow- 
ing enthusiasm.  And  yet  I  know  full  well 
that  your  joy  to-day  is  softened  and  tinged 
with  something  akin  to  sadness.  You  feel, 
indeed,  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  your 
work,  but  mingled  with  this  in  self-distrust, 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  the  thought  of  an 
untried  future  !  It  is  true,  you  must  encount- 
er trials,  but  if  you  avoid  prejudices  and 
keep  your  minds  receptive  and  nobly  ingenu- 
ous, you  shall  learn  something  from  every 
person  and  circumstance  about  you,  and  be 
able  to  rejoice,  day  by  day,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  ever-widening  knowledge  and  continu- 
ally increasing  power  for  good. 

You  love  the  profession  of  your  choice,  and 
believe  in  its  power  to  bless  society  ;  and,  al- 
though true  work  is  in  itself  true  success,  ir- 
respective of  rewards,  yet  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  your  calling  will 
often  bring  results  to  surprise  as  well  as  glad- 
den your  hearts.  Among  the  experiences  of 
my  life,  and  they  have  been  many  and 
varied,  among  the  affections  and  kindnesses 
which  often  have  made  me  feel  that  "  the 
lines  are  fallen  into  me  in  pleasant  places," 
there  have  been  few  manifestations  more 
touching  than  the  devoted  gratitude  of  some 
who,  when  languishing  in  weakness  and  suf- 
fering, have  deemed  themselves  helped  by 
such  offices  as  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  ; 
and,  among  the  enjoyments  in  store  for  you, 
next  to  the  infinite  peace  that  comes  from  the 

consciousness  of  duty  performed,  1  could 
scarcely  ask  for  you  any  sweeter  than  such 
as  these. 

Go  forth  prudently,  truthfully,  trusting  in 
the  eternal  strength  of  the  ever-living  God, 
content  "to  labor  and  to  wait,"  willing  toac- 
oept  toil  and  privation  as  well  as  ease  and 
victory  ;  and  fear  not  but  that  a  true  and 
glorious  sneeess  shall  be  yours — that,  this 
nhall  be  to  you  the  "  ( 'ommeneement"  of  a 
renewed  life  of  enlarged  activity,  in  which, 
amid  cares  and  responsibilities,  you  shall 
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often  be  led  beside  still  waters,  and  lie  down 
in  green  pastures. 


THE  ETERNAL  GOODNESS. 
BY  J.  G.  AVHITTIER. 

Oh  friends  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 

The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 
Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God, 

And  love  to  man  I  bear. 
I  trace  your  lines  of  argument, 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong, 
I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent 

And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 
Yet  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 

To  hold  your  iron  creeds  ; 
Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  me  pleads. 
Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought  ? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan  ? 
The  Lord  is  God  !  He  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man. 
I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet,  the  ground 

Ye  tread  with  boldness  shod  ; 
I  dare  not  fix  with  mete  and  bound 

The  love  and  power  of  God. 
Ye  praise  His  justice  ;  even  such 

His  pitying  love  I  deem  ;— 
Ye  seek  a  king  ;  I  fain  would  touch 

The  robe  that  hath  no  seam. 
Ye  seek  the  curse  which  overbroods 

A  world  of  pain  and  loss  ; 
I  hear  our  Lord's  beatitudes 

And  prayer  upon  the  cross. 
More  than  your  schoolmen  teach,  within 

Myself,  alas  !  I  know  ; 
Too  dark  ye  cannot  paint  the  sin. 

Too  small  the  merit  show. 
I  bow  my  forehead  to  the  dust, 

I  veil  my  eyes  for  shame, 
And  urge,  in  trembling  self-distrust, 

A  prayer  without  a  claim. 
I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies  ; 

I  feel  the  guilt  within  ; 
I  hear,  with  groans  and  travail-cries, 

the  world  confess  its  sin. 
Yet  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 
lo  one  fixed  star  my  spirit  clings  : 

I  know  that  God  is  good! 
Not  mine  to  look  when  cherubim 

And  seraphs  may  not  see, 
But  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 

Which  evil  is  in  me. 
The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 

1  dare  not  throne  above  ; 
I  know  not  of  His  wrath— I  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 
I  dimly  guess,  from  blessing  known, 

Of  greater  out  of  sight, 
And,  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 

His  judgments,  too,  are  right. 
I  long  for  household  voices  gone  ; 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long  ; 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 

And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 
I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise  : 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 


And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 

To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 
No  offering  of  my  own  I  have, 

Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove  ; 
I  can  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave, 

And  plead  His  love  for  love. 
And  so  beside  the  silent  sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar  ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 
I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  balms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 
0  brothers  !  if  my  faith  is  vain, 

If  hopes  like  these  betray, 
Pray  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 

The  sure  and  safer  way. 
And  Thou,  0  Lord  !  by  whom  are  seen 

Thy  creatures  as  they  be, 
Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee  ! 


THE  SENSE  OF  TASTE. 
(Concluded  from  page  2S6.) 

It  is  important  for  health  that  the  food 
should  be  enjoyed,  and  therefore  that  within 
the  bounds  of  strict  moderation  it  should  be 
such  as  can  be  enjoyed.  This  should  be  es- 
pecially remembered  in  the  case  of  invalids, 
the  whole  course  of  whose  diseases  may  de- 
pend upon  their  food  being  such  as  excites 
and  pleases  their  appetite.  Nor  should  too 
strict  a  regard  be  paid,  in  many  cases  of  sick- 
ness, to  what  is,  however  justly,  considered 
"  wholesome."  Medicines  are  not  exactly 
"  wholesome,"  yet  they  are  necessary  for  some 
persons ;  and  foods  not  of  very  wholesome 
kinds  are  sometimes  of  use  when  the  sick 
man's,  or  sick  child's  appetite  demands  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
a  genuine  craving  of  nature,  and  a  merely 
acquired  taste,  or  a  desire,  I  such  as  that  for 
slate-pencil,  which  is  a  symptom  of  disease  re- 
quiring a  proper  treatment.  But  with  due 
prudence  here,  a  very  humble  deference  to 
the  demands  of  appetite  is  the  fitting  mode 
of  feeding  the  sick. 

On  this  subject  Sir  Henry  Holland  remarks 
that  "  we  are  authorized  to  give  greatest  heed 
to  the  stomach  when  it  suggests  some  seem- 
ing extravagance  of  diet.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  a  mere  depravation  of  the  sense  of  taste; 
but  frequently  it  expresses  a  real  need  of  the 
stomach,  either  in  aid  of  its  own  functions,  or 
indirectly  for  the  effecting  of  changes  in  the 
whole  mass  of  blood.  It  is  a  good  practical 
rule  in  such  cases  to  withhold  assent  till  we 
find,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  that  the 
same  desire  continues  or  strongly  recurs ;  in 
which  case  it  may  generally  be  taken  as  the 
index  of  the  fitness  of  the  thing  desired  for 
the  actual  state  of  the  organs.    In  the  early 
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stage  of  recovery  from  long  gastric  fevers,  I 
recollect  many  curious  instances  of  such  con- 
trariety to  all  rule  being  acquiesced  in,  with 
manifest  good  to  the  patient.  Dietetics  must 
become  a  much  more  exact  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, before  we  can  be  justified  in  opposing  its 
-maxims  to  the  natural  and  repeated  sugges- 
tions of  the  stomach,  in  the  state  either  of 
health  or  disease." 

A  surgeon  of  our  acquaintance,  in  the  case 
of  a  child  apparently  sinking  from  a  long 
disease,  found  out  that  anchovy  paste  pleased 
the  palate,  and,  ordering  it  to  be  given  freely, 
from  that  time  appetite,  and  with  it  strength, 
returned.  In  another  case,  pickles  were 
given  with  manifest  advantage.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  who  attend  on  any  sick  person 
should  quietly  notice  any  desires  of  this  kind, 
and  report  them  to  the  physician.  Judgment 
is  necessary,  of  course,  and  in  health  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  wholesomeness  are  less  likely 
to  be  naturally  departed  from.  So  many  ar- 
ticles of  food  also,  such  as  pastry,  are  now 
made  artificially  nice  with  sugar  and  condi- 
ments, that  the  appetite  becomes  very  liable 
to  be  led  astray.  In  the  fact,  however,  of  the 
usefulness  of  pleasant  taste  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  the  use  of  spices  and  other  condiments, 
which  are  all  good  in  their  place ;  and  the 
thought  that  it  is  not  for  pleasure  only,  but 
as  a  guide,  and  as  a  positive  advantage  in  di- 
gestion, that  the  enjoyment  of  food  is  given 
us,  might  well  make  us  doubly  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  sensibility  unimpaired  by  pamper 
ing  or  excess. 

That  in  disease  taste  is  often  perverted,  or 
for  the  time  quite  destroyed,  is  easily  ex- 
plained, at  least  in  part,  by  the  alteration  of 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  the  thick  layer  of 
unhealthy  secretion,  or  "fur,"  which  covers 
the  tongue,  and  cuts  off  the  nerve  from  con- 
tact with  the  food.  In  fevers,  and  many 
)ther  severe  diseases,  the  tongue  becomes  also 
juite  dry— another  condition,  as  we  have  seen, 
incompatible  with  taste — and  this  may  al- 
ways be  regarded  as  a  serious  symptom.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tongue  should  not  be 
oo  "  clean,"  especially  after  middle  life  ;  a 
certain  amount  of  secretion  on  its  surface  is 
latural,  and  anything  like  a  fleshy  redness  of 
appearance  is  an  indication  of  disorder  of  di- 
gestion. 

j  Taste  is  intimately  connected  with  smell,  as 
s  well-known  to  nurses:  the  common  plan  oi 
lolding  the  nose  in  administering  physic  be- 
ng  foun.ded  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis. 

In  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  air.  Paget,  not  a 
ew  tastes  may  be  strictly  defined  as  odors 
>erceived  in  expiration  instead  of  inspiration. 
This  may  easily  be  tested  by  breathing  oul 

klowly  through  the  mouth,  immediately  after 
wallowing  a  mouthful  of  tea. 


Taste  seems  to  be,  indeed,  not  only  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  naturally  in- 
dulged, but  even  in  itself,  an  emimently  social 
sense;  and  this  may  fairly  go  to  raise  it  from 
the  low  rank  in  which,  on  some  grounds,  we 
cannot  but  place  it.  Not  only  are  the  most 
delicate  flavors  but  half  enjoyable  unless  in 
refined  and  affectionate  society — for 
What  is  a  table  richly  spread, 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head  ? — 

but  the  faculty  of  taste  itself  refuses  to  put 
forth  its  full  powers  except  in  association  with 
other  senses. 

In  this  it  is  in  pleasant  contrast  with  some 
sensibilities  of  higher  pretensions.  When  we 
are  listening  to  music,  for  example,  our  eyes 
are  no  help  to  us  :  the  dim  religious  light  of 
the  cathedral  suits  best  the  highest  strains  ; 
even  darkness  might  add  sometimes  to  its 
sweetness  and  its  power  ;  all  sensations  but 
itself  are  intruders.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
taste.  This  genial  faculty  calls  in  both  nose 
and  eye  to  keep  it  company ;  for  it  is  well- 
known  that  in  the  dark  the  daintiest  viands 
lose  half  their  relish. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  a  reason  for  this  so- 
ciability, so  to  speak,  of  the  sense  of  taste,  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  a  single 
nerve,  or  a  nerve  discharging  but  a  single 
function.  Its  two  nerves,  branches  of  some  of 
the  most  widely-connected  and  highly-en- 
dowed nerve-trunks  in  the  body,  associate  it 
intimately  on  the  one  hand  with  the  remain- 
ing senses,  and  on  the  other  with  the  chief  in- 
ternal organs.  Thus  the  taste-nerve  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  a  branch  of  the 
nerve  which  supplies  the  whole  of  the  face 
with  its  sensibility,  including  the  eye,  the 
nose,  the  teeth  ;  and  it  is  besides  joined  by  a 
branch  of  another  nerve  which  passes  to  it 
through  the  ear,  and  which  certainly  has  a 
share  in  taste,  though  perhaps  only  indirect- 
ly, by  regulating  the  secretion  of  saliva.  In 
tli is  way  the  sense  of  taste,  so  far  as  it  is  seat- 
ed in  the  front  part  of  the  tongue,  is  related 
to  all  the  other  senses,  and  to  the  great  in- 
strument of  expression,  the  face  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  see  how  a  strong  acid  (a  taste  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  front  of  the  tongue)  throws 
all  the  muscles  of  the  lace  into  contortions, 
and  will  even  bring  tears  into  the  eyes.  But 
an  aeid  taste,  however  strong,  will  never  make 
us  sick.  This  is  a  funct  ion  of  the  nerve  which 
gives  the  power  of  taste  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  tongue  ;  an  entirely  different  one,  which 
is  connected  very  closely  with  those  of  the 
stomach,  lungs,  and  heart.  The  tastes  that 
make  us  sick  produce  their  impression  on  this 
nerve,  having  through  it  an  effect  upon  the 
throat  and  stomach  precise!)  corresponding 
to  that  which  an  acid  lias  upon  t ho  muscles 
of  the  face.    Even  a  touch  upon  the  parla 
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supplied  by  this  nerve,  as  by  tickling  the  back 
of  the  throat,  as  is  well-known,  will  produce 
the  sensation  of  nausea. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  believe 
that  it  is  for  tho  sake  of  these  wide-spread 
connections  with  other  organs  that  the  sense 
of  taste — special  and  peculiar  as  it  is — is  not 
assigned  to  a  special  nerve,  but  is  distributed 
between  two  nerves  of  general  sensation. 
These  wide  relations  are  not  matters  of  curi- 
ous interest  alone,  but  of  most  serious  neces- 
sity. The  very  keystone  and  centre  of  our 
bodily  life  lies  in  this  poor  and  menial  facul- 
ty, that,  uninstructed,  teaches  the  whole  world 
the  things  that  are  and  are  not  good  for  food. 
The  functions  which  taste  discharges,  there- 
fore, demand  its  close  and  immediate  inter- 
course with  every  part.  In  it  not  so  much 
one  organ  as  the  whole  body  acts ;  what  the 
taste  affirms  or  denies  is  the  affirmation  or  de- 
nial of  the  whole  frame.  The  sustenance  and 
guardianship  of  the  body  are  in  the  keeping 
of  the  tongue  ;  but  the  tongue  is  bridled—na- 
ture has  known  how  to  tame  it. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  wide  connections  of 
the  sense  of  taste,  this  wTondrous  gift  of  in- 
stinct would  be  even  more  mysterious  than  it 
is.  Taken  as  the  reaction  of  the  whole  frame 
upon  the  various  substances  .that  surround  it, 
the  power  of  choosing  by  taste  the  wholesome 
from  the  unwholesome,  is  just  sufficiently  in- 
telligible to  excite  our  highest  interest.  The 
body  thus  pronounces  on  the  congenial  and 
the  uncongenial,  concentrating  itself  into  the 
point — finer  than  that  of  the  finest  needle — 
of  a  single  nervous  fibril ;  but  being  none  the 
less  the  whole  body  acting  there. 

We  cannot  but  compare — and  with  a  bound- 
less wonder — our  own  most  delicate  and 
varied  choice  with  the  simple  and  passive  af- 
finities and  attractions,  of  which  nothing  is  so 
low  in  nature,  as  to  be  wholly  destitute,  and 
whereby  all  things  seek  one  element  and  re- 
fuse another.  And  this  universal  power  we 
trace  upward  from  mineral  to  plant,  which, 
without  consciousness,  but  with  an  instinct  as 
sure  as,  or  surer  than,  our  own,  absorbs  the 
nourishment  and  leaves  the  poison  ;  and  from 
plant  to  lowest  animal,  which — mere  lump  of 
jelly  as  it  appears — folds  itself  closely  around 
its  fitting  morsel  and  repudiates  all  else :  won- 
dering the  while  where  consciousness  begins 
and  "  attraction"  is  converted  into  taste  ; 
wondering,  indeed,  over  more  things  than 
these,  over  very  many  things,  but  chiefly 
this :  what  kind  of  perspective  it  is  that  rules 
our  eyes  as  we  look  at  nature,  and  makes 
things  look  so  small  as  they  recede  from  us, 
and  how  large  they  truly  are. 

If  the  sense  of  taste  truly  has  a  specially 
universal  character,  and  more  than  the  rest 
expresses  the  affinities  of  our  whole  bodily 


organization,  then  we  can  well  understand 
why  this  faculty  rather  than  any  other  has  i1 
given  its  name  to  that  finer  sense  to  which  arti  1 
appeals,  and  which,  when  happily  trained,;  j 
enables  men  to  recognize  and  .delight  in  thef 
truly  beautiful  alone.    In  taste,  not  only  the|i 
body  but  the  soul  expresses  its  affinities,  dis-  j 
cerns  and  craves  for  the  congenial,  and  seeks 
the  sources  of  its  development.    Nor  perhaps 
should  the  analogy  ever  be  forgotten.  Al 
palate  which  the  flavor  of  a  poison  does  nofcl 
repel  has  lost  its  guardianship  of  life;  andsoi 
a  man  whom  grossness  does  not  shock,  to> 
whom  refinement,  purity,  gentleness,  heroisin,i 
have  no  charms,  abandons  his  soul  to  death.i, 
 ■  .  

Correspodence  of  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
THE  W ATKINS  GLEN. 
A  TRIP  THERE  AND  BACK. 

Watkins  Glen  is  one  of  the  grandest  and' 
most  beautiful  natural  wonders  in  ouisi 
whole  country,  and  should  be  visited  by  every 
traveller  who  desires  to  see  the  marvelous  ef- 
fects of  Nature's  handiwork.  Of  its  kind,! 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  any  of  our  East-H 
ern  States  to  equal  it.  It  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  all  our  other  great  natural  curi-1 
osities,  and  its  beauty  and  magnitude  give  itj 
an  individuality  as  peculiarly  distinct  as  be-f 
longs  to  Niagara  Falls  or  the  Mammothh 
Cave.  One  of  the  greatest  marvels  to  me,t 
on  a  late  visit  there,  was  that  it  is  only  veryv 
lately  that  it  has  been  explored  and  become' 
known.  This,  however,  was  easily  explained.! 
Without  the  aid  of  stairways,  railings,  paths.; 
made  in  the  solid  walls  of  rock  and  variousj 
other  appliances  to  aid  the  visitor,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  any  distance  within  it.( 
The  Glen  is  several  miles  in  extent,  and  with-i 
out  these  stairs,  &c,  a  person  (could  scarcely) 
get  one  hundred  feet.  He  could  not  pass  the  jl 
threshold.  He  could  have"~no  idea  of  what  j 
was  within.  Hence  it  is  that  until  1863  and'  j 
1864,  when  it  wras  partially  opened,  it  had  re-  j 
mained  a  sealed  volume. 

I  have  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  I 
it,  as  one  of  a  party  of  twelve,  and  I  know  j 
that  I  shall  earn  the  thanks  of  any  of  my| 
readers  who  may  be  induced  to  see  it.  Thisj 
Glen  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake. 
The  town  of  Watkins  is  immediately  adjoin-f 
ing,  and  hence  it  is  called  "The  Watkins  j 
Glen,"  to  distinguish  it  from  a  number  of; 
others  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  vicinity, 
though  much  inferior  to  this  one.    It  is  an  [ 
immense  gorge  in  the  highlands  that  border 
the  lake,  and  is  several  miles  in  length.  The! 
stream  that  issues  from  the  Glen  is  small  and; 
insignificant.    Formerly  it  was  used  to  furn-  j 
ish  water-power  for  a  small  mill,  immediately 
at  the  entrance,  but  this  has  lately  been  re-| 
moved.    This  soiall  stream  rises  eight  or  ten; 
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miles  west  of  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  as  it 
makes  its  way  eastward  to  the  lake  it  has  cut 
t  and  plowed  its  way  down  into  the  rock,  until, 
little  by  little,  it  has  sunk  from  one  to  two 
.hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land. 
(  Ic  is  only  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
I  width,  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  wider,  but 
I  oftener  the  rock  walls  on  each  side  approach 
ii  so  near  to  each  other  that  a  person  below  can 
see  nothing  overhead  but  the  trees  and  bushes 
I  that  grow  from  each  side  of  the  top  and  meet 
f  in  the  centre.     This,  then,  is  the  Glen,  of 
j  which  I  can  give  but  a  feeble  idea  to  one  who 
j  has  never  seen  it. 

During  the  past  week  a  party  of  twelve, 
the  writer  forming  one,  was  arranged  to  take 
I  a  three  days'  trip  and  visit  this  place.  There 
■are  several  ways  of  reaching  it  from  Philadel- 
aphia,  but  the  one  selected  by  us  seemed  the 
| best.  This  was  via  North  Pennsylvania 
jRailroad  to  Bethlehem,  and  thence  by  the 

■  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
I  We  left  Bethlehem  at  9.30  A.M.  I  have 
I  been  over  most  of  the  roads  of  Pennsylvania, 

■  and  a  great  many  of  the  principal  roads  of 

■  other  States.    I  know  of  none  where  there  are 

■  more  varied  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  to 
| be  seen  in  one  day  than  in  the  trip  from 

■  Philadelphia  to  Waverly,  the  present  termi- 
Inus  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Most  of 
■those  who  will  read  this  are  familiar  with  the 
■route  to  Mauch  Chunk.  The  great  iron  es- 
Itablishments  along  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
■zinc  works,  the  slate  quarries  and  the  beauti- 
Iful  and  highly  cultivated  lands  on  each  bank, 
I  cause  it  to  be  visited  by  thousands  every 
lyear.  Beyond  Mauch  Chunk  the  scene  en- 
Itirely  changes  until  we  reach  the  great  Sus- 
Iquehanna  Valley.  Farms,  furnaces,  rolliug- 
I mills,  towns  and  villages  are  no  longer  met 
I  with.  As  far  as  White  Haven  our  road  winds 
I its  tortuous  course  along  the  river,  which  is 
[here  only  a  small  black  stream,  rushing,  foam- 
Ming  and  leaping  over  the  rocks  that  form  its 
■bed.  Mountains,  coming  down  to  the  water's 
|edge,  close  it  in  on  every  side. 

■  At  many  of  the  streams  that  pour  their 
litributary  Avaters  into  the  Lehigh,  there  are 
[jsaw-mills  that  put  into  merchantable  shape 
■the  hemlock  lumber  that  covers  the  surround 
Jiug  hills.    Most  of  this  timber  has  been  cut 

bff,  and  a  few  more  years  will  see  none  of  it 
left.  At  White  Haven  we  left  the  Lehigh 
■River  and  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
Icatching  at  intervals  the  most  sublime  view 
■Of  the  mountains  around.  It  is  hero  all  wild, 
[[desolate  and  rugged  mountain  scenery.  No 
I farm  meets  the  eye,  none  engaged  in  tilling 
|  the  soil  and  making  beautiful  the  face  of 
[Mother  Earth.  The  only  inhabitants  seem 
I to  be  those  engaged  in  robbing  her  of  her  gar 
j  Jiiouts  of  hemlock  and  pine.    We  soon  reach 


the  summit  and  begin  the  descent.  We  are 
now  on  our  way  down  the  mountain.  A 
glimpse  through  the  hills,  now  and  then,  in- 
dicates that  we  are  again  nearing  some  great 
valley  with  high  elevation  still  beyond.  At 
a  small  water-station,  near  the  summit,  a 
couple  of  the  ladies  of  our  party  were  invited, 
by  "one  high  in  authority/'  to  take  a  ride 
down  the  mountain  on  the  engine.  This  was 
accepted,  but  as  the  writer  was  not  one  of 
said  adventurous  ladies,  he  forbears  to  speak 
of  what  they  saw,  felt  or  feared. 

We  are  now  approaching  near  enough  to 
get  a  grand  view  of  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
Wilkesbarre  seems  almost  at  our  feet,  lying 
far  down  in  the  valley  below,  while  we  are 
rushing  along  the  mountain  many  hundred 
feet  above.  It  seems  as  if  the  engine,  with 
one  great  giant  leap,  might  clear  everything 
intervening,  and  land  in  the  heart  of  the  val- 
ley below.  Soon  we  make  a  sudden  detour 
to  the  left  and  descend  rapidly  for  eight  or 
ten  miles.  We  then  make  another  detour  to 
the  right,  still  descending,  and  passing  over 
eight  or  ten  mile3,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, we  reach  Wilkesbarre.  The  ride  down 
the  mountain  is  indeed  a  glorious  one,  and 
worth  a  long  journey  to  purchase  it.  We 
made  but  little  stop  at  Wilkesbarre,  dined 
at  Pittston,and  soon  leaving  the  great  north- 
ern coal-field,  which  trends  nearly  east  and 
west  from  here,  we  pursued  our  course  north- 
ward along  the  Susquehanna  River.  Our 
course  was  along  the  eastern  bank  till  we 
reached  Towanda,  where  we  crossed  to  the 
western.  This  portion  of  the  trip  is  full  of  its 
own  peculiar  charms.  The  river,  the  well- 
cultivated  plains  and  highlands,  the  tall  clifts 
and  ledges  often  met  with,  are  all  thoroughly 
interesting  and  enjoyable.  This  is  a  great 
dairy  region,  and  much  of  the  finest  butter 
made  in  Pennsylvania  is  made  here.  Of 
course  it  nearly  all  goes  to  New  York,  to  be 
consumed  there. 

Towanda,  as  viewed  from  the  eastern  bank, 
is  a  handsome-looking,  beautifully-located 
place,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  We 
soon  passed  the  junction  of  the  Chemung  with 
the  Susquehanna,  and  reached  Elmira.  Here 
we  made  ourselves  comfortable  at  the  Rath- 
bun  House,  and  spent  the  night.  Our  first 
day's  trip  had  been  one  of  unalloyed  enjoy- 
ment. 

Watkins  is  twenty-two  miles  from  Elmira, 
and  we  reached  it  in  time  for  breakfast  at  (ho 
Fall  Brook  House,  which  is  but  a  tow  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  entrance  to  the  Ulon. 
Our  programme  was  to  spend  the  morning 
till  One  o'clock  in  exploring  the  Glen,  then 
dine,  and  afterwards  take  one  of  the  lake 
boats  for  a  short  trip  on  the  lake,  returning 
in  time  to  reach  Elmira  for  supper. 
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We  entered  the  Glen  about  nine  o'clock 
and  here  commenced  a  scene  of  wild,  unique 
and  enchanting  beauty,  exceeding  ten-fold 
all  that  had  been  told  us.    I  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  describe  it.    If  it  were  in  my  pow 
er  to  do  so  it  would  require  far  more  time  and 
space  than  I  have  at  command.    I  have  al 
ready  mentioned  the  process  by  which  it  has 
been  formed.    Let  any  one  who  has  been  to 
Niagara  Falls  imagine  the  river  below  the 
Falls  reduced  to  an  insignificant  streamlet 
and  the  walls  of  rock  brought  so  close  to 
gether  as  almost  to  shut  out  entirely  the  sky 
overhead,  and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  this 
great  gorge  or  glen.    At  the  very  entrance 
we  seem  to  be  stopped  by  a  great  blank  wall 
A  slight  turn,  and  we  find  a  pathway  com 
posed  partly  of  narrow  ledges  above  the 
stream,  now  alongside  or  across  it,  then  stair- 
cases, and  platform  and  railings,  all  lead- 
ing our  course  further  upward,  and,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 
One  of  the  staircases  is  said  to  be  over  70  feet 
high,  and  certainly  it  seemed  to  be  so.  The 
cliffs  on  each  side  are  from  20  to  100  feet 
apart.    In  one  place  they  recede  from  each 
other  and  form  an  oblong  space  of  great  size, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Glen  Cathe 
dral.    It  is,  however,  far  beyond  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  and  had  our  choir  leader  been 
with  our  party  it  would  certainly  have  re- 
sounded with  a  hearty,  deep-felt  "  Gloria  in 
Excelsis."     Beyond  the  Cathedral  is  the 
grand  staircase,  and  still  further  the  scene 
seems,  if  possible,  to  become  more  and  more 
beautiful.    It  is  indescribable. 

In  the  language  of  the  guide-book :  "  Rock 
and  water,  cascades  white  and  foaming,  deep 
pools  of  emerald  green,  winding  channels, 
seething  rapids,  trees  and  bushes  overhead, 
and  now  and  then  a  view  of  a  narrow  line  of 
sky,  all  combined  in  chaotic  intermingling 
form  a  harmonious  and  picturesque  whole,  of 
which  no  one  has  any  conception  till  he  has 
seen  it."  The  whole  distance  now  opened  to 
visitors  is  about  two  miles,  and  the  Glen  is 
stated  to  extend  several  miles  further.  It  is, 
however,  entirely  inaccessible  to  visitors  be- 
yond where  the  paths  and  staircases  have  been 
provided.  Reaching  this  point  the  visitor 
has  to  retrace  his  steps  and  return  by  the 
same  way.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  a  large 
and  elegant  Swiss  cottage  is  now  being  erect- 
ed and  nearly  completed.  It  is  to  be  used 
as  a  refreshment  and  dancing  saloon,  and 
visitors  may  rely  upon  being  furnished  with 
the  best  refreshments  of  every  kind.  At  the 
time  we  were  there,  preparations  were  being 
made  for  a  party  of  seventy,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  reach  there  during  the  afternoon. 
The  woods  that  cover  all  the  upper  part  of 


the  Glen  are  said  to  have  formed,  not  manyj 
years  past,  cover  for  bears,  wolves  and  pan-l 
thers.  None  of  these,  however,  remain  now. 
On  some  of  the  loftiest  cliffs  the  eagles  build 
their  nests  and  rear  their  young.  They  are 
protected  by  a  rigid  law  that  places  a  heavy 
penalty  upon  their  destruction. 

We  left  the  Glen  at  half  past  one  o'clock,!, 
after  a  visit  of  over  four  hours  spent  in  itej 
wilds.  On  leaving  the  Glen  House,  visitOEBj 
can  take  a  road  that  has  been  constructed  foil 
carriages,  and  leading  out  above  the  Glen.  |; 
From  this  road  very  beautiful  views  of  the  J 
lake  can  be  had  from  many  points.  Wesoor^ 
completed  our  dinner,  and  left  for  the  trip  or  { 
the  lake.  This  was  but  a  short  one,  as  wtf 
had  to  return  to  Elmira  the  same  evening* 
Had  time  permitted,  we  should  have  muchf 
preferred  going  the  whole  distance  (40  miles}! 
to  Geneva,  which  would  have  added  much  tc| 
the  trip.  We  reached  Elmira  about  sever 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  left  the  next  morning,  or|i 
our  return  home,  by  the  same  route.  Oui| 
train  was  due  in  Philadelphia  at  a  quartei-jfi 
past  five  o'clock,  P.M.,  but  we  stopped  ai| 
Wilkesbarre  for  a  few  hours,  and  took  the] ; 
next  train,  which  is  due  three  hours  later  |j 
Thus  closed  a  trip  of  three  days,  which  wail 
unanimously  voted,  by  the  twelve,  to  be  thai 
most  delightful  that  any  of  us  had  ever  be  j  , 
fore  taken.  "  T.  J.  » 

Phiktda.,  June  16th,  1870. 


ITEMS. 
The  Coppee  Mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  art' 
ceasing  operations.  The  production  of  copper,  it  i  j 
reported,  was  over-stimulated  by  the  demand  durif 
ing  the  war,  and  the  result  has  been  an  accumula  f 
tion  of  a  large  amount  of  stock.  The  product  of  th  | 
Lake  Superior  mines  in  1869  amounted  to  23,493,07  f 
pounds  of  ingot  copper,  and  notwithstanding  a  re  j 
duction  of  2,771,000  pounds  by  the  closing  of  th  t 
principal  mines,  the  yield  for  1870,  it  is  estimated t 

ill  amount  to  23,000,000  pounds.    This  circun 
stance  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  other  coppe 
mines  have  increased  their  production  to  theexterj 
of  2,000,000  pounds.    It  is  calculated  that  2,500,00. 
pounds  remain  on  hand  from  last  year's  operatior  f 
and  that  the  Vermont,  Tennessee  and  Baltimor 
smelt  works  will  produce  6,000,000  pounds,  an 
that  adding  the  above  figures  to  the  yield  of  th 
Lake  Superior  region,  there  will   be  31,500,0C 
pounds  of  American  copper  in  the  market  this  yea  i 

In  the  case  of  most  birds  the  male  has  a  muc ; 
more  gaudy  plumage  than  the  female.  The  reaso 
is  that  the  laiter  sits  on  the  nest,  and  is  much  moi 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hawks,  etc.  Sometime;1 
however,  it  is  the  male  that  sits  on  the  nest.  J 
these  cases  he  is  quite  plain,  and  the  female  hi 
bright  colors.  When  both  sexes  are  conspicuous) 
colored — like  the  king  fishers,  parrots,  woodpecker 
and  some  others — the  nest  is  either  in  a  dark  ho. 
or  protected  by  a  dome. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Chincha  Islands  the  laye 
f  guano  deposited  during  every  twenty- four  hou 
can  be  clearly  distinguished,  and  that  it  must  ha1  j 
taken  4000  years  to  form  the  20  feet  of  thickness. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  292  ) 

It  may  be  useful  to  record  some  of  the  pro- 
eedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  con- 
cern and  labor  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors. 
The  first  that  appears  upon  record  is  a  minute 
)f  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1738  on  the  subject 
)f  taverns. 

The  proposal  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  respecting  the  great  number  of  pub- 
lic houses,  being  considered,  it  is  recommend- 
d  to  such  of  the  Friends  of  the  Quarterly 
ind  Monthly  Meetings  belonging  to  this  meet- 
ng  as  are  magistrates,  that  they  use  their  en- 
ieavors  to  lessen  the  number  of  persons  re- 
commended for  that  service,  and  that  Friends 
be  careful  not  to  sign  petitions  to  recommend 
iny  but  such  as  are  proper  persons,  or  where 
here  is  a  real  necessity. 

1746. — We  entreat  our  young  Friends  with 
readiness  to  receive  and  give  place  to  tin* 
abor  of  love,  and  wholesome  admonitions 
bestowed  on  them,  by  their  parents  and  ol  hers, 
for  their  instruction  and  benefit,  and  carefully 
o  avoid  all  evil  communication,  winch  oor 
lupta  good  manners.  And  wo  thing  ii  neoes- 
mry  to  renew  our  advice,  not  only  bo  the 

young,  but  those,  of  riper  age,  to  avoid  the 

Keeping  of  much  company,  and  resorting  to 
taverns  and  ale  houses  (when  their  necessary 
business  does  not  call  them)  as  great  incon- 


veniences attend  this  practice,  not  only  the 
subjecting  yourselves  to  the  temptation  of 
drinking  to  excess,  the  prevalence  and  dismal 
effects  of  which,  in  many  who  have  long  made 
profession  of  the  Truth,  with  deep  concern  we 
see  and  lament;  but  hereby  an  opportunity  is 
offered  for  men  of  corrupt  minds,  to  sow  the 
evil  seeds  of  loose  principles,  perhaps  to  the 
calling  in  question  the  great  truths  of  religion 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  there- 
by striking  at  the  foundation  of  godliness  and 
holy  living,  the  evil  effects  of  which,  we  pray 
all  that  are  concerned  may  lay  to  heart  in 
time,  and  in  order  that  those  that  are  unhap- 
pily taken  in  those  snares,  or  engaged  in  such 
dangerous  conversation,  may  be  induced  to 
break  off  before  it  is  too  late.    It  is  our  desire 
that  the  Elders  and  more  considerate  show  a 
disposition  to  admit  them  at  times  into  their 
company,  and  treat  them  with  freedom  and 
kindness,  which  will  very  much  make  way  for 
any  advice  or  counsel  they  may  give  them  in 
relation  to  their  conduct ;  but  if  after  all  our 
Christian  endeavors,  there  appear  no  fruits  »  f 
amendment  of  what  is  amiss,  then  at  last  to 
proceed  to  a  regular  discharge  of  our  duty,  In- 
dealing  with  them  according  to  the  gospel 
order. 

1777. — Considering  the  snares  ami  difficul- 
ties, both  to  our  young  people  and  others, 
which  nro  attendant  on  keeping  houses  of 
public  entertainment,  beer  houses  and  dram- 
shops, whereby  the  reputation  of  Truth  has 
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greatly  suffered,  and,  in  some  places,  the  chil- 
dren and  families  of  persons  concerned  here- 
in have  been  brought  into  disgrace  and  loss, 
both  spiritually  and  temporally,  it  is  the 
united  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting 
that  Friends  ought  not  to  give  way  to  the 
desire  of  outward  gain  arising  from  such  em- 
ployments, but  to  keep  themselves  clear  there- 
of by  attending  to  the  pointings  of  pure  wis- 
dom, which  will  lead  us  to  seek  for  a  way  of 
supporting  ourselves  and  families,  in  business 
more  consistent  with  our  holy  profession,  and 
not  liable  to  such  snares  or  dangers.  And 
that  all  professing  with  us  be  strictly  advised 
not  to  go  into  these  practices:  and  that  such 
as  are  already  engaged  therein  should  be  ad- 
vised to  decline  them,  as  being  opposite  to  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  now  expressed  and  given 
forth  :  and  that  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings keep  this  subject  closely  in  view,  and  by 
no  means  neglect  the  proper  care  towards  all 
such  who  are  in  danger  of  deviating  in  those 
respects,  and  make  a  clear  report  of  their  care 
in  this  matter  to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  following  minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing are  under  the  head  of  Spirituous  Liquors, 
and  the  first  that  appears  particularly  under 
that  title  is  in  1777. 

1777.  — An  increasing  concern  and  exercise 
having  prevailed  amongst  Friends  in  several 
of  our  Quarterly  Meetings,  respecting  the  un- 
necessary use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  had 
greatly  tended  to  the  corruption  and  depravity 
of  the  morals  of  mankind,  thereby  increasing 
guilt  on  our  country,  under  which  considera- 
tion this  meeting  is  engaged  to  exhort  and 
admonish  Friends  to  use  great  caution  in  that 
of  distilling,  or  encouraging  the  distilling,  or 
using  distilled  or  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind.  And  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  de- 
stroying grain  by  distilling  spirits  out  of  it: 
It  is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting 
that  that  practice  should  be  wholly  discour- 
aged and  disused  amongst  Friends,  and  that 
Friends  ought  not  to  sell  their  grain  for  this 
purpose,  nor  use  or  partake  of  liquors  made 
out  of  grain ;  which  this  meeting  directs  the 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  to  take 
proper  notice  of,  and  make  report  of  their 
case  to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

1778.  — The  advice  of  last  year  again  recom- 
mended. 

1779.  — A  fresh  concern  is  now  revived  to 
enforce  the  advice  communicated  to  our  Quar- 
terly and  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  year  1777, 
and  repeated  last  year,  to  dissuade  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  from  the  keeping 
of  houses  of  public  entertainment,  and  retail- 
ing spirituous  liquors,  and  against  distilling 
such  liquors  from  grain  or  selling  it  for  that 
j  urpose,  or  making  use  of  those  liquors.  And 
Fiiends  in  their  several  meetings  are  earn- 


estly desired  to  use  their  further  endeavc 
with  those  who  do  not  regard  this  united  sen 
and  judgment  of  their  brethren,  agreeable 
the  sense  of  this  meeting,  as  expressed  in  t 
minutes  before  mentioned. 

1780. — As  it  appears  that  the  endeavo 
used  to  discourage  the  distillation  of  spir 
from  grain,  and  of  selling  it  for  that  purpos! 
and  to  dissuade  any  of  our  members  fro! 
keeping  public- houses,  have  been  attend) 
with  some  good  success,  the  care  of  Frien  i 
is  desired  to  be  continued  in  these  mattei 
agreeably  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  tl 
meetings  last  year,  and  if  any  continue 
those  practices,  or  others  should  undertalJj 
them,  to  send  account  thereof  to  the  meet™ 
next  year. 

Thus  the  subject  was  revived  from  year/ll 
year,  and  recommended  down  to  the  quail 
terly  and  monthly  meetings,  and  labor  bj| 
stowed  until  at  last  monthly  meetings  we:l 
authorized  to  testify  against  such  as  continue! 
to  persist  in  the  practice  of  distilling  or  sell 
ing  spirits  from  grain.  And  the  Society  haw 
ing  cleared  itself  of  that  part  of  the  subjefl 
its  attention  was  more  particularly  direcfojjl 
to  the  unnecessary  use,  distillation  and  sain 
of  spirituous  liquors  generally.  * 

The  subject  in  regard  to  the  distillatiow 
importation,  dealing  in  and  unnecessary  uii 
of  spirituous  liquors,  was  revived  from  yell 
to  year,  and  recommended  down  to  the  quail 
terly  and  monthly  meetings.  > 

In  1790  a  committee  was  appointed  in  tin 
Quarterly  Meeting  to   attend   the  several 
Monthly  Meetings,  to  e;X(Jite  and  encouragil 
them  in  an  honest  discharge  of  duty  agref 
able  to  the  concern  of  the  body.  Committer 
of  the  Monthly  Meetings  reported  the  stall] 
of  the  concern  yearly  to  the  Quarterly  Mee  \ 
ing,  and  the  Quarterly  to  the  Yearly  Meej 
ing.    But  the  progress  made  in  advanciu" 
this  righteous  testimony  appears  to  have  bee 
slow  indeed,  judging  from  the   reports  i| 
Monthly  Meetings'  committees  from  year  til 
year.    And  in  1793  a  committee  was  aw 
pointed  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  uni  j 
with   committees  of   the   several  Month] 
Meetings  in  laboring  with  such  as  were  ill 
conduct  opposed  to  this  testimony. 

And  in  1796  the  following  minute  wm| 
made  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  sent  to  till 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings : 

1796—  The  Meeting  being  at   this  tiir|| 
painfully  exercised  with  the  accounts  of  mam  I 
remaining  so  under  the  influence  of  the  ido>  I 
atrous  spirit  of  covetousness  as  to  prefer  ten1 
poral  gain  to  unity  with  their  brethren,  in| 
firm,  unshaken  testimony  against  the  uiidiN 
cessary  use  of,  and  profit  sought  from  a  tra'IJ 
fic  in  spirituous  liquors.    Under  the  weigljl 
and  pressure  of  this  deeply  interesting  co.il 
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:ern,  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  are 
tfresh  urged  to  renewed  patient  and  perse- 
vering labor  with  such,  manifesting  that  the 
)ractice,  if  continued  in,  by  any  of  our  mem- 
)ers,  cannot  admit  of  any  countenance  while 
here  is  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  Divine 
>rinciple  of  good-will  to  men. 

The  concern  was  kept  alive  in  regard  to 
he  unnecessary  use,  distillation  and  sale  of 
pirituous  liquors,  and  recommended  by  the 
f  early  Meeting,  from  year  to  year,  to  the  att- 
ention and  renewed  care  of  the  Quarterly 
imd  Monthly  Meetings,  and  much  labor  was 
Ijestowed  ;  some  relinquished  the  practice  of 
'Healing  in  the  article,  and  others  took  it  up; 
Then  they  were  labored  with  in  order  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error,  and  reclaim  them, 
jrhus  matters  and  things  went  on  for  many 
Irears,  and  there  were  sometimes  more  and 
Sometimes  fewer  engaged  in  the  practice. 

And  in  1830  the  following,  together  with 
l)ther  concerns  and  exercises  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  was  sent  down  in  the  Extracts : 

A  concern  has  been  revived  in  this  meeting 
[that  our  testimony  against  the  unnecessary 
hse  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors  may  be 
raithfully  maintained,  and  a  desire  felt  that 
| he  work  of  reformation  be  promoted  by  the 
lidvancement  of  this  righteous  cause  among 
l)ur  members ;  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
lb  a  drink,  and  the  desolating  effects  thereof, 
[■nay  be  avoided,  and  the  fruits  of  temperance 
|md  moderation  be  increasingly  manifest  in 
[ill  our  conduct  and  business  in  life. 

1832.  Yearly  Meeting.  The  meeting  having 
been  engaged  in  considering  the  state  of  our 
religious  Society,  as  brought  into  view  by  read- 
I  ng  the  queries  and  the  answers  to  them  from 
Lhe  several  Quarters,  and  having  proceeded 
l.o  the  fourth  query,  the  subject  of  the  distil- 
lation, common  use  and  traffic  in  spirituous 
liquors  occasioned  a  lively  exercise.  After 
glue  deliberation  a  committee  of  forty-five 
[Friends  was  appointed,  to  consider  the  proper 
Ixnirse  for  this  meeting  to  take  in  order  to  ad- 
I/ance  the  testimony  of  Truth  and  promote 
|he  good  of  society. 

13th  of  the  month  and  Gth  of  the  week. — 
irhe  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  COn« 
jiern  relating  to  the  distillation,  common  use 
Imd  traffic  in  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  pro- 
duced the  annexed  report,  which  was  read, 
Imd,  after  solid  and  deliberate  consideration, 
faulted  with  by  the  meeting,  viz. :  To  the 
[yearly  Meeting.  The  committee  appointed 
tan  the  concern  relating  to  spirituous  liquors, 
report : 

In  solidly  deliberating  on  the  weighty  sub- 
cot  committed  to  them,  and  after  a  f'roe  ex- 
pression of  sentiment,  it  was  agreed  to  propose 
l  o  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  words  "out  of 
jrain,"  be  expunged  from  the  paragraph, 


page  GO,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Discipline, 
under  the  head,  "Moderation  and  Tempe- 
rance." 

And  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
that  Monthly  Meetings  ought  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  tenderly  to  treat  with  such  of  our 
members  as  are  concerned  either  in  the  impor- 
tation, distillation  or  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 
And  if,  after  faithful,  patient  labor  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  awful,  demoralizing  effects 
of  their  conduct,  and  its  inconsistency  with 
the  testimony  of  our  religious  Society,  they 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  the 
business,  that  said  meetings  be  at  -liberty  to 
put  the  discipline,  as  now  amended,  in  prac- 
tice against  them. 

And  the  committee  are  also  of  the  judg- 
ment that  a  tender,  religious  care  ought  to  be 
extended  to  such  of  our  members  as  are  in 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  as  a  drink,  or 
handing  it  out  in  harvest,  or  at  other  times, 
in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  the  practice. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  said  committee,  all 
the  members  being  present,  by  Haliday  Jack- 
son and  Isaac  Townsend. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  above  rule 
of  Discipline  being  made  there  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  concerned 
in  the  distillation  or  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  the  members  generally,  if  not  all  of  them, 
had  ceased  giving  it  out  in  harvest  or  on  other 
occasions,  or  using  it  as  a  drink. 

In  a  few  years  from  the  above  date,  by  the 
patient  labor  of  concerned  Friends,  all  were 
induced  to  give  up  the  business  of  dealing  in 
spirituous  liquors  rather  than  lose  their  right 
of  membership,  and  the  Society  was  cleared 
from  the  subject  it  had  so  long  labored  in  for 
a  reformation.  The  fourth  query  was  amended 
by  taking  the  word  "  unnecessary"  our  of  it, 
and  altering  it  as  it  now  stands  :  "Are  Friends 
clear  of  the  distillation  or  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  are  they  careful  to  discourage  the 
use  thereof  as  a  drink?" 

It  seems  extraordinary  and  almost  unac- 
countable that  it  should  take  so  long  to  bring 
about  the  reformation  of  any  wrong  thing 
that  had  got  fast  hold  (as  we  may  Bay)  in  a 
society  or  community.  It  was  about  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  time  that  the  subject  of 
keeping  public  houses,  A:o.,  and  strong  drink, 
was  first  introduced  into  the  Yearly  Meeting 
as  a  subject  of  concern,  until  the  Society  WM 
cleared  (if  having  any  of  its  members  en- 
gaged in  dealing  in  spirituous  liquors  or  using 
it  as  a  drink. 

And  it  was  about  the  same  number  of 
years  (from  1(>'2'2  to  about  1788)  from  the 
time  the  subject  was  first  introduced  into  (ho 
Yearly  Meeting  "concerning  (lie  lawfulness 
and  unlawfulness  of  buying  and  keeping  of 
negroes,"  (as  they  were  then  called)  until  the 
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Society  had  fully  cleared  itself  of  having  any 
one  in  membership  that  held  slaves.  From 
which  it  appears  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  always  acted  on  the  Christian  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  reclaim  and  restore  than 
to  cast  off,  reject  and  disown,  so  long  as  there 
is  any  hope  of  success,  and  to  continue  to  la- 
bor patiently  and  perseveringly  so  long  as 
there  is  a  prospect  of  further  labor  being  use- 
ful. But  in  the  cases  of  transgression  of  the 
Christian  Discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
those  who  do  so,  and  seem  to  disregard  the 
good  and  wholesome  order  of  the  Society,  and 
the  Christian  care  and  labor  of  those  who  de- 
sire their  welfare  and  restoration,  in  such 
cases,  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  further 
forbearance  and  labor  being  useful,  the  testi- 
mony of  Truth  ought  to  go  forth  against 
them,  and  be  set  over  them. 

After  entering  upon  the  concern  in  regard 
to  spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  best  to  pre- 
serve the  account  entire ;  and  now,  having  got 
through  with  that  subject  I  return  to  other  mat- 
ters. Having  an  increasing  family  to  careand 
provide  for,  and  a  considerable  debt  and  in- 
terest to  pay,  we  believed  it  to  be  prudent  and 
justifiable  to  use  the  means  in  our  power  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end.  I  worked  hard, 
early  and  late,  and  often  thought  of  what  the 
Patriarch  Jacob  said  in  speaking  of  his  twenty 
years*  sojourn  in  Padan-aran :  "In  the  day 
the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by 
night."  Yet  I  scaicely  ever  felt  weary  or 
fatigued,  endeavored  to  make  the  best  use  of 
my  time  and  strength,  put  the  best  foot  fore- 
most (as  is  said),  had  an  eye  to  everything 
under  my  care  to  see  that  all  was  right, 
sought  the  best  market  for  whatever  we  had 
to  sell,  made  little  matters  sold  answer  ex- 
penses, and  when  any  crops  or  whatever  was 
sold  to  much  amount,  that  sum  must  remain 
unbroken,  and  go  so  far  toward  the  big  debt. 
And  my  companion  and  partner  was  not 
wanting  in  her  department,  and  I  often  used 
to  think  she  fully  answered  the  description 
given  in  Proverbs  of  a  virtuous  woman,  whose 
price  is  far  above  rubies.  The  most  applica- 
ble parts  I  will  transcribe :  "  The  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he 
shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.  She  will  do  him 
good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  will- 
ingly with  her  hands.  She  riseth  also  while 
it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  he-r  house- 
hold, and  a  portion  to  her  maidens.  She  lay- 
eth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff.  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand 
to  the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands 
to  the  needy.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow 
lor  her  household,  for  they  are  all  well  clothed. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.    She  look- 


eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  am 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  chil 
dren  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  hus 
band  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.  Many  daughl 
ters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excelles| 
them  all." 

We  were  not  avaricious,  covetous  nor  parsi ii| 
monious,  but  kept  our  house  and  table  welj 
supplied,  and  enjoyed  the  good  of  our  labon 
Had  a  considerable  share  of  the  company  c 
travelling  Friends,  and  others,  to  which  seii 
vice  my  wife  had  been  accustomed  while  ii 
her  father's  house.  Educated  our  children  || 
plainness  of  speech,  behavior  and  apparel,  ami 
in  frequently  reading  the  Scriptures,  an^ 
other  useful  and  instructive  books  ;  kept  then! 
from  unprofitable  company,  and  from  light! 
pernicious  publications;  gave  them  a  compej 
tent  share  of  school  learning,  and  trained, 
them  up  in  habits  of  industry  ;  and  a  blessinu 
to  us  and  to  our  children  attended  our  labo 
and  care. 

(To  be  continued  ) 

Home  Courtesies. — I  am  one  of  thos 
whose  lot  in  life  has  been  to  go  out  into  aw 
unfriendly  world  at  an  early  age;  and  c| 
nearly  twenty  families  in  which  I  made  nvi 
home  in  the  course  of  about  nine  years,  ther 
were  only  three  that  could  be  designated  a  J 
happy  families  ;  and  the  source  of  trouble  wafl 
not  so  much  the  lack  of  love,  as  the  lack  c 
care  to  manifest  it.    The  closing  words  of  thi  I 
sentence  give  us  the  fruitful  source  of  famil  ; 
alienations,  of  heart-aches  innumerable,  of  sa<j| 
faces  and  gloomy  home  circles.  "  Not  so  muc 
the  lack  of  love  as  the  lack  of  care  to  man  « 
fest  it."    What  a  world  of  misery  is  suggested 
by  this  brief  remark  !    Not  more  than  thre" 
happy  homes  in  twenty !    And  the  cause  si 
manifest,  and  so  easily  remedied  !    Ah,  in  tblF 
"  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life,"  what  powej 
resides  ! 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSE  OF  A  LIFE. 

Believing  that  those  things  which  strengthej 
and  encourage  our  spiritual  life,  if  handei 
forth,  may,  under  the  blessing  of  "  Hir 
who  giveth  all  the  increase,"  become  ai 
instrument  of  strength  to  others,  I  am  ir| 
duced  to  relate  a  dream,  which,  during  tli 
seventeen  subsequent  years  of  my  life,  bearin, 
their  foil  share  of  trials,  sufferings,  anf 
temptations,  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in 
me.  At  the  time  of  this  dream  I  was  twent;  I 
five  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  two  Jitt.fl 
prattlers,  who  were  the  light  and  life  of  m|| 
existence.  Possessed  of  an  ardent  temperjjj 
ment,  vivid  imagination,  loving  and  belove  j 
by  all  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  life  l|  i 
me,  taking  its  coloring  from  my  own  happ'  i 
spirit,  wore  only  its  rainbow  hues.    Fond  <i 
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peiety,  of  dress,  and  of  admiration,  extremely 
imd  of  reading,  writing  and  literary  pursuits, 
I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  wholly 
.(Absorbed  by  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  And 
■let,  deep  down,  buried  under  all  this,  was  a 
Itrong  religious  element,  never  entirely  lost 

ight  of,  and  which  at  times  struggled  strongly 
I  jr  the  masterv.  The  opening  of  this  remark- 
able dream  found  me  alone  in  the  streets  of  a 

nge  city  at  night,  thick  darkness  all  about 
lie,  and  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  while 

■  he  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  revealed  the  fact 

I  O  O  _  •-IT 

■  hat  I  was  dressed  in  spotless  white,  which  I 
Iras  very  carefully  holding  up  to  protect  from 

■  he  rain  and  black  muddy  water,  which  ran 
*  a  streams  beneath  my  feet.  The  total  dark- 
Iiess  only  permitted  me  to  see  the  state  of  my 
i  Iress,  during  these  occasional  flashes  of  light- 
j  ling,  yet  every  flash  revealed  it  clean  and 
Irhite,  not  a  soil  or  splash  of  mud  ;  and  at  every 
I  xamination  I  was  filled  with  astonishment, 
Ijvondering  howT  it  was  possible  to  keep  clean 
}  n  such  a  storm  ;  never  thinking  for  an  instant 
I [hat  my  own  watchful  care  had  anything  to 
Bo  with  it,  but  an  utterly  incomprehensible 
Hense  of  amazement  and  delight  seemed  to 
Isold -entire  possession  of  me.  Finally  day- 
Bight  began  to  dawn,  and  I  found  myself  in 
Bhe  country,  travelling  along  a  narrow  road, 
jfjvith  a  terrible  precipice  on  my  right  hand, 
Bnd  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  on  my  left, 
frhe  broad  daylight  now  enabled  me  to  see, 

rvhenever  I  chose  to  look,  how  beautifully 
white  and  spotless  my  dress  still  was,  not  even 
|  It  splash  on  my  snowy  stockings.    The  road 
low  began  to  run  up  steep  mountains,  through 
larrow,  precipitous  and  seemingly  dangerous 
I  Maces;  but   however  impassable  it  looked 
ahead,  there  was  always  a  sure  footing,  when  I 
really  reached  the  place.    Gradually  the  hills 
and  precipices  all  melted  away,  and  beautiful 
Ivide  spread  fields,  and  meadows,  groves,  wood- 
ljand,and  gardens  of  flowers,  lay  on  both  sides 
pf  the  road,    Up  to  this  time  I  had  no  idea 
where  I  was  going,  or  what  was  the  object  of 
ny  journey.    The  only  thought   or  desire 
Iseemed  to  be,  to  push  ahead  and  keep  my 
pms  clean.    But  beginning  to  feel  tired,  I 
•oucluded  to  turn  aside,  and  gather  some  of 
-he  beautiful  (lowers,  and  rest  awhile  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees.    But  just  at  that 
moment,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  consciousness 
peemed  to  take  possession  of  me,  that  1  was 
traveling  in  the  "  strait  and  narrow  road,"  and 
t  must  not  h  ave  it  for  a  single  instant,  or  1 
might  never  get  back,  and  might  get  my  white 
'  Iress soiled.    Then  I  felta  wonderfully  strong 
resolve  take  possession  of  my  whole  soul, 
that    I  would    never    leave  that  road  a 
moment,  though  I   should  drop  dead  witli 
fatigue,  because    Heaven   was  at  the  end. 
lhus  1  travelled  along,  so  inspired  with  the 


great  joy  of  this  new  discovery,  that  I  entirely 
forgot  how  weary  I  was.  Up  to  this  time, 
no  person  had  presented  in  my  dream,  but, 
all  at  once,  close  beside  my  narrow  road, 
forth  from  a  beautiful  grove,  and  stepping 
amongst  flowers,  appeared  a  very  handsome 
man,  and  fixing  his  splendid,  fascinating  eyes 
full  upon  mine,  without  opening  his  Hps,  he 
silently  beckoced  me  with  his  hand  to  come 
to  him.  Only  like  a  flash,  was  the  strong 
temptation  to  go  ;  instantly  came  the  caution, 
Look  away!  turn  thy  back!  run  !  there  is 
danger  here  !  Look  neither  to  the  right  hand, 
nor  to  thy  left,  but  keep  thine  eyes  straight 
ahead  ;  so  I  commenced  running  as  fast  a3 
possible,  with  my  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the 
long  straight  line  ahead.  Pursuing  this  path 
resolutely  with  an  indescribable  warmth  and 
happiness  thrilling  all  through  me,  the  beau- 
tiful fields,  groves,  and  flowers,  gradually  van- 
ished. Mountains,  hills,  frightful  precipices, 
twilight  and  dangers  gathered  about  me 
again  ;  but,  straight  ahead,  clearly  defined, 
distinctly  seen  through  it  all,  lay  my  narrow 
road,  and  while  I  was  still  courageously 
travelling  in  it,  with  my  robes  pure  and  spot- 
less, I  awakened  from  my  dream  ;  awakened 
to  a  realizing  sense  that  an  eventful  life,  with 
its  unfought  battles,  untried  dangers,  trials 
and  temptations  lay  before  me,  and  that  this 
beautiful  dream  was  given  me  as  a  warning 
and  a  source  of  strength.  And  oh  how  I 
have  realized  since,  thanks  be  to  Almighty 
God  !  that  the  spiritual  robes  can  be  kept  pine 
and  spotless,  amidst  all  the  storms  and  dark- 
ness and  impurities  of  earth  ;  and  not  to  our 
care  and  watchfulness  (unceasing  though  that 
should  always  be)  is  the  credit  due,  but  to 
Him  and  Him  alone  who  can  crown  all 
things  with  success.  From  this  dream  we 
may  also  learn  the  lesson,  that  the  strongest 
temptation  may  always  be  overcome,  by 
instantly  turning  the  back,  and  looking  away 
from  the  danger,  as  soon  as  realized.  While 
our  feet  are  in,  and  our  eyes  fixed  upon  "  the 
strait  and  narrow  way,"  we  shall  always 
hear  a  warning  voice  when  danger  threatens; 
and  we  have  only  to  listen  and  obey.  A. 
 »  <■»-- —  

What  an  influence  for  good  on  the  world 
would  result  from  ever  so  small  a  body  of 
Christian?,  whose  habitual  practice  it  was 
never  to  say  anything  of  another  that  might 
not  be  said  to  t  he  individual  himself,  and  who  al- 
ways tried,  when  others  censured  anv  one,  to 
Soften  their  displeasure,  and,  if  possible,  to  ex- 
plain or  to  palliate  ! 

The  gentle  yet  powerful  influence  of  tilth  a 
tone  of  mind  can  hardly  be  calculated,  and  we 
might  perhaps  once  more  hear  the  world  vi  v  - 
in ffi  as  it  said  in  the  Apostolie  days,  11  Btt  how 
these  Christiuuo  love  one  another. 
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KEEPING  YOUNG. 
BY  W-   T.  CLARKE. 

A  child  through  childhood,  and  then  the 
next  thing.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  thing  pertaining  to  childhood  should 
be  got  rid  of  the  moment  we  reach  maturi- 
ty. There  are  qualities  and  traits  that  be- 
long to  human  nature  and  adorn  every  pe- 
riod of  life,  as  there  are  flowers  that  greet  the 
spring,  and  beautify  the  summer,  and  smile 
adieu  to  retiring  autumn.  Many  things  are 
looked  upon  as  childish  which  are  truly  hu- 
man, and  ennoble  and  adorn  the  character 
in  which  they  appear. 

Many  people  are  in  such  haste  to  get  rid 
of  childhood  and  what  belongs  to  it,  that 
they  get  rid  of  the  very  things  which  consti- 
tute its  charm  and  glory;  they  are  in  such 
a  hurry  to  become  men  and  women  that 
they  take  all  the  boy  and  girl  out  of  them- 
selves, and  all  the  play,  poetry,  hope  and 
wonder  out  of  life  itself.  They  pare  away 
all  the  soil  of  human  nature  down  to  the 
very  hard  pan  of  the  faculties,  and  wonder 
that  nothing  springs  up  fresh  and  beautiful 
in  their  hearts,  and  that  they  are  so  prema- 
turely old.  Thousands  of  people  who  are 
still  young  in  years,  are  nevertheless  dry  as 
a  multiplication  table,  and  bare  as  a  sycamore 
tree  in  November,  and  solemn  as  an  epitaph, 
and  as  forbidding  as  a  north  wind  in  a  spring 
day ;  and  they  cannot  understand  what  chil- 
dren were  made  for,  unless  it  was  to  try  the 
patience  of  their  elders  and  pester  the  saints, 
and  make  landlords  feel  profane;  and  they 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  sport  boys 
find  in  climbing  to  the  ridgepole  to  get  a  kite 
into  the  upper  air,  or  girls  can  have  in 
swinging  from  a  tree-top,  and  bathing  their 
feet  in  the  brook.  These  people  who  have 
taken  all  the  youth  and  spontaneity  out  of 
their  souls  until  there  is  nothing  but  bald 
matter-of-fact  and  mathematics  left,  and 
nothing  in  the  universe  to  interest  them  but 
bank  stocks  and  title  deeds,  bear  about  the 
same  relation  to  healthy  humanity,  that  a 
sign-post  with  its  gaucly  appendage  creaking 
in  the  wind  bears  to  an  orchard  tree  covered 
with  blossoms  that  a  bride  might  envy,  or 
bending  with  fruit  which  is  the  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  year.  It  is  not  getting  rid  of  the 
boy  that  makes  the  man,  but  keeping  all  that 
made  boyhood  beautiful  and  joyous,  and 
adding  thereto  the  seriousness,  the  dignity, 
the  patience  and  the  power  of  a  raaturer  age. 

The  wealth,  beauty  and  joy  of  life,  and 
completeness  and  nobility  of  character  de- 
pend on  our  keeping  the  characteristic  traits 
of  childhood,  and  carrying  them  to  a  higher 
stage  of  development.  The  sense  of  won- 
der with  which #  the  child  looks  over  the 
world ;  the  breath  of  mystery  which  floats 


over  the  face  of  things  ;  the  aspect  of  newness 
which  enchants  creation  ;  the  feeling  that  all 
things  are  possible  and  that  all  are  good ; 
the  spirit  of  love  and  joy  that  bathe  all  life  in 
glory ;  the  trust  with  which  the  young  heart 
surveys  the  facts  of  life  and  confronts  the 
future  ;  the  hope  that  horizons  the  world  with 
splendor  and  overarches  it  with  heaven ; 
there  is  nothing  maturity  can  purchase,  or 
age  acquire,  or  power  command,  that  can 
compare  with  these,  or  fill  the  void  their 
absence  leaves  in  the  heart. 

The  sincerity  of  childhood  adds  a  charm 
and  noble  grace  to  the  reserve  of  maturer 
years.  The  docility  of  childhood  ;  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  makes  the  child  an  incar- 
nate interrogative  ;  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  learns  and  the  vividness  with  which  he 
remembers,  are  the  foundations  of  all  in- 
tellectual achievement  and  greatness;  who- 
ever should  preserve  them  in  undiminished 
freshness  through  maturity  would  acquire 
more  knowledge  and  discipline  of  mind  thau 
most  university  degrees  represent.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  fresh  young  heart,  what  is 
there  on  earth  that  is  equal  to  it  or  that  can 
be  compared  with  its1  zest  and  joy  ?  And  then 
the  playfulness,  the  fun-loving  and  mirth- 
making  spirit  that  sees  everything  edged 
with  gladness,  and  breaks  into  laughter  as 
the  brook  into  music,  how  we  need  this  foun- 
tain of  perpetual  youth  in  our  hearts  to  fill  us 
with  content  and  refreshing  in  the  want, 
weariness  and  sorrows  of  the  long  year !  If 
there  is  any  thing  we  want  to  sweeten  our 
care,  relieve  our  pain,  repair  the  waste  and 
wear  of  the  world  and  make  us  forget  our 
griefs,  it  is  more  of  this  spirit  of  innocent 
playfulness  which  laps  childhood  in  the 
smile  of  angels,  and  makes  the  world  elysium, 
and  every  act  enchantment.  It  is  these  traits 
and  qualities  that  make  childhood  what  it  is, 
and  enable  whoever  possesses  them  to  sym- 
pathize with  children.  It  is  the  child  in  the 
heart  that  makes  it  young  and  will  keep  it 
young  to  the  end.  Sublime  the  insight  of 
Him  who  looked  in  the  smiling  faces  of 
children  and  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  And  in  the  degree  that  we 
preserve  and  develop-  the  qualities  that  are 
the  essence  and  soul  of  childhood,  shall  we 
have  the  heaven  it  is,  and  find  the  heaven  of 
which  it  is  both  prophecy  and  inspiration. — 
Christian  Register. 


Keep  forever  in  view  the  momentous  value 
of  life;  aim  at  its  worthiest  use,  its  sublimest 
end  ;  spurn  with  disdain  those  foolish  trifles 
and  frivolous  vanities  which  so  often  consume 
life,  as  the  locusts  did  Egypt;  and  devote 
yourself,  with  the  ardor  of  a  passion,  to  at- 
tain the  most  divine  improvements  of  the  hu- 
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mau  soul.  In  short,  hold  yourself  in  prepara- 
tion to  make  the  transition  to  another  life, 
whenever  you  shall  be  claimed  by  the  Lord 
of  the  world. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


It  is  my  turn  to  stay  at  home  as  caretaker 
of  the  little  children  ;  and  amid  the  quietude 
that  has  prevailed  throughout  the  household, 
I  have  thought  of  you,  and  the  inquiry  has 
been,  How  are  my  friends  at  Cape  May 
spending  the  day  ?  Is  there  any  public 
meeting  held  by  Friends!  at  a  convenient 
distance,  or  will  they  meet  together  at  one  of 
the  cottages,  and,  by  waiting,  under  a  sense 
of  humble  dependence,  invite  the  attendance 
of  the  Great  Teacher?  The  response  to  this 
inquiry  came  thus:  If  this  be  their  engage- 
ment, they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

If  in  our  rovings  in  search  of  physical 
health  we  were  alike  thoughtful  of  the  need 
of  spiritual  renewing,  and  careful  to  place  the 
mind  in  a  position  to  receive  the  incomes  of 
Divine  Love  or  Light,  our  little  seasons  of 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  life  would  often 
be  more  greatly  blessed  to  us  than  they  are. 

The  expression  of  thy  desire  for  me  was 
grateful.  It  is  cheering  to  know  there  are 
those  who  are  interested  in  my  well-beiug  and 
well-doing.  May  this  concern  continue,  and 
may  the  fruits  thereof  appear. 

I  believe  we  are  designed  to  be  each  other's 
helpers,  and  that  we  should  be  so,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  did  we  attend  to  our  feelings 
in  little  and  simple  things;  and  I  fully  unite 
with  thee  in  the  feeling,  that  much  loss  is 
sustained  for  want  of  more  openness  and  honesty 
toward  one  another,  and  a  greater  manifesta- 
tion of  fatherly  and  motherly  care. 

Deprived  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence 
of  a  precious  mother,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
nearly  nineteen  years  ago,  and  since,  by  the 
separation  in  our  Society,  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  looked  to  supply  her  place,  often  have  my 
feelings  been,  "  I  have  no  mother,  nor  any- 
body in  the  place  of  one."  Yet  have  I  much 
to  be  thankful  for;  and  if  1  can  know  the 
work  of  purification  to  be  going  on,  so  that 
right  preparation  may  be  known  for  the  work 
of  the  day,  I  desire  to  be  content. 

For  thy  encouragement  and  faithfulness, 
as  well  as  many  others,  have  all  the  best 
feelings  of  my  heart  often  been  called 
forth  ;  and  before  I  had  an  idea  that  any 
measure  of  the  same  cup  would  be  dispensed 
to  me,  have  my  petitions  arisen  lor  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  be  mouth  for  the 


people.  Oh  for  the  blessing  of  preservation^ 
— the  completion  of  the  work  of  regeneration. 

"  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren." 
This  was  the  declaration  and  experience  of 
one  of  the  Apostles,  recorded  for  our  en- 
couragement, that  we  through  faith  in  that 
same  power,  which  thus  operated  in  him,  may 
have  hope,  even  in  seasons  when  discourage- 
ments would  else  prevail.  We  have  known 
seasons  wherein,  were  it  not  that  we  could  in 
humble  confidence  lay  claim  to  this  one 
evidence  of  discipleship,  we  would  have  been 
ready  to  conclude  we  had  no  longer  any  lot 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  light. 
This  is  even  now  my  experience  so  abundantly, 
that  were  it  not  that  I  want  to  evidence  my 
remembrance  of  you  during  the  absence  of — , 
my  pen  would  not  have  been  put  to  paper. 
Though,  my  friend,  there  is  but  little  qualifi- 
cation or  liberty  felt  to  salute  any  man  by 
the  way,  I  trust  I  am  not  overstepping  the 
bounds  prescribed,  by  holding  converse  with 
one  whose  spirit  has  been  helpful  to  me,  and 
who  has  known  a  partaking  at  that  fountain 
whose  waters  purify.  Ah  !  what  can  be  com- 
pared to  this  partaking.  I  have  known  of  its 
blessedness,  and  now  that  suffering  and  priva- 
tions are  meted  out,  I  desire  there  may  be  a 
patient  endurance,  even  till  the  design  of  the 
dispensation  may  be  made  manifest.  I  need 
an  increase  of  faith  in  the  continued  superin- 
tendance  of  a  gracious  Providence.  Truly 
may  we  query,  What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  Son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  him  with  the  inshining  of  thy  light, 
and  the  inflowings  of  thy  love. 

My  sympathies  have  been  enlistsd  on  behalf 
of  our  dear  friend.  While  I  have  felt  the 
weight  of  the  service  that  has  been  laid  upon 
her,  my  mind  has  rested  comfortably  in  the 
confidence  that  He  who  puts  forth  will 
sustain.  I  desire  to  encourage  you  both  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  your  part  of  the 
work  of  our  day. 

I  cannot  but  rejoice  upon  reading  thy  note, 
to  find  that  I  have  been  made  use  of  ns  an 
instrument  of  encouragement  to  thee.  Truly 
we  cannot  be  engaged  in  a  higher  and  more 
ennobling  employment  than  in  endeavoring 
to  comfort  the  tossed  spirit,  and  pouring  in  the 
oil  and  wine  where  it  has  been  wounded. 

This  kind  of  engagement  brings  with  it  its 
own  reward,  inasmuch  as  the  talent  which  is 
not  wrapped  up  and  hidden  gains  other 
talents,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mind  that  is 
frequently  engaged  in  turning  others  towards 
the  practice  of  righteousness,  becomes  more 
familiar  with  righteous  principles  itself, 
and,  like  the  magnet,  it  can  impart  of  its 
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attractive  strength  without  ceasing,  yet  loses 
none  of  its  own  virtue.  So  let  it  be  with  us 
both.  Let  us  each  be  faithful  workers  in  our 
own  field,  and  the  blessing  of  a  rich  harvest 
will  not  be  withheld. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  lb',  1870. 

"  Let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  espe- 
cially TO  THEM  WHO  ARE  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
HOLD of  faith." — We  may  infer  from  Scrip- 
ture record,  that  in  olden  time  it  was  found 
good  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  faring  of 
the  brethren  in  the  different  localities  where 
the  Christian  Church  was  stationed.  The 
Apostles  often  sent  greetings  to  their  fellow- 
believers  and  co-laborers,  and  the  state  of  the 
Church  was  reported  by  the  brethren  to  those 
at  a  distance,  so  that  all  interested  in  the  great 
cause  of  Truth  could  partake  together  in  re- 
joicing or  in  tribulation. 

So,  in  this  day,  there  are  those  who,  like 
the  Apostles,  believe  that  it  is  not  only  good 
to  hold  their  fellow-believers  in  affectionate 
remembrance,  but  also  to  manifest  that  re- 
membrance, and  who  are  willing  to  partake, 
as  far  as  may  be,  of  the  one  cup. 

We  share  this  feeling,  and  therefore  as 
Editors  receive  gladly  an  occasional  report  of 
the  state  of  our  Church,  or  of  the  faring  of 
those  who  are  of  "  the  same  household  of 
faith,"  as  manifested  through  the  experiences 
of  a  yearly,  a  quarterly  or  a  circular  meet- 
ing. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  and  one  which  should 
afford  encouragement,  that  such  reports  gen- 
erally speak  of  harmonious  labor,  though  we 
sometimes  wish  for  more  earnestness  and  en- 
ergy in  acting  out  the  Apostolic  injunction, 
"Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with 
brotherly  love."  An  interest  that  is  felt  but 
not  manifested  may  be  said  to  perform  but 
half  its  duty.  In  this  connection  we  fear  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  often  derelict.  "Let  us 
consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  to  good  works,"  is*  another  Apostolic  in- 
junction worthy  of  all  acceptation,  as  leading 
to  that  kind  of  Society  intercourse,  whereby 
the  weak  hands  are  strengthened  and  failing 
confidence  often  renewed. 

As  members  of  one  body,  we  are  bound 


together  by  a  mutual  interest — all  dependent 
upon  the  same  operative  Power ;  and  if  we 
keep  our  individual  place,  and  perform  the 
duties  dependent  upon  it,  we  must  contribute 
to  the  general  good.  There  will  then  be  no 
disposition  to  wrap  our  talent  in  a  napkin  or 
bury  it  in  the  earth,  but  rather  "to  do  good 
and  to  communicate"  we  will  "forget  not." 

Reports  from  distant  meetings  are  some- 
times sent  us  with  an  expressed  wish  for  their 
publication;  at  other  times  we  receive  such 
information  through  private  letters.  When 
these  are  used  for  the  edification  or  gratifica- 
tion of  Friends  generally,  we  hope  the  writers 
will  not  feel  that  we  have  rudely  invaded  the 
sanctity  of  private  correspondence.  If  any 
feeling  is  disturbed,  let  our  action  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  fraternal  interest,  a  mani- 
festation of  which  often  yields  a  rich  harvest. 

In  our  presenTwriting,  we  offer  our  readers 
some  pleasant  extracts  from  a  private  letter, 
written  on  returning  from  Baltimore  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  last  month  at  Sandy 
Spring,  Md. :  "  We  went  to  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  S.  S.,  and  had  a  good  and  refreshing 
time.  No  strangers,  but  a  real  love  feast. 
H.  was  our  escort,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
enjoyment  was  doubled  by  seeing  his.  I 
think  he  enjoyed  every  moment.  Our  home 
was  at  R.,  a  lovely  place,  and  it  never  looked 
lovelier.  The  meetings  were  excellent.  On 
our  side,  the  meeting  for  business  was  a  real 
overflowing  of  love  and  earnestness.  The 
Indian  committee  on  Seventh-day  morning 
was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  School 
meeting  on  First-day  afternoon  was  a  decided 
success,  although  small,  as  notice  had  beeu 
given  only  at  the  mid-week  meeting.  I  think 
the  result  will  be  a  school,  to  be  held  after 
morning  meeting,  as  in  some  other  country 
places.  I  wish  thou  couldst  have  heard  some 
of  the  Friends,  two  in  particular.  The  ser- 
vice of  one  of  the  two  I  could  compare  only 
to  putting  on  the  connecting  bands  and  start- 
ing the  whole  machinery  to  smooth  running; 
and  the  other  spoke  so  earnestly  and  feel- 
ingly. After  suggesting,  very  warmly,  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  feeling  and  interest 
manifested,  and  proposing  a  meeting  the  next 
First-day,  to  organize,  he  added  the  reminder 
of  how  much  must  depend  upon  those  who 
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engaged  in  the  work,  and  that  it  must  be 
done,  not  just  because  it  had  been  undertaken 
and  had  been  blessed  in  other  places,  but  it 
must  be  the  result  of  the  heart- feeling  here 
going  out  in  the  work  of  love,  with  the  desire 
to  be  instrumental  for  good.    *    *  * 

"As  to  our  First-day  school,  I  am  over- 
flowing, but  I  have  not  time  to  w7rite :  but 
you  have  also  your  individual  instances  of 
help  and  encouragement,  and  how  sweet  the 
assurance  that  we  can  so  fully  sympathize 
with  each  other  in  acknowledging  the  bless- 
ings this  work  has  brought  us.  I  am  glad  T. 
wrote  to  thee,  and  that  thou  hast  an  influence 
over  her.  Do  good,  dear  S.,  to  "other  peo- 
ple's children,"  wherever  thou  canst,  and  be 
not  discouraged.  If  the  seed  thou  expects  to 
grow  should  not  germinate  as  thou  wishes, 
many  a  one  may  unexpectedly  send  forth  the 
plant  which  shall  bear  fruit.  The  blessing  is 
sure  to  be  somewhere  for  thee." 


Circular  Meetings.  The  question  is 

sometimes  asked  whether  these  meetings 
answer  the  purpose  designed  by  their  institu- 
tion. Those  who  look  upon  them  with  dis- 
trust, lest  they  open  the  way  for  an  undue 
activity  on  the  part  of  ministers,  cannot  per- 
haps have  this  feeling  removed  by  any  report 
they  may  hear  from  others.  We  would  ask 
such  to  unite  in  the  concern  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves,  by  personal  at- 
tendance, of  the  effect  of  these  assemblies. 
We  have  known  the  views  of  valuable  friends 
to  be  very  much  softened,  if  not  wholly 
changed,  by  sharing  the  good  which  has  pre- 
vailed at  such  seasons. 

On  the  19th  of  Sixth  month  last,  one  of 
these  meetings  was  held  at  "The  Valley" 
meeting-house,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  The  pleasant 
feature  usually  attendant  on  the  gatherings 
at  this  place  were  again  noticeable — the  at- 
tendance of  so  many  surrounding  neighbors, 
who  are  not  members  with  us  in  profession. 
Some  of  these  come  many  miles,  and  their 
serious  deportment  in  times  of  silence,  and 
their  marked  attention  when  vocal  testimony 
was  borne  to  the  truths  held  by  us,  showed  an 
appreciation  of  the  opportunity. 

The  meeting  at  Fraukford  on  First  day 
last,  the  3d  inst.,  was  one  in  which  was  wit- 


nessed the  overshadowing  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence. The  vocal  service  brought  into  view 
the  necessity  of  living  in  daily  accord  with 
the  internal  manifestations  or  impressions  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  all-powerful  Prin- 
ciple is  saving  in  its  influences,  and  produces 
a  religion  in  which  all  who  are  brought  under 
its  practical  operations,  can  unite.  In  the 
observance  of  this  holy  law,  there  is  witnessed 
that  oneness  of  spirit  so  touchingly  alluded 
to  by  the  blessed  Jesus  in  his  desire  for  his 
disciples,  "  That  they  may  be  one  as  we  are 
one ;  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  one  in  us,"  The  meeting  was  not  so 
large  as  sometimes,  but  there  was  a  general 
acknowledgment  that  it  had  been  a  season  of 
favor. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Private 
Life  of  Galileo,  compiled  principally  from 
his  correspondence,  and  that  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  "  Sister  Maria  Celeste." 

Those  who  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  service  rendered  to  science  by  the  great 
Italian  philosopher,  will  be  interested  in  the 
narrative  of  his  private  life.  His  generous 
and  loving  care  for  his  family,  his  labors  and 
trials  in  providing  for  their  support,  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  selfish  brother,  and  the  de- 
voted love  of  his  daughter,  the  nun  Maria 
Celeste,  give  us  a  story  of  touching  interest 
which  fiction  can  hardly  exceed. 

It  is  very  astonishing  to  note  the  great  con- 
trast between  the  enlightened  views  of  Gali- 
leo, to  whom  the  solemn  mysteries  of  Nature 
were  revealed,  and  the  absurd  reasonings  of 
his  opponents. 

For  instance,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  earth's  motion,  which  Galileo  taught, 
Ciarmonti,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Pisa, 
replies : 

"Animals,  that  arc  capable  of  motion,  have 
joints  and  limbs;  the  earth  has  neither  pints 
nor  limb;  therefore,  it  does  not  move." 

"The  planets,  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  are 
all  of  one  substance,  that  is  to  say  of  the  sub- 
stance of  stars  ;  therefore,  they  either  move 
together  or  stand  still  together." 

44  It  is  to  the  last  degree  unseemly  to  place 
among  the  celestial  bodies,  which  are  divine 
and  pure,  the  earth,  which  is  a  sewer  full  of 
vile  tilth,"  &t.  e\r. 
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It  is  well  sometimes  to  recur  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  and  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  that  we  may 
gratefully  appreciate  the  progress  made  since 
that  time. 

MARK1ED. 

BUTLER— WEBSTER. —  In  the  city  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  23d  of  Sixth  month,  1870, 
at  the  residence  of  the  hride's  father,  by  Fronds' 
ceremony.  Benjamin  Butler,  of  Remington,  Ind.,  to 
Florence  Wehster,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Web- 
ster, of  this  city. 


DIED. 

SISSON. — At  his  daughter's  residence,  in  East 
Hamburgh,  Y.,  7th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1870,  Nathaniel 
Sisson.  aged  82.  He  was  noted  for  his  liberal  and 
social  feelings  unto  all,  and  as  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian ;  and  we  believe  "has  been  gathered  as  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 

BAKER. — Of  apoplexy,  on  the  26th  of  6th  mo., 
1870,  Benjamin  Baker,  in  his  80th  year  ;  for  many 
years  an  esteemed  elder  of  Danhy  Alonthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 


FIR5T  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First  day  Schools 
within  Philadelphia,  Yearly  Meeting,"  will  be  held 
at  the  Meeting  house,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on 
Seventh-day,  ""Eighth  month  6th,  at  10  A.M.,  and 
hold  two  sessions.  Passengers  via  West  Jersey 
Railroad  leave  upper  side  Market  St.  at  3.30  P.M. 
and  8  A.M.  *  Reports  from  the  several  Schools,  &c, 
are  requested,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  invited. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  )  ni  , 
Emma  Worrell,        )  Ller/cs- 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  Upper 
Greenwich  Meeting  house  on  Sixth  day  evening, 
8tb  mo.  5th.  at  Ik  o'clock.    Full  attendance  de- 


sirable. 


Debora.h  Comly,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  meetings. 
7th  mo.  17th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"  "      Bethpa^e,  N.  Y.,  11  A  M. 

"  "  Jerusalem,  N.  Y.,  3^  P.M. 
"         "      Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"      Gunpowder,  Md.  (old Meeting-house) 
10  A  M. 

24th,  West  Chester.  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"     Woodstown,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 


GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  the  Extracts  from  the 
Minutes  of  this  Meeting,  which  was  held  at 
Pickering,  Ontario,  by  adjournments  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  of  Sixth  month,  1870. 

Omitting  the  usual  routine  business  we  give 
the  following : 

Friends  in  attendance  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  were  Justus  Wright,  a  minister, 
from  Oswego  Alonthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Ben- 
jamin G.  Foulke,  an  elder,  from  Richland 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Robert  and  Susanna 
E.  Hatton,  elders,  from  Green  Plain  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Ohio.    Catharine  P.  Foulke,  a 


minister,  from  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 
Eli  Garretson  and  daughter,  members  from 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  our 
brethren  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings.  The 
evidence  conveyed  by  their  contents,  of  the 
continued  earnest  efforts  to  faithfully  main- 
tain the  varied  testimonies  which  we  feel 
Truth  calls  for,  at  the  hands  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  qualifi- 
cation and  strength  to  thus  maintain  them, 
springs  only  from  Him  who  has  called  for 
this  faithful  labor — has  been  to  us  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  that  portion  of 
duty  assigned  us,  and  also  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  affection  which  should  bind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  one  fold — 
thus  again  attesting  the  value  of  such  an 
epistolary  correspondence. 

The  time  for  which  the  Representative 
Committee  was  appointed  expiring  this  year, 
a  Committee  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  a  like  Committee  of  Women  Friends,  to 
consider  of  and  propose  at  a  future  sitting  of 
the  Meeting,  the  names  of  suitable  Friends 
for  that  service. 

Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  forwarded  the  in- 
formation that  they  proposed  to  change  the 
holding  of  their  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the 
Twelfth  month,  from  Constantia  to  North 
Street,  Scipio,  which,  claiming  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Meeting,  was  united  with,  and  in- 
formation thereof  directed  to  be  forwarded  to 
our  Subordinate  Meetings,  in  the  Extracts. 

John  J.  Cornell  was  appointed  Clerk,  and 
Isaac  Baker  Assistant  Clerk. 

The  evidence  conveyed  in  the  answers  to 
the  Queries,  that  there  are  still  among  us  the 
lukewarm  and  indifferent,  and  those  who  are 
neglectful  in  the  faithful  maintenance  of  some 
of  our  testimonies,  brought  the  minds  of  some 
under  much  exercise,  and  as  qualification  was 
furnished,  exhortations  tending  to  arouse 
these  delinquent  ones  were  feelingly  handed 
forth. 

We  were  reminded,  that  the  importance  of 
assembling  ourselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  Divine  Worship,  should  not  be  overlooked 
while  busily  engaged  in  the  effort  to  accumu- 
late provision  for  the  outward ;  that  inas- 
much as  all  we  receive  should  be  recognized 
as  blessings  bestowed  by  the  All-bountiful 
Hand — so, too,  we  should  be  willing  to  devote 
a  portion  of  that  time,  which  He  permits  us 
to  enjoy  and  occupy,  to  acknowledging  our 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  received. 

The  fathers  and  elders  in  the  Church  were 
exhorted  to  be  faithful  in  the  observance  of 
this  important  duty — and  in  all  their  inter- 
course with  their  families,  and  the  young 
over  whom  they  may  extend  an  influence,  to 
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manifest  that  their  earnest  engagement  o° 
heart  was,  to  not  only  acknowledge  the  source 
from  which  these  blessings  flow,  but,  that 
they  were  endeavoring  to  make  obedience  to 
the  Divine  Will  their  chief  object — that  thus 
they  might  induce  r.ot  only  the  young,  but 
those  farther  advanced  who  appear  lukewarm 
and  indifferent,  to  come  and  seek  to  offer 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  those  seasons  of 
public  Divine  Worship. 

This  would  prepare  the  way  for  that  union 
of  spirit  under  which  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  would  be  bound  to  each  other  by  the 
strong  bond  of  love — and  as  the  mind  became 
interested  in  publicly  acknowledging  its  de- 
pendence for  all  that  can  truly  happify,. upon 
the  goodness  and  love  of  God,  and  more  aud 
more  fully  realizes  that  this  appreciation  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  increases  the  love 
for  Him,  there  would  flow  from  this  state 
that  love  for  the  brethren  which  cements  the 
true  unity  which  is  the  bond  of  peace. 

The  careful,  guarded  education  of  the 
young,  and  more  particularly  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  true  ground  of  a  religious  life, 
was  a  subject  of  deep  exercise.  It  was  shown 
that  in  this  important  work,  as  well  as  in  all 
others  of  a  spiritual  nature,  they  upon  whom 
devolves  the  training  of  the  young  mind  in 
the  right  religious  path,  should  endeavor  to 
direct  it  to  the  necessity  of  holding  silent 
communion  with  the  Father,  and  induce  it  to 
attend  to  that  in-speaking  voice,  which  alone 
is  able  to  instruct  the  human  family  what 
they  shall  do,  or  shall  leave  undone,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  witnessed  an  establishment 
on  that  true  foundation  which  shall  keep 
them  in  the  way  God  would  have  them  walk, 
and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  snails  and 
follies  which  so  thickly  surround  the  young. 

Our  testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry 
has  called  forth  much  feeling  exercise.  The 
many  ways  by  which  it  seeks  to  advance  its 
interests  and  extend  its  influence  over  the 
young — its  plausible  and  insidious  approach- 
es, to  endeavor  to  draw  them  from  our  fold, 
were  pointed  out,  and  we  were  earnestly  ex- 
horted to  watch  closely  all  these  efforts,  that 
we  may  guard  them  from  being  entrapped 
and  drawn  away  by  it.  To  effect  this  object, 
we  were  shown  that  our  great  effort  should  be 
to  cite  their  minds  to  the  operations  of  the 
Divine  Power,  in  its  immediate  revelations 
to  the  soul — and  to  inculcate  in  them  that 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  teach  and  to  unfold 
all  of  religion  necessary  for  them  to  know — 
that  it  would  regulate  all  the  conduct — that 
it  would  show  clearly  every  duty — and  abili- 
tate  for  its  performance.  By  filling  the  mind 
with  a  love  for  this  higher  principle,  we  will 
find  we  have  raised  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  eucroachment  of  not  only  this, 


but  every  other  insidious  foe.  And  the  young 
who  were  present  were  exhorted  to  seek  for 
this  intimate  acquaintance  with  God,  and  for 
seasons  of  silent  communion  with  Him,  that 
they  might  witness  His  preservation  from  all 
that  could  mar  their  peace  or  happiness. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  together  with  some  documents  re- 
ceived by  that  Committee,  were  presented  by 
them  to  the  Meeting,  as  their  report,  and  were 
read.  The  report  was  very  interesting  and 
satisfactory  to  the  Meeting  ;  and  the  propo- 
sition made  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  a  teacher  at  the  Santee  Agency 
was  united  with,  and  it  was  concluded  to  raise 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  be 
used  by  them  as  they  may  deem  best. 

The  Committee  to  propose  the  names  of 
Friends  to  constitute  the  Eepresentative  Com- 
mittee, reported  the  names  of  twenty-nine 
men  and  eighteen  women,  which  were  ap- 
proved, and  they  appointed  for  three  years. 

A  Memorial  for  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Yonge 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased,  and  one 
for  Daniel  Quinby,  of  Rochester  Monthly 
Meeting,  deceased,  were  read  and  united 
with. 

women's  meeting. 

The  business  concerns  which  occupied  the 
Women's  Meeting,  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  foregoing.  Phebe  W.  Cornell 
was  appointed  Clerk,  and  Catharine  E.  Bos- 
worth  for  Assistant  Clerk.  The  following 
are  the  concluding  paragraphs: — 

While  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
important  subjects  brought  before  us,  by  read- 
ing and  answering  the  Queries,  we  were  made 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  more  watchful  and 
prayerful  guardianship  over  the  flock.  The 
neglect  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  brought  much  exercise  over  the 
spirit  of  those  who  feel  bound  to  the  Testi- 
monies of  Truth. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  first  Query  was 
in  unison  with  the  first  commandment,  that  if 
we  love  the  Lord  with  ail  our  mind,  might 
and  strength,  we  would  manifest  it  it  by  pre- 
senting our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God, 
which  the  apostle  tells  us  is  our  reasonable 
duty. 

As  we  dwell  in  this  feeling  of  Divine  Love, 
a  qualification  is  experienced  for  religious 
service,  and  the  object  of  religious  association 
is  realized. 

We  were  also  reminded  that  we  could  not 
live  on  the  labors  of  our  forefathers,  who  only 
attained  unto  eminence  through  faithfulness 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  secret  of  their  hearts  ;  so  we,  by  like  faith- 
fulness, may  attain. 

Let  the  ardent  aspirations  of  our  own  hearts 
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be,  search  us,  O  Lord,  and  try  our  thoughts. 
Let  not  Thine  hand  spare  nor  Thine  eye  pity 
until  the  dross,  and  tin,  and  the  reprobate 
silver  is  purged  away,  and  our  hearts  are 
made  fit  receptacles  for  Thy  holiness  to  dwell 
in. 

No  one  can  attain  to  this  state  without  shed- 
ding around  them  a  happy  influence.  Thus 
Would  mothers  be  enabled  to  go  out  and  in 
before  their  children,  their  husband  and  fami- 
lies, as  good  examples;  and  they,  beholding 
their  meek  and  quiet  spirits,  wrould  have  to 
acknowledge  it  is  the  Lord's  doings  :  surely, 
He  has  been  in  our  midst  and  we  knew  it 
not. 

From  01  <i  and  New. 
THE  QUAKERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 
BY  RICHARD  P.  HALLOWELL. 

Our  popular  historians  agree  substantially 
in  their  version  of  the  conflict  between  our 
Puritan  legislators  and  the  Quakers.  A 
complete  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Puritans  is  nowhere  attempted;  apology  is 
substituted  for  defence,  and  palliation  for  ac- 
quittal, and  these  are  enforced  by  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  Quakers. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  well  illustrated 
in  an  exhaustive  lecture  upon  the  subject, 
delivered  last  winier  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ellis, 
and  subsequently  published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.*  Dr.  Ellis,  with 
more  knowledge  and  a  greater  show  of  fair- 
ness than  other  writers,  praises  the  Quakers 
almost  extravagantly,  when  he  deals  with 
them  separately,  or  without  regard  to  their 
special  relations  to  the  founders  of  the  colony. 
He  thinks  they  "  were  the  advanced  pleaders 
for  a  liberty  which  is  now  our  life;"  that 
they  were  "  not  only  led,  but  really  inspired," 
to  come  here,  by  a  "high  and  pure  motive;" 
and  "  without  doubt  much  of  their  terrible 
abusiveness  of  language  was  wholly  free  from 
malice  and  any  ill  intention,  but  was  prompt- 
ed wholly  from  an  honest  and  severely 
righteous  sense  of  the  errors  and  superstitions 
which  they  assailed."  Here  we  have  the 
estimate  of  the  historian;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  deems  it  incumbent  upon  him  "  to  relieve 
the  burden  of  wanton  and  ruthless  cruelty 
cast  upon  our  legislators;"  and  straightway 
the  Quaker  pleader  for  liberty  becomes  a 
meddler  with  other  people's  consciences," 
and  his  high  and  pure  motive  degenerates 
into  an  "aimless  spirit  of  annoyance." 

Dr.  Eilis's  lecture  is  an  able  exposition  of 
the  positions  commonly  assumed  by  the 
champions  of  the  Puritans ;  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  let  him  state  for  us  such  of 
them  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  are  at 
variance  with  the  plain  facts  of  history.  He 

*  Massachusetts  and  its  Early  History,  pp.  77-126. 


says,  11  Our  fathers  cared  little,  if  at  all,  for 
the  Quaker  theology.  They  did  not  get  so 
far  as  that  in  dealing  with  them.  Our  fathers 
dealt  with  them  on  the  score  of  their  manners, 
their  lawlessness,  and  their  offensive  speech 
and  behaviour." 

Now,  it  is  true,  that  what  is  called  the 
offensive  speech  and  behaviour  of  the  Quakers 
was  a  feature  of  the  contest ;  but  we  believe 
we  can  show  that  the  Quaker  theology  is 
precisely  that  which  the  Government  of  New 
England  most  violently  opposed  ;  and  that 
their  fear  of  it  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
dreadful  persecution  which  followed  the 
advent  of  the  Quakers. 

Before  the  first  Quaker  set  foot  upon 
Massachusetts  soil,  a  Fast  Day  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Court,  "  to  seek  the  face  of 
God  in  behalf  of  our  native  country,  in  refer- 
en  ce  to  th  e  abou  n  d  i  n  g  of  errors,  especial  ly  those 
of  Ranters  and  Quakers."* 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  vessel  arrived  in 
Boston  harbor,  bringing  Ann  Austin  and 
Mary  Fisher,Uhe  first  Quakers  who  came  to 
Massachusetts^.  They  were  at  once  conveyed 
from  the  vessel  to  the  jail,  where  they  were 
detained  in  close  confinement  until  they  could 
be  sent  away.  Their  books  were  confiscated 
and  burned.  This  event  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1656. 

Hardly  were  these  women  banished,  before 
another  vessel  arrived  with  eight  Quakers  on 
board.  Guiltless  of  crime  or  offence,  these 
people  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail ; 
and,  while  they  were  there,  a  law  was  enacted 
(Oct.  14,  1656)  with  a  view  of  meeting  their 
case.  This  law  was  passed  before  the 
Quakers  had  an  opportunity  to  manifest  their 
"  lawlessness,"  and  practically  before  a  single 
one  of  them  appeared  in  the  Puritan  com- 
munity. 

The  terms  of  this  and  every  succeeding 
statute  touching  the  subject  clearly  indicated 
that  they  were  inspired  by  a  dread  of  the  : 
Quaker  heresies.    The  limits  of  a  magazine 
article  forbid  extended  extracts ;  but,  happily, 
the  volumes  which  contain  them  are  easily 
accessible,  and  the  reader  can,  with  very 
little  trouble,  verify  our  statement.  They 
speak  of  the  "  cursed  heretics,"  their  "  blas- 
phemous  opinions,"   their   denial   of  "all 
established  forms  of  worship,"  and  their  with-  ji, 
drawal   from  "church  assemblies,  allowed  i 
and  approved  by  all  Orthodox  professors.  I 
A  petition  signed  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  • 
Boston,   calling    for   additional   legislation ! 
against  the  Quakers,  complains  of  "  their  j 
denial  of  the  Trinity,  ...  of  the  person  of  I 
Christ,  ...  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of; 
life."*  J 

*  Massachusetts  Reeorrte,  voi.  ie.,  p  270. 

f  Miscel.  Papers  iu  the  State  House,  Bjslon.  I 
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At  a  later  date,  Cotton  Mather,  in  his 
apology  for  these  inhuman  laws,  truthfully 
reveals  their  inspiration.  He  enumerates  the 
offences  of  the  Quakers,  such  as  "denying 
the  Scriptures,  .  .  .  denying  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  .  .  .  disbelieving  in  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  in  person,  .  .  .  rejecting 
ordinances,  such  as  baptism,  and  bread  and 
wine,  .  .  .  asserting  that  every  day  is  the 
Lord's  day,  and  advocating  silent  prayer." 
He  says,  "In  Quakerism,  the  sink  of  all 
heresies,  we  see  the  vomit  cast  out  in  the  by- 
past  ages  by  whole  kennels  of  seducers,  licked 
up  again  for  a  new  digestion."* 

In  1658,  John  Norton  was  appointed  by 
the  Court  to  write  a  treatise  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  and  received  a 
grant  of  land  in  remuneration. 

The  Court  at  Plymouth  went  so  far  as  to 
authorize  four  men  to  attend  Quaker  meetings 
"  to  endeavor  to  reduce  them  from  the  error 
of  their  ways."f  Public  debates  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
especial  note,  that  some  of  the  champions  thus 
commissioned  were  not  only  out-argued,  but, 
to  the  infinite  horror  of  their  friends,  were 
converted  to  Quakerism,  and  joined  these 
persecuted  people. J 

Of  all  the  popular  notions  regarding  the 
Puritans,  none  are  less  warranted  by  history 
than  that  which  credits  them  with  a  love  or 
regard  for  religious  liberty.  Whatever  their 
virtues  in  other  directions,  in  matters  of 
religion  they  were  dogmatic,  bigoted,  and 
intolerant.  Their  fanaticism  was  unbound- 
ed; and  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  theory, 
that  Puritan  fanaticism,  as  manifested  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Quakers,  was  developed  by 
Quaker  extravagances,  we  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  Quaker  fanaticism  was  largely 
due  to  Puritan  persecution.  The  laws 
already  mentioned  are  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view ;  and  an  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  the  arrests  and  trials  of  the 
Quakers  will  confirm  it.  If  they  were 
arrested  as  "  intrusive,  pestering,  indecent,  and 
railing  disturbers,"  to  quote  Dr.  Ellis,  the 
records  will  prove  it. 

What  do  they  prove?  We  have  already 
shown  that  they  were  imprisoned  upon 
arrival,  and  that  the  first  law  against  them 
was  enacted  while  they  were  illegally  confined, 
and  before  they  had  committed  any  offence 
whatever.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they 
Were  maltreated,  and  others  followed  only  to 
receive  still  harsher  treatment.  They  were 
goaded  on  to  acts  of  defiance,  and  some  of 
them  were  frenzied  by  the  horrible  and  in- 

*Could  the  Quaker    abuaivenesa  of  Language" 

exceed  tli is  ? 

|  Baylies'  Mem,  Flym.  Col.,  p.  40. 

X  JSalvi's  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  13.r>. 


human  torture  inflicted  upon  them.  Women 
were  tied  to  carts,  and  publicly  whipped;  the 
bodies  of  men  were  mutilated;  they  were 
robbed  of  their  possessions,  their  meetings 
were  dispersed,  and  they  were  hunted  down 
as  wild  beasts.  Hatred  and  fear  of  Quaker- 
ism not  only  inspired  the  laws,  but  prompted 
these  atrocious  deeds  of  the  Puritans. 

In  the  Plymouth-Colony  Records,  we  read 
that  a  certain  Quaker  was  "  found  to  be  a 
man  of  turbulent  spirit,  and  forward  to 
abuse  men  with  his  tongue."  He  was  publicly 
whipped.  Two  women  suffered  the  same 
punishment  "  for  disturbances  made  by  them 
in  the  public  worship  of  God  cm  the  Lord's 
Day  at  Sandwich,  by  opposing  and  abusing 
the  speaker  amongst  ihem."  These  cases  are, 
however,  comparatively  rare;  and  it  is  more 
common  to  find  that  men  and  women  were 
punished  for  attending  Quaker  meetings,  for 
non  attendance  at  the  Orthodox  Church,  for 
going  from  one  place  to  another  contrary  to 
law,  for  being  guilty  of  "divers  horrid 
errors,"  for  harboring  Quakers,  for  confessing 
themselves  to  be  Quakers,  for  deuouncing  the 
popular  theology,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath, 
for  returning  to  the  colony  after  banishment. 

At  one  sitting,  the  Court  fined  eight  of 
them  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath,  which,  we 
must  remember,  was  proposed  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  the  fine.  At  this  sitting, 
twenty-four  were  fined  for  attending  a  Quaker 
meeting.  At  another  time,  seven  Quakers 
were  charged  with  "  tumultuous  carriage"  at 
a  meeting;  and,  being  acquitted,  the  Court 
fined  them  forty  shillings  apiece  for  not  re- 
moving their  hats. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


MY  CREED. 

BY  THEODORE  TILTOX. 

As  other  men  have  creeds,  so  have  I  mine  ; 

I  keep  t lie  holy  faith  in  God,  in  man, 

And  in  the  angel's  miuistrant  between  : 

I  hold  to  one  true  church  of  all  true  soul?, 

Whose  rhurchly  seal  is  neither  bread  nor  wine, 

Nor  laying  on  of  hands,  nor  holy  oil, 

But  only  the  anointing  of  God's  grace. 

I  hate  all  kings,  and  caste  and  rank  and  birth  : 

For  all  the  sons  of  man  are  sous  of  (tod  ; 

Nor  limps  a  beggar  but  is  nobly  horu  ; 

Nor  wears  a  slave  a  yoke,  nor  rzir  a  crown, 

That  makes  him  less  or  more  titan  just  a  man. 

I  love  my  country  and  her  righteous  cause  ; 

So  dare  I  not  keep  sileut  of  her  sin  ; 

And  alter  freedom  may  her  bells  ring  Peace. 

I  love  one  woman  with  a  holy  fire, 

Whom  I  revere  as  priestess  of  my  hoUM  j 

I  stand  with  won  leiing  awe  before  my  babes, 

Till  they  rebuke  me  to  a  nobler  life. 

I  keep  a  faithful  friendship  with  my  friend, 

Whom  loyally  I  serve  before  m\self ; 

I  lock  my  lips  too  elose  to  speik  a  lie  : 

1  wash  my  hands  too  clean  to  touch  a  bribe; 

I  owe  no  m.ui  a  debt  I  i.uu.ot  p.tv, 

Save  only  of  the  love  men  ougut  to  owe. 
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Withal,  each  day,  before  the  blessed  Heaven 
I  open  wide  tho  chambers  of  my  soul, 
And  pray  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  in. 
Thus  reads  the  fair  confession  of  my  faith  ; 
So  crossed  with  contradictious  of  my  life, 
That  now  may  God  forgive  the  written  lie! 
Yet  Still  by  help  of  Him  who  helpeth  men, 
1  face  two  worlds,  an  i  fear  not  life  nor  death. — 
Oh  Father,  lead  me  by  the  hand  1 

Amen. 


GOLDEN  HA  IR. 
Golden  hair  climbed  upon  grandpapa's  knee; 
Dear  little  Golden  Hair  !  tired  was  she, 
All  the  day  busy  as  busy  could  be. 
Up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  'twas  light, 
Out  with  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  bright, 
Skipping  about  till  the  coming  of  night. 
Grandpapa  toyed  with  the  curls  on  her  head  ; 

"  What  has  my  baby  been  doing,"  he  said, 

"  Since  she  arose,  Mith  the  sun,  from  her  bed  ?" 

"Pity  much, "  answered  the  sweet  little  one  ; 

u  I  cannot  tell,  so  much  things  I  have  done  ; 
Played  with  my  dolly,  and  feeded  my  Bun. 

"  And  I  have  jumped  with  my  little  jump-rope  ; 
And  I  made,  out  of  some  water  and  soap, 
i^fitle  worlds  !  Mamma's  '  Castles  of  Hope.' 

"  And  I  have  readed  in  my  picture  book  ; 
And  little  Bella  and  I  went  to  look 
For  some  smooth  stones  by  the  side  of  the  brook. 

11  Then  I  come  home,  and  I  eated  my  tea, 
And  I  climbed  up  to  my  grandpapa's  knee — 
I'm  jes  as  tired  as  tired  can  be." 
Lower  and  lower  the  little  head  pressed, 
Until  it  drooped  upon  grandpapa's  breast. 
Dear  little  Golden  Hair !  sweet  be  thy  rest. 
We  are  but  children  ;  the  things  that  we  do 
Are  as  sports  of  a  babe,  to  the  Infinite  view, 
That  sees  all  our  weakness,  and  pities  it  too. 
God  grant  that  when  night  overshadows  our  way, 
And  we  shall  be  called  to  account  for  our  day, 
He  may  find  it  as  guileless  as  Golden  Hair's  play  ! 
And  oh  !  when  aweary,  may  we  be  so  blest, 
As  to  sink,  like  an  innocent  child,  to  our  rest, 
And  feel  ourselves  clasped  to  the  Infinite  breast. 

F.  Bukge  Smith. 

 —  

From  Ouce  a  Week. 

CROCODILES'  NESTS. 

Crocodiles  are  a  class  of  animals  whose  do- 
mestic habits,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  not 
been  carefully  observed;  their  manners  to 
strangers  being  far  from  attractive,  and  their 
haunts  being  generally  unsalubrious.  This 
much  is,  however,  known  regarding  them, 
that  they  commonly  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
mud  or  sand  of  a  river  side  ;  and  that  one  of 
the  parents  watches  the  eggs  thus  deposited  is 
obvious,  from  the  remarkable  story,  told  by 
Mrs.  Petherick,  of  a  Nile  crocodile  that  was 
perfectly  harmless  till  her  eggs  were  stolen, 
after  which  she  attacked  all  men  and  animals 
that  approached  her,  and  finally  seized  and 
mounted  upon  a  horse,  which,  in  a  state  of 
fearful  terror,  galloped  with  its  rider  into  the 
travellers'  camp. 

The  nearest  approximation  to  a  nest  that 
we  had  ever  heard  of  till  the  last  few  weeks, 


was  in  the  case  of  the  American  alligators. 
The  mother  has  been  seen  scratching  a  hole 
with  her  paw  in  the  sand  by  the  water-side, 
and  placing  the  eggs  in  a  regular  layer  there- 
in. She  then  scrapes  some  sand,  dry  leaves, 
grass  and  mud,  over  them,  smoothes  down  the 
layer,  and  deposits  a  second  set  of  eggs;  these 
are  similarly  covered,  and  more  eggs,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  fifty,  are  laid.  The  hatch- 
ing is  effected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  and  without  the  aid 
of  incubation.  These  observations  were  made 
in  South  America,  and  in  some  parts  of  North 
America  (Florida.) 

The  habits  of  thi3  class  of  reptiles  are,  as 
we  shall  now  show,  apparently  changing. 
Regular  nests  of  a  far  more  complicated  na- 
ture are  made  by  certain  Ceylon  crocodile?. 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  fact 
we  are  indebted  to  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  Ban- 
croft Boake,  Vice-president  of  the  Royal  Asi- 
atic Society.  Two  nests  only  have  as  yet 
been  discovered,  each  of  which  was  within  a 
few  miles  df  Colombo,  in  Ceylon.  The  first 
nest  was  ^discovered  by  Mr.  Symonds,  who 
found  it  to  contain  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  eggs,  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off, 
although  he  was  repeatedly  charged  by  the 
parent  who  was  watching  them.  Mr.  Boake 
having  been  told  by  Mr.  Symonds  of  this  dis- 
covery, the  two  gentlemen  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  nest.  It  was  constructed  amongst 
the  bushes  on  the  swampy  bank  of  a  river,  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  water,  and 
consisted  of  wet  vegetable  matter,  mixed  with 
mud,  and  rising:  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet.  In  shape  it  resembled  a  small  conical 
haycock,  while  in  consistency  it  was  like  a 
heap  of  dung.  The  base  of  the  cone  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  trench,  more  than  three 
feet  broad,  aud  abont  two  feet  deep,  in  which 
the  crocodile  kept  watch.  The  circle  enclosed 
by  the  trench  was  more  than  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The  eggs  were  placed  at  a  height  of 
at  least  two  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
water. 

The  same  gentlemen   were  informed  by 
some  natives  who  accompanied  them  that  i 
there  was  another  nest  about  a  mile  off,  which 
had  not  been  disturbed.    This  nest  was  found  | 
to  be  in  all  respects  like  the  first,  except  that  j 
it  was  smaller,  and  that,  besides  the  surround-  j 
ing  trench,  there  were  one  or  two  holes  in  the  f 
swamp  in  which,  according  to  the  old  natives,  ! 
the  crocodile  used  to  lie.    In  this  case  there  \ 
was  no  crocodile  on  guard,  and  one  of  the 
party  removed  the  top  of  the  nest  and  tookj 
away  twenty-five  eggs.    It  is  probable  that,1 
these  nests  were  built  by  two  different  species- 
of  crocodiles,  one  of  which  is  larger  and 
fiercer  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Boake  tried  to  bring  up  some  young! 
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crocodiles  by  hand;  but  they  are  not  pleasant 
pets,  as  they  obstinately  refused  all  kinds  ot 
food  ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  them  alive,  it  was 
necessary  to  thrust  bits  of  raw  meat  down 
their  throats  with  a  stick  two  or  three  times 
a  week. 

The  above  account  of  the  nesting  of  the 
crocodile  in  Ceylon  was  recorded  in  the  "  Zo- 
ologist," and  has  led  another  contributor  to 
that  journal  to  describe  the  nests  of  certain 
alligators.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant paragraphs  of  his  article: 

"  In  the  summer  of  1864,"  writes  Captain 
Feilden,  "I  was  in  Florida,  and  my  tour  of 
duty  took  me  almost  to  the  western  or  Gulf 
of  Mexico  side  of  the  State.  My  route  took 
me  through  Hunter  County  ;  and,  in  a  little 
village  near  Paneesof  kee  Lake,  I  remained 
three  or  four  days  with  an  old  backwoods- 
man, who  showed  me  through  the  wild  for- 
ests. 

"  Paneesofkee  Lake,  which  is  about  six 
miles  long  and  some  two  miles  broad,  was  full 
of  alligators  ;  in  some  places  they  were  float- 
ing ten  or  a  dozen  together.  Hundreds  were 
basking  on  the  banks;  and,  as  we  rode  along 
the  lake-side,  a  frightened  one  would  every 
now  and  then  slide  into  the  water  with  a  tre- 
mendous splash.  My  guide,  who  was  an  in- 
telligent man,  seeing  me  interested  in  the  alli- 
gators, asked  me  whether  I  should  like  to  see 
their  nests.    I  replied  '  Yes.' 

"  After  leaving  the  Lake  we  soon  rode  out, 
through  the  forests, on  to  a  'savannah.'  This 
term  is  applied  in  Florida  to  tracts  of  land 
— or  rather  depressions  in  the  land — which, 
in  the  wet  season,  are  under  water.  Here 
and  there  on  these  savannahs  you  will  notice, 
on  the  spots  of  greatest  depression,  pools  of 
water  with  reeds  growing.  In  the  summer- 
time these  are  drinking-places  for  the  cattle, 
and  round  these  little  '  meres'  I  was  soon 
pointed  out  the  nests  of  the  alligators.  At 
first  sight  I  thought  they  must  be  the  nests  of 
birds  ;  but  having  dismounted,  and  hitched 
our  horses  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  we  walked 
to  the  nearest  nest  and  examined  it.  The 
nest  was  a  conical  mound,  built  of  mud  and 
reeds,  about  three  feet  high,  with  a  slight  de- 
pression in  the  centre.  I  do  not  think  it  had 
any  eggs  in  it ;  if  so,  they  must  have  been 
covered  up.  The  nest  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  full  of  muddy  water,  and  from  t  his  ex- 
cavation some  of  tiie  materials  for  the  nest 
had  evidently  been  taken.  I  trust  some  care- 
ful observer  will  note  how  the  alligator 
scratches  out  the  mud  to  form  the  conical 
nest,,  and  in  what  proportion  she  mixes  the 
reeds  and  vegetable  matter:  the  process  must 
bo  very  interesting. 

"My  guide  told  me  that  the  female  alliga- 
tors were  perhaps  hid  in  the  trench,  or  iu 


some  of  the  wallowing  holes,  of  which  there 
were  several  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  Only 
having  a  switch  with  me  on  this  occasion,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  examine  the  nest  more 
closely  than  from  the  outside  of  the  trench, 
as  a  crack  on  the  legs  from  the  tail  of  a  ten- 
foot  alligator  would  be  no  joke. 

"  I  noticed  on  most  of  the  savannahs  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood,  wherever  some 
water  was  left,  several  of  the  conical-mound 
rests  of  the  alligators.  In  the  shape  of  the 
nest  and  the  surrounding  trench  they  seem  to 
agree  with  their  Cingalese  cousins." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  within  a  space 
of  a  few  months,  we  should  lea-rn  that  two 
distinct  families  of  the  order  Crocodilia,  in- 
habiting opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  form  com- 
plicated nests  for  the  reception — and  proba- 
bly the  partial  incubation — of  their  eggs.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that,  if  such  nests  were 
built  from  time  immemorial,  they  had  never 
previously  been  seen  or  even  heard  of  by 
naturalists. 

A  distinguished  French  naturalist  has 
lately  maintained  that,  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Rouen,  the  house-martens  have  completely 
modified  the  form  of  their  nests  and  the  shape 
of  the  opening,  so  as  to  meet  and  fit  in  with 
the  recent  changes  in  house  architecture  ;  and 
that  their  present  nests  stand  to  those  of  half 
a  century  ago  in  much  the  same  relation  as  a 
prize  laborer's  cottage  stands  to  an  Irish  cab- 
in. Are  the  crocodiles  and  birds  beginning 
to  take  up  sanitary  ideas  ? 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER, 
SIXTH  MONTH. 


ETC. 


Rain  during  some  portioi 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 
Cloudy,  without  storms  . 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


1S69. 

IS  70. 

10  davs. 

14  days. 

1  M 

2  M 

7  " 

2  m 

12  " 

12  " 

30  " 

30  " 

1869. 


73.02  deg. 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean   temperature  of  Oth 
mo.,  per  lVnua.  Hospital, 
Highest  point  attained  daring 

month   92.00 

Lowest  do.        do.        do.  5  1.00 
Rain  during  the  month,  do.   5,66  iu 
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The  above  exhibit  shows  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  Sixth  month,  1870,  to  have  been  unparall,  led 
during  a  perioi  of  eighty-one  years,  and  whether 
ever  reached  before  that  time  we  have  no  reliable 
record  to  consult.  The  same  month  of  1828  and 
1831,  however,  nearly  equalled  the  present  year, 
coming  within  a  fraction  of  a  degree. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  present  season,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Penna.  Hospital,  is  the  fact  that  the 
wind  was  eastward! y  from  the  26th  of  the  Fifth 
month  to  the  11th  of  the  Sixth  month  continuously, 
except  on  the  8th  of  the  latter,  during  a  portion 
of  which  day  it  was  southeast. 

London,  June  24th,  2  P.M. — The  past  few  days 
have  been  successively  attended  by  almost  torrid 
heat,  which  has  driven  many  from  the  city  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  sea  side  and  country.  The  heat  has 
been  unparalleled  in  fervor,  "and  much  distress  has 
consequently  ensued.  Relief  has  come  to  day  in  the 
shape  of  a  delightful  cooling  shower,  which  effected 
a  material  change  in  the  temperature." 

Warm  weather  of  June  24th  and  25th,  1870  : 

"At  Lewiston,  Me.,  the  thermometer  marked 
from  90  to  100  degrees  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  On 
Saturday  the  thermometer  at  Boston  reached  94 ; 
Wilmington  N.  C,  92  ;  Chicago  92  ;  at  Albany  105  ; 
St.  Louis  98  ;  Madison,  Wisconsin,  98,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Iowa,  100.  At  Washington  yesterday,  95  ; 
New  York  90." 

To  which  we  may  add,  for  future  reference,  the 
following  account  of  warm  weather  in  the  past : 

"The  records  kept  at  Nuremberg,  in  Bavaria, 
supply  the  following  interesting  facts  :  In  1132  the 
earth  cracked  by  reason  of  the  heat,  the  wells  and 
streams  in  Alsace  all  dried  up,  and  the  head  of  the 
River  RhiDe  was  dry.  In  1152  the  heat  was  so  great 
that  sand  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  was  hot  enough 
to  cook  eggs.  In  11 60  great  numbers  of  soldiers  in 
the  campaign  against  Bela  died  from  the  heat.  In 
1276  and  1277,  crops  of  hay  and  oats  failed  com- 
pletely. In  1303  and  1301,  a  man  could  have 
crossed,  dry  shod,  over  the  rivers  Seine,  Loire, 
Rhine  and  Danube.  In  1393  and  1394  a  multitude 
of  animals  perished  by  the  heat,  which  was  so  great 
that  the  harvests  dried  up.  In  1440  the  heat  was 
extraordinary.  In  1538,  1539,  15-10  and  1541  all 
the  rivers  were  nearly  dried  up.  In  1556  there  was 
a  great  drought,  which  extended  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  In  1615  and  1616  there  was  in 
Italy,  France  and  the  Netherlands  an  overpowering 
heat.  In  1648  there  were  fifty-eight  consecutive 
days  of  extreme  heat.  1678  was  very  hot,  as  were 
the  first  three  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"In  1718  it  did  not  rain  a  single  time  from  April 
until  October.  The  growing  grain  was  burned,  the 
rivers  dried  up,  the  theatres  (but  wherefore  is  not 
stated)  were  closed  by  command  of  the  police.  The 
thermometer  showed  thirty-six  degrees  Reaumer, 
equivalent  to  113  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  irrigated 
gardens,  the  fruit  trees  bloomed  twice.  In  1723 
and  1724  there  was  great  heat.  The  summer  of 
1746  was  hot  and  dry,  the  growing  grain  being  cal- 
cined. It  did  not  rain  for  months.  1748,  1754, 
1760,  1767,  1778  and  1788  were  years  in  which  the 
summers  were  extremely  hot.  In  the  famous  comet 


year — 1811 — the  summer  was  warm,  and  the  wine 
produced  that  season  was  very  pre'eious.  In  1818, 
the  theatres  had  to  be  closed  on  account  of  the  heat, 
the  highest  temperature  being  35  Reaumer  or  112 
Fahrenheit.  During  the  three  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  in  1830,  the  thermometer  stood  at  36 
degrees  Centigrade,  about  97  Fahrenheit.  In  1832, 
during  the  uprising  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  the 
temperature  was  about  the  same." 

In  conclusion,  we  refer  the  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters to  the  Daily  Evening  Telegraph,  of  the  lstinst., 
as  containing  much  valuable  information  too  volu- 
minous for  insertion  here.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Seventh  month  7th,  1870. 


ITEMS. 

The  Treaty  for  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo 
and  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  Samana  Bay, 
in  that  island,  are  distinct  measures.  The  San  Do- 
mingo treaty  has  been  defeated,  but  negotiation  for 
the  acquisition  of  Samana  Bay  and  Peninsula  has 
not  yet  been  acted  upon  finally.  The  sum  of $150,- 
000,  being  the  first  of  the  annual  instalments  of  the 
purchase  money,  has  already  been  paid  by  the 
United  States.  The  Government  at  Washington,  it 
is  stated,  has  taken  measures  for  the  extension  of 
the  time  foir  the  final  consummation  of  the  purchase, 
which  will  expire  in  Tenth  month  next. 

J.  Gwyn  Jeffries,  F.  R.  S.,  calls  the  attention  of 
physiologists  to  the  fact  that  plant-life  appears  to  be 
absent  in  the  ocean,  with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
paratively narrow  fringe  (known  as  the  littoral  and 
lominarian  zones)  which  girds  the  coasts,  and  of  the 
"  Sarragossa"  tract  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  During 
the  recent  exploration  in  H.  M.  S.  Porupine  of 
part  of  the  North  Atlantic,  he  could  not  detect  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  organism  at  a  greater  depth 
than  fifteen  fathoms.  Animal  organisms  of  all 
kinds  aud  sizes,  living  and  dead,  were  everywhere 
abundant,  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  ;  and  it 
might  at  first  be  supposed  that  such  constituted  the 
only  food  of  oceanic  animals  which  were  observed, 
some  of  them  being  zoophagons,  others  sarcopha- 
gous, none  phytophagons. 

The  Largest  Refracting  Telescope  ever  con- 
structed, has,  it  is  asserted,  just  been  finished  by  a 
firm  of  astronomical  instrument  makers  in  New 
York.  The  telescope  is  32  feet  long,  10  feet  6  inches 
in  circumference,  with  an  object  glass  25  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  to  be  set  up  in  an  observatory  at 
the  island  of  Madeira. 

It  is  sail  there  is  not  in  Europe  a  single  white 
animal  or  bird,  except  a  few  Arctic  species,  to  whom 
the  color  of  snow  is  a  protection.  A  white  rabbit 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  seen  by  hawks  than  a 
dark  one.  A  white  wild-cat  would  have  les3  chance 
than  any  other  to  secure  his  prey.  And  yet  in  do- 
mestication the  white  color  appears  so  frequently  as 
to  show  that  it  is  no  more  unnatural  than  any  other. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  have, 
we  understand,  elected  Mary  Somerville  a  member. 
The  venerable  lady,  now  in  her  eighty-ninth  year, 
has  just  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  sixth  edition  of 
her  "Physical  Geography,"  and  is  preparing  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  her  recent  work  on  "  Microscopical 
and  Tholecular  Science." 

Professor  Stein,  of  Dresden,  while  giving  a  lecture 
recently  upon  the  preservation  of  food,  opened  a 
box  of  preserved  meat  which  had  been  prepared 
and  hermetically  sealed  by  the  celebrated  M.  Ap-  I 
pert  in  1851.  The  meat  was  pronounced  first-rate, 
having  retained  all  its  savor,  freshness  and  nutriti-  \ 
ous  qualities,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years. 
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I  EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  303.) 

I  sometimes  felt  a  good  deal  tried,  and  had 

I  many  reasonings  on  account  of  always  leav- 
ing my  business  aud  attending  mid  week  meet- 

i  ings.    And  it  is  fresh  in  my  recollection  that 
once  on  a  meeting  morning,  as  I  was  return- 

i  ing  to  my  work  after  breakfast,  and  casting 
my  eyes  over  the  fields  as  I  walked  along, 

l  said  within  myself,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  that  must  be  done,  and  all  that  is  not 
done  by  me  must  be  paid  for,  and  I  am  in 
debt ;  can't  go  to  meeting  to-day — had  better 
stay  and  attend  to  my  business,  for  if  I  do  not 
succeed  in  paying  my  debts,  I  will  bring  re 
proach  on  my  religious  profession,  and  give 
occasion  for  it  to  be  said  of  me — Ah  !  he  was 
very  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  but  he 
had  better  have  stayed  at  home  and  attended 
to  his  business,  and  paid  his  just  debts.  Then 
thought  answered  thought,  and  it  came  forci- 

1  bly  into  my  mind  that  the  time  would  come 
when  I  must  leave  these  fields  altogether,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  when  duty 
called,  that  I  might  be  prepared.  This  inti 
mation,  and  the  impression  accompanying  it, 
and  my  reflections  in  regard  to  it,  quieted  and 
settled  my  mind,  and  t  was  delivered  f'r.oin  my 
doubts  and  reasonings,  aud  no  more  beset  or 
troubled  with  them.  And  ever  alter  (his 
when  meeting  day  came  round,  I  cheerfully 
left  all  and  went.    This  was  not  long  after  I 


had  taken  the  farm.  I  don't  remember,  from 
the  time  of  my  beginning  farming  until 
now,  ever  neglecting  meeting  on  account  of 
my  business  but  once,  and  that  appeared  to 
be  a  case  of  necessity,  and  I  felt  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  There  had  been  considerable  rain,  and 
I  had  hay  out  that  would  be  likely  to  be  much 
injured  if  not  attended  to  that  day,  (it  being 
First-day  and  a  bright  morning.)  I  stayed, 
mustered  my  forces,  aud  we  got  the  hay  cured 
and  saved;  considering  it  to  comport  with 
Christian  duty  to  endeavor  to  provide  plenty 
of  good,  wholesome  provender  for  all  domestic 
animals  under  our  care,  and  make  them  as 
comfortable  as  we  well  can,  that  they  may 
enjoy  life  while  we  keep  them. 

To  turn,  after  this  digression,  to  my  exer- 
cises in  regard  to  the  ministry,  the  progress 
made  therein  seemed  to  be  slow,  as  already 
mentioned.  My  appearances  were  with  diffi- 
dence and  caution,  and  Ientertaiued  an  hum- 
ble opinion  of  my  qualifications  for  the  ser- 
vice. At  times  I  was  ready  to  conclude  I  had 
no  lot  or  part  in  the  matter.  I  feel  tree  to  re- 
cord what  took  place  in  a  meeting  about  this 
time,  there  being  in  attendance  a  woman 
Friend,  a  minister,  and  her  companion,  and  a 
man  Friend,  also  a  minister;  all  from  a  dis- 
tance. As  I  sat  in  meeting,  I  though!  there 
was  no  right  feeling  about  me  ;  that,  if  there 
had  been,  I  had  lost  it,  ami  was  like  the  pe- 
lican 111  the  wilderness,  or  heath  in  the  desert, 
that  knoweth  not  when  good  eometh.    I  did 
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not  doubt  that  others  had  a  sense  of  feeling. 
After  these  and  such  like  considerations,  my 
mind  became  settled,  and  some  expressions 
presented  and  remained  impressed,  and  after 
a  short  time,  one  of  the  strangers  arose  and 
spoke  exactly  the  words  on  my  mind,  went  on, 
and  closed  the  communication.  I  thought 
could  it  be  that  there  was  any  right  sense 
with  me,  as  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
stranger  rising  with  the  very  words.  There 
was  silence  again  in  the  meeting  for  a  season, 
during  which  some  other  words  fastened  on 
ray  mind  in  like  manner  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  I  thought  it  would  be  very 
extraordinary  if  the  other  stranger  should 
arise  and  repeat  them,  which  was  not  much 
sooner  thought  than  done,  for  the  other 
stranger  immediately  arose  and  expressed 
verbatim  what  was  on  my  mind,  and  ex- 
tended the  communication.  I  was  brought 
to  the  conviction  there  must  be  yet  some  life 
about  me,  or  these  things  could  not  have 
taken  place.  After  meeting  broke  up,  and 
as  I  was  standing  out  before  the  meeting- 
house, a  worthy  Elder  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Quarter  came  to  me,  and  holding  me 
by  the  hand,  said — "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye 
ray  people — and  what  else?"  I  understood 
him,  but  did  not  answer  his  query.  It  might 
have  been  a  suitable  answer  to  have  said — 
Ah,  Oliver,  it  is  no  small  matter  to  act  as 
ambassador  for  the  King  of  heaven  !  After 
the  above  salutation,  Oliver  Paxson  contin- 
ued, and  said  the  women  strangers  that  are 
visiting  the  meeting,  came  to  my  house,  and 
I  have  accompanied  them  to  hold  up  their 
hands. 

This  seemed  like  an  additional  confirma- 
tion. Thus  in  one  day  was  mercifully  fur- 
nished a  three-fold  evidence  for  my  encour- 
agement— but  I  kept  it  all  to  myself,  no  other 
person  knew  anything  about  it.  Here  is  re- 
corded an  evidence  of  facts — no  superstition 
or  vain  conceit  belonging  to  it,  or  connected 
therewith,  but  blessed  realities. 

Hannah  Kirkbride,  a  minister  from  Buck- 
ingham Monthly  Meeting,  came  with  a  min- 
ute, in  order  to  visit  the  families  of  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  aid  her  in  the  concern,  of  which  I 
was  one.  She  proceeded,  being  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  committee ;  Hannah  had  ac- 
centable  service,  and  the  visit  was  edifying. 

I  sometimes  expressed  my  feelings  in  fami- 
lies, and  at  other  times,  through  backward- 
ness and  diffidence,  omitted  to  do  so,  to  my 
}ogs — but  as  the  omissions  were  more  on  the 
ground  of  caution  and  care  not  to  put  a  hand 
to  the  ark  unbidden,  than  from  rebellion  or 
wilul  disobedience,  I  did  not  feel  much  con- 
d  mnation.  On  one  occasion,  my  mind  was 
impressed  early  in  the  sitting,  but  I  was  not 


instant  in  season  to  give  utterance  to  my  feel- 
ings— and,  as  it  appeared,  I  was  obstructing 
Hannah's  service,  for  she  complained  that 
some  one  of  the  company  was  un profitably 
withholding  what  was  due  to  the  family,  &c. 
Then  a  minister  that  accompanied  her  to  a 
few  families,  said  she  had  nothing  to  commu- 
nicate — she  was  unwell,  and  felt  excused.  I 
knew  I  had  occasioned  Hannah  exercise,  but 
said  nothing.  H.  soon  after  had  some  ser- 
vice in  the  family.  But  I  was  sensible  the 
opportunity  had  not  been  so  satisfactory  and 
edifying  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  marred  by  my  withholding  what  was 
due — and  I  felt  regret  instead  of  reward. 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1815,  the  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting  furnished  me  with  a  min- 
ute of  its  concurrence  and  unity  to  visit  the 
families  of  Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meeting  as 
far  as  wray  opened.    This  prospect  had  for- 
some  time  rested  on  my  mind.    I  attended! 
said  (Meeting,  opened  my  prospect  in  it,  and  I 
a  few  Friends  were  appointed  to  accompany 
me.    We  performed  the  visit  as  far  as  way 
clearly  opened  on  my  mind.    Having  by  this 
time,  under  the  discipline  of  the  Cross,  learned 
a  good  degree  of  obedience  by  the  things  It 
had  suffered,  I  was  enabled,  through  then 
course  of  this  visit,  to  express  the  exercises 
which  impressed  my  mind,  and  was  favored 
to  return  home  in  peace. 

In  Tenth  month,  1816,  with  the  unity  of  the 
meeting,  and  accompanied  by  my  kind  friend 
John  Brown,  an  Elder,  each  of  us  having  ob-> 
tained  a  minute  of  concurrence,  we  proceeded 
on  a  visit  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Abing-: 
ton  Quarterly  Meeting,  some  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  in  Haddonfield  Quarter,  and  most 
of  the  meetings  constituting  Burlington  Quart 
ter.  We  also  visited  the  families  of  Barnegali 
meeting,  they  being  few  in  number — nine— 
and  not  far  apart,  we  performed  it  in  one  day, 
We  were  instrumental,  in  the  course  of  tml 
visit,  in  putting  some  cases  of  misunderstand 
ing  and  difficulty,  which  we  found  existing  ir 
some  places  where  we  came,  in  a  way  to  b< 
settled.  And  having  performed  the  servic< 
in  prospect,  returned  our  minutes  in  Second 
month,  1817. 

In  Tenth  month,  1817,  Hannah  Kirkbride 
a  minister,  attended  the  Falls  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  with  a  minute  from  Buckingham  Month! 
Meeting,  uniting  with  her  concern  to  visi 
such  as  had  been  disowned,  residing  withi 
the  limits  of  that  Monthly  Meeting.    A  fc 
Friends  were  appointed  to  aid  in  the  concern!  I 
some  of  us  accompanied  her.   The  visits  werl  ' 
kindly  received  by  all  and  satisfactory  as  fa|  I 
as  appeared. 

In  1818,  a  meeting  was  settled  at  Pennj 
bury,  with  the  liberty  of  holding  a  Prepar; 
tive  Meeting,  and  a  committee  appointed  i 
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attend  the  opening  of  it.  There  had  been  an 
indulged  meeting  held  there  several  years, 
under  the  care  of  a  committee. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1819,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  I  engaged  in 
'  a  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  within  the 
limits  of  Pennsbury  Meeting,  was  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  members  of  that  meet- 
ing, and  through  Divine  aid  was  enabled  to 
perform  the  service  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
visitors  and  visited. 

For  some  time  I  had  felt  my  mind  drawn 
to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  and  visit 
some  meetings  going  and  returning.  In  the 
Tenth  month  of  this  year,  with  the  unity  of 
Friends,  and  accompanied  by  an  Elder,  a 
member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  I  was  en- 
abled to  perform  the  service,  having  been, 
through  Divine  mercy,  favored  to  discharge 
my  duty  to  the  peace  of  my  own  mind,  and 
tho  satisfaction  of  Friends  certified  by  their 
indorsements.  Nothing  due  the  poor,  feeble 
instrument,  but  all  praise  belongs  to  that  gra- 
cious and  Almighty  Being  who  is  the  strength 
and  helper  of  the  meek  and  humble-minded 
who  trust  and  wait  upon  Him  in  sincerity  and 

•  uprightness  of  heart. 

In  1820  a  Monthly  Meeting  wTas  established, 
composed  of  Makefield  and  Newtown  Prepara- 
;  tive  Meetings,  to  be  called  Makefield  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  to  be  held  alternately  at  eacli 
place.  Under  the  direction  of  Bucks  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  it  was  first  opened  at  Makefield 
in  Seventh  month,  attended  by  a  committee 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and*  held  to  satis- 
faction. Makefield  had  always,  until  now, 
been  a  branch  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 
There  was  a  brotherly  feeling  and  strong  at- 
tachment between  many  of  us,  aud  we  settled 
all  affairs  amicably  and  parted  in  peace,  hop- 
[  ing  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  that  the  honor 
of  Truth  might  be  thereby  promoted. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  year  my 
brother  Stephen  Comfort  obtained  a  minute 

•  of  the  unity  of  Friends  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
to  the  families  of  Mount  Holly  Particular 
Meeting,  and  if  way  opened,  some  other  fami- 
lies of  the  same  Monthly  Meeting.  And  I 
felt  more  than  a  willingness  to  accompany 
him — there  having  been  some  families  omitted 
when  I  was  there  before. 

I  informed  the  Monthly  Meeting  that  I  be- 
lieved it  right  to  give  up  to  accompany  him 
in  his  proposed  visit,  and  was  disposed  to  go 
without  a  minute  if  the  meeting  approved  it, 
having  had  a  minute  for  that  purpose,  a  few 
years  ago.  A  freedom  was  expressed  in  the 
meeting  that  1  should  do  so.  We  performed 
the  visit,  had  some  profitable  and  edify  ing  op- 
portunities in  families  and  in  meetings,  and 
returned  in  peace1. 

In  the  year  182J,  having  fell  sympathy  for 


Friends  in  their  small  meetings  along  the  sea 
shore  and  some  other  places  in  New  Jersey, 
I  believed  it  right  to  go  and  make  them  and.  - 
other  meetings  in  Haddonfield  and  Salem 
Quarterly  Meetings  a  visit.  In  accordance 
with  this  concern  I  left  home  in  ihe  Eleventh 
month,  accompanied  by  a  Friend  who  had 
been  lately  recommended  as  a  minister,  and 
had  obtained  a  minute  of  concurrence  to  ac- 
company me.  We  went  to  Evesham,  where 
William  Rogers,  a  Friend  of  that  meeting,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
roads  from  meeting  to  meeting,  kindly  offered 
to  join  teams  with  me  and  drive  us  round  to 
all  the  places  in  prospect.  We  willingly  ac- 
cepted his  proposal,  and  he  agreeably  accom- 
panied us  through  the  visit.  We  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Leeds'  Point  and  at  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor, and  one  in  the  evening  at  May's  landing, 
where  we  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  public 
house,  there  being  no  member  of  our  Society 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  inn-keeper,  a  man 
advanced  in  life,  promoted  the  meeting  and 
gave  notice.  He  was  very  kind,  and  next 
morning  when  we  were  about  leaving,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  pay  for  our 
fare  except  the  horse  feed.  From  this  place 
we  went  to  Cape  May  to  Nathan  Bauer's, 
whose  family  and  a  part  of  two  others  were 
all  the  members  of  that  meeting,  but  notice 
having  been  given,  others  came  in,  and  we 
had  a  comfortable  little  meeting.  Thence  to 
Maurice  river,  or  Port  Elizabeth,  and  at  meet- 
ing there.  A  few  members  of  that  Monthly 
Meeting,  had  settled  on  a  .place  called  the 
meadows — ground  that  had  been  banked  in 
by  a  company.  They  held  an  indulged  meet- 
ing about  eight  or  nine  miles,  I  think,  from 
Maurice  river.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
them — then  back  to  Maurice  river,  and  along 
a  dreary  road  greatest  part  of  the  way  to 
lower  Greenwich  ;  had  a  meeting  there,  an- 
other at  Alloway's  creek,  thence  to  Salem, 
and  the  other  meetings  of  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  were  at  some  more  meetings  in 
Haddonfield  Quarter,  I  noticed  in  traveling 
through  the  pines  and  sandy  soils,  and  along 
the  shore  and  other  places  in  the  course  of  this 
jovrney,  that  it  was  easy  to  tell  by  the  face 
of  the  country  when  we  were  coining  to  a 
settlement  of  Friends,  that  they  were  pretty 
good  judges  of  land,  and  had  found  where  the 
better  kind  of  land  was;  and  they  being  gen- 
erally careful,  industrious  people,  were  dis- 
posed to  make  improvements. 

In  the  smaller  meetings,  and  wherever  we 
came,  there  were  some  well  disposed  Friends, 
who  were  kind  and  glad  to  see  and  entertain 
those  who  came  to  visit  them  and  the  meet- 
ings. After  getting  through  what  1  had  in 
prospect,  the  Friend  that  had  so  kindly  ac- 
commodated  us,  took  us  to  liis  house,  and 
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when  ready,  I  returned  home  in  peace,  and 
found  my  family  and  all  well — which  was, 
and  on  like  occasions  has  ever  been,  cause  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness. 

Under  an  impression  of  duty,  in  1824  I  at- 
tended New  York  Yearly  Meeting  with  ap- 
probation of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends  there,  as  appeared  by  an  indorsement 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

A  concern  having  for  some  time  rested  on 
my  mind  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  meet- 
ings within  the  limits  of  Shrewsbury  and  Rail- 
way Quarters,  and  also  to  have  some  meetings 
in  Burlington  and  Haddonfield  Quarters,  and 
having  the  unity  of  Friends  therein,  I  left 
home  in  the  Eighth  month,  1825,  and  went 
to  Kingwood  to  the  house  of  Henry  Clifton, 
an  Elder,  and  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
substantial  Friends  of  that  Quarter.  When 
I  told  him  my  prospect,  he  asked,  Why  didst 
thou  come  alone — why  not  bring  a  friend 
with  thee  ?  I  replied  that  if  I  had  brought  a 
friend  with  me,  he  would  not  have  known  the 
way  from  meeting  to  meeting,  and  I  have  re- 
served the  seat  for  thee  to  accompany  me, 
thou  art  well  acquainted  with  the  way.  The 
dear  precious  Friend  paused  awhile,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  deep  contemplation,  and  then 
answered,  I  will  go  with  thee  till  we  come  to 
our  Quarterly  Meeting,  some  of  my  family 
will  be  there  and  I  can  return  with  them. 
Very  well,  Henry,  that  will  do  ;  there  will  be 
Friends  there  from  Shrewsbury,  and  t  can  re- 
turn with  them.  He  then  said  our  select 
meeting  is  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
and  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  eleven,  and  we 
must  set  off  for  Hardwick,  which  is  thirty 
miles,  and  go  part  way,  or  we  should  not  be 
able  to  get  there  by  meeting  time  next  day. 
There  is  a  family  of  Friends  about  half  way 
— this  will  be  a  good  stopping  place,  and 
next  day  we  can  reach  the  meeting  in  good 
time.  1  have  been  thus  particular  in  this  ac- 
count, as  it  shows  the  care  and  prudence  of  a 
consistent  Friend,  which  was  instructive  and 
edifying  to  me;  it  also  shows  how  concerns 
sometimes  work. 

I  attended  the  Select  and  Monthly  Meeting 
to  good  satisfaction,  good  feeling  and  harmony 
prevailing.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  our 
way  to  Hardwick,  and  passing  over  a  high 
mountain,  came  to  the  Friend's  house  in  the 
valley  a  little  after  sunset,  put  up  with  them 
for  the  night,  had  a  religious  opportunity  with 
the  family,  and  next  day  got  in  good  time  to 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  had  some  service  in 
the  meeting,  also  iu  the  neighborhood.  From 
this  place  we  travelled  to  Randolph,  over 
rough  roads,  and  had  meeting  there.  But 
few  members  reside  in  the  limits  of  this  meet- 
ing, nevertheless  we  had  a  profitable  good 


meeting  with  them,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors who  attended.  The  next  meeting  we  had 
was  at  Plainfield:  the  distance  between  the 
meetings  is  such  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
have  an  appointed  meeting  every  day,  but 
the  experienced  Friend  accompanying  me  so 
timed  it  that  all  came  out  right.  The  meet- 
ing was  on  Third-day  at  Plainfield,  and  satis- 
factory. 

On  Fourth-day  was  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  at  Rah  way,  which  we 
attended,  and  were  glad  to  meet  Friends  in 
that  capacity.  Next  day  was  general  Quar- 
terly Meeting  for  business,  which  was  held  to 
satisfaction.  To  show  how  honest  hearted 
Friends  sometimes  get  along  with  their  ser- 
vices, and  what  manner  of  conflicts  they  at 
times  have,  I  may  relate  how  it  was  with  my 
companion  during  this  visit.  In  the  morning 
when  H.  C.  found  I  was  awake,  he  asked  me 
how  I  was  and  how  I  had  rested  ?  I  told 
him  very  well.  He  then  said  he  believed  he 
had  not  slept  any  all  night.  What  is  the 
matter,  Henry  ?  "I  find  1  cannot  leave  thee, 
but  must  go  with  thee  to  the  other  meetings, 
and  then  I  shall  be  so  far  from  home  and 
cannot  see  how  I  shall  get  there,  that  I  have 
felt  a  good  deal  tried  about  it."  "  Oh,  Henry, 
if  that  is  all  I  can  soon  fix  that  matter  ;  the 
rest  of  the  meetings  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
give  time  for  me  to  get  home  to  Bucks  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  will  begin  next  Fourth- 
day,  and  I  will  take  thee  home  with  me,  and 
we  will  attend  Quarterly  Meeting  there,  and 
after  it  is  over,  whenever  thou  wishes  to  go 
home,  I  will  take  thee."  "Aye,  aye,  that  will 
do ;  that  makes  it  all  come  right." 

(To  be  continued  ) 


THERE  IS  LIGHT  BEYOND. 

"When  in  Madeira,"  writes  a  traveller, 
"  I  set  off  one  morning  to  reach  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  to  gaze  upon  the  distant  scenes 
and  enjoy  the  balmy  air.    I  had  a  guide  with 
me,  and  we  had  with  difficulty  ascended  some 
thousand  feet,  when  a  thick  mist  was  seen 
descending  upon  us,  quite  obscuring  the  whole 
face  of  the  heavens.    I  thought  I  had  no  hope 
left  but  at  once  to  retrace  our  steps  or  be  lost ; 
but  as  the  cloud  came  nearer,  and  darkness 
overshadowed  me,  my  guide  ran  on  before  me, 
penetrating  the  mist  and  calling  to  me  ever  | 
and  anon,  saying,  '  Press  on,  master,  press  on,  j 
there  is  light  beyond!'    I  did  press  on.    In  a  \ 
few  minutes  the  mist  passed  away,  and  I  I 
gazed  upon  a  scene  of  transparent  beauty.  [ 
All  was  bright  and  cloudless  above,  and  I 
beneath  was  the  almost  level  mist,  concealing  j 
the  world  below  me,  and  glistening  in  the  | 
rays  of  the  sun  like  a  field  of  untrodden  snow.  I 
There  was  nothing  at  that  moment  between  I 
me  and  the  heavens."    O  ye,  over  whom 
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clouds  are  gathering,  or  who  have  sat  beneath 
the  shadow,  be  not  dismayed  if  they  rise 
before  you.    Press  on.    There  is  light  ahead. 

A  Memorial  of  our  deceased  Friend  Nicholas 
Brown,  who  was  born  the  seventh  of  Ninth 
month,  17&5,  in  Richmond,  New  Hampshire. 
His  parents  were  Abraham  and  Catharine 
Brown.    They  were  not  at  that  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  subsequent- 
ly becoming  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
Truth,  and  established  in  faith,  were  received 
into  membership  with  that  body. 

The  eldest  son,  Nicholas  Brown,  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  decease,  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  united  with  Friends,  in 
religions  fellowship,  about  two  years  after. 

In  1806,  he  was  joined  in  marriage  with 
Esther  Rogers.  Three  years  later,  they  moved 
from  Vermont  to  Yonge  Street,  Upper  Can- 
ada. Previous  to  this,  he  had  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  public  ministry,  endeavoring 
to  bear  aloft  the  Banner  of  Christ,  in  meek 
submission  to  the  Divine  Will. 

In  1812,  he  attended  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  in  deep  contrition  of  spirit,  bore 
testimony  to  manifested  duty,  receiving  much 
sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  elders 
\  of  that  meeting. 

Having  removed  to  Pickering,  Upper  Can- 
i  ada,  they  commenced  in  the  wilderness,  en: 
i  during  the  hardships  of  a  frontier  life.  Yet, 
i  notwithstanding  all  these  privations,  the  In- 
visible Arm  of  Power  encircled  him,  for  the 
i  preservation  of  the  noble  gift  with  which  he 
!  had  been  endowed — that  of  speaking  to  the 
I  people. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  Fifth  month,  1819,  his 
I  gift  in  the  ministry  was  acknowledged  by 
Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

A  distance  of  forty  miles  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  their  Monthly  Meetings,  he 
not  unfrequently  performed  this  journey  on 
foot.  His  wife,  being  of  a  frail  constitution, 
was  seldom  able  to  accompany  him.  Still  he 
would  not  allow  things  of  a  temporal  nature 
to  prevent  his  attending  those  meetings  for  re- 
ligious worship,  thereby  receiving  and  im- 
parting spiritual  comfort. 

His  first  mission  of  importance  was  to  the 
New  England  States,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
Master's  call,  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel,  as  revealed  unto  him  in  unison 
with  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  saying,  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

II is  wife  departed  this  life  after  they  had 
lived  together  about  twenty  years. 

He  was  again  united  in  marriage  with 
Margaret  Judge,  of  Alexandria,  in  t  he  (hen 
District  of  Columbia,  in  1827.  She  being  a 
minister  also,  faithfully  participated  in  his 
religious  associations. 


It  was  at  this  period  that  cruel  dissensions 
arose  in  that  Society,  where  peace  and  broth- 
erly affection  had  reigned  triumphant,  threat- 
ening to  destroy  a  heritage  so  great  and  glori- 
ous ;  but,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  he  was 
enabled  to  array  himself  in  the  armor  of 
Christ,  and  go  forth,  valiantly  to  battle  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  standing 
firm,  yea,  firm  as  the  Bock  whereon  his  faith 
was  founded. 

The  testimony  he  felt  constrained  to  bear 
against  a  hireling  ministry, sometimes  amount- 
ed almost  to  severity,  yet  there  was  an  evi- 
dence given  that  the  promptings  were  Di- 
vine. 

Early  in  life,  the  death  of  their  second  son, 
who  wTas  of  a  serious,  reflective  character — 
and  later,  that  of  a  beloved  daughter  in-law, 
— seemed  to  probe  his  heart  most  keenly  ;  but 
he  remembered,  whom  the  "  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth,"  and  through  His  All  sustaining 
Power,  could  say,  "  Not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done." 

Towards  the  close,  he  was  often  heard  to 
praise  his  heavenly  Father,  exclaiming,  "I 
see  my  Saviour  coming  to  my  relief.  Come, 
sweet  Jesus,  take  me  to  Thyself."  In  this 
tender  frame  of  mind,  he  quietly  departed 
this  life,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  been  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
over  fifty  years.  While  we  feel  truly,  a 
father  in  Israel  has  gone,  we  humbly  trust 
our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Yonge 
Street  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  on 
Yonge  Street,  14th  of  Tenth  month,  1869. 

John  D.  Phillips,  )  ri  7 
ClarissaWatson,  }  Llerks' 

Confucius,  who  lived  more  than  five  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  when  asked  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  "Is  there  one  word  which  may  serve 
as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  liie 
replied :  "  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word 0 
What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself,  do  QOt 
do  to  others." 


THE  EQUALIZING  POWER  OF  DEATH. 

Death  comes  equally  to  us  all,  and  inakos 
us  all  equal  when  it  comes.  The  ashes  of  an 
oak  in  a  chimney  are  no  epitaph  of  that,  to 
tell  me  how  high,  or  how  large,  that  wa-  ;  :i 
tells  me  not  what  Hocks  it  sheltered  while  it 
stood,  nor  what  men  it  hurt  when  it  fell. 
The  dust  of  great  persons'  graves  is  s}iceehK>s 

too;  it  says  nothing,  it, distinguishes  nothing. 

As  soon  the  dust  of  a  wretch  whom  thou 
wouldst  not,  as  of  a  prince  whom  thou  couldst 
not,  look  upon,  will  trouble  thine  eves  it  the 
wind  blow  it  thilher;  ami  when  a  whirlwind 
hath  blown  (lie  dust  of  the  churchyard  into 
the  church,  and  the  man  sweeps  out  the  <lu*t 
of  the  church  iuto  the  churchyard,  who  will 
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undertake  to  sift  those  dusts  again,  and  to 
pronounce,  "This  is  the  patrician,  this  is  the 
noble  flower,  and  this  the  yeomen,  this  the 
plebeian  bran  ?" — Donne. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  TRUE  AND  THE  FALSE  PILOT. 
APf  ALLEGORY. 

Eeader,  canst  thou  read  thy  own  experi- 
ence? 

When  we  embark  on  the  stream  of  life, 
we  have  the  offered  service  of  these  two  pilots. 
If  we  go  up  stream,  and  thus  stem  the  cur- 
rent, the  true  pilot  goes  with  us  :  if  we  go 
down  the  stream,  we  float  easily  with  it,  and 
the  false  pilot  is  our  attendant. 

Our  vessel  started  up  stream  with  the  true 
Pilot  at  the  helm,  and  we  went  on  very  well 
for  a  time,  and  then  our  desires  went  out  af- 
ter the  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  and 
in  consequence  our  vessel  became  so  heavily  la- 
den that  it  could  not  stem  the  current.  It 
first  stopped,  and  then  began  to  float  freely 
down  stream.  Here  the  false  pilot  stepped 
in  and  took  command.  Both  pilots  could  not 
have  control  at  once,  so  that,  in  accepting  the 
false,  we  lost  the  true,  and  floated  on  with 
the  false  pilot  at  the  helm.  The  further  we 
went  down  the  stream,  the  wider  it  got.  The 
more  our  desires  went  out  after  the  world's 
customs  and  lusts  and  fashions  and  desires,  the 
heavier  our  vessel  got,  and  the  faster  it  went  on 
its  downward  course.  This  pleased  the  false 
pilot,  for  we  still  kept  the  bow  of  our  vessel 
up  stream,  thus  making  a  profession  of  going 
up  while  we  floated  backward.  All  this  time 
the  true  pilot  followed  us,  and  remembering 
his  directions,  when  he  had  the  command,  we 
repented  that  we  had  turned  away  from  him 
and  accepted  other  guidance,  and  we  asked 
for  forgiveness  ;  this  was  granted,  the  past  was 
overlooked,  and  we  resumed  our  voyage  up 
stream  under  the  true  pilot.  We  soon  found 
the  labor  to  stem  the  current  now  was  much 
harder  than  it  was  when  we  had  first  started, 
but  the  true  pilot  gave  us  great  encourage- 
ment, and  showed  us  the  happiness  we  would 
enjoy  if  we  were  obedient  to  his  directions. 
We  made  great  promises,  but  the  false  pilot 
kept  near  to  us  and  spread  out  so  many 
tempting  things  in  our  view,  that  our  resolu- 
tions failed,  and  wTe  suffered  him  to  come  on 
board  and  resume  his  command.  Now  we 
began  again  to  float  down  with  the  current. 
WTe  had  many  indulgences  we  could  not  have 
while  our  vessel  was  under  the  control  of  the 
true  pilot.  We  partook  of  worldly  pleasures 
and  gratified  our  carnal  desires,  while  our 
pilot  would  show  us  many  captivating  things 
to  induce  us  to  continue  him  in  service.  So 
we  floated  down,  faster  and  faster,  and  the 
stream  became  wider  and  wider,  and  our  ves- 


sel got  heavier  and  heavier,  for  we  had  taken 
in  so  much  worldly  treasure. 

The  true  pilot  still  followed  us  in  our  back- 
ward course.  Sometimes  we  would  remember 
his  blessed  words,  for  amid  a  show  of  pleasure 
we  were  not  at  ease,  and  would  lament  to  see 
how  far  we  had  floated  down  the  stream  ;  but 
our  pilot  would  tell  us  that  we  had  got  so  far 
down,  and  the  current  was  so  swift,  that  we 
never  could  get  up  again,  so  we  might  as 
well  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  we  could  get,  and 
gratify  all  our  desires.  But  we  began  to 
have  mournful  days  and  sorrowful  nights, 
and  our  sufferings  were  very  great.  Amid 
all  our  trials,  we  had  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  our  former  friend — the  true  pilot — and  we 
often  felt  like  trying  to  stem  the  current 
again,  but  the  false  pilot  would  discourage  us 
and  tell  us  our  day  for  that  was  over.  How- 
ever, in  our  sorrow  we  felt  the  power  of  the 
true  pilot,  and  his  invitations  wTere  very 
earnest  and  tender,  so  that  though  we  had 
floated  so  far  down  the  stream,  and  it  seemed 
a  great  undertaking  to  cast  overboard  all  the 
world's  treasures  we  had  gathered,  yet  we  de- 
termined to  try  it  once  more.  But  oh  the 
labor  and  toil  we  had  to  endure  before  Ave 
could  cast  away  what  we  had  been  living  on 
and  undo  what  we  had  been  so  long  doing  ! 
This  cost  us  many  sighs  and  tears  and  sleep- 
less nights;  but  we  had  received  the  true 
pilot  aboard  our  vessel  again  and  given  him 
the  control,  so  we  started  up  stream  amid 
many  discouragements  from  the  false  pilot. 
After  many  efforts  wTe  reached  the  spot  at 
last  from  which  wre  first  started,  and  we  did 
truly  lament  our  lost  time.  Here  we  made* 
a  fresh  resolve  that  if  our  good  friend  would 
stay  w7ith  us  and  direct  us,  we  would  obey} 
him  and  not  suffer  the  false  pilot  to  come 
again  into  our  vessel.  We  thought  we  were 
very  strong,  and  could  give  up  everything 
that  we  were  required  to,  but  oh  how  greatly 
we  were  mistaken.  Soon  the  pilot  told  us 
the  vessel  was  too  heavy,  we  must  throw  some 
thing  more  overboard.  Here  we  were  brought 
to  a  stand  ;  but  there  was  no  standing  still 
we  must  either  give  up  some  darling  treasure 
or  float  down  the  stream  again.  We  obeyec 
the  command  of  our  pilot  and  threw  over: 
board  all  that  he  condemned  ;  then  we  coulc 
stem  the  current  with  all  ease,  and  being  obe 
dient,  we  could  rejoice. 

During  our  passage  we  met  many  vesselm 
floating  down  stream,  and  our  experiencj 
made  our  hearts  ache  for  them.    They  werN 
all  heavily  loaded  with  earth  and  a  large  por|;l 
tion  of  worldly  wisdom.     Occasionally  ou|  ' 
pilot  would  show  us  things  still  on  board  ouf 
vessel  that  were  to  be  ca?t  out  little  by  litth 
and  he  told  us  to  keep  a  strict  watch  and  nol 
suffer  the  false  pilot  to  come  on  board  agairj 
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He  also  told  us  we  were  getting  near  our 
haven  and  must  leave  behind  us  all  that  be- 
longed to  earth,  that  when  we  reached  the 
shore  we  could  not  take  any  earthly  treasure 
with  us,  not  even  the  earthly  garment,  but 
we  would  be  clothed  upon  with  the  seamless 
garment.  The  false  pilot  continued  to  show 
himself  occasionally  with  his  temptations,  but 
these  had  greatly  lost  their  power,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  withstand  them  ;  and  as  we 
kept  up  a  diligent  watch,  we  came  off  victori- 
ous, and  at  last  landed  at  our  desired  port. 

 ——40+~—  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TEMPERANCE. 

The  views  expressed  by  E.  R.  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Intelligencer,  in  favor  of  So- 
ciety action  on  the  subject  of  Temperance, 
are  in  unity  with  my  feelings. 

Our  Discipline  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and,  I  trust,  is  measurably  lived  up  to.  We 
do  discourage  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  as 
a  drink  ;  but  do  we  enough  discourage  its  sale 
in  our  neighborhoods?  Is  all  our  influence 
exerted  in  this  direction?  Do  we  enlighten 
our  children  to  view  it  as  it  is,  the  scourge  of 
the  human  family?  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
encourage  our  young  men  to  enter  the  arena 
of  politics,  but  I  would  they  should  study 
them  enough  to  vote  understandingly  on  this 
and  all  other  subjects.  I  would  they  should 
mark  the  politician  who  favors  by  his  vote  the 
traffic  in  spirituous  liquor,  who  "helps  to  bind 
this  burden  on  any  community,  and  who  op- 
poses a  direct  vote  by  the  people  in  any  town- 
ship or  county. 

There  are  localities  where  our  young 
Friends  have  joined  Temperance  Societies,  a 
part  of  whose  features  conflict  with  some  of 
our  testimonies.  As  an  antidote  to  this,  may 
we  not  hope  there  will  be  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods minds  prepared  to  confer  together,  to 
see  if  a  plan  cannot  be  adopted  in  which  our 
young  Friends  can  act  out  their  "mission 
in  concert  with  their  own  Society  ? 

R.  H. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Here  we  are  (Cape  May)  occupying  a  large, 
cheerful  room  looking  out  on  the  expanse  of 
waters,  with  the  beach  not  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  from  us.  It  is  not  "shore 
weather,  for  it  is  cloudy  and  cool  :  but  (hen 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  know  that  those  we  have 
.left  behind  are  not  suffering  with  heat  whil 
we  are  enjoying  cool  breezes.  Our  sail  down 
here  (if  coining  in  a  steamboat  can  be  called 


a  sail)  was  pleasant;  though,  as  we  entered 
the  bay  and  the  shores  began  to  recede,  I  felt 
that  undefined  dread  which  is  constitutional 
with  me,  of  being  so  far  from  land  in  case 
anything  should  happen.  It  is  only  by  strong 
and  repeated  effort  to  turn  the  mind  to  some- 
thing else,  and  by  asking  the  little  child's 
question,  "Is  not  God  upon  the  water  just  as 
well  as  on  the  land  ?"  that  I  can  keep  down 
the  feeling.  I  suppose  these  "  constitutional 
dreads"  are  never  entirely  overcome,  and 
must  have  their  origin  somewhere  in  the 
physical  organization.  But  they  mry  lead 
us,  equally  as  well  as  real  dangers,  to  cast 
ourselves  on  the  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  to 
examine  whether  we  are  ready  to  meet  emer- 
gencies by  having  our  accounts  in  readiness. 
As  I  looked  over  the  wide,  shoreless  expanse, 
the  thought  came  vividly  before  me,  of  how 
complete  a  barrier  these  vast  bodies  of  water 
would  have  been  to  the  intercourse  with  dis- 
tant nations,  but  for  the  skill  of  man,  which 
has  devised  the  means  of  crossing  them.  Yet 
this  necessarily  involves  risk,  danger  and  loss 
of  innumerable  lives.  The  inference  is  there- 
fore clear,  that  risk  and  danger  are  intended 
by  our  wise  and  good  Heavenly  Father,  as 
educators  of  His  children.  He  has  not  placed 
us  in  a  world  where  every  thing  is  prepared 
for  our  enjoyment,  but  in  one  which  is  to  be 
subdued  to  our  use,  and  in  doing  which  our 
own  powers  and  energies  are  strengthened  by 
exercise.  I  fear  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from, 
the  contemplation  of  our  Father's  government 
is  not  enough  thought  of  by  parents.  In  our 
short  sighted  fondness,  we  seek  to  arrange  the 
circumstances  of  life  so  as  to  screen  our  chil- 
dren from  the  rough  and  the  bitter,  thus  de- 
priving: them  of  the  wholesome  discipline 
which  would  have  made  them  stronger  and 
happier.  I  have  heard  parents  say,  "  My 
children  shall  have  a  'good  time'  while  they 
are  children:  trial  and  hard  work  will  come 
soon  enough."  As  though  one  should  Bay, 
"  My  son  is  going  to  live  where  the  climate  is 
cold  and  inclement:  I  will  prepare  him  for  it 
by  keeping  him  all  the  time  in  a  room  with 
a  warm  temperature." 

Perhaps  I  have  been  looking  too  anxiously 
for  thee  during  the  last  week  :  as  our  dear 
friend  S.  says,  "  It  is  sale  to  rest  in  the  belief 
that  all  things  work  togethei  for  good."  1 
have  known  very  little  of  social  mingling  for 
several  months,  and  I  have  been  glad  of  the 
privilege  of  being  at  liberty  to  wek  seclusion, 
for  under  present  feelings  this  has  been  par- 
ticularly grateful.  I  have  believed  the  dis- 
pensation has  been  fraught  With  deep  instruc- 
tion, for  while  inv  many  imperfections  have 
been  arrayed  before  me.  strength  lias  been 
given  me  to  bathe  in  the  washing- pool,  and  I 
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have  known  something  of  a  fresh  desire  for 
an  increased  purity  of  heart  and  more  faith- 
fulness to  the  gentle  intimations  of  Divine 
Love. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  our  af- 
flicted friends.  I  am  glad  I  went;  not  that  I 
know  my  vi*it  did  them,  good,  but  it  refreshed 
my  own  spirit,  and  I  have  been  strengthened 
by  a  little  bread  handed  in  secret,  fresh  from 
the  Father's  hand.  Ah!  even  a  crumb  of 
heavenly  bread  is  a  full  reward  for  any  effort 
that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  these  little 
duties.  I  feel,  my  dear  friend,  at  times  wholly 
unequal  for  the  service  of  even  making  these 
visits  of  love  and  sympathy;  but  as  I  must 
acknowledge  a  belief  that  they  form  part  of 
the  work  of  my  day,  I  cannot  doubt  the  ex- 
tension of  best  help,  for  the  promise  is,  "As 
thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  23,  1870. 

Editorial  Responsibility. — "We  have 
many  times  informed  our  readers  that  the  ad- 
mission of  articles  into  our  columns  must  not 
be  considered  an  endorsement  of  them.  An 
honest  expression  of  different  views  gives  in- 
terest to  our  paper,  and  may  lead  to  a  profita- 
ble examination  of  our  individual  and  Socie- 
ty condition.  When  we  receive  a  credited 
article,  written  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  usually 
publish  it,  even  if  it  contains  views  which 
somewhat  conflict  with  our  own  sentiments; 
and  if  we  believe  that  our  correspondents  are 
actuated  by  a  desire  that  Truth  m&y  be  pro- 
moted, we  are  willing  to  extend  the  same  lib- 
erty to  them  through  our  paper,  as  is  granted 
to  our  members  in  our  Yearly  and  other 
Meetings — that  is — to  let  them  speak  for 
themselves;  and  if  anything  in  our  pages  is 
not  satisfactory  to  our  contributors,  our  col- 
umns are  open  to  discussion  when  maintained 
in  a  Christian  spirit. 

In  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  re- 
vive to  the  caution  of  theprophet  Isaiah  against 
a  spirit  that  would  "  make  a  man  an  offender 
for  a  word,  and  lay  a  snare  for  him  that  re- 
proveth  in  the  gate  and  turn  aside  the  just 
for  a  thing  of  nought." 

Let  us,  in  judging,  attach  more  importance 
to  the  spirit  of  an  article  than  its  language. 
"  The  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment." 


The  New  Meeting  house  in  Philada. — 
The  joint  committee  of  the  three  Mo.  Meetings 
of  Friends  of  this  city  have  purchased  and  paid 
for  a  lot  of  ground,  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  erect  a  meeting-house,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Friends  and  others  who'reside  in  the 
north-western  part  of  this  city.  The  said  lot 
is  situated  near  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Girard 
Avenue  and  Seventeenth  St.,  containing  in 
front  on  Seventeenth  St.  seventy-six  feet,  and 
extending  in  depth  westward  along  the  south- 
side  of  Walter  St.  about  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  feet.  It  also  has  an  entrance  on 
Girard  Avenue  of  about  forty-six  feet  in 
width,  the  said  entrance  being  forty-five  feet 
west  from  Seventeenth.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  building  large  enough  to  meet  the  present 
wants  of  Friends,  the  same  to  be  two  stories 
in  height ;  the  first  floor  to  be  used  as  a  meet- 
ing-house, and  the  second  for  school  purpo- 
ses. 

About  two  years  since  a  Friend  purchased 
a  large  lot  of  ground,  of  which  the  above 
described  premises  is  part,  and  kindly  offered 
to  sell  all,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  Friends  for 
meeting  purposes,  at  cost.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  collect  money  to  pay  for  the  whole  lot 
and  the  probable  cost  of  building  a  meeting- 
house thereon,  but  the  Committee  have  not 
realized  sufficient  funds,  and  have  purchased 
the  premises  above  described. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Committee  have 
expended  nearly  all  the  money  on  hand  in 
paying  for  the  lot  of  ground,  and  will  require 
several  thousand  dollars  additional  subscrip- 
tions to  enable  them  to  build  the  proposed 
meeting-house.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  Joseph  Bacon,  Treasurer,  No.  823  Mar- 
shall St.,  or  to  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  portion  of  the  large  lot  of  ground  not 
purchased  by  the  Committee,  (being  ninety- 
five  feet  on  Girard  Avenue  by  eighty-five  feet 
in  depth,)  has  been  divided  into  four  build- 
ing lots,  some  of  which  are  offered  for  sale. 
We  ask  the  attention  of  Friends  and  others 
who  may  be  desirous  of  securing  for  them- 
selves sites  for  residences.  These  lots  are  very 
eligible,  and  will  be  sold  on  accommodating 
terms.  A  plan  of  the  same  may  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  W.  M.  Levick,  No,  331  North 
Sixth  St. 
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Note— The  writer  of  "  The  True  and  the 
False  Pilot"  will  perceive  that  his  article  has 
been  considerably  ad  ridged.  We  so  fully 
appreciated  his  concern  that  we  were  induced 
to  relieve  it  from  the  multiplicity  of  words 
which  partially  obscured  the  lesson  it  con- 
tained. 

There  is  much  in  it  of  value,  and  many 
will  recognize,  as  they  read,  a  similarity  to 
some  of  their  own  experieencs. 

DIED. 

GARRIGUE^.  —  On  the  14th  of  Sixth  month,  1870, 
of  rheumatic  fev^r,  Hannah  Gtarrigues  :  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meetin?  of  Fn'ends. 

OGDEN.— On  the  9th  inst.,  David  C.  Ogden,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Woodbury 
Monthlv  Meeting.  N.  J. 

SATTERTH  WAITE.  —  In  Abington,  Montgomery 
J    Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  31  of  Fourth  mo.,  Mary  B.,  wi'e  of 
Abel  Satterthwaite,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  Burton,  in  the  4^th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 
^  HAYWARD  —  Of  pneumonia,  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, on  the  31  iust.,  George  C.  Hayward,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.    This  Friend  was  formerly  a 
•    member  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 
About  eight  months  ago  he  removed  to  reside  in 
tha  city  of  Baltimore,  and  during  his  sojourn  here, 
his  kindness  of  heart  won  the  affection  of  many 
friends,  who  deeply  lament  his  death. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

7th  mo.  24th,  W-st  Chester,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"         "      Woolstown,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"       31st,  Ridge,  Va  ,  11  A.M. 
"         "      Back  Creek,  3£  P.M. 
"         "      Salem,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

For  Friemls'  Intelligencer. 
FISHING  CREEK  HALF-YEAR'S  MEETING. 

Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  was  held 
Sixth  mo.  22d,  the  Half- Year's  Meeting  on 
Fifth-day,  2od,  and  the  Youth's  Meeting  on 
the  24th.  The  first  two  meetings  were  thought 
to  be  not  so  well  attended  as  usual,  owing  to 
the  backwardness  of  farm  work  keeping  some 
Friends  away.  At  the  latter  gathering  the 
house  was  comfortably  filled.  Minutes  were 
read  for  James  Jackson,  a  minister  of  Sads- 
bury  Monthly  Meeting ;  Louisa  A.  Wright,  a 
minister,  an  1  her  husband,  Mark  Wright, 
from  Falls  Mo.  Meeting;  Solomon  Pusey,  an 
elder  of  London  Grove  Mo.  Meeting.  Also 
in  attendance,  Sarah  Hoopes,  a  minister,  and 
Peirce  Hoopes,  an  elder,  of  Birmingham  Mo. 
Meeting;  Martha  Hodgson, an  elder  of  Darby 
Mo.  Meeting  ;  and  Jesse  Underwood  and  wife, 
of  Centre  Mo.  Meeting,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
having  under  consideration  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  fourth  Query,  was  continued, 
and  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  whs  appointed  to 
bring  forward  the  names  of  Friends  as  mem- 


bers of  the  Representative  Committee,  and 
also  to  consider  whether  any  thing  in  the 
Discipline  prevents  the  appointment  of  women 
as  members  of  that  body. 

The  several  gatherings  were  considered 
satisfactory,  comfortable  seasons,  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  Master  had  been  in  the  midst 
and  his  blessing  was  dispensed  to  those  as- 
sembled. A  Friend  in  attendance  early  dwelt 
upon  the  objects  in  view  in  holding  such 
meetings,  and  a  call  was  extended  for  greater 
faithfulness  to  manifested  duty. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  of  some  of 
our  young  people  here  and  there  over  the  land 
having  come  forward  as  standard  bearers  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness;  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  young  people 
within  the  limits  of  this  meeting  would  also 
be  faithful  to  the  call  of  duty,  and  thus  aid 
in  the  Lord's  work. 

The  states  of  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary 
were  brought  to  view,  and  although  differing 
much,  yet  all  were  loved  by  the  Master;  and 
it  was  shown  that  though  in  a  state  compara- 
ble to  Lazarus,  bound  with  grave  clothes,  yet, 
by  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Master,  we 
may  be  restored  to  spiritual  life. 

The  command  to  Moses — '*  Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  ground  on  which 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground" — was  dwelt 
upon,  as  also  the  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  the  Apostle  Paul  when  on  his  way 
to  Damascus.  We  are  called  to  put  aside  the 
traditions  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
not  to  allow  the  bias  of  our  education  to  pre- 
vent our  obedience  to  the  Divine  will. 

Our  God  is  a  God  hearing  prayer,  and  if 
we  come  to  him  in  an  humble,  dependent  con- 
dition, he  will  bless  our  efforts  to  do  his  will. 

A  call  was  extended  not  to  be  looking  too 
much  outward  for  salvation  :  that  it  is  only 
as  we  are  obedient  to  that  within  each  one  of 
us  that  prompts  to  do  right,  and  causes  us  to 
feel  uncomfortable  when  we  do  wrong,  that 
we  can  expect  to  be  saved  from  sin. 

Some  remarks  in  reference  to  First-day 
schools  were  made  in  the  business  meetings, 
but,  except  at  Fishing  Creek,  where  a  large 
school  (probably  one  of  the  oldest  among 
Friends)  is  held,  it  was  thought  Friends  were 
too  much  scattered  to  do  much  in  that  way. 

A  feeling  of  solemnity  covered  the  youths' 
meeting,  and  it  was  closed  with  vocal  prayer. 

Appointed  meetings  were  held  Oil  Sixth  day 
evening  at  Greenwood  bv, lames  , Jackson  and 
Louisa  A.  Wright  ;  at  Hloomsburg,  Seventh- 
day  evening;  Roaring  Creek,  First  day  morn- 
ing; and  Catawissa,  First  day  afternoon:  at- 
tended by  the  same  Friends,  whilst  P.  and  S. 
Hoopes  and  M.  Dodgsoh  attended  the  meet* 
ing  held  in  a  private  dwelling  at  Willi  rims- 
port  on  First  day.  M.  T. 
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THE  QUAKERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 
BY  RICHARD  P.  HALLOWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  317.) 

While  examining  the  unpublished  manu- 
script on  file  at  the  State  House,  we  were 
attracted  by  some  hieroglyphics  indexed, 
"Minutes  of  the  Magistrates,"  and  headed, 
"The  Exam,  of  Quakers  at  ye  Court  of 
Assistant's  in  Boston." 

With  a  copy  of  most  if  not  all  of  these 
minutes  before  us,  we  find  they  refer  almost 
exclusively  to  the  religious  or  theological 
opinions  entertained  and  expressed  by  the 
prisoners;  and  in  no  single  instance  is  it 
stated  or  implied  that  an  arrest  was  made  for 
any  other  cause.  From  the  large  number  in 
our  possession  we  select  a  few,  which  fairly 
represent  all ;  and  reproduce  them  as  evidence 
of  the  character  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Quakers,  and  of  the  offences  for 
which  they  were  arrested  and  punished. 

"  Wm.  King  wth  his  Hatt  on  &  Mary  Trask  & 
Mary  Smith  came  into  Court — owned  yt  they  were 
at  a  meeting  at  Whartons  on  ye  Sabbath  day  &  yt 
they  were  such  as  ye  world  called  Quakers.  This 
all  of  ym  pa'ticularly  owned. 

Wm.  Robinson  said  we  must  cast  of  all  attend- 
ance to  ordinances  as  publike  prching,  prayr, 
reading  ye  Scriptures  &  attending  to  times  of  Gods 
worp.  and  then  wayt  for  the  communicacon  of 
yt  power  wthu. 

"  W.  Christoph.— Xtsayt  sweare  not  at  all ;  love 
yor  enemies  &  he  yt  swears  is  out  of  ye  Doctrine  of 
Xt— sayth  that  we  know  not  ye  word  of  God  &  yt 
not  one  man  here  can  prove  ye  Scripture  to  be  ye 
word  of  God. 

<;  Nicholson  :  you  er  from  ye  Scripture  in  keeping 
ye  1st  day  instead  of  ye  Sabbath." 

After  persecution  of  the  Quakers  for  their 
religion  ceased,  we  search  the  records  in  vain 
for  instances  of  arrest  or  imprisonment. 
When  they  were  treated  as  human  beings, 
when  their  rights  were  recognized,  they  were 
esteemed  good  citizens,  and  were  respected  for 
their  piety  and  integrity. 

The  fanaticism  of  New  England  Quakers 
has  been  so  long  taken  for  granted,  that  a 
mere  reference  to  these  people  is  suggestive 
of  violence,  indecency,  and  rant;  but  that  it 
is  over- estimated  and  exaggerated  is  evident 
from  all  the  reliable  information  we  have 
upon  the  subject.  The  custom,  is  to  judge 
the  entire  body  of  Quakers  by  the  action  of  a 
few  exceptional  cases;  and  we  are  gravely 
asked  to  believe  that  Mary  Dyer  was  hung 
in  Boston  because  Lydia  Ward  well  appeared 
in  the  town  of  Newbury  without  her  garments. 
The  fact  that  this  event  occurred  after  the 
execution  of  Mary  Dyer  is  of  trifling  im- 
portance to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the 
Founders. 

In  the  jail,  at  the  whipping-post,  and  on 
the  scaffold,  these  heroic  people  displayed  a 
fortitude  worthy  the  cause  for  which  they 


suffered, — the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
Their  lives  wrere  pure  and  spotless :  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  stain  their  memory  with 
dishonesty,  or  immorality  of  any  kind.  Strong 
in  the  faith  that  they  were  doing  God  ser- 
vice in  struggling  for  their  rights,  they  would 
have  been  less  than  human  had  they  not 
uttered  their  righteous  indignation,  and  de- 
nounced their  persecutors. 

To  us  the  act  of  Lydia  Ward  well  is 
evidence  of  insanity.  She  was  a  modest 
woman,  and,  strange  as  it  appears,  performed 
the  act  complained  of  under  a  sense  of 
religious  duty.  She  meant  it  for  a  "sign" 
unto  those  who  had  stripped  women  to  whip 
them.  The  authorities  had  caused  women  to 
be  driven  through  the  streets,  bared  to  their 
waists,  and  to  be  flogged  as  they  dragged 
themselves  along.  They  had  ordered  Ann 
Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  to  be  stripped 
naked,  and  examined  for  witch-marks.  Lydia 
Ward  well's  act  was  one  of  highly- wrought, 
shocking  fanaticism.  Was  the  act  of  the 
Founders  mere  "  comedy,"  as  it  has  been 
called  ?  or  was  it  a  deed  of  wretched  fanati- 
cism, more  to  be  censured  than  its  counter- 
part, because  cruel  and  diabolical? 

In  extravagance  of  language  the  Puritans 
at  least  rivalled  their  victims;:  in  fanaticism 
of  action  the  difference  is  more  apparent ;  for, 
while  the  intensity  of  feeling  may  have  been 
equal,  in  the  one  case  it  was  signalized  by  acts 
of  cruelty,  and  in  the  other  by  lofty  in- 
difference and  a  sublime  heroism. 

During  her  imprisonment,  Mary  Dyer 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  "  General  Court  at 
Boston,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 
I  offer  it  as  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  temper 
and  spirit  in  which  the  Quakers  confronted 
their  persecutors :  — 

"And  have  you  no  other  weapons  to  fight  with 
against  spiritual  wickedness,  as  you  call  it  ?  Search 
with  the  light  of  Christ  in  you  and  it  will  show  you 
of  whom  you  take  counsel.  ...  It  is  not  my  own 
life  I  seek,  but  the  life  of  the  seed  which  I  know  the 
Lord  hath  blessed.  And  I  know  this:  that,  if  you 
confirm  your  law,  the  Lord  will  overthrow  both  your 
law  and  you,  by  his  righteous  judgments  and 
plagues  poured  justly  upon  you.  In  love  and  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  I  again  beseech  you,  for  I 
have  no  enmity  to  the  persons  of  any  ;  but  you  j 
shall  know  that  God  will  not  be  mocked." 

In  studying  the  history  of  a  people  or  a  j 
sect,  if  we  aim  at  an  impartial  estimate  of  j 
their  character  and  their  value  to  posterity,  1 
we  must  regard  them  from  their  own  point  of  I 
view,  test  them  in  the  light  of  their  own  f 
generation,  and  judge  them  bv  the  require- 
E&ents  of  our  present  civilization. 

The  sincerity  of  both  the  Founders  and  the  j 
Quakers  we  think  has  never  been  seriously! 
questioned.    The  Founders  scouted  the  possi- 
bility of  Divine  revelation  beyond  the  limits  i 
of  the  Bible.    Their  Christianity  was  J udaism  j 
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full  blown.  Believing  implicitly  in  a  theoc- 
racy, they  attempted  to  administer  a  civil 
government  by  statues  derived  mainly  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Quakers,  with 
courageous  fidelity,  asserted  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  still  accesible  to  God,  and  claimed 
religious  liberty  to  be  the  natural  right  of  all 
men.  A  conflict  between  these  radically 
different  ideas  was  inevitable.  The  Puritans 
invited  the  conflict.  They  were  the  aggress- 
ors. As  early  as  1654  they  challenged  the 
Quakers  by  enacting  a  law  forbidding  the 
importation  of  their  books.  Again,  in  1656, 
they  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  prohibiting 
the  intrusion  of  a  Quaker  upon  their  soil. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the  value  of 
their  claim  to  absolute  jurisdiction,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  to  the  right  to  enact  this  pro- 
hibitory law.  We  are  examining  the  case 
from  the  respective  stand  points  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  sincerely  claimed  such  right.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, also,  to  know  that  the  Quakers  as  sin- 
cerely denied  it.  They  had  "  heard  that  New 
England  had  made  a  law  to  put  the  servants  of 
the  living  God  to  death  ;"  and,  braving  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  they  sought  out  this  land, 
where  religious  liberty  was  crucified,  where  the 
"servants  of  the  Lord"  were  forbidden  to 
serve  him.  It  was'  a  divine  mission  that 
brought  them  here.  We  are  told  "  they  had 
no  rights  or  business  here;  and  a  simple  pro- 
hibition ought  to  have  been  sufficient  even  to 
release  their  consciences  from  all  obligation  to 
me  Idle  with  other  people's  consciences."  A 
simple  prohibition,  a  significant  hint  from  the 
pews,  miy  satisfy  the  consciences  of  "  hireling 
ministry,"  of  men  who  deal  in  the  gospel  as  a 
profession,  receiving  as  their  reward  the 
money-value  of  their  speech;  but  for  "the 
servants  of  the  living  God"  prohibitions, 
threats,  and  persecution  had  no  terrors;  their 
ftnswer  was  the  answer  ever  given  by  ministers 
ordained  of  Heaven  :  "  Whether  it  be  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 

Without  organization,  without  any  especial 
co  operation,  rejecting  the  use  of  carnal  weap- 
ons, and  "  relying  solely  upon  those  which  are 
spiritual  and  mighty  through  God,  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds,"  they  attacked 
the  Puritan  Bastile.  There  could  be  but  one 
issue  to  such  a  contest.  The  Quakers 
triumphed,  and  despotism  was  vanquished. 

The  methods  of  the  two  people  were  in  as 
marked  contrast  as  their  opinous,  An  illus- 
tration will  suffice  to  indicate  the  difference. 
The  Puritans  attempted  bo  oivilize  and  to 
convert  the  Indians.  As  one  measure  to  this 
end,  they  provided  by  law,  that  "  if  any 
women  shall  wear  her  hair  cut  like  a.  man's, 
or  hanging  loose,  she  shall  pay  live  shillings. 


All  men  who  wear  long  locks  shall  be  fined  the 
same  sum."  For  a  considerable  length  of 
time  after  he  became  a  Quaker,  William 
Penn  continued  to  wear  his  sword.  Ex- 
periencing a  feeling  of  uneasiness  about  it,  he 
consulted  George  Fox.  Fox  said,  "Friend 
William,  wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst." 
Subsequently  they  met  again;  and  Fox  per- 
ceiving that  Penn  had  no  sword,  said  to  him, 
"William,  where  is  thy  sword  ?"—"  Oh  !" 
said  he,  "  I  have  taken  thy  advice.  I  wore 
it  as  long  as  I  could."  The  Puritan's  was 
the  method  of  coercion,  the  Quaker's  the 
method  of  conviction. 

As  I  have  before  observer!,  the  Xew 
England  Quakers  and  the  Founders  were 
justified  in  their  relations  to  and  treatment 
of  each  other  from  their  respective  stand- 
points; for  they  were  faithful  to  their  highest 
idea;  but,  judged  by  the  light  of  their  genera- 
tion, it  is  not  so  easy  to  justify  the  Founders. 
The  theory  that  the  public  sentiment  of  their 
day  was  undivided  is  hardly  sustained  by 
history. 

The  contest  over  the  law  banishing  Quakers 
under  pain  of  death  wTas  sharp  and  severe. 
The  law  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 
only.  On  one  occasion,  public  indignation  at 
the  barbarous  treatment  of  William  Brend 
was  so  great,  that,  to  prevent  a  tumult,  the 
authorities  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated 
that  the  jailer  should  be  dealt  with  at  the 
next  court.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  John 
Norton,  the  champion  of  the  Puritan  religion, 
voluntarily  defended  this  inhuman  jailer. 
When  William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke 
Stevenson  were  executed,  they  were  guarded 
by  Capt.  Oliver  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
"  completely  armed."  Thirty-six  soldiers  were 
posted  as  sentinels  about  the  town,  "  to  preserve 
the  peace."  The  selectmen  of  Boston  were 
"required  and  empowered  to  presse  ten  or 
twelve  able  and  faithful  persons  every  night 
during  the  sitting  of  this  Court,  to  watch  with 
great  care  the  tonne,  especially  the  prison.*' 
Mr.  Ellis,  commenting  upon  this  event,  says 
they  were  "  well  aware  that  a  protesting  and 
indignant  spirit,  widely  working  among  the 
citizens,  was  ready  to  manifest  itself  hi  a  threat- 
ening way."  To  pacify  the  people,  two  declara- 
tions were  drawn  up  and  published,  defending 
the  acts  of  the  judges  against  the  11  clamorous 
accusation  of  severity,"  and  arguing  the  jus- 
tice of  their  extreme  proceedings. 

As  early  as  1685,  Roger  Williams,  then  an 
elder  of  the  church  at  S.ilem,  was  driven  out 
of  the  colony,  because  he  11  broached  and 
divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions 
against  the  authority  of  the  magistrates, " 
and  11  writ  letters  of  defamation  both  of  the 
magistrates  and  churches."  He  was  warmly 
indorsed   by  a  large  number  of  adherents 
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For  putting  him  into  office  in  violation  of  the 
decree  of  the  magistrates,  the  Salem  Church 
Was  denied  a  grant  of  land  from  that  town. 

The  Antinomian  controversy,  led  by  Mrs. 
Ann  Hutchinson,  followed  the  exile  of 
Williams,  developing  a  strong  diversity  of 
sentiment.  Atone  period  the  Founders  were 
fearful  of  losing  their  charter  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  Privy  Council  Commis- 
sion.* 

(To  Tip  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTERS  FROM  THE    EAST.  NO.  VI. 

We  left  Cairo  3d  mo.  ] 7th,  and  had  a 
pleasant  railroad  ride  of  six  hours  to  Ismailia, 
in  company  with  several  other  parties,  making 
in  all  a  formidable  number  to  find  quarters 
at  a  small  hotel  in  the  newly-built  town,  now 
quiet  enough  after  the  bustle,  excitement, 
and  grand  display  attendant  upon  the  opening 
of  the  Canal.  Our  hotel  looked  out  upon 
Lake  Timsah,  one  of  the  bitter  lakes,  w7hich 
are  a  part  of  this  wonderful  canal.  Next 
morning  we  took  the  steamboat  for  Port  Said, 
and  were  much  interested  in  our  trip;  the 
canal  is  much  wider  than  I  expected,  and 
numbers  of  huge  dredging  machines  are  at 
work  deepening  it  and  pouring  out  vast 
volumes  of  sand.  We  saw  many  vessels, 
several  large,  steamers,  some  English  or 
French  ones  from  India  ;  and  this  enterprise 
appears  to  be  already  in  settled  and  success- 
ful operation,  despite  the  direful  prognostica- 
tions of  the  English  papers  and  public.  There 
is  little  to  interest  one  at  Port  Said  save  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea  ;  it  has  an  unfinished  air,  and 
is  about  as  picturesque  as  Cape  May  was 
forty  years  ago.  We  were  obliged  to  wait 
here  two  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
steamer,  which  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  a  large,  clean,  fine  boat,  as  we  had 
always  supposed  the  English  and  French  to 
be  the  onlv  good  steamers  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Early  next  morning  we  arrived  at 
Joppa,  thankful  for  having  had  a  smooth  sea 
during  the  night,  and  also  for  being  able  to 
land ;  which,  as  there  is  no  harbor  here,  is 
often  impossible,  vessels  being  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  their  passengers  to  Beyrout. 
Joppa  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  has 
quite  a  striking  appearance  at  a  distance. 
Upon  landing,  however,  the  charm  is  dis- 
pelled, as  far  as  the  town  itself  is  concerned  ; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  dismal 
looking  ;  but  the  surrounding  country  is  beau- 
tiful with  its  orange  and  lemon  and  cypress 
trees.  Our  dragoman  met  us  at  the  boat,  and 
conducted  us  through  the  town  to  our  tents, 
which  formed  quite  a  pretty  picture,  arranged 
upon  a  hill  side  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  sea,  the  town,  and  on  one  side  a  range  of 


magnificent  orange  groves.  In  the  afternoon 
we  took  a  ride,  to  try  the  gait  of  our  horses, 
before  engaging  them  for  the  long  trip.  We 
passed  along  a  beautiful  lane  with  hedges  of 
cacti  eight  to  twelve  feet  high  in  full  bloom. 
The  country  was  magnificent,  abounding  in 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  with  the 
delicious  fruit  hanging  from  the  branches, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  fragrant  perfume  of  the  blossoms.  The 
oranges  are  of  a  size  we  never  saw  equalled ; 
4he  mother  of  the  A  meriean  Consul  says  she 
had  one  that  weighed  two  pounds.  Return- 
ing from  this  beautiful  country,  we  rode 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  under  arch- 
ways to  the  house  of  "one  Simon  the  Tan- 
ner," by  the  sea-side,  and  went  upon  the 
"  house-top"  where  Peter  had  the  vision,  and 
from  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  sea;  so 
calm  and  quiet  in  the  morning  when  we 
landed,  now  raging,  foaming  and  lashing  the 
shore,  causing  destruction  to  numerous  vessels, 
many  of  which  are  now  Iving  broken  and 
dismantled  in  the  port.  We  all  agreed  in 
admiring  the  neatness  and  completeness  with 
which  our  temporary  house  had  been  pre- 
pared. A  brussels  carpet  on  the  floor,  a 
centre- table  in  the  middle  and  iron  bedsteads 
around  the  tent,  giving  things  quite  a  pleasant 
look.  During  the  night,  however,  the 
Khamseen  (the  sirocco  of  this  country)  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  things  began  to 
look  serious.  A  voice  from  a  neighboring 
tent  was  heard  crying  out,  "  Pietro,  one  side 
of  our  tent  has  blown  down  :"  voices  of  men 
soon  followed,  and  hammer  strokes  fastening 
dowm  the  supports  of  our  frail  habitation, 
which  swayed  to  and  fro  as  though  the  next 
blast  would  certainly  overturn  it,  while  the 
wind  raged  more  and  more  violently.  Morn- 
ing found  the  tent  still  over  our  heads,  but 
rain  had  been  added  to  the  other  forces,  so 
we  gladly  decamped  to  a  hotel.  This  was  not 
in  the  dirty  town,  but  in  the  American  settle- 
ment, formed  by  some  enthuasiastic  followers 
of  a  man  who  made  great  religious  profession 
of  a  design  to  reconstruct  or  reform  the  Holy 
Land.  The  projector  has  gone  off,  the  people 
have  lost  their  money,  and  the  Holy  Land  is 
in  the  samecondition  as  before,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  houses  built  in  the  American 
style,  and  a  remnant  of  American  settlers 
much  wTorse  off  than  at  home.  Joppa  is  the 
site  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
world.  It  claims  to  have  existed  before  the 
flood,  and  is  certainly  the  port  where  the 
Lebanon  cedar  was  landed  for  building  the 
temple  of  Solomon  ;  and  it  was  at  Joppa  that 
"  Jonah  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish  ;  so  he 
paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it. 
I  think  the  storm  he  encountered  must  have 
been  similar  to  the  one  now7  sweeping  over  this 
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coast,  when  was  "sent  out  a  great  wind  into  the 
sea,  and  there  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea, 
so  that  the  ship  was  like  to  be  broken."  After 
violent  wind  and  rain  for  two  days,  the  sun 
has  come  out,  and  we  have  taken  a  ride  along 
the  shore  to  .see  the  ravages  made  by  the 
storm.  Numbers  of  little  boats  have  been 
stranded,  some  so  entirely  broken  to  pieces 
that  scarcely  two  planks  were  left  together; 
two  large  vessels  were  upon  the  rocks  now 
covered  with  the  boiling  waves,  but  which 
were  quite  visible  to  us  two  days  ago,  as  our 
little  boat  came  quietly  among  them  on  a 
calm,  smooth  sea.  Returning,  we  passed  the 
graveyard  where  our  kind  friend,  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin,  of  Loudon,  is  buried.  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tifiore,  who  was  with  him,  has  erected  an 
Egyptian  Obelisk  over  his  grave. 

The  morning  after  the  storm  proved 
pleasant  enough  for  us  to  re-commence  our 
wanderings,  and  with  people,  horses,  mules, 
tents,  &c,  we  set  off  towards  Jerusalem.  In 
the  morning  we  passed  over  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Sharon,  rendered  more  green  and 
fertile  looking  from  the  late  rains.  The  road 
was  wide  and  good,  having  been  made  in 
expectation  of  a  visit  from  the  Empress 
Eugenie;  and  although  she  disappointed  the 
government,  we  availed  ourselves  of  their 
preparations;  and  if  less  important  in  their 
eyes,  we  felt  quite  as  much  as  she  could,  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  having  a  good 
road.  One  disagreeable  custom  they  have  on 
this  highway,  letting  the  carcasses  of  camels 
lie  and  be  devoured  by  the  birds;  some  of 
these  disgusting  objects  were  on  our  path. 
We  lunched  at  ilamleh,  under  an  olive  tree  in 
an  Arab  graveyard  ;  then  mounted  our  horses 
again,  and  arrived  towards  evening  at,  our 
encampment  at  Bab  el  Wady,  (the  Gate  of 
the  Valley)  having  ridden  seven  hours  during 
the  day. 

The  following  day  our  route  lay  through  a 
fine  hilly  country,  many  of  ihe  slopes  culti- 
vated, and  olive  trees  growing  in  abundance; 
the  latter  part  of  the  road,  however,  was  over 
a  rangp  of  barren  mountain  heights.  The 
day  was  beautifully  clear  and  bright,  and 
our  cavalcade  were  all  in  good  spirits,  after  a 
day's  riding  on  horseback,  to  find  ourselves 
near  our  encampment,  and  in  view  of  the  city 
of  cities.  It  was  a  strange  sensation  to  find 
ourselves  entering  Jerusalem,  so  full  of  holy 
associations,  and  where  every  name  and  every 
place  seems  to  recall  some  sacred  memories. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  so  beautiful 
a  city ;  its  numerous  mosques  and  minarets, 
domes,  towers  and  temples  of  all  nations,  with 
its  battleniented  walls  and  commanding 
situation,  make  it  one  of  the  most  remakable 
looking  cities  we  have  seen. 

Our  tents  are  pitched  outside  the  gates,  and 


from  them  we  can  look  directly  over  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives, — and  a  fine  view  it  is. 
Jerusalem  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  high 
ridge  between  the  valleys  of  the  Kedron  and 
Hinnom.    This  mountain  is  again  divided 
into  two  ridges,  upon  both  of  which  the  city 
is  built ;  one  is  Mt.  Zion,  the  other  Mt.  Moriah. 
On  one  side  is  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  from 
which  rises  the  Mt.  of  Olives.    We  rode  over 
to  this  mount  this  afternoon,  and  though 
authorities  may  differ  upon  many  points,  yet 
here  we  stood  without  doubt  upon  that  height 
on  which  our  Saviour  stood,  and,  looking  over 
Jerusalem,  wept  because  it  knew  not  the 
things  that  belonged  to  its  peace.  Apart 
from  the  thrilling  associations  connected  with 
almost  every  point,  the  view  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  strikingly  beautiful,  but,  added  to 
this,  each  spot,  each  valley,  each  height  ha3 
some  charm  of  sacred  history.  From  a  tower 
we  ascended  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  the  distance,  with  the  mountains  of 
Moab    beyond,  the    cliffs   and   village  of 
Siloam  nearly  below  us,  with  the  gardens  of 
Gethsemane  in  full  view.    Just  opposite,  on 
Mt.  Moriah,  we  saw  the  splendid  mosque  of 
Omar,  built  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
the  foundations  of  which,  in  some  places,  still 
remain.    Further  on  Mt.  Zion   was  visible 
the  tomb  of  David,  in  which  the  Kings  of  Judea 
were  buried,  and  to  which  we  saw  hundreds 
of  pilgrims  resorting.    Not  far  from  us  and 
below,  are  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Jehoshaphat 
and  Zachariah  ;  around  the  latter  the  ground 
is  white  with  the  graves  of  the  Jews,  w:ho 
desire  to  be  buried  as  near  to  him  as  possible. 
On  Absalom's  tomb  they  cast  stones  as  a 
testimony  against   his   disobedience  to  his 
father.    To  all  sects  Jerusalem  is  a  place  of 
intense  interest — to  Christians  it  is  of  course. 
To  the  Mohammedans  the  mosque  of  Omar  is 
only  second  to  that  of  Mecca  in  point  of 
sacredness,  and    is   a   strikingly  beautiful 
building  in  the  most  commanding  situation 
in  the  city ;  but  to  the  Jews  the  Holy  City 
is  indeed  sacred.    We  witnessed  one  day  a 
remarkable  scene  at  the  11  wailing"  place  of 
the  Jews.    The   Haram,  an  immense  ami 
beautiful  enclosure,  containing  a  mosque  and 
temple,  marble  fountains,  cypress  and  olive 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  walls  almost  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  city,  ami  yet  not  supposed 
to  be  in  extent  much  greater  than  Solomon's 
Temple,  is  upon  Mt.  Moriah,  and  reaches  down 
on  one  side  towards  the  Tyropoeao  valley. 
The  .lews  were  for  many  years  not  allowed  to 

approach  the  temple  Dearer  than  tins  point. 
Here  the  substructures  are  those  built  by 
Solomon  ;  and  for  a  thousand  years  the  Jews 
have  resorted  to  this  spot  on  one  day  of  the 
week  to  bewail  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
We  S£W  about  a  hundred  at  one  time,  nun 
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as  well  as  women,  with  their  faces  pressed 
against  the  stones  of  the  wall,  weeping, 
moaning  and  wailing  as  if  some  new  and 
unexpected  calamity  had  befallen  them, 
instead  of  a  thousand  years  old  grief,  that 
had  been  wailed  over  each  sixth  day  of  the 
week  during  ten  centuries.  The  streets  of 
Jerusalem  are  narrow  and  dirty.  We 
entered  the  city  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and 
through  the  street  of  David  to  Christian  street, 
leading  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Whether 
this  is  or  is  not  built  exactly  upon  Mt. 
Calvary,  it  cannot  be  far  from  it,  and  has  lor 
fifteen  hundred  years  been  the  resort  of  pil- 
grims anxious  to  visit  the  place  of  crucifixion. 
How  sad  it  is  to  think  of  the  bloodshed  and 
crime  committed  for  the  possession  of  these 
places  by  those  who  professed  to  be  His  fol- 
lowers, who  said,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have  love 
one  for  another."  The  tomb  is  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
which  belongs  to  all  nations;  opening  from  it 
are  chapels  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts  and 
the  Latin  churches,  while  Turks  keep  the 
peace  between  the  professed  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

Selected. 

Deeper  than  all  sense  of  seeing, 
Lies  the  secret  source  of  being, 
And  the  soul  with  truth  agreeing, 

Learns  to  live  in  thoughts  and  deeds. 
For  the  life  is  more  than  raiment, 
And  the  earth  is  pledged  for  payment 

Unto  man  for  all  his  needs. 
Nature  is  our  common  mother, 
Every  living  man  our  brother, 
Therefore  let  us  serve  each  other, 

Not  to  meet  the  law's  behests, 
But  because  through  cheerful  giving, 
We  shall  learn  the  art  of -living, 

And  to  live  and  serve  is  best. 
Life  is  more  than  what  man  fancies, 
Not  a  game  of  idle  chances, 
But  it  steadily  advances 

Up  the  rugged  heights  of  time, 
Till  each  coujp'ex  world  of  trouble, 
Every  sad  hope's  broken  bubble, 

Hath  a  meaning  most  sublime. 
More  of  practice,  less  profession, 
More  of  firmness,  less  concession, 
More  of  freedom,  less  oppression, 

In  the  Church  and  in  the  State  ; 
More  of  life,  and  less  of  fashion, 
More  of  love,  and  less  of  passion, — 

That  will  make  us  good  and  great. 
When  true  hearts,  divinely  gifted, 
From  the  chaff  of  error  sifted, 
On  their  crosses  are  uplifted, 

Shall  the  world  most  clearly  see, 
That  earth's  greatest  time  of  trial, 
Calls  for  holy  self  -denial, 

Calls  on  men  to  do  and  be. 
But  forever  and  forever, 
Let  it  be  the  soul's  endeavor, 
Love  from  hatred  to  dissever, 

And  in  whatso'er  we  do, 


Won  by  Truth's  eternal  beauty, 
To  our  highest  sense  of  duty, 
Evermore  be  firm  and  true. 


GRASS  AND  ROSES. 
BY  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

I  looked  where  the  rose?  were  blowing, 

They  stood  among  grasses  and  reeds  ; 
I  said,  "Where  such  beauties  are  growing, 

Why  suffer  these  paltiy  weeds  ?" 
Weeping,  the  poor  things  faltered, 

"We  have  neither  beauty  nor  bloom  ; 
We  are  grass  in  the  roses'  garden — 

But  our  Master  gives  us  this  room. 
"  The  slaves  of  a  generous  Master  ; 

Born  from  a  world  above  ; 
We  came  to  this  place  in  His  wisdom, 

We  stay  to  this  hour  fiom  His  love. 
"We  have  fed  His  humblest  creatures, 

We  have  served  Him  truly  and  long  ; 
He  gave  no  grace  to  our  features  — 

We  have  neither  color  nor  song. 
"  Yet  He  who  has  made  the  roses 

Placed  us  on  the  self  same  sod  ; 
He  kuows  our  reason  for  being — 

We  are  grass  in  the  garden  of  (rod." 

—  Old  and  New. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  NATIVE  TRIBES. 

It  is  widely  and  well  known  that  our  native 
tribes  do  not  as  a  people  accept  the  customs, 
laws  and  usages  of  another  race.  Like  the 
gypsies  of  Europe,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  still  untamed,  if  not  untamable;  but,  as 
they  are  human,  and  have  the  type  of  the 
Divine  image,  they  must  have  in  their  na- 
tures the  incentives  and  possibilities  for  im- 
provement similar  to  that  people  who  are  now 
dominant  in  this  hemisphere.  The  reasons 
for  their  aversion  to  our  customs  and  religion 
are, hidden  among  their  dark,  childish,  but 
wierd  traditions.  Without  the  consciousness 
of  guilt,  they  love  darkness  more  than  light, 
because  their  ways  are  evil.  The  axe  must 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree  in  order 
totally  to  destroy  it ;  but  the  Indians,  being  a 
reticent  and  secretive  people,  it  requires  time 
and  observation  among  them  to  learn  the 
social  and  moral  evils  under  which  they  suf- 
fer, and  by  which  they  are  misled.  When 
found,  we  are  painfully  reminded  that  they 
not  only  imperil  the  peace  of  society,  but  that 
they  paralyze  and,  in  the  end,  suppress  all 
desire  for  improvement.  Mission  and  other 
schools  have  been  kept  during  many  years  on 
Indian  reserves,  where  the  children  have  been 
taught  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  still,  when 
they  leave  these  schools  and  return  to  the  i 
lodges,  they  fall  back  into  the  customs  and  j 
ceremonies  of  the  wild  tribes,  though  many 
of  them  regret  that  they  are  led  to  counte- 
nance,  if  they  do  not  adopt,  habits  and  cus-J 
toms  that  are  opposed  both  to  virtue  and  to 
true  religion.    Small  minorities  in  the  more 
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enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  have,  for  cen- 
turies, had  the  rule,  both  in  law  and  in  re- 
ligion ;  so  it  is  among  the  Indians,  and  so  it 
will  be.  A  few  crafty  medicine  men  and  pre- 
tended prophets  have  the  power,  and  the  in- 
clination, too,  for  suppressing  any  reforma- 
tion, as  long  as  they  continue  in  the  tribal 
state.  We  know  that  among  the  Winneba- 
goes,  for  instance, — and  it  is  probably  true  of 
other  tribes, — many  of  the  Indians,  and  per- 
haps a  majority,  want  to  be  civilized.  They 
are  sincere  in  their  friendship  with  the  white 
people,  and  prefer  their  modes  of  life;  but 
their  social  affiliation  with  the  tribe,  as  a  sep- 
arate community,  binds  them  hand  and  foot. 
If  those  who  prefer  to  be  civilized  could  be 
separated,  and  placed  in  settlements  under  the 
guardian  care  of  kind  and  competent  men 
and  women,  a  few  years  would  suffice  to  make 
them  a  self-sustaining  people.  And  those 
settlements  should  not  be  remote  from  the 
others,  since  the  comforts  and  practices  of  a 
better  way  of  living  would,  it  is  evident,  con- 
tinue to  diminish  the  idolatrous  party.  A 
change  of  this  kind  can  be  made  without 
violence  or  force,  and  it  will  enable  us  to  base 
our  labor  upon  a  foundation  of  security  and 
truth.  The  suggestions  here  offered  are  not 
speculative,  but  the  practical  conclusions  of 
experience  ;  as  such,  I  would  commend  them 
to  the  friends  of  the  Aborigines. 

Sidney  Averill. 

P,S. — We  have  here  a  Society  of  Christian 
Winnebagoes,  begun  three  weeks  since,  and 
it  numbers  now  thirty-four.  One  young 
woman  is  a  member ;  all  the  others  are  men. 
Making  a  silent  appeal  to  the  great  Christian 
family  for  admission  into  the  brotherhood,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  receive  some 
tokens  of  fellowship  and  regard.  From  the 
children  of  a  half- wild  race,  taken  from  the 
wilderness  and  from  the  night,  and  placed  in 
the  portal  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  an  appeal 
touchingly  mute  is  made  to  the  tender  and 
the  sympathetic  for  some  form  of  recognition, 
— a  public  printed  address,  and  some  suitable 
books,  to  let  them  know  that  the  absent 
Friends  do  care  for  them. 

With  sentiments  of  regard  I  remain 
Your  friend,     Sidney  Avertll, 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska. 

7th  mo.  Gth,  1870. 

It  is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the 
best  sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together 
in  shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards, 
with  no  other  conversation  but  what  is  made 
up  of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  oilier  ideas 
but  those  of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  to- 
gether ill  different  figures.    Would   no!  a 

man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  ipecies 
complaining  that  life  is  short'/ 


GOSSIP  WITH  THE  LITTLE  READERS. 

BY  T.   F.  B. 

I  saw  some  of  you  watching  from  your  win- 
dows the  last  snow  storm.  And  when  it  came 
thick  and  fast  you  clapped  your  hands  with 
delight ;  and  Harry  and  Frank  threw  open 
the  window  and  rolled  up  all  they  could 
catch  into  a  little  ball.  It  reminded  me  of  a 
young  Hindoo  friend  who  was  with  us  a  few 
years  ago.  Though  he  was  many  years  older 
than  you,  he  had  never  seen  snow.  And  the 
first  time  the  lovely  flakes  came  falling  so 
softly  upon  the  dark  earth,  covering  up  care- 
fully every  ugly  thing  and  making  the  whole 
face  of  nature  so  bright  and  pure,  he  watched 
it  with  the  utmost  wonder  in  his  dark  eyes. 
Presently  he  stooped  and  gathered  a  handful, 
and  so  hurrying  home  with  it  placed  it  upon 
the  mantel  shelf  above  a  nice  glowing  tire. 
Some  one  coming  into  the  room  soon  after,  he 
sprang  to  the  shelf  to  show  his  treasure,  his 
big  pearl.  And,lo,  it  was  gone  !  a  few  drops 
of  water  were  all  that  remained  of  its  fleeting 
beauty.  After  he  had  been  longer  in  the 
country,  waded  through  many  snow-drifts, 
tossed  the  cold  balls  and  enjoyed  the  merry 
sleigh-ride,  he  loved  to  tell  of  his  first  experi- 
ence of  the  changing  form  of  snow.  Do  you 
know,  my  young  readers,  how  these  pretty 
things  which  drop  sometimes  so  softly,  and 
sometimes  whirl  so  wildly  are  made?  No? 
Well,  then,  let  me  try  and  tell  you,  for  we 
ought  all  to  know  and  understand  about  these 
things  that  we  see  so  often. 

Snow  is  formed  by  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which,  being  chilled,  falls  down  in 
flakes  more  or  less  thick.  In  our  climate 
these  flakes  are  pretty  large  ;  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  in  Lapland  they  are  sometimes 
so  small  as  to  resemble  fine  dry  powder.  This 
is  doubtless  caused  by  the  extreme  cold  which 
prevails  there.  And  it  is  also  remarked  that 
in  our  own  country  the  flakes  are  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  cold  is  less  severe,  and  they 
become  less  when  it  freezes  strongly.  The 
little  flakes  generally  resemble  hexagonal 
stars;  sometimes,  however,  they  have  eight 
angles,  and  others  ten,  and  some  of  them  have 
irregular  shapes.  The  best  way  of  observing 
them  is  to  receive  the  snow  on  black  paper": 
hitherto,  little  has  been  said  of  the  cause  of 
these  different  figures.  The  whiteness  of 
snow  maybe  thus  accounted  for;  it  is  ex- 
tremely light  and  thin,  consequently  Aill  of 
pores,  and  these  contain  air;  it  is  further 
composed  of  parts  more  Or  less  thick  and  com- 
pact ;  and  such  a  substance  does  not  permit 
the  sun's  rays  to  pass,  neither  does  it  absorb 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  reflects  them  vei  v 
powerfully,  and  this  gives  it  that  white  ap- 
pearnnee  which  we  see  in  it. 
Snow,  as  it  falls,  is  twenty-four  times  light* 
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er  than  water,  which  may  be  proved  by  melt- 
ing twenty- lour  measures  of  snow,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  produce  but  one  of  water. 

Snow  evaporates  considerably,  and  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  does  not  obstruct  this 
evaporation.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
snow  ever  falls  at  sea;  but  those  who  have 
navigated  the  northern  seas  in  winter  affirm 
that  they  have  there  seen  much  snow.  It  is 
well-known  that  high  mountains  are  never  en- 
tirely without  snow  ;  and  though  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  sometimes  melted,  new  flakes  soon 
replace  it.  The  air  being  much  warmer  in 
the  plains  than  on  the  mountains,  it  may 
rain  on  the  one  while  it  snows  on  the  other. 

Snow  has  several  uses.  As  the  cold  of 
winter  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  vege- 
table than  to  the  animal  kingdom,  plants 
would  perish  if  they  were  not  preserved  by 
some  covering.  God  has  then  designed  that 
the  rain,  which  during  the  same  summer,  de- 
scends to  refresh  and  re-animate  the  plants, 
should  fall  in  winter  like  soft  wool,  to  cover 
and  protect  them  from  the  injuries  they  must 
otherwise  sustain  from  the  frost  and  the  winds. 
When  the  snow  melts,  it  becomes  a  fruitful 
moisture  to  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time 
washes  away  from  the  winter  seeds  and  plants 
everything  that  might  prevent  or  injure  their 
growth;  and  any  superabundance  of  melted 
snow  that  then  remains,  goes  to  supply  the 
rivers  and  springs  that  suffered  during  the 
winter. 

So  you  see  everything  is  designed  for  us  as 
well  as  beauty.  You  love  the  snow  because 
you  can  coast  down  the  hills  made  smooth 
by  it,  or  dash  along  over  its  surface  drawn  by 
papa's  gay  Charley  or  Hob ;  and  you  do  not 
think,  perhaps,  that  to  the  little  snow-drops 
and  the  bright  crocus  it  is  a  warm  blanket, 
soft  as  any  down  that  wraps  you  from  the 
winter's  cold.  Cultivate,  dear  ones,  the  sense 
which  will  lead  you  to  see  the  use  and  beauty 
of  all  your  Heavenly  Father  has  made. 
—  Christian  Register. 

ITEMS. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  passed  both  Houses. 

The  President  has  signed  all  of  the  bills  passed  by 
Congress  aud  presented  for  his  signature,  including 
the  Indian  Appropriation  bill.  The  Indian  bill  con- 
tains a  proviso  that  nothing  in  it  shall  be  construed 
to  ratify  or  to  disapprove  any  Indian  treaty  made 
since  Seventh  month  20th,  1867.  It  also  contin- 
ues the  Board  of  Peace  Commissioners  another 
year. 

France  has  declared  war  against  Prussia,  the  pre- 
text being  the  dismissal  of  h,er  Ambassador  at 
Berlin. 

Delpino  says  that  of  the  124  flowering  plants  of 
Nova  Zembla  16  are  fertilized  by  bees,  84  by  bees 
and  flies,  and  24  by  the  wind.  AH  those  flowers 
that  formerly  existed  there  and  were  fertilized  by 
the  larger  beetles  and  moths  have  become  extinct 
with  the  disappearance  of  those  insects. 


M.  QuEtf  atlt,  the  persevering  observer  of  marine 
phenomena  in  the  Channel  betweeu  Great  Britain 
and  France,  has  recently  discovered  traces  of  a  sub- 
merged forest,  near  Hauteville-sur-mer,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  well-known  rock,  called  Maulieu. 
The  bank  of  vegetable  earth  and  turf,  in  which  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  still  fixed  by  the  roots,  is 
covered  with  water,  varying  in  depth  from  sixteen 
to  forty  feet.  The  oak  alone  has  p.eserved  its  origi- 
nal hardness,  all  the  other  species  of  wood  found 
being  almost  as  soft  as  paste,  although  they  still  re- 
tain their  color,  and  even  their  b  trk.  M.  Quenault 
supposes  that  the  immersion  of  the  forest  in  ques- 
tion dates  from  the  eighth  century  of  our  era. 

From  a  series  of  observations,  conducted  with 
great  care,  at  Monaco,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  Frence  scientist  reports  to  the  Academy 
the  presence  of  a  stratum  of  air  two  huudred  feet 
high,  extending  for  miles  inland,  which  is  constant- 
ly impregnated  with  saliue  particles.  This  saline 
stratum,  the  writer  asserts,  is  fou.'id  on  all  sea- 
coasts,  is  independent  of  barometric  pressure  or  the 
hydrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  due  to  the 
"  pulverization''  of  the  sea- water  by  the  breaking 
of  the  surf  upon  the  rocks.  He  contends  that  the 
phenomenon  he  points  out  must  not  be  confounded 
with  what  is  commonly  known  as  spray,  which  is 
of  a  coarse  nature,  aud  entirely  local  in  character. 

Revival  of  Peach  Trees. — A  discovery  of  no  small 
moment  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  and  communicated 
by  him  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of 
which  he  is  President.    Peach  trees  iu  this  vicinity, 
after  producing  a  few  crops,  not  only  cease  bearing 
but  perish  themselves  in  a  short  time  ;  whereas, 
their  natural  life  is  50  or  60  years,  or  more.  The 
cause  of  this  defective  power  of  growth  is  believed 
by  Dr.  Wood  to  be  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  potash 
in  the  soil,  aud  he  assures  us  that  if  this  alkali  be 
supplied  to  the  tree  so  that  it  shall  reach  the  small 
ioo'S  and  be  absorbed,  the  fruit- bearing  power  is 
restored,  and  the  tree  itstlf,  if  prematurely  perish- 
ing, is  revived.    Believing  with  most  persons  that 
the  cause  of  the  decay  lay  in  worms  at  the  root  of 
the  peach  tree,  he  put  in  operation  a  plan  which  he 
had  seen  his  father  perform  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  viz. :  of  digging  around  the  base  of  the  stem 
a  hole  four  or  five  inches  deep,  scraping  away  all 
the  worms  that  could  be  found  burrowing  at  the 
junction  of  the  stem  and  root,  and  tilting  the  hollow 
thus  made  with  fresh  wood  ashes  from  the  fire, 
which,  of  course,  retained  all  their  potash.  This 
was  done  in  the  autumn  of  1868  ;  and  with  a  result, 
in  the  following  spring,  at  which  he  was  himself  as- 
tonished.   The  trees  appeared  to  have  been  restored 
to  all  their  early  freshness  and  vigjr  ;  they  put 
forth  bright  green  leaves,  blossomed  copiously,  and 
bore  a  crop  of  fruit  such  as  they  had  never  borne 
before,  many  of  the  branches  breaking  down  under 
the  load  of  the  peaches.    Dr.  Wood,  in  reflecting  on  \ 
these  results,  and  noticing  that  several  of  the  peach  I 
trees  treated  had  no  worms,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  to  some  other  w 
cause  than  the  destruction  of  a  few  worms,  and  this  \\ 
cause  he  believes  to  be  the  ashes,  the  potash  of  which  M 
being  dissolved  by  the  rains,  had  descended  along 
the  roots  to  the  rootlets,  and  presented  to  them  the 
very  food  for  the  want  of  which  they  were  dyiug. 
Decaying  apple  trees  bearing  stinted  and  inedible  I 
fruit  have  been  revived  by  a  similar  process,  and  [ 
with  the  like  results.    All  of  Dr.  Wood's  orchards  j 
give  promise  of  an  abuudant  tupply  of  fruit  this 
season. —  Plnlada.  Ledger. 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  por  she  is  thy  life." 
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EXTRACTS    FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  324.) 

We  attended  what  was  called  the  youth's 
meeting  on  Sixth-day,  and  in  the  afternoon 
went  on  part  way  toward  Shrewsbury.  There 
is  much  heavy  sand  on  the  road  to  Shrews- 
bury, but  I  had  a  sprightly,  strong  horse  in 
his  prime :  he  did  not  mind  it  much,  and  was 
not  oppressed.  I  never  believed  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Christianity  to  oppress  man  or 
beast.  We  were  at  meeting  at  Shrewsbury 
on  First-day  morning,  at  Squan  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  Squankum  on  Second-day.  Tes- 
timony was  borne  to  the  Truth  in  all  the 
meetings,  and  timely  notice  having  been  giveu 
of  the  laat,  the  house  was  filled,  and  Henry 
thought  it  was  a  very  favored  meeting,  and 
seemed  like  a  crown  and  seal  to  the  visit.  We 
got  through  in  good  lime  :  all  seemed  to  come 
out  right  ;  and  we  arrived  at  my  house  on 
Third-day.  Found  the  family  in  health,  and 
all  well — a  blessing. 

We  attended  Quarterly  Meeting  as  pro- 
posed. Henry  was  well  satisfied  in  having 
done  so,  and  next  afternoon  I  took  him  safely 
home. 

I  might  have  mentioned,  just  above,  the 
following  account,  but  thought  it  better  not 
to  mix  things  : 

A  woman  Friend,  a  minister,  from  one  of 
the  Quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a,  female 
companion,  and  a  man  Friend  to  drive  ike 


carriage,  attended  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  on 
Fifth-day  came  to  our  house  and  remained 
till  next  morning.  She  told  me  they  were 
going  on  a  vistt  to  N.  England  and  take  meet- 
ings on  the  way,  and  wanted  to  have  a  meet- 
ing at  Trenton  to-morrow  forenoon,  one  at 
Stony  Brook,  and  another  at  New  Brunswick; 
and  wanted  me  to  attend  said  meetings  with 
her.  I  told  her  I  was  engaged  to  take  Henry 
Clifton  home  to-morrow,  he  having  kindly 
accompanied  me  to  the  meetings  in  Shrews* 
bury  and  Kahway  Quarter.  We  could  attend 
Trenton  meeting  with  her,  but  after  that  we 
must  go  on,  and  could  not  attend  the  others. 
She  said  if  I  could  not  attend  the  others  with 
her,  she  would  omit  meeting  at  Brunswick 
till  she  returned.  After  the  meeting  at  Tren- 
ton, we  all  dined  at  Thos.  C.  Sterling's.  Soon 
after  dinner,  I  said  it  was  time  Henry  and  I 
were  going:  it  was  a  long  afternoon's  ride; 
and  when  we  were  bidding  them  farewell) — 
whilst  the  woman  Friend's  band  was  in  mine 
— I  said  to  her,  "  Sarah,  I  want  thee  not  to 
be  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  testify  among  the 
people  wherever  thou  mayest  be,  that  the 
revelation  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to  the  soul 
is  the  rock  on  which  Christ builds  his  church." 
She  felt  its  force  and  applicability,  and.  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cheeks,  said.  "  1 
hope  I  never  shall."  I  was  told  that,  on  her 
return  from  the  visit  eastward,  ike  did  not 
have  a  meeting  at  Brunswick,  and  when  she 
came  to  Trenton,  did  not  go  to  the  Friend's 
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house  where  we  had  all  dined  together,  but 
stopped  at  a  house  where  they  were  not  mem- 
bers. The  Friend's  wife  where  we  had  dined 
hearing  where  she  was,  called  to  see  her,  and 
in  the  conversation  the  travelling  minister 
said  her  feelings  and  sentiments  were  much 
changed  from  what  they  were  when  she  went 
on  eastward.  She  had  been  told  that  a  pro- 
minent distinguished  minister  (naming  him) 
was  a  cunning,  artful  man,  and  was  deceiv- 
ing, and  she  believed  it.  Ah  !  dear  creature, 
she  had  listened  to  talebearing  and  detrac- 
tion and  evil  surmisings,  which  all,  and  es- 
pecially ministers,  ought  to  discountenance 
and  avoid,  lest  they  should  become  disquali- 
fied to  act  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  This  well-disposed  woman 
Friend,  who,  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
those  amongst  whom  she  came,  had  suffered 
prejudice  to  enter  and  have  place  in  her  mind, 
and  being  thereby  alienated,  turned  away 
and  rejected,  not  only  one,  but  all  whom  she 
had  heretofore  believed  to  be  her  best  friends. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  and  fall  I  at- 
tended to  the  remainder  of  the  concern,  as 
way  opened  from  time  to  time,  in  visiting 
some  of  the  meetings  in  Burlington  and  Had- 
donfiekl  Quarters,  and  returned  the  minute 
in  Twelfth  month,  and  had  peace  in  my  la- 
bors and  dedication. 

Having  for  some  time  felt  an  impression  of 
duty  to  attend  the  approaching  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  New  York,  in  the  Fifth  month,  1826, 
with  the  unity  of  Friends  therein,  as  expressed 
by  minute,  I  attended  said  meeting ;  and 
though  there  were  some  doings  and  propo- 
sitions made  by  some  who  attended  that 
caused  exercise  to  the  honest-hearted,  yet 
Truth  prevailed,  and  their  designs  were  frus- 
trated. I  returned  home  with  the  evidence 
that  it  was  right  I  had  attended  to  the  pros- 
pect. 

A  prospect  of  attending  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  resting  on  my  mind  with  increasing 
weight,  with  the  unity  of  Friends  I  attended 
said  meeting  in  Tenth  month  of  this  year,  and 
though  there  was  a  spirit  manifested  itself  in 
some  in  attendance  that  would  proscribe  and 
judge  their  brethren  and  sisters,  yet  it  was 
limited  and  controlled,  and  could  not  prevail. 
How  true  it  is  that  the  sincere  and  honest- 
tiearted,  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  lean  not 
to  their  own  understanding,  acquirements  or 
attainments,  have  nothing  to  fear!  And  yet 
what  a  frail,  finite  being  is  man  without  Di- 
vine aid  !  After  the  meeting  was  over  I  re- 
turned in  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  I  passed  through  a 
scene  of  deep  suffering  and  conflict  of  mind, 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. My  spirit  was  grieved  and  oppressed 
on  account  of  a  disposition  that  had  showed 


itself  for  several  years  in  some  of  our  promi- 
nent members,  who  had  been  used  to  taking 
the  lead  in  managing  the  affairs  of  our  So- 
ciety according  to  their  views,  and  not  being 
willing  to  yield,  were  determined  to  carry 
their  points  at  all  hazards — rule  or  rend  ;  and 
they  did  rend,  aided  by  Friends  that  came 
from  England  year  after  year,  with  certificates 
as  ministers ;  who  travelled,  some  of  them, 
from  year  to  year,  through  most  of  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  America;  and  their  object 
seemed  to  be  to  preach  up  and  promote  pe- 
culiar views  in  accordance  with  the  stand 
taken,  and  labored,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
to  make  converts,  and  prejudice  the  minds  of 
Friends  against  those  whose  views  were  not  in 
accordance  with  their  own  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  was  sensible  of,  and  deplored  the  evil  this 
spirit  of  domination  and  proscription  had  oc- 
casioned, and  would,  in  the  heretofore  peace- 
ful Society  of  Friends,  sever  the  bonds  of 
union,  and  separate  between  chief  friends  who 
had  felt  as  brothers  and  worshipped  harmoni- 
ously together. 

Feeling  sympathy  for  the  Friends  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Rahway  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
also  in  some  other  places,  a  minute  of  the 
unity  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  furnished, 
embracing  the  above  Quarterly  Meeting,  also 
Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  some 
other  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  as  way  might 
open  and  Truth  direct.  I  attended  Shrews- 
bury and  Rahway  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Sec- 
ond month,  1828  ;  and  though  there  was  some 
interruption  and  difficulty  raised  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  meeting  for  business  by  some  in 
attendance,  yet,  after  some  time,  those  who 
had  occasioned  the  interruption  and  raised 
the  difficulty  withdrew.  Then  the  business: 
of  the  meeting  was  conducted  orderly,  har- 
moniously and  to  edification,  and  closed  under 
a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and  a  desire  for 
the  good  of  all.  Oh  that  we  all  would  dwell 
under  the  like  feeling  as  was  set  forth  by  the 
heavenly  host  praising  God  at  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah — "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  anc 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men."  Af- 
ter meeting  we  returned  home,  my  wife  beinc 
with  me.  We  went  again  and  attended  th< 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield 
held  that  month  at  Plainfield,  it  being  heh 
alternately  at  each  place.  I  had  service  in 
the  meeting.  In  company  with  auothel 
Friend,  I  also  attended  Shrewsbury  Monthl  j 
Meeting;  and  as  way  opened,  and  my  mini 
felt  particularly  drawn,  attended  other  meell 
ings  in  New  Jersey. 

With  the  unity  of  Friends  I  visited  Wes 
bury  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Long  Island  if 
Fourth  month  :  attended  to  my  feelings  in  thj 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  spat 
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as  I  was  moved  to  speak.  When  the  clerk 
read  the  opening  minute,  a  Friend  or  two  ob- 
jected to  my  sitting  in  the  meeting  for  busi- 
ness, and  proposed  adjourning  the  meeting  if 
I  did  not  withdraw.  I  answered  that  I  had 
come  in  love  to  sit  with  Friends  in  their  meet- 
ing, and  if  it  was  adjourned,  I  should  feel 
bound  to  assemble  with  them  when  they  again 
met.  This  ended  the  matter,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  attended  to.  Next 
day,  in  the  General  Quarterly  Meeting,  my 
mind  was  early  impressed  with  feelings  and 
some  expressions,  to  which  utterance  was 
given  in  a  short  testimony.  Elias  Hicks  fol- 
lowed in  communication,  and  Truth  was  in 
dominion.  When  the  business  was  opened, 
the  same  that  objected  to  my  sitting  yesterday 
did  so  to-day;  but  it  did  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  its  busi- 
ness in  order.  This  Quarterly  Meeting  en- 
dorsed its  unity  on  the  certificate  Jericho 
Monthly  Meeting  had  given  Elias  Hicks  to 
visit  meetings  in  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  &c.  I 
returned  from  this  little  visit  well  satisfied 
that  I  had  been  in  my  place  in  giving  up  to 
this  small  service. 

Obtained  a  minute  in  Ninth  month  to  at- 
tend iiaddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
also  to  have  some  meetings  in  New  Jersey  as 
way  might  open.  And  after  having  finished 
the  service,  returned  the  minute  in  Fifth  mo., 
1829,  and  obtained  one  to  attend  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  also  to  visit  some  meet- 
ings in  one  or  two  of  the  Quarters  adjacent 
to  the  city.  Returned  said  minute  in  Sixth 
month,  and  informed  my  friends  I  had  at- 
tended the  meetings  in  prospect,  and  felt 
peace  in  having  so  done. 

The  importance  of  a  religious  visit  being 
made  to  the  families  of  the  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting  having  for  some  time  rested  with 
weight  on  my  mind,  I  spread  it  before  the 
meeting  in  Second  month,  1831;  and  the 
meeting  approving  of  such  a  visit  being  made, 
I  informed  Friends  I  was  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  vist,  aqd  my  brother  Stephen 
Comfort  expressing  his  willingness  to  accom- 
pany me,  the  meeting  united  with  us  therein, 
and  encouraged  other  Friends  who  might  feel 
their  minds  drawn  to  aid  in  the  concern  to 
accompany  us.  The  subject  being  opened  in 
women's  meeting,  I  obtained  its  unity  also.  \V e 
were  joined  in  the  visit  by  two  women  Friends, 
one  a  minister  and  the  other  an  elder.  Pro- 
ceeded in  the  visit  pretty  directly,  and  report 
was  made  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Third 
month  that  we  had  paid  a  satisfactory  visit 
to  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  meeting. 
Family  visits  rightly  performed  are  profitable 
and  edifying  to  both  the  vititors  and  visited, 
and  owned  by  the  Head  of  the  Church. 


Feeling  an  engagement  of  mind  to  attend 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  I  opened  it  in 
our  Monthly  Meeting  in  Fifth  month,  1832. 
The  meeting  expressed  their  unity  by  minute. 
I  attended  said  Yearly  Meeting  co  satisfac- 
tion, and  returned  in  peace. 

In  Tenth  month,  1834,  under  a  concern  for 
the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  good 
cause  in  which  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
is  engaged,  and  with  the  unity  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  I  attended  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Homed  while  in  Baltimore  with  my  kind 
friends  Philip  E.  Thomas  and  family."  The 
Yearly  Meeting  was  well  conducted,  and  I 
returned  in  peace. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1835  ray  beloved 
wife  was  released  from  the  conflicts  of  mor- 
tality, and  from  the  sufferings  and  trials  in- 
separable from  this  state  of  being.  Though 
great  was  our  loss,  yet  I  have  an  unshaken 
assurance  that  her  purified  spirit  is  forever 
safe  in  that  state  of  unfading  bliss  prepared 
for  the  righteous  and  just  of  all  generations. 

She  was  for  several  years  in  a  delicate  state 
of  health,  being  afflicted  at  times  with  a 
troublesome  cough,  but  kept  about  mostly 
until  the  19th  of  First  month,  1835,  when  she 
was  taken  more  unwell,  and  generally  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  During  her  illness  she  ut- 
tered many  savory  and  instructive  expres- 
sions, among  which  are  the  following: — "I 
have  loved  the  Truth  from  a  child,  and  de- 
sired to  do  right,  and  have  now  been  looking 
over  my  past  life;  and  though  I  have  not  al- 
ways done  the  best  I  might  have  done,  and 
have  made  some  misses,  yet  I  do  not  find  any 
thing  that  now  rests  as  a  weight  or  burden  on 
my  mind,  as  standing  against  me,  or  remain- 
ing in  my  way."  At  another  time,  speaking 
of  the  prospect  of  her  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, said  "she  was  resigned,  and  found  noth- 
ing in  her  way;  and  that  if  it  should  please 
the  Heavenly  Father  to  admit  her  into  one 
of  the  humblest  mansions  in  bliss,  she  did  not 
ask  nor  desire  more."  On  another  o<"asion 
she  observed:  "If  it  was  consistent  with  the 
Divine  will  to  cut  the  work  short,  she  should 
esteem  it  a  favor;"  adding,  41  but  I  ought  not 
to  desire,  and  have  no  right  to  expect,  lo  bo 
exempt  from  that  portion  of  bodily  Buffering 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  bodily  strength.  I 
desire  to  be  favored  with  patience  to  endure, 
to  the  end."  She  was  remarkably  Favored  to 
experience  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire. 

Addressing  our  children,  she  gave  them 
judicious,  suitable  advice,  reminding  them  of 
the  care  she  had  taken  to  bring  them  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  and  desiring  they 
would  not  depart  therefrom  when  she  wan 
gone.  Adverting  to  the  satisfaction  she  had 
in  her  family  and  children,  said  :  "  She  should 
have  been  willing  to  have  remained  longer 
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with  us  if  it  had  been  her  lot,  but  that  she 
was  resigned — that  she  loved  us  all  as  much 
as  ever  she  had  done — but  that  she  must 
leave  all  and  be  gathered  to  her  everlasting 
rest." 

On  being  inquired  of  in  the  morning  how 
she  had  rested  through  the  night,  said  "  she 
had  slept  but  little,  the  cough  was  so  trouble- 
some ;  adding,  "  it  was  wearing  her  out  fast — 
would  be  a  means  of  shortening  the  work ; 
and  desired  she  might  be  favored  with  pa- 
tience to  the  end. 

On  being  told  the  doctor  supposed  she 
might  continue  a  week  or  two,  she  meekly 
replied,  "  I  hope  it  will  please  the  Heavenly 
Father  to  grant  my  release  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  that."  After  a  solemn  pause  she 
broke  forth  thus  :  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O 
Father,  be  done."  She  was  preserved  in  a 
calm,  resigned  and  peaceful  state  of  mind, 
and  quietly  passed  away  about  noon  on  Sev- 
enth-day, the  7th  of  Third  month,  in  the  55th 
year  of  her  age.  Her  remains  were  interred 
in  Friends'  burying-ground  at  the  Falls  on 
the  9th.  A  solemn  meeting  was  held  on  the 
occasion,  and  several  appropriate  testimonies 
borne  in  the  meeting — as  also  at  the  house 
before  the  deceased  was  moved  from  it. 

This  testimony  remains  with  me  in  regard 
to  her  worth : 

She  was  neat  and  cleanly  in  her  person, 
and  in  every  thing  that  she  turned  her  hand 
to.  She  scrupulously  refrained,  for  more  than 
the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life,  from  gratify- 
ing herself  by  partaking  of  any  of  the  sweets 
or  luxuries  known  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  labor  of  the  poor,  degraded,  afflicted,  un- 
requited slaves.  She  never  oppressed  any, 
but  ever  willingly  took  upon  herself  her  full 
portion  in  every  needful  labor  and  service. 

She  was  true  and  faithful  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life. 

As  a  daughter,  she  was  dutiful  and  obedi- 
ent to  her  parents. 

As  a  wife,  she  was  a  faithful  companion  and 
helpmeet,  cheerfully  and  diligently  perform- 
ing her  part  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
female  head  of  a  family. 

As  a  mother,  she  was  prudent  and  skilful 
in  the  management,  care  and  right  training 
up  of  her  children,  teaching  them,  from  their 
early  infancy,  both  by  example  and  precept, 
the  government  and  proper  regulation  of  their 
tempers  and  minds,  and  that  their  hands  also 
should  be  innocently  and  usefully  employed. 
She  never  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  nor  suf- 
fered passion  or  prejudice  to  influence  her 
words  or  her  actions. 

As  a  neighbor  and  member  of  civil  society, 
she  was  kind  and  obliging ;  no  tattler  or  busy- 
body in  the  concerns  of  others,  but  a  sympa- 
thizer with  all  in  affliction,  and  ever  ready 


and  willing  to  reach  forth  a  hand  of  help 
when  needed. 

As  a  Christian  and  member  of  religious  so- 
ciety, she  was  a  good  example  in  uprightness, 
temperance  and  moderation,  and  careful  and 
diligent  in  the  observance  of  the- order  of  the 
gospel.  She  stood  for  many  years  in  the  sta- 
tion of  an  elder  in  the  church  :  the  stability  of 
her  conduct  and  solid,  consistent  deportment 
evinced  a  qualification  of  mind  for  the  im- 
portant service,  which  she  filled  with  meek- 
ness and  wisdom. 

\  (To  be  continued.) 

There  are  moments  when  nature  seems  to 
feel  the  reverent  heart  of  her  children,  when 
man  is  no  longer  the  dreaded  enemy  of  the 
animals,  but  their  trusted  companion,  who 
shares  with  them  the  lordship  of  the  earth. 
This  is  the  time  of  promise,  which  the  proph- 
ets have  seen  in  holy  hours,  and  which  still 
surprises  men  in  sacred  moments." 

A  Testimony  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  concerning  our  beloved  deceased 
Friend,  Daniel  Quinby. 
When  those,  like  this  our  beloved  friend, 
have  from  their  youth  been  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the    Lord,  and  have  passed 
through    the    probations    and  vicissitudes 
of   this    life,   till    they   have    arrived  at 
old  age,  and   have   evinced   in  that  life, 
their  reliance  on,  and   confidence  in,  the 
power  of  the  Great  Creator  and  Controller,  to  i 
preserve  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  enemies  of  their 
own  households — when  these  have  passed  I 
away,  leaving  an  evidence,  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  missteps,  their  deviations  consequent 
upon  unwatchfulness,  which  must  be  atoned 
for  through  suffering,  they  had,  by  returning 
to  the  guide  they  had  forsaken,  been  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  presence  of  their  God,  and  when 
summoned  to  their  eternal  home,  have  been 
found  in  readiness — it  may  be  beneficial  to 
preserve  some  account  of  the  conflict  through 
which  they  have  passed,  of  the  temptations 
which  have  assailed  them  and  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  overcome,  of  the  dis- 
couraging seasons  which  they  have  witnessed,  t 
of  the  victories  achieved,  and  the  evidence  of  I 
the  long  suffering,  forbearance  and  kindness  I 
of  a  gracious  God,  as  manifested  in  their  ex-  j 
perience,  that  it  may  afford  some  encourage- 1 
ment  to  those  who  survive  them — to  the  youth, ! 
to  persevere  in  dedicating  the  morning  of  their  I 
Jives  to  the  requirements  of  Truth ;  to  the 
middle  aged,  not  to  shrink  nor  falter,  though  | 
deep  trials  surround  them;  to  the  aged,  notj 
to  relax  their  vigilance,  remembering,  "  that  I 
the  crown  is  received  only  at  the  end  of  the 
race." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the 
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^own  of  Westchester,  WestchesterCo.,N.Y.,on 
9th  of  Third  month,  1778.  He  was  the  son  of 
Moses  and  Bathsheba  Quinby,  who  it  appears 
were  active  and  devoted  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  were  deeply  concerned 
to  exercise  a  careful  interest  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children  ;  which  no  doubt 
had  a  beneficial  and  lasting  effect  upon  him 
in  his  after  life. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  thoughtful 
youth,  and  by  the  operation  of  Divine  Power 
upon  his  tender  and  susceptible  mind,  was 
restrained  from  many  of  the  follies  and  snares 
that  beset  the  path  of  the  young;  and  as  he 
wras  attentive  to  this  operation,  his  love  for 
things  of  an  immortal  nature  waxed  stronger, 
and  he  became  willing  to  devote  the  morning 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  Truth  ;  so  that 
from  an  account  left  by  himself,  dated  28th 
of  5th  month  1797,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  evinces  the  concern  which 
rested  on  his  mind  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  and  that  he  was  exercised  to  travel 
with  his  brethren  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
It  also  appears  that  about  this  time  he  was 
made  sensible  that  his  Heavenly  Father  was 
preparing  him  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
into  which  field  of  service  he  was  soon  called  ; 
much  to  the  satisfaction  and  approbation  of 
his  friends.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Lord  had  not  designed  that  his  labors  in 
His  cause  should  be  confined  at  or  about 
home,  for  in  the  year  1800,  we  find  that  he 
was  drawn  to  make  a  religious  visit  to  other 
parts  of  the  heritage ;  and  from  season  to 
season,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he  was  called 
to  services  in  this  field  of  labor,  till  he  had 
visited  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  on 
this  contineut. 

His  ministry  was  particularly  calculated  to 
reach  and  tender  the  feelings  of  his  hearers, 
and  hence  bore  an  evidence  that  it  was  a 
religion  of  love  he  was  engaged  to  promulgate, 
and  that  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
service  he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  Such 
Was  the  marked  effect  of  the  restraining, 
leading  and  directing  power  of  the  great  I  Am, 
as  manifested  through  him,  that  a  friend  who 
traveled  with  him,  while  on  one  of  his 
journeys,  (and  who  now  is  a  valued  minister,) 
once  remarked  that  he  then  thought  him  the 
most  innocent  person  lie  ever  met. 

He  was  of  a  very  lively  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  of  an  ardent  and  impulsive 
temperament,  which  sometimes,  while  not 
iufficiently  on  the  watch,  led  him  to  act  with- 
out reflection,  and  hence  occasioned  seasons  of 
wading  through  suffering,  so  that  to  attain  to 
thai  sweetness  and  iunocency  of  life  which 
marked  his  course  in  general,  was  the  resilll 

of  an  adherence  and  an  obedience  to  the 
lequirings  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  as  im- 


mediately manifested  in  the  secret  of  his  soul, 
and  by  no  means  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  his  natural  will. 

His  feeling  mind  and  the  love  which  flowed 
through  him  towards  the  human  family,  led 
him  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted,  to  mingle 
his  sympathies  with  the  bereaved  ;  and  as  he 
was  qualified  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  to  offer  counsel  and  encouragement, 
he  wras  made  an  instrument  to  revive  their 
drooping  spirits  and  turn  their  hearts  to  the 
Great  Consoler,  whence  only  they  could 
derive  strength  and  the  spirit  of  resignation, 
to  patiently  bear  their  allotments  ;  or  to  sound 
a  word  of  warning  to  those  wTho,  while  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health,  or  sailing,  as  it  were, 
along  the  smooth  sea  of  prosperity,  had  been 
neglectful  of  their  higher  duties,  and  to  stir 
up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance, 
that  they  might  fulfil  the  end  for  which  they 
were  brought  into  being. 

Having  known  in  his  own  experience,  the 
good  results  arising  from  the  care  of  concerned 
parents,  in  watching  over  their  children,  he 
was  often  led  to  admonish  those  who  were 
filling  that  responsible  station,  to  seek  first  to 
know  a  state  of  acceptance  and  union  with 
the  Father,  and  they  would  be  enabled  to 
hand  forth  suitable  counsel  to  their  children 
and  be  instrumental  in  inducing  them  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  His  service,  often 
remarking,  that  should  they  not  live  to 
behold  the  desired  results  arising  therefrom, 
it  might  be  "  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
which  would  be  found  after  many  days ;"  and 
oft  did  he  plead  with  the  dear  children,  to 
attend  to  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  their 
parents,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to 
give  up,  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  morning  of 
their  lives,  bearing  his  testimony  from  his  own 
experience,  that  they  would  never  have  cause 
to  regret  it ;  reminding  them  that  they  had 
no  lease  for  their  lives,  and  remarking  to 
them  that  some  of  their  parents  might  live  to 
see  the  grass  grow  over  their  graves. 

He  was  exemplary  in  the  attendance  of  all 
our  religious  meetings,  and  was  careful  to  be 
found  in  his  place,  when  at  home  and  health 
permitted — not  allowing  the  things  of  earth  to 
keep  him  away;  and  was  deeply  concerned 
for  the  faithful  maintenance  of  all  our  testi- 
monies; and  though  there  may  have  been 
moments  when  he  appeared  to  falter  in  fully 
carrying  them,  or  some  of  them,  out.  we  are 
convinced  that  it  was  not  from  a  wrong 
intention,  but  that  in  moments  of  unwatehful- 
ness,  or  of  too  fancied  security,  which  all  the 
deVoted  followers  of  the  La 010  know  thev  are 
liable  to,  he  may  have  stepped  a>ide  ;  yet  we 
believe  he  was  ever  willing,  on  calm  reflection, 
to  admit  his  error  and  to  endeavor  to  make 
amends  therefor. 
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He  was  concerned  to  faithfully  maintain 
our  testimony  against  Slavery;  and  often, 
when  brought  into  the  society  of  slaveholders, 
labored  to  convince  them  of  its  impropriety; 
and  for  many  years  endeavored  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  produce  of  slave  labor. 

On  the  21st  of  the  11th  month,  1798,  he 
was  married  to  Annie,  daughter  of  David  and 
Naomi  Halsted,  of  the  town  of  Purchase, 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  In  her  he 
found  a  true  helpmeet,  and  one  who  was  alike 
concerned  for  the  promotion  of  Truth,  being 
an  approved  minister,  and  one  who  labored 
faithfully  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  They 
continued  to  live  thus  harmoniously  together 
for  about  five  years,  when  she  was  removed 
by  death,  and  our  beloved  friend  was  made  to 
drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction. 

In  the  11th  month,  1804,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Deborah  Powell,  of  the  town 
of  Clinton,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  with 
whom  he  lived  nearly  forty- seven  years,  in 
much  harmony  and  affection.  She  shared  in 
the  deep  exercises  of  his  mind,  and  encouraged 
him  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  duty  ;  cheer- 
fully taking  upon  herself  the  superintendance 
of  his  business  while  he  was  absent  in  the 
performance  of  his  religious  obligations  ;  thus 
proving  a  true  and  sympathizing  companion 
to  him.  In  6th  month,  ltt52,  he  again  entered 
into  a  marriage  connection,  which,  however, 
proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  our  beloved 
friend,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  was  found  off 
the  watch  ;  but  here  He  who  had  been  his 
guide  from  early  youth,  who  had  followed 
him,  counseled,  reproved  and  assisted  him  in 
his  riper  years,  still  followed  him  ;  and  by 
wading  through  deep  suffering,  in  which  this 
misstep  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  he  was 
enabled  to  return  -to  his  Father's  house,  (and 
we  have  no  doubt  wrs  received  into  full 
acceptance  with  him ;)  so  that  those  wTith 
whom  he  was  immediately  associated  in  re- 
ligious communion,  though  they  had  mourned 
while  beholding  his  pathway  overshadowed 
as  by  a  cloud,  were  made  to  rejoice  when  that 
cloud  had  passed  away,  and  his  declining  sun 
shone  forth  in  its  wonted  clearness.  His  coun- 
tenance assumed  that  sweetness  and  innocency 
of  expression  that  denotes  a  mind  in  union 
with  the  Father.  And  his  public  labors 
again  evinced,  in  the  life  and  power  that 
accompanied  them,  that  they  emanated  from, 
and  were  owned  by,  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  deep  feeling  of  love  with  which 
his  mind  again  appeared  to  be  clothed,  mani- 
fested itself  in  his  social  intercourse  with  his 
friends  ;  many  bearing  testimony  to  the  ten- 
dering, harmonizing,  and  solemn  influence 
with  which  their  minds  were  impressed  while 
thus  mingling  with  him. 


Thus  it  is  clearly  evidenced  by  this  severe 
ordeal  through  which  our  beloved  friend 
passed,  the  truths  that  none  are  safe  only  as 
they  maintain  the  watch  ;  and  that  the  Lord 
will  not  forsake  those  who  may  have  fallen 
into  the  snares  of  the  enemy ;  if  they  turn 
unto  him  and  repent,  He  will  overlook  and 
forgive  their  errors,  and  again  receive  them 
into  acceptance  and  communion  with  Him. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  weary 
pilgrim,  the  tried  and  faithful  soldier  in  the 
Christian  warfare,  was  about  to  reap  the 
fruition  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations.  He  had 
been  gradually  failing  for  the  last  year,  but 
continued  to  get  out  to  meetings  occasionally, 
until  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  something  of  the  character 
of  erysipelas,  but  appeared  to  be  recovering 
slowly  therefrom  until  about  a  week  before 
his  death,  when  he  grew  worse,  and  continued 
gradually  to  sink.  On  Seventh-day  preceding 
his  dissolution,  on  being  inquired  of  by  a 
friend  who  called  to  see  him,  if  he  thought  it 
was  his  last  sickness,  he  remarked,  that  "it 
was  hidden  from  him  ;"  and  then  said,  "  what- 
ever the  event,  all  was  peace,"  and  continued 
to  speak  about  twenty  minutes  ;  remarking,  in 
regard  to  the  struggles  and  striving  of  men  to 
procure  and  accumulate  this  wwld's  goods, 
that  the  folly  of  such  a  course  was  never  more 
apparent  than  at  that  time,  and  then  repeated 
many  passagesof -Scripture,  as  descriptive  of 
the  peaceful,  trusting  state  of  his  mind ; 
among  which,  that  seemed  most  to  impress 
the  mind  of  the  friend  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  was  a  quotation  from  Habakkuk, 
chapter  iii.,  17th  and  18th  verses  :  "  Although 
the  figtree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  the  vines  ;  the  labor  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ; 
the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and 
Ui ere  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall.  Yet  I  will 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation."  In  the  evening  following,  he 
sank  away  into  a  drowsy  state  and  seemed 
gradually  to  lose  both  his  sight  and  hearing  ; 
from  which  state  he  did  not  fully  arouse,  but 
continued  slowly  to  sink  until  Second  day 
evening  the  27th  of  12th  month,  1858,  when  he 
quietly  passed  away  like  one  going  to  sleep, 
aged  80  years,  9  months  and  18  days. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  29th,  at  the 
Meeting-house  in  Mendon,  and  was  largely 
attended  ;  and  living  testimonies  were  borne 
to  the  efficacy  of  that  Rock  which  followed 
Israel,  which  Rock  was  Christ,  to  govern  man 
and  guide  him  home  to  the  mansions  of 
eternal  rest. 

Though  our  beloved  friend  has  passed  to 
that  "  bourne  wdience  no  traveler  returns,"  we 
feel  that  the  testimony  he  has  left  behind  him, 
in  the  minds  of  his  friends  and  in  the  general 
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tenor  of  the  life  he  has  lived,  bearing  evidence 
that  it  was  through  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Goodness  that  he  was  carried  through,  so  as  in 
the  end  to  receive  the  reward  of"  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant," — speaks  to  us  who 
survive  liim,  in  impressive  language,  "Come, 
follow  me,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  follow 
Christ." 

Signed  in  and  by  direction  of  Rochester 
Monthly    Meeting    of    Friends,    held  at 
Rochester,  25th  of  2d  mo.,  1859. 
John  J.  Cornell,  j  C/erk, 
Mary  T.  Frost,     j  Clerk  for  the  day. 

The  giving  of  a  wise  reproof  requires  much 
Christian  prudence  and  delicate  discretion. 
Il  is  not  by  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  exposure 
of  failings  that  we  must  attempt  to  reclaim  an 
erring  brother. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  OMAHA  AGENCY. 

3d  mo.  13th,  1870. 
One  of  the  most  terrific  snow  storms  is  now 
going  on  that  I  ever  witnessed.  A  perfect 
fury  of  the  feathery  deluge  dashes  and 
whirls,  and  anew  rushes  with  headlong  vio- 
lence past  the  window  where  I  am  writing. 
The  blinding  drifts  shut  out  the  view  except 
for  a  few  paces.  It  is  almost  dangerous  to 
venture  out  of  sight  of  the  house.  Once  upon 
the  prairie  all  parts  look  so  much  alike,  that 
the  traveller  soon  gets  bewildered  and  wanders 
round  and  in  vain,  in  quest  of  some  retreat 
to  shelter  him  from  the  pitiless  storm.  Per- 
sons have  been  frozen  to  death  in  such  storms 
as  this,  when  attempting  to  reach  the  barn  or 
stabling  only  a  few  paces  distant  from  their 
homes.  It  is  now  near  one  P.  M. :  the  mer- 
cury has  varied  from  one  to  three  degrees 
above  zero  during  the  forenoon.  Such  is 
northern  Nebraska.  We  have  been  busily 
engaged^  in  putting  in  complete  order  the  mill, 
and  setting  the  new  steam-engine  in  its  place. 
Before  we  stopped  the  mill,  I  told  the  In- 
dians if  they  would  get  a  pile  of  logs  ahead 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  mill,  I  would  be 
satisfied  ;  and  they  have  been  as  good  as  my 
word,  for  I  believe  if  they  were  rolled  up  iii 
a  pile  they  would  reach  even  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  mill.  A  complete  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  dreams  of  these  Oma- 
has.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  thought  de- 
grading for  a  man  to  work — labor  was  only 
fit  for  squaws.  Now  they  have  some  induce- 
ment to  labor,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  the 
charm.  A  local  habitation,  a  place  to  call 
home,  proves  dear  to  the  heart  even  of  a 
wandering  people.  The  Indians  are  now  vic- 
ing with  each  other  in  vigorous  efforts  to  get 
their  logs  hauled  to  the  mill,  to  build  their 

houses.    When  I  succeeded  in  getting  one  or 

two  hundred   logs  out  ahead    ready  to  he 


hauled  to  the  mill,  the  wise  old  Indians  shook 
their  heads  and  said  they  would  lie  on  the 
ground  and  rot,  as  they  had  done  in  former 
times ;  but  now  that  we  have  about  two 
thousand  cut  ahead,  they  come  to  me  and 
want  to  know  where  they  shall  cut  more  logs, 
as  they  find  they  have  not  near  enough  to 
build  all  the  houses  that  are  wanted.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  beginning  to  have  faith  both 
in  the  Government  and  its  accredited  agents 
and  employees.  They  find  we  go  to  work 
and  do  what  we  promise.  The  men  are  now 
going  to  work  in  earnest,  but  the  squaws  are 
used  to  drudging,  and  still  do  a  great  deal  of 
the  outdoor  labor,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  wood  for  the  family,  which  is  no 
small  matter  in  this  severe  climate.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  tribe  still  pass  the  winter 
in  tents  made  of  coarse  muslin  or  buffalo 
robes  denuded  of  the  hair.  To  have  nothing 
but  one  thickness  of  muslin  between  half-clad 
human  beings,  and  all  out  of  doors,  when  the 
thermometer  is  15  degrees  below  zero,  and  a 
slim  supply  of  wood,  don't  seem  like  a  very 
luxurious  or  even  comfortable  way  of  living. 
I  must  tell  thee  how  a  squaw  manages  to  get 
a  supply  of  wood  to  her  domicil.  She  sallies 
out  axe  in  hand,  being  provided  with  a  long 
strip  of  raw  buffalo  hide,  called  a  lariette, 
which  is  used  to  tie  their  ponies ;  also  a 
shorter  strap  with  two  broad  bands  attached 
to  it.  She  proceeds  to  some  prostrate  dead 
tree  or  stump,  where,  by  plying  vigorous 
strokes,  she  slabs  off  enough  faggots  to  fill  a 
wheelbarrow.  She  then  proceeds  to  lash  the 
lariette  round,  so  as  to  secure  the  pile  in  a 
compact  bundle;  after  which  the  short  strap 
with  the  two  wide  bands  is  fastened  round 
the  bundle  with  the  bands  hanging  loose. 
She  then  lies  down  with  her  back  upon  the 
load  and  draws  the  two  wide  bands  overhead, 
one  of  which  she  fastens  across  her  breast  or 
neck  just  above  the  shoulders,  and  the  other 
across  her  forehead.  She  then  rolls  herself 
up  like  a  hoop,  bending  her  head  and  body 
forward,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  load  is 
brought  upon  her  back  and  shoulders;  she 
then  rises  upon  her  knees,  and  then  "  Comes 
the  tug  of  war."  Certain  muscles  are  then 
brought  into  requisition  for  certain.  By  the 
aid  of  a  cane  she  rises  with  one  mighty  effort 
to  her  feet  with  the  huge  burden  towering  in 
the  air,  and,  bending  her  body  forward--,  she  sets 
out  for  the  wigwam.  1  had  the  curiosity  one 
day,  as  1  was  riding  along  in  the  old  agency 
buggy,  to  get  out  and  try  the  weight  of  a  log 
that  one  of  the  squaws  was  staggering  up  the 
hill  with;  but  1  might  almost  as  well  have 
lii'ted  the  corner  of  a  barn.  At  another 
time  I  overtook  an  old  woman,  perhaps  SO 
yeari  Of  age,  with  an  immense  load  on  her 
back.    I  shook  my  finger  at  her,  ami  told 
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her  pe-ash  zhe,  which  means  bad.  She  looked 
at  me  in  amazement  and  hesitated,  when  I 
made  motions  to  put  her  load  in  the  buggy. 
However,  she  at  last  slipped  the  bands  over 
her  head  and  lowered  the  load  to  the  ground, 
after  which  with  much  ado  we  managed  to 
tumble  the  bundle  into  the  bottom  of  the 
buggy,  but  she  would  not  get  in  herself  when  I 
motioned  her  to  do  so.  So  I  drove  on,  and 
she  trudged  on  behind,  looking  a  good  deal 
perplexed  at  such  a  ridiculous  spectacle  as 
the  "  Major"  driving  along  with  her  bundle, 
while  she  walked  empty-handed  behind.  At 
last  she  reached  her  domicil,  when  a  lot  of 
squaws  came  out  to  enjoy  the  novel  spectacle, 
and  assist  me  to  drag  the  bundle  out  of  the 
buggy  and  deposit  it  in  its  place.  I  intend 
to  break  up  this  practice  after  awhile,  but  at 
present  they  have  not  teams  and  wagons  suf- 
ficient to  haul  wood  for  all  the  tribe. 

When  we  were  about  to  set  the  new  boiler 
for  the  steam  saw-mill,  I  had  to  send  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  get  a  thousand  of  bricks,  which 
cost  $14,  and  $29  for  hauling,— in  all  $43 
for  one  thousand  bricks.  Since  then  we  have 
been  prospecting  about  for  clay,  which  is  very 
scarce  here,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  de- 
posit large  enough  to  supply  all  Nebraska 
for  years  to  come,  with  abundance  of  sand 
adjoining  to  make  it  the  proper  strength,  and 
a  spring  of  water  at  hand  to  temper  the  clay. 
So  I  set  the  Indians  to  work  cutting  up  the 
tops  of  trees  where  they  had  cut  logs  for 
building  chimneys,  walling  wells,  and  con- 
structing foundations  for  the  new  cottages, 
which  I  hope  to  see  dotted  over  the  prairie 
ere  the  fading  of  the  autumn  flowers. 

E.  P. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  am  glad  I  still  hold  a  place  in  thy  re- 
membrance, for  I  very  often  think  of  thee 
with  desires  for  thy  good.  Truly  it  may  be 
said,  what  greater  joy  can  we  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  life  have  than  to  see  the  children 
walking  in  the  truth.  It  is  to  you  we  are  to 
look  for  a  succession  of  standard  bearers.  I 
trust  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  bear  the  turn- 
ing and  overturnings  of  the  holy  Hand,  for 
it  is  said,  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He 
chasteneth,"  and  if  He  hide  his  face  from  thee 
for  a  season,  be  willing  to  go  into  suffering, 
and  do  not  stir  up  nor  awake  the  Beloved 
until  He  please."  Surely  we  can  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  through  heavenly  love  and 
mercy  that  finite  man  should  at  any  time  be 
favored  with  the  Divine  Presence.    We  may 


exclaim  with  one  formerly,  "  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him ;  or  the  son  of 
man  that  Thou  visitest  him  ? 

Were  we  willing  to  resign  our  wills  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  when  any  duty  presents  to 
close  in  with  it,  we  would  escape  much  of  our 
present  trouble.  We  are  told  that  if  we  ex- 
pect to  be  rulers  over  much,  we  must  first  be 
faithful  in  little  things.  Here,  my  dear  child, 
is  where  many  miss  it — not  being  obedient  in 
what  appears  to  our  view  to  be  little  things. 
The  word  to  thee  is,  "  Be  thou  faithful  in  a 
little,  and  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  more." 
We  must  begin  with  A,  B,  C.  We  cannot 
advance  in  the  school  of  Christ  without  being 
obedient  in  little  things. 

You  have  been  blessed  in  your  city.  May 
you  all  be  humble  under  the  many  favors 
bestowed,  and  watch  earnestly  against  a  dis- 
position that  would  say  it  is  by  my  might  that 
this  or  that  good  thing  has  been  accomplished. 
Rather  let  the  acknowledgment  be,  "It  is 
the  Lord's  doings  and  marvellous  in  mine 
eyes." 


Our  visit  here  (Isle  of  Jersey)  has  been 
very  pleasant,  owing  to  the  fine  atmosphere, 
picturesque  country  and  good  roads.  There 
is  much  rural  beauty  and  fine  cultivation. 
The  coast  on  the  north  and  west  is  steep,  with 
points  running  out  to  sea,  which  form  many 
picturesque  headlands  and  quiet  little  bays. 

These  islands  are  within  sight  of  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  a  hundred  miles  from  England, 
and  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  English. 
They  supply  early  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  London  market,  and  are  much  resorted 
to  by  invalids  and  those  in  need  of  rest,  for 
the  sake  of  the  salubrity  and  even  tempera- 
ture. It  is  said  to  be  about  5°  cooler  in 
summer  and  as  much  warmer  in  winter  than 
the  neighborhood  of  London. 

The  cattle  of  these  islands,  known  at  home 
as  the  "  Alderney,"  are  one  of  the  pretty 
features  of  the  fields.  They  are  delicately 
formed,  small  in  size,  of  mouse  and  fawn 
color,  and  with  eyes  as  black  and  soft  as 
those  of  a  deer. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  30,  1870. 


DIED. 

EACHUS.— On  the  19tli  inst.,  Mary  B.,  wife  of 
Vanleer  Eachus  ;  an  Elder  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

DEAN. — At  her  residence  in  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
©n  the  11th  of  Sixth  month,  1870,  Margaret  N.,  wife 
of  Wm.  Dean,  aged  62  years  ;  a  worthy  and  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  exem- 
plified in  her  life  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  true 
Christian,  and  where  she  was  best  known  was  most 
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beloved.  Her  last  hours  were  those  of  peaceful  con- 
fidence in  her  Heavenly  Father,  to  whom  she  ever 
looked  for  grace  to  sustain  her  amid  the  trials  of 
life. 

ROBERTS. — On  the  15th  inst.,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  Alice,  widow  of  the  late  George  Roberts,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  formerly  of  New  Garden, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 

MIDDLETON.— At  the  residence  of  her  son,  No. 
642  N.  Tenth  St.,  Philada.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  inst.,  after  a  long  and  extremely  painful  illness, 
Martha  S.  Middleton,  aged  62  years  ;  a  member  of 
Green  Street  Meeting,  Philada.  A  consistent  Chris- 
tian, she  was  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  whom  she  had  been  ever  ready 
to  assist  and  comfort,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power. 

HAVILAND, — On  the  20th  inst.,  in  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  James  C.  Haviland,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age  ;  an  esteemed  minister  of  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting.  Mark  the  perfect  man  ;— behold  the  up- 
right ; — the  end  of  that  man  is  peace. 


The  following,  from  the  British  Friend, 
contains  a  suggestion  which  has  been  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  many  attenders  of  our  own 
meetings.  The  subject  is  at  least  worthy  of 
consideration.  Men  and  women  mingle  to- 
gether in  other  public  assemblies,  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  in  general  social  intercouse ;  why 
should  they  not  in  our  religious  meetings? 


NOTICE. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  Friends'  First-day 
School  Association  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  will 
meet  at  Purchase  Meeting-house,  (at  the  time  of 
Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting,)  Fourth  day.  8th  mo. 
3d,  at  4  o'clock  P.M.  All  Friends  interested  in  the 
cause  of  First-day  Schools  are  invited  to  meet  with 
tnem-  Effingham  Cock,  Chairman. 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
*irst-day  Schools  within  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet 
ing  will  hold  its  next  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Upper 
Greenwich  Meeting-house,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh-day 
Eighth  month  6th,  at  10  A.M.,  and  hold  two  sessions' 
Reports  and  delegates  from  all  the  schools  within  its 
limits  are  requested,  and  all  Friends  who  may  feel 
interested  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings Passengers  leave  the  upper  side  of  Market  St 
lor  Mickleton  Station  at  8  A.M.  and  3.30  P.M  It 
is  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  perfected  bv 
which  Friends  from  Wilmington,  &c,  will  belauded 
house      SP°rt'        theDCe  conveJed  t0  the.Meeting- 

*Ye5tierSftJ  traillS  leave  uPPer  side  of  Market  St. 
at  8  Ail  3.30  P.M.  and  5.45  P.M.  for  M.ckleton 
fetation.  Returning  at  1.32  P.M.  and  5.40  PM 
(the  latter,  owing  to  deftiy  at  Woodbury,  does  not 
reach  the  city  till  8.22  P.M.)  Such  as" cannot  re- 
main over  First-day  will  be  sent  in  private  convey- 
ance to  Woodbury  in  time  for  the  Bridgeton  5  U 
P.M.  tram,  arriviugin  Philadelphia  about  5.52  P.M. 

Jos.  M.  Tkuman,  Jb..  )  „,  , 
Emma  Worrkll,  / 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  Upper 
Greenwich  Meeting  house  on  Sixth-day  evening, 

Deborah  Comly,  Clerk. 


8th  mo.  5th. 


at 


7th  mo.  31st 


CIRCULAR  MKKTINOS. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"     Ridge,  Va.,  1 1  A.M. 
"      Back  Creek,  3J  P.M. 
8th  mo.  7th,  Alloway's  Creek.  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
11       "      Moorestown,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
11       "     Penn'a  Manor,  Pa.,  10  \.M. 
"      Washington.  D.C.,  11  A.M. 
"     Alexandria,  Va.,  I  p  ,m. 
11       "     South  Farmiugton,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


FAMILY  UNION  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

In  many  places  where  Friends  reside,  coun- 
sel is  sometimes  given,  and  more  often  needed , 
to  the  effect  that  "the  meeting-house  prem- 
ises are  not  the  place  for  gossip."* 

The  word  of  exhortation  is  doubtless  well 
received  in  most  cases,  and  many  Friends  do 
all  in  their  power  to  discourage  anythiug 
that  can  be  implied  in  such  a  term  either  be- 
fore or  after  our  gatherings  for  divine  wor- 
ship. Social  and  friendly  intercouse  we  all 
acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  effects  of  Chris- 
tian love;  and  it  is  easy  to  allow  real  interest 
to  lead  to  an  unsuitable  amount  and  tone  of 
conversation  when  friends  meet  friends,  as  too 
happens,  only  on  the  occasions  of  public 
worship. 

In  thinking  on  this  subject,  I  increasingly 
believe  that  the  separation  of  the  men  ami 
women  in  nearly  all  our  congregations  great- 
ly promotes  this  habit,  and  facilitates  its  ex- 
ercise. 

If  each  family  on  reaching  the  meeting- 
house went  at  once,  or  very  soon,  to  their 
seats;  and  if,  on  the  meeting  concluding,  the 
whole  family  withdrew  together,  there  would 
be  neither  the  buzz  of  voices,  which  it  is  some- 
times so  painful  to  notice  beforehand,  nor  the 
long  waiting  of  husbands  for  wives  and  chil- 
dren— of  brothers  for  sisters,  at  the  close; 
while  those  who  had  no  other  cause  of  deten- 
tion would  not  be  hindered  by  the  throng  at 
the  entrance  preventing  their  egress. 

In  throwing  these  few  thoughts  before  my 
friends,  and  asking  their  earnest  attention  to 
what  may  at  first  glance  appear  a  small  mat- 
ter, I  trust  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  ad- 
vocating anything  unsocial  or  exclusive, 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  my  wish. 

The  mode  of  seating  our  congregations  is 
one  for  which  I  am  unable  to  suggest  or  as- 
certain sufficient  ground,  though  doubtless 
adopted  with  the  best  intentions. 

I  believe  it  would  tend  to  benefit,  that 
those  most  closely  linked  in  everything  else 
should  recognize  the  uniting  influence  of  the 
family  element  in  our  meetings  lor  w-u-hip. 
Besides  the  sharing  by  both  parents  in  the 
cure  of  the  little  ones,  it  is  surely  not  mere 
sentiment,  but  natural  feeling  that  finds  an 
added  enjoyuienl  in  the  solemn  ulenofi  or  t ho 
vocal  ministry  when  than  Wt  love  are  be- 
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side  us,  and  we  feel  that  they  share  it  with 
us  :  and  though  unhappily  this  may  not  al- 
ways he  the  case  with  members  of  the  same 
family,  yet  the  reverent  deportment  of  the 
one  may  be  very  helpful  to  another,  especial- 
ly if  the  example  in  public  worship  be  borne 
out  in  the  daily  home  life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  ministers 
would  not  be  heard  from  the  body  of  the 
meeting ;  and  in  large  assemblies  some  devi- 
ation from  the  family  seating  might  be  need- 
ful ;  but  this,  with  the  occupation  of  a  few 
seats  facing  the  meeting,  need  not  prevent  the 
majority  from  sitting  in  families.  Would  it 
not  also  be  felt  less  formidable  to  those  not 
in  profession  with  Friends  to  come  occasion- 
ally to  our  meetings,  if  the  present  formal 
arrangement  were  exchanged  for  one  which  is 
so  much  more  natural?  C.  C. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTERS  FROM  THE    EAST.  NO.  VII. 

About  a  week  before  we  started  for  Jericho, 
the  Dead  Sea,  &c,  an  English  party  had  gone 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  there 
fallen  among  thieves,  who,  having  stripped 
them  of  their  portable  possessions,  offered 
them  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  say  their 
prayers  before  being  shot :  finding  no  resist- 
ance was  offered,  it  was  concluded  at  last  to 
spare  their  lives,  and  Lady  Lowe  and  her 
party  were  allowed  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
without,  however,  rinding  a  good  Samaritan 
on  the  way.  Our  company  was  sufficiently 
numerous  to  prevent  much  risk:  we  had  the 
same  four  parties  with  dragomen  and  attend- 
ants that  had  come  from  Joppa  with  us,  and 
in  addition  each  dragoman  was  accompanied 
by  a  sheik,  as  a  sort  of  security  for  our  safe 
passage.  These  Arabs  being  mounted  on  fine 
Arabian  horses,  gave  us  some  amusing 
exhibitions  of  skill  in  horsemanship ;  racing 
with  eaoh  other,  and  running  at  full  speed 
over  rocks  and  stones,  up  mountains  and  down 
again,  while  we  were  slowly  plodding  along. 

We  passed  through  the  town  of  Bethany, 
the  home  of  Martha  and  Mary  with  their 
brother  Lazarus,  whom  Jesus  raised  from  his 
tomb.  We  passed  also  by  the  ravine  where 
Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens,  and  camped 
by  the  Fountain  whose  waters  were  healed  by 
Elisha,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho,  the 
modern  town  being  only  a  few  wretched 
hovels.  Through  the  hill  country  of  Judea 
the  roads  are  miserably  rough  and  dangerous ; 
and  it  was  quite  pleasant  after  traveling 
over  such  barren,  desolate  bills  and  valleys, 
bare  of  any  kind  of  vegetation,  to  get  down 
into  the  green  plain  of  Jordan. 

The  next  day  we  rode  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
1292  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  3870 
feet  below  Jerusalem.    Here,  a  tent  being 


pitched,  M.  and  I  donned  our  bathing  suits 
and  took  a  plunge  in  its  briny  waves.  The 
taste  of  the  water  is  exceedingly  salt  and 
bitter,  burning  the  lips,  but  it  produced  no 
disagreeable  feeling  in  bathing;  in  fact  quite 
the  reverse,  as  it  was  so  delightful  to  float,  a 
thing  I  had  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
other  water.  After  spending  some  time  at 
the  sea,  we  rode  to  the  Jordan,  and  had  our 
lunch  spread  upon  the  willowy  shore  of  that 
far-famed  river,  near  the  spot  where  it  is  sup- 
posed Jesus  came  to  be  baptized  of  John,  and 
not  far  from  where  the  Israelites  crossed,  and 
where  Elijah  divided  its  waters  and  was  taken 
up  to  heaven  after  passing  over  its  dry  bed ; 
where  also  Elisha  received  the  mantle  of 
Elijah.  We  returned  from  the  Dead  Sea  by 
way  of  Jericho,  where  we  camped  for  one 
night,  to  Jerusalem,  pitching  our  tents  this 
time  upon  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  Our  next  ex- 
cursion was  to  Bethlehem,  the  birth-place  of 
our  Saviour.  Of  course  the  spot  whereon 
the  stable  and  manger  stood  is  pointed  out, 
and  equally  of  course  it  is  covered  with  a 
church.  A  portion  of  this  building  dates 
back  to  the  Empress  Helena,  and  is  1500 
years  old,  and,  like  part  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  belongs  to  all 
nations,  while  other  chapels  are  added  by  the 
different  sects.  It  was  to  Bethlehem  that 
Ruth  came  with  her  mother-in-law,  Naomi, 
from  the  land  of  Moab,  beyond  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
and  not  far  from  Bethlehem  we  saw  the  tomb 
of  Rachel,  which  is  unquestionably  the  place 
where  "Jacob  buried  his  beloved  wife,"  "in 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem." 

4th  mo.  4th.  Yesterday  a  violent  storm 
came  on,  and  we  concluded  that  firmer  habit- 
ations than  tents  would  be  desirable.  All 
the  good  hotels  in  Jerusalem  were  full,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  hire  some  rooms  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Olivet,  where  our  dragoman  has 
brought  our  beds  and  prepared  our  meals  ; 
but  we  prefer  camping,  unless  under  great 
disadvantages;  the  novel  mode  of  life  is  very 
amusing,  and  we  all  keep  well.  Imagine  the 
trust  we  must  have  to  go  to  sleep  with  only  a 
little  canvass  between  us  and  the  Arabs  and 
Syrians  in  general,  and  with  the  door  of  our 
tent  fastened  on  the  outside.  Sometimes  we 
ladies,  in  our  frail  dwelling,  get  up  a  little 
extra  anxiety  when  near  a  village  and  the 
people  have  been  watching  us  and  thronging 
round  our  door;  at  these  times  we  secure 
ourselves  carefully  by  sticking  two  or  three 
hair-pins  in  the  door  to  hold  it  closer,  and  go 
to  bed  comforted.  We  consider  onr  experi- 
ment of  horseback  riding  and  tent  life  such  a 
success  that  we  have  changed  our  plans,  and 
intend  to  take  the' long  route  to  Damascus  by 
land ;  a  feat  we  had  not  dreamed  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  when  we  first  set  out. 
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We  started  from  Jerusalem  on  a  beautiful 
morning,  and  bad  a  pleasant  ride  over  the 
hills,  which  near  that  city  are  green  and 
fertile  compared  to  those  further  on,  which 
are  of  gray  barren  limestone.  We  passed 
Bethel,  where  Abraham  pitched  his  tents,  and 
where  Jacob  slept  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow, 
and  saw  the  Mountains  of  Gibeon,  where 
Solomon  prayed  for  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  our  route  lay  through 
a  beautiful  cultivated  country,  wrhich,  though 
stony,  was  extremely  fertile;  hundreds  of 
acres  being  covered  with  fig-trees.  The  next 
day  our  road  led  us  past  Jacob's  well,  at 
which  our  Saviour  talked  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  and  we  all  drank  of  its  waters.  As 
we  were  crossing  the  mountains,  a  storm  of 
rain  came  on,  which  prevailed  during  most  of 
one  day.  The  cutting  wind  and  hail  chilled 
us  thoroughly,  and  at  last  drove  us  to  take 
refuge  in  an  Arab  house,  or  hut,  or  cave;  but 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  it  was  the  most 
peculiar  specimen  of  a  home  we  ever  in- 
habited ;  but  we  kept  up  each  others  spirits  by 
laughing  at  our  misfortunes,  and  wondering 
wrhat  our  friends  at  home  would  think  could 
they  see  us  in  this  miserable  place.  It  was 
an  arched  room  with  one  door,  no  windows 
except  two  little  holes  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
and  no  furniture.  There  was  a  little  stone 
upon  which  a  fire  was  built,  which  nearly 
smoked  us  out,  as  there  was  no  chimney,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  room  were  little  pockets 
cut  in  the  stone  wrall.  I  said  no  furniture; 
but  after  the  dragoman  rented  the  room  he 
dismissed  the  family,  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  with  us,  and  at  bed-time  a 
woman  came  in  for  the  furniture,  which 
proved  to  be  a  basket  of  dirty  looking  clothes 
and  one  or  two  stone  jars.  Outside  the  door 
the  mud  and  filth  were  dreadful,  and  though 
the  rain  poured  in  fbrrents,  crowds  of  people 
were  collected  to  watch  the  howadgers  eat,  or 
sit,  or  move.  After  two  days  more  riding 
through  hills  and  valleys,  we  passed  from 
Samaria  into  Galilee,  saw  Shunam,  where  the 
son  of  the  Shunamite  woman  was  healed  by 
the  prophet.  Elijah  ;  lunched  in  sight  of  Mt. 
Carmel,  had  a  fine  view  of  Mt  Tabor,  saw 
the  town  of  Nain  where  Elijah  brought  the 
widow's  son  to  life,  and  camped  at  Nazareth, 
where  we  visited  the  church  said  to  be  on  the 
spot  where  Mary's  house  stood  ;  another  house 
also  is  shown  where  Jesus  worked  with 
Joseph.  Churches  are  built  upon  these, 
hiding  all  traces  of  anything  that  might  seem 
to  mark  their  identity;  nevertheless  we 
visited  them,  as  in  duty  bound,  walking 
through  some  of  the  filthiest  streets  imagin- 
able. This  disagreeable  duty  accomplished, 
we  had  leisure  to  reflect  that  although  the 
spots  pointed  out  might  not  be,  and  probably 


were  not,  the  ones  indicated,  yet,  that 
Nazareth  was  indeed  the  city  in  which  Jesus 
passed  his  early  life; — that  we  had  been  to 
Bethlehem,  where  the  star  stood  over  where 
the  young  child  was  born,  and  where  the  wise 
men  came  to  worship  him; — that  we  had 
stood  upon  or  near  the  sp>t  where  his  mission 
was  accomplished  and  his  life  offered  up — and 
that  we  were  now  following  the  same  road  over 
which  he  had  so  often  passed,  and  visiting 
the  scenes  where  many  of  his  miracles  were 
performed.  From  Nazareth  we  journeyed  on 
through  some  fine  mountain  scenery;  passed 
the  plain  where  Saladin  finally  defeated  the 
Crusaders,  and  towards  evening  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  beautiul  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  i3 
embedded  among  the  mountains,  whose  green 
sloping  sides  reach  nearly  to  the  water's  edge: 
our  tents  are  pitched  near  its  pebbly  shore, 
the  gentle  sound  of  its  waters  reminding  us  of 
Whittier's  line,  "The  ripple  wash  of  Gal- 
ilee." 

On  our  left  is  the  town  of  Tiberias,  its  fine 
wa,ll  still  picturesque  in  the  ruin  that  time, 
war  and  earthquakes  have  made.  It  was 
built  by  Herod  Antipas,  who  beheaded 
John  the  Baptist,  and  was  then  a  fine  city — 
now  a  miserable  remnant  of  what  it  was. 
It  was  here  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
was  made,  and  on  the  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  was 
performed  ;  in  fact,  around  Galilee  our  Sa- 
viour labored  longer  and  performed  more 
miracles  than  in  any  other  place.  At  that 
time  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin  and 
Magdala  were  ail  flourishing  cities  on  the 
shores  of  this  sea;  now,  as  we  visited  their 
site,  a  few  ruined  houses  or  walls  only  are 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  ancient  prosperi- 
ty. Indeed  all  this  country  seems  to  be  as 
poor  and  wretched  as  possible,  as  far  as  the 
efforts  of  man  are  concerned.  Nature  is 
bountiful;  the  scenery  is  magnificent;  the 
hills  and  valleys  and  plains  are  rich  in  soil, 
and  only  want  cultivation  to  render  them 
productive  enough  to  make  all  the  inhabi- 
tants comfortable,  instead  of  being  huddled 
as  they  are  in  wretchedly  dirty  villages. 
We  have  ridden  for  days  without  seeing  a 
single  house  near  the  cultivated  lands,  so 
that  of  course  much  time  is  lost  by  the  in- 
habitants in  going  to  and  from  work,  and 
much  valuable  ground  remains  until  led  :  this 
is  partly  owing  to  laziness  and  bad  govern- 
ment, but  also  to  fear  of  the  Bedouins,  who 
seem  to  be  untaineable,  as  since  the  time  of 
Ismael  "their  hand  is  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  them." 

Let  your  sorrows,  when  they  rise  and  swell, 
he  like  the  waves  of  the  sound  when  they  at 
night  Hash  forth  their  glories  of  phosphorcs- 
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cent  light,  or  like  the  clouds  that  reflect  the 
sunlight  glorified. 


THE  QUAKERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 
BY  RICH  A.RD  P.  HALLOW  ELL. 
(vJoncludel  from  page  332  ) 

In  1646,  some  of  the  people,  by  a  *  Re- 
monstrance and  Petition"  to  the  General 
Court,  protested  against  being  "  compelled  by 
fine  to  support  and  attend  religious  ministra- 
tions." 

About  the  year  1653,  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  who  came  here  with Winthrop,  but  subse- 
quently returned  to  England,  addressed  to  his 
old  associates  a  letter  of  "sharp  rebuke,"  de- 
precating their  "  tyranny  and  persecution," 
and  imploring  them  "not  to  practice  those 
courses  in  a  wilderness  which  you  went  so  far 
to  prevent." 

In  1657,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England  (Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,) 
addressed  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  re 
raonstrating  against  the  permission  granted  to 
Quakers  to  remain  in  that  colony.  The 
governor  laid  the  communication  before  the 
"  Court  of  Trials  ;"  and  that  body,  "  acting 
in  unison  with  the  law  of  their  colony,"  that 
"none  be  accounted  a  delinquent  for  doc- 
trine," resolved  that  no  settler  or  stranger 
within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  "should 
be  persecuted  for  whatever  opinions  in  relig- 
ion he  might  either  hold  or  teach." 

This  evidence  that  the  intolerance  and  per- 
secution of  the  Founders  were  widely  con- 
demned by  the  public  sentiment  of  their  day 
is  decisive.  They  were  behind  their  own 
age  ;  they  refused  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times ;  and  they  set  their  faces  like  flint 
against  the  progressive  spirit  which  every- 
where inspired  the  people.  Judged  by  the 
light  of  their  own  generation,  they  are  con- 
demned :  and  strange  indeed  would  it  be  if  it 
were  otherwise ;  for,  living  in  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  they  attempted 
to  set  up  Moses  as  their  lawgiver.  Their 
creed  was  sternly  Calvinistic  and  theological- 
ly Christian  ;  but  in  their  hearts  they  held 
themselves  answerable  to  the  old  Hebrew 
law. 

Judged  by  the  same  standard,  the-Quakers 
are  not  justified,  only  because  they  were  in 
advance  of  their  age.  They  represented  the 
best  developed  form  of  the  Christian  religion 
known  to  that  century. 

We  have  now  to  apply  the  third  test : 
How,  in  the  light  of  our  present  civilization, 
do  the  Founders  of  Massachusetts  and  their 
Quaker  victims  stand  ?  Our  historians  and 
essayists  apologize  for  the  Founders,  but  no 
one  justifies  them.  Uufortunately,  most 
writers  have  been  inspired  by  the  one  desire 


to  "  relieve  the  burden  of  wanton  and  ruthless 
cruelty  cast  upon  them,"  rather  than  to  re- 
veal the  truth  of  history.  Their  crafts  in- 
variably go  to  pieces  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
"  We  must  get  ourselves  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  the  atmosphere  of  this  liberal  Bos- 
ton," say  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  rest,  when  we 
judge  our  Puritan  Fathers;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  this  demand  when  the  Quakers  are 
called  to  judgment. 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed  awTay,  and 
yet  not  one  prominent  descendant  of  the 
Puritans,  Mr.  Longfellow,  perhaps,  excepted, 
has  had  the  courage  to  try  his  ancestors  and 
their  victims  by  the  same  law.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft intended  well  ;  but  either  his  courage 
failed,  or  his  pride  of  ancestry  was  too  strong 
for  him. 

In  spite  of  the  determination  to  whitewash 
the  Founders,  and  to  perpetuate  their  follies 
by  abusing  the  Quakers,  these  writers  are 
forced  to  record  the  fact,  that  their  forefathers 
failed  and  the  Quakers  succeeded.  Puritan 
despotism,  at  least  in  its  grosser  forms,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Quaker  freedom,  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  Quakerism  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1660,  is  the  accepted  gospel  of  the 
old  Bay  State  to-day.  The  theocracy  of  the 
Puritans — where  is  it  ?  The  democracy  of 
the  Quakers — where  is  it  not  ?  The  stone 
which  the  Founders  rejected  has  become  the 
head  of  the  corner. 

We  may  boast  of  the  honesty  and  devotion 
of  the  forefathers,  and,  glossing  over  their 
intolerance  and  fanaticism,  point  with  just 
pride  to  their  stern  morality ;  but  the  idea 
for  which  they  lived,  and  by  which  they 
asked  to  stand  or  fall,  is  repuidated  by  their 
children. 

We  may  call  the  Quakers  meddlers  and 
intruders;  we  may  give  prominence  to  the 
acts  of  Lydia  Wardwell  and  Deborah  Wil- 
son ;  we  may  laugh  at  the  broken  bottles  of 
Thomas  Newhouse,  and  sneer  at  the  sack- 
cloth of  Mary  Brewster;  preferring  to  judge 
the  little  army  of  Quakers  by  these  excep- 
tional cases,  and  forgetting  the  purity  of  their 
lives,  the  sublime  heroism  of  their  devotion, 
wTe  may  curse  them  for  a  set  of  fanatics  and 
madmen,  but  the  truth  remains,  and  will  pre- 
vail :  the  Quakers  were  the  pioneers  of  re- 
ligious liberty;  their  thought,  the  idea  for 
which  they  lived  and  suffered  and  died,  is  the 
inspiration  of  our  present  civilization. 

In  making  this  attempt  to  indicate  the 
true  position  of  the  Quakers  in  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  anticipated 
the  course  of  events.  They  came  here  in 
1656,  several  years  after  the  rise  of  Quaker- 
ism in  England.  To  understand  their  char- 
acter, it  is  quite  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
founder  of  the  Society — George  Fox.  He 
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was  born  in  the  year  1624,  and  died  in  1690. 
Very  early  in  life  he  discovered  a  serious 
disposition,  amounting  almost  to  moroseness  : 
he  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  who 
were  never  young.  His  boyhood  was  valu- 
able to  him  only  so  far  as  it  fitted  him  for 
manhood;  his  manhood,  only  so  far  as  it 
prepared  him  for  another  life.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  for  three  continuous  years, 
he  experienced  a  mental  and  spiritual  con- 
flict, which,  from  the  intensity  of  its  nature, 
would  have  driven  a  weaker  man  to  insanity. 
The  wickedness  and  folly  of  that  age  shocked 
and  confounded  him.  To  him,  the  pleasures 
of  life,  whether  in  or  out  of  harmony  with 
human  nature,  were  so  many  vanities.  As- 
ceticism was  his  creed  :  he  would  be  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  it.  Educated  in  the  Ortho- 
dox school  of  theology,  he  accepted  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  in  all  its  hideousness, 
and  with  it  the  irresistible  logic  which  de- 
mands a  total  repudiation  of  human  nature. 
He  separated  himself  from  men  ;  walking 
through  lonely  fields,  and  creeping  into  hol- 
low trees,  he  there  sought  to  learn  the  Divine 
will.  At  such  times  he  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  Bible,  accepting  it  as  the  only 
revealed  word.  He  was  a  devout  believer  in 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Resorting  to  men  for  advice  and  consola- 
tion, he  was  thrown  into  deeper  gloom  and 
despair.  He  visited  the  pastors  of  many 
churches,  but  found  them  all  "  miserable 
comforters."  One,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
spiritually  minded,  was  to  him  "like  an  emp- 
ty, hollow  cask."  Resuming  his  life  of  soli- 
tude and  meditation,  he  began  to  see  that 
the  paramount  object  of  existence  here  is  to 
get  into  a  proper  spiritual  relation  with  the 
Creator  ;  and  he  saw  that  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  subjugation  of  all  but  our 
spiritual  faculties.  He  learned  that  the  law 
of  God  is  written  upon  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
and  that  only  by  listening  to  the  voice  of 
God  in  his  own  soul  could  he  interpret  that 
law.  His  mission  was  now  revealed  to  him. 
"I  was  commissioned."  he  says,  "to  turn  peo- 
ple to  that  Inward  Light, — even  that  Divine 
(Spirit  which  would  lead  men  to  all  truth." 
Thus  Quakerism  was  born. 

Jesus  had  in  substance  taught  the  same 
lesson.  His  followers,  down  to  Fox,  had 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  going  to  Him — 
practically  to  Him  and  the  apostles  alone — 
for  spiritual  guidance.  Fox  attempted  to  re- 
store primitive  Christianity  by  calling  upon 
men,  not  to  forsake  Jesus,  but  to  worship  God. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light  was  tin1 
cornerstone  of  Quakerism.  It  inflicted  a 
mortal  wound  on  priestcraft.  If  God  dwells 
in  the  soul  of  man,  he  is  a  usurper  who  (hires 
assume  to  be  man's  spiritual  guide.    A  mere. 


scholastic  education  cannot  qualify  men  for 
the  true  ministry.  As  religion  i3  from  God, 
only  such  as  are  inspired  by  Him  can  teach 
religion.  Church  tithes,  an  ordained  and 
paid  ministry,  were  abominations  in  the  sight 
of  Fox.  He  found  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
within  him  ;  and  it  was  heathenish  idolatry 
to  worship  bricks  and  mortar  by  calling  a 
church,  or  steeple-house  as  he  termed  it,  the 
house  of  God. 

As  the  Bible  was  written  by  inspiration,  it 
can  be  understood  only  by  the  aid  of  inspira- 
tion. The  revealed  word  is  in  itself  nothing  ; 
it  is  a  sealed  book  until  we  know  it  by  reve- 
lation. "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life."  As  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
He  could  only  be  known  and  taught  by  men 
who  felt  the  Spirit  of  Christ  illuminating  their 
souls  and  sanctifying  their  lives.  Every 
word  and  deed  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  must 
be  spiritualized.  Baptism,  bread  and  wine, 
crucifixion,  atonement,  resurrection,  were 
with  Fox  as  signs  only,  and  of  themselves 
were  neither  necessary  nor  valuable;  they 
were  meaningless,  except  as  applied  to  the 
spirit,  or  soul,  of  man.  He  declared  all  days, 
every  hour,  every  moment  of  time,  to  be  sa- 
cred, as  all  came  from  the  same  Divine  hand  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  denied  the  peculiar  sancti- 
ty of  the  sabbath  ascribed  to  it  by  the  peo- 
ple. Under  God,  Jesus  was  His  friend  and 
teacher;  and  He  had  said,  "Swear  not  at 
all :"  therefore,  Fox  would  go  to  the  stake 
rather  than  take  an  oath.  He  rejected  the 
use  of  carnal  weapons,  and  denounced  war 
as  anti- Christ;  he  advocated  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity in  dress  and  speech  ;  music  and  the 
fine  arts  were  vanities.  He  discouraged  all 
amusements,  as  calculated  to  distract  the 
mind,  and  lead  it  from  the  contemplation  of 
our  spiritual  condition.  The  Inward  Light 
vouchsafed  to  all  men,  is  a  levelling  doctrine  : 
it  places  all  upon  an  equality.  The  (Qua- 
kers, therefore,  refused  all  titles:  nor  would 
they  remove  the  hat  or  bend  the  knee  to  any 
man,  in  token  of  respect.  King,  priest,  and 
peasant,  were  estimated  at  their  value  as  men, 
and  not  by  the  position  to  which,  by  birth  or 
accident,  they  were  assigned. 

Such  were  the  views,  briefly  stated,  which 
the  founders  of  New  England  disliked,  and 
pronounced  against.  We  have  seen  with 
what  success.  In  a  second  paper,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Qua- 
kers, especially  in  America,  to  the  present 
time. 


A  BBfiD. 

A  wonderful  thing  is  a  seed; 

The  one  thing  deathless  forever! 
The  one  thing  changeless— eutirely  true — 
Forever  old  and  forever  new, 

And  fickle  and  faith h 
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Plant  love  and  blessings,  and  blessings  will  bloom; 

Plant  hate,  and  hate  will  grow  ; 
You  oan  sow  to-day — to-morrow  will  bring 
The  blossom  that  proves  what  sort  of  thing 

Is  the  seed  that  to-day  you  sow. 


GATHERING  SEED. 
All  that  we  listen  to,  all  that  we  read, 
All  tbat  we  think  of,  is  gathering  seed. 
Qath  ring  seed!  We  must  scatter  as  well ; 
Gcd  will  watch  over  the  place  where  it  fell ; 
Onlv  the  gain  of  the  harvest  is  ours; 
Shall  we  plant  nettles,  or  shaU  we  plant  flowers  ? 
That  which  we  gather  is  that  which  we  sow  ; 
Seed-time  and  harvest  alternately  flow  ; 
When  we  have  finished  with  time  'twill  be  known 
How  we  have  gathered,  and  what  we  have  sown. 

Fiom  Once  a  Month. 
OUR  SHIPS  AT  SEA. 

BY  THOMAS  YARDLEY. 
I. 

Our  ships  of  air, 

Which  are  so  fair, 

And  which  such  costly  cargoes  bear, 

How  far,  how  far 

They  ever  are 

Beyond  the  list'ning  harbor-bar  ! 
ii. 

How  distance  drapes 

Their  shadowy  shapes, 

As  they  go  drifting  past  the  Capes  ! 

How  slow  they  sail ! 

How  ever  fail 

To  catch  the  homeward-blowing  gale  ! 
in. 

Beyond  the  reach 

Of  welcoming  speech 

That  waits  them  on  the  beckoning  beach, 

They  seem  to  float — 

Boat  after  boat — 

To  regions  more  and  more  remote  ; 

IV. 

Until  they  swim 
Across  the  dim 

Sky^circled  ocean's  rounded  rim  ; 
And,  soundless,  glide 
Sheer  down  the  wide, 
Unlighted  slope  the  other  side. 

v. 

And  we — we  wait 
Till  life  grows  late, 
Wearily  hoping  against  fate  ; 
And  evermore, 
At  night,  deplore 

Our  ships  which  never  reach  the  shore. 

VI. 

If  we  should  hear 

That  they  were  near, 

On  some  auspicious  morn,  our  pier, 

And  that,  at  last, 

With  anchors  cast, 

With  worn  sails  ribboned  at  the  mast, 

VII. 

They  brought,  though  late, 

In  cask  and  crate, 

A  royal  affluence  of  freight 

From  tribute  seas, 

And  climes  where  Ease 

And  Plenty  breathe  the  Orient  breeze — 


VIII. 

With  what  wide  eyes 
Of  glad  surprise, 

And  throbbing  hearts,  would  we  arise, 

And  rend  the  gyves 

With  which  our  lives 

Are  fettered  in  these  work-day-hives! 

IX. 

But  would  we  be 

The  better,  free 

From  trammels  of  Necessity  ? 

Would  we  begin 

Good  works,  and  wiu 

Men's  blessings,  if  our  ships  were  in  ? 

x. 

Would  we  fulfill 

Our  wayward  will, 

Through  all  reports  of  good  and  ill  f 

Would  we  pursue 

The  wise  and  true 

And  narrow  pathway,  or  a  new  ? 

XI. 

God  knows,  not  we  ; 
His  is  the  sea  ; 

And  His  its  varying  currents  be ; 
And  He  the  tides 
Within  us  guides 

Wherein  each  life  is  wrecked  or  rides. 

XII. 

For  every  sail 

The  calm  or  gale 

He  willeth,  must  for  it  prevail ; 

And  if  some  cres-p 

Beneath  the  deep 

Still  waters  to  perpetual  sleep — ■ 

XIII. 

And  some  on  strands 
Of  alien  lands 

Strew  treasures  for  unhallowed  hands — 

And  some — though  few — 

Steer  safely  through 

The  headlands  hidden  from  their  view — 

XIV. 

Not  ours  the  right, 

With  finite  bight, 

To  doubt  the  all  wise  Infinite  1 

But,  with  mute  lips, 

Till  life's  eclipse, 

Trust  Him  to  guide  our  sailing  ships. 


A  CHEERFUL  ATMOSPHERE. 

Let  us  try  to  be  like  the  sunshiny  member 
of  the  family,  who  the  has  inestimable  art  of 
making  all  duty  seem  pleasant,  all  self-denial 
and  exertion  e&sy  and  desirable;  even  dis- 
appointment not  so  blank  and  crushing ;  who 
is  like  a  bracing,  crisp,  frosty  atmosphere 
throughout  the  home,  without  a  suspicion  of 
the  element  that  chills  and  pinches.  You 
have  known  people  within  whose  influence 
you  felt  cheerful,  amiable,  hopeful,  equal  to 
anything.  I  do  not  know  a  more  enviable 
gift  than  the  energy  to  sway  others  to  good  ; 
to  diffuse  around  us  an  atmosphere  of  cheer- 
fulness, piety,  truthfulness,  generosity,  mag- 
nanimity. It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  talent ; 
not  entirely  a  matter  of  great  energy ;  but 
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rather  of  earnestness  and  honesty,  and  of 
that  quiet,  constant  energy  which  is  like  soft 
rain  gently  penetrating  the  soil.  It  is  rather 
a  grace  than  a  gift;  and  we  all  know  where 
all  grace  is  to  be  had  freely  for  the  asking. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  REFORM. 
BY  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Religion  in  its  relation  to  reform  is  a  theme 
whose  proper  entertainment  would  fill  vol- 
umes.   First  let  me  say  that,  to  the  human 
race  in  general,  to  reform  is  as  constantly 
necessary  as   to  form.     Nature  only  half 
makes  us  ;  she  leaves  us  much  to  finish,  and 
something  at  every  step  to  undo.    So  reform 
is  always  a  word  of  good  society  ;  for  if  we 
do  not  constantly  reform  and  transform,  the 
enemy  deforms.    Religion  is,  I  need  not  say, 
the  true,  only  reformatory  power.    She  some- 
times wears  one  garment,  sometimes  another. 
The  crown  of  art,  the  veil  of  philosophy,  the 
hard  and  shining  armor  of  the  law — allot' these 
by  turns  disguise  her  ;  but  when  these  various 
forms  effect  anything,  we  find  that  religion 
was  at  the  bottom  of  what  was  done.  Our 
applications  of  religion  are  often  defective, 
often  at  fault.    Men  build  stone  cathedrals 
in  place  of  living  temples,  and  invent  stony 
creeds  in  place  of  discovering  vital  doctrines. 
In  view  of  this,  I  would  repeat  one  of  the 
prayers  familiar  to  my  youth.    I  was  taught 
long  before  I  knew  anything  of  spiritual  or 
other  anatomy,  that  God  would  take  away 
ray  heart  of  stone  and  give  me  a  heart  of 
flesh.    So  now  I  will  pray  that  God  would 
take  away  our  church  of  stone  and  give  us  a 
church  of  flesh,  with  the  living  blood  of  the 
body  politic  circulating  through  it.  Religion 
Las  necessarily  a  certain  opposite  to  remove 
that  society  naturally  develops.    It  is  not  the 
less  occupied  with  explaining  and  recognizing 
the  right  of  what  exists.    This  twofold  task 
results  in  conservatism  and  radicalism,  from 
whose  opposition  a  certain  reconciling  chord 
in  time  develops  itself,  whose  thoughtful  ex- 
periment shows  that  radicalism  is  true  con- 
servatism.   It  is  most  blessed  to  hold  these 
two  poles  in  our  consciousness,  and  thus  to 
see  the  justification  of  God  and  man.  True 
Christianity  eminently  effects  this  reconcilia- 
tion, and  its  ascendency  in  individuals  may 
be  measured  by  their  combined  power  of  ap- 
preciating what  is,  and  of  apprehending  what 
should  be.    Reform,  however,  lakes  its  stand 
on  the  former  of  these,  and  reaches  out  to- 
ward the  latter.     Let  me  t  ry  to  feed  a  lit  l  ie 
after  the  most  pressing  reforms  demanded  by 
the  time  and  the  place,  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves.   It  first  strikes  me  in  Looking  at  N ens- 
York,  that  our  real  New  Yorkers  do  not 
know  how  much  work  they  have  fo  do.  In 

their  thoughtful  moments  they  despair  ofex 


tending  through  all  grades  of  society  the  in- 
fluences which  they  have  most  reason  to  prize. 
In  this  they  are  wrong.    "  What  a  man  sows 
that  shall  he  also  reap,"  is  a  true  promise. 
He  who  sows  immorality  shall  reap  immorali- 
ty with  all  the  increase  of  Scriptural  promise. 
I  know  there  are  here  enormous  provisions 
for  instruction  and  beneficence ;  but  if  you 
knew  how  much  divine  wrork  is  yet  here  for 
every  man  and  woman  to  do,  there  would  be 
less  dressing,  dancing,  and  fashionable  visit- 
ing,   and  also  less  ignorance,  misery  and 
crime.    Simplicity,  my  dear  friends,  is  wait- 
ing to  be  cultivated  here,  simplicity  of  life, 
leaving  time  for  study — human  life  is  so  short, 
it  is  usual  for  the  world  to  waste  it  in  consum- 
ing what  is  costly  instead  of  in  producing 
what  is  valuable.    I  know  the  distinctions  of 
the  market;  but  in  morals,  all  should  be  pro- 
ducers.   Simplicity  of  dress,  in  order  that  the 
human  being  as  such  may  not  be  effectually 
disguised  in  the  inhuman  surrounding,  in  or- 
der that  soul  may  have  a  little  loop-hole  to 
look  out  of,  must  recognize  its  sister  soul. 
There  is  a  sort  of  dress  wdiich  absorbs  the 
woman  utterly;  she  is  nothing  but  her  toilet. 
You  see  this:  looking  into  her  face,  you  see 
there  that  she  is  curious  of  looks,  silks,  folds, 
ribbons,  and  false  hair,  a  hat  which  is  the 
crowning  treasure  of  the  whole,  which,  false 
to  its  ideal,  neither  covers  nor  shelters.  How 
preachers  aim  through  all  this  outwardness 
and  unreality  at  a  vital  point,  is  more  than  I 
can  imagine.    To  find  the  head  under  its 
many  disguises  is  hard  enough,  but  to  find 
the  heart  must  be  a  very  discouraging  search. 
Europe  imposes  these  follies  upon  us  ;  but  we 
caricature  Europe  in  this  regard.    Surely,  in 
the  bringing  up  of  us  women  there  must  have 
been  a  large  element  of  millinery.    AVe  had 
better  let  it  go,  I  think.    Taste  can  only  im- 
prove by  greater  sobriety.    Art  will  gain  by 
the  devotion  of  human  talent  to  worthy  ob- 
jects.   Do  you  not  know  how  people  who 
lead  thoughtful,  valuable  lives,  please  'is  with 
their  rare  splendors,  and  who  grace  some 
heart  festival,  some  world's  rejoicing?  As 
much  does  the  perpetual  self-annouueenient 
of  trivial  ami  overweening  dress  weary  and 
displease  us.    Our  friends,  the  Quakers,  did  a 
good  work  when  they  made  their  attire  pro- 
test against  the  overweening  display  of  their 
time.    I  feel  great  joy,  in  certain  symptoms 
which  point  toward  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
Quakerism   without  its  obsolete  forms.  I 
find  that  there  is  a  Friends'  college  here,  ami 
I  am  glad  that  that  sect  is  not  to  leave  itself 
Without  a  witness  in  the  higher  walks  of 
learning.    1  shall  always  be  glad  of  their  in- 
fluence in  the  department  of  education.  For 
while  I  do  hold  them  to  have  been  illiberal 
us  to  aesthetics,  I  am  sure  that  they  have  re- 
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ceived  and  handed  down  the  true  germ  and 
gospel  of  ethics  as  no  other  religious  body  has 
done.  This  leads  me  to  another  aspect  of 
simplicity — simplicity  of  religion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  simple  Gospel,  as  usually 
taught,  very  little  deserves  the  name.  This 
term  is  oftenest  applied  to  a  very  complex 
system  of  metaphysical  statement,  of  which 
the  head  points  are  transmitted  by  authority, 
learned  by  rote,  and  believed  by  habit.  But 
this  is  not  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  Try 
to  bring  back  Christianity  to  the  true  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  Christendom  howls 
at  your  impiety.  The  process  of  education  is 
a  simplifying  one.  The  world  is  all  complex 
to  the  child,  to  the  savage.  Science  simpli- 
fies by  formulating  laws  and  grouping  re- 
sults. Religion  needs  to  be  simplified  in  like 
manner.  The  Gospel  as  an  abstraction  is  as 
preplexed  as  other  abstractions.  Apply  it  in 
life,  and  you  will  find  that  it  simplifies  itself 
more  and  more.  People  may  talk  as  much 
as  they  will  of  the  subtleties  which  it  delights 
mankind  both  to  invert  and  to  refute.  This 
may  be  a  harmless,  even  a  useful  mental 
gymnastic.  But  let  us  seek  more  and  more 
for  this  applied  Gospel,  and  for  such  purity 
of  prescription  and  stringency  of  example  as 
may  help  us  more  and  more  to  its  applica- 
tion.—  The  Standard. 

ITEMS. 

The  problem  how  the  sun's  heat  is  supplied, 
when  it  is  being  so  rapidly  expended,  is  one  which 
is  answered  in  two  ways.  The  more  generally  re- 
ceived theory  is  that  its  own  contraction  is  sufficient 
to  supply  the  heat,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
almost  every  schoolboy  has  seen  tinder  lighted  in  a 
cylinder  by  suddenly  compressing  the  air  about  it. 
In  this  same  way  it  is  generally  admitted  that  its 
heat  was  first  developed  by  contraction  from  a  nebu- 
lous state.  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Hellbronu,  is  the  chief 
expounder  of  the  theory  that  its  furnace  may  be  fed 
from  the  constant  falling  into  it  of  meteoric  matter. 
The  quenching  of  the  motion  of  meteorites  falling 
into  the  sun  would  develop  heat.  The  evident 
reply  is  that  this  supply  would  not  be  inexhaust- 
ible, and  that  the  time  would  come  at  last  when  a 
final  state  of  exhaustion,  and  consequent  solar  inac- 
tion, would  take  place.  This  might  be  admitted ; 
but  Dr.  Meyer  insists  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mass  of  meteoric  matter  would  ever 
be  exhausted,  as  it  may  be  constantly  resupplied, 
and  thus  a  never-ending  cycle  of  changes  may  be 
going  on.  He  cites  Brayley's  proof  that,  were  two 
bodies  as  large  or  half  as  large  as  Our  sun  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  their  mutual  attraction,  they 
would  rash  together  with  so  great  a  momentum  that 
the  shock  and  the  resulting  heat  would  send  the 
particles  flying  through  infinite  space.  These  par- 
ticles would  form  meteors,  travelling  with  the  ve- 
locity resulting  from  the  shock. 

Whaling  Voyages  for  the  last  few  years  have  not 
yielded  profitable  returns,  and  the  merchants  of 
New  England  have  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  the 
trade.  The  New  Be  Iford  Shipping  List,  however, 
reports  that  several  of  the  more  enterprising  merch- 
ants of  that  city  have  resolved  to  fit  out  their  ships 


this  autumn,  believing  that  there  are  still  whales 
in  the  northern  seas,  and  that  the  present  low 
prices  of  oil  cannot  continue. 

Opium. — According  to  the  report  of  Mons.  Garnier, 
a  member  of  the  French  expedition  to  Cambodia,  the 
taste  for  opium  in  the  East  is  not  confined  to  the 
human  race.  Pigs  and  horses  feed  upon  the  poppy 
flowers,  and  at  a  town  in  Yunan,  it  is  reported  that 
the  rats,  in  large  numbers,  used  to  resort  to  an 
opium  factory  to  inhale  the  fames  from  the  coppers. 

In  a  hot  spring  in  Manilla,  which  raises  the  ther- 
mometer to  187°,  and  in  another  in  Barbary,  where 
the  usual  temperature  is  172°,  fishes  have  been  seen 
to  flourish.  Carpenter  tells  of  small  caterpillars 
found  in  hot  springs,  with  a  temperature  of  205°, 
and  of  small  beetles  that  died  when  taken  out  of  the 
hot  sulphur  baths  of  Albano  and  put  in  cold  water. 

The  Indian  Moccasins  made  by  the  wild  Indians 
of  the  West  are  very  different  from  those  purchased 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  other  points  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  latter  are  of  wash  leather,  profusely 
covered  with  beads,  while  the  moccasins  made  by 
the  Sioux  squaws  are  made  of  fine  white  buckskin, 
beautifully  tanned  and  dressed.  The  instep  is  an 
ornamental  piece  of  variegated  porcupine  strips,  set 
in  and  braided  together  as  basket  work.  The  seams 
are  all  in  the  upper  part,  the  sewing  being  done 
with  fine  selected  sinews  of  the  deer.  At  the  ankle 
is  attached  a  high,  encircling  flap,  in  which  buck- 
skin thongs  are  inserted  to  wind  about  the  leg  and 
tie  in  front.  The  moccasins  made  for  the  Indians 
are  marked  with  distinguishing  characteristics,  so 
that  the  trace  indicates  the  tribe  to  which  the 
wearer  belongs.  Thus  two  little  tabs,  wide  apart, 
on  the  heel,  indicates  the  Dakota  or  Sioux ;  one 
marks  the  Winnebago,  and  three  the  Chippewa. 
Moccasins  are  extensively  worn  by  the  whites  in  the 
far  West — by  the  women  as  slippers,  and  by  the 
men  in  long  journeys  on  foot.  The  Sioux  moccasin, 
cheap  and  durable,  is  considered  the  best  for  ser- 
vice, and  brings  from  50  cts.  to  $1.50  in  specie. 

Around  Paris  and  under  It. — In  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  and  indeed  bene  ith  that  city,  mushroom 
culture  is  carried  on  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
The  stone  of  which  the  great  part  of  Paris  is  built  is 
taken  from  underground  quarries,  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  below  the  surface,  worked  like  our  coal  mines, 
and  in  these  old  quarries  the  mushroom  is  grown 
most  successfully.  It  is  said  that  in  one  of  the 
abandoned  quarries  there  are  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  miles  of  mushroom  beds,  in  another  sixteen 
miles,  and  as  many  as  three  thousand  pounds  have 
been  sent  in  one  day  from  one  of  these  quarries  to 
the  Paris  market.  The  culture  of  the  mushroom  is 
very  simple,  and  some  tables  are  kept  supplied  by 
a  small  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar.  The  only 
conditions  required  for  the  healthy  growth  of  mush- 
rooms are  a  mass  of  short  stable  manure  that  has 
heated  to  the  warmth  of  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  de- 
grees, and  lumps  of  spawn  about  the  size  of  walnuts, 
tucked  in  just  beneath  the  surface,  six  inches  apart 
all  over  it,  the  whole  covered  with  an  inch  thickness 
of  good,  light,  friable  earth,  and  three  or  four  inches 
of  straw,  a  little  of  any  kind  to  keep  in  the  very 
moderate  warmth.  This  can  be  managed  in  any 
dark  cupboard  or  cellar,  and  as  the  size  of  the  bed 
is  immaterial,  it  may  be  made  on  a  shelf  eighteen 
inches  wide,  or  as  much  larger  as  convenient  or  de- 
sirable on  the  floor.  When  the  bed  approaches  dry- 
ness it  must  be  sprinkled  with  water  with  the  chill 
off,  enough  to  wet  the  earth  but  not  the  manure. 
Mushroom  spawn  can  be  obtained  at  some  of  the 
seed  stores. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT* 
(Continued  from  page  310.) 

In  Fifth  and  Sixth  months,  1835, 1  attended 
New  York  and  Genessee  Yearly  Meetings,  ac- 
companied by  Stephen  Woolston,  who  also 
had  a  minute  of  the  unity  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  which  we  were  members..  It 
was  the  second  time  Genessee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing had  been  held,  and  they  seemed  not  yet 
to  have  become  fairly  organized.  The  greater 
part  of  the  members  in  attendance  had  never 
been  at  Yearly  Meeting  before  one  was  set 
up  at  this  place,  and  it  seemed  like  new  busi- 
ness to  them.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  of  well-concerned  Friends,  who  had 
considerable  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  travail  of  the  Church  for  the  good  of  all. 
After  having  attended  these  two  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, and  some  little  services  and  meetings  as 
way  opened,  we  returned  home  in  peace. 

In  Seventh  month,  183G,  I  was  engaged  in 
a  visit  to  the  Monthly  and  some  other  meet- 
ings of  Abington  Quarter,  to  good  satisfac 
tion,  and  had  peace  throughout  the  visit. 

In  our  Monthly  Meeting,  Eighth  month 
6th,  I  opened  a  concern  to  attend  Concord, 
the  Western  and  Cain  Quarterly  Meetings, 
and  also  to  visit  sonic  meetings  within  the 
limits  of  said  Quarters.  Obtaining  the  unity 
of  the  meeting,  1  left  home  next  day,  and  at- 
tended the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders.    Next  day  the  general  Quarterly 
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Meeting ;  after  which  visited  some  of  the  meet- 
ings belonging  to  the  Quarter.  On  the  15th 
and  16th,  I  was  at  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  meet- 
ing for  business ;  and  the  two  next  days  at- 
tended Cain  Quarterly  Meeting;  and  on  the 
19th  took  Jesse  Kersey  in  with  me,  travelled 
on  to  Darby,  and  put  up  with  our  kind  friends 
John  and  Rachel  Hunt.  Next  morning 
brought  Jesse  to  Philadelphia;  then  I  re- 
turned home,  and  found  all  well. 

The  24th  and  25th,  Bucks  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Falls,  not  far  from  my 
dwelling.  Jesse  Kersey  and  other  Friends 
attended,  and  put  up  at  our  house.  The  28th, 
left  home  again  in  order  to  fulfil  my  prospect  ; 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  joined  by  Abra- 
ham Lower,  who  accompanied  me  to  several 
Monthly  Meetings,  to  mutual  and  general 
satisfaction.  Accompanied  by  my  kind  friend 
Benjamin  Price,  I  attended  the*  meetings  in 
Gain  Quarter.  At  a  meeting  appointed  at 
West  Cain,  the  members  were  few,  but  their 
neighbors  coming  in  we  had  a  satisfactory  op- 
portunity together.  Truth  appeared  to  rise 
intodominion  in  all  the  several  meetings  which 
we  attended.  Wo  returned  to  Benjl  Price's, 
who  had  very  acceptably  and  satisfactorily 
been  my  companion  in  travel  and  exercise. 
Arrived  at  home  the  12th,  and  found  all  well. 
Kode  upwards  of  800  miles  in  this  visit. 

Eleventh  month,  was  nt  Turlington  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Crosswicks. 
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1837.  In  the  Second  month  attended  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting. 

In  the  Fourth  month  attended  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  which  I  had  never  missed 
except  once  since  I  was  a  young  man. 

Having  felt  my  mind  drawn  in  Gospel  love 
to  visit  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York 
and  Genessee,  and  also  some  meetings  within 
the  compass  of  said  Yearly  Meetings,  and  in 
the  Fifth  month  being  furnished  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  unity  of  Friends,  I  left  home 
on  the  26th,  and  went  to  New  York.  Next 
day  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  which  was  large  and  satisfactory. 
28th,  being  First-day,  went  to  Westbury  and 
attended  the  funeral  of  Gideon  Seaman.  There 
were  several  testimonies  borne  at  the  house  of 
the  deceased.  No  other  meeting  was  held  on 
the  occasion.  A  number  of  Friends  attended 
the  funeral  in  sympathy  for  his  only  remain- 
ing daughter,  Rachel  Hicks,  a  widow,  and 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  home 
was  there.  Next  morning,  accompanied  by 
several  friends,  I  took  passage  in  the  cars  from 
Jericho  to  New  York,  and  attended  all  the 
sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Remained 
in  the  city  over  First-day,  and  was  at  meet- 
ing both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Next 
day,  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  proceeded  in 
the  public  conveyance  to  Genessee  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  I  attended  to  a  good  degree 
of  satisfaction.  Made  my  home  now  and 
when  here  before  with  my  kind  friends  Wal- 
ter and  Susannah  Lawrence. 

After  Yearly  Meeting  I  joined,  at  their  re- 
request,  John  and  Susannah  Jewett,  who  came 
in  their  own  conveyance,  and  had  a  prospect 
of  visiting  meetings  on  the  way  through  to 
the  Hudson  river. 

Near  the  close  of  this  journey,  having  at- 
tended a  number  of  meetings,  we  travelled 
through  a  rough,  mountainous  country,  and 
in  the  afternoon  came  to  Potter's  Hollow,  a 
romantic-looking  place,  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains in  every  direction,  some  so  high  that 
clouds  and  mists  were  seen  considerably  below 
the  top,  and  we  were  told  that  not  unfre- 
quently  in  summer  showers  it  would  rain  hard 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sun  shining  and  clear  on  the  top  above 
the  clouds.  We  put  up  at  Stephen  Tread  well's, 
and  next  day  had  a  meeting  in  the  place, 
called  Oak  Hill  meeting.  Thence  to  Athens 
on  the  North  or  Hudson  river.  Here  I  left 
my  kind  friends — hired  a  man  to  row  me  over 
to  Hudson  where  the  steamboats  stopped  on 
their  way  to  New  York.  I  took  passage  in 
one,  and  arrived  at  home  on  the  1st  of  Seventh 
month,  and  found  all  well.  Have  cause  for 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  Heavenly 
Shepherd  for  His  guardian  care  and  protec- 
tion. 


The  latter  part  of  Seventh  month,  I  left 
home  again,  and  attended  Westbury  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  meet- 
ing for  business,  and  general  or  public  meet- 
ing for  worship.  Made  a  visit  to  Jesse  Mer- 
ritt  at  Bethpage.  30th,  meeting  at  Brooklyn 
in  forenoon,  and  at  Rose  Street  in  afternoon. 

Eighth  mo.  1st,  2d  and  3d,  in  company  with 
my  worthy  friend  Samuel  Titus,  attended  Pur- 
chase Quarterly  Meeting  three  days  as  above, 
all  to  good  satisfaction.  Home  again  on  the 
5th. 

10th  mo.  17th.  Went  to  New  York  to  ac- 
company my  daughter  Rebecca,  with  her 
husband  and  his  mother,  that  far  on  her  way 
to  her  new  home.  I  returned  next  day.  My 
daughters  Rebecca  and  Ann,  who  had  been 
my  housekeepers  since  their  mother's  decease, 
were  bojth  married  the  same  day,  the  11th 
inst ;  Rebecca  to  James  Lawrence,  son  of 
Walter  and  Susannah  Lawrence,  of  western 
New  York,  and  Ann  to  John  Simpson,  son 
of  James  and  Susannah  Simpson.  I  then 
gave  up  housekeeping,  and  took  board  with 
my  son  George  and  family  in  the  other  end 
of  the  house. 

My  much  esteemed  brother  Stephen  Com- 
fort departed  this  life  Tenth  mo.  24th,  1837, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age ;  a  minister  of  the 
Falls  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting.  He 
was  a  w7orthy  man  and  humble  Christian — 
diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit  serving 
the  Lord. 

Under  a  concern  to  attend  Haddon field 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  visit  some  meetings 
in  the  limits  of  that  and  of  Salem  and  Bur- 
lington Quarters,  as  way  might  open,  and 
with  the  unity  of  Friends,  1  left  home  the 
11th  of  Twelfth  month.  Went  to  Isaac  Lip- 
pincott's,  who  kindly  and  acceptably  accom- 
panied me  through  the  visit. 

On  reaching  home,  found  all  well.  Trav- 
elled in  this  little  tour  of  duty  nearly  100 
miles.  Left  home  again  Second  month  12th, 
to  visit  some  more  meetings  in  New  Jersey. 
Isaac  Lippincott  again  joined  me  as  compan- 
ion, and  on  the  13th  we  attended  Haddon- 
field  Monthly  Meeting,  and  on  the  14th  and 
15th  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Woods- 
town,  and  next  day  an  appointed  meeting  at 
the  same  place  —  all  comfortable,  edifying 
meetings.  Truth  rose  in  a  good  degree  over 
all.  Next  day  returned  to  I.  L.'s,  and  the 
day  after  had  meeting  at  Evesham  in  the 
morning,  and  Medford  in  the  afternoon.  Close- 
searching  testimonies  went  forth  in  both  the 
meetings,  and  a  solemn  covering  spread  over 
us.  I  returned  home  next  day.  Travelled 
in  this  journey  130  miles.  Have  nothing  to 
boast  of.    The  reward  of  peace  is  precious. 

4th  mo.  6th.  Went  to  Philadelphia  to  at- 
tend Yearly  Meeting.    Returned  on  the  14th. 
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5th  mo.  12th.  My  mind  being  drawn  to 
make  a  religious  visit  to  some  of  the  meet- 
ings within  the  compass  of  Scipio  and  Farm- 
ingtou  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  also  some 
meetings  going  and  returning  as  way  might 
open,  and  with  the  unity  of  Friends  expressed 
by  minute,  I  left  home  the  26th.  Was  at  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  on  my  way,  and  at 
meetings  in  Scipio  Quarter  as  way  opened, 
and  at  Farmington  Quarter  at  Hamburg, 
and  a  number  of  other  meetings.  Also  made 
a  visit  to  the  Indians  on  Cattaraugus  Reser- 
vation, and  to  the  principal  chief  on  the  Buf- 
falo Reservation,  who,  we  heard,  had  never 
tasted  any  strong  drink.  On  being  asked, 
he  confirmed  the  statement. 

"VVe  had  cause  of  humble  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  alone  sure  Helper  of  His 
people.  There  is  indeed  abundant  reason  for 
heartfelt  and  abiding  gratitude  and  love  to 
the  Heavenly  Father  for  His  kind  protecting 
providence  over  us.  YvTe  had  many  favored 
meetings  in  this  journey,  and  I  arrived  at 
home  in  peace  on  the  14th  of  Seventh  month, 
and  returned  my  minute  to  our  next  Monthly 
Meeting. 

9ih  mo.  12th.  Went  to  Philadelphia.  13th, 
at  Green  Street  Meeting  in  the  forenoon,  and 
in  the  afternoon  attended  the  committee  on 
Indian  concerns.  14th,  attended  the  commit- 
tee on  the  arrangement  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  also  a  sitting  of  the  Representative 
Committee  or  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  loth. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  arrangement  was 
adjusted.  16th.  Attended  Spruce  St.  meeting 
in  the  morning,  and  Cherry  St.  in  the  after- 
noon, to  good  satisfaction.  Next  day  returned 
home. 

In  the  Eleventh  mo.  attended  the  Monthly 
Meetings  in  Bucks  Quarter,  accompanied  by 
Joseph  Briggs. 

In  the  Twelfth  month  opened  in  the  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting  a  concern  that  attended  my 
mind  of  visiting  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends  of  New  York  and  on  Long  Island, 
and  the  meetings  generally  of  Westbury  Quar- 
ter ;  also  some  families— the  tried  and  afflicted, 
and  such  as  from  age  and  infirmity  of  any  kind 
are  not  often  able  to  get  out  to  religious  meet- 
ings. The  meeting  united  with  me  in  my  con- 
cern. 

On  the  29th  I  went  to  New  York,  and  next 
day  attended  Greenwich  Meeting  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  Hester  Street  in  the  afternoon,  and 
had  an  opportunity  with  John  Barrow's  chil- 
dren, he  having  deceased  the  evening  before. 
31st.  Made  several  visits  to  the  aged  and  in- 
firm. Willet  Hicks  was  at  this  time  one  of 
the  number.    Some  Friend  always  accompa- 


nied me  during  the  prosecution  of  the  service, 
for  w7hich  I  obtained  a  minute. 

2d  mo.  1st,  1839.  Arrived  home  safely  and 
found  all  well,  my  mind  being  peaceful  and 
relieved.  All  the  visits  made  to  meetings,  to 
individuals  and  families  appeared  to  be  satis- 
factory and  edifying. 

The  following  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  my 
children  whilst  engaged  in  the  above  visit, 
was  handed  to  me  last  evening  by  my  son 
George,  which  I  copy  entire. 

New  Yoek,  1st  mo.  7tb,  1839. 
Dear  children : — I  name  you  who  are  my 
immediate  offspring,  according  to  your  ages, 
together  with  your  companions  in  life  respec- 
tively, who  are  also  my  children  by  adoption,  ~ 
viz. :  George  and  Susan  Comfort,  Sarah  W.  and 
Ezekiel  Combs,  Rebecca  C.  and  James  Law- 
rence, Ann  C.  and  John  Simpson.  And  would 
it  be  going  too  far,  or  presuming  too  much,  or 
have  any  tendency  to  lead  you  astray,  to  say 
to  you,  follow  me,  as  you  have  had  me  for  an 
example  in  your  education  and  bringing  up, 
together  with  the  united  labor,  care  and  suc- 
cessful exertions  of  my  worthy  companion  in 
life,  your  dear  mother.  Emulate  her  virtues. 
You  must  be  sensible  that  our  mutual  engage- 
ment for  our  children  was,  not  only  to  provide 
food  and  raiment  convenient  and  suitable  for 
them  in  their  minority,  and  that  as  they  were 
growing  up  they  might  acquire  industrious 
habits,  and  that  their  little  hands  should  be 
innocently  and  usefully  employed ;  but  also, 
and  above  all,  that  their  minds  should  be  es- 
tablished in  virtue,  and  they  be  found  walk- 
ing in  the  ever- blessed  Truth — this  being  the 
seal  and  ground  of  successful  and  prudent  ex- 
ertions in  things  pertaining  to  this  life  that 
are  needful  for  us:  "  For  the  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  these  things." 
Dear  children  all,  I  address  you  and  your  com- 
panions unitedly.  Have  a  care  no!  to  fall  be- 
low the  example  that  has  been  set  before  you, 
but  rather  improve  upon  it,  that  there  may  be 
an  advancement  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion toward  perfection.  You  know  that  in 
and  between  parents,  the  heads  of  a  family, 
nothing  should  rule  but,  love  and  a  mutual 
desire  and  care  to  promote  each  other's  peace 
and  happiness,  and  that  in  so  doing  we  ad- 
vance our  own,  and  become  qualified  to  bring 
up  the  children  in  the  way  they  should  go  — 
not  only  by  the  powerful  language  of  exam* 
pie,  but  also  by  suitable  precept,  Ami  though 
I  am  DOW  separated  from  you  for  a  season  IU 

the  performance,  1  trust,  of  Christian  duties, 
yet  you  are  oft  remembered  by  me  in  feeling* 
of  fatherly  affection,  accompanied  with  deein  a 
for  your  preservation,  peace  and  happiness, 
and  right  getting  along  in  all  respects.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  you  of  your  health, 
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and  that  of  all  my  grandchildren,  relatives 
and  friends. 

I  bad  a  ready  passage  to  New  York,  and 
arrived  between  6  and  7  o'clock  the  same  eve- 
ning; found  my  kind  friends  all  in  usual 
health  where  I  make  ray  home,  at  Dobel 
Baker's,  No.  192  Madison  St.,  and  where  let- 
ters may  be  directed  to  me.  John  Barrow,  a 
worthy  Friend  of  whom  you  may  have  fre- 
quently heard  me  speak  with  respect,  died  the 
night  I  arrived  in  this  city.  Before  I  left 
home  I  anticipated  the  satisfaction  of  having 
his  company  in  some  of  my  labors  and  ser- 
vices, but  it  hath  been  otherwise  ordered,  and 
it  is  right  for  us  to  be  resigned  to  the  Divine 
disposal. 

I  have  attended  the  meetings  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  visited  some  of  the  fami- 
lies that  came  within  my  prospect.  Attended 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting.  George  F. 
White  opened  a  prospect  he  has  of  making  a 
religious  visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  without  reference,  or, 
perhaps  more  properly,  preference,  to  any  par- 
ticular denomination  of  professed  Christians 
there ;  it  was  minuted  and  left  to  be  acted  on 
at  next  Monthly  Meeting.  He  is  a  Friend 
that  appears  to  be  qualified  for  such  a  service. 
I  have  also  attended  Flushing  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. I  cannot  yet  inform  you  when  I  may 
return — from  present  prospect  not  sooner  than 
proposed  before  I  left  home.  I  have  had  as 
good  health  as  usual — better  than  before  leav- 
ing. Best  well  at  night  and  get  along  com- 
fortably. 

We  met  with  Jane  Underwood  last  evening, 
at  William  Healy's.  She  is  one  of  his  female 
teachers — and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that 
her  esteemed  friend,  my  daughter  B.,  had  re- 
moved so  near  her. 

My  esteemed  friends  Dobel  Baker  and  wife 
desire  their  love  to  all  my  children.  Their 
family  is  in  good  health,  and  their  mother, 
dear  old  Patience  Corlies,  aged  86  or  87,  en- 
joys as  good  health  as  at  any  time,  perhaps, 
these  three  years  past. 

I  may  now  conclude  with  love  to  you  all, 
and  commend  you  to  Divine  protection  and 
guidance.  Samuel  Comfort. 

4th  mo.  10th.  Went  to  Philadelphia  to  at- 
tend Yearly  Meeting,  and  returned  the  19th, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  attended 
Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  Monthly  Meetings  on 
the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  week 
after  attended  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  as 
one  of  said  committee. 

7th  mo.  I9fh.  Went  to  Philadelphia  to  at- 
tend a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  and  returned  the  21st ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  went  to 
New  Jersey  ;  and  28th,  was  at  Bridgeport 


meeting,  and  home  again.  And  Eighth 
month  8th,  attended  Mount  Holly  Monthly 
Meeting;  and  10th,  Monthly  Meeting  at 
home;  and  12th,  met  the  committee  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  subject  of  spir- 
ituous liquors,  in  conjunction  with  a  commit- 
tee from  each  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  same 
subject. 

9th  mo.  12th.  Went  to  Philadelphia  and  at- 
tended a  sub-committee  on  Indian  affairs  in 
the  evening,  loth.  Sat  with  the  Bepresenta- 
tive  Committee  or  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs  met,  and  again  in 
the  evening.    Next  day  I  returned  home. 

Having  remained  between  four  and  five 
years  without  a  companion,  help-meet  and 
bosom  friend,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom, and  with  the  approbation  of  all  my  chil- 
dren, and  unity  of  Friends,  I  was  married  on 
the  12th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1839,  to 
Elizabeth  Cox,  a  minister  and  member  of 
Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meeting.  Experience 
thus  far,  a  space  of  more  than  ten  years,  has 
evinced  that  it  was  in  Best  Wisdom  we  were 
united  as  husband  and  wife,  for  uninterrupted 
harmony  has  been  maintained  in  the  family, 
and  by  her  prudent,  judicious,  christian,  affec- 
tionate, motherly  and  consistent  course  of  con- 
duct from  the  first,  she  has  ever  been  much 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all  the  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  is  a  blessing  to  me  and 
them. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  First  month,  1840,  my 
wife  and  I,  accompanied  by  Jeremiah  Bunting 
and  wife,  attended  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Bucks  Quarter. 

In  the  Third  mo.,  with  the  unity  of  Friends, 
we  attended  Haddonfield  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  most  of  the  other  meet- 
ings in  that  Quarter, and  returned  our  minutes 
in  Fourth  month. 

A  concern  having  for  a  considerable  time 
attended  my  mind  of  visiting  in  gospel  love 
most  of  the  meetings  within  the  compass  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  appointing 
meetings  among  those  not  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety as  way  might  open.  I  expressed  it  in  our 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Fourth  month,  1841,  and 
the  meeting  furnished  me  with  a  certificate  of 
its  unity  and  sympathy  with  me  in  the  weighty 
concern.  Elizabeth  Comfort  informed  the  Mo. 
Meeting  she  believed  it  to  be  her  religious 
duty  to  accompany  her  husband  Samuel  Com- 
fort in  his  proposed  visit,  (as  above)  which 
was  united  in  by  the  meeting,  and  she  encour- 
aged to  pursue  her  prospect  as  Truth  opened 
the  way. 

The  above  concern  and  sense  of  duty  was 
opened  in  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  Fifth  mo. 
27th,  and  its  unity  endorsed  on  our  minutes 
respectively. 
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We  left  home  on  Second- day  morning,  Sixth 
month  14th.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and 
some  appearance  of  rain,  but  inwardly  all 
was  clear  and  pleasant.  We  passed  through 
several  towns  and  villages,  and  put  up  at  John 
Harnard's,  35  miles  from  Trenton.  Next 
morning  he  accompanied  us  to  Railway  and 
took  an  interest  in  getting  a  meeting  for  us. 
It  had  rained  all  night,  and  the  roads  this 
morning  were  wet  and  muddy.  We  put  up 
at  Joseph  Hampton's.  He  was  disabled  by  a 
paralytic  shock,  but  was  lecovering,  and  ap- 
peared comfortable  in  his  mind  ;  in  the  after- 
noon we  attended  the  meeting  appointed  for 
us  to  prett}7  good  satisfaction.  Next  morning, 
accompanied  by  some  Friends,  we  went  to 
Plainfield,  and  attended  Monthly  Meeting 
there ;  also  one  in  the  evening  by  appoint- 
ment: the  labors  therein  bestowed  appeared 
to  be  owTned  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 
Fifth- day  morning,  accompanied  by  James 
Laing  and  wife,  we  went  on  our  way  over 
high  hills  and  rough  roads;  stopped  at  John 
Mann's  and  took  dinner,  then  travelled  on 
and  came  to  Richard  Brothertou's  at  Ran- 
dolph, a  little  before  night.  Friends  spread 
information  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  next 
morning.  It  was  small,  the  morning  being 
very  rainy.  The  few  were  admonished  to 
more  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  and  it  was  believed 
that  as  they  became  more  and  more  con- 
cerned they  would  find  there  would  be  those 
raised  up  amongst  them  who  would  have  to 
declare  amongst  the  people  what  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  their  souls.  The  rain  continu- 
ing, we  concluded  to  remain  where  we  were, 
and  had  a  religious  opportunity  in  the  family 
in  the  evening,,  wherein  counsel  and  encour- 
agement were  administered. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  for  Hardwich, 
James  Laing  and  wife  remaining  with  us. 
Travelled  over  a  very  rough  road  to  John 
Schmuch's,  near  the  meeting-house.  Notice 
was  spread  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
meeting  next  morning,  First  day  the  20th, 
was  considerably  enlarged  by  the  neighbors 
flocking  in,  and  we  thought  it  was  a  time  of 
favor.  Afternoon,  J.  L.  and  wife,  who  had  so 
kindly  and  acceptably  accompanied  us  thus 
far,  turned  toward  their  home,  and  we  went 
on  our  way  with  Edward  Warbus,  a  member 
of  this  meeting,  to  his  home,  about  sixteen 
miles,  through  a  beautiful  country.  Next 
morning  we  called  to  see  Edward's  father  and 
sisters  near  by.  They  keep  house  for  their 
father,  who  said  he  was  81  years  old  :  a  very 
intelligent,  active  man  for  his  years.  They 
were  all  glad  to  see  us — were  very  friendly, 
though  not  members.  A  fter  spending  a  little" 
time  with  them,  we  set  out  alone  to  Hud  our 
way  to  Frieuds  in  York  State,  being  entire 


strangers,  and  without  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  the  nearest  meeting  or  of  any  Friend  in  the 
neighborhood  where  we  should  go;  neither 
could  we  find,  by  inquiry,  any  one  that  could 
give  us  the  desired  information,  until  we  got 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place.  My  wife 
made  the  following  note  :  "  This  was  an  inter- 
esting day's  ride,  as  we  were  entire  strangers 
to  the  way,  the  country  and  the  people,  but 
our  Great  Director  is  ever  near  to  direct  the 
steps  of  His  depending  children — and  we  were 
directed  the  way  to  the  residence  of  James 
Cromwell  and  wife,  who  kindly  received  us, 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  and 
under  the  care  of  these  worthy  Friends,  as 
we  felt  very  tired  with  our  hard  day's  jour- 
ney. Although  the  road  was  very  good,  yet 
the  hills  were  very  high  and  tedious — enough 
to  astonish  the  beholders  as  they  pass  along. 
It  was  on  the  summit  of  one  of  these  eleva- 
tions, having  travelled  about  38  miles,  we 
found  our  friends,  and  stayed  with  them  for 
the  night." 

Third-day  morning  the  22d,  Jas.  Cromwell 
kindly  offered  to  take  us  in  his  conveyance  to 
Kakiat  meeting,  and  let  our  horses  rest — and 
some  of  his  family  would  meet  us  at  their 
Monthly  Meeting  with  our  horse  and  carriage 
on  the  24th.  We  accepted  his  offer,  and  he 
and  his  wife  accompanied  us,  twenty-six  miles 
round  the  mountains,  to  Jeconiah  Seamen's, 
and  had  notice  spread  of  a  meeting  next 
morning  at  10  o'clock.  Twenty-three  at- 
tended the  meeting — a  considerable  collection 
for  the  place.  The  number  of  members  was 
very  small — five  or  six  times  their  number  of 
friendly  people  attended  the  meeting,  and  it 
proved  to  be  an  interesting  favored  season. 
Fn  the  afternoon  we  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Clove,  where  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing is  to  be  held.  Put  up  with  some  interest- 
ing young  Friends,  and  next  day  attended 
Monthly  Meeting  to  satisfaction — and  the 
day  after  Preparative  Meeting  of  Minister* 
and  Elders  at  the  same  place :  a  very  pre- 
cious meeting.  Friends  were  brought  near 
together  under  the  influence  of  that  feeling 
which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  man.  Afternoon,  went  home  with  Henry 
Titus  and  wife,  of  Cornwall.  Next  day  we 
were  at  Cornwall  meeting  by  appointment 
This  was  a  proving  season  ;  the  Life  of  religion 
appears  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  foun- 
tain very  much  dried  up.  We  were  encouraged, 
nevertheless,  not  to  look  too  much  on  the 
gloomy  and  dark  side  of  things.  This  after- 
noon we  left  our  kind  friends,  and  returned 
to  Thoimu  Seamen's,  who,  with  several  of  hi* 
family,  came  here  to  be  with  and  accompany 
us  back  to  his  house. 

First-day  27th.  Meeting  at  Smith's  Clove 
iu  the  forenoon,  and  at  Blooming  Grove,  eight 
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miles,  in  the.  afternoon ;  both  large,  interesting 
meetings.  Considerable  notice  had  been  given. 
From  this  place  we  went  home  with  James 
Cromwell,  where  we  had  left  part  of  our  bag- 
gage; took  tea  with  them,  then  had  a  little  op- 
portunity in  the  family,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  crown  of  this  day's  labor.  Then  rode  seven 
miles  to  Josiah  Hazard's,  and  lodged.  Next 
morning  Silas  Seaman  met  us  here  to  act  as 
guide  from  place  to  place.  First  to  an  indulged 
meeting  called  Thompsontown,  and  after  a 
hard  day's  ride  over  a  rough  road,  we  got  to 
Daniel  Parry's.  Next  morning  had  a  meet- 
ing there  by  appointment,  and  in  the  after- 
noon he  piloted  us  to  Greenfield,  about  ten 
miles,  most  of  the  way  through  a  rough  uncul- 
tivated wilderness  ;  road  cut  through  just  wide 
enough  for  a  wagon,  and  difficult  for  a  one 
horse  carriage,  for  if  the  wheels  get  out  of  the 
track,  they  were  almost  sure  to  run  over 
stumps  or  the  end.  of  logs.  We  got  along 
comfortably  ;  lodged  at  Henry  Southwick's. 
Next  morning  at  10  o'clock  had  a  meeting  at 
Greenfield,  and  in  the  afternoon  travelled 
about  twenty  miles  to  Leonard  Porter's;  road 
tolerably  good.  Had  a  meeting  appointed  at 
Neversink  for  next  morning.  It  proved  to  be 
a  good  meeting.  In  the  afternoon  and  next 
forenoon  we  travelled  to  Paultz,  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  miles.  On  our  way  we  forded  a 
river  called  Rosendale,  and  crossed  Shongo 
mountain,  from  which  we  had  an  extensive 
prospect.  Silas  conducted  us  to  John  Height's. 
Pie  was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  received  us 
kindly,  and  soon  provided  us  a  good  dinner, 
and  sent  a  boy  to  Thomas  Mullinix,  who  lived 
near  by,  to  let  him  know  we  were  there,  and 
without  delay  he  and  his  wife  came.  A  con- 
ference was  held,  and  a  lad  soon  dispatched 
with  a  written  note  of  the  strangers'  names, 
where  from,  and  the  nature  of  their  visit,  with 
time  of  the  meeting.  This  he  showed  gener- 
ally throughout  the  neighborhood.  T.  Mul- 
linix went  to  inform  David  Sutton  and  wife, 
aged  people,  who  lived  three  miles  off,  and  to 
give  notice  to  others.  The  three  above-named 
families  are  all  the  members  in  the  compass 
of  this  meeting.  They  had  become  discour- 
aged and  did  not  hold  meetings  regularly, 
and  said  they  had  several  times  tried  to  get 
up  meetings  for  strangers,  but  they  were 
pretty  much  failures.  Now  it  was  otherwise, 
and  being  a  pleasant  moonlight  evening,  the 
house  was  well  filled,  and  we  had  an  interest- 
ing good  meeting.  It  afforded  encouragement 
to  the  members,  and  edification  to  their  neigh- 
bors. Next  morning  Silas  Seaman,  who  had 
acceptably  piloted  us  thus  far,  felt  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  home,  though  loth  to 
leave  us,  and  John  Height  had  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed for  us  at  Esopus  on  Second-day  after- 
noon, and  David  Sutton  showed  us  the  way 


to  Marlborough,  and  then  returned.  Next 
day  being  first  of  the  week,  and  4th  of  Sev- 
enth month,  we  attended  Friends'  meeting  at 
this  place.  Some  information  had  been  given 
of  our  being  there.  In  this  meeting  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  feeling  of  some  dark  spirits  of 
libertinism  and  latitudinarianism, which  caused 
deep  exercise  and  plain  work.  It  was  shown 
that  latitudinarianism  and  its  attendant  liber- 
tinism were  the  opposite  extremes  of  secta- 
rianism and  bigotry,  and  that  Christianity 
lies  between  them— and  those  that  lived  and 
acted  in  either  of  the  two  extremes,  though 
they  might  profess  Christianity,  were  not  liv- 
ing in  the  practice  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  enemies  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  and  opposed  to  the  coming  and  gov- 
ernment in  themselves  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  These 
subjects  were  enlarged  upon  and  enforced. 
My  wife  followed  in  the  exercise,  and  Truth 
reigned. 

Second  day  the  5th,  we  went  to  Esopus, 
seventeen  miles  ;  attended  meeting  there  in 
the  afternoon.  Truth  was  exalted,  and  pre- 
vailed over  all  in  this  meeting.  We  put  up 
with  Thomas  Lawrence.  Had  a  religious  op- 
portunity with  his  family  and  several  others 
who  were  there  on  account  of  their  health,  he 
having  a  mineral  spring  fixed  up  for  visitors 
and  invalids.  Next  morning  we  set  out  for 
Athens  ;  Thos.  Lawrence,  and  a  young  woman 
that  appeared  to  be  under  religious  convic- 
tions, accompanied  us  eight  or  nine  miles  on 
our  way.  This  was  a  hard  day's  travel  of 
about  forty  miles,  over  a  rough  road  ;  but  we 
reached  there  about  dark,  and  put  up  at  John 
Lawton's.  My  wife  remarked  :  "  Oh,  how  de- 
lightful to  the  way-worn  traveller,  to  find 
in  the  evening  a  good  resting-place." 

Fourth- day  the  7th,  all  well.    We  had  a 
meeting  at  Athens  which  was  favored  with  a 
good  feeling,  and  supplication  was  offered.  It 
was  rny  birth-day.    In  the  afternoon,  William  i 
Bedell  kindly  piloted  us  to  his  brother's  ati 
Carman's.    Notice  was  spread  abroad  that: 
we  desired  a  meeting  with  them,  and  next 
day  at  4  o'clock  Friends  and  others  assem- 
bled.   We  had  a  good  meeting.    The  subject 
of  Naaman,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  little  cap- 
tive or  servant  maid,  was  brought  into  view 
in  a  very  remarkable  and  memorable  man- 
ner.   From  this  meeting  we  went  home  with 
Joseph  Gurney  and  his  four  lovely  daughters. 
Their  mother  had  stayed  at  home  to  let  theni 
go.    Sixth-day  morning,  accompanied  by  JJ 
Gurney  and  wife  and  two  daughters,  we  went 
to  New  Baltimore,  word  having  gone  on  be 
fore  for  a  meeting  at  the  usual  hoar.  Rode 
this  morning  eight  or  nine  miles  over  a  very 
hilly  road,  to  John  Powell's,  near  the  meeting' 
house,  where  we  left  our  carriage,  and  walked 
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to  meeting,  which  proved  to  be  a  favored  sea- 
son. We  returned  to  J.  P.'s  with  the  Friends 
that  came  on  with  us  and  a  number  of  others, 
— several  aged  persons.  Spent  the  afternoon 
agreeably  with  our  friends,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning my  wife,  assisted  by  J.  P.'s  'amiable 
daughter,  washed  some  of  our  clothes,  and 
next  morning  ironed  them  ;  and  in  the  fore- 
noon John  Powell  accompanied  us  to  Caleb 
Spencer's  at  Renslearville.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  very  high — mountains  in  every  di- 
rection. The  highest  is  the  Catskill.  On  our 
way  J.  P.  stopped  for  us  to  get  out  and  take 
a  view  around.  The  prospect  was  great ;  we 
could  see  into  several  States — Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Poor  and  miserable  as  this  life  is,  we  have 
all  of  us  free  access  to  all  that  is  great  and 
good  and  happy;  and  we  carry  within  our- 
selves the  key  to  all  the  treasures  that  Hea- 
ven can  bestow.  We  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty, — groan  under  infirmities,  with  the 
remedy  in  our  own  hands ;  we  live  and  die 
without  knowing  and  feeling  anything  of  the 
oue  only  Good,  whilst  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  know  and  enjoy  it  as  really  and  truly  as 
we  know  and  feel  the  power  of  this  world. 
For  heaven  is  near  to  our  souls  as  this  world 
is  to  our  bodies.  God,  the  only  Good  of  all 
intelligent  natures,  is  not  an  absent  or  distant 
God,  but  is  more  present  to  and  in  our  souls 
than  our  own  bodies ;  and  we  are  strangers 
to  heaven  and  without  God  in  the  world,  for 
this  only  reason,  that  we  want  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  which  alone  can,  and  which  never 
fails  to,  unite  us  with  the  one  only  Good,  and 
to  open  heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  us.  A  root  set  in  the  finest  soil  and 
the  best  climate,  and  blessed  with  all  that  sun, 
air  and  rain  can  do  for  it,  is  not  in  so  sure  a 
way  of  its  growth  to  perfection  as  every  man 
may  be  who  aspires  after  that  which  God  is 
ready  and  infinitely  desirous  to  give  him. 
For  the  sun  meets  not  the  springing  bud  that 
stretches  toward  him  with  half  that  certainty 
with  which  God,  the  source  of  all  good,  com- 
municates himself  to  the  soul  that  longs  to 
partake  of  him. — Law's  "Spirit  of  Prayer." 

For  Friends1  Intelligencer. 

Sandy  Spiunc.,  Mn.,  7th  mo.  27,  1870. 
My  dear  friend, —  While  at  Woodlawn  Inst 
week,  Keziah  Gillingham  showed  me  a  letter 
she  had  received  from  Sarah  E.  Wright,  an 
Elder  of  (heir  meeting,  who  attended  the  late 
Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  at  Ph  kering,  in 
Canada,  and  thinking  it  may  interest  thee,  as 
it  docs  me,  I  enclose  thee  a  copy  of  whal  she 
said  about  our  valued,  aged  Friend,  Margaret 
Brown.  Margaret's  friends  will  recognize  the 

description,  in  every  point,  as  that  of  (he  dear 


friend  they  knew  years  ago.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  life-force,  a  soul-power,  in  that 
precious  woman,  that  I  have  seldom  if  ever 
known  equalled,  and  it  seems  strong  to  the 
last.  B.  H. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Sarah  E.  Wright,  dated 

Montreal,  Canada,  6th  mo.  26,  1870. 
To  Keziah  GWirigham : 

I  expect  thee  wouldst  like  to  hear  some- 
thing about  Margaret  Brow7n.  She  is  pretty 
well  in  health,  and  though  she  does  not  go 
out  to  Yearly  Meeting,  she  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends, — some  of  the  time,  ration- 
ally, and  appreciated  it  much. 

At  times  she  would  relate  her  experience 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  to  the  melting 
of  the  large  company  that  daily  surrounded 
her.  On  one  occasion  she  preached  one  of 
the  best  sermons  I  ever  heard, — long  to  be 
remembered  by  all  present.  When  done,  she 
remarked,  "This  was  unexpected,  friends.  I 
hope  you  will  all  profit  by  it," 

She  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  nearly 
every  meal,  (at  the  time  of  Yearly  Meeting,) 
often  enlivening  the  company  by  her  off-hand, 
cheerful  remarks.  She  would  several  times 
a  day  ask  different  friends  if  they  knew  her 
husband?  When  answered,  she  would  say, 
"  Oh  !  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  but  he  has  gone 
and  left  me.  I  can  go  to  him,  but  he  cannot 
come  back  to  me.  Well,  it  is  all  right — it 
won't  be  long  I  have  to  wait," 

Sometimes  she  would  exclaim,  "  There  is  no 
Society  under  Heaven  that  enjoys  such  privi- 
leges as  we  do  in  our  religious  meetings  and 
our  social  comminglings." 

She  would  often  ask  if  we  all  had  comfort- 
able lodgings,  and,  being  always  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  she  would  say,  "I  expected 
you  had.  Ever  since  I  was  little,  I  always 
had  a  great  desire  to  be  able  to  entertain 
Friends:  now  see  how  I  am  blessed,  knowing 
my  children  are  capable  and  icell  able  to  make 
so  many  comfortable,"  eve* 

mother's  LOVE, 
Lamartine  beautifully  illustrates  a  moth- 
er's love  in  the  following  words :  "In  some 
spring  freshet  a  river  widely  washed  its  shores 
and  rent  away  a  bough  whereon  a  bird  had 
built  a  cottage  for  her  summer  hope.  Dowi 
the  white  and  whirling  stream  drifted  the 
green  branch,  its  wicker  cup  of  untledged 
SOOC,  and  fluttering  beside  it  as  it  went,  the 
mother  bird.  Unheeding  the  roaring  river, 
on  she  went,  her  cries  of  agony  ami  fear 
piercing  the  pauses  in  the  storm.  How  like 
the  love  of  the  old-fashioned  mother,  who  fol- 
lowed the  child  she  had  plucked  from  her 
heart  all  over  the  world.  Swept  away  by 
passion  that  child  might  be.  it  mattered  not, 
though  lie  was  bearing  away  witli  him  the 
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fragrance  of  the  shattered  roof-tree,  yet  that 
mother  was  with  him,  a  Ruth  through  all  his 
life,  and  a  Rachel  at  his  death." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  find  it  harder  to  preserve  my  own  confi- 
dence in  the  purity  of  my  heart  and  its  mo- 
tives, than  the  confidence  of  others.  Self 
creeps  in  at  such  unexpected  places,  and 
wrhere  it  is  least  looked  for.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  do  a  worthy  deed  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  will  appreciate  it,  than  where  it 
will  be  unseen  and  unknown.  I  strive  to 
"  know  myself"  and  keep  a  pure  heart  for  the 
eyes  of  "One  who  seeth  in  secret,"  yet  I  am 
often  humbled  and  ashamed,  and  have  to  cast 
myself  upon  His  mercy,  who  knoweth  our 
frame  and  "  discerns  between  infirmity  and 
sin." 

The  little  poem  with  that  title  in  thy 
"Watchword"  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  some 
time  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  search  earn- 
estly after  the  Truth,  and  was  almost  in  des- 
pair when  I  had  given  way  to  any  weakness. 
The  verse, 

"  His  gentle  eyes  are  on  thy  soul  forever, 

He  marks  the  anguish  of  the  strife  within, 
Reads  the  perplexities  thou  canst  not  sever, 
Discerns  between  infirmity  and  sin," 

seemed  to  come  like  an  inspiration,  and  I  was 
encouraged, 

u  From  His  eyes  so  pure  and  deep,  to  borrow 
Light  and  encouragement  for  every  thing." 

I  want  thee  to  know  how  precious  that  little 
book  has  been  and  is  to  us.  We  are  reading 
from  it  now  every  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table,  after  our  children  are  quietly  seated, 
the  two  verses  or  promises  for  the  day;  and 
we  have  often  remarked  the  peculiar  fitness 
to  our  need.  I  feel  that  it  is  and  will  be 
blessed  to  us  and  ours,  and  I  felt  like  telling 
thee  of  it,  so  that  it  may  be  some  little  con- 
firmation that  it  is  prospering  in  the  work 
whereunto  it  was  sent.  For  although  when 
we  do  any  work  like  that,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  or  a  feeling  of  its  need,  it  is  its  own  re- 
ward, yet  reassurances  are  sometimes  granted 
us,  I  think,  to  give  us  encouragement  and 
confidence  and  faith  for  further  labors.  We 
are  both  striving  to  keep  our  lamps  burning, 
though  I  am  conscious  that  mine  gives  a  very 

feeble  and  unsteady  light  oftentimes.   's 

shines  more  brightly,  partly  because  of  the 
difference  in  temperament,  chiefly  because  of 
greater  faithfulness.  We  both  feel  the  need 
of  all  the  help  we  can  get. 

Long  indeed  has  the  pen  slumbered,  but  a 


hope  has  been  cherished  that  there  has  not 
been  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  but  rather  a 
peaceful  silence,  in  which  the  heart  and  af- 
fections have  kept  alive  ;  for  let  me  assure 
thee,  my  dear  friend,  the  days  have  been  few, 
if  any,  that  thou  hast  not  been  had  in  sweet 
remembrance ;  and  at  seasons  assurances  have 
been  given,  that  though  thou  may  have  been 
travelling  as  through  the  deeps  with  clouds 
overhead,  yet  Heavenly  Goodness  has  been 
near;  and  through  these  clouds  come  the 
gentle,  refreshing  showers  which,  with  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  following,  give  life  and 
vitality  to  the  Christian  traveller.  Is  it  not 
so,  beloved  friend,  in  the  outward  ?  Should 
we  have  rain  if  no  clouds  preceded  it?  And 
were  it  so  that  we  had  continued  sunshine, — 
neither  night  seasons  nor  clouds, — would  not 
that  light,  by  its  continued  rays,  produce  in 
time  dryness,  barrenness  aud  a  drouth,  the 
very  reverse  of  that  enlivening  state  produced 
by  the  changes  of  day  and  night,  alternate 
clouds  and  sunshine? 

While  sitting  in  meeting  to-day,  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  and  drawn  towards  some  of 
my  friends,  and  in  nearness  of  affection  my 
spirit  saluted  thee  as  a  sister  beloved ;  and 
this  feeling  remaining,  I  thought  I  felt  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  me  in  telling  thee  so.  And 
let  me  say,  my  dear  friend,  gird  up  the  loins 
of  thy  mind,  be  strong,  and  put  on  the  whole 
armor;  so  shalt  thou  be  blessed,  and  be  a 
blessing  to  others.  Thus  thou  wilt  be  able  to 
help  the  weak,  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  are 
sometimes  ready  to  faint  by  the  way.  We 
indeed  have  need  of  warriors  in  this  our  day, 
when  we  behold  so  many  like  broken  bows, 
starting  and  twisting  aside.  Oh  that  the  sin- 
cere in  heart  may  live  near  the  Fountain  of 
life,  knowing  every  thing  of  the  creature 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Creator, 
and  into  that  state  that  they  can  truly  say, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done !" 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  6,  1870. 


MARRIED. 

CARPENTER— BASSETT.— Near  Salem,  N.  J.,  on 
the  24th  of  Second  mo.,  1870,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  father,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  S.  Preston 
Carpenter,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  to  Rebecca  Bassett, 
daughter  of  Elisha  Bassett,  of  the  same  place. 


DIED. 

SMITH. — On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Seventh 
month,  1870,  Edgar  K.  Smith,  in  his  21st  year;  a 
member  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Philada. 

HUGHES. — At  Yonge  St.,  Outario,  on  the  30th  of 
Fifth  month,  1870,  Sarah,  wife  of  Joel  Hughes,  in 
the  76th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  elder  of 
Yonge  St.  Monthly  Meeting, — a  station  for  which 
she  was  well  qualified,  possessing  a  large  share  of 
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tender,  sympathetic  feeling,  which  endeared  her  to 
all  who  knew  her.  Before  the  close  of  her  long  and 
suffering  illness,  endured  with  great  patience,  she 
manifested  perfect  resignation  to  her  approaching 
dissolution,  and  the  parting  with  those  nearest  her 
was  made  easy.  Upon  being  told  she  would  soon 
be  released,  she  calmly  answered,  "  I  trust  I  shall 
be  better  off.  Yes,  I  have  had  an  assurance  that  I 
shall  be  at  rest  when  my  sufferings  here  are  over." 
When  the  summons  came,  her  lamp  was  found 
trimmed  and  burning. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  7th,  Alio  way's  Creek,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  Washington,  D.C.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"       "  South  Farmington,  N.Y.,  3  P.M. 

"     14th,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTERS  FROM  THE    EAST.  NO.  VIII. 

After  leaving  Galilee  we  passed  through 
the  plain  of  Geneserat  and  lunched  at  Joseph's 
Well,  where  it  is  said  Joseph  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Egyptians.  Our  encampment 
for  the  night  was  at  Safed,  a  town  held  sacred 
by  the  Jews  as  the  place  where  their  Messiah 
is  expected  to  appear.  Beautiful  groves  of 
pomegranates  were  in  full  bloom  in  a  glen 
near  the  town,  and  everything  gave  evidence 
of  a  better  condition  than  in  most  of  the  vil- 
lages we  have  seen.  Nature  has  been  profuse 
in  her  bounty  where  man  seems  too  indolent 
to  labor.  We  have  frequently  ridden  for  miles 
through  beds  of  wild  flowers  of  the  greatest 
variety  and  richness  of  color,  contrasting 
finely  with  the  rich  green  turf  in  which  they 
are  set.  We  concluded  there  were  at  least  fifty 
varieties  beautiful  enough  to  grace  any  gar- 
den;  scarlet  poppies,  and  white,  and  brilliant 
blue  flowers,  were  sometimes  mingled  together, 
seeming  to  form  rich  boquets ;  and  again  each 
filled  a  bed  by  itself,  all  artistically  arranged 
as  though  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful  gardener. 
Thickets  of  oleanders  in  full  bloom  extended 
for  miles;  in  short,  I  never  imagined  such  a 
profusion  of  wild  bloom  and  beauty,  and 
felt  sorry  that  I  had  made  no  preparation  for 
preserving  specimens. 

4th  mo.  14th.  Two  days  journeying  from 
Safed  brought  us  to  Csesarea  Philippi;  it 
was  here  that  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  "Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  J 
build  my  church."  Our  encampment  is 
on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  stream,  and 
at  a  Bhort  distance  is  the  fountain  from  which 
issue  the  head  waters  of  the  .Jordan.  A 
mysterious  looking  cave  is  near  by,  ov<  r 
which  are  some  ruins  of  a  temple  built  by  the 
pomans,  whose  works  seem  to  have  spread 

into  so  many  lauds,  and  wherever  found  are 

distinguished  for  their  massive  solidity. 


Our  ride  from  Banias,  or  Csesarea  Philippi, 
to  Damascus  was  extremely  disagreeable,  and 
became  extremely  pleasant  as  the  weather 
varied.  Our  first  day's  journey  was  over  steep 
mountain  passes,  and  through  water-courses, 
with  a  cold,  piercing  wind  driving  the  rain 
into  our  faces.  We  halted  at  mid  day  on  the 
side  of  a  barren  hill,  where  our  men  kindled 
a  fire  out  of  the  few  furze  bushes  they  could 
find,  and  we  were  nicely  warmed,  smoked,  and 
covered  with  ashes,  as  the  wind  played  with 
the  fire  and  the  cowering  crowd  around  it. 
The  next  day  was  clear  and  fine ;  we  had 
eight  hours  riding,  and  after  travelling 
through  a  steriledooking  country,  suddenly 
arrived  at  a  rich  plain  fertile  with  grain  and 
olive  trees.  The  garden  in  which  our  lunch 
was  spread  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
yesterday's  resting  place.  The  water  of  the 
river  Pharpar  gives  beauty  and  richness  to 
this  plain,  and  as  we  approached  Damascus, 
the  road  wound  for  miles  among  and  along 
gardens  crowded  with  almond,  orange,  lemon, 
fig,  peach,  and  apricot  trees. 

4th  mo.  18th.  And  now  in  one  of  the 
"gardens  by  the  river"  Abana  our  tents  are 
pitched,  in  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
founded,  it  is  said,  by  the  great  grandson  of 
Noah,  and  existing  as  a  city  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  war,  and  changes  of 
dynasties.  It  was  probably  on  the  road  over 
which  we  travelled,  that  as  Paul  was  journey- 
ing "  he  came  near  Damascus,  and  suddenly 
there  shined  round  about  him  a  light  from 
Heaven."  The  house  of  Judas  is  shown,  into 
which  he  went  after  yielding^to  the  vision  ;  the 
window  of  the  house  from  which  the  disciples 
let  him  down  in  a  basket  is  of  course  also  to  be 
visited,  but  the  street  itself  is  certainly  the 
same  and  retains  its  ancient  name.  Through 
all  the  dimness  of  tradition,  enough  of  certain 
interest  attaches  to  all  this  portion  of  country 
to  furnish  sources  of  continued  gratification 
to  the  traveller.  To  day  we  ascended  one  of 
the  lowest  hills  of  the  range  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
in  order  to  have  a  view  of  Damascus  with  its 
bright  buildings,  mosques,  minarets,  and 
cupolas,  set  as  a  gem  in  an  expanse  of  green 
gardens,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; these  are  suddenly  terminated 
by  the  bare  limestone  rocks  or  mountains 
that  environ  the  plain,  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  its  luxuriant  verdure.  This  great 
fertility  is  owing  to  the  complete  Byjtettl  of 
irrigation  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Pharpar 
ami  Abana  are  led  through  numerous  chan- 
nels and  tiny  rills  to  refresh  the  land.  When 
one  sees  the  sparkling  water  and  all  that  is 
due  to  it,  it  seems  no  marvel  that  the  ex- 
clamation was  made,  "Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all 
the  waters  of  Israel  V*    Returning  to  the  city 
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we  passed  through  winding  streets,  narrow 
courts,  and  curious  low  archways.  Crowds  of 
people  were  about  the  cafes,  seated  cross- 
legged  on  thin  Persiau  rugs,  some  gambling, 
some  reading,  nearly  all  smoking,  others  read- 
ing aloud  from  the  Arabian  nights.  The  faces 
of  the  women  were  entirely  covered  with 
fancy  figured  handerehiefs ;  loose  white  robes, 
thrown  over  their  heads,  and  falling  to  their 
feet,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  spectres, 
particularly  when  they  are  seen,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  collected  in  great  numbers 
in  the  cemeteries,  looking  as  if  just  risen  from 
the  tombs.  The  bazaars  here  are  called  ex- 
cellent, second  only  to  those  of  Constantinople, 
but  the  difficulty  of  buying  anything  is  great : 
the  shoe  bazaar,  the  silk  bazaar,  that  of  the 
silversmith,  &c,  each  occupy  a  separate  street 
or  avenue.  The  shops  are  about  like  the 
windows  of  the  stores  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  sash  taken  out  and  some  shelves  put  in 
the  back  part,  with  the  owner  sitling  on  a 
rug  or  cushion,  smoking  his  pipe,  or,  as  I  saw 
one  the  other  day,  reading  aloud,  while  his 
customers  were  standing  by  awaiting  his 
leisure.  It  seems  strange  to  be  in  these  cities 
where  the  name  of  a  Christian  is  held  in  dis- 
like. We  were  shown  the  place  where  the 
massacre  of  the  Christians  took  place  a  few 
years  ago,  when  2,500  men  were  slain  in  one 
day.  The  private  houses  in  Damascus  are 
mean-looking  on  the  outside,  the  entrances 
rough  and  uninviting;  we  were,  therefore, 
much  surprised  on  entering  them  at  the 
beauty  and  richness  displayed  within.  Pass- 
ing through  the  humble-looking  entrance  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  large  court-yard  with 
tesselated  marble  pavement  and  marble 
fountains  in  the  centre;  saloons  around,  with 
marble  floors,  arabesque  ceilings,  and  divans 
covered  with  gold  embroidered  satin  ;  these 
rooms  opening  into  gardens  bright  with 
flowers,  vines,  and  fruit  trees.  In  one  of  the 
houses  the  lady  came  forward  and  insisted  up- 
on our  taking  coffee  and  seating  ourselves  for  a 
visit;  an  honor  we  were  obliged  to  decline, 
though  obliged  to  her  for  her  courtesy,  which 
enabled  us  to  gratify  our  curiosity  by  the 
sight  of  her  party  seated  in  the  garden, 
dressed  in  bright-colored  jackets  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  smoking  the  everlasting  pipes. 
She  herself  was  quite  pretty  and  loaded  with 
diamonds. 

From  Damascus  we  had  a  pleasant  journey 
to  Baalbek,  passing  over  the  Anti-Lebanon 
range  of  mountains,  and  having  glimpses 
during  the  first  day  of  the  most  delightfully 
green,  luxuriant  little  valleys,  with  orchards 
of  mulberries,  apricots,  apples  and  cherries, 
fine  spreading  walnuts,  and  fig  trees.  Every- 
thing was  of  the  richest  growth,  and  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  barren  chalk  hills  above, 


still  showing  the  value  of  the  mountain 
streams,  whose  waters  turned  in.  all  directions 
cause  this  richness  of  green.  After  seeing  the 
difference  between  the  desert  sandy  waste, 
without  water  supplies,  and  this  abundant 
productiveness,  we  can  better  understand 
the  frequent  allusion  made  in  Scripture 
to  fountains  and  streams  of  water.  "  As 
the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as 
gardens  by  the  river  side,  as  trees  of  lign  aloes, 
which  the  Lord  has  planted,*?  and  "as  the 
cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.""  The  second 
day  we  followed  the  course- of  the  Barada, 
which,  breaking  its  way  through  the  chain 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon  mountains  by  a  deep 
gorge,  forms  one  of  the  wildest  and  finest 
of  mountain  scenes.  Our  road  lay  for  a  time 
along  a  projecting  cliff  on  the  brink  of  a 
torrent,  and  afterwards  descended  into  the 
broad  valley  of  Bukka  or  ancient  Coclosyria, 
which  lies  between  the  parallel  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Here  are  found 
the  magnificent  old  Roman  ruins  of  Baalbek, 
of  which  it  is  almost  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
description.  They  originally  consisted  first  of 
an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  up  some 
twenty  feet  to  the  old  Phoenician  platform  ; 
then  a  very  large  hexagonal  court;  next  the 
great  court  before  the  temple,  four  hundred 
and  forty  by  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet, 
the  walls  of  which  consisted  of  magnificent 
marble  rooms  and  niches,  all  carved  in  most 
exquisite  designs ;  then  came  the  temple  itself, 
now  all  gone  except  six  of  the  outer  columns, 
with  the  frieze  above  them  ;  of  these  there 
were  originally  fifty-four,  each  about  seventy 
feet  high  and  seven  feet  in  diameter:  they  are 
the  richest  specimen  of  Corinthian  pillars  and 
frieze  we  have  ever  seen.  In  the  wall  at  the 
other  end  of  the  platform,  on  these  large  stones, 
each  of  which  is  about  sixty-three. feet  long, 
thirteen  feet  high  and  thirteen  feet  thick,  there 
are  nine  other  stones  each  31  feet  long,  and 
in  the  quarry  near  by  lies  one  cut,  but  not 
removed,  68  feet  long  and  14  feet  square, 
which  weighs  about  1100  tons.  Alongside 
of  the  great  court  there  is  still  remaining  a 
splendid  large  marble  temple  with  surround- 
ing columns,  something  like  those  at  Girard 
College.  It  wras  not  roofed  in,  and  was  very 
richly  adorned  with  pillars  and  mouldings 
within.  The  doorway  is  over  40  feet  high, 
with  exceedingly  beautiful  sculptured  work 
around  it.  These  ruins  are  supposed  to  have 
been  built  about  1,600  years  ago,  and 
altogether  must  be  considered  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  From  Baalbek  we  rode 
to  Houra,  and  next  day  took  the  only  carriage 
road  to  Syria.  It  is  a  splendid  macadamized 
turnpike  over  the  Lebanon,  in  a  pass  5,600 
feet  high,  the  upper  peaks  being  over  10,000 
feet  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  these 
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I  -were  in  full  view  upon  one  side,  while  as  we 
descended  we  could  look  down  upon  hills, 

I  terraced  and  covered  with  vineyards  and  fruit 
trees,  the  view  including  also  Beyrout,  with 
the  surrounding  plain  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  For  nine  miles  we  had  this  beautiful 
panorama  constantly  before  us,  parts  of  which 
we  thought  surpassed  the  finest  points  on  the 
Corniche  road.  We  left  Beyrout  4th  mo.  20th, 
under  great  disadvantages,  in  a  ship  crowded 
with  pilgrims  returning  from  Jerusalem,  every 
available  place  on  the  boat  being  brought  into 
requisition  on  which  to  deposit  some  miserable 
mortal.  One  of  our  room-mates,  I  know  not 
of  what  nation,  groaned  all  night  with  sea- 
sickness, and  called  upon  Mahomet,  who 
seemed  entirely  oblivious  to  her  prayers  for 
aid.  She  left  at  Cyprus,  as  much  to  our  satis- 
faction as  her  own.  One  night's  sailing  car- 
ried us  to  Cyprus,  where  our  boat  remained  all 
day,  but  the  wind  was  so  high  that  the  few 
who  ventured  ashore  were  wetted  through. 
In  about  two  days  more  we  reached  Rhodes, 
when  the  weather  became  delightful.  Life 
became  brighter  to  us  who  had  been  so  heart- 

:    sick  and  weak  stomached,  and  we  sat  on  the 

•  deck  and  actually  enjoyed  (I  had  better  say 
almost  enjoyed)  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
islands  so  profusely  scattered  in  the  Archi- 

j  pelago,  many  of  which  were  green  to  the 
water's  edge.  We  passed  Patmos,  whence  St. 
John  wrote  the  Revelation,  and  towards 
evening  had  a  fine  view  of  Samos,  with  its 
towering  peaks  rising  behind  a  lower  range, 
wooded  to  the  water's  blue  edge;  some 
fleecy  clouds  among  the  mountains  caught 
the  sun's  setting  rays,  forming  a  most  beauti- 
ful picture.  During  the  night  the  boat 
stopped  at  Scio,  and  arrived  at  Smyrna  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th.  This  city  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  sea,  and  appears  to 
have  European  habits  engrafted  on  its  Asiatic 
nature.  We  saw  a  large  amount  of  columns, 
cornices,  and  ornaments  of  marble,  lying  in 
Smyrna,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  and  were 
soon  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  a 
mosque. 

I  fear  that  the  hasty  sketches  of  our  trip 
through  Syria  contained  in  my  letters,  written 
at  night,  after  a  fatiguing  day  of  riding  or 
eight-seeing,  will  convey  to  you  but  faint 
irapressionSjOf  that  deeply-interesting  country, 
and  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  Eastern 
travel. 


TO-DAY. 

Lo,  here  hath  been  dawning  another  bine  (iay  ; 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ? 

Out  of  eternity  this  n«w  day  is  horn  ; 
Into  eternity  at  night  will  return. 


Behold  it  aforetime  no  eye  ever  did  ; 

So  soon  it  forever  from  all  eyes  is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day  ; 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ? 

—  Thomas  Carljle. 
 — ■«•»-  •  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS    IX     SOUTH    CAROLINA — AGAIN. 

Since  the  publication  of  "  Extracts  from 
the  Annals  of  Newberry,"  in  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer of  28th  of  Fifth  month  last,  the  Edi- 
tors have  handed  me  a  communication  from 
C.O'Keall,of  Benjamin ville,  111.,  taking  excep- 
tions to  the  statements  of  his  cousin,  John  Bel- 
ton  O'Neall,  and  asking  a  hearing.  He  says: 

"  Having  been  one  of  the  members  that 
acted  on  that  theatre,  I  am  not  willing  that 
some  things  there  named  should  pass  into 
matter  of  fact  history,  as  it  will,  through 
Friends'  Paper,  without  some  correction  and 
comment." 

The  "Annals  of  Newberry"  constituted 
those  statements  matter  of  history,  whether 
fact  or  fable, — not  Friends'  Paper. 

"  For  although  cousin  John  Belton  O'Xeall 
was  a  birthright  member,  a  son  of  the  pious 
Hugh  O'lNeall,  whose  memory  he  so  sacredly 
cherishes,  and  a  man  of  high  moral  integrity, 
one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State  Court, 
yet  his  association  was  not  with  Friends. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law,  in  the  village  of  New- 
berry, which  constitues  the  emporium  of  the 
District  he  wrote  the  annals  of ;  or,  as  a 
statesman,  in  the  Legislative  Council  at  Co- 
lumbia, where  he  imbibed  all  the  feelings  of 
the  aspiring  politician,  whose  success  and  ele- 
vation depended  entirely  on  the  surrounding 
slaveholding  population,  and  in  after  life 
constituted  him  a  slaveholder.  And  there  it 
was  he  got  the  story  of  a  Zachary  Dicks 
having  created  a  panic,  under  a  pretended 
gift  of  prophecy  ;  thereby  arousing  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  a  San  Domingo  massacre  in 
the  minds  of  Friends,  if  they  did  not  come 
out  of  slavery." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  horrors  of  San  Domingo  did  create  a 
wide-spread  panic  in  the  domain  of  slave- 
dom,  and  which  was  only  relieved  by  the  de- 
lusive scheme  of  African  Colonisation, — a 
futile  attempt  to  arrest  the  rapid  repletion  of 
the  colored  population,  by  the  dov)  depletion 
of  a  few  colonists. 

"  Assisted  by  Friends'  vote-,  this  John  B. 

(VNeall  was  placed  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  South  Carolina,  where,  through  his  in- 
fluence, the  slave  trade  from  Virginia  (tail 
was  Called)  was  stopped  ;  and  there  it  was 
that  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  John  B. 
(VNeall,  and  a  young  Randolph  (  a  descend- 
ant of  Pocahontas) from  the  Charleston  Dis- 
trict, called  to  their  aid  the  horror*  of  the 
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San  Domingo  revolution,  and  painted  it  in 
such  glowing  terms,  that  there  was  not  a  dry 
lace  in  the  Hall." 

How  inconsistent!  how  absurd!  for  this 
same  John  B.  O'Neall  afterwards  to  accuse 
Friends  of  yielding  to  "  a  foolish  panic, — a 
mtperstifiovs  fear  of  an  institution  which  never 
harmed  them  or  any  other  body  of  people." 
The  explanation  is,  however,  at  hand. 

"The  measure  was  unpopular  with  the 
slaveholders,  and  lost  for  them,  for  a  while, 
their  seats  in  that  Body,  and  it  seems 
changed  John  B.'s  course  on  the  slavery 
question,  and  made  him  willing  to  ascribe  to 
Zachary  Dicks  that  piece  of  his  own  elo- 
quence." 

"To  the  credit  of  South  Carolina  Friends, 
sutler  me  to  say  they  were  an  upright  minded, 
intelligent  people,  influenced  by  no  supersti- 
tious panic  to  desert  a  post  of  duty  where 
they  could  be  useful.  The  objection,  no 
doubt,  to  granting  Uncle  Abijah  a  certificate, 
arose  from  the  conclusion  that  Friends  could 
still  be  useful  there,  and  should  not  desert 
their  post." 

"  But  the  heart-appalling  conflict  between 
freedom  and  slavery  was  constantly  before 
their  eyes ; — master  and  slave  murdering 
each  other,  (almost  a  monthly  occurrence) 
whilst  the  crack  of  the  overseer's  whip,  and 
the  screams  of  the  poor  African  for  mercy  : 
a  sound  continually  greeting  their  ears,  as 
well  as  the  wail  of  parents  and  children  on 
the  auctioneer's  block,  where  they  were  as 
unfeelingly  separated  as  any  beasts  of  burden. 
Oh !  how  often  have  I  seen  my  aged  father 
leave  the  handles  of  his  plow,  and  walk  with 
a  pious  negro  a  mile  or  more,  to  try  to  save 
him  from  his  master's  lash,  for  the  offence  of 
having  visited  his  wife  and  children  the  pre- 
vious evening." 

"Friends  believed  that  an  avenging  hand 
wTould  follow  all  this,  and  that  it  would  be 
washed  away  in  blood;  as  had  been  the 
world's  past  experience.  Often,  oh  !  often, 
have  I  seen  the  briny  tears  coursing  down 
the  furrowed  cheeks  of  my  aged  mother,  when 
expostulating  with  my  father  (the  last  to 
leave)  about  the  impropriety  of  leaving 
their  comfortable  southern  home,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  to  make  one  in  the  comparatively, 
unimproved  western  wilds.  To  whom  his 
answer  would  be — Cease,  dear  wife,  of  such 
anxiety  and  grief,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  idea 
of  being  buried  here,  in  a  land  my  children 
will  live  to  see  flooded  with  blood; — (which 
proved  to  be  true)." 

From  this  analysis  there  appears  to  be  a 
duplex  issue  between  the  O'Nealls.  The 
panic  cannot  be  denied  ;  but — 

1st.  Was  it  rational  and  well  grounded,  or 
only  a  foolish  and  superstitious  fear? — and 


2d.  Was  it  the  cause  of  the  exodus  of 
Friends  from  S.  Carolina? 

I  think  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  from 
this  and  other  testimony,  that  there  had 
long  been  a  deep-rooted  and  well-founded 
fear  and  dread  of  the  prospective  dangers  of 
slavery ;  dangers  which  were  probably  post- 
poned by  the  hopeful  confidence  and  patient 
waiting  of  the  slaves  for  deliverance,  by  and 
through  the  persevering  labors  of  their  anti- 
slavery  friends;  dangers  which  were  antici- 
pated and  averted,  by  the  terrible  retribution 
of  a  gigantic  civil  war. 

So  long  as  the  Friends  felt  that  they  pos- 
sessed any  influence  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
slavery,  or  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
slave,  they  stood  always  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  They  could  not  dare  to  desert 
the  duties  of  their  post,  yet,  as  the  heart  of 
Pharoah  ■  became  more  hardened,  steeled 
against  the  appeals  of  justice  and  of  mercy  ; 
— and  they  found  themselves  powerless  to 
save  others;  they  rightly  concluded  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  seek  their  own  safety 
by  flight,  as  Lot  did,  out  of  Sodom. 

ADDENDA. 

"  Such  is  the  love  and  respect  in  which  I 
hold  the  memory  of  those  ancient  worthies, 
that  were  I  possessed  of  the  means  of  pub- 
lishing, it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
spend  my  leisure  hours,  in  this  the  evening  of 
my  days,  in  writing  out  their  remembered 
reminiscences."  C.  O'N. 

I  hope  our  friend,  C.  O'Neall,  will  remem- 
ber that  the  pages  of  the  Intelligencer  might 
be  made  a  suitable  medium  for  such  "  remi- 
niscences" as  would  interest  and  instruct  the 
Friendly  reader.  E.  M. 


LEND  A  HELPING  HAND. 
Lift  a  little  !    Lift  a  little  ! 

Neighbor,  lend  a  helping  hand 
To  that  heavy-laden  brother, 

Who  for  weakness  scarce  can  stand. 
What  to  thee  with  thy  strong  muscle, 

Seems  a  light  and  easy  load, 
Is  to  him  a  ponderous  burden, 

Cumbering  his  pilgrim  road. 

Lift  a  little  !    Lift  a  little  ! 

Effort  gives  one  added  strength  ; 
That  which  staggers  him  at  rising, 

Thou  canst  hold  at  arm's  full  length. 
Not  his  fault  that  he  is  feeble, 

Not  thy  praise  that  thou  art  strong  ; 
It  is  God  makes  lives  to  differ, 

Some  from  wailing,  some  from  song. 

Lift  a  little  !    Lift  a  little  ! 

Many  they  that  need  thy  aid  ; 
Many  lying  on  the  road-side, 

'Neath  misfortune's  dreary  shade. 
Pass  not  by,  like  Priest  and  Levite, 

Heedless  of  thy  fellow  man, 
But  with  heart  and  arms  extended, 

Be  the  Good  Samaritan. 

—Selected. 
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THANKFULNESS. 
My  God,  I  thank  Thee,  who  hast  made 

The  earth  so  bright  ; 
Ho  full  of  splendor  and  of  joy, 

Beauty  and  light ; 
So  many  glorious  things  are  here, 

Noble  and  right  ! 
I  thank  Thee,  too,  that  Thou  hast  made 

Joy  to  abound  ; 
So  many  gentle  thoughts  and  deeds 

Circling  us  round, 
That  in  the  darkest  spot  of  earth 

Some  love  is  fuund. 
I  thank  Thee  more  that  all  our  joy 

Is  touched  with  pain  ; 
That  shadows  fall  on  brightest  hours  ; 

That  thorns  remain  ; 
So  that  earth's  bliss  may  be  our  guide, 

And  not  our  chain. 
For  Thou  who  knowest,  Lord,  how  soon 

Our  weak  heart  clings, 
Hast  given  us  joys,  tender  and  true, 

Yet  all  with  wings, 
So  that  we  see,  gleaming  on  high, 

Diviner  things. 
I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  has  kept 

The  best  in  store  ; 
We  have  enough,  yet  not  too  much, 

To  long  for  more  : 
A  yearning  for  a  deeper  peace, 

Not  known  before. 
I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  here  our  souls, 

Though  amply  blest, 
Can  never  find,  although  they  seek, 

A  perfect  rest — 
Nor  ever  shall,  until  they  lean 

On  Jesus'  breast. 

— Adelaide  Proctor. 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
THE  GREATEST  SEA- WAVE  EVER  KNOWN. 
BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F  R.A.S. 

On  August  13, 1868,  one  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  which  has  ever  visited  a  people  be- 
fell the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Peru.  In 
that  land  earthquakes  are  nearly  as  common  as 
rain-storms  are  with  us;  and  shocks  by  which 
whole  cities  are  changed  in  to  a  heap  of  ruins  are 
by  no  means  unfrequent.  Yet  even  in  Peru, 
"the  land  of  earthquakes,"  as  Humboldt  has 
termed  it,  no  such  catastrophe  as  that  of 
August,  1868,  had  occurred  within  the 
memory  of  man.  It  was  not  one  city  which 
was  laid  in  ruins,  but  a  whole  empire.  Those 
who  perished  were  counted  by  tens  of  thous- 
ands, while  the  property  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  was  valued  at  millions  of  pounds 
sterling. 

Although  so  many  months  have  passed 
|ince  tins  terrible  calamity  took  place,  scien- 
tific men  have  been  busily  engaged  until 
quite  recently  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
real  significance  of  the  various  events  which 
were  observed  during  and  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  earthquake.  The  geographers  of  Ger- 
many  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  inter- 
preting the  evidence  afforded  by  this  great 


manifestation  of  nature's  powers.  Two  paper3 
have  been  written  recently  on  the  great 
earthquake  of  August  13,  1868,  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Von  Hochstetter,  the  other  by  Herr 
Von  Tschudi,  which  present  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  various  effects  by  land  and  by 
sea,  which  resulted  from  the  tremendous  up- 
heaving force  to  which  the  western  flanks  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes  were  subjected  on  that 
day.  The  effects  on  land,  although  surprising 
and  terrible,  yet  only  differ  in  degree  from 
those  wThich  have  been  observed  in  other 
earthquakes,  But  the  progress  of  the  great 
sea- wave  which  was  generated  by  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Peruvian  shores  and  .propagated 
over  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  differs 
altogether  from  any  earthquake-phenomena 
before  observed.  Other  earthquakes  have 
indeed  been  followed  by  oceanic  disturbances. 
But  these  have  been  accompanied  by  terres- 
trial motions,  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
they  had  been  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
sea  bottom,  or  the  neighboring  land.  In  no 
instance  has  it  ever  before  been  known  that 
a  well  marked  wave  of  enormous  proportions 
should  have  been  propagated  over  the  largest 
ocean  tract  on  our  globe,  by  an  earth-shock 
whose  direct  action  was  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  region,  and  that  region  not  situated  in 
the  centre,  but  on  one  side  of  the  wide  area 
traversed  by  the  wave. 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  enormous  sea-wave.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  reader*  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  great  shock  to  which  this  wave 
owed  its  origin. 

It  was  at  Arequipa,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
volcanic  mountain  Misti,  that  the  most  terri- 
ble effects  of  the  great  earthquake  were 
experienced.  Within  historic  times  Misti 
has  poured  forth  no  lava-streams,  but  that 
the  volcano  is  not  extinct  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  1542  au  enormous  mass  of 
dust  and  ashes  was  vomited  forth  from  its 
crater.  On  August  13,  1868,  Misti  showed 
no  sigus  of  being  disturbed.  8o  far  as  their 
volcanic  neighbor  was  concerned,  the  44,000 
inhabitants  of  Arequipa  had  no  reason  to 
anticipate  the  catastrophe  which  presently 
befell  them.  At  live  minutes  past  live  an 
earthquake  shock  was  experienced,  which, 
though  severe,  seems  to  have  worked  little 
mischief.  Half  a  minute  later,  however,  ft 
terrible  noise  was  heard  beneath  the  earth  ;  ft 
second  shock  more  violent  than  the  firs!  was 
felt,  and  then  began  ft  swaying  motion, 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  minute  this  motion  had 
become  so  violent  that  the  inhabitants  ran  in 
terror  out  of  their  houses  into  the  sheets  ami 
squares.    In  the  two  next  minutes  the  sway- 
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ing  movement  had  so  increased,  that  the 
more  lightly-built  houses  were  cast  to  the 
ground,  and  the  flying  people  could  scarcely 
keep  their  feet.  "  And  now,"  says  Von 
Tschudi,  "there  followed  during  two  or  three 
minutes  a  terrible  scene.  The  swaying  motion 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  changed  into 
fierce  vertical  upheaval.  The  subterranean 
roaring  increased  in  the  most  terrifying  man- 
ner :  then  there  were  heard  the  heart-piercing 
shrieks  of  the  wretched  people,  the  bursting 
of  walls,  the  crashing  fall  of  houses  and 
churches,  while  over  all  rolled  thick  clouds 
of  a  yellowish-black  dust,  which,  had  they 
been  poured  forth  many  minutes  longer,  would 
have  suffocated  thousands."  Although  the 
shocks  had  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  the  whole 
town  was  destroyed.  Not  one  building 
remained  uninjured,  and  there  were  few  which 
did  not  lie  in  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins. 

At  Tacna  and  Arica,  the  earthquake  was 
less  severe,  but  strange  and  terrible  phe- 
nomena followed  it.  At  the  former  place  a 
circumstance  occurred,  the  cause  and  nature 
of  which  yet  remain  a  mystery.  About  three 
hours  after  the  earthquake,  in  other  words,  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an 
intensely  brilliant  light  made  its  appearance 
above  the  neighboring  mountain.  It  lasted 
for  fully  half  an  hour,  and  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  eruption  of  some  as  yet  unknown 
volcano. 

At  Arica,  the  sea-wave  produced  even  more 
destructive  effects  than  had  been  caused  by 
the  earthquake.  About  twenty  minutes  after 
the  first  earth-shock,  the  sea  was  seen  to  retire 
as  if  about  to  leave  the  shore  wholly  dry  :  but 
presently  its  waters  returned  with  tremendous 
force.  A  mighty  wave,  whose  length  seemed 
immeasurable,  was  seen  advancing  like  a 
dark  wail  upon  the  unfortunate  town,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  Two 
ships,  the  Peruvian  corvette  America  and 
the  United  States  "  double-ender"  Waterree, 
were  carried  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Arica,  beyond  the  railroad  which  runs  to 
Tacna,  and  there  left  stranded  high  and  dry. 
This  enormous  wave  was  considered  by  the 
English  vice-consul  at  Arica  to  have  been 
fully  fifty  feet  in  height. 

At  Chala,  three  such  waves  swept  in  after 
the  first  shocks  of  earthquake.  They  over- 
flowed nearly  the  whole  town,  the  sea  passing 
more  than  half  a  mile  beyond  its  usual  limits. 

At  Islay  and  Iquique  similar  phenomena 
were  manifested.  At  the  former  town  the 
sea  flowed  in  no  less  than  five  times,  and 
each  time  with  greater  force.  Afterwards 
the  motion  gradually  diminished,  but  even 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  commencement 
of  this  strange  disturbance,  the  waves  still 
ran  forty  feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  At 


Iquique,  the  people  beheld  the  inrushing 
wave  whilst  it  was  still  a  great  way  off.  A 
dark  blue  mass  of  water,  some  fifty  feet  in 
height,  was  seen  sweeping  in  upon  the  town 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  An  island 
lying  before  the  harbor  was  completely  sub- 
merged by  the  great  wave,  which  still  came 
rushing  on,  black  with  the  mud  and  slime  it 
had  swept. from  the  sea  bottom.  Those  who 
witnessed  its  progress  from  the  upper  bal- 
conies of  their  houses,  and  presently  saw  its 
black  mass  rushing  close  beneath  their  feet, 
looked  on  their  safety  as  a  miracle.  Many 
buildings  were  indeed  washed  away,  and  in 
the  low- lying  parts  of  the  town  there  was  a 
terrible  loss  of  life.  After  passing  far  inland 
the  wave  slowly  returned  seawards,  and 
strangely  enough  the  sea,  which  elsewhere 
heaved  and  tossed  for  hours  after  the  first 
great  wave  had  swept  over  it,  here  came  soon 
to  rest. 

At  Callao  a  yet  more  singular  instance  was 
afforded  of  the  effect  which  circumstances 
may  have  upon  the  motion  of  the  sea  after 
a  great  earthquake  has  disturbed  it.  In 
former  earthquakes  Callao  has  suffered 
terribly  from  the  effects  of  the  great  sea-wave. 
In  fact,  on  two  several  occasions,  the  whole 
town  has  been  destroyed,  and  nearly  all  its 
inhabitants  have  been  drowned,  through  the 
inrush  of  precisely  such  waves  as  flowed  into 
the  ports  of  Arica  and  Chala.  But  upon  this 
occasion  the  centre  of  subterranean  disturb- 
ance must  have  been  so  situated  that  either 
the  wave  was  diverted  from  Callao,  or  more 
probably  two  wTaves  reached  Callao  from 
different  sources  and  at  different  times,  so  that 
the  two  undulations  partly  counteracted  each 
other.  Certain  it  is  that  although  the  water 
retreated  strangely  from  the  coast  near 
Callao,  insomuch  that  a  wide  tract  of  the  sea- 
bottom  was  uncovered,  there  wras  no  inrushing 
wave  comparable  with  those  described  above. 
The  sea  afterwards  rose  and  fell  in  an  irregu- 
lar manner,  a  circumstance  confirming  the 
supposition  that  the  disturbance  was  caused 
by  two  distinct  oscillations.  Six  hours  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  earth-shock,  the  double 
oscillations  seem  for  awhile  to  have  worked 
themselves  into  unison,  for  at  this  time  three 
considerable  waves  rolled  in  upon  the  town. 
But  clearly  these  waves  must  not  be  compared 
with  those  which  in  other  instances  had  made 
their  appearance  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
earth-throes.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  if  the  separate  oscillations  had  reinforced 
each  other  earlier,  Callao  would  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  As  it  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  mischief  was  effected ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  sea  presently  became  irregular 
again,  and  so  continued  until  the  morning  of 
August  14th,  when  it  began  to  ebb  with  some 
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regularity.  But  during  the  14th  there  were 
occasional  renewals  of  the  irregular  motion, 
and  several  days  elapsed  before  the  regular 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  were  resumed. 

Such  were  among  the  phenomena  presented 
in  the  region  where  the  earthquake  itself  was 
felt.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  within  this 
region,  or  rather  along  that  portion  of  the  sea- 
coast,  which  falls  within  the  central  region  of 
disturbance,  the  true  character  of  the  sea- 
wave  generated  by  the  earthquake  could  not 
be  recognized.  If  a  rock  fall  from  a  lofty 
cliff  into  a  comparatively  shallow  sea,  the 
water  around  the  place  where  the  rock  has 
fallen  is  disturbed  in  an  irregular  manner. 
The  sea  seems  at  the  place  to  leap  up  and 
down ;  elsewhere  one  wave  seems  to  beat 
against  another,  and  the  sharpest  eye  can 
detect  no  law  in  the  motions  of  the  seething 
waters.  But  presently,  outside  the  scene  of 
disturbance,  a  circular  wave  is  seen  to  form, 
and  if  the  motion  of  this  wave  be  watched,  it 
is  seen  to  present  the  most  striking  contrast 
with  the  turmoil  and  confusion  at  its  centre. 
It  sweeps  onwards  and  outwards  in  a  regular 
undulation.  Gradually  it  loses  its  circular  fig- 
ure (unless  the  sea-bottom  happens  to  be  unusu- 
ally level),  showing  that  although  its  motion  is 
everywhere  equally  regular,  it  is  not  every- 
where equally  swift.  A  wave  of  this  sort, 
though  incomparably  vaster,  swept  swiftly 
away  on  every  side  from  the  scene  of  the 
great  earthquake  near  the  Peruvian  Andes. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  width  of  this 
wave  varied  from  one  million  to  five  million 
feet,  or  roughly  from  200  to  1,000  miles, 
while,  wheu  in  mid  Pacific,  the  length  of  the 
wave,  measured  along  its  summit  in  a  widely 
curved  path  from  one  side  to  another  of  the 
great  ocean,  cannot  have  been  less  than  8,000 
miles. 

We  cannot  tell  how  deep-seated  was  the 
centre  of  subterranean  action  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  was  very  deep  indeed,  because 
otherwise  the  shock  felt  in  towns  separated 
from  each  other  by  hundreds  of  miles,  could 
not  have  been  so  nearly  contemporaneous. 
Thererefore  the  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
upheaved  must  have  been  enormous.  For 
the  length  of  the  region  where  the  direct 
effects  of  the  earthquake  were  perceived  is 
estimated  by  Professor  Von  Hochstetter  at 
no  less  than  240  miles.  The  breadth  of  the 
region  is  unknown,  because  the  slope  of  the 
Andes  on  one  side  and  the  ocean  on  the  other 
concealed  the  motion  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  great  ocean-wave  swept,  as  We  have 
said,  in  all  directions  around  the  scene  of  the 
earth-throe.  Over  a  large  part  of  its  course 
its  passage  was  unnoted,  because  in  the  open 
sea  the  effects  even  of  so  vast  an  undulation 
could  not  be  perceived.    A  ship  would  slow!  v 


rise  as  the  crest  of  the  great  wave  passed 
under  her  and  then  as  slowly  sink  again.  This 
may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  reality  the  great  sea-wave 
we  are  considering  swept  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  hundred  sea-miles  an  hour  over  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Pacific.  But  when  the 
true  character  of  ocean-waves  is  understood, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  no  trans- 
ference of  the  water  itself  at  this  enormous 
rate,  but  simply  a  transmission  of  motion 
(precisely  as  when  in  a  high  wind  waves 
sweep  rapidly  over  a  corn-field,  while  yet 
each  corn-stalk  remains  fixed  in  the  ground  >, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  effects  of  the  great 
sea-wave  could  only  be  perceived  near  the 
shore.  Even  there,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
there  was  much  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  land  itself  was  rising  and  falling 
rather  than  that  the  great  deep  was  moved. 
But  among  the  hundreds  of  ships,  which  were 
sailing  upon  the  Pacific,  while  its  length  and 
breadth  were  traversed  by  the  great  sea-wave, 
there  was  not  one  in  which  any  unusual 
motion  was  perceived. 

In  somewhat  less  than  three  hours  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  earthquake,  the  ocean-wave 
inundated  the  port  of  Coquimbo,  on  the 
Chilian  seaboard,  some  800  miles  from  Arica. 
An  hour  or  so  later  it  had  reached  Constitu- 
cion,  450  miles  farther  south  ;  and  here  for 
some  three  hours  the  sea  rose  and  fell  with 
strange  violence.  Farther  south,  along  the 
shore  of  Chili,  even  to  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
the  shore-wave  travelled,  though  with  con- 
tinually diminishing  force,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  resistance  which  the  irregularities  of  the 
shore  opposed  to  its  progress. 

(To  be  continued.) 
ON  MOURNING  APrAREL. 

The  American  New  Church  Congregational 
Union,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  this 
city,  unanimouslv  and  emphatically  con- 
demned the  present  customs  of  society  rela- 
tive to  mourning  apparel  and  expensive  dis- 
plays at  funerals.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  which  was  adopted 
without  dissent,  represents  in  strong  language 
the  absurdity  and  tyranny  of  the  present  cus- 
toms. It  argues  in  effect  that  the  wearing  of 
black — a  color  symbolic  of  sorrow  and gloom 
— is  not  expressive  of  a  living  faith  iu  "  the 
beauty  and  brightness  or  even  in  the  reality 
of  the  spiritual  world,"  and  signifies  a  want 
of  resignation  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. The  report  further  shows  that  both 
the  fashion  of  wearing  mourning,  and  the 
custom  which  makes  a  train  of  carriages  and 
a  display  of  floral  tokens  necessary  to  the 
proper  observance  of  every  burial  ceremony, 
are  extremely  burdensome  to  people  of  small 
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incomes,  who  yet  feel  compelled  to  bear  the 
expense,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  rather  than 
incur  the  imputation  of  having  too  little  re- 
gard for  the  relative  deceased,  and  are  an  un- 
necessary and  foolish  extravagance  in  all. 
An  appeal  is  made  to  the  Christian  ministry 
and  to  the  public  press  to  raise  their  voices 
against  this  growing  evil,  and  call  for  a  re- 
form.   We  most  emphatically  and  heartily 
approve  of  this  movement,  and  hope  it  may 
succeed  in  checking  if  not  in  entirely  doing 
away  with  all  extravagant  and  conspicuous 
forms  of  mourning  the  dead.    It  is  natural 
that  some  outward  sign  should  be  given  that 
the  heart  within  is  depressed  by  the  loss  of  a 
near  relative  or  loved  friend,  and  the  avoid 
ance,  for  a  time,  both  of  gaudy  dress  and  gay 
demeanor  are  to  be  expected.    The  object 
should  be  to  avert  attention,  not  to  court  it 
by  elaborate  and  costly  apparal  of  a  peculiar 
and  conspicuous  color.    As  to  funeral  trains, 
it  is  certainly  the  height  of  absurdity  that 
the  relatives  of  a  deceased  person  should  be 
expected  to  hire  a  score  or  more  carriages, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  display,  fill  them  with 
people  who  could  not  otherwise  be  induced 
to  attend  the  obsequies.    Common  sense  and 
common  propriety  would  seem  to  dictate  that 
a  bereaved  family  should  be  called  upon  to 
provide  carriages  for  its  own  members  only, 
and  that  other  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
feel  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  ceremonies 
should  find  conveyance  at  their  own  expense. 
— Press,  6th  mo.  2d,  1870. 


Though  all  great  deeds  were  proved  but  fables  fine, 
Though  earth's  old  story  could  be  told  smew, 
Though  the  sweet  fashions  loved  of  them  that  sue 
Were  empty  as  the  ruined  Delphian  shrine — 
Though  God  did  never  man,  in  words  benign, 
With  sense  of  his  great  Fatherhood  endue — 
Though  life  immortal  were  a  dream  untrue, 
And  He  that  promised  it  were  not  divine — 
Though  soul,  though  spirit  were  not,  and  all  hope 

Reaching  beyond  the  bourn,  melted  away  ; 
Though  virtue  had  no  goal  and  good  no  scope, 

But  both  were  doomed  to  end  with  this,  our  clay — 
Though  all  these  were  not,  to  the  ungraced  heir 
Would  this  remain — to  live,  as  though  they  were. 

— Jean  Ingeloic. 


Would  you  be  strong,  conquer  yourself. 


ITEMS. 

The  one  great  question  of  interest  now  in  botany 
is  that  connected  with  the  laws  of  variation  and  de- 
scent. We,  therefore,  urge  any  readers  that  care 
to  investigate,  this  season,  to  begin  as  soon  as 
flowers  are  in  blossom  to  study  how  they  are  fertil- 
ized, what  insects  are  concerned  in  it,  and  how  the 
insects  are  related  to  the  shape  of  the  flower  in  our 
native  plauts.  This  matter  is  now  attracting  great 
attention  in  England,  but  we  believe  scarce  anything 
has  been  done  on  the  subject  in  America.  In  the 
common  fever-few,  a  composite  flower  with  tubular 


florets,  the  device  to  prevent  self  fertilization  is  very 
curious.  The  stamens  protrude  first  from  the  tube 
of  the  floret,  and  after  they  have  discharged  their 
pollen  the  bifid  style  comes  forward  ;  but  its  tip  is 
provided  with  a  fine  brush,  which  sweeps  the  pol- 
len before  it  all  out  of  the  tube,  so  that  not  a  parti- 
cle that  may  have  been  dropped  by  those  stamens 
can  reach  the  stigmatic  surfaces.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  notice  how  bees  secure  their  honey  from 
flowers  provided  with  nectaries.  The  honest  way 
would  b  *  to  enter  the  flower  and  suck  out  the 
houey.  But  in  many  flowers  some  bees  have  dis- 
covered a  felonious  method  of  abstracting  honey, 
by  piercing  the  sides  of  the  avary  and  then  re- 
moving the  honey  through  the  hole.  We  have 
often  seen  this  in  the  garden  balsam.  An  English 
writer  says  that  he  has  observed  that  bees  differ 
in  this  respect.  One  bee  will  always  pierce  the 
nectary,  while  another  will  always  enter  the  tube. 
In  the  former  case,  which  includes  a  majority  of 
the  bees  visiting  the  scarlet  bean,  the  flower  is  not 
properly  fertilized,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that 
scarce  half  of  them  mature  seed. — Methodist. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Geographical  Society 
contains  an  account  by  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu  of  a 
dwarfish  race,  reminding  us  of  the  pigmies  of  Hero- 
dotus, which  he  says  he  discovered  in  Equatorial 
Africa.  Dr.  Krapf  heard  of  such  a  race  from  various 
sources,  but  did  not  see  them.  Du  Chaillu  met 
wandering  villages  of  these  people,  whom  he  calls 
Dokos,  and  who  live  among  the  Ashango,  Njavi  and 
other  tribes.  He  found  them  less  than  five  feet 
high.  They  have  thick  lips,  flat  noses,  and  some- 
thing of  the  negro  type.  Their  foreheads  are  very 
narrow  and  low,  and  their  hair  grows  in  very  short, 
curly  tufts,  unlike  the  long,  curly,  bushy  hair  of 
the  Ashangos,  among  whom  these  wandering  gipsy 
tribes  live.  They  live  in  very  small  huts,  made  of 
branches  ;  and,  owing  to  the  small  number  in  any 
company,  they  intermarry,  even  in  the  nearest  rela- 
tion of  affinity.  Their  food  is  mainly  animal,  con- 
sisting of  ants,  snakes,  fish,  etc. 

The  cause  of  right  or  left-handedness  is  generally 
anatomical.  Prof.  Hyrtl  says  that  in  two  cases  out 
of  one  hundred  the  left  subclavian  artery  has  its 
origin  before  the  right,  and  in  these  cases  complete 
left-handedness  exists.  The  blood  is  ordinarily 
sent  with  more  force,  according  to  Prof.  Hvrtl, 
through  the  right  than  through  the  left  subclavian 
artery,  thus  nourishing  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm 
more  fully.  In  the  rarer  cases  where  the  internal 
organs  are  transposed,  the  heart  being  on  the  right 
side,  there  is  also  left-handedness. 

The  Meat  Preserving  Business  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  it  is  said,  is  very  successful,  several 
factories  being  in  operatiou,  and  the  demand  for 
canned  meats  having  rapidly  increased  both  in 
England  and  Australia.  During  the  last  six  months 
of  1869,  the  Melbourne  Meat  Preserving  Company 
put  up  160,752  sheep  and  580  head  of  cattle,  the 
former  costing  $291,565  and  the  latter  $16,490. 
The  wages  amounted  to  $421,085  and  the  profits  are 
estimated  at  $55,000.  At  first  the  meat  arrived  in 
England  in  a  condition  unfit  for  food,  but  two  years' 
experience  has  instructed  the  manufacturers  so  that 
the  business  has  become  profitable.  This  branch, 
it  is  reported,  has  kept  up  the  price  of  sheep  so  that 
the  contemplated  abandonment  of  the  stock"raising 
farms  has  been  prevented.  Sheep  in  Australia  are 
selling  at  $1.74  per  head,  and  one  company  at  Mel- 
bourne has  increased  its  consumption  to  6000  sheep 
a  week. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  359.) 

l\th  of  1th  mo.,  1839 — Fird-day  morning. — 
Very  cool,  more  like  fall  than  midsummer. 
Wrote  a  letter  home  ;  then  attended  meeting 
at  Renselaerville.  Notice  had  been  given  for 
Alexander  Young;  he  had  a  great  many 
words,  find  we  but  few.  Afternoon,  at  Bern 
meeting,  appointed  for  us  at  4  o'clock  ;  a  eood 
meeting,  though  but  few  members.  Went 
home  with  Henry  Lawson,  where  John  Mott 
used  to  live  and  keep  his  boarding  school. 
Second-day  afternoon,  had  meeting  at  Middle- 
burgh.  Third-day  afternoon,  one  at  Oak 
Hill.  Fourth-day,  rode  thirty-three  miles 
over  a  very  rough,  hilly  road  to  Harper's 
field.  On  our  way  we  passed  several  villages 
and  streams  of  water,  among  them  the  Dela- 
ware, where  a  man  could  jump  over  it  at  a 
village  called  the  head  of  Delaware :  we  also 
crossed  the  Susquehanna.  Got  safe  to  John 
Wickham's  at  Harper's  field.  Next  day  had 
a  meeting  at  this  place  in  a  school-house. 
There  are  but  few  members  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, but  they  appear  kind  and  glad  to  Bee 
Friends.  Sixth-day,  had  a  meeting  at  Wor- 
cester, or  South  hill.  John  Wiekham  accom- 
panied us,  and  several  of  his  married  children, 
and  others,  from  Harper's  field,  and  it  wad  a 
favored  good  meeting.  Afternoon,  travelled 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  around  and  over  the 
Crumhom  Hills,  John  Wiekham  aeeonipanv- 
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ing  us  to  Milford  or  Maryland.  Put  up  at 
Benj.  Estes's,  near  the  meeting-house.  Not 
long  after  we  were  in,  we  saw  one  of  John's 
sons  and  wife  pass:  they  were  touched  with 
Truth's  testimony,  and  had  followed  on.  On 
Seventh-day,  had  a  meeting  here  at  1 1  o'clock. 
This  was  a  favored  meeting ;  the  people  ap- 
peared tender  and  alive  to  the  principle  of 
Truth  within  themselves.  This  afternoon  J. 
Wiekham  went  on  his  way  home,  but  his 
children  would  have  followed  us  farther  if  I 
had  not  persuaded  them  to  return  with  their 
aged  father:  and  B.  Estes  accompanied  us  to 
Laurens.  First-day  morning,  attended  meet- 
ing here,  which  was  crowned  with  the  power 
of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love,  and  life  arose 
into  dominion  over  all.  Thanksgiving  JVnd 
praise  be  given  to  his  great  name!  We  were 
told  a  number  were  at  this  meeting  that  had 
not  been  seen  there  before.  In  the  afternoon, 
in  company  with  James  Carr  and  wife,  we 
went  to  Burlington,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
distant.  At  this  place  there  is  a  good  meet* 
ing  house  unoccupied  :  as  there  are  onlv  three 
members  left,  they  are  weak  handed.  We 
had  a  meeting  with  them  and  a  considerable 
number  of  others  on  Second-day  afternoon. 
The  spirit  and  life  of  religion  appeared  to  be 
very  low  among  them,  and  they  were  enoonr- 
ag»d  to  more  faithfulness.  Ira  Cone  and  his 
wife,  aged  Friends,  live  near  the  meeting- 
house with  their  son  Xaaman  nnd  family, 
Ira  was  infirm,  and  COuJd  not  get  out.    W  o 
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were  told  he  used  to  speak  in  meeting.  His 
wife's  health  appears  to  be  pretty  good,  but 
she  goes  half  bent,  and  walked  so  to  meeting. 
Says  she  cannot  get  into  a  carriage.  She  told 
her  family  the  day  before  we  got  there  that 
some  Friends  were  coming  to  have  a  meeting 
with  them  ;  and  when  we  came  she  was  much 
gratified.  After  meeting  we  went  home  with 
Leayman  Cone,  his  wife  and  several  daugh- 
ters— young  women  :  they  live  in  sight  of  the 
meeting-house ;  and  next  morning,  before  we 
left,  we  had  a  religious  opportunity  with  the 
family.  The  power  of  Truth  came  over  us, 
and  the  wife  and  daughters  were  much  affect- 
ed by  it,  and  appeared  to  be  convinced,  if  not 
converted.  They  were  not  members,  but  their 
father  was  a  member  and  a  real  Friend,  and 
much  tried  because  they  have  no  meeting 
there.  This  service  accomplished,  we  set  out 
for  Wm.  Hill's,  a  member  of  Charlestown 
meeting.  L.  Cone  and  his  wife  accompanied 
us  as  far  as  Cooperstown,  fifteen  miles.  This 
is  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  the  shore 
of  a  lake  which  is  nine  miles  long,  and  is  the 
head  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Here,  after  resting  a  while,  viewing 
the  lake,  &c,  our  friends  returned  homeward, 
and  we  travelled  on  to  Cherry  Valley,  where 
we  got  some  refreshment,  and  made  inquiry 
about  our  way,  &c.  We  reached  Wm.  Hill's 
about  sunset,  very  tired  with  our  day's  jour- 
ney of  about  fifty  miles.  Next  morning  all 
well  as  usual,  and,  accompanied  by  William 
Hill,  a  well-concerned  Friend,  we  went  to 
Charlestown,  twelve  miles.  Some  notice  was 
given  of  our  being  there.  Fifth-day,  we  at- 
tended their  meeting.  In  the  afternoon  we 
travelled  on  with  Wm.  Hill  toward  Duanes- 
burg,  fifteen  miles,  and  lodged  at  Silas  Bow- 
man's. Sixth-day,  we  and  Wm.  Hill  attend- 
ed the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  This 
was  a  good  meeting.  Jerusalem  was  searched 
as  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  Friends  admon- 
ished to  attend  to  known  duties  as  they  arose 
in  the  life  and  power.  After  meeting,  went 
home  with  Isaac  Gage.  His  wife  is  afflicted 
with  lameness.  Seventh-day,  attended  their 
Monthly  Meeting  to  pretty  good  satisfaction. 
First-day,  the  25th  of  7th  month,  attended 
meeting  at  the  same  place — Duanesburg. 
Considerable  notice  had  been  spread,  and 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  people.  It 
proved  to  be  a  good,  edifying  meeting.  Went 
home  with  Wm.  Davenport.  Next  morning, 
William  and  wife  accompanied  us  to  New 
Scotland,  eighteen  or  tewenty  miles.  Put  up 
at  Abner  Moore's;  his  wife's  mother,  Abigail 
Bennett,  a  goodly  Friend,  lives  with  them. 
We  had  a  meeting  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  house  of  Thos.  Rushmore,  where 
New  Scotland  meeting  is  held.  T.  R.  and 
his  wife  are  aged  Friends.    My  wife  and  I 


walked  to  their  house  to  see  them  before  the 
meeting  gathered.  They  seemed  much  grati- 
fied, and  Thomas  remarked,  looking  earnestly 
upon  us  after  we  had  shaken  hands  with  them, 
"  Why,  these  seem  like  the  old  sort  of 
Friends."  The  meeting  gathered,  and  was  a 
favored  season  :  the  gospel  flowed  freely,  and 
my  wife  closed  the  service  in  solemn  suppli- 
cation. Third-day,  27th,  rode  to  Albany, 
and  put  up  at  Joseph  Cary's.  Attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  the  after- 
noon, and  had  considerable  service  in  both. 
Had  a  meeting  in  the  evening  for  all  that 
would  come ;  the  life  did  not  rise  in  this  meet- 
ing in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  at  some  other 
times.  Fourth-day  morning  we  rode  to  Troy  ; 
attended  Preparative  Meeting  there,  and  re- 
turned to^Jos.  Cary's  in  the  evening.  Fifth- 
day,  went*  to  Samuel  Cary's ;  his  wife  infirm  ; 
they  were  J.  Cary's  parents.  His  wife  Lydia 
accompanied  us.  We  had  a  pleasant  visit 
with  the  aged  Friends,  and  returned  in  the 
evening.  Sixth-day  morning,  left  Albany  for 
Saratoga,  thirty  miles.  Got  to  Abraham 
Legget's  a  little  before  night;  put  up  with 
them.  Next  day  went  to  Thos.  Shepherd's, 
near  the  meeting  house.  His  wife  not  living  ; 
but  he  has  five  daughters,  interesting  young 
women,  living  with  him. 

First-day,  1st  of  8th  mo. — Attended  Sara- 
toga meeting.  Notice  having  been  spread,  it 
was  a  large  and  interesting  one.  Living  tes- 
timony was  borne,  setting  forth  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Dined  at  T.  Shep- 
herd's, then  went  home  with  Andrew  Dor- 
ling  and  wife.  Next  morning  went  to  Caleb 
Shepherd's,  brother  to  Thomas — an  interest- 
ing family;  Caleb's  aged  mother  in  her  90th 
year — lives  with  them.  She  appears  to  retain 
her  faculties  very  well,  and  to  be  bright  and 
green  in  her  old  age.  Afternoon,  returned  to 
the  meeting-house  in  company  with  Caleb 
and  wife,  and  attended  the  meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  or  rather  elders,  as  they 
have  no  minister  who  stands  recommended  ; 
but  there  is  now  one  under  consideration. 
This  was  a  satisfactory  meeting,  and  closed 
under  good  feeling.  After  tea,  went  a 
little  distance  to  make  a  visit  to  Thomas 
Wilber's  widow ;  she  is  between  80  and  90 
years  old,  and  lives  with  her  son  Elias  and 
wife.  She  cannot  get  out  among  her  friends, 
being  afflicted.  We  had  a  pleasant  visit  with 
the  family,  and  returned  to  T.  S.'s.  Third- 
day,  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  good 
satisfaction.  In  the  afternoon,  accompanied 
by  Thos.  Shepherd  and  Andrew  Dorling  and 
wife,  we  went  on  our  way  toward  Greenfield 
Mo.  Meeting.  Crossed  Saratoga  Lake  ;  went 
by  the  mineral  springs,  and  stopped  and 
drank  of  the  waters :  thence  to  Peter  Robin- 
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son's  and  put  up  for  the  night.  Next  day 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting,  which  proved 
to  be  an  interesting  occasion.  Dined  at  Wm. 
Smith's.  Here  we  parted  with  our  Saratoga 
friends,  and  Wm.  Smith  and  wife  accompa- 
nied us  on  our  way  to  Galloway  Mo.  Meeting, 
to  be  held  at  Providence.  We  lodged  at 
Reuben  Mosier's,  and  next  morning  went  on 
our  way  to  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was 
small,  but  we  were  enabled  to  discharge  our 
duty.  Lodged  at  Orrin  Capron's,  and  next 
morning  he  accompanied  us  to  May  field  meet- 
ing, held  in  a  barn  belonging  to  Jas.  Height. 
This  was  a  good  meeting.  In  the  afternoon 
attended  a  meeting  in  a  school-house.  A  light, 
airy  spirit  appeared  among  the  young  people, 
which  would  set  at  nought  every  feeling  of 
silent  worship.  Very  few  Friends  in  those 
parts.  The  fore  part  of  this  meeting  was  try- 
ing, but  it  ended  in  a  degree  to  satisfaction. 
We  returned  to  O.  C.'s,  and  next  day  he  went 
with  us  to  Galloway  meeting,  appointed  at 
11  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  small,  but  it 
was  owned  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  in  tender  love  and  kindness  is  our  help 
and  our  confidence  day  by  day,  forever  praised 
be  his  worthy  name.  In  the  afternoon,  pi- 
loted by  Reuben  Mosier,  went  to  Milton  and 
lodged  at  Tideman  Vale's :  and  (First-day  the 
8th)  attended  their  meeting  and  went  home 
with  Jonathan  Morie.  Next  morning  set  out 
for  Queensbury  meeting,  about  25  miles.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  a  sandy  soil,  reminding 
us  of  some  parts  of  New  Jersey.  There  was 
plenty  of  ripe,  sweet  whortleberries  by  the 
roadside,  and  we  stopped  several  times  before 
we  came  to  Glen  Falls,  broke  a  parcel  of  the 
bushes,  and  eat  the  berries  as  we  rode  along. 
We  crossed  the  Hudson  River  on  a  bridge 
just  below  the  falls.  The  rock  at  the  falls  is 
not  perpendicular,  but  of  a  slanting  and  un- 
even surface,  and  the  water  rushes  and  hur- 
ries down,  wearing  holes  and  gullies  in  the 
rock.  We  put  up  at  John  Corn  well's,, near 
the  feeder  tiiat  conveys  water  into  the  canal, 
between  Lake  Champlain  and  Albany.  Third- 
day,  attended  Queensbury  meeting  by  ap- 
pointment. It  was  a  good  meeting — life  arose 
— and  the  good  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
still  upholds  his  little,  depending  children. 
Went  home  with  Seth  Thomas,  and  he  pilot- 
ed us  to  Stephen  Dillingham's,  at  Granville, 
twenty-five  miles.  There  we  met  with  Jacob 
L.  Mott  and  companion,  travelling  also  in 
Truth's  service.  Next  day  we  attended 
Granville  meeting  together  to  good  satisfac- 
tion. Fifth-day,  went,  on  our  way  with  some 
Friends  who  lived  at  Peru.  We.  rode  about 
thirty  miles  and  put  up  for  the  night,  and 
next  day  reached  Ferrisburg  and  put  up  at 
Thos.  Robinson's.  Seventh  day,  rested.  First- 

day,  attended  Ferrisburg  meeting,  and  went 


home  with  Lorin  Orvis — his  wife's  name 
Lilies;  she  is  a  preacher.  Spent  the  after- 
noon with  them  and  their  family,  and  next 
day  went  to  a  Friend's  house  near  the  Lake. 
Next  morning  crossed  the  Lake  where  it  was 
about  three  miles  wide,  and  travelled  on  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Peru  meeting,  and  put 
up  at  a  Friend's  house.  Fourth  day,  the  18th, 
attended  Ferrisburg  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  and  next  day  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting — both  small.  Next  day  the 
public  meeting  for  worship  was  held,  but 
neither  in  this  nor  in  the  two  foregoing  meet- 
ings did  the  Truth  rise  into  dominion;  the 
true  seed  appeared  to  be  under  suffering  and 
pressed  down.  In  the  afternoon,  travelled 
on  in  company  with  some  Friends  of  Ferris- 
burg. Passed  through  Keesville ;  thence  to 
Port  Kent — all  in  York  State.  Took  steam- 
boat and  crossed  the  Lake  ten  miles  to  Bur- 
lington in  Vermont ;  thence  mostly  near  the 
lake  shore  about  ten  miles  to  the  Friend's 
house  who  piloted  us,  where  we  arrived  in  the 
evening,  having  travelled  this  afternoon  about 
twenty-four  miles  beside  crossing  the  Lake. 
Next  day  went  on  our  way  toward  Easton 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  put  up  at  Zebulon 
Frost's,  and  the  day  after  got  to  Stephen  Dil- 
lingham's— his  wife  Amy  a  minister.  It  is 
about  eighty  miles  from  Burlington  in  Ver- 
mont to  Granville  in  York  State,  near  the 
line.  Next  morning,  in  company  with  these 
Friends,  went  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
meeting,  forty  miles,  and  lodged  at  Moses 
Wilber's.  Third  day,  the  24th,  made  a  visit 
to  the  widow  Wilber  and  her  afflicted  daugh- 
ter, and  in  the  afternoon  attended  Easton 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
This  proved  to  be  as  a  brook  by  the  way,  and 
Friends  were  encouraged  and  incited  to  faith- 
fulness and  dedication.  Fourth-day,  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  large  and  interesting. 
Fifth-day  was  public  meeting,  which  was  very 
large  and  eminently  favored  :  the  great  Giver 
of  all  good  was  pleased  to  be  near  and  crown 
the  assembly  with  his  presence.  In  the  after- 
noon we  had,  by  appointment,  a  meeting  in 
the  north  meeting- ho  use J  this  also  was  a  good 
meeting,  and  ended  with  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  the  Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies. 
Lodged  at  John  Wilber's — a  worthy  Friend  : 
his  sons  and  daughters  were  married  and  .set- 
tled near  him.  Sixth  day,  had  a  meeting  at 
Cambridge,  and  went  horde  with  Asa  Hoag. 
In  the  afternoon,  Asa  and  wife  accompanied 
us  to  Hannah  Barker's,  widow  of  Sloiaim 
Barker,  of  White  Creek.  First  (lay  morning, 
called  to  see  an  ancient  Friend  and  widow, 
92  years  old.  She  appeared  to  be  green  in 
old  age  and  redeemed  from  the  things  of  this 
world— all  but  the  love  of  her  friends,  whom 
she  inquired  after  with  interest.    Theu  at- 
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tended  White  Creek  meeting  to  good  satis- 
faction;  a  number  not  members  attended, 
having  heard  strangers  were  to  be  there.  In 
the  afternoon,  rode  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Pittstown  meeting,  and  next  day  had  meeting 
there  at  the  usual  hour,  which  was  a  time  of 
favor.  We  went  home  with  David  Norton, 
who,  in  the  afternoon,  piloted  us  to  Troy. 
Third-day  morning,  called  to  see  several 
Friends,  Thankful  Merritt  among  the  num- 
ber ;  then  left  Troy  for  Chatham,  thirty  miles. 
Before  getting  there,  we  met  with  some  young 
people,  and  inquired  the  way  to  Cornelius 
Chase's.  They  kindly  invited  us  to  go  to 
their  father's  ;  said  they  were  going  there  and 
would  show  us  the  way.  We  accepted,  and 
went  with  them  to  Reuben  Finch's. 

Fourth-day  morning,  1st  of  9th  mo. — R.  F. 
and  Henry  Powell  joined  teams  to  let  our 
horse  rest,  and  took  us  to  Ghent  meeting, 
about  twelve  miles,  where  we  had  some  ser- 
vice, and  dined  at  George  Macy's,  and  in  the 
afternoon  returned.  Next  morning  went  to 
see  Cornelius  Chase  and  family ;  they  accom- 
panied us  to  meeting.  Notice  had  been 
spread,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  good  meeting. 
We  went  home  with  Henry  Powell,  and  after 
dinner  he  and  his  wife  went  on  with  us  to 
Thos.  Wright's,  of  Hudson.  Thomas  was 
under  bodily  affliction  and  not  able  to  get 
out,  but  was  comforted  and  encouraged  in 
our  visit.  Next  morning  all  well  with  us. 
Oh  !  how  wonderful  is  the  goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  from  day  to  day,  in  bring- 
ing us  through  and  preserving  our  health  and 
strength  to  perform  the  duty  of  each  day. 
Went  to  Hudson  and  attended  meeting  there ; 
it  was  small,  but  the  Master  was  found  to  be 
with  the  few.  Dined  with  Aaron  Macy  and 
family.  After  dinner  went  on  home  with 
Jeremiah  Browning  toward  the  next  meeting. 
Seventh-day  morning,  left  J.  B.'s,  he  going 
on  with  us  as  pilot  to  Milan,  or  Little  Nine 
Partners,  about  eighteen  miles  over  a  rough, 
hilly  road.  First-day,  5th,  attended  Little 
Nine  Partners  meeting :  small  and  weak. 
Second-day  morning,  had  a  meeting  at  Stan- 
ford by  appointment  at  11  o'clock;  it  proved 
to  be  a  good  meeting.  The  testimony  borne 
in  the  meeting  began  in  the  words :  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  theory  and  speculation  about 
religion,  but  too  little  righteousness;  a  great 
deal  of  profession  of  Christianity,  but  too 
little  practice  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  perfect  Christian  pattern.  We  were  told 
after  meeting  there  had  been  one  of  the  specu- 
lative preachers  from  Marlborough  at  Stan- 
ford meeting  the  day  before.  In  the  after- 
noon, at  4  o'clock,  were  at  Creek  meeting. 
The  opening  was  an  injunction  of  Him  that 
spake — "What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto 
all — Watch."   It  was  a  large  and  memorable  I 


meeting,  and  closed  by  my  companion  in  sol- 
emn supplication.   Third-day,  at  Crumelbow 
at  the  usual  hour.    It  was  a  large  meeting. 
The  subject  of  Naaman  the  Assyrian  was 
treated  on,  and  the  people  called  upon  not  to 
despise  apparently  small  means;  but  to  be 
humble  and  faithful  in  what  might  seem  to 
be  little  things.   The  Divine  Power  and  Wis- 
dom was  exalted  over  all  in  this  meeting.  In 
the  afternoon,  T.  S.  and  his  mother-in-law, 
Judith   Halstead,   conducted   us   to  John 
Tweedy's,  near  the  Valley  meeting.  Next 
day  attended  meeting  there.    The  number  of 
members  was  small ;  some  coming  in  from  the 
village  enlarged  the  meeting,  and  it  was  a 
good  one.    In  the  afternoon,  went  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  We  put  up  at  Samuel  Smith's ;  here 
we  met  with  two  of  his  sisters  from  our  neigh- 
borhood ;  also  received  two  letters  from  home, 
informing  all  was  well.    Fifth-day,  attended 
Poughkeepsie  Preparative  Meeting.  Next 
morning  S.  Smith,  his  daughter  and  sister, 
Sarah  L.  Smith,  accompanied  us  to  West 
Branch  meeting;  this  was  a  good  meeting, 
wTherein  Truth  was  exalted.    Here  Jas.  Ally 
and  wife,  who  had  set  out  on  a  visit  to  their 
relatives,  hearing  we  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  were  to  be  at  this  meeting,  turned 
about  and  met  us  here,  and  accompanied  us 
to  several  meetings.    In  the  afternoon,  at 
Oswego  meeting  at  4  o'clock.    This  also  was 
an  interesting  meeting;  the  people  were  in- 
vited, and  admonished  to  come  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Divine  Life  in  themselves.  Next 
morning  went  to  Nine  Partners ;  stopped  a 
while  before  meeting  at  Jacob  Willitt's,  thence 
to  meeting.    This  was  a  good  meeting,  lively 
and  interesting.   A  living  concern  was  felt  to 
predominate  in  many  minds.    We  dined  at 
Eleazar  Haviland's:  his  wife  was  under  bodily 
affliction.    In  the  afternoon,  H.  and  J.  W. 
accompanied  us  to  the  Ridge  Meeting,  which 
was  small,  and  it  was  evidently  felt  that  the 
life  of  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb ;  but  the 
living  were  encouraged  to  faithfulness.  Lodged 
at  P.  Haviland's :  his  wife  Mary  a  worthy 
Friend  and  minister,  who  deeply  feels  the 
desolation  that  appears  to  prevail.  First-day 
the  12th.  At  Apoquage  meeting,    The  query 
was,  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side,  who?  The 
difference  between  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
antichrist  was  set  forth,  and  the  view  given 
that  man  could  not  serve  two  masters — could 
not  be  heir  of  two  kingdoms ;  also  the  benefit 
the  Scriptures  might  be  to  us  if  they  were 
rightly  estimated.     These  records  were  not 
sufficiently  read — light  and  populai  reading 
had  too  much  taken  the  place  of  that  which 
would  be  more  profitable.    The  people  were  I 
called  to  come  to  and  live  in  and  under  the  I 
Divine  government  within,  and  the  necessity  I 
and  blessed  and  saving  effects  thereof  were  I 
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pressed  home  and  enforced  :  and  the  meeting 
closed  after  solemn  supplication  offered  to  the 
throne  of  Grace  by  my  companion.    We  took 

•  dinner  at  Gilbert  Williams',  and  in  the  after- 
;  noon  he  and  his  wife  conducted  us  to  Daniel 

Merritt's,  on  the  hill  near  Oblong  meeting- 
house. Second-day,  attended  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  small,  but  the  few  Friends 
gathered  appeared  solid,  and  much  counsel 
and  encouragement  were  handed  forth.  After 
the  business  was  gone  through,  the  shutters 
were  raised,  and  Friends  were  particularly 
admonished  in  love  and  tenderness  to  keep 
out  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  many 
popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  which  are 
calculated  to  lay  waste  the  true  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion.  This  was  a  season  of 
favor  and  renewed  visitation  to  Friends  of 
this  place.  Nothing  due  to  the  creature. 
Third  day,  14th.  At  Valley  Meeting,  or  Havi- 
land's  Hollow  ;  not  many  members,  but  it  was 
considerably  enlarged  by  others  coming  in. 
The  opening  was — What  good  can  it  do  any 
of  us  to  have  our  heads  filled  with  speculative 
notions  and  opinions?    It  can  but  amuse  and 

•  excite  our  passions,  but  cannot  make  the 
:  heart  better.    The  end  and  aim  of  the  true 

gospel  ministry  was  set  forth,  and  also  that 
of  the  man  made,  man-pleasing  ministry.  In 

\  the  afternoon,  Daniel  Haviland,  a  consistent 
Friend,  conducted  us  to  Robert  Hallock's,  in 
the  limits  of  Salem  meeting.  Fourth  day, 
attended  the  meeting.  It  was  small ;  said  to 
be  owing  to  a  Methodist  camp-meeting  in  the 
neighborhood :  but  after  some  pretty  close 
labor  the  meeting  ended  satisfactorily.  After- 
noon, went  on  our  way  toward  Amawalk 
meeting.  Stopped  at  Moses  Haviland's  ;  here 
we  met  with  Reuben  Height  and  wife,  from 
Canada,  and  Elizabeth  Powell — all  worthy 
Friends.    Thence  to  the  meeting,  which  was 

;  a  favored  season — a  solid  body  of  Friends — 

.  and  the  life  rose  into  dominion.  Praised  be 
the  name  of  Him  who  hath  helped  us  and 
brought  us  through  thus  far!  Lodged  at  M. 
Haviland's.  D.  Haviland  still  with  us,  and 
taking  an  interest  in  the  appointment  of 
meetings.  Fifth-day  forenoon,  at  Peekskill 
meeting,  which  was  small,  but  comfortable. 
In  the  afternoon  at  Croton.  A  little  meeting 
— a  few  Friends  and  others;  these  were  en- 
couraged. We  went  home  with  William 
Purdy,  a  minister,  over  a  very  rough  road 
and  across  the  Croton  river.  Sixth-day 
morning,  all  well  with  us;  went  on  to  Croton 
Valley  meeting,  Win.  Purdy  and  daughter 
and  Danl.  Haviland  accompanying  us.  We 
passed  where  many  hands  and  teams  were 

1  busily  employed  in  building  a  dam  across 
the  Croton  to  raise  the  water  to  supply  New 
York  City.  This  appears  to  be  a  great  un- 
dertaking.   They  had  the  dam  raised,  and  it 


was  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  but  a  heavy 
freshet  and  ice  in  the  latter  part  of  winter, 
or  early  last  spring,  carried  it  all  away, 
making  a  great  rush  and  flood  below.  At- 
tended meeting  and  had  some  close  labor  in 
it.  At  this  meeting  D.  Underhill  met  us, 
and  after  meeting  took  the  place  of  D.  Havi- 
land, who  had  so  kindly  and  acceptably  ac- 
companied us  thus  far.  In  the  afternoon, 
accompanied  by  Wm.  Purdy  and  daughter 
and  D.  Underhill,  attended  Shapaqua  meet- 
ing ;  we  had  good  service  in  the  meeting,  and 
went  home  with  D.  Underhill.  Next  day 
he  went  with  us  to  North  Castle  meeting,  at 
the  usual  hour.  The  necessity  o£  coming  to 
the  practical  religion  cf  Jesus  Christ  as  set 
forth  by  Him  was  held  up  to  view.  There 
was  close-searching  labor  in  this  meeting,  and 
Truth  had  the  victory.  After  meeting,  went 
to  Job  Carpenter's  and  dined,  and  put  up 
for  the  night  at  James  Field's,  in  the  corner 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  First-day 
morning,  went  to  Purchase  meeting,  which 
was  large  and  very  comfortable.  "  Obedi- 
ence to  the  word  of  the  Lord"  has  ever  been 
sufficient  through  all  ages  to  preserve  all  the 
faithful,  and  will  continue  to  be  through  all 
time.  The  subject  livingly  opened,  and 
Christian  doctrine  flowed  freely.  The  aged 
were  encouraged  not  to  give  out  and  think 
they  could  do  no  more;  the  middle-aged  were 
admonished  to  keep  their  ranks  in  righteous- 
ness, and  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  work, 
that  the  testimonies  of  Truth  may  be  exalted 
in  the  earth  ;  and  the  youth  were  invited 
to  come  forth  and  give  in  their  names  to 
serve  the  Lord,  that  there  may  be  a  succes- 
sion of  standard-bearers  coming  up  rightly 
qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  places  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  Church.  Heaven- 
ly goodness  was  the  crown  of  this  meeting  ; 
nothing  due  to  the  poor  frail  instruments. 
Dined  at  J.  Haviland's,  and  travelled  on  to 
S.  Titus's,  15  miles;  found  him  quite  feeble, 
and  laboring  under  discouragement.  We 
had  a  comfortable  opportunity  with  the  fam- 
ily this  evening;  he  promoted  it,  by  gather- 
ing the  family,  and  all  coming  in  and  sitting 
down  in  silence  with  us.  Much  encourage- 
ment was  held  up  for  us  all — and  ray  com- 
panion was  engaged  in  prayer.  8.  Titus  ami 
I  had  much  social  and  friendly  conversation 
of  an  interesting  character  next  morning, 
and  before  we  left  lie  said  he  regarded  our 
visit  as  a  favor  dispensed  to  him,  such  as  he 
had  not  expected  to  have  met  with  any  m<  re 

in  this  "world.  ]]e  was  a  man  of  good  un- 
derstanding and  sound  judgment,  ami  had 
been  for  many  years  a  worthy  standard- 
bearer  in  our  Society.  After  breakfast  we 
left  these  kind  friends.  D.  l  aderhill  yet  with 
us,  and  went  to  New  York,  where  we  put  up 
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at  Dobel  Baker's.  Next  day  went  on  our 
way  home,  about  40  miles,  and  Fourth-day, 
the  22d,  reached  home  and  found  all  well, 
to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  My  wife  was  a 
faithful  companion  and  fellow-laborer  in  the 
gospel  throughout  this  visit,  and  in  a  number 
of  meetings  was  engaged  in  vocal  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  We  travelled  in  this  journey 
about  1,600  miles,  and  were  at  more  than 
eighty  meetings.  Bore  our  own  expenses  in 
travelling  on  the  roads,  at  public  houses, 
crossing  bridges,  rivers,  lakes,  &c. 

(To  be  confirmed.) 


We  are  judged  usually  by  our  public  suc- 
cesses, by  the  esteem  of  distinguished  persons. 
But  the  real  test  of  character  is  the  feeling  of 
those  before  whom  we  play  no  part.  What 
does  the  nurse  in  the  nursery  think  of  us,  or 
the  porter  in  the  store,  or  the  butcher  boy  ? 
If  a  man's  children  confide  in  him, — if  all 
whom  he  employs  at  home  and  in  his  business 
feel  that  he  is  full  of  thought  and  sympathy 
for  them  as  for  brethren, — if  those  who  meet 
him  perceive  the  charm  of  his  urbanity,  and 
as  they  draw  nearer  and  know  him  better, 
honor  and  love  him  more  and  more,  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  he  has  the  noblest  human 
qualities,  whose  influence  will  be  a  possession 
to  us  forever. —  G.  W.  Curtis. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE    EARLY  CALLED. 

When  those  we  love  and  who  give  promise 
of  future  usefulness  in  the  church  militant,  are 
called  away  from  earth  in  the  morning  of  life, 
feelings  and  considerations  are  involved 
which  differ  widely  from  those  attendant  on 
the  removal  of  the  aged,  who,  though  equally 
the  objects  of  fond  affection  and  also  of 
veneration,  are  looked  upon  as  mature  fruit, 
ready  to  be  gathered,  When  the  young  are 
called  to  exchange  the  clothing  of  mortality 
for  the  garments  of  immortality, — when  they 
are  taken  from  a  field  of  labor,  where,  accord- 
ing to  our  finite  perceptions,  they  are  greatly 
needed,  and  from  which  we  think  they  cannot 
be  spared, — we  suffer  under  the  breaking  up  of 
many  fond  anticipations,  and  we  are  then 
called  to  exercise  a  lively  faith  in  that  Wis- 
dom which  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth. 

The  recent  death  of  our  young  friend  Edgar 
K.  Smith  has  given  rise  to  these  reflections, 
and  the  feelings  induced  by  the  event  claim 
expression. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Charles  and  Rebecca 
Jane  Smith.  Was  born  in  the  11th  mo.  of 
1849,  and  lost  his  father  when  only  nine  years 
old.  His  physical  constitution  was  always 
delicate,  and  his  general  temperament  ac- 
corded therewith,  causing  a  quiet  reti redness 
of  manner,  which  during  all  his  boyhood 


made  him  the  close  companion  of  his  mother 

and  sister. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  pupils  of  the  First- 
day  school  which  was  opened  at  Green  Street 
Meeting-house  in  the  year  1859.  His  interest 
and  steady  attendance  brought  him  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  its  teachers,  who  soon 
recognized  a  gradual  growth  of  the  devotional 
feeling,  and  a  straightforward  walking  and 
adherence  to  pointings  of  duty,  which  gave 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  He  continued 
a  pupil  of  this  school  up  to  the  time  of  his 
last  illness,  and  was  rarely  absent  during  a 
period  of  several  years. 

His  home-life  surrounded  him  with  the 
luxuries  and  the  gay  pleasures  of  the  world, 
but  he  felt  called  out  of  these,  and,  yielding  to 
the  restrictive  power  of  Truth,  he  gradually 
withdrew  from  such  indulgences,  and  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading,  with  a 
chosen  companion,  in  the  retirement  of  his  own 
chamber,  works  on  general  science  and  such 
as  w-ere  illustrative  of  the  principles  and 
testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
conflict  caused  by  thus  withdrawing  from 
the  gay  world  was  of  short  duration,  for 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  full  measure 
of  that  peace  which  results  from  obedi- 
ence to  known  duty,  and  all  desire  again  to 
mingle  in  scenes  of  former  gayety  ceased  to  be 
felt. 

He  had  always  attended  Friend's  meeting 
with  his  parents,  but  had  not  a  birthright  in 
the  Society.  In  the  6th  month  of  1867,  he  was 
received  into  membership  at  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  a  step  which  he  afterwards 
said  gave  him  great  comfort:  and  near  the 
same  time  he  appeared  in  public  testimony. 
Nothing  has  transpired  to  show  that  his 
exercises,  under  a  prospect  of  this  service, 
were  confided  to  any  of  his  friends,  neither  is 
it  known  how  long  his  mind  had  been  im- 
pressed with  it;  but  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment,  the 
offering  gave  evidence  that  his  lips  had  been 
touched  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  holy 
altar.  His  appearances  in  the  ministry  were 
not  frequent,  but  his  service  was  clear,  and 
practical,  and  persuasive  in  its  character, 
generally  inciting  to  uprightness  and  faithful- 
ness to  convictions  of  right ;  and  when  he  was 
thus  engaged,  his  young  friends  were  very 
often  the  objects  of  his  concern. 

While  yet  in  his  minority,  he  embarked  in 
the  conflicts  of  mercantile  life,  but  his  health 
soon  declined  so  as  to  interfere  with  much 
active  participation  in  its  concerns.  He 
still  at  intervals,  for  several  months,  was  able 
to  attend  religious  meetings,  and  was  not  un- 
frequently  found  at  some  of  our  small  country 
gatherings,  where  his  voice  would  be  heard 
speaking  as  the  spirit  gave  Aim  utterance. 
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Having  thus  yielded  all  his  powers  to  the 
control  of  the  Eternal  Father,  his  death  causes 
among  his  friends  and  fellow- members  much 
deep  feeling  and  a  sense  of  loss,  under  the 
prospect  that  had  been  indulged  of  his  future 
usefulness  ;  but  his  early  dedication  to  known 
duty,  and  patient  submission  under  a  suffer- 
ing illness,  during  which  he  was  tender  and 
loving  as  a  little  child,  may  do  a  greater  work 
than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a  long 
life  of  health. 

He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  7th 
mo.,  1870,  in  his  21st  year.  J.  J. 

Philada.,  8th  mo.  1. 

[We  append  to  the  foregoing  an  additional 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  E.  K.  S.,  from  the 
pen  of  his  young  friend  W.  D.  R. — Eds.] 

"Our  beloved  companion  E.  K.  S.  was 
journeying.  He  knew  that  to  accomplish  his 
journey  safely,  he  must  go  in  the  path  that 
his  Guide  had  pointed  out.  But  the  way  was 
rough,  and  though  he  had  passed  but  few  of 
the  milestones  of  time,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  his 
wearied  limbs  must  sink  beneath  his  burden. 
The  heat  and  dust  of  varied  doctrines  made 
him  thirsty  for  the  "Truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  while  still  the  sands  of  worldly 
pleasures  clung  heavily  to  his  feet.  He 
reasoned  : — "  Could  not  my  Father  have  made 
the  path  easier?  But  He  knows  what  is  best 
for  me,  and  I  will  press  on.  As  He  has  marked 
out  my  way,  so  He  will  give  me  strength  to 
walk  in  it,  even  though  life's  vanities  and 
selfish  desires  obstruct  it,  and  doubtings  often 
hinder  my  progress." 

And  he  did  faithfully  and  cheerfully  press 
on.  But  at  length  his  physical  powers  ceased  to 
serve  him,  and  he  sank  upon  the  couch  of 
sickness  to  rest  a  while;  and  then,  he  mur- 
mured, "I  must  press  on  to  the  end."  But 
lo  !  as  he  lay  prostrate,  his  Friend — his  Father 
— came  with  a  golden  chariot  to  meet  him, 
and  spake  unto  him  the  loving  words  of  cheer, 
saying,  "  Thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
hast  trod  enough  of  life's  weary  way  to  show 
that  thou  art  true,  and  hast  so  loved  me  as  to 
renounce  the  woild  at  my  call.  Enter  my 
chariot,  thou  shalt  wear  the  robe  of  purity, 
and  with  me  in  my  home  shalt  thou  dwell  for- 
ever." 

As  the  sun  in  heaven,  coming  out  for  a 
little  while  in  the  morning  only,  is  the  more 
fully  appreciated,  so  the  richness  of  the  pure 
soul  of  our  friend,  shining  but  for  a  little 
while,  stands  out  more  gloriously  as  a 
monument  of  God's  goodness  and  love. 

And  as  he  has  been  able  in  so  short  a  time 
to  gain  the  victory,  why  should  we  wish  to 
Withhold  him  from  Ins  eternal  reward  V  Lei 
us  rather  rejoice  at  his  entrance  into  the  rest 
prepared  for  the  children  of  God. 

7th  mo.  28th,  1870.  W.  D.  K. 


SELF-TAUGHT. 

Many  men  are  said  to  be  self-taught.  No 
man  was  ever  taught  in  any  other  way.  Do 
you  suppose  a  man  is  a  bucket,  to  be  hung  on 
the  well  of  knowledge  and  pumped  full  ?  Man 
is  a  creature  that  learns  by  the  exertion  of 
his  own  faculties.  There  are  aids  to  learning, 
of  various  kinds ;  but,  no  matter  how  many 
of  these  aids  a  man  may  be  surrounded  by, 
after  all,  the  learning  is  that  which  he  him- 
self acquires.  And,  whether  he  be  in  col- 
lege or  out  of  college,  in  school  or  out  of 
school,  every  man  must  educate  himself. 
And  in  our  times  and  our  community,  every 
man  has  the  means  of  doing  it. — Beecher. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


1844. 

Were  some  placed  in  my  situation,  they 
might  conclude  they  were  so  nearly  out  of  the 
world,  that  it  mattered  but  little  to  them  what 
was  passing  in  the  human  family ;  they  could 
have  but  little  interest  in  it.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  the  place  for  me.  I  have 
been  mentally  viewing  many  distant  scenes, 
and  have  been  led  into  an  examination  of 
actions  as  well  as  actors,  and  I  sometimes 
think  I  can  clearly  see  that  action  produces 
effects  very  different  sometimes  from  those 
intended  by  the  actors.  What  are  frequently 
called  great  minds  overlook  minor  points,  or 
those  considered  smaller,  even  in  so  great 
a  matter  as  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  In 
what  is  called  the  religious  world,  what  appears 
to  great  minds  as  too  small  for  them  to  observe 
or  listen  to,  is  the  very  foundation  stone  on 
which  the  true  Church  is  buik;  so,  again,  a 
careful  observer  will  see  men  regardless  of  what 
is  very  near,  but  placing  great  dependence  on 
some  splendid  object  in  the  distance,  and  thus 
overlooking  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be 
obtained.  Thus,  when  we  speak  unto  them  of 
the  Atonement,  they  immediately  fly  to  Cal- 
vary's mount,  overlooking  the  only  means — 
the  reconciling  power  of  Christ  within  them. 
Again,  when  we  speak  to  them  of  the  Divine 
character,  they  immediately  locate  and  per- 
sonify and  carry  us  to  view  their  Cod  as  seated 
on  a  splendid  throne  with  three  persons  in  the 
God-head,  overlooking  Chrisl  within,  the 
saint's  only  hope  of  glory.  Again,  when  wo 
speak  to  them  of  Heaven,  we  are  told  ofsoBMB 
place  that  is  to  he  known  only  alter  the  soul 
is  separated  from  the  body, — thus  overlooking 
the  kingdom  within  spoken  of  by  the  hi  toil  Oil 
Jesus,  And,  my  precious  friend,  are  not  bosmi 
Friendi  alike  in  danger  of  overlooking  their 
safe  stepping-stones  that  would  lead  in  safety 
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to  the  accomplishment  of  a  desired  object,  and 
so  fail  in  attaining  it?  Oh,  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  continual  watchfulness  unto 
prayer.  When  I  am  carried  back  to  the  day 
that  George  Fox  came  out  bearing  a  faithful 
testimony  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  light 
and  life  of  Christ  for  man's  salvation,  and 
pointed  out  so  clearly,  that  obedience  to  this 
Light  would  lead  the  soul  into  that  life 
whereby  it  would  or  could  truly  adopt  the 
language  of  the  apostle  and  say,  "  I  know  that 
ray  Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  he  lives  I 
live  also." — When  I  am  carried  back  this 
200  years,  and  trace  the  history  of  our 
Society  up  to  this  day  of  boasted  light  and 
knowledge,  I  am  induced  to  believe  there 
must  have  been  very  many  missteps  taken  by 
its  members,  or  we  should  behold  at  this  day 
a  much  larger  body  than  we  now  see  it.  And 
have  we  not  much  reason  to  believe  the 
disposition  of  too  many  to  look  without, 
instead  of  sufficiently  attending  to  the  in- 
speaking  word,  has  very  much  retarded  the 
growth  of  truth  and  righteousness  and  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ? 

When  we  look  back  to  the  low  state  of 
education  in  1746,  and  the  very  moderate 
wishes  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of 
Friends  on  this  subject,  "  desiring  that  Friends 
might  endeavor  to  have  their  children  in- 
structed to  read  and  write,  and,  when  circum- 
stances would  admit,  some  further  useful 
learning," — whenthisstateof  things  is  brought 
into  view,  and  compared  with  the  present 
standard  of  education  among  Friends, — there 
is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  minds  of  Friends 
have  become  so  much  more  enlightened  on 
this  subject.  And  yet  further  improvement 
in  the  right  education  of  Friends'  children  is 
believed  to  be  needful  and  important.  This 
brings  me  to  a  point  that  has  principally 
given  rise  to  this  letter.  I  rejoice  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  have 
taken  hold  of  the  subject  by  a  committee.  I 
think  they  are  far  better  quatified  even  for 
teachers  than  men.  And  what  I  want  is  that 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  view  it  in  all 
its  parts.  I  consider  it  very  important  to  start 
at  the  right  point.  It  is  a  received  opinion, 
I  believe,  among  Friends,  that  children  come 
into  the  world  free  from  any  original  sin ; 
that  is,  in  a  state  of  infancy,  not  deemed 
positively  good,  but  negatively  good  ;  like  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  capable  of  any  impression 
that  may  be  made  on  it,  either  of  good  or 
evil.  And  here  seems  to  me  to  begin  the  labors 
of  a  female  education  committee;  and  this  will 
bring  us  at  once  to  a  home  work,  to  a  close 
examination  whether  we  in  all  our  movements 
are  continually  preserved  in  that  state  of 
sweetness  that  is  calculated  to  keep  the  dear 
children  in  a  state  of  purity;  otherwise,  by 


example,  it  may  partake  of  the  sin  of  the 
parent.  How  very  early  these  dear,  innocent 
children  will  read  in  the  countenance  of  their 
parents  impressions  there  made  by  pain  or 
pleasure,  anger  or  sweetness.  And  this  shows 
the  necessity  of  early  attention  and  how  early 
education  should  begin.  True  it  is  yet  only 
in  example,  but  how  important  for  parents 
and  instructors  to  dwell  so  near  the  pure 
fountain  of  Divine  love  as  to  have  all  their 
actions  governed  by  it,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  mothers  and  nurses.  Oh,  that  these 
dear  children  may  never  see  the  impress  of 
anger  in  the  countenance  of  the  parent,  or 
the  nurse,  or  teacher.  Here  we  see  the  import- 
ance to  the  dear  offspring,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, of  our  living  so  near  the  fountain  of 
pure,  undefiled  love,  that  all  our  affections 
should  be  under  its  regulating  influence.  If 
all  parents  and  instructors  of  the  precious 
children  were  of  the  number  who  have  known 
the  Image  of  the  earthly  changed  to  the 
Image  of  the  heavenly,  and  Christ,  the  power 
of  God  and  wisdom  of  God  having  the 
government  on  his  shoulders,  then  indeed 
would  there  be  no  more  weeping  and  lament- 
ation,— "Rachel  weeping  for  the  children." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  13,  1870. 

Editorial  Notice. — Our  friend  Richard 
P.  Hallowell  is  aggrieved  at  our  omission  of 
a  paragraph  in  his  article  styled  "  The 
Quakers  in  New  England,"  taken  from  "  Old 
and  New"  of  7th  mo.  By  the  neglect  to  place 
asterisks  to  denote  an  omission,  which  was 
entirely  unintentional,  we  may  have  done 
him  an  injustice,  bat  as  we  could  not  fully 
sympathize  wTith  the  tone  of  that  paragraph, 
though  uniting  with  the  rest  of  the  article,  we 
took  a  liberty  which  we  consider  justifiable. 
The  part  omitted  may  be  found  on  page  8  of 
the  volume  above  noted. 

"The  Soul's  Inquiries  answered  in  the 
Words  of  Scripture."  This  is.  the  title  of  a 
little  book  sent  us  from  London  by  the  com- 
piler. 

It  contains  a  text  of  Scripture  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  arranged  by  G.  Washington 
Moore,  the  author  of  the  "Dean's  English" 
and  "The  bad  English  of  Lindley  Murray  and 
other  Grammarians."  It  has  doubtless  been 
compiled  with  care,  and  is  presented  in  a  very 
attractive  form,  having  a  blank  space  oppo- 
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site  each  daily  text,  upon  which  the  owner  of 
the  volume  may  writehis  own  private  thoughts. 
We  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  interested 
in  this  style  of  works.  It  is  published  by 
Hatchards,  187  Piccadilly,  London,  and  by 
Pott  &  Amery,  5  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 


MARRIED. 

LUKENS — BAKER. — At  the  residence  of  Rachel 
Evans,  on  Fifth-day,  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  with 
the  approbation  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting.  Joseph 
J.  Lukens,  of  Harvey sburg,  to  Elcy  H.  A.  Baker,  of 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 


DIED. 

EVANS. — On  Fourth-day  the  3d  inst.,  Morris 
J.  Evans,  in  his  33d  year.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Evans,  and  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

DIXON. — On  the  29th  of  Seventh  mo.,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  aged  7  weeks,  William  A.,  son  of 
Charles  A.  and  Mary  Anna  Dixon  ;  members  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

SHOEMAKER.— On  the  7th  of  Seventh  mo.,  after 
a  short  illness,  Maria,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Shoemaker, 
in  the  68th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  same 
Monthly  Meeting— formerly  of  Abington. 

MOTT.— At  her  residence,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  17th  of  Seventh  month,  1870,  Hannah  R.  Mott, 
widow  of  the  Ute  Jacob  L.  Mott,  in  the  84th  year  of 
her  age  :  a  member  of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting, 


14th , 
21st, 


28th. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
Haverfor.l,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Orange,  N.Y.,  10£  A.M. 
Orangeville,  N.Y.,  3  P.M. 
Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
Catawissa,  Pa.,  4  P.M. 
Gunpowder,  Md.,  (ol  i  house,)  10  A.M. 
Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 
Cape  May,  N.J.,  10  A.M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INTEMPERANCE. 

My  heart  has  leaped  for  joy  on  seeing  sev- 
eral articles  in  the  Intelligencer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intemperance,  which  I  ardently  hope 
is  but  the  beginning  of  efficient  labor  "in  the 
cause.  Too  long  has  there  been  an  apparent 
slumbering  on  this  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  individuals,  to  families,  to  socie- 
ties, and  to  communities.  Let  us  awake — 
arise — gird  on  the  needful  armor,  and  go  forth 
to  battle  with  the  leviathan  intemperance, 
than  which  there  is  none  as  devastating  and 
degrading— as  desolating  to  heart  and  home. 
No  language  is  too  strong  to  portray  its  hid- 
eousness — the  perfect  wretchedness  it  brings 

in  its  train.  Few,  if  any,  can  be  blind  to 
these  facts,  and  to  the  necessity  lor  active 
measures  for  its  suppression,  not  merely  with- 
in the  borders  of  our  own  Society,  but  also 
of  its  rapid,  immeasurable  strides"  elsewhere. 


Let  us  no  longer  rest  satisfied  with  our  pro" 
fession  of  "  bearing  a  testimony  against  in- 
temperance," but  see  how  far  our  practice 
fails  to  comport  with  it,  and  with  that  relig- 
ion which  consists  in  "  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man."    This  love  is  not  an  inactive  prin- 
ciple.   If  lived  in,  would  not  our  eyes  be  kept 
open,  our  vision  extended,  to  see  the  many 
avenues  through  which  this  great  enemy  to 
human  happiness — to  moral    and  spiritual 
growth— enters,  and  which  we  might  be  instru- 
mental in  closing.    Would  we  make  wines  or 
wink  at  their  manufacture  in  other  families  ? 
Would  we  unmoved  receive  a  prescription  from 
a  physician  (who  is  not  conscientious  on  that 
subject) for  alcoholicstimulants,  or  allow  them 
to  be  taken  as  tonics  or  restoratives  ?    Far  bet- 
ter, husband,  father,  son  or  brother,  leave  this 
life  for  that  beyond  the  grave,  than  run  the 
risk  of  imbibing  a  fondness  for  such  draughts, 
which,  while  prolonging  animal  life,  may  lead 
to  moral  death.    Again.    Would  those  living 
in  that  love  to  God  and  man  avail  themselves 
of  any  plea  for  themselves  or  others,  for  an 
"  occasional  glass  ?"    Could  they  be  cognizant 
of  a  brother  being  a  "  moderate  drinker,"  and 
not  exert  all  their  influence  to  convince  him 
of  his  danger,  and  of  his  imperiling  others 
through    the  weight  of  his  example?  and 
could  they  carelessly  pass  by  anv  brother 
bathed  in  guilt  of  any  degree,  and  not  use 
their  God-given  powers  to  endeavor  to  re- 
claim him  ?    Would  not  the  compassion  that 
would  thrill  their  souls  for  the  erring  one, 
and  the  sympathy  for  the  distress  consequent 
on  his  guilt,  lead  to  the  help  of  the  one  and 
the  alleviation  of  the  other?    And  with  the 
whole  facts  staring  him  in  the  face,  would  not 
his  energies  be  devoted  to  devising  means  for 
the  rescue  of  the  enslaved  to  this  demon,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  those  yet  happily  free  ? 
Let  us  not  pass  these  queries  lightly  by,  or  es- 
teem them  of  little  import.    Thy  brother's 
blood  crieth  unto  thee  from  the  ground.  In- 
dividual faithfulness  in  this  as  in  all  other 
matters  is  requisite.    However  small  the  of- 
g,  it  will  have  its  place,  if  only  as  a 
stimulus  to  others  more  highly  gifted.  This 
reflection  induced  the  foregoing  expression  of 
some  of  the  overflowing  feelings  of  the  heart 

of  Tin;  Writer, 


THE  won  nr. us  of  skko. 
Is  there  upon  earth  a  machine,  is  there  a 
palace,  is  there  even  a  city,  which  contains  so 
much  that  is  wonderful  as  is  enclosed  in  a 
single  litt  le  seed  j  one  grain  of  corn,  one  grain 
of  wheat,  one  little  brown  apple  seed,  one 
small  seed  of  a  tree,  picked  up.  perhaps  by  a 

narrow  for  her  little  one,  the  smallest  of  a 

poppy  or  blue  bell,  or  even  one  of  the  seeds 
that  arc  so  small  that  they  float  about  in  the  air 
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invisible  to  our  eyes.  Ah  !  there  is  a  world 
of  marvel  and  brilliant  beauties  hidden  in 
each  of  those  tiny  seeds.  Botanists  suppose 
there  are  some  100,000  kinds  of  plants.  But 
has  the  seed  of  any  one  of  them  ever  failed  to 
produce  its  kind  ?  Has  any  one  ever  deceived 
us  ?  Has  a  seed  of  wheat  ever  yielded  barley, 
or  the  seed  of  a  poppy  grown  up  into  a  sun 
flower?  Has  a  sycamore  tree  ever  sprung 
from  an  acorn  ?  or  a  beech  tree  from  a  chest- 
nut? 


From  Lippincott's  MagRzine. 
THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER. 

In  February  last,  returning  from  Washing- 
ton to  Philadelphia,  Jay  Cooke  found  as  his 
companions  the  Russian  and  Spanish  Minis- 
ters, and  some  of  their  attaches.  During  an 
interesting  conversation,  the  subject  of  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Serfs  was  introduced, 
and  M.  de  Catacazy  with  great  enthusiasm 
narrated  the  following  deeply  interesting  in- 
cidents connected  with  that  great  event: 

These  incidents  are  familiar  to  all  intelli" 
gent  Russians,  although  probably  now  for 
the  first  time  made  known  to  the  American 
people.  Nothing  was  farther  from  the 
thoughts  or  intentions  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, the  father  of  the  present  emperor,  or  of 
his  advisers,  or  of  the  nobles  of  Russia,  than 
the  act  consummated  by  the  present  emperor 
— the  universal  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
When  a  boy  of  nine  years,  Alexander,  sitting 
one  morning  at  the  breakfast-table  with  the 
emperor  and  empress,  his  governess  standing 
near,  was  observed  to  be  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  apparently  in  deep 
thought.  His  mother  asked  him,  "  What 
are  your  thoughts,  my  son?"  As  the  boy 
hesitated,  the  question  was  repeated,  when, 
looking  up  with  an  earnest  and  deeply  seri- 
ous air,  he  said,  "  I  was  thinking  how,  when 
I  become  emperor,  I  can  make  free  all  my 
poor  countrymen  who  are  now  slaves."  His 
mother  was  startled  by  this  answer,  whilst 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  turned  pale.  The 
governess,  fearing  that  the  charge  might  be 
made  that  her  influence  over  the  child  had 
caused  this  strange  and  unaccountable  re- 
mark, was  much  disconcerted.  The  empress 
earnestly  questioned  the  boy  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinary  thought.  After  some 
hesitation  he  answered  that  he  had  learned 
it  in  church  and  from  God's  word,  wherein 
the  duty  of  loving  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self, 
and  of  doing  unto  all  men  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us,  was  so  often  and  so  earnest- 
ly inculcated.  He  thought  that  it  was  not 
right  that  those  poor  people  should  forever 
remain  slaves.     The  subject  was  not  again 


alluded  to,  but  the  young  prince  pondered 
all  such  things  in  his  heart,  and  as  he  grew 
older  grew  stronger  in  his  determination  to 
confer  this  great  boon  upon  his  subjects. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Alexander 
immediately  sent  for  a  man  of  eminent  piety 
and  honesty,  as  well  as  of  a  strong  intellect, 
and  entrusted  his  thoughts  and  plans  to  him. 
These  two,  in  the  recesses  of  the  palace,  with 
God's  eye  upon  them,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  wiihin  them  to  carry  out  in  the  best 
manner  possible  the  great  plan  of  emancipa- 
tion, devised  and  put  into  operation  that  vast 
scheme,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  free- 
dom of  all  the  serfs  of  Russia. 

At  this  point  M.  de  Catacazy  impressively 
asked,  "  How  much  do  you  think,  Mr.  Cooke, 
our  noble  emperor  gave  up  of  the  revenues 
of  himself  and  his  immediate  family?" 

Mr.  C.  replied  that  he  could  not  form  an 
idea. 

"  He  gave  up  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  of  annual  revenue  /" 

"  How  many  serfs,  think  you,  were  liberat- 
ed by  one  stroke  of  the  emperor's  pen  ?  Why, 
over  sixty  millions.  And  how  many  families 
were  raised  from  a  position  of  slavery  to  be- 
come owners  of  homesteads?  Why,  over 
twenty  millions  of  separate  families;  and 
now  no  slave,  no  serf,  can  be  found  in  all  the 
wide  domain  of  the  Russian  empire." 

"  What  is  the  population  of  the  Russian 
empire  at  present,  and  what  are  its  divis- 
ions?" 

"The  population  is  about  eighty-two  mil- 
lions, of  which  between  fifty  and  sixty  mil- 
lions are  emancipated  serfs ;  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand,  not  more,  are  of  the 
noble  classes,  heretofore  the  owners  of  the  serfs 
and  all  the  lands  ;  some  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  belong  to  the  clergy ;  the  re- 
mainder, some  eighteen  millions,  is  made  up 
of  merchants,  mechanics,  professional  men, 
etc.  Under  the  old  regime  slaves  could  not 
own  land,  but  they  were  required  to  reside, 
generation  after  generation,  on  the  same 
lands.  The  nobles  did  not  own  the  slaves, 
but  as  they  owned  the  land  to  which  the 
slaves  by  law  were  attached,  it  amounted  to 
the  same  thing.  The  merchants  and  some 
few  other  classes,  not  serfs,  could  own  a  small 
portion  of  land.  The  absolute  power  to  regu- 
late the  occupation  of  the  serf  and  to  grant  or 
refuse  his  claim  to  redeem  himself  was  vested 
in  the  land-owner.  Many  serfs  were  thus 
controlled  who  had  risen  to  a  respectable  sta- 
tion as  merchants  or  mechanics. 

"  The  following  authentic  anecdote  has 
been  told  of  Count  ScherametiefT,  the  richest 
nobleman  in  Russia,  who  owned  the  land 
upon  which  four  hundred  thousand  serfs  were 
employed,  and  who  is  still  engaged  in  iin- 
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mense  enterprises  throughout  the  entire  do- 
minion of  Russia — manufacturing,  mining 
and  agricultural  operations.  It  is  said  that 
by  the  decree  of  the  emperor  he  had  to  part 
With  at  least  one  million  acres  of  land,  to  fur- 
nish homesteads  for  his  four  hundred  thou- 
sand serfs.  This  rich  nobleman,  being  very 
fond  of  oysters,  and  desiring  to  give  a  grand 
dinner  in  St.  Petersburg  on  one  occasion 
when  this  luxury  could  not  be  had  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  supply,  made  it  known 
that  any  serf  of  his  who  should  supply  him 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  oysters  for  this 
feast,  should  have  his  freedom.  Now,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  amongst  the  serfs  there 
were  some  who  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
estates  and  enter  into  various  pursuits  in  life; 
some  . even  attaining  to  a  high  position  in  pro- 
fessional and  mercantile  pursuits,  but  still  de- 
pendent as  serfs  upon  the  land  to  which  they 
were  attached,  and  deprived  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  freedom — even  of  the  few  accorded 
to  such  members  of  the  mercantile  and  me- 
chanical classes  as  had  never  been  serfs. 
Count  Scherametieff  owned  a  serf  who  had 
become  eminent  as  a  merchant  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  man  had  frequently  offered  any 
price  for  his  freedom,  but  hitherto  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  it.  He  now  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  great  tact  and  energy  se- 
cured the  required  supply  for  his  master's 
table,  and  thus  purchased  his  own  freedom. 
The  name  of  the  enfranchised  serf  is  Smou- 
roff,  and  he  is  worth  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars." 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has  tried  to  deal 
justly  by  his  nobles,  as  well  as  to  place  it  in 
the  power  of  every  freed  man  to  obtain  a 
home.  The  nobles  were  called  upon  to  re- 
linquish about  a  third  of  their  land,  to  be 
distributed  in  small  parcels  among  the  eman- 
cipated serfs,  who  were  required  to  pay  for  it 
in  labor  or  otherwise,  at  a  fair  valuation. 
The  terms  were  made  easy,  the  payment  be- 
ing extended  over  a  period  of  forty-nine 
years,  in  equal  annual  installments ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  difficulty  or  contention  be- 
tween the  former  masters  and  serfs,  the  im- 
perial government  assumed  these  payments 
to  the  land-owner,  and  the  serf  made  his  pay- 
ments to  the  government.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  the  land-owner  could  receive  his 
pay  from  the  government  at  once,  upon  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  per  cent. — a  very  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  for  forty-nine  years.  By  these 
wise  and  judicious  measures  no  injustice  has 

been  done  to  the  nobility,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  incentive  to  labor  and  to  effort  has 
been  given  to  those  who  have  suddenly  found 
themselves  transferred  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom. Had  this  policy  been  pursued  in  our 
own  country,  justice  would  have  been  secured 


to  the  freedmen,  while  all  classes  would  have 
participated  in  the  beneficial  results. 

Under  the  present  laws  of  Russia  any  one 
can  hold  land  who  has  the  industry  and  en- 
ergy to  acquire  it.  The  moral  and  material 
results  of  this  wholesale  emancipation  have, 
as  yet,  only  begun  to  develop  themselves  ; 
but  to  give  an  idea  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  M.  de  Catacazy  stated  that 
the  emancipated  serfs  have  already,  under  a 
system  of  taxation,  established  over  fifteen 
thousand  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  number  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  physical  and  ma- 
terial development  consequent  on  this  move- 
ment, he  cited  the  fact  that  since  the  emanci- 
pation over  eleven  thousand  milps  of  railroad 
have  already  been  built,  and  eight  thousand 
miles  more  are  at  this  time  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

The  story  which  recently  went  the  rouuds 
of  our  press  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance  is  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  know  him  to  be  false 
and  without  foundation.  The  present  empe- 
ror ascended  the  throne  in  February,  1854. 
The  Empress  Mary  was  formerly  a  German 
Duchess.  Their  first-born  son  is  dead.  The 
names  of  the  surviving  children  are — Alex- 
ander, Waldemar,  Alexis,  Serge  and  Mary. 

The  third  son,  Alexis,  who  is  said  to  be 
contemplating  a  visit  to  this  country  during 
the  present  year,  is  in  the  naval  service. 
Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  midshipman,  the  flag-ship  in 
which  he  was  serving  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Denmark.  The  admiral  ordered  the 
life  boats  to  be  lowered,  and  directed  Alexis 
to  take  charge  of  the  first  boat.  The  royal 
midshipman  declined  to  obey  the  order.  It 
was  peremptorily  repeated:  "I,  your  com- 
manding officer,  order  you  into  the  boat.'* 
"  Admiral,  I  cannot  obey  you,"  said  the 
young  prince.  "  It  would  not  become  the 
son  of  the  emperor  to  be  the  first  to  leave  the 
ship.  I  shall  remain  with  you  to  the  last." 
"  But  I  shall  put  you  under  arrest  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  allow  me  to  do  so."  M  I  mean  nodisobe- 
dience,  but  I  cannot  obey,"  rejoined  the 
youthful  hero. 

In  due  time  almost  the  entire  crew  reached 
the  shore  in  safety,  only  some  four  or  five 
having  perished  in  the  transit  from  the  ship. 
Among  the  last  to  land  were  the  admiral  and 
the  grand  duke  Alexis.  Tents  were  hastily 
erected  from  the  sails  and  spars  of  the  ship 
saved  from  the  wreck,  and  the  rigid  disci- 
pline of  ship  life  was  promptly  resumed.  The 
young  prince  was  placed  under  arrest  for  his 
previous  disobedience  of  orders.    As  soon  as 
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possible,  the  Russian  minister  at  Copenhagen 
was  informed  of  the  facts,  and  telegraphed 
them  to  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  received 
the  following  reply :  "I  approve  the  act  of 
the  admiral  in  placing  the  midshipman  un- 
der arrest  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  I 
bless  and  kiss  my  son  for  disobeying  them." 

There  is  a  vast  field  opened  for  American 
enterprise  in  Russia.  It  is  well-known  that 
American  engineers  and  capitalists  have  al- 
ways been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Russia,  and  this  fact  has 
undoubtedly  tended  as  much  as  any  other  to 
unite  the  two  countries  sympathetically  to- 
gether. 

LECKY,  THE  HISTORIAN,  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
ON  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS  ON  WAR. 

It  had  been  boldly  predicted  by  some  of  the 
early  Christians  that  the  conversion  of  the 
wrorld  would  lead  to  a  cessation  of  all  war. 
In  looking  back,  with  our  present  experience, 
we  are  driven  to  the  melancholy  conclusion, 
that  not  only  has  ecclesiastical  influence  had 
no  appreciable  effect  in  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  wars,  but  that  it  has  actually  and  very 
seriously  increased  it.  We  may  look  in  vain 
for  any  period  since  Constantine  in  which 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  exerted  themselves  to 
repress  the  military  spirit,  or  to  prevent  or 
abridge  a  particular  war,  wi  th  an  energy  or  a 
success  the  least  comparable  to  what  they  dis- 
played during  several  centuries  in  stimulating 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Crusaders,  in  producing 
the  atrocious  massacres  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
in  embittering  the  religious  wars  that  followed 
the  Reformation. 

When  all  qualifications  have  been  fully  ad- 
mitted, the  broad  fact  will  remain,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Mahommedanism,  no  other 
religion  has  done  so  much  to  produce  war  as 
was  done  by  the  religious  teachers  of  Chris- 
tendom during  several  centuries.  The  mili- 
tary fanaticism  they  evoked  by  the  indul- 
gences of  the  Popes,  by  the  ceaseless  exhorta- 
tions of  the  pulpit,  by  the  religious  importance 
that  was  attached  to  the  relics  of  Jerusalem- 
and  by  the  extreme  antipathy  they  fostered 
towards  all  who  differed  from  their  theology, 
has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled  in  its  intensity, 
and  it  has  caused  the  effusion  of  oceans  of  blood, 
and  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  misery 
to  the  world.  Religious  fanaticism  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  earlier  wars,  and  an  important 
in  the  later  ones. 

The  peace  principles  that  were  so  common 
before  Constantine  have  found  scarcely  any 
echo  except  from  Erasmus,  the  Quakers,  and 
the  Anabaptists;  and  although  some  very  im- 
portant specific  agencies  have  arisen  out  of 
the  industrial  progress  of  modern  times,  these 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  uncon- 


nected with,  and  have  in  some  cases  been  di- 
rectly opposed  to,  theological  interests. — Her- 
ald of  Peace. 

ABIDE  IN  ME. 
BY  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE.- 

That  mystic  word  of  Thine,  0  Sovereign  Lord  ! 

Is  all  too  pure,  too  high,  too  deep  for  me  ; 
Weary  of  striving,  and  with  longing  faint, 

I  hreathe  it  back  again  in  prayer  to  Thee. 
Abide  in  Me — o'ershadow  by  Thy  love, 

Each  half-formed  purpose  and  dark  thought  of 
sin  ; 

Quench,  ere  it  rise,  each  selfish,  low  desire, 
And  keep  my  soul  as  Thine — calm  and  divine. 

As  some  rare  perfume  in  a  vase  of  clay 

Pervades  it  with  a  fragrance  not  its  own — 

So,  when  Thou  dwellest  in  a  mortal  soul, 

All  heaven's  own  sweetness  seems  around  it 
thrown. 

The  soul  alone,  like  a  neglected  harp, 

Grows  out  of  tune,  and  needs  that  Hand  divine  ; 
Dwell  Thou  within  it,  tune  and  touch  the  chords, 

Till  every  note  and  string  shall  answer  Thine. 
Abide  in  Me  ;  there  have  been  moments  pure, 

When  I  have  seen  Thy  face  and  felt  Thy  power  ; 
Then  evil  lost  its  grasp,  and  passion  hushed, 

Owned  the  divine  enchantment  of  the  hour. 
These  were  but  seasons  beautiful  and  rare  ; 

Abide  in  me — and  they  shall  ever  be  ; 
I  pray  Thee  now  fulfil  my  earnest  prayer, 

Come  and  abide  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee. 


Composed  by  a  prisoner  in  the  E.  S.  Penitentiary  on 
finding  a  "Lady  Slipper"  growing  in  his  yard, 
August,  1870. 

Whence  comest  thou,  variagated  flower  ? 

Hast  thou  deserted  trestled  bower 

To  visit  me  in  lonely  hour  ? 

I  fear  thou  hast  made  sorry  choice, 

Yet  in  thy  beauty  I  rejoice, 

And  sing  thy  praise  with  pensive  voice 

To  thee  alone, 

Upon  thy  emerald  leafy  throne. 
Thou  art  a  Queen,  whose  colors  bright 
Chase  from  my  mind  the  gloom  of  night ; 
Sure  thou  art  precious  to  my  sight, 
Whose  eye  may  not  at  leisure  rove 
Through  fiow'ry  dell  or  cowslip  grove, 
To  feast  on  flowers  that  speak  of  love 
To  wounded  hearts, 
Made  sad  by  fortune's  random  darts. 
Say,  hast  thou  language  that  may  tell 
Where  Nature's  coloring  artists  dwell  ? 
Or  art  thou  bound,  by  secret  spell, 
Not  to  divulge  the  mode  whereby 
Thou  dost  attract  the  wondering  eye, 
And  lead  our  thoughts  to  One  on  high, 
Whose  hand  divine 
Clothes  thee  in  radiance  sublime? 
Famed  Syrian  and  Persian  dyes 
Before  thy  heaven-born  splendor  flies, 
Thy  tints  the  artist's  power  defies — 
The  monarch  on  his  regal  throne, 
Though  decked  with  gems  from  every  zone, 
Must  thy  superior  brilliance  own, 
Which  puts  a  blush 
On  kingly  robes  and  painter's  brush. 
Prolific  Queen  !  thy  bloom  profuse 
No  ruthless  hand  may  here  abuse, 
While  thou  through  ether  doth  diffuse 
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Infinitesimal  drops  of  dew/1 
Whose  fragrant  nectars  hid  from  view 
Does  the  faint  languid  nerves  renew, 
And  lifts  the  soul 

To  nature's  God  who  made  the  whole.    D.  ,T. 


THE  GREATEST  SEA.- WAVE  EVER  KNOWN. 
BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F-R.A.S. 

(Concluded  from  page  367.; 

The  northerly  shore-wave  seems  to  have 
been  more  considerable;  and  a  moment's 
study  of  a  chart  of  the  two  Americas  will 
show  that  this  circumstance  is  highly  signifi- 
cant. When  we  remember  that  the  princi- 
pal effects  of  the  land-stock  were  experienced 
within  that  angle  which  the  Peruvian  Andes 
form  with  the  long  north-and-south  line  of 
the  Chilian  and  Bolivian  Andes,  we  see  at 
once  that  had  the  centre  of  the  subterranean 
action  been  near  the  scene  where  the  most 
destructive  effects  were  perceived,  no  sea-wave, 
or  but  a  small  one,  could  have  been  sent 
towards  the  shores  of  North  America.  The 
projecting  shores  of  northern  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor could  not  have  failed  to  divert  the  sea- 
wave  towards  the  west ;  and  though  a  reflected 
wave  might  have  reached  California,  it  would 
only  have  been  after  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  and  with  dimensions  much  less  than 
those  of  the  sea-wave  which  travelled  south- 
wards. When  we  see  that,  on  the  contrary, 
a  wave  of  even  greater  proportions  travelled 
towards  the  shores  of  North  America,  wre 
seem  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  centre 
of  the  subterranean  action  must  have  been 
so  far  to  the  west  that  the  sea- wave  generated 
by  it  had  a  free  course  to  the  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  wave  which  swept  the  shores  of 
Southern  California,  and  even  at  San  Pedro 
(nearly  5,000  miles  from  Arica)  rose  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea-level, 
was  absolutely  the  most  imposing  of  all  the 
indirect  effects  of  the  great  earthquake.  But 
when  we  consider  that  in  San  Pedro  Bay, 
fully  five  thousand  miles  from  the  centre  of 
disturbance,  a  wave  twice  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  house  rolled  in  with  unspeakable 
violence  only  a  few  hours  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  earth-throe,  we  are  most  strik- 
ingly impressed  with  the  tremendous  energy 
of  the  earth's  movement. 

Turning  to  the  open  ocean,  let  us  track  the 
great  wave  on  its  course  past  the  multitudi- 
nous islands  which  dot  the  surface  of  the 
great.  Pacific. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  lie  about  6,300  miles  from  Arica, 
might  have  imagined  themselves  safe  from 
any  effects  which  could  be  produced  by  an 

earthquake  taking  place  s<>  tar  away  nrom 
them.    But  on  the  night  between  the  L8th 


and  14th  of  August,  the  sea  around  this 
island  group  rose  in  a  surprising  manner, 
insomuch  that  many  thought  the  islands 
were  sinking  and  would  shortl}7  subside  al- 
together beneath  the  waves.  Some  of  the 
smaller  islands,  indeed,  wrere  for  a  time  com- 
pletely inundated.  Before  long,  however, 
the  sea  fell  again,  and  as  it  did  so,  the  ob- 
servers "  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  the  islands  were  rising  bodily  out 
of  the  water."  For  no  less  than  three  days 
this  strange  oscillation  of  the  sea  continued 
to  be  experienced,  the  most  remarkable  ebbs 
and  floods  being  noticed  at  Honolulu,  on  the 
island  of  Woahoo. 

But  the  sea-wave  swept  onwards  far  be- 
yond these  islands. 

At  Yokohama  in  Japan,  more  than  10,500 
miles  from  Arica,  an  enormous  wave  poured 
in  on  August  14th,  but  at  what  hour  we  have 
no  satisfactory  record.  So  far  as  distance  is 
concerned,  this  wave  affords  most  surprising 
evidence  of  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  dis- 
turbance to  which  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  had  been  subjected.  The  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  is  but  25,000  miles, 
so  that  this  wave  had  travelled  over  a  dis- 
tance considerably  greater  than  two-fifths  of 
the  earth's  circumference.  A  distance  which 
the  swiftest  of  our  ships  could  not  traverse  in 
less  than  six  or  seven  weeks,  had  been  swept 
over  by  this  enormous  undulation  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

More  complete  details  reach  us  from  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the  Marquesas 
Isles  and  the  low-lying  Tuamotu  group  were 
visited  by  the  great  wave,  and  some  of  these 
islands  were  compelely  submerged  by  it.  The 
lonely  Opara  Isle,  where  the  steamers  which 
run  between  Panama  and  New  Zealand  have 
their  coaling  station,  was  visited  at  about 
half-past  eleven  in  the  evening  by  a  billow 
which  swept  away  a  portion  of  the  coal  de- 
pot. Afterwards  great  waves  came  rolling 
in  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
several  days  elapsed  before  the  sea  resumed 
its  ordinary  ebb  and  flow. 

It  was  not  until  about  half-past  two  on 
the  morning  of  August  14th,  that  the  Samoa 
Isles  (sometimes  called  the  Navigator  Islands^ 
were  visited  by  the  great  wave.  The  watch- 
men startled  the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep 
by  the  cry  that  the  sea  was  about  to  over- 
whelm them;  and  already  when  the  terrified 
people  rushed  from  their  houses  the  sea  was 
found  to  have  risen  far  above  the  highest 
watermark.  But  it  presently  began  to  sink 
again,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  oscilla- 
tions which  lasted  for  several  days,  and  were 
of  a  very  remarkable  nature.  (Mice  in  evcry 
I  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sea  rose  and  fell,  but 
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it  was  noticed  that  it  rose  twice  as  rapidly 
as  it  sank.  This  peculiarity  is  well  worth 
remarking.  The  eminent  physicist  Mallet 
speaks  thus  (we  follow  Lyell's  quotation) 
about  the  wraves  which  traverse  an  open  sea  : 
"The  great  sea- wave,  advancing  at  the  rate 
of  several  miles  in  a  minute,  consists,  in  the 
deep  ocean,  of  a  long  low  swell  of  enormous 
volume,  having  an  equal  slope  before  and 
behind,  and  that  so  gentle  that  it  might  pass 
under  a  ship  without  being  noticed.  But 
when  it  reached  the  edge  of  soundings,  its 
front  slope  becomes  short  and  steep,  while 
its  rear  slope  is  long  and  gentle."  On  the 
shores  visited  by  such  a  wave,  the  sea  would 
appear  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  it  sank. 
We  have  seen  that  this  happened  on  the 
shores  of  the  Samoa  group,  and  therefore  the 
way  in  which  the  sea  rose  and  fell  on  the 
days  following  the  great  earthquake,  gave 
significant  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  sea- 
bottom  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  islands: 
As  the  change  of  the  great  wave's  figure 
could  not  have  been  quickly  communicated, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  the 
Samoan  Islands  are  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, whose  sloping  sides  extend  far  towards 
the  east. 

This  conclusion  affords  interesting  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  observing  even  the 
seemingly  trifling  details  of  important  phe- 
nomena. 

The  wave  which  visited  the  New  Zealand 
Islse  was  altogether  different  in  character,  af- 
fording a  noteworthy  illustration  of  another  re- 
mark of  Mallet's.  He  says  that  where  the 
sea- bottom  slopes  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
water  of  some  depth  close  in  shore,  the  great 
wave  may  roll  in  and  do  little  damage ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  so  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Samoan  Islands.  But  he  adds,  that 
"  where  the  shore  is  shelving,  there  will  be 
first  a  retreat  of  the  water,  and  then  the  wrave 
will  break  upon  the  beach  and  roll  far  upon 
the  land."  This  is  precisely  what  happened 
when  the  great  wave  reached  the  eastern 
shores  of  New  Zealand,  which  are  known  to 
shelve  down  to  very  shallow  water  continuing 
far  away  to  sea  towards  the  east. 

At  about  half-past  three  on  the  morning  of 
August  14th,  the  water  began  to  retreat  in  a 
singular  manner  from  the  Port  of  Littleton, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  southernmost  of 
the  New  Zealand  Islands.  At  length  the 
whole  port  was  left  entirely  dry,  and  so  re- 
mained for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then  the 
water  was  seen  returning  like  a  wall  of  foam 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  which  rushed 
with  a  tremendous  noise  upon  the  port  and 
town.  Towards  five  o'clock  the  water  again 
retired,  very  slowly  as  before,  not  reaching 
its  lowest  ebb  until  six.    An  hour  later,  a 


second  huge  wave  inundated  the  port.  Four 
times  the  sea  retired  and  returned  with  great 
power  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours.  After- 
wards the  oscillation  of  the  water  wa3  less 
considerable,  but  it  had  not  wholly  ceased 
until  August  17th,  and  only  on  the  18th  did 
the  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  recom- 
mence. 

Around  the  Samoa  group  the  water  rose 
and  fell  once  in  every  fifteen  minutes,  while 
on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  each  oscilla- 
tion lasted  no  less  than  two  hours.  Doubt- 
less the  different  depths  of  water,  the  irregu- 
lar conformation  of  the  island  groups,  and 
other  like  circumstances,  were  principally 
concerned,  in  producing  these  singular  varia- 
tions. Yet  they  do  not  seem  fully  sufficient 
to  account  for  so  wide  a  range  of  difference. 
Possibly  a  cause  yet  unnoticed  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  peculiarity.  In 
waves  of  such  enormous  extent,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
course  of  the  wave-motion  was  directed  full 
upon  a  line  of  shore  or  more  or  less  oblique- 
ly. It  is  clear  that  in  the  former  case  the 
wraves  would  seem  to  follow  each  other  more 
swiftly  than  in  the  latter,  even  though  there 
were  no  difference  in  their  velocity. 

Far  on  beyond  the  shores  of  New  Zealand 
the  great  wave  coursed,  reaching  at  length 
the  coast  of  Australia.  At  dawn  of  August 
14th,  Moreton  Bay  was  visited  by  five  well- 
marked  waves.  At  Newcastle  on  the  Hun- 
ter River,  the  sea  rose  and  fell  several  times 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  oscillatory  mo- 
tion commencing  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  the  most  significant  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  sea-wave  travelled 
in  this  direction  was  afforded  at  Port  Fairy, 
Belfast,  South  Victoria.  Here  the  oscillation 
of  the  water  was  distinctly  perceived  at  mid- 
day on  the  14th  of  August ;  and  yet,  to  reach 
this  point  the  sea-wave  must  not  only  have 
travelled  on  a  circuitous  course  nearly  equal 
in  length  to  half  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  but  must  have  passed  through  Bass 
Straits,  between  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  so  have  lost  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  force  and  dimensions.  When  we 
remember  that  had  not  the  effects  of  the 
earth-shock  on  the  water  been  limited  by  the 
shores  of  South  America,  a  wave  of  disturb- 
ance equal  in  extent  to  that  which  travelled 
westward  would  have  swept  towards  the  east, 
we  see  that  the  force  of  the  shock  was  suf- 
ficient to  have  disturbed  the  waters  of  an 
ocean  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth.  For  the  sea-waves  which  reached 
Yokohama  in  one  direction  and  Port  Fairy 
in  another  had  each  traversed  a  distance 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  earth's  circumfer- 
ence ;  so  that  if  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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were  all  sea,  waves  setting  out  in  opposite 
directions  from  the  centre  of  disturbance 
would  have  met  each  other  at  the  antipodes 
of  their  starting-point. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  effects 
which  followed  the  great  earthquake,  the 
passage  of  a  sea  wave  of  enormous  volume 
over  fully  one-third  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  force  with  which,  on  the  farthermost 
limits  of  its  range,  the  waves  rolled  in  upon 
shores  more  than  10,000  miles  from  its 
starting  place,  without  feeling  that  those 
geologists  are  right  who  deny  that  the  sub- 
terranean forces  of  the  earth  are  diminish- 
ing in  intensity.  It  may  be  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  look  on  the  effects  which  are  ascribed 
to  ancient  earth-throes,  without  imagining 
for  a  while  that  the  power  of  modern  earth- 
quakes is  altogether  less.  But  when  we  con- 
sider fairly  the  share  which  time  had  in 
those  ancient  processes  of  change,  when  we 
see  that  while  mountain  ranges  were  being 
upheaved  or  valleys  depressed  to  their  pres- 
ent position,  race  after  race  and  type  after 
type  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  lived  out 
the  long  lives  which  belong  to  races  and  to 
types,  we  are  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  great  work  which  the  earth's  subterra- 
nean forces  are  still  engaged  upon.  Even 
now,  continents  are  being  slowly  depressed 
or  upheaved,  even  now  mountain  ranges  are 
being  raised  to  a  new  level,  table-lands  are 
in  process  of  formation,  and  great  valleys 
are  being  gradually  scooped  out.  It  may 
need  an  occasional  outburst,  such  as  the 
earthquake  of  August,  1868,  to  remind  us 
that  great  forces  are  at  work  beneath  the 
earth's  surface.  But  in  reality,  the  signs  of 
change  have  long  been  noted.  Old  shore 
lines  shift  their  place,  old  soundings  vary, 
the  sea  advances  in  one  place  and  retires  in 
another;  on  every  side  nature's  plastic  hand 
is  ac  work  modelling  and  remodelling  the 
earth,  in  order  that  it  may  always  be  a  fit 
abode  for  those  who  are  to  dwell  upon  it. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 

Even  in  the  busiest  town,  and  amid  the 
most  absorbing  pursuits,  the  hearts  of  men 
turn  with  an  instinctive  homage  towards 
those  who  have  brought  down  and  illustrated 
in  their  lives  the  purest  precepts  of  our  faith. 
The  man  who  lives  in  accordance  with  them, 
who  carries  them  with  him  wherever  he  goes, 
in  meekness  and  simplicity,  bears  also  with 
him  a  weight  of  authority  which  silently  dis- 
arms the  shallow  reasoning  of  Sadduceau 
selfishness  and  unbelief. 

The  life  of  a  true  woman  reveals  to  us 
sources  of  influence  which  the  world  can  never 
give.  She  may  be  endowed  with  a  charm 
of  personal  loveliness  which  adds  to  the  at- 


tractiveness of  her  virtues  ;  she  may  have  ad- 
vantages of  wealth  and  position  which  give 
her  an  opportunity  that  all  cannot  have  to 
show  her  disinterested  regard  for  others  ;  she 
may  have  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
peculiarly  fit  her  to  be  the  pride  and  joy  of 
her  friends.  But  these  are  uot  the  secret  of 
the  power  which  goes  from  her,  through 
which  she  creates  around  her  an  atmosphere 
of  gentle  benignant  affections,  while  she  fills 
each  day  the  perhaps  unacknowledged  and 
unrecognized  offices  of  kindness  that  make  her 
home  a  centre  of  Christian  charities  and 
graces.  Her  life  while  it  is  with  us  is  a  per- 
petual benison  ;  and  when  she  -is  not,  it  is 
still  in  ever-widening  and  deepening  circles 
diffusing  itself  through  the  hearts  of  those  she 
loved  and  through  the  community  in  which 
she  lived.  There  is  no  more  beneficent  or 
powerful  influence  than  the  living  presence, 
or,  when  that  is  withdrawn,  the  silent  mem- 
ory of  those  who  are  thus  the  dearest  exemp- 
lars that  we  have  known  of  the  spirit  and  the 
religion  of  Jesus. — Dr.  Morison. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  experiment  of  permitting  male  and  fe- 
male students  to  attend  medical  lectures  and 
cliuical  exhibitions  together  is  being  tried  at 
the  University  of  Zurich.  Fourteen  ladies  are 
studying  at  this  institution,  twelve  of  whom 
are  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  two 
in  philosophy.  One  of  these  ladies  is  from 
Boston,  two  from  Loudon,  one  from  Edin- 
burgh, eight  from  Russia,  one  from  Finland, 
and  one  from  Switzerland.  The  faculties  of 
the  German  universities  naturally  look  with 
much  interest  upon  this  innovation,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  dogmatic  position  occupied  by  the 
majority  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  this  city, 
evince  a  willinguess  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
practicable  to  educate  the  sexes  in  common, 
even  in  the  mysteries  of  medicine.  The  medi- 
cal faculty  of  the  University  of  Wurtzburg 
lately  addressed  a  note  to  the  Academic  S<  ;.- 
ate  at  Zurich,  asking  what  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  admission  of  female  students,  es- 
pecially from  attending  in  common  with  male 
students  those  lectures  and  demonstrations  so 
sensitive  to  feminine  delicacy.  Tlie  Reotor 
of  the  University  of  Zurich  replied,  saying: 
"The  presence  of  female  students  in  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  courses  gives  no  induce- 
ment at  all  to  disturbances.  The  lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  given  without  regard  to 
the  presence  of  females,  and  in  the  anatomical 
exercises  and  clinical  exhibitions  the  subject 
is  treated  as  thoroughly  as  if  male  students 
alone  were  present.  In  spite  of  this  there  lias 
never  been  any  breach  ot  good  demeanor.  \s 
now  we  have  six  years  of  experience  behind 
us,  the  faculty  look  forward  to  the  solving  of 
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the  problem  in  question  with  confidence."- 
"The  Fress,"  PhUada.,  Editorial  note. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 


SEVENTH  MONTH. 

1869. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  7th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  point  attained  during 
month  

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
heing  for  5  current  weeks 
for  each  year  


13  days 
11  " 
7  " 


31 


18(59. 


76.54  deg. 

97.50  " 
62.00  " 
2.88  in. 


2098 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  7th 
month  for  the  past  eighty  one  years.... 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  dming  that 

l    entire  period,  1793  and  1838  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1816  


1870. 


13  days 

2  " 
16  " 


31 


18  70. 


80.67  deg 

97.00  " 
61.00  " 
3.94  in. 


2340 


71.69  deg. 
81.00  " 

68.00  " 

1870. 
4.07  inch 
2.53  " 
4.06  " 
5.60  " 
6.28  " 
2,89  " 
3.94  " 


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN.  1869. 

First  month   4.28  inch. 

Second  month   4.76  " 

Third  month   5.30  " 

Fourth  month   2  12  " 

Fifth  month   4.23  " 

Sixth  month   5.58  " 

Seventh  month   2.88  " 

Totals   29.15    "     29.37  " 

The  above  exhibit  shows  a  mean  height  of  tem- 
perature not  often  attained  during  the  month  un- 
der review.  Except  the  three  years  noted  above,  it 
has  reached  eighty  degrees  but  eight  times  during  a 
period  of  eighty-one  years,  viz:  1791,  1798,  1822, 
1825,  1828,  1830,  1866,  1868,  the  last-named  reach- 
ing a  mean  of  b0.94  degrees. 

The  records  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  show 
that  during  the  Seventh  month,  1825,  there  were 
fourteen  days  during  which  the  mercury  reached  90 
degrees  and  upward,  while  the  present  year  records 
thirteen  for  the  same  point  and  upward. 

In  a  very  valuable  compilation,  published  in  the 
Evening  Telegraph  of  this  city,  it  is  stated  that 
"July  17th,  1866,  was  the  warmest  July  day  since 
1840,  and  probably  one  of  the  warmest  ever  known 
here."  Also,  that  "July  18th,  1866;  July  15th, 
1868,  and  July  16th,  1869,  were  all  warmer  th  <n 
the  hottest  day  of  July,  1870  (the  present  year.") 

While  the  living  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  heat, 
the  dead  have  had  the  results  recorded  far  them. 
Counting  five  current  iveeks  for  each  year,  the  in- 
crease over  last  year  was  tioo  hundred  and  forty- two. 

In  referring  to  this  subject  the  compilation  above 
alluded  to  furnishes  the  following  statistics  : 

"  Particularly  noticeable,  however,  was  the  in- 


crease  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 

corresponding 

months :  1870. 

1869. 

Inc. 

Total  deaths,  two  weeks,  1,212 

858 

354 

Minors, 

771 

595 

176 

Under  five  years, 

704 

550 

154 

Under  one  year, 

516 

396 

120 

From  cholera  infantum, 

327 

227 

100 

From  convulsions  (minors,) 

56 

30 

26 

From  consumption  (adults,) 
From          "  (minors,) 

91 

60 

31 

12 

10 

2 

ITEMS. 

Telegraphic  Communication  with  Prussia,  it  has 
been  supposed  by  many  persons  is  cut  off,  as  France 
is  now  closed  for  messages  from  Germany.  Berlin, 
however,  is  connected  with  London  by  two  lines. 
From  London  a  wire  extends  north  through  Scot- 
land to  Edinburg,  then  crosses  the  North  Sea  to 
Christiana,  in  Sweeden,  and  thence  proceeds  by 
Copenhagen  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Another 
line  from  New  Castle,  England,  crosses  the  North 
Sea  to  Copenhagen,  and  runs  along  the  Baltic  to  St. 
Petersburg.  A  cable  also  extends  from  Cowes, 
England,  around  Cape  Finisterre  to  Lisbon.  It, 
therefore,  appears  that  Berlin  can  hold  immediate 
communication  with  all  countries  except  France. 

The  Illuminating  Power  of  Coal  Gas  at  Differ- 
ent Temperatures. — Experiments  have  been  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Munich  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  illumi- 
nating gas  is  affected  by  temperature,  while  that  of 
air,  which  supplied  oxygen  for  combustion,  was 
not  changed.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  gas 
at  64£°  Fahrenheit  being  accounted  100,  as  the 
standard,  it  was  found  that  when  the  gas  was  re- 
duced in  temperature,  by  applying  cooling  mix- 
tures to  the  tube  through  which  it  passed,  to  32°, 
its  average  illuminating  power  was  80  ;  and  on  re- 
ducing its  temperature  to  4°  Fahrenheit  its  illumi- 
nating power  was,  in  some  cases,  only  33,  or  about 
one- third  of  its  power  at  the  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
to  212°  Fahrenheit,  its  illuminating  power  was  found 
to  be  104,  and  on  increasing  its  temperature  to  288° 
Fahrenheit  the  illuminating  power  was  found  to  be 
118. 

!{Sea  Messengers." — A  contrivance  has  been 
produced  in  England,  the  inventor  of  which  calls  it 
'  Sea  Messenger."  It  is  of  narrow,  boat  like  form, 
made  of  copper,  with  a  cork  lining,  having  a  water- 
tight cover  and  a  leaden  keel.  The  cover  unscrewed 
and  taken  off  discloses  a  central  compartment, 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  by  twelve  inches  in 
breadth  and  depth.  This  compartment  is  intended 
to  hold  the  papers  or  intelligence  to  be  sent  from  a 
ship,  either  despatched  from  a  vessel  on  passage  to 
a  distant  port  on  the  chance  of  recovery  by  some 
other  vessel,  or  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  calamity 
at  sea,  such  as  befell  the  President,  City  of  Boston, 
and  thousands  of  other  vessels  never  seen  or  heard 
of  after  leaving  port.  The  entire  length  of  the  sea 
messeuger  is  three  feet  six  inches,  and  the  fore  and 
after  ends  are  filled  in  with  cork  ;  to  give  it  buoy- 
ancy. To  render  it  visible  at  long  distances  when 
floating  on  the  sea,  and  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
it  is  painted  in  prominent  colors,  and  surmounted 
by  a  flag  painted  on  metal  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  the  messenger  in  the  position  of 
ship  "on  the  wind."  Each  messenger,  as  it  is 
manufactured,  carries  its  number  in  raised  jpetal, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  one  being  picked  up  at  any 
time  at  sea,  it  will  be  known  at  once  to  what  vessel 
it  belonged  without  reference  to  any  papers  it  may 
contain  or  have  contained. 
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-  EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  374 ) 

In  the  Twelfth  mo.,  1839,  my  wife  opened 
in  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  a  concern  to 
j  visit  the  families  of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
:  also  to  visit  the  families  of  some  not  members, 
:  who  attend  Friends'  meetings.    After  the  con- 
<  cern  was  united  in  by  the  meeting,  I  informed 
!  Friends  that  I  believed  it  right  to  accompany 
'  her  and  participate  in  the  labor,  which  was 
also  united  in,  and  we  encouraged  to  proceed 
in  said  visit.    In  the  course  of  the  winter,  we 
accomplished  the  visit  to  the  members  gener- 
j  ally — also  to  such  as  attended  our  religious 
|  meetings.    The  service  was  performed  to  the 
j  general  satisfaction  of  the  visitors  and  visited, 
i  and  we  so  reported  to  the  Monthly  Meeting 
in  the  Second  month,  1842. 

In  Fourth  month  of  1842,  we  were  fur- 
nished with  minutes  of  the  unity  of  the  Mo. 
i  Meeting  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
York,  and  to  visit  the  meetings  belonging  to 
Westbury  Quarter.  In  accordance  with  our 
prospect,  we  were  enabled  to  attend  and  visit 
1  the  meetings  above  said  to  satisfaction,  and 
returned  in  peace. 

In  Tenth  month,  with  the  unity  of  Friends, 
\ We  attended  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
some  other  meetings  as  way  opened.  The 
service  being  accomplished,  wc  returned  our 
minutes  the  lore  part  of  Eleventh  month.  The 
good  Master  is  a  rich  rewarder. 
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In  the  Ninth  month  of  1843,  my  wife  ob- 
tained a  minute  of  the  unity  of  Friends  to 
pay  a  religious  visit  to  meetings  in  New  Jer- 
sey— Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meeting  and  meet- 
ings in  its  limits,  the  meetings  generally  in 
Burlington  Quarter,  and  some  in  Haddonfield 
and  Salem  Quarters — and  to  appoint  meet- 
ings as  way  might  open.  I  also  had  the  unity 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  accompany  her 
without  a  minute  ;  having  frequently  had  min- 
utes to  visit  those  meetings,  it  did  not  seem 
needful  now  to  take  one.  So  it  appeared  to 
me;  and  I  felt  a  care  to  guard  against  taking 
the  weight  of  the  concern  from  her  mind,  but 
no  desire  to  be  an  idler  in  the  visit,  or  shrink 
from  any  needful  exercise  or  labor. 

We  were  at  Shrewsbury  meeting  on  First- 
day — attended  Monthly  Meeting  there.  Had 
a  meeting  at  Squan,  and  one  by  appointment 
on  the  south  side  of  Squan  river,  near  Thos. 
Cook's;  and  on  Fifth-day,  piloted  by  T.  Cook's 
son,  we  rode  to  Barnegat ;  arrived  there  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  put  up  ai  a 
Friend's  house.  Soon  after  it  was  proposed 
whether  a  meeting  might  not  be  had  in  the. 
neighborhood  that  evening— the  prospect  pre- 
sented as  we  passed  a  village  near  by.  The 
woman  Friend  received  it  with  gladness  —  said 
there  was  a  house  close  by  that  was  built  free 
for  any  denomination  to  hold  meetings  in,  and 
she  would  866  that  it  was  opened,  ami  notice 

spread.  It  was  a  pleasant  moonlight  evening, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  gathering  ul 
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people,  and  it  was  a  satisfactory  meeting. 
Next  day  we  went  to  Martha  Furnace.  First- 
day  forenoon,  had  a  meeting  at  Bridgeport, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Furnace ;  both  to 
good  satisfaction.  The  service  in  these  two 
last  rested  mostly  on  my  wife. 

In  the  course  of  the  Fall,  we  visited  all  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  Burlington,  and  some 
in  Haddonfield,  and  attended  Salem  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Woodbury.  Had  notice 
given  of  a  meeting  at  Penn's  Neck  on  Sixth- 
day,  and  at  Woolwich  on  First-day  morning, 
and  Upper  Greenwich  in  the  afternoon.  Geo. 
Craft  kindly  took  us  in  his  carriage  (and  let 
our  horse  rest)  to  Upper  Penn's  Neck  meet- 
ing. It  was  small,  but  we  were  glad  we  were 
there.  Called  to  see  some  of  the  aged  and 
afflicted  before  meeting,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  took  us  to  his  house,  and  next  day  took  us 
to  Woodstown  to  see  Thos.  Davis  and  family. 
x  Thomas  for  some  time  having  been  laboring 
under  affliction  and  mental  debility,  his  wife 
Esther,  a  worthy  Friend,  was  somewhat  com- 
forted and  encouraged  by  our  visit,  and  Thomas 
was  glad  to  see  us.  We  attended  Woolwich 
meeting  in  the  forenoon  on  First-day,  and 
Upper  Greenwich  in  the  afternoon  ;  both  fav- 
ored meetings,  and  unusually  large  for  those 
places.  My  wife  appeared  in  solemn  suppli- 
cation and  praise  in  the  last  of  these  interest- 
ing and  edifying  meetings — and  was  favored 
throughout  the  visit,  and  enabled  to  discharge 
her  trust  and  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends,  and  to  the  relief  and  peace  of  her 
own  mind. 

A  concern  having  for  a  considerable  time 
rested  on  my  mind  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Genessee,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  to 
visit  in  gospel  love  some  of  the  meetings  in 
each  of  these  Yearly  Meetings,  and  appoint 
meetings  as  way  might  open,  I  informed  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  it,  and  unity  with  me  in 
the  prospect  was  expressed  by  minute,  dated 
Fourth  month  12th,  1845.  My  wife  also  had 
the  meeting's  certificate  of  unity  to  accom- 
pany me  in  the  said  visit.  And  iu  Fifth  mo. 
the  unity  of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  was  en- 
dorsed on  our  minutes  respectively. 

We  left  home  on  Second-day  the  2d  of 
Sixth  month,  1845,  and  took  with  us  our 
daughter,  Ann  C.  Simpson,  and  her  little 
Susanna,  to  see  her  sister  Rebecca  C.  Law- 
rence and  family,  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Genessee  Yearly  Meeting.  Took  the  cars 
at  Morrisville  to  New  York.  Thence  by  steam- 
boat to  Albany.  Thence  by  railroad  to  Syra- 
cuse. Thence  by  packet  boat  on  Erie  canal 
to  Macedon  Locks,  where  we  arrived  on 
Fourth-day  afternoon,  and  found  our  son-in- 
law,  James  Lawrence,  waiting  for  us  with  his 
carriage  to  take  us  to  his  house — about  three 
miles.    Our  daughter,  Rebecca  C.  Lawrence, 


was  waiting  in  earnest  expectation  to  receive  us, 
and  was  much  rejoiced  when  we  came,  and  so 
were  their  children.  Rested  with  them  until 
Seventh  day  morning,  when  J.  L.  took  my 
wife  and  me  over  to  Farmington,  six  miles, 
to  attend  Genessee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders.  The  meeting  did  not  get 
through  the  business,  and  adjourned  to  Third- 
day  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

First-day  the  8th.  We  attended  Macedon 
meeting,  about  two  miles,  and  in  the  after- 
noon one  appointed  at  the  same  place  by 
Samuel  Hughes,  of  Canada. 

Second-day  morning.  Went  to  Farmington 
to  attend  Yearly  Meeting.  After  meeting 
we  all  returned  to  Walter  Lawrence's  to  din- 
ner. 

Seventh- day  afternoon  the  14th.  I.  Colvin 
took  us  home  with  him  to  Henrietta,  and 
First-day  forenoon  we  attended  that  meeting, 
and  in  the  afternoon  one  appointed  for  us  at 
Wheatland.  We  went  home  with  my  sister, 
Mary  W.  Doan,  at  Scottsville.  Second  day, 
made  several  visits,  and  next  morning  their 
oldest  son  Samuel  procured  horses  and  car- 
riage, and  took  us  to  Charles  Frost's,  at  Roch- 
ester. Charles  took  us  in  his  carriage  to 
Mendon,  and  we  attended  a  meeting  there  in 
the  afternoon.  Lodged  at  Aldrich  Colvin's. 
Next  morning  back  to  Rochester,  ,and  at- 
tended their  Preparative  Meeting.  Notice 
was  given  of  a  funeral  of  a  'Friend,  and  a 
meeting  on  that  account  at  the  meeting- house 
was  held  the  next  afternoon.  We  felt  bound 
to  stay  and  attend  the  mseting,  which  we  did 
to  good  satisfaction.  Next  morning,  Seventh- 
day  the  21st,  Charles  Frost  kindly  took  us  to 
our  children's  home  at  Macedon.  First  day 
morning  James  took  us  to  Palmyra  Meeting, 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  a  meeting  appointed 
at  Macedon.  Third-day,  had  a  meeting  at 
Williamson,  and  Eifth-day  attended  Farming- 
ton  Mo.  Meeting  to  good  satisfaction.  Went 
home  with  Wm.  S.  Burling,  near  Canadaigua, 
aud  Sixth-day  had  a  meeting  at  South  Far- 
mington in  the  afternoon.  Went  with  Ed- 
ward Herrendine,  and  next  day  he  and  his 
wife  took  us  in  their  carriage  to  a  Friend's 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galen  meeting, 
and  had  some  notice  given.  Attended  Galen 
meeting  First-day  forenoon — large  for  thei 
place,  and  satisfactory.  Had  a  meeting  at 
Junius  in  the  afternoon.  Second- day  the  30th,i 
returned  with  the  Friends  who  brought  us 
thence  to  Gabriel  Odell's,  and  next  day  Gi 
briel  took  us  to  our  children's  home.  Fourth 
day,  we  all  attended  Macedon  meeting  together 
and  next  day,  the  3d  of  Seventh  mo.,  Jame 
and  Rebecca  took  us  and  Ann  C.  Simpson 
and  daughter  to  Palmyra,  to  wait  the  coming 
of  the  packet  boat.  We  had  an  affectionate 
parting.     Took  passage  in  the  packet  to 
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Schenectady,  211  miles,  thence  by  railroad  to 
Albany,  where  we  arrived  Seventh-day  after- 
noon, and  went  to  our  kind  friends  Joseph 
;  and  Lydia  Gary's,  and  rested.  Attended 
.  meeting  at  Albany  First-day  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  made  several  vis- 
its to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Second-day  morn- 
ing took  steamboat  for  New  York.  It  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  us  to  take  the  cars  for 
home,  so  we  took  carriage  and  went  to  our 
kind  friends  Dobel  and  Mary  Baker's,  and 
made  them  and  their  interesting  family  a  visit. 
Reached  home  at  noon  on  Third-day,  the  8th 
of  Seventh  month,  1845,  and  found  all  well. 
In  this  journey  we  were  from  home  over  five 
weeks,  and  travelled  about  1170  miles,  and 
attended  sixteen  meetings  beside  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  cost  me  about  sixty- five  dollars. 
Nothing  to  regret  throughout  this  journey  and 
visit. 

Left  home  for  Ohio  Eighth  month  3d.  The 
following   First- day  attended   New  Lisbon 
Meeting.    I  was  silent,  but  my  wife  had  a 
little  service.    It  was  a  poor  and  small  meet- 
ing.   In  the  afternoon  we  were  taken  to  Salem 
to  my  wife's  sister,  Abigail  Hemingway's 
I  house  at  John  Street,  Jr.'s,  whose  wife  Mar- 
■  tha  is  niece  to  my  Elizabeth.    Second  day 
morning  were  taken  to  Stacy  Cook's,  whose 
!  wife  Martha  is  sister  to  my  wife.    Stacy  and 
wife  took  us  to  my  wife's  brother's,  James 
Hemingway,  where  we  dined,  and  afternoon 
i  to  David  Park's,  whose  wife  Sarah  is  another 
sister.    They  all  have  good  homes  and  prom- 
I  ising  families.    Took  tea  there,  and  toward 
|  evening  Stacy  and  wife  took  us  back  to  Salem 
;  to  J.  Street's,  who  is  their  son-in-law.  Third- 
i  day  the  12th,  Joseph  Ball  took  us  to  New 
|  Garden  Quarterly  Meeting.    The  life  of  true 
i  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  them, 
as  at  New  Lisbon,  which  makes  a  part  of  this 
1  Quarterly  Meeting.    Love  for  the  Society  of 
I  Friends,  and  the  good  and  wholesome  order 
and  discipline  thereof,  has  but  little  place  in 
many  minds.   And  yet  there  are  some  sincere- 
hearted  Friends  among  them  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  law  and  testimony  as  in  former 
times.    After  meeting  we  went  home  with 
!  Thomas  Galbreath,  and  next  morning  he 
kindly  took  us  to  John  Battin's,  and  we  at- 
i  tended  Sandy  Spring  meeting,  where  J.  Bat- 
i  tin  belongs — a  small  meeting.  Returned  with 
them,  and  next  morning  D.  B.  took  iis  on  our 
1  way  to  Short  Creek  Quarter.    We  travelled 
.  as  far  as  Cadiz,  and  put  up  at  a  public  house, 
.  and  next  morning  to  Sliort  Creek,  am)  at- 
,  tended  their  Preparative  Meeting  of  Ministers 
(  and  Elders  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  select  Quar- 
B  terly  Meeting  at  12  o'clock.    Here  we  nu  t 
gi  with  Sarah  Brown  and  companion  from  Goose 
H  Creek,  in  Virginia.    Wo  had  some  service  in 
J  the  meetings,  and  a  word  of  encouragement. 


After  meeting  we  dined  at  Samuel  Griffith's, 
and  then  home  with  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Griffith,  who  was  a  Woolman,  and  is  my  sec- 
ond cousin.  Next  day  were  at  Quarterly 
Meeting.  There  appeared  to  be  more  life 
and  more  of  a  right  concern  in  this  than 
in  New  Garden  Quarter,  but  the  meetings  are 
comparatively  small.  After  meeting  we  dined 
at  Ezekiel  Roberts,  whose  wife  is  a  daughter 
of  E.  Griffith.  In  the  evening  attended  a 
meeting  appointed  for  us  in  the  meeting  house, 
opposite  E.  G.'s  house,  where  Friends  com- 
monly hold  their  meetings— a  small  frame 
house;  but  it  was  full  of  people,  a  number  at- 
tending who  WTere  not  members.  The  service 
fell  chiefly  upon  my  wife,  S.  Brown  and  A. 
Pickering.  First-day  morning,  G.  Evans  took 
us  to  West  Grove  meeting,  and  in  the  after- 
noon to  Harrisville  meeting,  appointed  for  us 
and  S.  Brown.  The  testimony  of  Truth  went 
forth  in  both  these  meetings  against  antichris- 
tian  practices  and  principles;  also  a  word  of 
consolation  to  the  sincere-hearted  w7as  ex- 
pressed. We  stopped  a  little  while  at  Aaron 
Packer's,  then  went  on  to  Isaac  Tomlinson's 
and  took  tea,  then  to  E.  Griffith's,  and  lodged. 
Second-day  the  18th,  Samuel  Griffith  took  us 
to  Concord  meeting,  where  S.  Brown  also  at- 
tended by  appointment,  and  in  the  afternoon 
S.  G.  and  wife  took  us  over  to  Wheeling,  in 
Virginia.  We  had  meeting  there  next  day, 
near  J.  Baker's,  where  we  were  entertained. 
The  meeting  was  small,  but  the  Gospel  flowed 
freely.  There  are  but  few  members  be! 
ing  to  this  meeting.  Levi  Pickering  met  us 
here,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  us  to  his  house 
at  St.  Clairsville.  Fourth  day  the  20.li,  at 
St.  Clairsville  meeting.  There  is  a  consider- 
able village  here,  and  a  number  of  Friends 
belong  to  the  meeting.  Next  morning  Eli 
Sid  well  called  for  us,  and  took  us  in  his  car- 
riage to  Plain  field,  and  in  the  afternoon  to 
Goshen  meeting  (Wrightetown.)  Next  day 
at  Centre  meeting,  and  the  day  after  at  Sun- 
bury,  and  First-day  the  24th  at  Somen  on. 
All  the  foregoing  meetings,  since  PI  am  field, 
were  very  large;  t lie  Gospel  flowed  freely  to 
the  people,  and  Truth  was  in  dominion.  Sec- 
ond-day afternoon  at  Richland  —  it.  was  a 
profitable  meeting.  Next  day  at  Stillwater 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
held  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
meeting.  Truth  had  the  victory.  Fourth- 
day  at  Stillwater  Quarterly  Meeting — the 
largest  we  had  been  at  in  Ohio.  We  had 
been  at  their  meetings  generally  in  thai  Quar- 
ter, and  they  seemed  a  little  stirred  up.  The 
testimony  of  Truth  was  exalted  over  all,  and 
a  solemn  covering  prevailed  over  (he  meeting. 

Since  wc  left  the  neighborhood  of  Plain  field, 
the  country  was  quite  hilly — very  little  level 
land.    They  raise  a  great  deal  of  tobacco 
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through  this  section,  and  have  houses  built  of 
round  logs,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  on  pur- 
pose for  curing  their  tobacco — it  is  their  prin- 
cipal crop  and  main  dependence  for  raising 
money  ;  and  in  different  neighborhoods  there 
are  large  buildings  where  it  is  bought,  sorted 
and  packed  in  hogsheads  with  screw  pressss 
fixed  for  the  purpose.  The  hogsheads  are 
carted  out  to  the  national  turnpike,  there 
they  take  on  twice  as  much  at  a  load,  cart  it 
down  to  the  river  opposite  Wheeling,  and 
send  it  to  Baltimore.  Some  of  the  dealers 
clear  by  the  business  1000  to  2000  dollars  a 
'  year.  A  few  Friends  in  the  tobacco-raising  dis- 
tricts decline  cultivating  it,  for  two  reasons — 
because  it  impoverishes  the  soil,  and  does  not 
support  life. 

On  the  28th,  J.  Pigget  and  A.  Spencer 
called  by  appointment  to  take  us  to  Salem  to 
attend  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  will  begin 
on  Seventh-day  the  30th. 

8th  mo.  30th.  Attended  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  ;  it  was  small  for 
a  Yearly  Meeting.  The  members  present 
were  encouraged  to  keep  up  all  their  meetings 
in  the  order  of  discipline  and  in  the  power  of 
Truth. 

On  First-day,  meetings  were  held  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  to  pretty  good  satis- 
faciion — the  house  being  much  crowded. 

Second-day,  the  1st  of  9th  mo.,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  business  opened.  There  were 
some  subjects  introduced  that  did  not  belong 
there,  which  were  an  alloy  and  a  hurt,  and 
which  did  not,  in  anywise,  tend  to  edification, 
nor  to  the  advancement  of  the  testimonies  of 
Truth.  The  Y.  Meeting  finished  its  business 
and  closed  on  Sixth-day,  under  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  feeling  of  love  and  gratitude 
to  our  Heavenly  Father.  Seventh-day,  the 
6th  of  9th  mo.,  David  Park,  a  brother-in-law, 
came  and  took  us  to  his  house,  and  next  day 
we  attended  Salem  meeting  in  the  forenoon, 
and  were  both  commissioned  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  Truth.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  at  a 
meeting  appointed  for  Jos.  Horner.  Fourth- 
day  morning,  D.  P.  took  us  to  John  Shinn's, 
who,  with  his  wife  Sybilla,  had  agreed  to  take 
us  in  their  carriage  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  be  held  at  Richmond,  and  to  the  meet- 
ings on  our  way,  and  to  continue  with  us  after 
Yearly  Meeting — all  of  which  they  kindly 
fulfilled.  Fourth-day  afternoon,  10th  of  9th 
mo.,  set  out  on  our  way  to  Indiana. 

17th.  Attended  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. Had  general  notice  spread  of  a  public 
meeting  next  day,  to  be  in  the  same  house. 
Made  some  visits,  and  returned  to  T.  Merritt's. 
18th.  We  attended  said  meeting.  The  house 
was  filled  with  people,  and  it  was  a  profitable 
meeting.  Sarah  Brown,  from  Goose  Creek, 
in  Virginia,  had  part  of  the  service.  Next 


day  we  attended  Oakland  meeting  by  appoint 
ment.  It  was  a  good  little  meeting,  and  was 
held  in  Abel  Janney's  house.  Seventh-day 
the  20th.  Went  on  our  way  through  Xenia, 
a  considerable  village  on  the  turnpike,  to 
Waynesville,  another  considerable  village. 
Here  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  al- 
ternately in  a  good  sized  brick  meeting-house. 
We  put  up  at  David  Evans's,  and  had  some 
notice  spread  of  our  being  at  meeting  on  First- 
day,  and  word  sent  to  Springboro  and  Grove, 
of  meetings  on  Second  and  Third-days  in  the 
afternoons.  First-day,  Waynesville  meeting 
was  large,  and  Truth  rose  into  dominion. 
At  the  close,  it  was  mentioned  we  expected  to 
attend  their  Monthly  Meeting  on  Fourth  day, 
and  requested  the  attendance  of  all  the  mem- 
bers— aged,  middle-aged  and  youth. 

On  Second-day,  on  our  way  to  Springboro, 
we  called  upon  R.  H.  and  her  children,  with 
whom  we  felt  much  sympathy  in  their  tried 
situation.  We  had  a  comfortable  opportunity 
with  them.  Attended  meeting  at  Springfield 
at  4  o'clock.  A  number  came  in  who  were 
not  members.  The  testimony  of  Truth  went 
forth  against  the  spirit  of  scepticism,  and 
against  poor  finite  man  presuming  to  question 
the  propriety  of  the  dealings  of  Infinite  Wis- 
dom with  mankind  in  former  ages,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  evening,  S.  Whar- 
ton took  us  to  his  house.  Third-day,  attended 
meeting  at  Grove,  and  put  up  at  Edward 
Hatton's.  Next  morning  went  to  Waynes- 
ville and  attended  Miama  Monthly  Meeting, 
which  is  always  held  here,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Ohio.  We  were  concerned  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  life  of  re- 
ligion taught  and  practiced  by  Christ  Jesus 
and  His  apostles,  and  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  profession  of  our  Society  were  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  if  lived  up  to  and 
carried  out  in  practice,  would  put  an  end  to 
sin  and  transgression  and  all  manner  of  evil. 
The  service  and  importance  of  Monthly 
Meetings  when  rightly  conducted  were  point- 
ed out — and  also  that  the  design  of  the  disci- 
pline and  of  meetings  was  for  the  help  and 
preservation  of  the  members  and  the  good  of 
the  whole.  The  importance  of  parents  being 
early  and  fervently  engaged  to  train  up  the 
children  and  youth  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  profession,  and  to  guide  and  guard 
them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  from  all 
hurtful  influences,  was  set  forth. 

After  meeting,  in  company  with  John  Shinn 
and  wife,  we  went  to  Abraham  Cook's,  and 
next  morning  to  Springboro ;  attended  Month- 
ly Meeting  there,  and  put  up  at  Jonathan 
Wright's,  where  were  also  a  number  of  Friends. 
Next  morning,  before  sunrise,  we  all  set  off  for 
Richmond,  Ind.  Our  company  put  up  at 
John  Plummer's,  whose  wife  Sarah  was  an 
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acquaintance  before  she  was  married.  They 
made  us  welcome. 

Seventh-day,  the  21th  of  9th  mo.  Attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
It  was  not  large.    There  are  now  but  three 
Quarters  composing  the  Yearly  Meeting  ;  one 
of  them,  Blue  River,  is  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  off,  and  some  of  the  members  live 
in  Illinois.    The  reports  came  from  there,  but 
no  representative  attended  ;  sickness  in  that 
section  of  country  having  prevented.  First- 
day  was  public  meeting  for  worship;  a  full 
meeting,  and  held  to  good  satisfaction.  Sec- 
ond-day the  general  Yearly  Meeting  began, 
and  the  usual  business  of  the  first  day's  sitting 
was  attended  to.    There  seemed  to  be  but 
little  life  or  fervency  of  feeling  in  the  meeting. 
We  dined  at  Edmund  Evans's.  Third-day 
the  state  of  Society  as  represented  in  the  an- 
swers to  the  Queries  was  before  the  meeting, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  more  life  and  animation . 
Somethings  brought  into  view  by  the  Que- 
ries and  answers  were  pertinently  spoken  to. 
Fourth-day  morning  the  select  meeting  met  at 
8  o'clock,  and  the  meeting  for  public  worship  at 
11  o'clock,  and  were  both  to  good  satisfaction. 
Fifth-day  the  Yearly  Meeting  closed  its  sit- 
tings in  quiet.    No  exciting  subjects  were  in- 
troduced, nor  any  proposition  brought  from 
any  of  the  Quarters.    Dined  at  Jesse  Iden's, 
near  the  meeting  house.      Here  Elizabeth 
Brooks,  formerly  Simpson,  from  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  with  her  husband  and 
family  now  live  at  Blue  River  settlement,  bid 
us  an  affectionate  farewell.    Towards  evening 
we  went  on  our  way,  in  company  with  John 
Brown,  of  Westfield  meeting,  and  next  day 
arrived  at  his  house  in  Preble  county,  where 
we  rested  till  First-day  at  meeting  time.  At- 
tended meeting.    Timely  and  general  notice 
having  been  given,  the  house  was  filled,  and 
the  gospel  flowed  freely  to  the  people.  Through 
Divine  mercy  we  were  enabled,  from  time  to 
time,  to  discharge  our  trust  and  duty.  We 
went  home  with  Isaac  Ballinger,  whose  wife 
Hannah  was  intimately  acquainted  with  my 
wife  in  their  youthful  days.  We  unexpectedly 
found  we  had  several  relations  on  the  Wool- 
man  side  belonging  to  this  meeting — Uriah 
Wool  man  and  family.    His  wife  Mary  has 
latterly  become  blind.    They  have  a  promis-  ; 
ing  family— five  daughters  and  four  sons —  , 
mostly  grown  up.    And  Isaac  Gause  and  his 
wife  Sarah  M.,  she  a  grand-daughter  of  Pa- 
tience Moore,  who  was  sister  to  my  grand-  i 
lather  John  Woolman.    They  have  four  chil-  ; 
ireu — two  sons  and  two  daughters.    And  my  ] 

wife  had  several  old  acquaintances  who  hail 
moved  here  from  New  Jersey.     We  visited 
Margaret  Kindlev,  a  worthy  Friend  in  the 
80th  year  of  her  age.    She  attended  Yearly  ; 
Meeting,  and  has  a  gift  iu  the  ministry.   She  < 


'  gave  my  wife  a  ball  of  colored  sewing  thread* 
all  the  work  of  her  own  hands  the  present  sea- 
son. On  Fourth-day  morning  set  out  on  our 
way  to  Cincinnati,  forty  miles.  We  travelled 
most  of  the  way  on  turnpike,  passing  through 
•  several  large  villages.  We  put  up  at  Isaac 
Stephens',  whose  wife  Hannah  is  a  minister. 
They  removed  here  from  New  Jersey,  and 
were  old  acquaintances.  Fifth-day  were  at 
their  meeting,  which  was  enlarged  by  notice 
being  given  of  our  attendance.  The  propriety 
of  Friends  attending  mid-week  meetings,  etc., 
was  held  up,  and  it  was  a  profitable  meeting. 
We  stayed  and  rested,  and  wrote^  to  our  chil- 
dren, visited  our  friends  and  old  acquaint- 
ances, till  First-day,  then  attended  meeting 
there.  The  order  of  the  creation, — the  laws 
of  the  Creator  established  in  the  beginning — 
the  Infinite  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  dis- 
played in  His  wonderful  works — were  among 
the  subjects  treated  on,  and  a  belief  was  ex- 
pressed that  He  would  not  fail  to  give  to  man, 
the  most  noble  part  of  His  creation — a  law 
sufficient  for  his  guidance  and  preservation — 
which  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  revealed  * 
within.  The  meeting  closed  under  a  sense  of 
Divine  goodness  and  love. 

Second-day,  10th  mo.  13th.  Set  out  on  our 
way  in  a  direction  toward  home,  and  travelled 
twenty  miles.  In  the  evening  had  a  meeting 
in  a  large  school- house  iu  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  a  full  meeting — more  than  could  get 
seats.  Gospel  truths  were  held  forth  among 
the  people.  Third  day  attended  a  meeting 
appointed  at  Salt  Bun  at  10  o'clock,  and  were 
at  Hopewell  at  4  P.M.  ;  both  held  to  good 
satisfaction.  S.  Butterworth  and  wife,  and 
most  of  their  family,  accompanied  us  to  theso 
meetings.  We  lodged  at  Jonah  Cadwallader's. 
As  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  last-named 
meeting,  I  told  my  companions  that  I  felt  re- 
leased from  appointing  any  more  meetings  in 
these  parts. 

Next  day  Jonah  and  his  wife  accompanied 
us  to  John  Hadiey's — then  they  returned,  and 
we  went  on  the  turnpike  to  Wilmington,  and 
pu  tup  at  Richard  Pierce's  (formerly  of  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.)  Next  morning  we  went  to  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting  In  this  meeting,  my  wiie 
was  enabled  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Truth, 
and  to  speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
sincere-hearted — which  she  was  called  to  do 
many  times  in  our  journey.  The  meeting  was 
held  lo  edification,  and  the  pure  mind  Btirred 
up  by  way  of  remembrance.  We  travelled  on 
across  the  country;  after  a  few  miles  it  WM 
hilly  and  thinly  settled. 

(To  bo  OOBtllliMdJ 

With  the  wind  of  tribulation,  God  separatee 

in  the  floor  of  the  BOUl  the  Chaff  irom  the 
Corn. — Molinos. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

an  Indian's  essay. 

The  following  was  orally  translated  into 
the  English  by  James  Peterson,  an  Indian 
boy,  15  years  old,  and  communicated  by  S.  A. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  read  or  write;  but  I 
am  tired  of  the  Indian's  ways.  I  am  very 
glad  you  are  trying  to  get  us  civilized  ;  and 
every  time  I  speak  to  you,  I  want  you  to  listen. 
I  would  like  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  Christian. 
I  would  like  to  do  as  the  white  people  do.  I 
don't  want  the  Indians  to  get  mad  at  the 
white  people.  I  want  them  to  be  good  friends 
with  them.  We  don't  want  the  white  people  to 
talk  about  moving  us.  We  want  to  stay  right 
here.  I  want  to  get  everything  like  the  white 
people,  and  stay  here  as  long  as  I  live. 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  taken  the 
AYinnebagoes  part  in  trying  to  keep  us  here. 
I  wrant  to  get  three  or  four  good  Indians,  and 
have  a  talk  with  the  Superintendent  when  he 
comes.  I  want  to  show  him  this  paper.  I 
want  you  to  help  me  keep  my  relatives  here 
too;  and  we  want  you  to  tell  the  Superin- 
tendent that  we  wish  to  stay  here.  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  some  of  the  Winnebagoes, 
and  get  them  to  live  as  the  white  people  do. 
God  hears  what  I  am  talking  about;  and  I 
hope  when  the  Superintendent  comes  he  will 
help  me.  It  is  better  for  as  to  live  as  the  white 
j)eople  do.  O  ro-ho-kow. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
■ '  WHAT  THY  HANDS  FIND  TO  DO,  THAT  DO." 

Feeling  that  there  is  great  need  of  more 
religious  culture  among  all  classes  of  our 
Society  than  was  enjoyed  by  many  of  us  while 
growing  up  to  the  period  of  active  life,  I  am 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  others  con- 
cerned thereunto ;  and  I  would  encourage  all 
to  work  in  such  a  way  as  may  to  them  seem 
best  adapted  to  promote  an  increase  of  spiritual 
feeling,  and  a  clearer  understanding  as  to 
what  true  religion  is.  Among  the  means 
already  tending  to  this  desirable  result  are 
the  First-day  Schools,  and  also  the  associations 
for  the  aid  of  the  Freedmen,  the  Indians,  &c. 
It  is  probable  that  these,  especially  the  First- 
day  schools,  are  the  result  of  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  unless  some  measures  are  adopted  that 
should  cause  benevolent  feeling  to  go  out  in 
deeds  of  brotherly  kindness  unto  all  men,  we 
should  become  as  the  "  withered  fig-tree," 
and  continue  individually  and  collectively  to 
dwindle,  until  the  testimonies  promulgated  by 
Friends  be  less  maintained  by  our  Society 
than  by  those  outside. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cultivation  of 
rational  and  practical  religion,  through  the 
aid  of  those  instrumentalities,  has  already 
caused  an  increase  of  interest  in  our  meeting ; 
and  the  religious  feeling  thus  fostered  by  out- 


side means,  seeks  expression  in  our  various 
assemblies,  adding  much  to  the  life  therein. 

Some  of  those  who  desire  the  prosperity  of 
our  Society,  and  the  spread  of  its  principles, 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  -our  Society 
shall  take  the  First-day  schools  under  its 
charge,  and  organize  other  means  of  religious 
education  in  a  social  way  ;  encouraging  a  free 
and  earnest  interchange  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing among  its  members.  However  desirable 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  should  take  charge 
of  this  field  of  labor,  until  that  time  comes,  it 
is  needful  that  those  who  feel  the  importance 
of  the  work  should  be  up  and  doing.  The 
fields  are  white  unto  harvest ;  and  we  may  not 
wait,  though  the  laborers  be  few.  At  Make- 
field  we  are  holding  "  social  religious  con- 
ferences ;"  meeting  at  Friends'  nouses,  on 
First-day  afternoons,  about  once  in  two  weeks. 
We  hear  that  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere, 
Friends  and  others  meet  in  a  similar  way. 
We  hope  that  great  good  may  result  therefrom, 
bringing  us  still  nearer  together,  by  having  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other's  views  and 
feelings. 

Let  none  condemn  the  various  means  pro- 
posed until  they  have  carefully  and  candidly 
examined  the  fruits  that  are  borne  thereby.  If 
the  results  are  good,  the  means  cannot  be  evil. 
My  earnest  desire  is  that  all  may  be  en- 
couraged to  follow  their  own  convictions  and 
intuitions  of  right,  and  do  what  their  hands 
find  to  do,  with  their  might  and  in  accordance 
with  the  light  ivhich  they  now  have.  Let 
each  one  be  governed  by  the  clearest  percep- 
tion of  truth  and  duty  he  is  able  to  obtain. 
Even  mistaken  activity  may  be  better  than 
the  inertia  of  death.  Let  us  welcome  each 
manifestation  of  life,  not  doubting  but  that 
the  growing  spirit  plant, — in  obedience  to 
unerring  law, — will  turn  towards  the  Divine 
sunlight,  that  warmed  it  into  life. 

I  am  oftentimes  deeply  interested  in  con- 
versing with  those  of  other  societies,  as  they 
tell  of  their  labors  and  hopes  and  of  their  earn- 
est desire  that  their  people  should  have  a  better 
understanding  of  true  religion,  and  a  higher 
conception  of  the  Divine  will  concerning  man. 
And  though  we  may  differ  as  to  means,  or 
disagree  as  to  faith,  yet  as  we  labor  for  the 
same  universal  good,  my  sympathies  are  with 
all  such,  bidding  them  to  be  faithful  to  the 
light  they  now  have  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  the  "  light"  will  increase,  and  grow 
brighter  unto  "the  perfect  day."  By  thus 
encouraging  all  to  do  the  work  their  hands  find 
to  do,  we  shall  best  assist  one  another  to  see 
truly  the  pathway  of  life  that  stretches  out 
before  us. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  article  on  Prayer 
(page  276)  found  a  place  in  your  columns^ 
We  do  not  expect  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  all  things^ 
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but  let  us  give  free  expression  to  our  views, 
hoping  thereby  to  shed  lignt.  As  we  have 
faith  in  the  light,  let  us  follow  its  teachings, 
leaving  each  sincere  truth-seeker  to  do  like- 
wise. Let  us  try  to  help  each  other  to  a 
broader  vision,  by  giving  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us ;  and  may  we  all  join 
together  in  the  promotion  of  every  good  work, 
and  show  the  purity  of  our  faith  by  the  justice 
and  beneficence  of  our  deeds.  When  we 
attain  unto  this,  we  shall  surely  grow  in  the 
spiritual  life,  and  run  well  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us,  each  helping  a  brother  to  mount 
upward. 

I  have  an  earnest  faith  that  the  gigantic 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  scientific 
and  industrial  worlds,  is  but  the  legitimate 
forerunner  of  a  like  advance,  in  the  'perception 
and  application  unto  life,  of  all  religious  truths; 
and  may  we  realize  that  all  truth  and  all 
duty  is  religious,  and  each  contribute  his 
mite  to  speed  the  day  when  spiritual  culture 
shall  keep  pace  with  the  mental  development 
that  is  now  becoming  universal  in  the  land. 

Makefteld,  7th  mo.  25th,  1870.    W.  Lloyd. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  we  betray  great- 
er inconsistency  than  in  the  different  esti- 
mates set  upon  the  power  of  circumstances, 
wThen  we  review  our  own  failings  and  those  of 
our  neighbors.  In  judging  ourselves,  the 
thought  quickly  arises  and  finds  frequent  ex- 
pression, that  had  our  circumstances  been  dif- 
ferent, our  lives  would  have  been  more  wor- 
thy. We  believe  our  lapses  of  virtue  and 
failings  in  duty  to  be  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  external  surroundings  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  us,  and  thus  palliate 
and  excuse  our  own  faults,  and  shade  them 
from  the  strong  light  which  would  reveal 
their  true  deformity.  But  when  we  discuss 
the  sins  of  others,  how  seldom  do  we  urge  the 
same  plea.  We  are  quite  willing  that  their 
failings  should  be  seen  in  their  most  repulsive 
features,  and  forget  to  throw  over  them  that 
mantle  of  charity  by  which  we  have  so  in- 
geniously sheltered  our  own  from  censure. 

An  earnest  desire  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind  would  prompt  us  to  reverse  our 
standpoint  of  observation.  In  the  personal 
accountability  of  any  individual,  no  circum- 
stances, however  pressing, can  excuse  him  tor 
having  failed  to  do  the  best  he  could,  and  no 
one  but  himself  is  competent  to  decide  upon 
the  extent  of  his  possibilities.  This  knowl- 
edge that  we  possess  in  regard  to  ourselves  is 
denied  us  in  reference  to  evecy  Other  human 
being.  Each  one  may  decide  justly  that  he 
could  have  resisted  a  temptation  to  which  he 
yielded,  <>r  accomplished  a  duly  which  he 
shirked;  but  he  has  no  means  of  equitably 


pronouncing  the  same  judgment  upon  an- 
other. We  can  never  fathom  the  degree  to 
which  circumstances  have  produced  and  are 
perpetuating  the  wrongs  and  errors  against 
which  we  so  loudly  declaim  in  our  neighbors. 
In  matters  of  opinion,  whether  of  a  political, 
social  or  religious  nature,  the  world  is  divided 
into  parties,  whose  chief  principle  sometimes 
appears  to  be  antagonism.  They  view  all 
things  from  a  single  standpoint,  and  being 
themselves  conscientiously  convinced  of  the 
truth  they  hold,  fall  into  the  grievous  error 
of  supposing  that  their  opponents  maintain 
opposite  views  in  defiance  of  their  convictions, 
or  at  best  utterly  neglect  the  means  at  hand 
of  arriving  at  truthful  conclusions.  Perhaps 
most  of  the  battles  now  waged  against  op- 
posing ideas,  and  the  fierce  contests  which  di- 
vide and  embitter  men  against  each  other 
would  be  at  an  end,  could  each  side  for  a  time 
change  places,  and  experience  the  effects 
which  different  outside  influences  would  pro- 
duce. On  returning  to  their  places  they 
would  be  more  charitable,  and  while  holding 
no  less  firmly  their  own  convictions  of  truth, 
would  accord  to  others  the  like  privilege. 

In  estimating  character,  this  allowance  for 
circumstances  is  essential  to  correctness.  The 
same  act  which  may  be  meritorious  in  one, 
may  be  disgraceful  in  another  who  has  en- 
joyed superior  advantages.  The  poor  out- 
cast, trained  to  nothing  but  to  steal,  who,  in 
a  struggling  effort  to  reform,  stands  begging 
the  pence  that  he  formerly  pilfered,  has 
taken  one  upward  step  in  his  moral  progress ; 
but  the  same  act  by  another,  who  has  been 
brought  up  honestly,  and  who  only  acts  out 
a  spiritless  indolence,  would  be  a  downward 
step  in  degradation.  We  cannot  rightly 
judge  others,  even  by  the  position  they  held 
in  the  scale  of  goodness,  until  we  know 
whether  thev  are  ascending  or  descending. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  Witness  lapses  of 
virtue  in  those  who  have  hitherto  command" 
ed  our  respect  for  their  uprightness  and 
honor.  How  common  is  then  the  cold  look, 
the  averted  eye,  the  harsh  judgment  that 
does  not  pause  to  consider  the  temptations 
that  must  have  assailed,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces that  must  have  conspired  to  effect  so  sad 

a  fall.   But  until  these  are  understood  and 

appreciated,  we  are  not  fit  to  pronounce  upon 
the  extent  of  the  dereliction,  nor  can  we  leel 
any  certainty  that  in  similar  exigencies  we. 
should  not  have  fallen  into  similar  sins.  To 

produce  any  effectual  reformation  this  spirit 
of  charity  is  essential.  No  one  ean  accom- 
plish any  true  mission  to  the  tempted  witl  « 

out  appreciating  the  temptation.  Those 

who  hftTQ  wielded  the  greatest  moral  power 
over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  have  them- 
selves had  strong  and  tender  sympathies.  We 
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are  all  in  different  ways  rising,  falling  and 
struggling,  sometimes  gaining  a  noble  victory, 
and  at  other  times  suffering  an  ignoble  defeat. 
When  we  remember  how  far  we  fall  short  of 
what  we  might  become,  we  may  gladly  ex- 
tend the  helping  hand  to  those  around,  the 
extent  of  whose  temptations  we  can  never 
fully  know.  While  we  may  not  boast  of  the 
light  that  may  be  our  portion,  coming  as  it 
has  to  us  mainly  through  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  had  little  control,  neither  may 
we  too  harshly  blame  the  evils  deprecated  in 
others,  coming,  as  does  the  greater  part,  from 
circumstances  and  surroundings  equally  be- 
yond their  influences. — Pablie  Ledger. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Yesterday  I  wrote  to  A.,  but  it  was  such 
hard  work  I  had  to  lay  by  the  pen  for  several 
hours.  In  the  evening  the  difficulty  was  ex- 
plained to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  regretted  the 
stepping-stones  had  not  been  more  attentively 
observed.  I  could  account  for  the  obstruction 
when  I  understood  J.  C.  was  there  and  you 
had  such  a  spiritual  feast.  Was  it  not  trying 
that  I  should  have  missed  it,  inasmuch  as  I 
staird  in  need  of  every  help  of  the  example 
and  weight  of  such  spirits  as  his.  As  I  laid 
upon  my  bed  the  day  before,  I  had  a  dream, 
like  Balaam,  with  my  eyes  open,  in  which  I 
appeared  to  myself  as  a  small  galley  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  water,  and  I  saw 
a  stately  vessel  advance  bearing  very  precious 
freight,  and  as  she  cut  through  the  waves, 
my  small  bark,  conscious  of  inferiority,  shrank 
back  into  insignificance.  How  remarkably 
clear  was  the  vision  !  Even  the  poor  prophet 
saw  not  more  clearly.  And  then  when  I 
would  have  written,  it  was  like  a  closed  book, 
and  I  was  ready  to  accuse  myself  of  a  servile 
fear  because  I  was  not  gifted  as  some  others ; 
but  the  remembrance  came  that  the  one  talent 
if  improved  is  accepted  as  fully  as  the  five, 
and  the  power  to  bless  that  which  is  compar- 
able to  the  barley  loaves  and  five  fishes  is 
the  same  now  as  ever. 


"  Should  we  grieve  if  infants  die, 
Bright  cherubs  fitted  for  the  sky." 

My  dear  friend,  I  trust  thou  art  sensible 
of  a  secret  participation  with  thee  in  this 
season  of  sorrow,  and  it  seems  hardly  needful 
to  resort  to  words,  for  they  are  but  weak 
symbols  of  feeling;  beside  that,  quiet  sym- 
pathy is  the  prevailing  disposition  of  my 
heart,  because  it  is  not  with  me  a  time  of  the 
binding  up  of  sheaves  or  girding  on  armor,  but 


of  going  to  Calvary  and  of  Crucifixion  ;  never- 
theless, sufferings  are,  I  doubt  not,  increased, 
when  not  sanctified  by  the  breathings  of  "Thy 
will  be  done."  Most  truly  did  I  reciprocate  the 
desire  with  thee  to  witness  the  efficacy  of 
resignation,  even  unto  the  death  of  all  spirit- 
ual consolation  (the  offspring  of  the  new 
creation.)  "  Earth  is  the  spoiler's  home  ;"  may 
we  therefore  both  be  renevvedly  encouraged  to 
trust  in  his  power  who  is  unto  those  who  con- 
fide in  Him  a  tower  of  strength  and  safety.  The 
precious  little  sufferer,  though  in  the  distance, 
has  to  us  been  the  object  of  much  solicitude  ; 
but  ah !  would  either  of  us  scarcely  feel 
at  liberty  to  say,  "  Spare,  O  Lord — call  not 
for  sacrifice."  How  livingly  does  the  example 
of  the  noble  minded  patriarch  arise  in  my 
remembrance — and  hereby  is  our  love  proved, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  is  withheld. 

In  my  secret  musings  yesterday  on  the 
changeableness  of  human  prosperity,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  frail  and  drooping  bud 
which  we  were  nursing  with  little  expectation 
of  increasing  healthfulness  and  vigor,  I 
thought  if  an  offering  was  required,  how 
unwilling  I  should  be  to  possess  the  power  of 
choice;  and  yet  we  were  in  measure  prepared 
for  an  event — but  behold  the  nothingness  of 
our  knowledge  of  coming  things.  Let  us,  then, 
my  dear  friend,  leaving  all  earthly  variations 
to  Him  who  best  knows  what  is  best  for  us, 
direct  our  whole  energy  towards  securing  an 
inheritance  in  the  city  of  purified  spirits,  where 
all  sorrow  and  tears  are  wiped  away,  and  glory, 
honor  and  alleluia  are  echoed  throughout 
the  endless  day.  I  have  tasted  of  bitterness 
and  can  feel  with  the  afflicted,  and  am  in  sad- 
ness and  joy,  yours,   

FRIENDS'^INT^^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  20,  1870. 

Mutual  Help. — "And  the  multitude  of 
them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul ;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ; 
but  they  had  all  things  common."  Acts  iv.  32. 

Thus  Luke  writes  of  the  early  Christians. 
Whether  it  applied  to  their  outward  substance, 
is  not  a  matter  which  most  interests  us  of  the 
present  day,  but,  regarded  from  a  spiritual 
stand-point,  the  practice  is  certainly  worthy 
emulation.  As  things  spiritual  are  of  higher 
moment  than  those  which  are  material,  we 
may  express  our  satisfaction,  when,  through 
the  consideration  of  Friends,  we  can  give  such 
information  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
different  tribes  of  our  Israel,  as  may  minister 
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comfort  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
rejoice  at  the  clear  sound  of  the  gospel  trum- 
pet, and  at  the  budding  and  blossoming  of 
the  "rod  of  Aaron"  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  embassadors  of  Truth.  The 
following  particulars  in  relation  to  Westbury 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  the  latter  part  of  last 
month,  are  furnished  us  by  a  correspondent 
whose  signature  is  wanting,  but  recognising,  as 
we  suppose,  without  doubt  the  chirography, 
they  are  accepted  in  confidence.    We  would 
here,  however,  digress  so  far  as  to  renew  the 
request  that  all  communications  designed  for 
publication  be  accompanied  with  the  name 
of  the  author,  for  the  information  of  the 
Editors,  if  not  desired  to  be  made  pub- 
lic.   Our  Friend  alludes  particularly  to  the 
"  public  meeting"  held  the  day  after  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  discipline  at  Westbury, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  persons  not 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  and  claimed 
by  some  of  them  as  their  Quarterly  Meeting, 
while  all  appeared  highly  to  appreciate  it. 
Several  ministers  from  other  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings were  present,  and  the  aspiration  that  the 
multitude  might  be  fed  with  the  food  which 
nourishes  the  spiritual  life,  was  mercifully 
granted.    Living  testimonies  were  borne  to 
the  necessity  for  each  one  to  look  to,  and  rely 
upon,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for 
ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  life,  as  without 
the  wisdom  and  qualification  which  He  confers, 
our  labors  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
family,  as  well  as  for  our  own  good,  will  be 
in  vain.    Friends  were  exhorted  to  attend 
faithfully  to  the  inward  Monitor,  that  by  a 
consistent  daily  life  and  conversation,  they 
might  become  preachers  of  righteousness  to 
the  children  and  those  around  them,  aud  be  in- 
strumental, in  the  Divine  Hand,  in  the  spread- 
ing of  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ  on  the 
earth. 

Under  the  influence  of  that  love  that  binds 
and  unites  mind  to  mind  with  the  feeling  that 
Christ  is  our  master,  and  that  we  arc  brethren, 
thesocial  mingling  of  Friends  was  a  season  of 
enjoyment,  and  encouragement  was  received 
to  attend  all  our  meetings  lev  worship  and 
discipline. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
on  the  9th  inst.  Notwithstanding  the  unusual 


heat  of  the  weather,  members  from  neigh- 
boring meetings  were  in  attendance  to  the 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  of  those 
assembled.  A  season  of  solemn  quiet  wa3 
witnessed,  during  which  there  was  renewedly 
felt  the  excellency  of  the  great  testimony  that 
"  they  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength." 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society 
was  elucidated,  and  the  view  clearly  presented 
that  immediate  divine  revelation  is  the  source 
whence  is  to  be  derived  a  knowledge  of  the 
Author  of  our  existence  and  of  His  glorious 
kingdom.    As  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the 


nstructions  of  the  inspeaking  word,  the  "  mys- 
teries of  godliness"  will  be  revealed  with  a 
certainty  that  confirms  the  doctrine  that. 
"God  is  the  teacher  of  His  people."  We 
were  reminded  of  the  great  privilege  enjoyed 
by  such  as  draw  near  the  Fountain  of  wisdom 
and  strength,  without  depending  upon  inferior 
and  unreliable  sources  for  the  food  which  the 
soul  requires. 

Desires   were    earnestly    expressed  that 
Friends  should  "  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
their  faith  without  wavering,"  and  not  fear 
to  let  others  know  in  whom  they  trusted  and  in 
what  their  faith  consisted.    The  more  simple 
and  child-like  wye  become,  the  nearer  we 
approach   that   condition    to   which  Jesus 
referred  when  he  said,  "Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."    The  love  of  the  Father, 
which  inspires  a  love  for  oar  fellow-men,  was 
shown  to  be  the  basis  of  the  superstructure  in 
which  God  is  truly  glorified.  The  theologies  of 
men  form  no  part  of  the  religion  which  is  es- 
sential— which  is  vital.    In  the  present  state 
of  the  world  there  was  a  place  for  the  different 
denominations  into  which  professing  Christen- 
dom is  divided.    While  the  people  crave  if. 
there  will  be  priests;  while  their  faith  demands 
outward  ceremonies,  these  musl  exist ;  but  it 
is  for  those  who  are  unlettered  by  such  educa- 
tional and  traditional  views,  to  show  fort h  by 
practical  righteousness  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
the  Spirit, — so  to  walk  among  men  thai  others 
may  be    led    to  inquire   concerning  those 
precious  testimonies  of  truth,  which  lead  into 
the  glorious  harmony  that  breathes  "(ilory 

to  God  in  the  highest— on  earth  peaoe,  and 
ood  will  to  men." 
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Since  the  above  was  written  a  Friend  has 
forwarded  us  the  following  : 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was  small, 
the  great  heat  of  the  past  month  having  scat- 
tered its  members  far  and  wide,  in  search  of 
more  refreshing  braezes  by  the  sea- side  and 
on  the  mountains. 

But  it  was  cheering  to  many  of  us  to  see 
each  other  face  to  face,  and  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  continued  desire  to  press  after  the  pure, 
living  and  eternal  substance.  At  the  close 
of  the  business  meeting,  notice  was  given  that 
our  Indian  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia  would 
meet,  organized  one  year  ago,  and  invitation 
being  extended  to  all  to  remain,  the  majority 
did  so,  when  an  interesting  letter  was  read 
from  . 

A  Friend,  who  has  visited  the  Otoe  and 
Nemaha  Agencies  this  summer,  also  gave 
some  graphic  accounts  of  the  progress  made 
by  these  tribes  during  the  one  year  they  have 
been  under  our  care,  which  were  greatly  en- 
couraging to  us  to  continue  our  labor  of  love, 
especially  in  doing  our  share  to  assist  the 
Friends  on  these  Agencies,  who  have  so  nobly 
and  conscientiously  devoted  themselves  to 
this  great  work, — a  work  which  seems  to  be 
providentially  put  into  our  hands,  through 
the  President  and  heads  of  Department. 

The  preaching  of  "  Peace  on  earth,"  and 
turning  them  aside  from  the  war-path  upon 
which  the  Otoes  were  preparing  to  enter,  has 
been  blessed,  and  they  have  remained  at  home, 
taking  lessons  in  the  culture  of  their  lands, 
&c.  W. 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  of  Samuel  M.  Jan- 

ney,  dated  Omaha,  7th  mo.  22d,  1870. 

Dear  friend, — It  gave  me  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive thy  kind  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  and  I 
reciprocate  the  feeling  of  Christian  love  by 
wThich  it  was  prompted. 

It  is  true,  as  thou  sayest,  that  those  who 
labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  receive  a  re- 
ward now,  and  have  the  prospect  of  a  greater 
reward  hereafter.  His  service  is  not  hard, 
if  performed  willingly,  and  the  consciousness 
of  His  love,  sweetens  not  only  the  labor  per- 
formed, but  even  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction. 

The  affairs  of  our  Indian  Agencies  are  go- 
ing on  well  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  visited 
them  all  this  summer,  some  of  them  more 
than  once,  ....  and  trust  that  the  work  is 
progressing  which  we  came  to  perform. 

Thou  alludes  to  my  interview  with  Red 
Cloud,  as  he  passed  through  this  city  on  his 
way  home.  My  chief  object  was  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  between  the  Sioux 
and  Pawnees,  who  have  been  at  enmity  for 
generations,  and  now  are  hostile  to  each  other. 
The  Pawnees  have  to  keep  continually  on  the 
watch  to  prevent  bands  of  Sioux  from  com- 


ing on  their  Reservations  to  steal  their  ponies 
and  kill  and  scalp  their  people. 

Red  Cloud  said  he  would  not  stop  then  to 
hold  a  council  with  the  Pawnee  Chiefs,  but 
must  consult  his  people  before  he  complied 
with  my  proposition.  I  trust  the  interview 
will  not  be  without  effect.  The  last  accounts 
from  him  are  very  favorable. 

Some  of  our  tribes — the  Pawnees,  Omahas 
and  Otoes — are  going  out  soon  on  the  sum- 
mer hunt  to  obtain  buffalo  meat  and  skin  for 
their  mocassins. 

My  daughter  Cornelia  and  I  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  Great  Nemaha  and 
Otoe  Agencies.  We  found  them  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  The  schools  are  doing 
well.  Sally  Ely  has  a  large  school,  much  too 
large  for  the  capacity  of  the  house,  which  I 
hope  will  be  enlarged  erelong.  Her  scholars 
were  deeply  interested,  and  were  a  bright- 
looking  set  of  children. 

I  very  often  think  of  my  dear  friends  in 
your  city  with  much  affection. 

Samuel  M.  Janney. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Quarterly  First-day  School  Meeting, 
held  at  Upper  Greenwich  on  6th  inst.,  was  an 
encouraging  gathering,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  Friends  being  in  attendance  from 
different  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a 
few  from  Baltimore.  Communications  were 
read  from  26  schools  and  similar  organiza- 
tions, and  remarks  made  thereon  by  those  in 
attendance.  Since  the  last  meeting  schools 
have  been  organized  at  Swarthmore  College, 
West  Philadelphia,  Buckingham,  Camden,  1ST. 
J.,  Willistown,  Pa.,  Sadsbury  and  Concord, 
and  a  First-day  Reading  Association,  at  Race 
Street,  which  meets  at  9  A.  M.  for  reading  and 
consideration  of  the  Scriptures,  Friends'  and 
other  religious  writings. 

Epistles  from  our  co-laborers  of  the  Indiana 
Annual  Conference  and  the  First-day  School 
Association  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
were  read,  and  were  acceptable  and  strength- 
ening communications.  Epistles  to  the  In- 
diana Conference,  and  to  interested  Friends 
within  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  were  approved 
and  directed  to  be  forwarded.  An  essay 
prepared  by  a  teacher  of  Upper  Greenwich 
was  also  read,  and  it  is  hoped  that  similar 
interesting  documents  may  be  furnished  to 
our  future  meetings.  The  allusion  in  the 
Green  Street  Report  to  the  death  of  our 
beloved  young  friend  and  fellow-worker, 
Edgar  K.  Smith,  brought  a  feeling  of  solem- 
nity over  the  meeting.  Remarks  relating 
thereto  were  made,  and  the  hope  expressed 
that  there  might  be  those  ready  and  willing 
to  receive  his  mantle  and  become  valiants  in 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness. 
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The  publication  of  Scattered  Seeds  claimed 
some  attention,  and  it  is  desired  that  increased 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Friends  will  be  made  to 
place  it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  The  diffi- 
culty of  selecting  suitable  articles  for  the  paper 
free  from  objectionable  ideas  and  expressions 
was  spoken  of,  and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
the  editor  if  there  were  more  original  articles 
written  suited  to  the  mind  of  childhood.  The 
necessity  of  funds  for  publication  and  other 
needs  of  the  cause  was  dwelt  on,  and  Friends 
encouraged  to  forward  contributions  to  the 
Treasurer,  Margaret  S.  Powell,  Darby,  Pa. 

The  concern  was  expressed  that  the  teach- 
ing should  be  in  the  simplicity  and  a  care 
exercised  in  the  explanation  of  Scripture,  and 
to  keep  from  the  introduction  of  subjects  and 
points  of  theology  which  might  lead  to  the  ex- 
altation of  the  letter  above  the  spirit.  Whilst 
we  should  encourage  our  members  and  the 
young  in  particular  to  read  the  records  of  the 
Bible,  let  it  be  done  understaudingly,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  company  of  a  number  of  our  older 
Friends  was  encouraging,  and  doubtless  this 
commingling  of  the  older  and  younger  mem- 
bers will  prove  beneficial  to  our  Society.  The 
meeting  closed  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon, after  a  period  of  solemn  quiet,  in  which 
the  voice  of  exhortation  and  prayer  was 
heard.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  general  that 
it  was  good  to  be  there,  and  the  desire  was 
expressed  that  we  may  be  benefitted  thereby. 
Friends  of  Upper  Greenwich  provided  an 
ample  and  substantial  dinner  in  the  School- 
house  on  the  adjoining  premises,  and  merit 
the  thanks  of  their  visitors  for  their  endeavors 
to  accommodate  Friends  and  make  the  oc- 
casion a  pleasant  one.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  West  Chester,  10th  mo.  15th.  M. 

Report  of  Green  Street  First-day  School  to 
the  First-day  School  Meeting  at  Upper  Green- 
wich, N.  J.,  8th  mo.  6th,  1870.— The  school 
closed  as  usual  on  the  last  First-day  of  Fifth 
month.  The  interest  of  teachers  and  scholars 
continued  without  abatement;  and  much 
regret  was  expressed  that  our  vacation  could 
not  be  less  than  four  months;  never  perhaps 
since  our  organization  did  the  interval  seem 
so  long.  The  adult  class  continued  to  meet 
on  Fifth-day  even  ing  throughout  Sixth  month. 
The  classes  have  been  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  studies  as  before  reported.  In  the 
Bible  class  tin;  gospel  of  John  has  been  under 
consideration.  The  universality  of  the  lighl  of 
Christ  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  religion, 
as  set  forth  by  that  evangelist,  have  been 
thoughtfully,  and,  we  believe,  profitably 
studied  in  connection  with  the  distinctive 
doctrines  held  by  Friends  ;  and  we  have  found 
great  pleasure  in  comparing  these  as  set  forth 


in  the  "Summary  of  Christian  Doctrines'' 
with  the  declarations  of  Jesus,  and  in  pointing 
out  their  similarity.  Our  school  having  been 
in  session  but  a  brief  period  after  the  render- 
ing of  our  last  report,  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  furnish  a  statistical  account  of 
the  several  classes  at  this  time.  The  adult 
class  feel  that  they  have  read  with  profit  the 
latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Joshua;  most  of  the 
Book  of  Judges;  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth, 
and  most  of  the  two  Books  of  Samuel ;  all  of 
which  have  given  rise  to  much  thoughtful 
and,  we  believe,  instructive  inquiry.  The 
various  departures  of  the  people  from  the  law3 
ordained  for  their  government,  and  the  con- 
sequent evils  resulting  therefrom,  and  the 
cruel  wars,  waged  as  they  understood  them  by 
command  of  Jehovah,  have,  in  view  of  the  low 
social  condition  of  the  Israelites,  been  charit- 
ably considered,  and  in  support  of  our  position 
we  have  found  all  through  the  history  of 
those  turbulent  times,  declarations  and  testi- 
monies of  the  prophets  to  the  unchangeable 
character  of  the  Divine  Being  and  his  willing- 
ness to  forgive  repenting  sinners.  We  would 
encourage  others  to  study  the  lessons  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament;  they  are  the  records  of 
the  lives  of  the  earliest  seekers  after  truth,  who, 
though  often  warped  and  distorted  by  the 
customs  and  habits  of  a  semi-barbarous  age, 
yet  stand  forth  as  examples  of  fidelity  to 
their  convictions  worthy  of  imitation  by  U3 
who  live  under  the  light  of  a  brighter  day. 

It  is  with  deep  feeling  that  we  have  to 
record  the  removal  from  our  midst  of  one 
of  our  most  devoted  pupils.  Among  the  earliest 
members  of  our  Bible  class,  Edgar  K.  Smith 
is  our  first  representative  in  the  Father's 
house.  We  look  back  a  few  years  and  see  him 
a  quiet,  retiring  boy,  taking  his  seat  for  the 
first  time  with  great  diffidence  in  the  class 
where  many  w7ere  his  seniors,  who  have  since 
gone  forth  to  struggle  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  He  continued  to  attend  for  several  terms, 
and  until  prevented  by  an  attack  of  illness. 
After  his  recovery  from  which,  he  again 
renewed  his  connection  with  the  school,  taking 
his  place  among  the  learners,  though  the  dew 
of  early  manhood  was  already  resting  on  his 
brow;  watchful  and  guarded,  his  earnest 
solicitude  that  the  other  members  of  the  class 
might  bo  brought  under  the  same  baptizing 
power  that  had  proved  his  helper,  never 
abated.  How  faithfully  he  lias  borne  himself, 
how  true  to  the  openings  of  truth  lie  DM  ever 
been,  let  those  answer  who  have  listened  to  his 
Simple  yet  earnest  appeals.    Willi  a  genial, 

loving  heart,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Mas- 
ter's service  while  in  the  morning  of  life, 
bearing  his  measure  of  the  burden  of  the  Gtos* 
pel  in  a  cheerful  yet  hopeful  spirit,  endearing 
himself  to  us  by  the  sweet  humility  and 
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gentleness  of  his  demeanor.    May  li is  memory 
as  well  as  his  labors  ever  be  precious  to  us — 
praying  "  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  which 
shall  be  seen  after  many  days." 
On  behalf  of  the  School, 

George  S.  Truman,  Clerk. 


To  the  Editors  of  Fiicrds'  Intelligencer. 
SEA  SHORE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

With  a  desire  to  make  others  in  some  de- 
gree sharers  in  the  enjoyment  which  the  pres- 
ent mid-summer  recess  has  brought  me  in  its 
train,  I  take  a  spare  hour  from  the  routine 
of  Newport  enjoyments  to  tell  something 
about  them  to  distant  Friends.  Some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer  have  never  seen 
the  ocean.  Living  far  inland,  perhaps  on 
the  distant  prairies,  they  have,  in  the  imag- 
ination only,  a  picture  of  that  great,  wilder- 
ness of  waters  by  which  the  Creator  has  sep- 
arated the  Continents,  and  furnished  a  high- 
way for  the  various  races  of  men  to  traverse. 
The  ocean  covers  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  a  continuous  sheet 
of  mobile  fluid  of  great  depth,  constantly 
rising  and  falling  in  obedience  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  surface  of 
which  is  never  free  from  an  undulating  mo- 
tion by  which  its  shores  are  washed  with 
ceaseless  waves. 

The  duration  of  this  vast  body  of  water, 
long:  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  the  part 
it  has  borne  in  determining  the  distribution 
of  material  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
the  stratified  rocks  and  alluvial  deposites,  the 
influence  of  the  wonderful  ocean- currents 
upon  climate  and  productions,  and  lastly,  the 
immense  utility  of  its  unbroken  surface,  ex- 
tending continuously  round  the  globe,  and 
furnishing  a  means  of  intercourse  between 
nations,  with  the  winds  alone  for  motive 
pow7er — these  are  all  considerations  engrossing 
the  thoughts  of  one  who  meditates  upon  the 
sea-side. 

I  know  of  no  sensation  more  in  harmony 
with  pure  and  elevated  thoughts,  than  that 
which  this  continuous  pulsation  of  the  sea 
brings  to  the  willing  ear.  It  chimes  in  with 
that  delicious  sadness  which  Humboldt  has 
said  "lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  heartfelt 
joys."  We  sit  upon  some  projecting  cliff 
and  watch  the  regular  and  successive  splash 
by  which,  for  countless  ages,  the  waves  have 
gone  on  beating  upon  their  rocky  barriers — 
the  sombre  blue  of  the  deep  changing  on  the 
crest  of  each  curling  wave  into  a  brilliant 
green,  which  in  turn  breaks  into  white  and 
prismatic  spray,  as  it  is  tossed  into  mid-air. 
As  with  delight  we  trace  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  these  charming  breakers,  whether 
dashed  upon  projecting  rocks  or.falling  gent- 
ly on  the  sandy  beach,  the  ceaseless  cadence 


seems  but  the  rhythm  of  that  glorious  hymn 
by  which  the  great  deep  proclaims  the  Hand 
that  made  it,  divine. 

Newport  is  the  most  favorably  situated  for 
a  variety  of  sea-shore  enjoyments  of  any  place 
I  have  visited.  Although  it  is  much  noted 
for  the  extravagance  of  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple who  resort  to  it  and  indulge  in  stylish 
dress  and  fine  equipages,  it  has  also  moderate 
homes  where  substantial  comfort  and  good 
society  may  be  realized,  out  of  the  sphere  of 
fashion  and  frivolity.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  water,  the  climate  is  moderated 
by  sea-breezes,  whether  from  the  east  or  west. 
Narragansett  Bay  furnishes  excellent  sailing, 
rowing  and  fishing,  and  the  young  people 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  water.  For 
surf- bathing  the  beach  is  rather  too  distant  for 
convenience,  but  many  enjoy  swimming  in  the 
still  water  of  the  bay.  Besides  the  ordinary 
sea-shore  conveniences,  there  are  excellent 
libraries  in  the  town.  The  Redwood  Library 
is  a  delightfnl  resort  for  those  fond  of  books, 
statuary,  pictures  and  antiquities.  Here  one 
may  spend  the  hours  which  might  otherwise 
hang  heavily,  in  pleasant  intercourse  with  the 
wise  and  good  of  former  times  and  our  own, 
who  have  spread  out  their  thoughts  in  books. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  water  is  the  most  invit- 
ing study,  and  its  living  inhabitants  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  the  land,  constantly 
furnish  the  student  of  Nature  with  objects  of 
interest,  A  pier  or  slip,  very  accessible  from 
our  lodgings,  displays  in  the  still  water  of  the 
bay  a  natural  aquarium  in  which  I  have 
found  many  things  to  examine  and  study. 
Of  these  perhaps  none  are  of  more  interest 
than  the  Medusas  or  jelly-fish.  These  beauti- 
ful objects  belong  to  the  great  class  of  radi- 
ates. As  seen  moving  around  in  the  still 
water  of  the  bay,  they  present  a  translucent 
convex  crown,  shaped  like  the  top  of  a  large 
mushroom,  of  varying  color  and  considerable 
lustre.  Under  this  are  tufts  of  tentacles, 
hanging  like  threads,  capable  of  being 
stretched  to  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  or 
contracted  to  a  few  inches.  A  central  mouth, 
which  the  animal  contracts  or  expands  at 
pleasure,  opens  into  the  large  cavity,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  stomach.  This  is  surround- 
ed by  a  drapery  of  beautiful  ribbon-like  ap- 
pendages, scolloped  at  the  edges,  and  hang- 
ing in  festoons  beneath.  The  Medusa  bears 
in  some  of  these,  vast  numbers  of  minute 
eggs,  which  mature  into  strange  forms,  pro- 
ducing immense  numbers  of  little  disks,  each 
of  which  grows  into  an  individual  like  the 
parent.  On  close  examination  of  one  that 
I  captured,  I  found  two  sets  of  muscles, 
differing  in  color  and  structure  from  the 
translucent  nmss,  running  round  the  under 
side  of  the  body  in  an  eight-sided  figure,  and 
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the  other  extended  from  this  to  the  ex- 
tremities ;  these  and  the  mouth  constitute 
all  the  well-defined  fibrous  structure  of 
this  strange  creature.  From  this  I  fear  the 
reader  will  have  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  jelly- 
fish. I  wish  every  one  could  see  the  exqui- 
site living  specimen  I  have  had  in  a  bucket 
for  a  day  or  two.  No  lace- work  could  be 
more  delicate  than  the  scolloped  edges  of  its 
almost  transparent  body.  Its  graceful  dome, 
inclined  in  the  direction  toward  which  it  de- 
signs to  move,  is  propelled  by  the  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  its  octagonal  and  radi- 
ated fibres.  Its  scillise  are  in  perpetual 
motion,  disturbing  the  water  so  as  to  form 
currents  by  which  the  floating  objects  on 
which  it  feeds  are  carried  toward  its  mouth. 
A  piece  of  meat  thrown  into  the  bucket  was 
soon  wrapped  in  its  furbelows  and  carried  into 
a  position  in  which  the  animal  could  derive 
nourishment  from  sucking  it:  then  the 
blanched  piece  was  dropped  as  useless.  The 
supposed  uses  of  the  jelly-fish  as  food  for  the 
whale  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean,  led  me  to 
investigate  the  composition  of  the  thick  gela- 
tinous part,  which  I  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
gelatine;  to  my  disappointment,  the  chemi- 
cal test  for  this  nutritious  substance  revealed 
a  very  small  quantity,  and  finding  it  appa- 
rently destitute  of  albumen,  I  could  in  no 
way  account  for  the  composition  of  this 
mass  of  organic  material.  The  mystery  was 
solved  only  on  drying  the  animal  on  a  sheet 
of  glazed  paper.  I  then  found  that  its  weight 
was  made  up  of  water  held  into  shape  by  an 
exceedingly  small  proportion  of  tissue.  A 
specimen  that  would  weigh  a  pound  when 
taken  from  the  sea,  would  dry  down,  perhaps, 
to  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  whale 
must  consume  millions  of  them  to  be  materi- 
ally benefited  by  their  nourishment. 

My  space  will  not  allow  of  other  details  of 
this  wonderful  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  or  of 
the  several  other  kinds  which  I  captured  and 
examined.  The  phosphorescent  varieties 
which  sparkle  in  the  water  at  night  and  de- 
compose the  sun's  ray  in  the  daytime  are  es- 
pecially interesting  and  beautiful.  For  the 
present  I  will  say  farewell. 

Your  friend,  E.  Parrish. 


A  MEETING-HOUSE  REOPENED. 

It  will  no  doubt  interest  our  readers  to 
know  that  a  small  meeting  house,  which  was 
attended  by  William  Penn  whilst  ho  lived 
at  Wormhlghust,  has  recently  been  re- 
opened. 

This  meetinghouse  is  situated  between 
Shipley  and  Billinghurst  in  Sussex,  and  is 
in  the  parish  of  Thakehaui,  although  some 
distance  from  that  village.  Meetings  appear 
to  have  been  settled  in  those  parts  at  a  \  on- 


early  period  of  our  Society,  some  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  records  going  back  as  far 
as  the  year  1656.  The  property  at  Thake- 
ham,  including  two  acres  of  ground,  was 
bought  by  Friends  for  £20  in  the  year  1633, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  very  little  al- 
tered since  that  time.  It  is  thought  that 
many  Friends  who  attended  this  meeting 
went  with  William  Penn  to  America,  or 
joined  him  while  there,  and  that  the  meeting 
was  therefore  reduced;  but  it  was  not  dis- 
continued for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

About  fifteen  months  since  the  two  Month- 
ly Meetings  of  Dorking,  Horsham,  and  Guild- 
ford, and  Lewis  and  Chichester,  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  holding 
meetings,  which  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  are  much  appreciated  by 
the  people  who  live  around,  some  of  them 
being  in  habit  of  walking  several  miles  to 
attend.  The  morning  meeting  is  held  after 
the  manner  of  Friends;  but  that  in  the  after- 
noon is  for  Scripture,  and  tract  reading,  and 
the  attendance  is  very  much  larger.  A 
school  for  children  is  also  held,  and  is  at- 
tended by  those  who  live  near. 

The  meetings  arranged  for  by  the  commit- 
tee ate  held  fortnightly  ;  but  a  woman  Friend 
has  believed  it  right  to  go  and  sit  with  those 
who  are  inclined  to  meet  with  her  on  the  in- 
tervening First-days.  No  meeting  has  yet 
been  held  without  one  or  more  Friends  being 
present,  and  the  people  do  not  seem  ready  to 
hold  meetings  by  themselves  ;  but,  it  is  hoped, 
they  may  do  so  at  a  future  time.  There  is 
no  other  place  of  worship  for  a  long  distance, 
and  the  people  are  in  a  very  neglected  state. 
A  wide  door  for  usefulness  is  therefore  open 
to  Friends.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  meetingdiouse  should  have  been  a 
closed  one  for  so  long  a  time,  when  a  place 
of  worship  was  urgently  needed  by  the  people 
who  live  around. — British  Friend. 


THE  INDIAN. 
Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave  — 
Their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  off  the  crested  wave  ; 
That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 
There  rings  no  huuter's  shout ; 
Bat  their  name  is  on  your  waters  — 
Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 
Yes,  where  Ontario's  billow, 
Like  ocean's  surge  is  curled, 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 
The  echoes  of  the  world  — 
Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 
Rich  tribute  from  the  west, 
And  the  Rappahanmvk  sweetly  sleeps 
On  green  Virginia's  breast. 
Ye  say  their  cone  like  cabins 
That  clustered  o'er  the  vale 
Have  disappeared  like  withered  leavei 
Before  the  autumn  gale  ; 
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But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 
Their  baptism  ou  your  shore, 
Their  everlasting  rivers  speak 
Their  dialect  of  yore. 
Ye  deem  these  red-browed  brethren 
The  insects  of  an  hour, 
Forgotten  or  despised  amid 
The  regions  of  their  power; 
Ye  drive  them  from  their  fathers'  lands, 
Ye  break,  of  faith,  the  seal ; 
But  can  ye  from  the  court  of  heaven 
Exclude  their  last  appeal? 
[  Ye  see  their  unresisting  tribes, 
With  toil  worn  steps  and  slow, 
Onward  through  trackless  deserts  press — 
A  caravan  of  woe. 

Think  ye  the  Eternal's  ear  is  deaf — 
His  cloudless  vision  dim — 
Think  ye  the  soul's  blood  cannot  cry 
From  that  far  land  to  Him  ? 

— L.  Sigourney. 


THE  BEACH  AT  EVENTIDE. 
There  is  no  solitude  like  this.    The  beach, 

Stretching  afar,  lapped  by  the  sluggish  wave, 
Is  silent,  save  the  murmurous  tones  that  reach 

The  listening  ear,  soft,  musical  and  grave  ; 
Tones  that  the  winds  take  up  and  bear  along, 
Mingling  their  sweetness  with  the  land-bird's  song. 
The  sea-bird  on  its  lagging  wing  doth  call 

Its  wandering  mate  to  track  the  shining  sand  ; 
No  other  noise  save  the  hushed  winds  doth  fall 

Upon  the  soothing  silence  ;  cool  and  bland 
The  zephyrs  come,  sweeping  old  ocean's  breast, 
Charming  to  peace  its  bosom  of  unrest. 
As  thus  the  waters  sleep  'neath  tender  skies, 

That  bathe  them  in  their  own  celestial  hue, 
Let  their  calm  influence  still  the  storms  that  rise 

In  the  o'erburdened  heart,  and  plant  anew 
Undying  hope  and  strength  and  patience  still, 
To  grasp  the  good  or  bide  the  coming  ill. 
For  He  who  slumbers  not,  but  keeps  alway 
'   His  watch  o'er  ocean  deeps,  their  ebb  and  flow, 
Seeth  the  surging  tides  that,  day  by  day, 

Through  human  hearts  forever  come  and  go  ; 
His,  his  alone,  the  plummet  that  can  sound 
The  depths  of  both — dark,  restless  and  profound. 

— Evening  Bulletin. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE   DO  WITH  BOYS? 

What  shall  we  do  with  boys?  What  shall 
parents  do  who  live  in  towns  and  cities  ?  What 
shall  professional  men  do  whose  children  can- 
not participate  in  their  parent's  work. 

Instead  of  keeping  them  anxiously  within 
doors,  thrust  them  out  as  much  as  possible. 
Do  not  let  watching  become  spying.  Let 
children  have  sports  and  companions,  and 
unwatched  liberty.  Put  them  upon  their 
honor.  Boys  will  early  respond  to  this.  Do 
not  make  too  much  of  their  mistakes  and 
faults.  How  can  one  be  a  child  and  not  be 
full  of  faults  ?  Explain  their  mistakes  gen- 
tly. Be  patient !  Wait  for  them  !  Children 
must  have  time  to  grow.  Somebody  had  to 
wait  for  you.  Never  let  fear  make  a  gulf 
between  the  child  and  you.  Within  due 
bounds  liberty  is  the  best  thing  for  a  child, 


as  it  is  for  a  man.  It  will  lead  to  irregulari- 
ties, but  out  of  these  will  come  experience, 
and,  gradually,  self-control.  The  object  of 
all  family  government  is  to  teach  children  to 
get  along  without  being  governed.  They 
must  therefore  be  trusted  ;  even  if  they  abuse 
it,  they  must  be  trusted.  Keep  them  busy 
with  pleasant  work,  if  possible.  Awaken  in 
them  curiosity  about  the  things  which  lie 
around  them.  A  very  little  instruction  will 
make  children  curious  of  plants,  minerals, 
natural  history,  of  literary  curiosities,  auto- 
graphs, postage-stamp  collections,  and  a  thou- 
sand things  which  will  inspire  pleasure  in 
their  reason  rather  than  in  their  appetites. 

Never  scold  children,  but  soberly  and  quiet- 
ly reprove.  Do  not  employ  shame  except  in 
extreme  cases.  The  suffering  is  acute;  it 
hurts  self-respect  in  the  child  to  reprove  a 
child  before  the  family  ;  to  ridicule  it,  to 
tread  down  its  feelings  ruthlessly,  is  to  wake 
in  its  bosom  malignant  feelings.  A  child  is 
defenceless ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  argue.  He 
is  often  tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  a 
second.  He  finds  himself  of  little  use.  Heis 
put  at  things  he  don't  care  for,  and  withheld 
from  things  which  he  does  like.  He  is  made 
the  convenience  of  grown-up  people ;  is  hardly 
supposed  to  have  any  rights,  except  in  a  cor- 
ner, as  it  were ;  is  sent  hither  and  thither, 
made  to  get  up  or  sit  down  for  everybody's 
convenience  but  his  own  ;  is  snubbed  and  cate- 
chised until  he  learns  to  dodge  government 
and  elude  authority,  and  then  be  wThipped  for 
being  "  such  a  lying  whelp  that  no  one  can 
believe  you." 

Well,  well ;  girls  may  have  the  hardest  time 
of  it  in  after-life,  but  for  the  first  fifteen  years 
boys  are  the  sufferers.  H.  W.  B. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  GENIUS. 

We  sometimes  think  of  genius  as  a  way- 
ward, fickle  faculty  ;  but  it  is  rather  that  per- 
sistent power  of  the  soul  which,  like  faith, 
"laughs  at  impossibilities,"  and  cuts  its  way 
through  every  obstacle.  The  life  of  Charles 
Goodyear  ill  ustrates  this  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  Scientific  American  says: — We  presume 
that  the  story  of  his  eventful  life  will  be  made 
public  in  some  formal  mode,  and  we  will  not 
attempt  fully  to  trace  the  progress  of  his 
inventions.  It  was  in  1834  that  Mr.  Goodyear 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
India  rubber.  There  was  a  mystery  about 
this  tropical  gum  which  gave  it  a  strange 
charm  to  his  imagination.  It  was  not  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  appeared  from  time 
to  time  only  as  a  rare  curiosity  brought  from 
foreign  lands.  The  savages  who  possessed  it 
kept  the  mode  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  a 
profound  secret.  It  was  found  only  under  the 
burning  sun  of  the  equator,  in  the  gloomy 
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swamps  of  the  unexplored  Amazon,  or  the  1 
jungles  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  nature  was  ] 
as  mysterious  as  its  origin  ;  the  chemists  who  \ 
examined  it  were  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  ] 
make  it  of  practical  use.  Ingenious  men,  < 
abroad  and  at  home,  had  attempted  to  solve  ' 
the  mystery,  but  all  had  failed.  That  it  was  j 
of  immense  value  in  the  arts,  to  supply  a  ( 
thousand  wants  of  civilized  life,  was  obvious  , 
to  all,  but  the  elastic  gum  kept  its  own  mys-  i 
terious  secret,  and  there  was  no  clew  to  the 
discovery. 

To  discover  the  secret  and  solve  the  problem 
became  the  dream  of  Charles  Goodyear's  life. 
The  difficulties  and  failures  which  he  en- 
countered only  made  it  more  dear  to  him. 
He  asked  aid  from  men  of  science,  but  they 
discouraged  him ;  his  associates  abandoned 
the  pursuit  in  despair :  his  friends,  one  after 
another,  left  him,  but  he  only  clung  the  closer 
to  his  cherished  faith.    In  one  of  the  contests 
by  which  pirates  of  his  invention  sought  to 
rob  him  of  his  rights,  the  veil  was  half  with- 
drawn from  the  life  of  the  inventor,  and  a 
few  details  of  the  privations  which  he  endured 
were  given.    He  was  in  such  extreme  penury 
that  his  bed  was  sold  from  under  him;  he  was 
so  poor  that  it  was  said  he  could  not  buy  an 
ounce  of  tea  on  credit.    In  the  dead  of  winter 
there  was  no  food  in  his  house,  aud  no  fuel 
for  fire.    This  was  not  the  struggle  of  a  few 
months  only,  but  it  was  the  story  of  years; 
for  it  was  not  till  1844,  after  ten  years  of  toil, 
that  he  perfected  and  patented  his  discovery. 
His  labor,  however,  did  not  cease,  and  even 
to  the  hour  of  his  death  he  was  devoted  to  the 
favorite  pursuit  on  which  he  lavished  the 
immense  sums  which  he  received  from  his 
patents.    His  life  was  subject  to  the  strangest 
vicissitudes.    He  went  from  a  poor  debtors' 
prison  to  a  palace,  in  Paris.    The  man  who 
was  an  object  of  cold  contempt  in  an  obscure 
village,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  received 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  a  reward  of  his 
genius.    In  Europe,  as  well  as  America,  his 
name  was  honored  and  his  merits  appreciated, 
but  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he  was  the  same 
enthusiastic  and  patient  inventor.  Charles 
Goodyear  has  well  been  called  the  American 
Palissy,  and  to  his  last  hour  he  acted  on  the 

Erinciple  that  God  did  not  create  him  to  leave 
im  idle. —  The  Amer.  Presbyterian. 

For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC, 
FOR  SEVENTH  NtONTH, 
(ContiniiOil  from  page  384.) 
There  was  so  much  of  interest  to  record  last  month 
in  reference  to  the  weather,  that  it  was  deemed  best 
not  to  encroach  too  much  on  the  valuable  space  of 
the  Intelligencer,  and  to  divide  it  iuto  two  numbers. 
We  therefore  return  to  the  "  heated  term, "  which 


has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  comment,  under 
the  belief  that  we  have  never  passed  through  two 
such  consecutive  Sixth  and  Seventh  months.  Our 
own  diary  carries  us  back  to  the  year  1834,  and  we 
have  "Pe«Vce's"  valuable  records  back  to  1790,  in- 
clusive. We  have  carefully  examined  all  these,  and 
have  prepared  a  tabular  statement  for  that  long  pe- 
riod of  eighty  one  years,  from  which  we  append 
below  all  the  means  of  the  two  months  that  will 
aggregate  154  degrees  and  over,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  these  surmises  were  not  without  some  founda- 
tion : 


Mean  of 

Mean  of 

Sixth  mo. 

Seventh  mo. 

Aggregates. 

1791, 

—  74. 

80. 

154. 

1793, 

—  76. 

si. 

157. 

1798, 

—  74. 

80. 

154. 

1822, 

—  75. 

80. 

155. 

1825, 

—  75. 

80. 

155. 

1828, 

—  77. 

80. 

157. 

1831, 

—  77. 

78. 

155. 

1838, 

—  75. 

81. 

156. 

1856, 

—  74.44 

79.68 

154.52 

1870, 

—  71.21 

80.61 

157.82 

During  the  above  period  there  were  only  nine 
other  years  when  the  aggregates  reached  150  degrees 
and  upward,  while  it  will  also  be  seen  there  were 
only  two  years,  1793  and  1828,  when  it  reached 
within  a  fraction  of  a  degree  of  the  present. 

It  would  be  well  to  add  that  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  first  eight  days  of  this  month  was  7v.  ; 
degrees.  This  is  2.09  degrees  higher  than  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  2.99  degrees  higher  than  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  past  eighty  years. 

Nor  has  this  intense  heat  been  confined  to  this 
locality,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  following  clippings  : 
On  the  16th  it  was  stated  that  "  In  Chicago,  for 
eight  or  ten  days  past,  the  thermometer  has  1  aver- 
aged 93  degrees  in  the  shade.'  St.  Louis  also  com- 
plains of  the  heat,  the  thermometer  there  having 
reached  100  on  Wednesday." 

On  the  20th  we  are  told  that  u  Out  west  the  heat 
is  intense,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  Chi- 
cago the  temperature  is  the  highest  ever  known,  the 
thermometer  for  a  week  past,  between  9  A.  M.  and 
6  P.  M.,  ranging  from  97  to  104  degrees.  Deaths 
from  sunstroke  are  numerous." 

While  one  of  the  western  editors  must  have  been 
heated  almost  up  to  boiling  poiut,  he  thus  effer- 
vesced :  "The  St.  Louis  Times  claims  for  that  city 
the  title  of  'The  World's  Bake-Oven,'  and  in  proof 
of  the  claim  it  presents  the  following  figures  for  last 
week,  as  recorded  by  several  thermometers,  giving 
the  average  at  three  o'clock  1'.  M.  each  day:  Sun- 
day, 100;  Monday,  100;  Tuesday,  98  ;  Wednesday, 
100;  Thursday,  101;  Friday,  101;  Saturday,  9S— 
mean  average,  99  3  7.  The  average  of  ttie  previous 
week  was  94i_  ;  that  of  the  heated  term,  three  weeks 
ago,  94." 

We  hesitate  at  making  our  review  so  lengthy  ; 
and  yet  we  think  the  following  description  of  I  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  occurring  on  the  18th  of  the 
mouth,  worthy  of  preservation  : 

"Singular  Shoicer  of  Rain. — The  rain  shower 
which  prevailed  a  short  time  on  Monday  afternoon 
maybe  considered  somewhat  remarkable,  if  it  were 
not  in  reality  a  phenomenon.  In  West  Philadelphia 
the  raiu  came  down  in  torrents  for  live  minutes  ;  in 
the  central  part  of  east  I'hiladelphia  it  was  ft  pleas- 
ant shower;  in  the  vicinity  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
streets  the  shower  was  preceded  by  large  drops, 
many  of  them  making  marks  upon  the  sidewalks  At 
least  three  inches  iu  diameter,  and  about  three  feet 
apart.    The  shower  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  the 
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sun  shiniug  all  the  time,  giving  the  rain  drops  the 
appearance  of  silver.  Several  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant very  little  or  no  rain  fell.  In  the  '  neck,'  which 
is  the  southern  rural  part  of  Philadelphia,  the 
shower  assumed  all  the  power  of  a  huge  water 
spout.  It  lasted  not  over  five  minutes,  but  the 
surface  of  the  '  neck'  was  filled  with  water  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep  in  the  low  lands.  Several  miles 
of  meadow  land  were  entirely  inundated,  and  many 
of  the  grazing  cattle  came  very  near  drowning.  Ail 
the  draining  ditches,  Hollander's  creek,  Oldman's 
creek,  and  other  natural  streams,  were  so  much 
overflowed  that  the  water  had  not  entirely  disap- 
peared yesterday  afternoon.  Such  a  fall  of  water 
was  never  seen  in  that  section  before.  Even  Stone- 
house  lane,  Stamper's  lane,  Maiden  lane,  and  other 
thoroughfares,  were  two  feet  under  water.  In  the 
higher  grounds,  where  the  water  subsided  first, 
thousands  of  small  frogs,  or  'hoptoads,'  appeared, 
jumping  about  in  all  directions."  J.  M.  Ellis. 
Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  4,  1870. 

The  Art  of  Being  Happy  lies  in  the 
power  of  extracting  happiness  from  common 
things !  If  we  pitch  our  expectations  high, 
if  we  are  arrogant  in  our  pretensions,  if  we 
will  not  be  happy  except  when  our  self  love 
is  gratified,  our  pride  stimulated,  our  vanity 
fed,  or  a  fierce  excitement  kindled,  then  we 
shall  have  but  little  satisfaction  out  of  this 
life  !  The  whole  globe  is  a  museum  to  those 
wrho  have  eyes  to  see. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  21st,  Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Orange,  N.Y.,  10$  A.M. 

"       "  Orangeville,  N.Y.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"       "  Catawissa,  Pa.,  4  P.M. 

"       "  Gunpowder,  Md.,  (old  house,)  10  A.M. 

"       "  Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 

"     28th,  Cape  May,  N.J.,  10  A.M. 

9th  mo.  4th,  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  Westfield,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"       "  Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  3 J  P.M. 

"  Youkers,  N.  Y.,  10|  A.M. 

"  Junius,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


I  T  K  M  S . 

Early  American  History. — The  New  York  World 
contains  a  letter  from  a  French  savant  who  claims 
that  far  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  deciphering  manuscripts  and  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions m  Mexico.  This  gentleman,  besides  carrying 
on  his  investigations  at  his  own  expense,  was,  in 
18dl,  placed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  Com- 
mission for  the  scientific  exploration  of  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Maximilian.  The  results  of  these 
twenty  years'  labors  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  History  of  the  Civilized  INations  of  Mexico 
and  Central  Anaer  ca,  in  four  volumes  ;  The  Sacred 
Books  and  Myths  of  the  American  Nations  ;  dram- 
mars  of  the  Dialects  and  Explanations  of  the  Meth- 
ods of  Writing  and  of  Deciphering  Inscriptions. 
The  above  woiks  are  written  in  French,  and  this 
scientific  explorer  is  now  engaged  in  translating 
into  French  "  The  Annals  of  Mexico,"  commencing, 
it  is  alleged,  10,500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
These  annals,  it  is  stated,  were  compiled  by  the 
sacerdotal  colleges  of  ancient  times,  and  record  the 
various  changes  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  ex- 


tensive migrations  of  the  large  tribes  at  different 

periods. 

Tea  in  Baskets  — The  method  of  packing  the  tea 
which  is  sent  from  Shanghai  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  over  the  Pacific  Railroad,  is  very  peculiar. 
The  tea  is  placed  in  small  baskets  holding  one 
pound  each,  and  three  of  these  baskets  are  adjust- 
ed to  the  mouths  of  three  others  and  strapped  to- 
gether. Then  fifteen  tof  these  parcels  of  six  bas- 
kets are  made  up  into  a  pack  ge  and  securely  cov- 
ered with  matting,  and  in  this  style  the  tea  is  sent 
to  market.  It  is  asserted  that  a  cargo  of  teas  can 
be  sent  from  Shanghai  or  Fow  Chow  to  Chicago  in 
forty- five  days.  The  freights  are  $3.2r)  per  hundred 
pounds  to  San  Francisco,  thence  by  Pacific  Railroad 
to  Chicago,  $4.20,  maMcg  $7  45  from  Shanghai  to 
Chicago.  The  through  freight  by  rail  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  is  $6  per  hundred,  so  that 
the  cost  to  the  Atlantic  States  is  f  9  25.  The  tea,  it 
is  asserted,  is  of  a  good  strong  flavor,  and  perfectly 
sound.  A  short  tin  e  ago,  a  cargo  of  11,000  pack- 
ages, or  990,000  pounds,  of  tea  was  sent  to  New 
York  by  this  route,  and  more  recently,  a  cargo  of 
40,000  pounds  was  sent  to  Boston. 

SroTs  on  the  Sun. — The  Chicago  Tribune  says 
that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spot-clusters  ever 
Been  on  the  sun  is  now  visible  on  that  side  which 
is  turned  towards  us,  and  situated  in  about  15  de- 
grees of  sun  latitude.  An  observation.  Uken  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Seventh  mo.  29th,  showed 
a  group  of  fourteen  spots,  most  of  them  small,  but 
the  c-ntral  one  very  large.  The  principal  spot  was 
intensely  black  and  shaped  something  like  a  miuie 
bu  let,  the  axis  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  sun's 
equator  ;  it  was  about  11,000  miles  broad  by  20,- 
000  miles  in  length.  Around  it  was  a  monster  pe- 
numbra, its  outline  corresponding  almost  exactly 
with  that  of  the  spot  proper,  except  at  the  apex  of 
the  bullet  shaped  mass,  where  it  flowed  off,  forming 
a  wavy  tail  which  extended  fully  100,000  mi.'es, 
running  east,  and  then  curving  around  to  the  north. 
The  tail  portion  enc  esed  three  of  the  smaller  spotr>, 
and  just  touched  the  out-ide  of  two  others,  The 
appearance  of  the  penumbra  in  the  telescope  can 
best  be  likened  to  that  of  a  closely  woven  spider's 
web,  which  had  been  thickly  strewn  over  with  dust 
particles.  The  diameter  of  the  penumbra  at  its 
broadest  part  was  a  little  more  than  28,000  miles, 
and  its  total  area  750,000,000  of  miles,  or  one  pait 
in  880  of  the  total  apparent  surface  of  the  sun.  On 
the  evening  of  Eighth  mo.  1st,  the  black  nucleus 
had  become  nearly  round  and  the  penumbra  had 
changed  correspondingly,  while  its  tail  was  consid- 
erably shortened  and  streamed  out  almost  on  a 
right  line  from  the  larger  portion.  The  smaller 
spots  retained  nearly  the  same  relative  positions, 
but  two  of  them  had  visibly  increased  in  bize  since 
Seventh  mo.  z9th. — Public  Ledger. 

Charles  Dickens's  Will. — The  subjoined  extract 
from  the  wi:l  of  Charles  Dickens  will  be  read  with 
interest : 

"I  desire  that  my  name  be  inscribed  in  plain 
English  letters  on  my  tomb.  I  conjure  my  friends 
on  no  account  to  make  me  the  subject  of  auy  monu- 
ment, memorial,  or  testimonial  whatever.  I  rest 
my  cairn  to  the  remembrance  of  my  country  on  my 
published  works,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  my 
friends  in  their  experience  of  me  in  addition  there- 
to. I  commit  my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jtsus  Christ  ;  anil  exhort 
my  dear  chi  dren  humbly  to  try  to  guide  themselves 
by  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  in  its  broad 
spirit,  and  to  put  no  faith  in  any  man's  narrow  con- 
struction of  its  letters  here  or  there," 
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1  EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  389  ) 

Our  Friends  visited  a  number  of  relatives 
iand  friends  during  their  homeward  journey, 
tand  attended  a  few  meetings  beside  those 
jgiven  in  our  extracts ;  but  as  there  was  noth- 
ing of  especial  interest  to  note,  we  pass  over  a 
period  of  several  days  until  their  arrival  at 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  where  they  were  left  by 
their  kind  friends  J.  Shinn  and  wife,  who  had 
itaken  them  in  their  carriage  a  distance  of  700 
imiles. 

11th  mo.  Went  to  Wm.  Nichols's;  he  and 
his  wife  Cassandra  are  very  kind  friends. 
^Attended  Middleton  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
at  Columbiana,  to  satisfaction.  Sixth-day 
afternoon  was  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  lor  Salem  Quarter.  Those  present, 
being  but  few  ior  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  were 

('encouraged  and  stirred  up  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  discipline  and  order  of  our  religious 
iSociety.  Seventh- day  was  the  general  Quar- 
terly Meeting;  the  house  was  not  large,  but 
full.  The  meeting-houses  generally  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  are  but  one  story,  and  appear 
small  to  me,  compared  with  those  in  Penna. 
md  New  Jersey.  I  t  was  testified  among  them 
that  there  was  not  so  much  in  words  as  in  Life 
ind  practice — and  that  of  latter  times  1  had 
n  lot  much  confidence  in  words;  that  habits  of 
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life,  if  not  good,  were  not  easily  changed,  and 
that  it  required  c  onsiderable  care  and  watch- 
fulness to  become  established  in  truth  and 
righteousness.  Hence  the  importance  of  set- 
ting out  right  and  of  forming  correct  habits, 
and  of  parents  and  heads  of  families  attending 
to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  and  teaching 
it  diligently  to  their  children,  as  commanded 
to  Israel.  (See  Deut.  vi.  4-(J.)  Truth  rose 
into  dominion,  and  its  testimonies  were  ex- 
alted over  all.  The  sincere-hearted  were  com- 
forted and  encouraged.  All  praise  is  due  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  The  business 
of  the  meeting  was  well  conducted  ;  all  op- 
posing spirits  were  in  subjection,  and  the  meet* 
ing  ended  in  harmony  and  peace.  It  seemed 
like  a  seal  and  crown  to  our  labors  in  this 
journey.  Many  Friends  came  to  Wm.  Nich- 
ols's, where  we  homed  ;  last  night  they  lodged 
sixteen  comfortably,  and  it  seemed  as  if  al- 
most half  the  meeting  came  here  to  dine  to- 
day. 

On  First  day,  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month, 
Wm.  Nichols,  our  kind  host,  set  out  with  u^ 
in  his  carriage  to  Beaver;  meeting  appointed 
at  4  o'clock  P.M. ;  distance  K8  miles.  Meet- 
ing was  not  large,  the  notice  not  getting  there 
much  before  we  did:  there  was  not  time  to 
spread  it  generally.  In  the  meeting,  man's 
accountability  to  his  Creator  ami  the  ground 
of  it  was  set  forth.  The  testimony  of  Truth 
was  against  skepticism,  &Q»,  and  the  meeting 
was  crowned  with  a  sense  of  Divine  goodness. 
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Next  morning  W.  N.,  after  taking  us  down 
to  the  boat,  took  leave  of  us  and  went  on  his 
way  home,  and  we  on  our  way  to  Pittsburgh  ; 
and  the  same  evening  took  passage  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  we  arrived  Sixth-day  after- 
noon ;  and  home  next  day,  Eleventh  mo.  15, 
and  found  all  well. 

We  all  have  cause  to  praise  and  bless, 
honor,  reverence,  obey  and  adore  Divine 
Providence,  the  Living  and  Eternal  God,  who 
is  everlastingly  worthy  :  His  mercies  endure 
forever,  and  are  new  every  morning. 

We  travelled  in  this  journey  and  visit  about 
2000  miles— between  1000  and  1100  of  it  in 
carriages  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Visited  about 
fifty  meetings  besides  the  two  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, and  were  in  the  two  States  ninety-two 
days,  and  from  home  one  hundred  and  two 
days. 

This  journey  cost  me  between  eighty  and 
ninety  dollars.  I  have  never  made  the  gos- 
pel chargeable  to  others,  but  have  always 
paid  my  own  expenses.      Sam'l  Comfort. 

1846,  2d  mo. — My  wife  and  I,  accompanied 
by  Jeremiah  Bunting,  attended  the  Monthly 
Meetings  in  Bucks  Quarter.  14th.  I  went  to 
Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  Stephen  Wool- 
ston.  First-day  the  15th.  Attended  Spruce 
St.  meeting  in  the  morning,  Green  St.  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Cherry  St.  in  the  evening — all 
to  good  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind,  and 
to  the  comforting  and  encouragement  of  some 
tried  ones,  and  to  the  exaltation  of  the  power, 
mercy  and  goodness  of  the  infinitely  wise 
Creator.    16th.  Returned  home. 

Fifth  mo.  9th.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  Phila- 
delphia. Attended  two  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  It  ad- 
journed to  8  o'clock  Fourth-day  morning. 
Met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  and  after 
being  together  a  reasonable  time,  adjourned 
to  Sixth-day  morning  at  8  o'clock.  Met 
agreeably  to  adjournment,  but  not  getting 
quite  through,  adjourned  to  Seventh-day 
morning  at  8  o'clock.  Met  at  the  time  ad- 
journed to,  and  after  being  together  about 
three  and  a  half  hours,  adjourned  to  next 
year.  10th.  At  meeting  First-day  morning 
at  Spruce  St.,  afternoon  at  Cherry  St.  We 
were  silent  in  both.  11th.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing began,  and  held  by  adjournments  till 
Sixth-day  afternoon.  It  was  large,  and  a 
profitable  meeting. 

Eighth  mo.  31st  and  Ninth  mo.  1st.  My  wife 
and  I  attended  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Mount  Holly.  2d.  Returned  home.  17th. 
I  went  to  Philadelphia  in  the  afternoon.  18th. 
Attended  Spruce  St.  Mo.  Meeting  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  Indian  Committee  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  another  committee  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.    19th.  Returned  home. 

Tenth  mo.  I  obtained  a  minute  of  the  unity 


of  Friends  to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. My  wife  also  had  a  like  minute  to  ac- 
company me.  The  Yearly  Meeting  opened 
the  26th,  and  progressed  in  the  usual  busi- 
ness. 28th.  Public  meeting  at  both  houses. 
I  went  to  Oldtown,  and  had  service  in  the 
meeting.  The  opening  was — That  it  was  no 
evidence  of  Divine  displeasure  to  be  afflicted, 
tried,  proved  and  tempted.  Instances  were 
presented  from  Scripture  in  evidence,  and 
some  enlargement  followed.  The  subject  was 
brought  home  to  some  present,  and  solemnity 
spread  over  the  meeting.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Yearly  Meeting  met  at  3  o'clock.  A  con- 
cern came  upon  me  to  visit  the  Women's 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. Way  opened  freely  for  the  visit.  Truth 
owned  the  concern,  and  the  minds  of  the 
mothers  were  strengthened  and  encouraged  to 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
toward  their  tender  offspring — to  bring  them 
to  Christ,  &c.  It  was  a  tendering,  profitable 
season.  29th.  In  this  sitting  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  a  concern  arose  in  my  mind, — ut- 
terance was  given  to  it,  and  it  went  forth  to 
the  fathers  and  children, — that  the  first  and 
greatest  concern  of  the  fathers  for  the  chil- 
dren should  be  that  they  might  be  found 
Avalking  in  the  Truth;  and  that  the  fathers 
should  never  give  out,  though  they  should  see 
no  immediate  good  effect,  but  continue  to  i 
labor  faithfully  to  the  end.  Their  labors 
might  be  a  blessing  to  the  children,  even  after 
the  parents  were  called  from  works  to  rewards. 
The  youth  were  invited  to  espouse  the  Truth 
as  held  and  set  forth  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  which 
is  comprehended  the  principles  and  testimo- 
nies of  our  religious  Society ;  and  they  (the 
youth)  were  called  to  the  practice  of  our 
Christian  testimonies,  and  encouraged  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Divine  Teacher  in  their  own 
breasts,  and  refrain  from  all  that  was  hurtful, 
and  from  all  vain  and  light  reading,  prefer- 
ring such  as  was  edifying.  The  address  had  a 
solemnizing  tendency.  The  meeting  closed 
at  this  sitting  under  a  solemn  covering. 

First  day,  11th  mo.  1st.  I  attended  Green 
St.  meeting  in  the  forenoon,  Cherry  St.  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  one  appointed 
by  Geo.  F.  White  at  Spruce  St.  meeting- 
house. 2d.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders.  3d.  General  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing— a  profitable  meeting.  4th.  Returned 
home.  30th.  I  attended  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  at  Crosswicks.  The 
great  importance  of  rightly,  governing  our 
thoughts  was  a  little  spoken  of. 

Twelfth  mo.  1st.  General  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing.   I  was  silent.    15th.  I  went  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  afternoon.    16th.  Attended  j 
Cherry  St.  Mo.  Meeting  to  satisfaction.  17th. 
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Attended  Green  St.  Mo.  Meeting.  A  snowy 
day  ;  stormed  and  blew  hard  :  a  good  meeting, 
but  smaller  than  usual.  18th.  The  snow  had 
blown  off  the  north  side  of  the  pavement  and 
left  a  sheet  of  glib  ice.  Upon  coming  out  of 
my  brother  John's,  and  the  instant  rny  foot 
touched  the  ice,  my  heels  flew  up,  and  the 
back  of  my  head  struck  the  edge  of  the  bot- 
tom marble  step  with  full  force.  1  was  stunned; 
a  gash  was  cut  by  the  force  of  the  blow  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  to  the  skull  bone. 
It  bled  considerably.  I  soon  came  to  myself 
again,  and  John  helped  me  into  the  house. 
I  had  but  little  pain  or  headache.  The  next 
afternoon  I  came  home  in  the  cars,  and  felt 
no  inconvenience  in  the  travel.  I  esteem  it 
a  Providential  deliverance,  the  blow  being  so 
heavy,  and  I  suffered  so  little  in  consequence 
of  it.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  special  provi- 
dences of  the  Most  High,  and  desire  to  hold 
it  in  grateful  remembrance  as  such,  and  to 
devote  more  fully  the  remainder  of  my  days 
to  the  service  of  my  Divine  Master  and  Al- 
mighty Preserver,  whom  I  desire  to  honor, 
praise  and  obey  in  time  and  in  eternity,  for 
he  is  worthy,  worthy,  worthy.  23d.  At  meet- 
ing. When  the  creature  is.  completely  sub- 
jected to  the  Creator — when  the  human  na- 
ture in  us  is  entirely  changed  into  the  Divine 
— the  mind  and  soul  become  clothed  with 
goodness  and  love  as  with  a  mantle,  and  the 
Lord  becomes  our  teacher  and  strength  ;  and 
if  temptations  arise — if  any  propensity  of  our 
!  fleshly  nature  is  excited  and  craves  an  indul- 
gence which  is  not  sanctioned  by  Divine  Wis- 
i  dom,  Reason  and  Truth — it  is  promptly  re- 
strained and  the  Divine  harmony  preserved. 

1847.  1st  mo.  9th.  At  Monthly  Meeting  I 
vwas  concerned  to  express — If  the  members  of 
I  the  Society  of  Friends  were  as  firm  and  as 
(faithful  as  primitive  Friends  were,  it  would 
!  be  well  now  for  the  Society.    Early  Friends 
suffered  long  and  patiently  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  testimonies  Truth  called  them  to  bear, 
[and  by  their  faithfulness  and  perseverance 
:  they  purchased  freedom  and  religious  liberty 
;  for  those  that  succeeded  them — and  let  us  not 
>set  light  by  any  of  those  things  for  which 
they  so  deeply  suffered.    13th.  At  meeting. 
iMow  few  there  are  who  attain  to  that  fulness 
of  joy  and  degree  of  perfection  that  humanity 
is  capable  of  through  attention  and  obedience 
to  the  Divine  Law  and  Light — the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  Life  inwardly  revealed.    17th.  We 
are  all  passing  along  on  our  journey  through 
illfe — how  long  or  how  short  it  may  be  is  un- 
certain.   The  main  thing  is  to  be  prepared 
for  the  great  and  final  change.    20th,  We 
area  favored  people  alter  all,  and  have  much 
cause  for  gratitude  and  thankfulness.  25th. 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.    It  is  as 
needful  to  wait  to  know  what  to  answer  when 


reproved  as  it  is  to  wait  to  know  our  duty. 
31st.  At  meeting. 

Second  mo.  7th.  At  meeting.  The  belief  is 
impressed  on  all  nations  wherever  they  have 
been  discovered,  that  there  is  a  Great  First 
Cause  or  Great  Creator — Great  Spirit ;  and 
also  a  belief  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments — as,  for  iustance,  the  native  In- 
dians of  America. 

Third  mo.  14th.  Many  profess  Christianity 
that  are  not  Christians  in  heart  and  life  and 
practice.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Fifih  mo.  5th.  At  home  attending  to  small 
matters.  All  appears  small.  8th.  We  at- 
tended Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  9th. 
Meetings  for  worship  in  ail  our  meeting- 
houses, mostly  to  good  satisfaction.  10th. 
Yearly  Meeting  began  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending to  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  to  its 
wants  and  general  condition,  and  got  through 
satisfactorily  on  Sixth- day.  16th.  At  home. 
Meeting.  The  Christian  religion  as  taught 
and  practised  by  the  perfect  pattern  Christ 
Jesus,  the  promised  Messiah,  is  a  blessed  re- 
ligion, and  will  bless  all  those  who  are  faith- 
ful and  obedient  to  the  Divine  Law,  accord- 
ing: to  our  measure,  as  he  was.  19ih.  It  is  a 
blessing  to  children  to  have  pious,  goodly  pa- 
rents, who  are  fervently  engaged  by  example 
and  precept  to  lead  them  forward  and  in- 
struct them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  in  attention  and  obedience  to 
the  Divine  Law  inwardly  revealed,  and  also 
to  the  Scripture  testimonies.  Israel  was  re- 
quired to  be  obedient.  The  law  that  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day  shall  be  iu  thy  heart,  and 
thou  shalt  teach  it  diligently  to  thy  children. 
27th  and  28th.  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting, 
which  was  held  to  pretty  good  satisfaction. 
At  Quarterly  Meeting  :  the  Scripture  passage, 
"When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him, 
and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt,"  was  en- 
larged upon,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  might 
apply  to  the  bringing  of  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  the  land  of  bondage,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Moses — as  also  to  the  bring- 
ing of  the  child  JesUS  out  of  Egypt ;  and  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  iu  either  or  both  relations,  it 
is  a  lively  figure  or  representation  of  the  inner 
or  spiritual  Israel  being  called  out  of  the  bond- 
age of  sin,  and  from  under  the  taskmasters  of 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye  and 
the  pride  of  life.  Those  in  whom  the  hirth 
of  Divine  Life  is  brought  forth,  are  called  out 
of  spiritual  Egypt  with  all  their  sobstanr* — 
all  that  appertained  to  them — thai  ihey  may 
offer  in  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  who  hath 
called  and  is  calling  thera  out.  whatsoever  he 
may  call  lor  or  require  at  their  hands.  Ami 
he  will  as  surely  preserve  those  from  their  eld 
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taskmasters  who  are  faithful  and  obedient  to 
his  law,  as  he  did  preserve  the  Israelites  from 
the  power  of  their  pursuers  and  enemies. 

Sixth  mo.  loth.  At  meeting.  "What  could 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I 
have  not  done  in  it?"  was  a  language  used  in 
former  time  to  a  people  who  had  been  highly 
favored  and  had  not  made  suitable  returns. 
Is  a  similar  language  applicable  now?  16th. 
My  wife  and  I  attended  Haddonfield  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders — a  good 
meeting.  17th.  General  Quarterly  Meeting. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  home  with  Isaac 
Lippincott  to  see  his  wife's  mother  Jane  Hal- 
lowell,  who  is  afflicted.  18th.  After  break- 
fast went  to  Elisha  Hunt's  to  make  them  a 
visit,  and  after  dinner  to  Granville  Wool- 
man's,  at  Rancocas — all  good  times.  19th. 
Returned  home;  got  there  about  noon;  all 
well.  23d.  The  object,  end  and  aim  of  gospel 
ministry  is  to  gather  souls  to  God — as  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ  to  beseech  all  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  God.  27th.  The  sin  of  ingratitude 
to  earthly  parents,  and  also  to  the  Heavenly 
Parent,  was  held  up  to  view,  showing  it  is 
disapproved  of  God  and  all  good  people. 

Seventh  mo.  4th.  Meeting.  Most  or  all  of 
us  have  heard  or  read  of  the  common  salva- 
tion, or  of  salvation  by  Christ ;  but  to  be 
availingly  benefited,  we  must  know  the  work 
going  on  in  us,  being  saved  daily  from  all 
evil,  from  all  wrong  in  word  or  deed,  living 
in  a  state  of  watchfulness  under  grace.  10th. 
Monthly  Meeting.  My  wife  and  I  obtained 
minutes  of  the  unity  of  Friends  to  visit  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  composing  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  some  monthly  and  other 
meetings,  and  appoint  meetings  as  way  opens. 
15th.  We  left  home  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting,  &c.  18th.  At  Kennett  meeting. 
Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side,  who?  19th. 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  20th.  Western  Quarter — a  full  meet- 
ing. Jesus  formerly  looked  on  the  multitude 
and  had  compassion  on  them,  and  would  not 
send  them  away  fasting,  lest  they  should  faint 
by  the  way :  and  he  blessed  and  break  the 
bread,  handed  it  to  the  disciples,  and  they  to 
the  people,  and  they  were  satisfied.  There 
are  those  in  this  assembly  who  are  an  hun- 
gered and  fasting  in  a  spiritual  relation,  and 
the  Divine  Master  has  compassion  on  these, 
and  is  disposed  to  answer  their  sincere  desires 
through  instrumental  means,  that  they  may 
not  faint  by  the  way.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
season  of  Divine  favor.  Next  day  J.  Chand- 
ler conducted  us  to  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders.  There  were  but  six 
persons  present — three  men  and  three  women. 
The  use  and  importance  of  such  meetings  was 
held  up.  22d.  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting.  23d. 


We  attended  an  appointed  meeting  at  Ro- 
mansville  (Bradford.)  The  mourners  in  Zion 
were  comforted,  the  sincere-hearted  encour- 
aged, and  the  careless  and  indifferent  warned. 
24th.  We  attended  an  appointed  meeting  at 
Unionville.  The  blessings  wherewith  the  re- 
ligion taught  and  practiced  by  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  Lord  Jesus  would  bless  the 
world,  if  the  professors  of  the  Christian  name 
were  to  carry  out  in  life  and  practice  all  the 
heavenly  precepts  and  doctrines  set  forth  by 
Him,  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  taking 
diligent  heed  to  a  measure  of  the  same  spirit 
in  each  individual,  was  brought  into  view; 
and  it  was  shown  that  man  would  thus  be- 
come a  friend  to  his  fellow  man  the  world 
over—that  all  wars  and  bloodshed,  cruelty 
and  oppression  would  cease,  and  every  evil 
and  wrong  come  to  an  end,  and  peace  and 
happiness  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  abound. 
25th.  Geo.  Martin  and  wife  and  daughter  ac- 
companied us  to  Birmingham  meeting.  The 
mission  of  the  promised  Messiah  to  the  Jews 
was  not  as  they  supposed,  to  free  them  from 
the  Roman  yoke  outwardly,  but  it  was  as 
much  higher  as  heaven  is  higher  than  the 
earth,  and  of  as  much  more  importance  as 
the  immortal  soul  is  than  the  mortal  body. 
26th.  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders.  The  text,  "Who  is  blind  but  my 
servant?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I  sent? 
was  opened  and  explained.  It  was  shown 
that  the  Lord's  servants  and  messengers 
should  not  be  influenced  and  prompted  to 
action  through  the  medium  of  their  external 
senses,  but  should  have  that  eye  and  ear 
closed  so  as  to  be  influenced  and  judge  only 
in  and  by  the  Divine  light  and  unction.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  favored  meeting.  27th.  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  Truth  is  a  tender,  precious 
plant ;  is  apparently  at  first  the  smallest  in  the 
garden  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  the  power  of 
Omnipotence  which  is  able  to  save  all  those 
who  believe  and  take  diligent  heed  to  and 
obey  it.    29th.  Went  home ;  found  all  well. 

Ei'jhth  mo.  10th.  Set  off  to  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Woodstown.  11th. 
Had  considerable  service  in  the  meeting  for 
Ministers  and  Elders  against  a  worldly  spirit, 
— against  setting  light  by  the  dispensations 
of  the  Most  High  in  former  ages  as  set  forth, 
by  Moses — against  not  duly  regarding  the  life, 
doctrines,  precepts,  &c,  of  the  blessed  and 
perfect  Pattern,  who  spake  as  he  had  heard 
and  learned  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  12th. 
Quarterly  Meeting — large  and  favored.  How 
can  they  believe  who  receive  or  desire  honor 
of  men,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh 
from  God  only  ?  So  did  not  Paul  when  on  his 
way  to  Damascus  with  authority  from  the 
chief  priests ;  but  being  met  with  a  renewed 
Divine  visitation  extended  to  him,  he  confer- 
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red  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  was  obedi- 
ent to  the  heavenly  vision.    Were  all  to  do 
thus  there  would  be  thousands  raised  up  to 
bear  witness  to  the  Truth.   The  young  people 
were  addressed — Say  not  what  shall  we  eat, 
drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ; 
but  rather  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added,  for  your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth 
ye  have  need  of  these  things.    To  take  pru- 
;  dent  care  of  the  body  is  justifiable,  but  not 
to  suffer  the  things  of  time  and  sense  to  rob 
or  deprive  us  of  heavenly  treasure  in  our 
earthly  vessels  or  tabernacles.  14th.  Reached 
home  to  dinner.    15th.  Meeting.    There  are 
a  number  of  tender,  visited  minds  among  the 
young  people.    22d.  Meeting.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  land  have  much  to  be  thankful 
|  for.    25th  and  26th.  Bucks  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing— very  large  and  generally  satisfactory. 
29th.  In  the  afternoon  left  home  for  Mount 
Holly.    30th.  Attended  Burlington  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders — a  profitable  meet- 
ing.   31st.  Quarterly  Meeting.    It  has  not 
.  very  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  rise  and  speak 
;  much  in  meetings  of  this  kind  when  there 
[  were  present  brethren  and  sisters  furnished 
with  more  ready  utterance,  preferring  to  give 
|  way  to  others;  but  at  this  time  I  felt  called 
upon  to  make  an  effort  to  justify  the  ways  of 
j  God  to  men,  and  to  unfold  some  of  the  pass- 
j  ages  of  Scripture  that  contain  deep  meaning 
S  and  spiritual  instruction,  and  which  the  mere 
reason  of  man  and  knowledge  gathered  from 
without  can  never  comprehend  ;  therefore  he 
!  can  see  no  use  nor  beauty  in  them,  and  is  often 
i  ready  to  doubt  their  authenticity  or  claim  to 
(divine  inspiration.    I  desired  that  all  present 
i  might  enter  with  me  into  exercise,  and  perad- 
)  venture  we  might  so  apply  the  Scripture  that 
iwas  quoted,  as  to  realize  its  excellency. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRAYER. 

As  a  question  of  philosophy,  I  much  sus" 
pect  that  philosophy  as  shallow  and  insufR" 
cient  which  runs  counter  to  the  native  in- 
stincts of  the  soul.  Philosophy  objects  that 
prayer  is  founded  in  low,  anthropomorphic 
views  of  God.  What  if  it  should  appear  t  ha  t 
the  current  philosophy  itself  is  guilty,  and 
that  in  a,  far  greater  degree,  of  precisely  the 
same  fault?  that  the  view  of  God  which  that, 
philosophy  assumes  is  the  least  adequate,  the 
most  crude  and  uiiphilosophical,  of  the  two? 
For  is  it  not  a  mechanical  view  of  divine 
methods  and  operations?  It  regards  God  as 
a  mechanician  ;  the  world  as  a  machine,  which, 
onre  set  a-going,  obeys  with  automatic  regu- 
larity the  impulse  imparted  to  it, — the  law  in 
its  constitution, — and  admits  of  no  change. 
It  places  God  afar  off,  apart  from  the  world, 


which  He  governs  by  its  own  mechanism,  in- 
terfering only  to  repair  and  adjust  when  the 
mechanism  is  out  of  gear.  Is  it  not  more 
philosophic  to  think  of  God  as  the  immanent, 
all-present  Source  of  life,  and  the  nniver-e  as 
the  manifestation  of  that  life?  to  think  of 
Him,  not  as  apart  from  His  works,  but  as  a 
Spirit  pervading  and  possessing  them  and  us, 
— He  in  us  and  we  in  Him, — and  prayer  as 
the  felt  contact  of  our  spirits  with  His?  If 
this  view  is  the  true  one,  then  the  question 
whether  God  is  exorable  is  already  answered. 
We  may  boldly  say  that  every  genuine  prayer 
affects  the  Deity  in  proportion  to  the  faith 
that  is  in  it.  Every  genuine  prayer  is  a  posi- 
tive force  in  the  universe  of  things.  The 
eternal  Will— the  axis  of  creation — bow?  and 
dips  to  human  entreaty.  The  world  of  spirit-, 
subsisting  and  centred  in  God,  is  moved  by  it 
as  the  sea  is  moved  by  whatever  stirs  within 
its  depths.  The  motion  may  not  reach  to  the 
outward,  visible  result  which  the  praver  con- 
templates. It  may  want  the  requisite  force 
for  that  consummation.  But  every  prayer, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  that  is  in  it,  tends 
to  that  result.  And  the  force  that  is  in  it  is 
the  measure  of  faith  which  inspires  it ;  which 
works  in  it  and  by  it.  Faith  is  the  hold  we 
have  of  the  Godhead.  Faith  is  a  power  which 
sways  Omnipotence.  It  is  no  figure  of  speech, 
no  oriental  exaggeration,  when  Jesus  says,  "If 
ye  have  faith,  all  things  shall  be  possible  to 
you."  It  is  impossible  to  set  any  limit  to  thi* 
power.  We  may  say,  without  irreverence, 
that  God  is  constrained  by  it ;  inasmuch  as 
itself  is  divine.  In  this  sense  it  was  said, 
"The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us." 
The  spirit  prays, — God  acting  on  God. — Dr. 
Hedge,  in  " Reason  in  Religion" 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  THE  WEAN  AT  HOME.'' 
BY  J.   F.   W.  WARE. 

I  never  think  of  that  little  word  Home — 
so  far  as  man  in  his  mortal  relations  is  con- 
cerned the  most  pregnant  word  in  our  lan- 
guage— without  feeling  how  little  we  compre- 
hend and  value  it,  how  freely  we  recognize 
the  wealth  and  variety  of  its  blessings,  and 
grasp  the  number  and  amountof  its  interests, 
responsibilities  and  duties.  We  are  born  into 
it,  we  live  in  it,  we  die  out  of  it.  We  are 
cradled  within  its  affections,  nurtured  amid 
its  sanctities,  shielded  by  its  protection,  en- 
vironed by  its  influences,  indebted  to  its  .^ell- 
denials.  Wherever  we  go  it  follows  us.  and 
when  we  return  it  receives  and  blesses  us. 

It  is  the  epitome  to  us  of  all  thai  is  bright 

and  dear  and  hopeful.  Present,  we  cleave  to 
it  ;  absent,  we  long  for  it  :  weary,  we  turn  to 
it;  happy,  we  rejoice  in  it  ;  discouraged,  wo 
seek  COtnfbrt  in  it.  :  defeated,  we  retreat  to  it  ; 
ami  if  there  be  any  new  quick  cuing  or  re* 
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deeming  power  for  us  in  misfortune  or  in  sin, 
from  its  touch  the  needed  vigor  comes.  It  is 
the  centre  of  our  lives,  our  happiness,  our 
energies,  our  hopes.  It  is  impulse,  motive, 
cheek,  guide.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  home  haunts 
us  everywhere.  If  we  cannot  have  the  fact 
we  try  to  have  its  semblance.  Under  new 
circumstances,  our  first  effort  is  to  make  our- 
selves "  at  home"  as  everywhere  our  greatest 
luxury  is  to  "  feel  at  home." 

Home  is  not  a  thing  that  is  going  to  care 
for  itself.  Because  a  man  has  married,  taken 
and  furnished  a  house  and  set  up  life,  life  is 
not  to  come  in  all  its  full  outflow  of  success. 
He  ha3  to  do  something  positively  about  it. 
He  has  to  think  about  it,  make  sacrifices  to  it. 
It  can't  go  alone.  It  can't  be  happy  or  suc- 
cessful of  itself.  It  must  have  thought  and 
time  and  care  and  self-denial — his  interest, 
experiment,  affection.  Things  are  not  to 
grow  without  culture  any  more  in  the  house 
than  in  the  garden.  Daily  trifles  are  not  to 
be  set  aside,  ignored,  and  what  men  imagine 
the  grave  duties  of  business,  like  a  sponge, 
absorb  the  man.  The  failure  of  the  man  in 
the  home  is  where  the  failure  with  us  all  in 
all  departments  is — in  little  things.  One  is 
almost  ashamed  at  the  necessary  iteration  of 
this  patent  and  most  obvious  fact,  that  lit- 
tle things  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  world's 
mischiefs  as  its  successes,  and  that  the  dearer 
the  tie,  the  more  they  make  or  mar.  We 
■still  have  it  to  say,  and  we  still  have  it  to  see, 
that  the  miseries  of  life  are  from  its  little 

I  have  known  fathers  who  for  months  never 
saw  their  children  by  daylight  excepting  Sun- 
days ;  men  whom  no  exigency  of  business  or 
tyranny  of  trade  compelled  to  any  such  ab- 
sence, only  they  had  so  yielded  to  the  restless- 
ness of  an  unfurnished,  unoccupied  mind  that 
they  must  be  off  somewhere  in  their  evenings 
as  well  as  in  their  days.  They  could  tell 
what  bills  had  to  be  paid,  and  groan  over  the 
expensiveness  of  a  growing  family;  but  of 
the  ins  and  outs  of  their  children's  daily 
lives,  the  wants  and  the  growths,  the  expo- 
sures and  the  frictions,  of  the  real  misery 
caused  by  their  own  little  neglects,  the  run- 
ning down  of  tone  and  character  by  their  ab- 
sence, the  depressing  effect  of  their  indiffer- 
ence, they  knew  nothing.  The  real  home 
was  crumbling  under  them  daily.  Owls  and 
bats  were  flitting  and  hooting  amid  its  dese- 
crated sanctities,  and  they  did  not  see  how 
the  ruin  was  all  their  working.  You  know 
such  homes,  not  necessarily  homes  of  rich 
men,  but  homes  desolated  because  of  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  man  to  the  primal  duties  of 
his  position  as  husband  and  father,  homes 
such  as  we  all  in  some  measure  make  who 
are  false  not  so  much  to  the  opportunities 


they  offer  as  the  priceless  privilege  they  af- 
ford. If  we  think  it  a  terrible  thing,  as  it  is, 
that  a  few  unprincipled  speculators  can  hold 
at  bay  all  the  industries  of  this  country,  and 
make  fear  and  havoc  and  ruin  where  they 
will,  much  more  terrible  is  it  for  a  man  to 
turn  into  eclipse  all  the  brightness  and  possi- 
bilities of  home  by  the  demands  of  his  own 
selfishness. 

Always  is  a  wife  entitled  to  consideration 
and  to  courtesy,  and  no  familiarity  should 
deprive  her  of  it.  .  .  .  That  she  is  often  un- 
reasonable does  not  shield  us.  The  fact  is, 
friends,  we  have  no  business  to  be  thoughtless 
here.  It  is  a  quality  we  don't  show  in  our 
world  intercourse,  and  we  ought  not  to  allow 
it  in  our  home  intercourse. 

We  men  mistake,  also,  in  keeping  too 
much  secret  from  our  wives,  not  trusting 
them  enough,  having  too  much  of  our  lives 

into  which  we  admit  no  partnership  

Secrets  are  things  that  ought  not  to  exist  on 
either  side,  nor  will  they  where  the  harmony 
is  complete  and  the  confidence  mutual.  It 
is  not  worth  while  for  a  man  to  run  and 
tell  every  little  trouble  or  the  minutiae  of  his 
business,  but  no  big  one  should  be  locked  up 
to  himself,  nor  is  it  fair  to  except  to  know  ail 
about  your  wife  and  not  let  her  know  all 
about  you.  I  don't  believe  many  men  would 
quite  like  that,  but  I  think  they  would  be 
better  men.  There  are  few  better  safeguards 
to  a  man  than  his  wife — if  she  be  worth  any- 
thing— and,  if  he  never  goes  where  he  would 
not  take  her,  does  what  he  would  not  have 
her  know,  says  what  he  would  not  have  her 
hear,  associates  with  men  he  would  not  in- 
troduce her  to,  it  will  be  heavily  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

And  graver  than  this  is  the  absenting  of  a 
man  from  home,  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  Be- 
fore a  man  is  married  he  gives  his  leisure 
largely  to  the  woman  he  loves  ;  once  married, 
his  bird  caged,  he  is  too  apt  to  leave  her  to 
sing  or  sigh  by  herself.  I  once  knew  of  a 
man  lamenting  his  marriage  because  he  had 
no  place  to  spend  his  evenings !  How  many 
men  there  are  who  never  think  of  sitting 
down  and  making  a  pleasant  evening  at 
home,  who  stay  away,  or  so  soon  as  supper  is 
finished  go  away  and  leave  the  home  to  it- 
self! It  sometimes  seems  as  if  any  place  but 
home  were  the  one  a  man  selects,  and  that  he 
does  with  it  a  good  deal  as  a  child  does  with 
the  plaything  it  has  fretted  and  teased  and 
cried  about — flings  it  away  as  soon  as  he  gets 
it.  Strange  the  satiety  thr.t  comes  of  mere 
possession  !    The  halo  passes  with  our  touch. 

What  I  want  to  make  out  of  all  I  have 
now  said  is,  that  the  man  is  the  centre  of  the 
home.    Let  him  remember  that  his  duties 
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are  not  more  out  of  it  than  they  are  in  it- 
He  has  no  right  to  make  himself  a  mere 
pack-horse,  to  excuse  himself  from  home  du- 
ties on  plea  of  outside  necessities.  He  has  no 
right  to  be  the  absentee  he  is,  to  neglect 
home,  and  find  pleasure  so  much  out  of  it,  so 
little  in  it.  He  has  no  right  to  make  it  a 
convenience — a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  and 
find  fault  in.  It  is  a  place  not  whose  sup- 
port he  should  be  responsible  for  but  whose 
joys  he  should  create  ;  a  place  he  should  not 
harass  with  his  criticism  or  depress  with  his 
ridicule,  but  encourage  with  his  help,  and 
make  cheerful  with  his  presence.  It  is  for 
him  to  make  it  a  glad,  a  happy,  a  profitable 
place,  for  children  ever  to  bless  and  be  blessed 
by,  for  himself  to  grow  in  all  manliness, 
blending  his  spirit  with  hers  who  gave  all  for 
him,  equally  sharing  her  burdens  and  her 
trials,  sympathizing  in  her  troubles  and  sor- 
rows and  weariness,  tenderly  comforting  her 
with  the  comforts  that  she  needs  ;  by  watch- 
fulness and  care  seeing  in  things  great  as 
small,  that  the  true  harmonies,  the  best  pros- 
perities are  preserved,  and  rescuing  that  fair 
word  Home  from  the  neglect  that  has  fallen 
upon  and  the  danger  that  threatens  it.  God 
made  man  the  creator  of  it,  and  He  looks  to 
him  to  be  its  preserver! — Baltimore  County 
Union. 
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In  taking  my  pen,  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
with  the  belief  that  I  shall  be  able  to  send 
;  thee  anything  of  much  value,  but  I  want  thee 
i  to  know  that  I  very  often  think  of  you  both, 
with  desires  for  your  right  getting  along: 
\  and  perhaps  that  is  about  all  that  I  have  to 
j say  ;  for  had  there  been  anything  in  thestore- 
i  house,  thou  would  have  shared  it  ere  this. 
•  Our  allotments  differ  widely  —  in  wisdom 
i  doubtless.    Thou  art  abroad  scattering  the 

I  precious  seed,  while  all  I  can  say  for  myself 
is,  that  while  the  fast  is  proclaimed,  I  am  pre- 
served from  seeking  after,  or  even  looking  with 

i  longing  eyes  upon  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and 

I I  acknowledge  this  to  be  an  unspeakable  favor. 
!My  love  is  unto  your  little  band.    I  see  you 

moving  along  in  that  harmony  of  spirit,  which 
betokens  that  One  is  your  Master,  even  ( Jhrist. 

My  dear  friend,  farewell.  In  my  low  es- 
tate 1  have  renewedly  felt  the  necessity  of 
mairitaining  the  watch,  and  I  believe  it  is  also 
needful,  equally  needful,  in  times  of  enlarge- 
ment. "Watch  and  pray,  and  that  continu- 
ally"—  and  verily  He,  upon  whom  our  de- 
pendence is,  is  a,  prayer-hearing  God.  In 
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my  spirit,  I  commit  thee,  beloved  friend,  to 
His  keeping. 

The  late  little  visit  was  of  so  delightful  a 
savor  that  I  returned  on  the  homeward  way 
with  gladness,  though  not  without  solicitude, 
in  the  full  extent  of  the  word,  for  those  we 
left  behind.  My  precious  cousin,  we  have 
travelled  on  the  borders  of  the  land  together, 
have  eaten  of  the  good  things  thereof;  and 
oh  that  we  may  continue  the  journey,  go  up 
and  possess  it  in  company !  Thy  path  is 
widening,  (and  I  have  no  less  need  of  taking 
heed  to  my  steps,)  but  it  is  said  much  depends 
on  right  beginning:  thou  wilt  understand  me 
when  again  adverting  to  the  excellent  remark 
made  by  J.  Comly,  with  regard  to  Quaker 
simplicity — Truth's  limitation  ;  but  I  some- 
times fear  that  by  not  entirely  submitting  to 
the  wise  Pruner,  fruitless  branches  are  re- 
maining which  receive  too  great  a  portion  of 
the  sap,  thus  obstructing  the  growth  and 
weakening  the  root  of  the  plant.  "Take  us 
the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  tender 
vines."  Would  that  we  might  wholly  yield 
"  the  part  appointed  to  destruction," — that 
which  is  for  the  hammer  to  the  hammer,  and 
what  is  for  the  fire  to  its  purifying  operation, 
— that  so  the  new  creation  may  be  brought 
forth  rejoicing,  and  all  the  sons  of  God,  the 
holy  begettings,  shout  for  joy.  Bear  with  me, 
my  dear  friend,  and  do  thou  communicate  as 
freely.  I  cannot  ask  to  be  excused,  because 
much  peacefulness  has  attended  this  train  of 
thought,  and  there  seems  safety  in  following 
it.  May  we  mutually  stimulate  one  another 
to  press  on,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
provoke  one  another  to  good  works. 

How  delightful  it  is,  thatas  time  moves  on, 
its  effects  are  only  felt  on  the  frail  frame, — 
that  the  bonds  of  the  heart  are  not  weakened. 
Perhaps  I  never  felt  more  endearment  and 
great  nearness  to  the  whole  circle.  I  trust  it 
is  a  love  that  has  its  origin  and  increase  in 
the  Truth,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
mutations  of  the  world  ;  and  though  separa- 
tion and  distance  is  our  allotment,  yet  does 
not  memory  cherish  its  pleasant  pictures  with 
more  than  portrait  attachment  ? 

The  common-place  salutation  of  Wishing 
much  happiness  to  those  who  have  just  sol- 
emnized the  marriage  covenant,  I  am  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  using  ;  and  yet  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  it  appears  best  lor  me  to  throw  in 
my  mite,  my  mind  having  for  many  months  en- 
tered deeply  into  a  feeling  of  tender  sympathy 
with  my  precious  friend.  1  believe,  dear  child, 
thou  hast  been  passing  through  a  conflicting 
Season.  Many  and  fervent  have  been  thy  de- 
sires for  right  direction  and  preservation  in 
this  important  undertaking.     Thy  silent  grU  t 
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and  inward  travail  have  ascended  as  sweet  in- 
cense before  Him  whose  gracious  ear  is  ever 
open  to  the  cries  of  His  little  ones.  Oh  it  lias 
been  a  day  that  will  long  be  remembered  by 
thee.  Well,  like  Jacob  who  left  his  father's 
house,  mayest  thou  be  favored  to  raise  an  altar 
as  at  Bethel,  and  renew  thy  covenant,  that  if 
He  will  be  with  thee  in  the  way  thou  shouldst 
go,  and  give  thee  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to 
put  on,  "  He  shall  be  thy  God,  and  thou  wilt 
serve  Him."  Not  for  the  outward  bread  am  I 
anxious,  trusting  that  will  never  fail  thee,  but 
for  that  inward  manna  which  cometh  down 
from  Heaven,  and  which  alone  can  give  life 
unto  the  soul ;  and  for  that  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, beautifully  compared  to  the  fine  linen. 
the  adorning  of  the  saints.  As  this  becomes 
the  prayer  of  thy  heart  from  day  to  day,  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob  will  go  before  thee  and 
prepare  thy  way  to  thy  humbling  admiration  ; 
and  although,  like  the  Patriarch,  thou  mayest 
have  many  trials  (for  they  are  the  common 
lot  of  humanity)  like  him,  in  a  future  day, 
the  acknowledgment  will  be  raised,  with  my 
staff  passed  I  over  this  Jordan  ;  a  sweet  con- 
nection when  entered  into  in  the  face  of  the 
Lord.  May  your  dwelling  be  here ;  then 
"shall  ye  grow  as  willows  by  the  water- 
courses— as  trees  oflign  aloes  which  the  Lord 
hath  planted,"  to  the  praise  of  the  Holy  One, 
the  rejoicing  of  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  the  peace  and  consolation  of  your  own  souls. 
To  thee,  my  dear,  in  an  especial  manner  may 
I  revive  the  remark  of  our  Divine  Master, 
when  he  sent  for  the  colt  which  was  tied  where 
two  ways  met :  "  Say  ye  unto  them  the  Lord 
hath  need  of  him." 

friends'Tntelligenoer" 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  27,  1870. 

Religious  Obligations. — "  What  shall  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  This  question  is 
of  vital  interest  to  every  rational  being,  and 
the  mind  which  is  impressed  with  its  import- 
ance cannot  rest  satisfied  without  receiving  a 
response  thereto.  That  many  appear  to  be 
living  too  regardless  of  the  future,  does  not 
in  any  degree  lessen  individual  responsibili- 
ty. We  may  look  upon  the  thoughtless  and 
wayward  with  a  fraternal  feeling,  and  if  our 
hearts  glow  with  the  love  which  actuates  the 
Christian,  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  ex- 
tend to  them  the  hand  of  help,  which,  if  our 
foothold  be  firmer  than  theirs,  may  be  of  some 
avail ;  but  the.  inquiry,  "  What  shall  1  do  ?" 
and  not  "  What  shall  this  man  do?"  is  the 
earnest  appeal  to  be  made  to  our  Father  in 


Heaven.  The  doctrine  of  individual  accounta- 
bility is  taught  in  the  parable  of  Jesus,  and 
we  are  given  fully  to  understand  that "  such 
as  ye  sow  such  shall  ye  reap." — ''That  men 
do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs 
from  thistles."  We  are  instructed  that  the 
law  which  should  govern  us  is  written  upon 
the  heart,  and[that  it  is  through  obedience  to 
this  law  that  we  "  inherit  eternal  life."  The 
object  of  our  remarks  is  to  stir  us  up  to  a 
renewed  individual  consideration  of  that 
which  is  already  known,  for  we  presume  not 
to  advance  anything  new  upon  a  subject  that 
is  familiar  to  every  reflective  mind.  We  are 
pleading  for  the  same  thing  that  George  Fox 
did  when  he  called  upon  his  friends  to  "  mind 
the  Light,"  and  his  was  a  repetition  of  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  "To  walk  in  the  light 
while  ye  have  the  light,  that  ye  may  be  chil- 
dren of  the  light  and  of  the  day."  There 
are  noble  minds  in  our  midst  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  fettered  with  difficulties  that  can 
be  removed  only  by  obeying  the  command, 
"Follow  thoa  me,"  without  waiting  for  others 
with  whom  they  would  fain  journey  in  com- 
pany. Clear  convictions  of  duty  and  our 
highest  sense  of  right  sometimes  occasion  suf- 
fering, because  they  conflict  with  views  enter- 
tained by  those  whom  we  have  been  wont  to 
prefer  to  ourselves,  and  upon  whom  we  have 
been  willing  to  place  double  honor.  But 
there  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  feared  as 
acting  contrary  to  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  received  through  the  revealings  of  the 
Spirit,  that  gives  an  understanding  of  things 
both  "  old  and  new"  to  the  willing  and  atten- 
tive disciple,  for  what  censure  can  affect  us 
so  much  as  the  condemnation  of  an  enlight- 
ened conscience  ?  Many  of  the  discourage- 
ments which  hang  as  a  dark  cloud  over  us 
may  be  of  our  own  creation,  arising  out  of 
the  too  prevalent  disposition  to  inquire, 
"What  shall  this  man  do?"  and  might  be 
lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed,  if  our 
chief  concern  were  to  know  the  divine  will  as 
regards  ourselves,  and  to  obey  it.  The  broad 
view  taken  of  religious  liberty  by  the  Found- 
ers of  the  Society  of  Friends  exempted  it 
from  a  creed,  and  it  requires  great  watchful- 
ness that  the  freedom  which  Truth  gives  be 
maintained  in  its  original  simplicity. 
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YVre  believe  that  nothing  has  been  more 
subversive  of  the  true  interests  and  advance- 
ments of  the  Society,  than  the  attempts  in 
years  past  to  bring  all  its  members  to  the 
same  standard  of  religious  opinions.  Such 
effort  we  regard  as  at  variance  with  the 
catholic  spirit  inculcated  by  Christianity  and 
promulgated  by  the  Apostle,  who  would  have 
"  each  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
While  we  would  encourage  due  respect  for 
"  the  powers  that  be,"  and  a  close  observance 
of  Christian  discipline,  we  feel  we  have  a 
righteous  concern,  that  those  among  us,  who 
are  withholding  their  gifts  from  the  public 
altar,  through  fear  of  uttering  truths  which 
will  not  receive  the  entire  sanction  of  those 
"  in  authority,"  should  examine  the  ground 
upon  which  they  stand,  and  if  they  are  satis- 
fied it  "is  holy  ground,"  may  they  "  put  off 
their  shoes  from  off  their  feet,"  and  in  true  hu- 
mility of  spirit  come  forth  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  for  the  help  of  those  who 
may  be  in  bonds. 


DIED. 

JONES.— On  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Conshohocken,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ellwood 
Johps,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 

JENKINS.  — On  the  15th  of  Eighth  mouth,  1870, 
George  Jenkins,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philada. 

NORRIS.  —  At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law 
James  T.  Watson,  near  Fallstoo,  Harford  Co.,  Md., 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.,  Mary  Ann  Norris, 
in  the  77th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Litt'e  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting.  Gentle,  humble  and  loving,  in 
her  presence  evil  speaking  fouDd  no  place,  and  a 
state  of  childlike  innocence  was  so  peculiarly  her 
characteristic,  that  of  her  it  might  be  said,  "  Of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

CHAJvDLER.  — Suddenly,  on  the  9th  of  Sixth  mo., 
3870,  at  her  residence  in  London  Grove,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  Ann,  wife  of  Joseph  Chandler,  in  the  79th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  -London  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting. 

CHANDLER.— On  the  8th  of  Eighth  month,  1870, 
aUhis  residence  in  East  Marlborough,  John  Chandler, 
son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Chandler  ;  a  member  of  Lon- 
don Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  In  both  cases  the  in- 
terments were  from  Friends'  Meeting  house,  London 
Grove. 

YARN  ALL.— On  the  Kith  of  Seventh  mo.,  1870, 
at  the  residence  of  her  son  Caleb  Yarnall,  in  E  U- 
mont  Township,  Delaware  Co  ,  Pa  ,  after  a  short  but 
Severn  illness,  Phebe  S.,  widow  of  John  Yarnall,  in 
the  86th  year  of  her  a^e;  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  and  Middletown  Particular  Meeting. 

WH1T11SG.— On  the  25th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1S70, 
at  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  Hannah  Whiting,  in  the  70th 
tear  of  her  ago  ;  a  member  of  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  was  careful  to  do  her 
day's  work  in  the  daytime,  and  was,  we  believe, 
prepared  for  her  linal  change. 


LUPTON.— On  the  25th  of  Seventh  month  1870' 
Jonah  H.  Lupton,  in  the>  76th  year  of  his  ? ge  ;  an 
Elder  and  member  of  RHge  Particular  and  Hope- 
well Monthly  Meetings,  Va. 

FOULKE. — Suddenly,  ne*r  Richmond,  Indiana, 
on  the  23d  of  Pixth  mo  ,  1870,  Harriet  A.  Foulke, 
wife  of  Wm.  R.  Foulke,  in  the  721  year  of  her  pge. 
In  this  event  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  relations 
have  lost  a  dearly  beloved  frenl.  She  w?.s  re- 
markable for  sober,  sound  ju^em^rt  a^d  purify  of 
heart.  For  manv  years  she  ha<=  b^en  an  active  and 
ucerul  memver  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  occupying 
the  station  of  an  Elder  in  that  body  for  a  longtime, 
in  which  sh<*  constantly  prdesvored  faithfully  to 
maintain  Go=pel  Truth.  She  wa>  ever  tender  and 
kind  to  all  with  whom  she  mineled — always  afford- 
ing relief,  if  possible,  when  needed.-  In  her  own 
family,  though  of  late  phvsioallj  weak,  her  spirit 
was  felt  o^er  all  the  household,  and  her  death  has 
made  a  void  which  nothirg  earthly  can  fill. 


FTRST-DAY   READING  ASSOCIATION'. 

The  meetings  at  Race  St.  for  reading  and  consid- 
ering the  Scriptures,  &c,  will  be  resumed  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting;  Room  on  First-day  morning,  Ninth 
month  4th,  at  9  o'clock. 

A.  Hughes  Gourley,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  28th,  Cape  May,  N.J.,  10  A.M. 

9th  mo.  4th,  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  Westfield,  N.  J-,  3  P.M. 

u       "  Penn's  Manor.  Pa..  10  A.M. 

"  Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Fairfax  C.  H  .  Va.,  3£  P.M. 

"       "  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10 V  A.M. 

"       "  Junius,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
UPPER  GREENWICH  MEETING  AND  SCHOOL. 

The  following  report  cf  the  Upper  Green- 
wich First-day  School,  containing  as  it  does 
a  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  meeting  at  that  place,  will  doubtless  in- 
terest Friends,  and  is  offered  for  insertion  in 
the  Intelligencer.  J.  M.  T. 

Friends  of  Upper  Greenwich  Meeting  seem 
to  have  made  but  very  few  records  of  their 
doings  in  early  days.  Their  chief  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  hold  a  religious  moot- 
ing and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  a  Christian 
life,  by  the  practical  operation  of  simple 
trull). 

The  first  meetings,  like  those  at  most  other 
places,  were  occasionally  held  at  private 
houses,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  year 
1740,  when  a  lot  of  ground  was  given  by 
Solomon  Lippincott  to  build  a  meeting-house 
on,  which  (from  the  account  given  by  Friends 
yet  living  and  attending  meeting  therein)  was 
a  plain  country  edifice,  suited  to  tho  wants  of 
those  early  days.  This  Solomon  Lippincott 
was  a  descendant  of  Restore  Lippincott,  who 
came  over  to  this  country  at  an  early  period, 
whose  funeral  was  attended  by  Thomas 
Chalkley,  and  who  was  spoken  of  in  hi- jour- 
nal in  terms  ofttigh  respect.  Ho  was  nearly 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  had  a  family  of 
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two  hundred  children,  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren,  many  of  whom  were  at 
his  funeral. 

In  the  year  1798,  Friends  agreed  upon  the 
building  of  a  new  meeting-house,  more  cen- 
tral, on  a  lot  of  ground  given  by  two  of  the 
members  for  the  purpose,  being  the  building 
in  which  Friends  now  assemble:  the  brick 
being  made  from  native  clay  in  the  vicinity. 

The  yellow  fever  visited  Philadelphia  about 
this  time,  and  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  meeting  taking  the  disease,  caused 
much  apprehension  and  alarm.  He  never- 
theless recovered  and  the  work  went  cheer- 
fully forward. 

Friends,  ever  foremost  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, finding  the  school-house  in  their  lo- 
cality needing  repairs,  concluded  upon  the 
building  of  a  new  one  near  the  meeting  house 
lately  erected,  ample  ground  for  which  was 
freely  given  for  the  purpose;  and  in  1809 
the  present^  brick  school-house  was  built,  in 
which  provision  is  made  to  accommodate  our 
visiting  Friends  this  day  with  a  moderate 
country  dinner. 

t  Schools  have  been  regularly  held  ever 
since  the  building  of  the  house,  and  visited 
by  Committees,  annually  appointed  by  the 
Meeting. 

In  the  year  1856  a  library  was  established, 
which,  though  small  in  the  beginning,  has 
become  of  considerable  note,  and  still  pro- 
mises fair. 

In  1859,  suitable  apparatus  was  provided 
for  illustrating  the  higher  branches  of  sci- 
ence in  the  school,  and  in  1863  a  class  room 
was  added  to  the  school-house,  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  demands. 

The  School  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  best,  and  has  undoubtedly  exercised 
an  influence  very  beneficial  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. Many  young  people  have  received 
their  entire  education  here,  and  in  their  cir- 
cumspect walks  through  life  give  conclusive 
evidence  that  a  guarded  religious  education 
is  an  inestimable  treasure. 

In  1868,  a  First  day  school  was  commenced 
on  trial, — few  or  none  of  those  concerned 
therein  having  any  experience  in  them.  It 
seemed  to  flourish,  and,  as  wants  increased, 
a  qualification  for  the  several  duties  increased 
also.  The  general  attendance  since  last  re- 
port, (Fourth  month  3d  to  Seventh  month 
10th,)  has  been  nearly  as  heretofore  shown  in 
our  reports,— Officers  9,  children  95— of 
whom  60  are  not  members  of  our  Society; 
adults  20, — 4  of  whom  are  not  members. 

The  School  is  now  vacated  until  the  1st  of 
Ninth  month  next. 


He  that  speaks  against  his  own  reason, 
speaks  against  his  own  conscience ;  and,  there- 


fore, it  is  certain,  no  man  can  serve  God 
with  a  good  conscience  who  serves  Him 
against  his  reason. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

From  tho  Herald  of  Peace. 
A  LIGHT  THROUGH  THE  CLOUD. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Continental 
War,  it  must  be  very  cheering  to  the  friends  of 
Peace  to  perceive,  that  in  all  directions,  and 
even  in  some  very  unlikely  quarters,  this  ter- 
rible event  has  elicited  a  general  and  earnest 
condemnation,  accompanied  by  expressions  of 
abhorrence  for  all  war,  and  of  a  conviction 
of  its  folly  and  sinfulness  which  are  very  su- 
perior in  their  tone  to  the  utterances  on  simi- 
lar occasions  in  years  past.  Both  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  in  private  conversation,  and  in  the 
pulpit  (happily  even  in  the  pulpit,  at  last,) 
there  has  been  observed  during  the  past  few 
weeks  a  much  healthier  tone  on  the  duties  of 
Christians  in  relation  to  peace,  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  previously  noticed,  in  any  approxi- 
mate degree.  Such  indications  of  a  changing 
feeling  in  the  popular  mind  are  truly  animat- 
ing to  the  friends  of  peace.  They  show  that 
the  labors,  by  press  and  platform  and  other- 
wise, on  the  part  of  the  Peace  Society,  are 
surely  and  widely  telling  upon  the  community, 
and  whilst  there  are  many  signs  that  the 
amount  of  this  growth  of  sound  conviction 
must  not  be  exaggerated,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  as  plain  that  there  is  a  most  encour- 
aging and  real  advance  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  foreign  nations. 
No  words  can  express  the  sense  of  grief  and 
reluctance  with  which  the  German  people, 
as  a  race,  have  received  the  summons  to  a  war 
which,  although  they  are  now  determined  to 
carry  on,  they  have,  as  one  man,  desired  to 
avoid.  The  German  Press  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment was  pacific  in  its  tone,  with  scarcely  an 
exception.  In  France  also  it  was  only  the 
organs  of  the  Government  and  of  the  army 
which  raised  the  war:cry.  The  popular  and 
democratic  journals  pleaded  earnestly  for 
peace.  And  notwithstanding  the  fervor  of 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  Parisian  populace, 
there  were  loud  and  numerous  cries  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  population.  A  re- 
liable informant  in  Paris  at  the  time  of 
that  excitement  mentions  that  he  repeatedly 
met  gangs  of  people  shouting  "Vive  la  Paix!" 
But  these  shouts  were  not  heeded,  or  even  re- 
ported by  the  Press,  which  was  strictly  con- 
trolled by  the  authorities.  From  Russia, 
America,  Italy,  and  other  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, peace  sentiment  has  also  been  widely 
expressed,  in  clear  and  healthy  tones,  at  this 
momentous  crisis.  Let  our  friends  then  be 
afresh  stimulated  in  their  philanthropic  and 
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holy  efforts,  knowing  that  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter's promise,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers," 
is  being  attended  with  no  dubious  fulfilment 
in  the  present  world,  in  addition  to  its  cer- 
tain and  far  greater  rewards  hereafter. 

From  the  Independent. 
FOOD  FOR  LAMBS. 

In  a  newspaper  letter  giving  account  of  a 
ball  at  Long  Branch  last  week,  we  find  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"  The  dressing  of  the  ladies  was  very  rich. 
The  most  universally  admired  was  that  of 

Miss  ,  whose  tender  years  did  not 

permit  her  to  contribute  much  to  the  occa- 
sion, except  by  her  appearance.  Having 
only  attained  the  maturity  of  three  summers, 
the  little  lady  did  not  appear  to  care  over- 
much for  the  attention  and  caresses  she  re- 
ceived. She  wore  a  dress  of  rose-colored 
silk,  with  a  pointed  over  dress,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Valencieunes  lace  and  insertion. 
Her  dainty  little  boots  matched  her  dress; 
her  tiny  hands  were  enclosed  in  well-fitting 
"white  kid  gloves  ;  and  a  bouquet  of  exotics, 
stuck  in  her  belt,  completed  a  toilet  alto- 
gether perfect." 

We  heard  once  of  an  eccentric  minister 
who  rose  in  his  pulpit  and  read  this  text: 
"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 
And,  after  looking  quietly  and  "solemnly  in 
the  faces  of  his  audience  for  a  moment,  said  : 
"  I  thought  I  could  preach  on  this  text.  I 
can't.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  addition  to  it. 
Let  us  pray." 

We  feel  as  that  minister  felt.  We  thought 
we  could  preach  on  this  text.  But  we  can't. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  which  is  so  strong 
as  the  simple  narrative  itself.  (,t  Let  us  pray  !" 
Oh,  let  us  pray  that  such  murder  of  the.  in- 
nocents may  be  stopped  in  our  land.  What 
tender  mercies  are  theirs  who  kill  only  the 
body!  Disease  and  accident  and  poison 
seem  friendliest  of  saviours,  taking  children 
away  from  that  slow,  sure  death  of  the  spirit 
whose  seeds  are  sown  in  such  scenes  and 
such  conditions  as  the  above  paragraph  de- 
scribes. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  scene,  an 
Exceptional  condition.  Hundreds  of  such 
babies  are  to  be  seen  every  winter  at  those 
melancholy  tragedies  called  "children's  par- 
ties," or  at  the  exhibitions  of  fashionable 
dancing  schools.  There  may  be  a  sadder 
light  in  the  world  than  one  of  i|l(>se  minia- 
ture caricatures  of  men  and  women  ;  but,  if 
there  be,  we  know  not,  what  it  is.  Utmost 
poverty  and  disease  together  cannot  make  a 
child  so  sad  a  sight  to  thinking,  tender  hearts 
as  can  "  ruse  colored  silk  and  a  pointed  over-  I 


dress  of  Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion." 
It  will  die  of  the  poverty  and  disease,  very 
probably.  Well  and  good.  It  is  impossible 
to  weep  for  them,  gaining  their  Heaven  by 
so  little  of  earth  ;  the  eternal  gardens  are 
waiting,  and  they  are  fit  and  ready  to  go 
and  play  in  them.  But  of  rose-colored  silks 
and  Valenciennes  over- skirts  only  the  souls 
will  die  ;  the  probability  is  that  the  frail, 
beautiful  body  will  be  tenderly  cherished  and 
sheltered,  and  the  soulless  little  girl  will  live 
to  be  a  soulless  woman,  and  a  few  year3 
hence  be  in  her  turn  the  mother  of  more 
soulless  little  girls,  dressed  in  rose- colored 
silks  for  balls  at  Long  Branch. 

We  have  big  volumes  written  to  set  forth 
the  statistics  and  laws  of "  hereditary  geni- 
us." It  would  be  as  easy,  if  it  were  not  too 
heart-rending  work,  to  collect  similar  history 
of  hereditary  silliness  and  folly.  God  has 
his  own  subtile  and  incalculable  instrumen- 
talities of  rescue  for  souls.  Nature  has  her 
blessed  and  certain  "  law  of  variation."  Now 
and  then  a  pure,  honest  spirit  struggles  up 
and  out  in  midst  of  the  Five  Points  wicked- 
ness. This  poor  baby,  who  stood  wearily 
about  at  the  ball  last  week,  in  her  costly 
finery,  may  possibly  be  caught  up  by  some 
strong  wind  of  Heaven  before  she  is  twenty, 
and  lifted  into  an  atmosphere  of  which  her 
foolish  mother  knows  nothing,  and  in  which 
her  soul  will  grow  strong  and  earnest  and 
simple  ;  but,  humanely  speaking,  how  slender 
seems  her  chance  of  any  such  redemption. 
When  we  see  how  strongly  the  currents  of 
city- life  set  toward  this  sort  of  shipwreck 
for  children's  soul,  we  are  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  uttermost  deprivation,  lack  of  cul- 
ture, and  development  which  can  belong  to 
the  narrowest  and  humblest  country  living 
are  far  rather  to  be  chosen.  When  we  con- 
trast a  doll  s  birthday  party,  such  as  we 
heard  of  two  years  ago  in  New  York,  where 
the  birthday  presents  made  to  the  doll  by 
the  invited  guests,  all  under  the  age  of 
twelve,  cost  hundreds  of  dollars — among 
them  being  a  set  of  real  ermine,  fitted  and 
made  by  the  most  expensive  manufacturer  in 
the  city;  a  set  of  Valenciennes  lace  collar 
and  sleeves,  woven  to  order  ;  a  dozen  of  gloves, 
also  fitted  to  order  ;  and  a  fan,  two  inches 
long,  of  the  costliest  painted  ivory — when  we 
contrast  such  an  entertainment  M  this,  tor 
instance  and  sample,  with  a  little  party  of 
country  children  coming  together  af  three 

o'clock  of  a  summer  afternoon,  to  play  till 

sundown  round  a  "  cubby  house"  whose  walls 
are  bricks  set  lengthwise,  whoso  floors  are  old 
bits  of  board,  and  whose  sole  furniture  is 
broken  crockery  and  glass  caraway  cookies 
and  milk  for  supper,  and  every  lit t le  head  safe 

on  its  pillow  by  eight  o'clock,  followed  into 
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the  hind  of  dreams  by  no  reminiscence  of  ex- 
citement greater  than  a  contest  of  skill  and 
speed  in  blowing  off  the  filmy,  gossamer 
globes  of  dandelions  gone  to  seed— which 
shall  we  choose?  which  will  be  the  sweetest 
memory  for  a  tired  man  or  woman  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years  ?  And,  still  more,  which  is  the 
best  beginning  of  preparation  for  the  certain 
burden  and  the  possible  pleasure  of  these  fifty 
years? 

"Feed  my  lambs"  was  the  solemnest  com- 
mand, the  sweetest  trust  which  the  gentle 
Christ  left  us.  Telling  us  at  the  same  time, 
as  He  did,  that  we  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  unless  we  first  be- 
come "as"  one  of  those  lambs.  How  should 
we  kneel  in  grateful  wonder  that  He  permits 
us  to  feed  them  at  all !  And  how  should  we 
tremble  also,  and  be  reverently  afraid,  mo- 
ment^ by  moment,  in  presence  of  the  "  little 
ones,"  when  we  remember  that  He  added 
that  "whoso  shall  offend"  one  of  them,  "it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

From  "  Christian  Register." 
BY  THE  SEA. 
Backward  and  forward,  under  the  moon, 

Swings  the  tide,  in  its  old-time  way; 
Never  too  late  and  never  too  soon  ;  — 

And  evening  and  morning  make  the  day. 
Backward  and  forward,  over  the  sands, 

And  over  tbe  rocks  to  fall  and  now  ; 
And  this  wave  has  touched  the  dead  man's  hands, 

And  that  one  has  seen  a  face  we  know. 
They  have  sped  the  good  ship  on  her  way, 

Or  buried  her  deep  from  love  and  light ; 
But  here,  as  they  sink  at  our  feet  to-day,' 

Ah,  who  shall  distinguish  their  voices  aright? 
For  their  separate  burdens  of  hope  and  fear 

Are  blended  now  in  o^e  solemn  tone  ; 
And  only  this  song  of  tbe  waves  I  bear,— 

"  Forever  and  ever  His  will  be  done." 
Backward  and  forward,  to  and  fro, 

Swings  our  life  in  its  weary  way  ; 
Now  at  its  ebb,  and  now  at  its  fhw  ; 

And  evening  and  morning  make  the  day. 
Sorrow  and  cemfo-t,  peace  and  strife, 

Pain  and  rejoicing,  its  moments  know  ; 
How  from  the  discord*  of  such  a  life 

Shall  the  clear  music  upward  flow  ? 
Yet  to  the  ear  of  God  it  swells, 

And  to  the  blessed  round  the  throne, 
Sweeter  than  chime  of  vesper  b^lls — 

"  Forever  and  ever  His  will  be  done." 

AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 
BY  W.   C.  BRYANT. 

Already  close  by  our  summer  dwelling, 

The  Eas  er  sparrow  r-peats  her  song  ; 
A  merry  warbler,  she  chides  the  blossrms— 

The  ii'e  blossoms  that  sleep  so  long. 
The  blue  bird  chants  from  the  elm's  longb-anches 

A  hymn  to  wex-ome  the  budding  year  ; 
A  south  wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest, 

And  softly  whispers,  The  spring  is  here. 


Come,  daughter  mine,  from  the  gloomy  ci'y, 

Before  those  lays  from  the  eTm  have  ceased; 
The  violet  breathes  by  our  door  as  sweetly 

As  in  the  air  of  her  native  East. 
Though  manv  a  flower  in  the  woods  is  waking, 

The  daffodil  is  our  door-side  queen  ;  - 
She  pushes  nnward.  the  sward  already, 

To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  green. 
No  lays  so  joyous  as  these  are  warbled 

From  wiry  prison  in  maiden's  bower  ; 
No  pampered  b'oom  of  tbe  green- house  chamber 

Has  half  the  charm  of  the  lawn's  first  flower. 
Yet  those  sweet  sounds  of  the  early  season, 

And  these  fair  s'ghts  of  its  sunny  days, 
Are  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listen, 

And  only  fair  when  we  fondly  gaze. 
There  is  no  glory  in  stir  or  blossom, 

Till  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye  ; 
There  is  no  fragrance  in~April  breezes, 

Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 
Come,  Julia  dear,  for  the  sprouting  willows, 

The  opening  flowers  and  gleaming  brooks, 
And  hollows,  green  in  the  sun,  are  waiting 

Their  dower  of  beauty  from  thy  glad  looks. 

From  Appieton's  Journal. 
LIFE  BENEATH  THE  WAVE. 

The  popular  impression  is,  that,  without 
eating  and  drinking,  body  and  soul  cannot  be 
kept  together.  The  necessity — or  the  de- 
light, as  gluttons  and  wine  bibbers  would  call 
it — exists,  however,  only  for  poor  animals 
who  live  in  the  air,  as  their  frame,  like  our 
own,  consists  largely  of  water,  and  this  is 
constantly  lost  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
life  ;  a  new  supply  has  to  be  introduced  from 
time  to  time.  The  loss  is  either  a  direct  one, 
or  it  goes  on  through  perspiration  of  the  skin, 
or  through  the  lungs,  as  we  can  ascertain  by 
breathing  upon  a  cold  surface,  which  will 
soon  be  seen  covered  with  glistening  beads. 
Animals  who  live  on  plants  often  take  in 
enough  water  with  their  food  to  compensate 
for  the  loss;  others  have  to  drink — from  the 
camel,  which  takes  several  gallons  at  a 
draught,  to  the  little  midge  that  drains  the 
dew-drop  on  our  window-pane. 

Animals  whose  home  is  in  the  water  re- 
quire no  such  artificial  supply.  They  lose 
no  water  by  means  of  the  skin  or  lungs,  and 
all  they  need  comes  to  them  with  their  food, 
which  they  cannot  well  swallow  without  its 
accompaniment  of  liquid.  Hence  no  proverb 
has  less  foundation  in  truth  than  that  which 
says  of  a  drunkard  that  "he  drinks  like  a 
fish."  The  error  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  fishes  are  seen  incessantly  to  swallow 
water  ;  but  this  is  not  done  in  order  to  drink ; 
it  is  their  manner  of  breathing.  They  imme- 
diately pass  it — not  into  the  stomach — but 
into  the  gills,  which  drain  it  of  the  air  it  con- 
tains, and  then  expel  it  again.  It  is  true, 
they  also  take  in  water  for  another  purpose  ; 
muscles,  snails,  and  their  kindred,  suck  in 
large  quantities  to  enlarge  or  reduce  the  vol- 
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ume  of  their  bodies  for  certain  purposes. 
Hence,  if  we  seize  a  sweet- water  muscle  at 
the  moment  when  its  thick,  fleshy  foot  is 
stretched  out,  and  take  it  quickly  out  of  the 
water,  we  will  see  countless  tiny  jets  stream 
from  it,  and  only  when  all  the  water  is 
pressed  out  can  it  find  room  again  in  the 
shell,  which  could  not  hold  it  before.  The 
same  may  be  seen  in  starfish,  and  the  main 
charm  of  an  aquarium  consists  in  the  power 
of  its  denizens  thus  to  endow  their  forms  with 
round,  soft  outlines,  and  that  glass-like  beau- 
ty of  coloring,  which  is  their  exclusive  privi- 
lege. 

Water-animals  need  not  drink,  then  ;  and 
so  far  life  is  made  easy  for  them.  But,  with 
regard  to  eating,  they  are  here  also  much  bet- 
ter off  than  their  brethren  on  land.  Their 
table  is  always  set;  their  dishes  are  always 
ready  for  immediate  consumption,  and  in 
countless  cases  they  have  literally  to  do  noth- 
ing more  than  to  open  their  mouths  and  let 
their  dinner  find  its  way  into  their  stomach. 
The  vegetarians  among  them  are  provided 
with  soft  and  jelly-like  food,  requiring  no 
chewing  or  mixing.  How  different  is  the 
way  of  the  vegetarians  on  land  !  Here  plants 
are  fibrous  and  hard,  and  have  to  be  torn  and 
macerated,  if  they  do  not  require  a  whole 
series  of  repeated  efforts,  as  in  the  case  with 
ruminating  animals.  Hence  benign  Nature 
provides  these  land- vegetarians  with  a  whole 
arsenal  of  powerful  instruments.  The  little 
aphides  must  drain  the  leaf  of  its  sap  by 
means  of  a  long  and  complicated  auger; 
beetles  and  bugs  have  numerous  rows  of  teeth  ; 
birds,  feeding  on  seeds,  require  two  stomachs, 
of  which  one  is  lined  with  powerful  warts, 
which  act  like  millstones,  and  are  aided  in 
their  hard  work  by  gravel  and  sand,  swal- 
lowed for  the  purpose;  cattle,  finally,  are  en- 
dowed with  an  almost  gigantic  apparatus  to 
grind  their  dry,  hard  food,  and,  when  their 
work  is  done,  they  begin  once  more  and  chew 
the  cud ! 

How  easy  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of 
the  water-vegetarian  !  At  worst,  he  has  a 
lithe  tongue  set  with  countless  little  points, 
like  a  cat's  tongue,  which  he  leisurely  passes 
over  soft  algae,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  familiar 
snail  in  our  aquarium,  uses  to  feast  on  the 
moss-like  growth  of  delicate  green  thatcovers 
the  sides  of  the  glass.  But  many  perform 
the  two  duties  of  eating  and  breathing  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Every  good  aquarium 
has  here  and  there  a  lot  of  slender,  delicate 
tubes,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
were  made  of  milk-white  porcelain  ;  they  are 
grown  on  to  their  home  with  one  end,  while 
the  other  stands  open,  holding  apparently 
two  mouths  ready  CO  devour.  Trie  whole 
little  annual  consists,   in  fact,  of  a  double 


tube,  of  which  the  inner,  set  all  over  with 
constantly-vibrating  cilia,  produces  a  minia- 
ture whirlpool,  into  which  an  incessant  stream 
of  water  tumbles  down,  which  then  passes 
through  countless  little  holes  into  the  outer 
tube,  and  rushes  out  again.  This  marvel- 
lously simple  process  suffices  to  furnish  the 
tiny  creature  with  air,  food,  and  drink,  at 
the  same  time,  and,  as  the  action  of  the  cilia 
is  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  our  lungs  and  our 
heart,  no  effort  whatever  is  required  for  any 
of  these  purposes ! 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  case  of  the 
carnivora  who  live  in  the  water ;  here  formi- 
dable instruments  of  destruction  a're  at  work, 
from  the  hideous  mouth  of  the  shark,  who  can 
swallow  a  grown  man  with  ease,  to  the  tiny, 
poisonous  tentacles  of  a  fresh-water  polypus. 
This  arises  from  the  high  state  of  perfection 
to  which  every  kind  of  armor  has  been  brought 
under  water.  Animals  who  live  in  the  air 
are  also  sometimes  encased  in  impenetrable 
armor;  but  the  burden  soon  becomes  too 
heavy  for  locomotion,  and  they  are  as  easily 
knocked  over  as  the  heavy  squadrons  of 
Charles  the  Bold  by  the  morning  stars  of  the 
stanch  Swiss.  In  the  water,  on  the  contrary, 
this  weight  is  largely  diminished  by  the 
buoyancy  of  the  element,  and  hence  nume- 
rous denizens  here  protect  their  tender  limbs 
by  means  of  an  endless  variety  of  breast-plate 
and  helmet,  of  cuirass  and  carapace.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  owner,  but  very  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  hungry  aggressor,  the 
armor  consists  generally  ol  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  cannot  resist  acids.  As  digestion 
is  as  generally  accomplished  by  the  acids  of 
the  stomach,  carnivora  of  the  water  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  crack  the  hard  armor; 
they  swallow  the  whole  knight,  sure  that  his 
armor  will  soon  give  way  to  the  chyle  with, 
which  they  take  care  to  bring  it  in  contact. 
The  starfish  has,  perhaps,  the  most  contemp- 
tuous way  of  disposing  of  its  prey;  its  mouth 
is  much  too  small  to  hold  the  snail  or  muscle 
on  which  it  proposes  to  feast ;  nor  has  it  any 
meaus  to  break  the  shell.  It  therefore  cool- 
ly turns  its  stomach  inside  out,  wraps  its  vic- 
tim in  it  as  in  a  napkin,  remains  thus  com- 
fortably for  a  day  or  two,  and,  when  it  final- 
ly moves  away  satiated  and  contented,  there 
remains  nothing  but  an  empty,  uninjured 
shell. 

Another  reason  for  this  perfection  of  ham- 
mer, crowbar,  and  auger,  with  which  so 
many  water-carnivora  are  endowed,  is  their 
unique  helplessness.  They  are  the  only  car- 
nivorous beings,  known  to  the  world,  which 
cannot  go  in  search  of  their  food,  but  must 
either  lie  perfectly  still,  waiting  tor  their  vic- 
tims to  come  to  them,  or  they  are  at  beat  pro- 
vided with  certain  means  to  arrest  them  iu 
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their  passage.  In  the  latter  they  far  surpass 
all  that  is  known  on  land.  Much  as  we  ad- 
mire the  cunning  web  of  a  spider,  in  which  it 
catches  its  prey,  or  the  marvellous  agility 
with  which  it  will  spin  around  a  giant  of  an 
adversary,  a  bee  or  a  hornet,  a  network  of 
irresistible  strength,  the  weapons  of  the  poly- 
pus or  the  medusa  are  infinitely  simpler  and 
yet  more  powerful.  They  require  none  of 
the  startling  cunning,  the  restless  watchful- 
ness, and  the  great  pluck,  for  which  we  give 
due  credit  to  the  spider.  For  their  many 
arms,  or  tentacles,  are  covered  with  tiny 
warts,  each  one  of  which  contains  an  almost 
invisible  thread  :  as  soon  as  the  unsuspicious 
victim  touches  one,  the  thread  either  darts 
forth  and  seizes  it  as  with  a  lasso,  or  it  breaks 
off,  like  brittle  glass,  and  exudes  from  the 
wound  an  acrid  juice,  which  benumbs  the  un- 
fortunate creature,  and,  before  it  recovers  its 
consciousness,  a  thousand  similar  arms  have 
seized  it  and  sacrificed  it  to  the  voracity  of 
the  polypus.  A  gigantic  sea-nettle  of  the 
tropics  can,  by  these  means,  paralyze  a  full- 
grown,  robust  man,  and  even  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  family  become  seriously  danger- 
oar  to  bathers,  or  kill,  at  least,  all  the  fish  in 
the  net  that  is  just  about  to  be  drawn  into  the 
boat. 

For  the  poor  creatures  to  whom  all  free- 
dom of  motion  is  interdicted,  ample  provision 
is  made  by  bountiful  Nature.  The  ocean  is 
literally  teeming  with  animal  food.  We  all 
know  how  tons  of  minute  snails  are  swallowed 
by  whales,  how  the  Yellow  Sea  of  China  has 
its  name  from  the  color  given  it  by  innumer- 
able hosts  of  ciliosphseras,  and  how  shoals  of 
herrings,  several  feet  deep,  cover  the  sea  for 
miles  and  miles.  Every  sea-faring  man  has 
seen  the  thousand  tiny  stars  that  sparkle  and 
shine  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel — every  star 
a  living  being.  At  spawning  time,  shell- fish 
and  medusae,  worms  and  polypi,  and  the 
whole  host  of  kindred  beings,  send  forth  such 
enormous  masses  of  young,  that  the  sea  is 
literally  filled  with  them,  and  open  table  is 
held  for  all  comers. 

Some  eccentric  dwellers  in  the  water  seem 
to  possess  the  powers,  claimed  now  and  then 
by  some  of  our  own  race,  of  being  able  to 
live  months  and  even  years  without  taking 
any  food  at  all.  This  abstinence  is,  however, 
only  apparent.  For,  as  occasionally  helpless 
infants,  or  even  grown  men,  are  painfully 
kept  alive  by  baths  of  milk,  or  wine,  or 
broth,  when  they  are  for  some  reason  or 
other  unable  to  take  food  in  the  regular  way, 
so  these  apparent  ascetics  imbibe  large 
though  imperceptible  supplies  of  food  through 
the  open  pores  of  their  skin.  The  latter  is 
here,  as  we  have  seen  already,  in  an  unusual- 
ly soft  and  permeable  condition,  and  hence, 


perfectly  able  to  convey,  not  only  all  the 
salts  required  for  life,  but  with  them  also  a 
number  of  nutritious,  soluble  materials. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  happy  denizens  of  the 
water  find  their  life  made  easy  in  all  the  so- 
called  vegetative  functions,  in  -breathing, 
feeding,  and  even  digesting.  But  they  en- 
joy like  advantages  in  point  of  locomotion. 
At  first  sight  their  soft,  easy  gliding  through 
the  water  looks  like  very  indolence  when 
compared  with  the  enormous  swiftness  of 
many  birds,  the  darting  to  and  fro  of  a  but- 
terfly, or  even  the  speed  of  a  race-horse.  It 
must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  even  the 
dolphin,  who  plays  as  if  in  haughty  derision 
around  the  fastest  of  steamers,  and  the  shark, 
who  might,  if  so  inclined,  make  the  circuit  of 
the  earth  in  thirty  days,  do  not  compare  yet 
with  the  powers  of  land  animals.  But  their 
real  power  can  easily  be  appreciated  by  first 
cutting  the  air  with  a  ruler,  then  attempting 
to  do  the  same  in  the  water;  we  shall  be  in- 
stantly convinced  that  the  resistance  of  the 
latter  element  is  immensely  greater  than  that 
of  the  air. 

But  here  the  wisdom  of  Nature  is  beauti- 
fully displayed  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fish, 
for  instance,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
water,  and  hence  he  has  to  make  no  effort 
whatever  to  sustain  himself ;  he  swims.  As 
soon,  moreover,  as  he  proposes  to  move,  he 
finds  a  number  of  instruments  at  his  disposal, 
far  more  delicate  and  effective  than  any. pos- 
sessed by  land  animals.  He  has  a  bladder 
filled  with  air  and  surrounded  by  powerful 
muscles;  if  he  compresses  it  forward,  his 
head  sinks  ;  if  behind,  his  tail;  if  he  dimin- 
ishes the  air  in  it,  he  increases  his  weight  and 
sinks  ;  if  he  expands  it,  he  grows  lighter  and 
rises  ;  if  it  bursts,  he  is  Lost,  for  he  can  no 
longer  move  up  or  down.  In  the  dead  fish 
his  power  is  gone,  and  hence  he  rises  help- 
lessly to  the  surface. 

The  very  size  of  the  animals  depends  on 
this  specific  gravity,  and  hence  the  birds  of 
the  air,  infinitely  heavier  than  the  element  in 
which  they  move,  rarely  exceed  a  weight  of 
twenty  pounds,  as  in  the  condor  and  the  al- 
batross, while  the  swimmers  reach  the  colos- 
sal size  of  three  thousand  hundred-weight  in 
the  whale.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  men 
can  learn  to  swim  with  great  ease,  but  have 
not  yet  accomplished  the  task  of  learning 
how  to  fly,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  inge- 
nious contrivances. 

Locomotion  in  the  water,  as  in  the  air,  re- 
quires the  double  power  of  moving  forward 
and  backward,  and  of  directing  the  motion. 
The  popular  notion  that  a  fish  moves  by  aid 
of  his  fins,  is  a  mistake;  a  fish  can  swim  af- 
ter his  fins  have  been  cut  off.  He  moves  for- 
ward by  bending  his  agile  body  from  side  to 
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side ;  thus  the  water-worm  and  the  leech, 
without  fins  or  tails,  glide  rapidly  through 
the  water.  Only  when  the  body  is  not  suffi- 
ciently supple,  the  tail  has  to  act  as  a  scull ; 
where  the  former  is  elastic  enough,  as  in  the 
eel,  the  tail  also  can  be  cut  off'  without  im- 
pairing the  motion  of  the  fish.  Hence  the 
immense  advantage  of  water  over  air;  the 
bird  always  requires  heavy  and  complicated 
instruments  to  fly;  the  fish  can  swim  without 
any  help  whatever. 

In  the  steering  apparatus  the  difference  is 
less  perceptible.  Birds,  it  is  true,  have  in 
their  tail-feathers  very  efficient  rudders  ;  but 
they  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  their 
enormous  wings — just  as  a  boat  with  very 
long  oars  can  be  easily  steered  without  a  rud- 
der— and  many  swift-winged  birds  have  but 
very  short  tails,  while  insects  have  none  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  fish  require  a  bal- 
ancing apparatus,  which  is  not  needed  in  the 
air,  where  the  body  of  the  bird  serves  as  bal- 
last, while  the  fish  has  virtually  no  weight  of 
his  own.  Hence  the  necessity  of  his  side  fins, 
the  loss  of  which  throws  him  on  one  side  and 
renders  him  helpless.  It  is  only  the  large  up- 
right fin  which  acts  as  a  rudder,  while  the 
two  breast- fins  enable  him  to  move  backward. 

Thus  he  has  a  great  and  most  useful  varie- 
ty of  instruments  at  his  command,  and  with 
the  slightest  effort  he  can  control  all  his  mo- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  he  requires  no 
feet,  such  as  are  needed  by  birds  to  enable 
them  to  give  the  necessary  rest  to  their  wings, 
while  the  fish,  suspended  in  water,  is  perpetu- 
ally in  a  state  of  repose.  Nor  must  it  be 
overlooked  that  the  bird,  in  order  to  fly  even 
a  short  distance,  must  first  beat  the  air  for  a 
time  with  his  wings,  or  run  a  few  feet  for- 
ward, before  he  can  rise  on  his  wings,  while 
the  fish  requires  no  such  preparation,  and 
saves  himself  much  time  and  labor. 

And  yet  we  find  that  fish  have,  after  all, 
only  clumsy  structures,  and  move  most  la- 
boriously in  comparison  with  other  dwellers 
in  the  water.  The  largest  among  the  latter 
is  probably  not  the  whale,  but  a  disk-shaped 
medusa,  whose  body — six  feet  wide —  is  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  arms  over  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  which  extend  in  ail  directions, 
so  as  to  cover  a  surface  of  nearly  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  cubic  feet.  The 
curious  animal,  glittering  in  glorious  colors, 
and  consisting  of  a  soft,  jelly-like  substance, 
has  the  form  of  an  open  umbrella,  and  by 
slight,  imperceptible  movements  of  an  enor- 
mous network  of  muscles,  it  closes  or  opens 
the  parachute,  and  thus  darts  with  amazing 
rapidity  through  the  waters.  But  even  more 
simple  is  the  locomotion  of  countless  myriads 
of  animals  who  move  by  the  automat  ic  vi- 
bration of  their  cilia,  so  that  in  t  hese  highly- 


favored  dwellers  in  the  water  wre  find  step  by 
step  no  cumbersome  apparatus  and  yet  per- 
fect freedom  of  motion;  no  limbs,  nor  even 
fins,  and  yet  full  power  to  rise  or  sink,  to  rest 
or  rove  about;  no  skeletons  to  burden  the 
body  with  their  bony  weight,  but  powerful 
muscles  ;  and  finally  even  no  muscles,  but 
simple  tiny  hairs,  vibrating  without  effort, 
and  yet  fulfilling  all  the  purposes  for  which 
man  possesses  such  a  number  of  complicated 
and  most  ingeuious  instruments  :  and  we  may 
well  exclaim  with  reverent  wonder  that  not 
only  w7e,  but  also  the  simplest  children  of  the 
ocean,  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 


A  CURE  FOR  LOW  SPIRITS. 

Exercise  for  the  body,  occupation  for  the 
mind ;  these  are  the  grand  constituents  of 
health  and  happiness,  the  cardinal  points 
upon  which  everything  turns.  Motion  seems 
to  be  a  great  preserving  principle  of  nature, 
to  which  even  inanimate  things  are  subject ; 
for  the  winds,  waves,  the  earth  itself,  are 
restless,  and  the  waving  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  is  known  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
their  economy.  A  fixed  rule  of  taking  sev- 
eral hours'  exercise  every  day — if  possible  in 
the  open  air;  if  not,  under  cover — will  be 
almost  certain  to  secure  one  exemption  from 
disease,  as  well  as  from  attacks  of  low  spirits, 
ennui — that  monster  who  is  ever  waylaying 
the  rich  indolent. 

"  Throw  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies." 

Low  spirits  cannot  exist  in  the  atmosphere 
of  bodily  and  mental  activity. 


FROM  A  SUBSCRIBER  IN  HUNTINGTON  CO.,  IN  P. 

The  farmers  here  say  the  corn  crop  never 
looked  better  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
now.  The  rains  have  been  very  seasonable. 
The  oat  crop  very  good  :  not  a  full  crop  of 
wheat,  but  what  there  is,  very  good.  The 
potatoe  bugs,  of  both  kinds,  are  destroying 
the  potatoes  very  fast;  they  are  on  the  vines 
by  the  thousands.  The  ground  hogs  and  COODS 
are  destroying  a  good  deal  of  the  corn.  Some 
of  the  fields  look  as  though  some  of  the  hogs 
had  been  in  them;  they  climb  up  the  stalks 
and  break  them  down,  and  tear  open  the  busk, 
mostly  only  eating  from  one-third  to  half  of 
the  corn  off  the  cob. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  here,  caused, 
it  is  supposed,  by  the  excessive  hot  weather  ; 
the  general  complaint  is  high  fever  and  sev<  re 
headache. 

1  write  thin  thinking  it  will  be  interesting 
to  many  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Ini  i'iyencer 
to  know  how  the  people  are  faring  in  other 
counties  beside  their  own. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  sweet  potato 
crop  is  very  good.  J.  1\ 
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ITEM  S. 

The  Eclipse. — The  coming  total  ecFpse  of  the  sun 
(Twelfth  ma.  22d,)  will  be  observed  carefully  in 
Kurope.  Our  Congress  devoted  some  $30,000  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  parties  to  be  sent  abroad,  and 
three  expeditions,  ote  under  Professor  Pie: ce,  an- 
other under  Professor  Winlook,  and  the  third  un- 
der a  na\al  officer,  will  be  sent.  The  line  of  totali- 
ty passes  through  the  southern  portions  of  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  lurkey  and  Russia.  The 
stations  to  be  occupied  by  these  parties  wih  be  se- 
lected so  as  to  lie  within  this  line.  Prof.  Winlock 
will  probab  y  occupy  a  station  in  Spain,  where  the 
total  eclipse  occurs  at  mid-day,  and  will  devote 
himself  personally  to  observations  with  the  spectro- 
scope, while  among  his  assistants  will  be  a  photo- 
grapher who  will  take  solar  photographs  with  the 
photographic  telescope  now  used  in  the  observatory 
at  Cambridge. 

The  Freedmen's  Savikgs  Bank  has  forty-two 
branches  in  fifteen  of  the  Southern  States,  'ihe  de- 
positors number  44,395,  with  an  average  deposit  of 
!|284  each.  The  total  deposits  amount  to  $12,605,- 
7S2,  of  which  $663,149  have  been  drawn  out  by 
3343  colored  laborers,  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  frtedmen,  in  addition,  have  spent  $296,918, 
in  purchasing  houses  and  homes,  and  $941,736  for 
seeds,  teams  and  agiicultural  implements.  Around 
Vicksbuig,  tkeie  are  one  hundred  freedmen  who 
have  purchased  plantations  with  their  earnings  de- 
posited in  the  Savings  Banks.  The  largest  of  these 
plantations  are  worth  from  $8000  to  10,000.  The 
Freedmen's  schools  in  the  South  now  number  2571, 
with  3^62  teacheis  and  122,317  pupils. 

The  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories  of  Great 
Biitain,  according  to  the  recent  annual  return  to 
Parliament,  number  6416.  The  combing  machines 
number  11,100  ;  the  spinning  spindles,  41,117,094  ; 
doubling  spindles,  976,207,  and  power  looms,  549, ~ 
365.  Oi  these,  England  has  the  largest  share,  to 
wit,  factories,  i> 698 ;  spianing  spindles,  37,943,414, 
and  power  loom's,  481,381.  Scotland  has  factories, 
507  ;  spinning  spinules,  2,123,949,  and  power  looms, 
51,328.  Ireland  has  factories,  211 ;  spinning  spin- 
dles, 1,049,731,  and  power  looms,  16;656.  The 
total  number  of  per&ons  employed  in  the  above  fac- 
tories number  845,066,  of  whom  85,221  are  children 
under  13  years  of  age,  one-half  being  females  ;  73,- 
514  are  males,  between  13  and  18,  and  212,707  are 
males  above  18.  The  females  above  13,  number 
473,624.  Of  the  845,066  factory  hands,  England 
employs  669,674 ;  Scotland,  111,606,  and  Ireland, 
63,786. 

Dressing  of  Textile  Fabrics. — The  dressing  of 
cloth  is  usually  made  of  starch,  but  as  this  is  con- 
verted iuto  line  powder  by  rubbing,  and  is  soluble 
in  water,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  material  be- 
fore it  is  woven.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  the 
dressing  of  alb  amen,  which  is  rendered  insoluble  by 
means  of  steam  or  boiling  water,  a  little  glycerine 
having  been  previously  added.  Coloring  matter 
can  likewise  be  added  to  the  dressing,  so  as  to  se- 
cure both  the  finish  and  color  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  dressing  is  to  be  used  only  in  certain  places,  it 
can  be  applied  by  means  of  a  block,  otherwise  by 
rollers. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Russian  government  has  an- 
nounced that  women  will  hereaiter  be  admitted  to 
medical  schools  and  to  medical  practice.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  concession  is  remarkable.  Formerly  it 
was  found  that  the  Cossacks  objected  to  being  at- 
tended by  male  physicians.  On  investigation  it 
was  discovered  that  they  held  a  superstition  con- 


cerning all  diseases,  and  that  their  OEly  ideas  of 
remedial  agents  related  to  the  incantations,  charms 
and  holy  herbs  administered  by  witches.  Forages 
the  witch  had  been  their  physician,  and  the  tradi- 
tion was  so  strong  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  some 
ladies  applied  to  the  government  for  admission  to 
the  chief  m-idical  school  of  St  Petersburg,  a  few  of 
them  were  admitted  on  condit  on  that  they  would 
pursue  their  practice  among  the  Cossacks.  It  was 
evidently  intended  to  supercede  the  "witches." 
As  the  measure  did  not  bring  about  any  universal 
thaw  and  dissolution  of  the  ernpie,  it  seems  to 
have  been  followed  by  a  larger  and  more  uncondi- 
tional concession. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

An  Old  Manuscript. — At  Upsala,  in  Sweeden, 
there  is  a  curious  and  renowned  old  MS.,  common- 
ly known  as  the  Silver  Handwriting.  It  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  original  Gothic,  and  the 
best  authorities  claim  that  it  was  written  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  Verden,  on  the  Riinr,  and  its  authen- 
ticity was  at  once  established.  It  was  taken  to 
Prague,  but  the  Swedes  took  it  away  in  1648,  and 
carried  it  to  Stockholm  ;  thence  it  was  taken  into 
Holland,  and  was  bought  back  again  for  Sweden  by 
the  Chancellor  de  la  Gardie,  for  $400.  He  had  it 
magnificently  bound  in  a  solid  silver  cover,  and  in 
1669  presented  it  to  the  University  of  Upsala.  It 
is  written  in  silver,  on  crimson  parchment.  The 
headings  and  a  few  principal  passages  are  in  gold. 
It  is  rich  in  Byzantine  tracery  of  symbolical  de- 
vices. It  numbers  330  leaves,  with  20  lines  to  each 
page.  Only  two  punctuation  marks  are  used 
throughout — the  period  and  the  colon. 

"When  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia  was 
formally  organized,  in  1693,  the  following  was 
among  the  lules  :  "  Ordered  yt  no  scholar  belong- 
ing to  any  school  in  the  cjI  ege,  of  what  age,  rank, 
or  quality  soever,  do  keep  any  race  horse  at  ye  col- 
lege, in  ye  town,  or  anywhere  in  ye  neghborhood  ; 
yt  they  be  any  way  concerned  m  making  races,  or 
in  backing  or  abetting  those  made  by  otheis  ;  and 
yt  all  rate-horses  kept  in  ye  neighborhood  of  ye 
college,  and  belonging  to  any  of  ye  scholars,  be 
immediately  despatched  and  sent  off,  and  never 
again  brought  back,  and  all  this  under  pain  ef  ye 
severest  animadversion  and  punishment." 

A  Mew  Planet. — Professor  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  of  the 
Lichlield  Ubservatory,  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  announces  the  d  scovery,  on  tue  mght  cf 
Eighth  month  14th,  of  a  new  planet,  and  states  that 
its  motion  was  fully  ascertained  on  the  evening  of 
Eighth  month  15th.  This  new  plant t  is  situated 
on  the  dividing  boundary  line  between  the  constel- 
lations Aquarius  and  C«*prkornus,  in  321  degrees  of 
right  ascension  and  13  degrees  of  south  decanation, 
and  is  moving  south  at  the  rate  of  three  minutes  a 
day.  It  will  be  the  111th  of  the  asteroids.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  the  number  of  the  asteroids  has 
largely  increased.  In  1863  only  79  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  number  has  been  brought  up  to 
111  by  researches  in  which  Professor  Peters  of  Ham- 
ilton College,  .N.  Y.,  and  Professor  Watson,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  have  been  especially  prominent.  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  the  French  Academy,  in 
honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  100th  asteroid,  issued 
large  gold  medals  bearing  upon  their  face  in  alto 
relievo  the  profiles  of  Goldsmidt  of  France,  Luther 
of  Belgium,  and  Hind  of  England,  astionomers  re- 
markably successful  in  the  discovery  of  asteroids. 
Professors  Peters  and  Watson,  however,  of  late 
years,  have  added  as  much  to  our  know  edge  of  the 
asteroid  zone  as  any  two  Eurcpean  observeis. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  405  ) 

Ninth  mo.  1st.  In  company  with  E.  R.,  we 
made  a  visit  to  a  Friend  and  his  wife ;  she 
blind,  and  he  paralyzed, — not  able  to  move 
about.  It  appeared  to  be  an  edifying  visit. 
In  the  afternoon  we  got  home.  6th,  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th.  We  were  at  Monthly  Meetings, — 
Buckingham,  Plumstead,  Solebury,  Wrights- 
town,  Makefield,  Middletown  ;  and  labored  in 
them  all,  as  way  opened  ;  and  ability  was 
given,  to  the  edification  of  the  honest-hearted 
— it  appeared  to  be  a  renewed  visitation  to 
some  minds.  11th.  Falls  Mo.  Meeting.  W.  R. 
had  acceptable  service  in  it.  12th.  Meeting. 
The  query  has  been  put,  What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man? — an  important  inquiry.  And 
the  answer  has  been,  The  chief  end  of  man  is 
to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever.  Con- 
siderable enlargement  followed,  showing  the 
alone  means  of  attaining  the  end.  15th.  We 
went  to  Iladdonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  :  a  good,  profitable  meet 
ing.  lGth.  Quarterly  Meeting  :  well  attended  ; 
harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed.  17th. 
Crossed  over  to  Philadelphia.  My  wife  went 
to  attend  a  committee  of  Women's  Yearly 
Meeting  at  10  o'clock,  and  I  to  Spruce  Street 
Mo.  Meeting.  In  the  afternoon  I  attended  a 
committee  on  the  I  ndian  ( Concern  at  o'clock, 
ami  a  meeting  of  the  lour  Yearly  Meetings' 
committees  on  the  same  subject  at  7  ]  o'clock. 


Met  again  the  18th,  in  the  morning.  First- 
day,  19th.  We  attended  Byberry  Meeting. 
It  was  large,  and  we  felt  peace  in  having 
been  there.    Home  in  afternoon. 

Eleventh  mo.  3d  and  4th.  We  attended  Af> 
ington  Quarterly  Meeting:  had  some  service 
in  both  meeting-:.  8th.  At  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  Let 
the  same  mind  be  in  you  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus,  arose  with  a  degree  of  weight  and  clear- 
ness in  my  mind,  and  was  held  up  and  some- 
what enlarged  upon.  9th.  In  Quarterly 
Meeting.  A  concern  arose  and  spread  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  of  our  Society  in  accord- 
ance with  primitive  Christianity.  10th.  Were 
at  meetings  by  appointment  at  Merlon  in  the 
forenoon,  and  Haverford  in  (he  afternoon. 
11th.  Attended  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting. 
12th.  By  appointment,  at  Valley  meeting. 
13th.  At  Schuylkill  meeting.  First-day  L4th, 
At  Providence  meeting  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  at  Norristown.  Lindley  Kes- 
siter's  house  was  opened,  and  their  friends 
and  neighbor's  invited  :  an  evening  sacrifice, 
loth.  We  returned  home  in  peace,  the  sweet 
reward  of  this  litt  le  tour  of  duty  and  dedica- 
tion. 29th  and  80th,  We  attended  Burling- 
ton Quarterly  Meeting  at  Crosswicks:  satis- 
factory. 

Twelfth  mo.  22d.  We  attended  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Cherry  St.  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  religious  Society  of  Fricndi 
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are  very  important  meetings;  one  service 
being  to  have  a  care  that  all  walk  orderly 
and  consistent  with  our  profession,  and  the 
blessed  and  happy  effect  both  to  parents  and 
children  of  educating  the  rising  charge  in 
plainness  and  simplicity,  according  to  Truth, 
bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord,  was  set  forth.  The 
precepts  and  example  of  the  blessed  Pattern, 
the  Lord  Jesus — especially  his  example  in 
humility — was  brought  into  view  ;  and  it  was 
shown,  that  though  he  wrought  so  many 
mighty  works  and  miracles  by  the  power  of 
his  heavenly  Father  that  was  so  eminently 
manifested  in  and  through  him,  yet  in  no  in- 
stance did  he  take  any  honor  to  himself,  but 
on  all  occasions  he  gave  the  honor  and  glory 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  both  in  regard  to  his 
words  and  works,  he  being  the  obedient  and 
worthy  instrument  and  co  worker,  using-  this 
language  :  "  My  Father  worked  hitherto,  and 
I  work" — "Whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore, 
even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak" 
— "  I  speak  not  of  myself."  He  spake  as  he 
heard  and  learned  of  his  Father — and  what 
is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  is  of  much  im- 
portance— and  how  guarded  and  careful  pa- 
rents especially  ought  to  be  not  to  speak 
lightly  of  any  of  these  things,  or  of  the  disci- 
pline and  order  of  our  religious  Society.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  profitable  meeting.  23d.  We 
attended  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting.  24th. 
Spruce  St.  Monthly  Meeting.  The  Society  of 
Friends  has  ever  believed  and  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, and  that  verily  there  is  a  reward 
for  the  righteous.  Verily  He  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth.  The  after  or  future 
state  is  set  forth  as  a  state  of  fixedness  by  the 
blessed  and  holy  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus. 

1848,  First  mo.  12th.  Meeting.  Obedience 
to  Divine  requisitions  is  called  for.  16th.  It 
was  impressed  on  my  mind  to  say  in  our  meet- 
ings that  it  is  the  duty  of  rational  creatures 
to  worship  and  adore  the  Creator,  not  that  we 
can  add  any  thing  to  Him,  but  on  our  own 
account  and  for  our  own  benefit.  He  is  infi- 
nitely wise,  powerful  and  perfect,  and  all 
things  were  created  by  the  word  of  His  power, 
and  man  was  made  capable  of  becoming  a 
partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature  through  faith 
in  and  obedience  to  the  law,  light,  grace  and 
strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  23d.  Meeting. 
A  time  of  Divine  favor. 

Second  mo.  12th.  Monthly  Meeting.  Jona- 
than Haycock  and  Joseph  Dodgson,  from 
Darby,  with  minutes,  Joel  Laire,  from  Ply- 
mouth, with  a  minute,  and  Joseph  Phipps 
with  him,  Jos.  Satterthwaite  and  wife,  and 
Joseph  Schofield  and  wife,  from  Newtown, 
Benj.  Mather,  and  four  or  five  more,  from 


Middletown,  and  Amos  Jones,  from  Bucking 
ham,  attended.  A  profitable  meeting.  14th* 
We  went  with  J.  Haycock  and  J.  Dodgson 
to  Pennsbnry  meeting,  appointed  for  them. 
The  word  that  was  in  the  beginning  is  greater 
than  all.  A  profitable  meeting— Truth  in 
dominion.  23d.  Eliza  Ridgway  at  Bucks 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
Satisfactory.  24th.  Isaac  and  Mary  S.  Lip- 
pincott  at  meeting.  Mary  preached  the  gos- 
pel largely.  27th.  Meeting.  I  have  been  led 
to  contemplate  and  favored  to  feel  the  sweet- 
ness, tranquillity  and  peace  of  that  mind  in 
whom  Christ  governs. 

Third  mo.  19th.  Meeting  larger  than  usual. 
My  wife  had  appropriate  service  in  it.  22d. 
We  were  at  East  Branch  meeting.  When 
Israel  went  out  of  Egypt — the  house  of  Jacob 
from  a  people  of  strange  language — Judah 
was  his  sanctuary  and  Israel  his  dominion, 
the  sea  saw  it  and  fled,  Jordan  was  driven 
back,  the  mountains  skipt  like  rams,  &c. 
26th.  Meeting.  One  of  the  testimonies  of 
Jesus  the  promised  Messiah  was,  "God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  29th. 
Meeting.  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  is  the  true 
and  living  God. 

Fourth  mo.  2d.  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
wonders  every  day;  they  are  so  familiar  to 
us,  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that 
we  do  not  reflect  and  consider  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  through  them  seek 
to  have  the  mind  directed  to  Him.  24th.  Pre- 
parative meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
Divine  immediate  revelation  is  the  foundation 
of  Christianity,  of  true  religion,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Fifth  mo.  7th.  Meeting.  The  idols  of  the 
heathen  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  man's 
hand.  10th.  Meeting.  Do  we  believe  in  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ?  and  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  indeed  that  prophet  that  the 
Lord  promised  he  would  raise  up,  and  put  his 
word  in  his  mouth,  and  that  he  should  speak 
whatsoever  the  Lord  should  command  him  ? 
and  do  we  believe  in  the  prophesies  that  went 
before  concerning  him  ?  and  that  he  had 
spake  but  as  he  had  heard  and  learned  of  his 
Father,  and  that  his  words,  precepts,  doctrines 
and  parables  were  given  forth  under  Divine 
direction,  and  therefore  binding  upon  all 
Christians?  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  believers  will  never 
contradict  nor  gainsay  the  words  spoken  by 
him  who  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father?  13th.  We  at- 
tended Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders. Had  two  sittings.  Truth  owned  them. 
14th.  Meetings  for  Divine  worship.  15th. 
Yearly  Meeting  for  transacting  the  affairs  of 
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the  Church  and  considering  the  state  of  So- 
ciety began.  19th.  Yearly  Meeting  closed  its 
sittings  and  deliberations  in  the  afternoon. 
24th  and  25th.  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Truth  in  dominion  in  both  meetings,  yester- 
day and  to-day.  31st.  Under  a  concern  to 
attend  Genessee  Yearly  Meeting.  1  set  off  in 
company  with  my  daughter  Rebecca  E.  Law- 
rence, whose  home  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  meeting. 

Sixth  mo.  2d.  Arrived  there  safely.  8d.  I 
rested  and  wrote  a  letter  to  my  wife.  4th.  At 
Macedon  Meeting.  The  righteous  shall  hold 
on  their  way,  and  they  of  clean  hands  shall 
grow  stronger  and  stronger.  It  was  shown 
that  the  righteous  were  those  who  lived  and 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  WilL  7th. 
At  Macedon  Preparative  Meeting.  I  was 
concerned  to  speak  of  the  dealings  of  Divine 
Providence  with  people  and  nations  in  former 
times,  as  set  forth  in  Scripture;  of  his  bring- 
ing Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  wonder- 
working power  that  was  manifested  on  their 
behalf  that  they  were  led  on  their  way  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night;  they 
were  sustained,  or  they  had  perished  in  the 
wilderness.  10th.  Yearly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders.  I  felt  and  expressed  that  it 
was  cause  of  gratitude  that  so  many  of  us 
were  favored  thus  to  meet,  and  some  of  us 
considerably  advanced  in  years  had  come 
many  miles  to  attend.  Several  Friends  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  in  attendance, 
and  we  had  a  good  meeting.  11th.  First-day. 
Attended  meeting  at  Farmington.  A  great 
gathering  of  people  in  the  morning;  in  the 
afternoon  the  meeting  was  not  so  large,  12th. 
Yearly  Meeting  began  at  11  o'clock.  The 
epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
read,  some  committees  appointed,  &c.  14th. 
Meetings  for  worship  at  the  several  houses. 
I  at  Macedon  with  my  children  :  a  good  meet- 
ing. 15th,  The  Yearly  Meeting  proceeded  to 
the  Queries  and  Answers:  got  through  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Society  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Answers.  10th  of  the  month 
and  6th  of  the  week.  The  meeting  progressed 
with  its  business,  and  closed  at  this  sitting. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
after  the  opening  minute  was  read,  I  arose 
and  said  I  felt  a  concern  to  impart  to  the 
meeting  a  testimony  that  lived  with  me  in 
regard  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  a  true  testimony,  and  also  the 
testimony  of  Truth,  not  only  as  it  respects 
past  times,  but  also  present  and  coming  time. 
That  the  Society  in  former  times  suffered  and 
endured  much,  not  only  from  those  without 
that  desired  its  dissolution,  but  also  from  those 
bearing  its  name  at  different  periods  of  time  ; 
and  that  it  was  sustained  by  a,  power  superior 
to  man — preserved  and  continued  to  be  a  dis- 


tinct and  separate  organized  body  of  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  was  given  the  testimonies  of 
Truth  the  Society  yet  hold.  That  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  still  able  to  bear  a  great  deal, 
and  that  it  will  be  sustained  through  all  that 
may  be  brought  upon  it  by  those  who  desire 
its  overthrow,  and  that  it  will  still  continue 
to  be  a  distinct  and  organized  Society,  main- 
taining the  Christian  testimonies  committed 
to  it  in  the  beginning;  and  that  Infinite  Wis- 
dom and  Power,  who  raised  the  Society  up 
and  preserved  it  thus  far  hath  yet  further 
service  for  it  among  the  nations  and  in  the 
world.  That  it  should  continue  to  stand 
bearing  testimony  to  a  free  gospel  ministry — 
to  the  government  and  peaceable  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah- — to  truth  speaking  without  an 
oath — to  justice  and  mercy  free  from  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty — to  temperance  and  moder- 
ation in  all  things,  coming  to  the  right  u*e 
of  the  creatures  of  God,  avoiding  all  abuse  of 
any,  that  in  all  things  we  may  be  good  exam- 
ples and  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  benevolent  and  merciful 
Creator,  who  is  God  over  all  blessed  forever. 
This  testimony  and  belief  being  sealed  on  my 
mind,  it  remains  calm  and  undisturbed  amidst 
all  stirrings  and  commotions,  cavilling  and 
contentions. 

First-day,  18th.  At  Farmington  meeting  in 
the  forenoon,  and  South  Farmington  in  the 
afternoon,  in  company  with  Samuel  Hughes 
of  Canada:  both  profitable  meetings,  19th. 
Returned  to  my  children's  home  and  rested. 
20th.  On  my  way  homeward.  22d.  Attended 
meeting  at  Albany  to  satisfaction.  Spoke  of 
the  widow  being  about  to  bake  her  last  mor- 
sel for  herself  and  son,  that  they  might  eat  it 
and  die;  in  her  trial  being  obedient  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  through  the  prophet,  to 
make  him  a  little  cake  first,  she  and  her  sou 
and  the  prophet  were  sustained,  her  meal  did 
not  waste,  nor  her  oil  fail.  Applied  it  to  us 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  be  faithful  to  all  Di- 
vine requirings.  23d.  Got  safe  home.  M  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."'  30th. 
Meeting.  It  is  much  the  best  and  safest  to 
be  on  the  sure  side.  It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom 
and  of  sound  judgment  to  be  on  the  side  of 
innoceney,  virtue  and  truth;  in  short,  to  le 
on  the  Lord's  side. 

Third  mo.  4lk.  We  went,  to  Jersey.  Called 
to  see  several  Friends  who  were  weak  and  in- 
firm. First-day,  6th.  Attended  meeting  at. 
Medford,  Upper  Evesham  :  a  favored  mee;  Bg. 
A  considerable  number  not  member*  of  OUT 
Society  attended,  and  gospel  truths  tloviel 

freely  to  the  people,  and  the  assembly  wa> 
solemnized.  7th.  At,  Burlington  Mo.  Meet- 
ing at  Eancocas.  A  satisfactory  profitable 
meeting.  Made  seve  ral  visits  to  our  friends, 
0th.  Attended  Upper  Springfield  Mo.  Meet- 
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ing  to  good  satisfaction.  10th.  At  Mt.  Holly 
Mo.  Meeting  in  the  forenoon,  and  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  in  the  afternoon.  Next 
day  home.  20th.  Meeting.  It  is  a  great 
thing — noble  and  honorable  both  with  God 
and  man — to  be  a  Christian,  a  practical 
Christian.  27th.  Meeting.  Many  are  called, 
but  few  chosen.  And  why  are  few  chosen  ? 
Can  it  be  for  any  other  reason  than  because 
of  disobedience,  or  neglect  to  attend  to  the 
call?  If  all  were  attentive  and  obedient  to 
the  call  of  the  Lord,  all  might  become  his 
chosen.  30th  and  31st.  Bucks  Quaiterly 
Meeting. 

Nintli  mo.  10th.  Meeting.  It  is  a  reason- 
able thing  that  man  should  worship  and  adore 
his  Creator.  17th.  Meeting.  It  will  not  do 
for  any  to  get  discouraged  and  give  out,  and 
think  the  time  long,  and  cease  to  strive;  but 
it  is  neediul  for  us  all  to  keep  up  the  watch 
and  continue  the  effort  to  attain  and  retain 
that  which  we  desire  and  feel  to  be  of  so  much 
value — peace  of  mind  and  reconciliation  with 
our  Maker.  27th.  At  meeting.  My  wife 
spoke  to  our  edification  and  comfort. 

Tenth  mo.  5th.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  Make- 
field  Monthly  Meeting  at  Newtown  :  several 
strangers  were  there,  and  the  gospel  flowed 
freely.  1.5th.  Meeting.  The  subject  that  im- 
pressed my  mind  in  meeting  was — "  Look 
upon  Zion,  the  city  of  the  saint's  solemnity ; 
thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habita- 
tion, a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken 
down  :"  and  it  extended  or  was  applied  to  the 
Church — and  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  that 
it  should  endure  and  remain.  25th.  My  wife 
had  a  word  of  encouragement  for  us  in  meet- 
ing to-day.  29th.  Meeting.  Felt  engaged  to 
renew  the  benediction  of  the  Apostle  Paul — 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  with  you  all  always. 

Eleventh  mo.  15th.  Meeting.  The  words  of 
David  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  presented 
— "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ;  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  26th.  Meet- 
ing. The  blessing  and  benefit  of  real,  practi- 
cal Christianity  was  largely  spoken  of.  By 
diligent  attention  and  faithful  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  the  gift  and 
grace  of  God,  all  might  become  partakers  of 
this  blessing.  27th.  My  wife  and  I  went  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders, held  at  Cross  wicks.  I  was  led  to  say — 
"  It  will  not  do  for  any  of  us  to  disregard  the 
order  and  discipline  ol  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  will  not  do  for  any  of  us  to  set  light  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  truths  contained  therein. 
28th.  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  felt  concerned 
to  hold  up  the  distinction  between  the  attain- 
ments of  the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual 
man ;  that  the  natural  man,  by  his  ingenuity 


and  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  had 
made  many  discoveries  and  improvements. 
He  had  developed  the  resources  and  convert- 
ed to  useful  purposes  agents  whose  powers  had 
for  ages  been  unknown  and  unemployed. 
There  has  been  much  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery, in  the  mode  of  travel,  and  in  the 
manner  of  conveying  intelligence  from  city  to 
city  and  from  place  to  place,  whereby  much 
labor  of  man  and  oppression  of  animals  were 
saved  :  and  all  these  inventions  and  improve- 
ments pertain  to  the  natural  man  and  exter- 
nal world  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  man,  with  all 
the  learning  of  the  schools  and  theological 
seminaries,  can  never  make  any  improvement 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th.  Meeting.  My  wife  was 
engaged  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  on  behalf 
of  the  youth.  13th.  A  profitable  silent  meet- 
ing. 17th.  After  a  considerable  time  of  peace- 
ful silence  without  any  prospect  or  desire  that 
it  should  be  otherwise,  a  subject  presented  to 
my  mind,  accompanied  with  impressions  that 
led  to  communication.  The  subject  was,  that 
the  prophet  of  the  Lord  in  Israel  had  a  sure 
and  certain  evidence  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
— so  clear  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  it ; 
and  that  acting  in  obedience  to  this  word, 
they  were  preserved  ;  and  what  they  prophe- 
sied or  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  took 
place  or  came  to  pass,  of  which  many  in- 
stances are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
was  a  time  of  favor,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  solemnized.  All  praise  belongs 
to  the  Helper  of  his  people — nothing  due  to 
man.  31st.  Last  of  the  year  1848.  Another 
year  has  passed  away,  and  we  are  all  brought 
so  much  nearer  the  end. 

(To  be  continued.) 
WATCH  AND  PRAY. 

Christians  have  a  thousand  reasons  for 
watching  lest  they  enter  into  temptation. 
They  have  experiences  every  day  of  those 
manifold  temptations  which  live  and  are  like 
dust  on  a  mirror,  or  like  scratches  upon  its 
back.  They  are  liable  to  fall  into  sins  and 
defilements,  as  well  as  other  men.  But  those 
who  have  not  the  hope  that  the  Christian 
has,  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  world, 
are  met  in  every  direction  by  fantasies  and 
follies,  by  delusions  and  deceits,  and  by  ve- 
hement temptations  of  every  sense  and  every 
appetite;  and  how  much  more  do  they  need 
to  watch  and  pray  that  the  power  of  God  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  come 
down  upon  their  souls  and  quicken  it,  and 
give  it  strength  !  How  do  they  need  to  watch 
and  pray  lest  they  enter  into  temptation  ! 

Help  and  give  willingly,  when  you  have 
anything,  and  think  not  the  more  of  yourself ; 
and  if  you  have  nothing,  keep  the  cup  of  cold 
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water  always  at  hand,  and  think  not  less  of 
yourself. 

For  FrieDfls'  Intelligencer. 
A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

In  a  recent  publication  over  the  signature 
of  an  "  Orthodox  "  Friend,  it  is  stated  that 
one  of  our  ministers  attended  one  of  their 
Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  West,  and  the 
meetings  belonging  to  it;  and  that  his  ap- 
pointments were  announced  in  the  meeting 
by  a  member  of  it.  Also  that  at  a  recent 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  our  Friends  in  the 
same  section,  an  "  Orthodox  "  minister  and 
her  companion  attended  the  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  with  its  consent;  and  that 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  by  minute,  endorsed 
her  ministr)^.  I  have  thought  best  to  caution 
Friends,  as  an  order-loving  people,  to  be  care- 
ful how  they  lay  waste  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  order,  if  not  of  discipline,  for  the 
privilege  granted  in  the  latter. case  is  mani- 
festly an  improper  one  to  be  extended  to  those 
who  are  not  in  full  fellowship  with  us,  al- 
though bearing  the  same  name  ;  for  there  are 
times  when  matters  are  corsidered  and  dis- 
posed of  when  the  presence  of  those  not  in  fel- 
lowship would  be  as  improper  as  the  discus- 
sion of  family  affairs  before  strangers.  A 
feeling  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  that  two 
societies,  holding  principles  and  testimonies 
alike,  cannot  and  should  not  exist  as  separate 
bodies,  and  there  have  been  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  circumstances,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  fruit  of  this  feeling,  but  while  there 
exists  so  great  a  difference  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  as  to  the  all  sufficiency 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  inwardly  revealed  for 
our  salvation  from  sin,  there  can  be.no  union 
between  us.  Better,  it  appears  to  me,  would 
it  be  for  the  Society,  if  those  who  feel  so  con- 
cerned, would,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  form 
such  an  alliance,  be  more  engaged  to  rebuild 
the  breaches  in  the  wall  over  against  their 
own  houses,  and  encourage  their  fellow-mem- 
bers to  do  likewise,  so  that  Jerusalem  might 
again  become  the  place  where  the  Lord  would 
condescend  to  place  His  name. 
8//i  mo.  lQlh,  1870.  G. 

"  TO  EVERY  MAN  THERE  IS  A.  WORK." 

Some  are  more  peculiarly  called  to  active 
duty,  and  better  fitted  for  it;  others  for  pas- 
sive obedience  and  suffering.  Some  are  se- 
lected as  bold  standard  bearers  of  the  Cross; 
others  to  give  their  testimony  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  domestic  life.  Some  are  special- 
ly gifted,  as  Paul,  to  appear  in  the  halls  of 
Nero,  or  on  the  heights  of  Mars'  Hill,  and, 
confronting  face  to  face  the  world's  boasted 


wisdom,  maintain  intact  the  honor  of  their 
Lord.  Others  are  required  to  glorify  Him 
on  beds  of  sickness,  or  in  homes  of  sorrow,  or 
in  the  holy  consistent  tenor  of  their  every 
day  walk.  Some  are  called  as  Levites  to 
temple  service;  others  to  give  the  uncostly 
cup  of  cold  water  or  the  widow's  mite  ;  others 
to  manifest  the  meek,  gentle,  unselfish,  re- 
signed, forgiving  heart,  when  there  is  no  cup 
or  mite  to  offer. — Moravian. 


For  Friemls'  Intelligencer. 
HUMAN  STRENGTH. 

It  is  not  designed  to  undervalue  human 
strength,  because  a  degree  of  self-confidence 
is  a  necessary  element  of  a  manly  character, 
yet  how  unwise  to  regard  it  as  a  giant  of 
power  and  bulwark  against  sin.  We  need 
but  to  look  around  us  to  see  those,  who, 
despite  the  dictates  of  reason,  love  and 
conscience,  are  sacrificing  their  well-being  on 
the  altar  of  passion. 

See  that  man  with  his  countenance  dis- 
figured. He  reels — he  staggers — and  his 
clothes  are  tattered  ;  he  halts  at  a  tavern,  he 
feels  in  his  pocket,  draws  forth  some  coin,  but 
he  hestitates ;  for  well  he  knows  his  family 
need  the  few  remaining  pence.  But  see 
— shame  on  human  strength  ! — he  staggers  in 
to  where  nmn  deals  to  his  fellow-man  poverty, 
sin  and  destruction.  Now,  unconscious  of 
aught  save  his  low  surroundings,  the  de- 
luded one  indulges  in  ribaldry  and  idle  jest- 
ing with  men  who,  like  himself,  have  lost 
their  manhood.  At  midnight  he  issues  from 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  bar-room  into 
the  pure  night  air.  The  bright  stars  are 
twinkling  above,  seeming  to  bound  as  though 
impatient  to  guide  him  back  to  thought  and 
God — and  the  calm  moon  looks  serenely  sad, 
as  though  it  were  in  pity  for  the  sins  of  poor 
h  umanity. 

Alas  !  many  a  noble  being  hassheseen  sink 
into  the  depths  of  sin  and  sorrow.  This  poor 
man  staggers  on  to  some  low  court,  where 
lives  the  neglected  one,  whom  in  brighter 
days  he  had  promised  to  love  and  protect. 
The  children  are  there,  too,  with  the  springs 
of  their  young  lives  dried  up  by  the  grim 
monsters,  Want  and  Terror.  And  yet  this 
wretched  being  was  once  a  man,  strong  and 
fearless.  But  human  strength  was  unable  to 
cope  with  temptation. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  another  pi<  lure. 
See  the  physician  of  culture,  refinement  and 
principle,  lie  despises  wrong,  and  grieves  for 
t  he  follies,  sins  and  superstil  ions  of  humanity  ; 
and  yet  he  is  habituated  to  the  use  of  mor- 
phia, a  practice  which  lie  knows  will  prove 
his  destroyer.  He  began  by  USlDg  a  lew- 
drops  injected  hyperdernjically,  to  alleviate 
physical   discomfort.    But  now-  shame  on 
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human  strength  ! — he  uses  it  because  it  is  his 
master. 

Well  he  knows  that  ere  long  his  step 
will  lose  its  elasticity — his  cheek  its  glow — 
his  eye  its  brightness — and  that  which  is 
termed  the  noblest  work  of  God  will  become 
a  wreck,  and  will  fall  into  a  death  which  hu- 
man weakness  has  crowned  with  terror.  And 
yet  humanity  proudly  asserts  its  power  and 
proclaims  its  glory.  Pie  is  the  strong  man 
who  knows  his  own  weakness.  He  achieves 
the  victory  who  looks  to  God  for  a  success 
that  shall  endure. 

8th  mo.,  1670.  W.  D.  E. 


STANDARDS  OF  MORAL  MERIT. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  men  differ  more 
radically  than  in  their  ideas  of  the  merit  due 
to  their  various  actions.    There  are  many 
whose  estimation  of  their  ow7n  character  is 
wholly  derived  from  the  opinions  of  others. 
If  they  stand  wrell  with  their  associates,  they 
look  upon  themselves  with  complacency  and 
satisfaction,  and  only  when  they  see  the  cold 
look  of  of  distrust,  and  the  pointed  finger  of 
suspicion,  do  they  begin  to  doubt  their  own 
perfections.    Their  reputation  is  the  mirror 
by  which  they  fashion  their  life,  and  the  only 
index  they  possess  of  their  character.  But 
other  and  higher  orders  of  men  are  ruled  not 
from  without,  but  from  within.    They  have  a 
personal  sense  of  responsibility  that  can  in  no 
way  be  affected  by  the  world's  opinion,  and 
their  aim  is  to  he  what  the  former  class  only 
desire  to  appear.    Among  these  we  sometimes 
find  a  few  who  love  the  right  so  completely, 
that  they  forget  themselves  and  ther  own  ef- 
forts, and  are  absorbed  in  the  good  objects 
they  labor  to  accomplish.    Martineau  says 
"we  can  do  nothing  well,  until  we  learn  our 
worth,  nothing  best  until  we  forget  it."  And 
this  may  partly  account  for  the  vastly  differ- 
ent degrees  in  which  men  who  seem  to  be 
equally  virtuous,  esteem  themselves.  Merit 
is  a  word,  which,  though  in  common  use,  is 
yet  employed  for  widely  different  purposes. 
Some  think  the  common  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged duties  of  honesty  and  veracity 
are  meritorious,  and  that  to  fulfil  contracts 
and  promises  are  actions  worthy  of  praise. 
But  while  defections  from  these  plain  obliga- 
tions are  grossly  reprehensible,  their  observ- 
ance cannot  be  said  to  be  meritorious.  We 
do  not  consider  that  a  man  who  abstains  from 
murder  or  theft,  has  therefore  earned  the  ap- 
plause of  society,  neither  can  any  simple  com- 
pliance with  the  rights  of  others  claim  more 
than  the  honor  due  to  justice.    Neither  can 
the  due  restraints  of  the  appetites  and  pas 
sions  he  esteemed  in  themselves  meritorious. 
The  man  who  cannot  govern  his  own  physi- 
cal nature  has  not  yet  reached  a  high  grade 


of  humanity.  The  regulation  of  personal 
habits  brings  its  own  reward,  and  their  ne- 
glect its  own  punishment  so  evidently,  that 
the  simple  abstinence  from  excess  cannot 
truly  merit  applause.  When  any  of  these 
plain  duties  seem  to  claim  commendation,  it 
is  rather  that  the  temptations  are  so  great  as 
to  demand  unusual  force  of  character  to  over- 
come them,  and  thus  it  is  the  positive  energy 
and  not  the  negative  abstinence  that  is  justly 
honored. 

And  yet  there  is  real  merit  in  the  world 
and  its  essential  characteristics  are  easily  dis- 
covered. Where  we  see  men  in  their  rela- 
tions with  others  not  only  giving  every  just 
due,  but  exceeding  all  acknowledged  rights, 
and  sacrificing  their  own  comfort  to  promote 
another's — where  more  is  offered  than  could 
be  claimed,  and  self  is  forgotten  in  benevo- 
lence, there  we  may  justly  admit  merit  to  ex- 
ist. Every  such  act,  to  maintain  its  character, 
must  of  course  be  spontaneous  and  voluntary. 
All  compulsory  goodness  has  lost  its  chief  es- 
sence, and  is  valueless  in  its  intrinsic  nature. 
So  are  all  outwardly  good  deeds  that  spring 
from  secret  motives  of  self-interest  or  desire 
for  applause.  Though  others  may  be  deceived 
and  show  praise,  the  act  itself  is  intrinsically 
mercenary,  and  contains  no  element  of  merit. 
Any  action  to  be  truly  and  inherently  meri- 
torious must  exceed  the  limits  of  mere  justice, 
and  be  purely  spontaneous  and  unselfish  in 
motive. 

Those  who  magnify  every  act  of  simple 
rectitude  into  a  merit,  and  those  who  deny  a 
meritorious  character  to  any  human  action, 
are  equally  distant  from  the  truth.  Man  oc- 
cupies a  middle  ground.  His  duties  to  his 
fellow-men  are  all  included  in  the  one  great 
sphere  of  duty  to  the  Creator.  In  this  view 
no  merit  can  be  claimed,  for  directly  any 
noble  thing  becomes  possible  with  us,  it  is 
thus  revealed  as  a  duty  to  perform  and  a 
trust  to  fulfil.  But,  in  the  social  world,  in 
estimating  actions  by  any  human  standard, 
we  may  justly  pronounce  those  meritorious 
that  overstep  the  limits  of  rights  that  can  be 
claimed,  and,  coming  from  pure  motives, 
gladly  reach  forward  to  promote  in  every 
way  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. — 
Philacla.  Ledger. 


"Humanity"  is  a  word  which  you  look 
for  in  vain  in  Plato  or  Aristotle  ;  the  idea  of 
mankind  as  one  family,  as  the  children  of 
one  God,  is  an  idea  of  Christian  growth  ;  and 
the  science  of  mankind,  and  of  the  languages 
of  mankind,  is  a  science  which,  without 
Christianity,  would  never  have  sprung  into 
life.  When  people  had  been  taught  to  look 
upon  all  men  as  brethren,  then,  and  then 
only,  did  the  variety  of  human  speech  pre- 
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sent  itself,  as  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solu- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  observers  ;  and 
I,  therefore,  date  the  real  beginning  of  the 
science  of  language  from  the  first  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. After  that  day  of  cloven  tongues  a 
new  light  is  spreading  over  the  world,  and 
objects  rise  into  view  which  had  been  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
Old  words  assume  a  new  meaning,  old  prob- 
lems a  new  interest,  old  sciences  a  new  pur- 
pose. The  common  origin  of  maukind,  the 
differences  of  race  and  language,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  all  nations  of  the  highest  mental 
culture,  these  become,  in  the  new  world  in 
which  we  live,  problems  of  scientific,  because 
of  more  than  scientific  interest.  It  is  no 
valid  objection  that  so  many  centuries  should 
have  elapsed  before  the  spirit  which  Chris- 
tianity infused  into  every  branch  of  scientific 
inquiry  produced  visible  results.  We  see  in 
the  oaken  fleet  which  rides  the  ocean  the 
small  acorn  which  was  buried  in  the  ground 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  we  recognize  in 
the  philosophy  of  Albertus  Magnus,  though 
nearly  1200  years  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
in  the  aspirations  of  Kepler,  and  in  the  re- 
searches of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  our 
own  age,  the  sound  of  that  key-note  of  thought 
which  had  been  struck  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles:  "  For  the  in- 
visible things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead." — Max  Muller. 


Thoreau  says:  "In  proportion  as  our  in- 
ward life  fails,  we  go  more  constantly  and  des- 
perately to  the  post  office.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  poor  fellow  who  walks  away 
with  the  greatest  number  of  letters,  proud  of 
his  extensive  correspondence,  has  not  heard 
from  himself  for  a  long  time." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  think  it  probable  you  know  I  am  released 
from  all  temporal  cares,  and  delightfully 
situated  at  brother  S.'s,  receiving  their  kind- 
ness and  care.  I  am  endeavoring  to  keep  up, 
though  the  billows  are  about  my  head.  Go 
wash  seven  times,"  was  the  direction  to  one 
formerly,  "and  thou  mayest  be  clean  ;"  but 
there  was  a  disposition  to  gainsay,  to  evade 
— not  that  entire  resignation  and  obedience 
which  would  alone  prod U 06  a  healing  and 
purifying  effect.  The  morning  gathering 
yesterday  was  large,  and  the  wing  of  Aneient 
Goodness  was  evidently  spread  over  us,  like 


as  aforetime  the  pinions  of  cherubim  extended 
over  the  ark.  After  the  calling  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, very  excellent  epistles  from  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  were  read,  ministering  life ; 
but  how  often  do  we  find  some  little  disturb- 
ing thing — a  little  breeze  jostles  the  foliage, 
shaking  off  part  of  the  dew.     Our  Friend 

 thought  there  was  too  much  dependence 

upon  discipline — upon  meeting  regulation, 
&c. ;  but  she  was  very  tenderly  replied  to, 
and  our  Friend  R.  Hunt  spoke  well  and  to 
the  point,  desiring  that  words  might  be  few 
and  savory.  "Salt  is  good,  but  if  it  lose  its 
savor,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast 
out  and  trodden  under  foot."  She  hoped  our 
efforts  would  be  to  dwell  quietly  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Divine  Presence,  &e.  In  the 
afternoon,  salutations  from  New  York  and 
Indiana  were  before  us.  I  did  not  think  in 
this  case  the  last  wine  was  the  best.  A  com- 
mittee of  forty  was  appointed  to  Essay  re- 
plies :  much  too  large,  some  thought;  how- 
ever, they  were  left  at  this  time,  and  almost 
forbidden  to  make  excuses.  Upon  whom  the 
work  will  fall  is  not  yet  known.  Some 
shoulders  would,  if  they  dare,  gladly  with- 
draw. I  was  with  those  assembled  on  edu- 
cation :  they  do  not  make  rapid  progress. 
The  materials,  methinks,  are  not  sufficiently 
hewed  and  squared,  to  come  rightly  together. 

Yes,  I  went  to  ,  and  had  a  precious 

time  with  the  dear  Friends  there.  I  called 
to  see,  I  think,  nearly  all  in  the  town,  and 
some  of  them  called  to  see  me.  They  seem 
hungry  for  more  social  and  religious  ming- 
ling with  Friends  from  other  places,  and  one 
of  them  said,  "Do  tell  Friends  to  come  and 
see  us.  We  sometimes  think  we  are  almost 
forgotten.  Other  sects  here  are  doing  so 
much  to  stimulate  their  members  and  to 
gather  to  their  folds,  but  we  seldom  have  any 
to  come  among  us."  Their  First  day  morn- 
ing meeting  was  larger  than  I  expected  to 
see  it;  I  endeavored  to  do  the  little  thai  was 
allotted  me.  Friends  were  very  kind.  These 
scattered  tribes  would,  I  believe,  be  more 
frequently  visited,  were  we  all  simply  faith- 
ful to  little  promptings  of  duty  and  little 
drawings  of  love,  not  waiting  for  great  things. 
By  yielding  to  such  impressions,  we  might 
often  be  instrumental  in  upholding  the  stand- 
ard of  Truth  and  in  strengthening  the  weak 
hands,  though  our  Service  may  seem  to  us  to 
be  even  less  than  that  of  handing  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  "  A  word  in  season,  how  good 
it  is." 

Our  dear  Friend  is  in  his  79th  year. 

He  is  bright  and  cheery,  and  mvuis  to  have 

entered  into  that  peaceful  condition  in  which 

he  can  withdraw  from  the  worries  of  time. 
Surely  this  is  a  blessed  condition — one  iu 
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which  a  preparation  is  known  to  partake  of 
that  communion  by  which  the  soul  can  live. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER~ 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  3,  1870. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  Text-book 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.     By  John  L. 
Hart,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School,  author  of  Hart's  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  "  In  the  School-Room,"  &c. 
We  have  received  a  neat  volume  of  380 
pages,  with  the  above  title,  from  the  Pub- 
lishers, Eldridge  &  Brother,  Nos.  17  and  19 
S.  Sixth  St.,  Philada.    Price  by  mail,  post- 
paid, $1.50.    From  its  appearance,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  author  has  been  successful  in 
preparing  for  the  public  a  valuable  work. 
An  extract  from  the  preface  will  explain  his 
object. 

"  This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  text-book.  It 
has  been  written  for  learners,  not  for  the 
learned.  Its  object  is,  not  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  science  by  excursions  into  de- 
batable ground,  but  to  present  its  admitted 
truths  in  a  form  easily  apprehended.  By  this 
statement,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey 
^he  idea  that  the  treatise  is  unscientific  in  its 
character  or  its  methods.  I  mean  merely  that 
I  have  studiously  avoided  cumbering  my  book 
with  the  many  abstruse  and  still  unsolved 
questions  which  environ  the  subject.  Those 
questions  are  not  without  interest  or  value, 
and  few  persons  have  a  keener  relish  for  their 
discussion  than  the  writer,  whose  life-long 
studies  have  been  in  that  precise  line  of  in- 
quiry. But  original  investigation  is  felt  to 
be  out  of  place  in  a  text  book  for  instruction 
in  the  elements.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  attentive  reader,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  recent  literature  of  the  science,  will 
find  the  subject  brought  up  to  the  latest  clearly 
ascertained  results,  while  in  some  directions  a 
decided  advance  has  been  made." 

The  following  notice  of  the  author  is  taken 
from  an  introduction  by  the  Publishers,  which 
we  are  prepared  to  endorse. 

"  Dr.  Hart  has  been  engaged  for  at  least 
one  third  of  a  century  in  the  practical  duties 
of  the  school-room,  and  for  years  past  has 
made  a  specialty  of  the  subject  of  which  the 
present  volume  treats.  He  thus  brings  to  his 
work  a  full  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  both 
teacher  and  scholar  in  this  important  branch 
of  education,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to 
make  the  book  eminently  practical  and  adapted 
to  use  in  the  class-room.    The  peculiar  features  I 


of  the  book  are  apparent,  and,  we  believe 
combine  all  the  elements  of  a  popular  and 
successful  text-book.  The  author's  own  style 
of  composition,  so  remarkable  for  its  rhetorical 
excellence,  gives  to  his  work  the  advantage 
of  being,  on  every  page,  a  model  of  what  it 
teaches." 


DIED. 

NOBLE.— Of  consumption,  at  bis  residence  near 
Federalshurg,  Dorchester  Co.,  Md.,  on  the  18th 
ult..  Joshua  Noble,  ag^d  61  years.  From  early 
manhood  he  was  a  <  on^istent  and  useful  member  of 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  Pine  Grove  Particular 
and  North-west  Fork  Monthly  Meetings,  and  was 
an  approved  min'ster.  He  was  very  regular  in  the 
attendance  of  meetings  until  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition. The  poor,  to  whom  he  was  exceedingly 
kind,  will  miss  him  very  much.  He  had  no  fear  for 
the  future,  feeling  that  all  was  well.  "Mark  the 
perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."  W.  C. 

WOOD. — At  hns  residence  in  Westbury,  L.  I.,  8th 
mo  ,  1870,  Elkanah  Wood,  in  the  8Sth  year  of  his 
age.  Having  in  early  life  dedicated  himself  to  his 
Creator,  he  lived  an  inoffensive  exemplary  life.  His 
dwelling  being  in  Him  who  is  love,  this  pure  feel- 
ing flowed  to  the  whole  human  family.  He  was 
clothed  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  looked  at 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  own  weaknesses  instead  of 
dwelling  on  the  faults  of  others,  and  was  careful  to 
do  to  them  as  he  wished  them  to  do  to  him.  Al- 
though of  a  feeble  constitution,  he  was  steady  in 
the  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  and  notwithstaLding  he 
felt  a  deep  concern  for  the  sjiiitual  welfare  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  his  public  communications  were 
short ;  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power.  In  his  daily  life  w-re  manifested  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  His  day's  work  being  done  in  the  day- 
time, he  patiently  waited  for  the  solemn  close,  which 
he  felt  was  near,  and  we  doubt  not  his  immortal 
spirit  has  entered  into  the  rest  and  joy  prepared  for 
the  righteous,  and  that  our  loss  is  his  great  gain. 

R.  H. 

ROBERTS. — At  Hartford,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  14th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1870,  Rebecca  Roberts, 
in  the  65th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Evesham 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  4th,  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  Westfield,  N.  J  ,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Penn's  Manor.  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"       "  Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Fairfax  C.  H  ,  Va.,  3£  P.M. 

11       "  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10£  A.M. 

"  Junius,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

"     15th,  Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  3£  P.M. 

"       "  Galen,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

TO  A  CHILD. 
My  fai^st  child,  1  have  no  song  to  give  you  ; 

No  larfc  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray. 
Yet  ere  we  part,  on»  lesson  I  can  Lave  you 

For  every  day. 
Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever  ; 

Do  noble  thing-,  not  dream  them,  a  1  day  long: 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 
One  grand,  swe  t  ?ong. 

—  Chas.  Kingsley. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MIAMI  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

This  meeting;  was  held  at  Waynesville,  on 
Seventh-day,  Eighth  month  13th.  The  re- 
pairs to  the  meeting-house  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  of  its  being  used.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  a  sweet  quiet 
pervaded  the  gathering. 

In  the  business  meeting,  some  well-timed 
remarks  were  made  in  regard  to  our  duties  as 
individuals  and  as  a  Society,  and  Friends  were 
urged  to  greater  faithfulness. 

A  large  committee  wTas  named  to  appoint 
meetings  where,  in  their  judgment,  the  cause 
of  Truth  would  be  promoted  by  so  doing. 

Miami  Monthly  Meeting  proposed  holding 
their  Mo.  Meeting  at  Grove  in  odd  months, 
Miami  even. 

Green  Plain  also  propose  holding  their 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Oakland,  in  2d,  5th,  8th 
and  11th  months.  These  propositions  were 
both  approved,  as  also  the  indulging  of  a 
meeting  at  Hopewell,  as  recommended  by 
Miami  Monthly  Meeting.  This  meeting  had 
been  laid  down  for  several  years.  After  sup 
plication  by  a  beloved  young  Friend,  the  meet- 
ing closed. 

The  next  day  was  the  public  meeting.  After 
a  period  of  unusual  silence,  a  Friend  spoke  in 
a  very  solemn  manner  and  at  great  length. 
The  earnest  attention  and  quietness  of  the  au- 
dience was  remarkable,  especially  as  it  was  a 
mixed  company,  and  after  he  closed,  the  sol- 
emnity remained.  It  might  well  be  called  a 
refreshing  season. 

A  First-day  School  Conference  was  held  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  to  which  three  schools 
reported,  and  were  satisfactory.  Friends  from 
other  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  were  pres 
ent,  and  gave  counsel  which  was  truly  strength- 
ening and  encouraging.  The  Superintendent 
read  a  history  of  the  school,  after  which  we 
closed  under  a  renewed  sense  of  an  increased 
interest  in  the  work,  and  a  feeling  that  our 
schools  were  strengthening  the  bands  of 
Christian  union  and  fellowship  among  us, 
and  that  if  we  continue  faithful  to  the  end,  a 
blessing  will  crown  our  labors. 


A  lily's  word. 

My  delicate  lily — 

Blossom  of  fragrant  snow, 

Breathing  on  me  from  the  garden — 

Ho  v  does  your  beauty  grow  > 

rJVll  me  what  blessing  the  kind  heavens  give  1 

How  do  you  find  it  so  sweet  to  live  ? 

"  On*  loving  smile  of  the  sun 
Charms  me  out  of  the  mold  ; 
One  tender  tear  of  the  rain 
Mafees  my  full  heart  unfold. 
Welcome  whatever  ihe  kind  heavens  give, 
And  you  shall  find  it  as  swet  t  to  live." 

— Liny  Lnrcom. 


We  have  not  met  with  a  more  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  famed  city  of  the  West  than 
that  which  we  append  from  the  N.  Y.  Tri- 
bune. For  its  truthfulness  we  rely  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  writer. 

THROUGH  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 
SAX  FRANCISCO,  FOR  THE  THIRD  TIME. 

San  Francisco,  May  30. — The  Central  Pa- 
cific Road  has  obtained  control  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  and  passengers  for  San  Francisco 
are  now  carried  to  Oakland,  on  the  bay,  by 
way  of  Stockton.  The  California.  Pacific  to 
Vallejo,  and  thence  by  steamer,  is  forty  or 
fifty  miles  shorter,  and  a  far  pleasanter  route 
in  summer;  but  after  travelling  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles,  the  passengers  generally  stick  to 
their  cars  for  the  last  hundred  and  thirty. 

Having  previously  seen  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  only  at  the  end  of 
summer,  when  all  herbage  has  disappeared, 
I  expected  to  find  some  freshness  and  green- 
ness of  May  about  them.  The  drouth,  how- 
ever, has  already  so  parched  the  fields,  the 
soil  is  so  baked  and  cracked  by  the  heat, 
that  every  sign  of  Spring  has  vanished.  On 
swampy  bottoms,  along  the  Cosumne  and 
Mokelumne  Rivers,  there  is  still  a  little 
grass;  but  the  farmers  were  cutting  their 
wheat  and  barley  for  hay,  since  there  was 
little  hope  of  grain  anywhere.  The  heat  was 
stifling;  the  dust  penetrated  wherever  air 
could  go,  and  there  was  none  of  the  ok' 
aroma,  which  I  so  well  remembered,  in  the 
breezes.  Settlement  is  a  little  more  extended 
than  in  1859,  but  less  than  I  anticipated. 
The  orchards  have  grown,  some  vineyards  are 
seen,  yet  the  broad  expanse  of  the  valley 
looks  as  bare  and  brown  as  ever,  and  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  monotony. 

The  great  brick  mass  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  announced  our  approach  to  Stock- 
ton, Seven  hundred  patients  already,  and 
more  accommodation  needed  !  Poor  human 
intellect  seems  to  become  easily  unbalanced 
in  these  new  countries,  and  it  will  be  a  bless- 
ing when  the  rage  for  speculation  palls  of  its 
own  excess.  Not  much  of  Stockton  can  be 
seen  from  the  road,  but  the  foliage  which 
hides  the  town  is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye 
than  its  dry  baked  houses.  We  have  15  min- 
utes for  lunch  at  the  station,  and  find  cold 
sheep's  tongues  and  cold  ham  and  eggs  to  he 
the  prevailing  diet.  There  are  also  ppODgfj 
cake  and  candy  for  such  as  prefer  Kastern 
fare,  and  presently  a  boy  with  pea  mils  pMBfJl 
through  the  train  ;  they  change  their  skv.  not 
their  diet,  who  run  across  the  Koeky  Moun- 
tains, 

Leaving  Stockton,  we  oross  the  muddy, 
Ugly  San  Joaquin  River,  and  speed  toward* 
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the  Coast  Range  over  a  plain  burned  almost 
into  blackness.  Thousands  of  acres  of  grain, 
on  either  side,  will  hardly  yield  one  perfect 
ear  of  wheat  or  barley  All  is  drouth,  dust, 
aridity,  desolation.  Even  the  mountains, 
stretching  away  to  the  lonely  summit  of 
Monte  Diablo,  shine  red  and  bare  as  some 
waterless  range  of  the  Sahara.  As  we  climb 
through  the  winding  glens  towards  Livermore 
Pass,  and  then  descend  the  Bay,  there  is  no 
change  for  many  and  many  a  mile.  And 
rain  cannot  be  expected  for  five  months  to 
come. 

In  Livermore  Valley,  however,  the  scenery 
began  to  improve.  Here  the  fogs  and  moist 
winds  of  the  Pacific,  blowing  through  low 
gaps  in  the  mountains,  have  retarded  the 
baking  of  the  soil ;  the  trees  show  a  richer 
foliage  and  a  fresher  green  ;  the  grain-fields, 
not  yet  prematurely  ripe,  promise  a  tolerable 
harvest.  It  was  twenty-one  years  since  I  had 
seen  the  Livermore  Valley,  then  a  wilder- 
ness of  wolves,  with  one  forlorn  ranche  and  a 
few  milpas,  or  Indian  brush-huts — now  a  no- 
ble farming  region,  with  fair  homes  on  the 
oak-studded  knolls,  and  life  and  labor  to  the 
very  summits  of  its  inclosing  mountains.  Al- 
ready the  furnace  heat  of  the  air  began  to  be 
tempered,  and  the  plague  of  dust  which  had 
followed  us  so  long  now  lagged  behind  ;  when 
we  entered  the  Alameda  Caiion,  running  for 
two  or  three  miles  beside  a  sparkling  stream 
and  its  belt  of  foliage,  a  cool  wind  came  up 
from  the  Bay,  then  the  pass  opened,  and  the 
great  inlet  of  the  Pacific  lay  before  us. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  a  luxury. 
All  the  landscapes  of  the  Bay  lay  in  sun- 
shine, except  the  northern  point  of  the  oppo- 
site shore,  which  was  covered  with  a  white 
woolen  blanket,  lying  close  to  the  face  of  the 
hills,  and  revealing  their  conformation,  yet 
wholly  concealing  the  City.  This  daily  phe- 
nomena must  be  a  puzzle  to  the  stranger. 
The  road  skirts  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  here  cultivated  to  their  summits. 
The  plain  at  their  feet  groans  under  its  wealth 
of  hay,  wheat,  barley,  and  magnificent  fruit- 
orchards.  As  we  approach  San  Leandro, 
stately  country  residences  take  the  place  of 
the  cheap  frame  farm-houses ;  gardens  and 
small  private  parks  succeed  ;  then  Alameda 
is  passed,  and  luxury  begins  to  multiply  its 
signs— in  "  villas"  (of  the  fashionable  design), 
in  fountains,  in  turf  kept  green  by  much 
money,  in  blazing  masses  of  flowers,  in  mac- 
adamized roads,  stylish  vehicles,  and  in 
glimpses  of  indolent  existence  through  the 
open  windows,  as  we  shoot  past.  This  is 
Oakland,  the  .Roxbury  or  Germantown  of 
San  Francisco,  venerable  with  its  grand,  old, 
twisted  evergreen  oaks,  which  hint  of  mediae- 
val mansions,  traditions,  and  long  pedigrees. 


where  we  only  find  fresh  paint,  business,  and 
the  family  pride  of  Dollars  descended  from 
Dimes.  This  is  the  most  honored  geneaolo- 
gical  tree  in  California. 

A  mile  more  over  the  level  sand,  and  we 
reach  the  shore  of  the  Bay:  but  the  train 
sweeps  on,  hanging  on  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  frail  scaffolding  above  the  tossing 
waters.  On,  for  two  miles  more,  and  we  are 
fast  approaching  Goat  Island,  wh ere  somebody 
(I  cannot  yet  say  who)  is  sure  to  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States — 
but  now  the  piles  cease,  and  a  double-decked 
ferry-boat,  with  bar  and  oyster-saloon  on 
board,  receives  us.  We  are  so  near  the  San 
Francisco  fog  that  the  air  is  grey  and  a  chill 
is  breathed  in  our  faces  ;  and  perhaps  this 
circumstance  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
bar  is  hidden  from  sight,  for  some  minutes 
after  we  start,  by  a  crowd  of  curious  individ- 
uals. Two  hours  before  panting  with  the 
heat,  we  now  put  on  our  over-coats,  take  our 
station  on  the  bow,  and  look  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  is  a  faint  glimmer  of  sunset 
somewhere  behind  the  fog,  a  blurred  outline 
of  the  three  or  four  hills,  a  thin,  straggling 
grove,  rather  than  a  forest,  of  masts,  and 
finally  masses  of  dingy  buildings  heave  into 
sight  as  we  draw  up  to  the  pier. 

New  York  is  repeated  in  the  crowd  at  the 
ferry  gate,  the  cries  and  whips  of  hackmen, 
the  cards  of  runners,  the  bland  welcome  of 
the  pickpocket,  and  the  threatening  brow  of 
the  legal  protector,  who  is  Irish  here,  as  there. 
One  dollar  is  the  carriage  fare,  and  after 
waiting  the  usual  time  for  the  gentleman  who 
can't  make  up  his  mind  which  hotel  to 
patronize,  I  set  out  for  the  Grand  Hotel,  as 
being  the  newest  and  most  gorgeous.  I  recog- 
nized Montgomery  St.  by  a  certain  physiog- 
nomy which  it  preserves,  although  every 
house  has  been  rebuilt,  and  at  its  southern 
end,  where  the  broad  Market  St.  strikes  away 
toward  the  old  Mission,  I  was  set  down  at  a 
rococo  portal,  between  enormous  sheets  of 
plate  glass — registered  my  name  at  a  counter 
of  carved  wood,  took  temporary  possession  of 
a  lot  of  expensive  furniture,  and  was  present- 
ly partaking  of  salmon  and  cauliflower,  lob- 
ster and  lettuce. 

The  night  was  so  cold  that  a  fire  in  the 
grate  was  agreeable:  the  next  morning  was 
so  dark,  moist  and  windy,  that  rain  would 
have  been  as  certainly  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  ;  at  10  o'clock  the  sun  was  hot  and  the 
sand  flew  ;  by  4,  it  was  foggy  and  cold  again 
— and  so  on  the  days  pass  in  this  singular 
place. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Choose  rather  to  punish  your  appetites 
than  to  be  punished  by  them. 
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UNCERTAINTY. 

0  !  Father,  hear  ! 
The  way  is  dark,  and  I  would  fain  discern 
What  steps  to  take,  into  which  path  to  turn  ; 

0  !  make  it  clear. 

Mf  faith  is  weak  ; 
I  l^ng  to  hear  Thee  say,  "  This  is  the  way  ; 
Walk  ia  it,  fainting  sou!,  I'll  be  thy  stay ;" 
Speak,  Lord,  0  speak  ! 
Let  Thy  strong  arm. 
Reach  through  the  gloom  for  me  to  lean  upon, 
And  with  a  willing  heart  I'll  journey  on, 

And  fear  no  harm. 
I  wait  for  Thee 
As  those  who,  watching,  wait  the  coming  dawn ; 
Pant,  as  for  water  pants  the  thirsty  fawn  ; 

0  !  come  to  me. 
It  is  Thy  child, 

Who  sits  in  dim  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
Waiting  and  longing  till  the  light  shines  out 
Upon  the  wild. 
My  Father  !  see, 
I  trust  the  faithfulness  displayed  of  old, 
I  irust  the  love  that  nev-*r  can  grow  cold — 

1  trust  in  Thee. 
And  Thou  wilt  guide  ; 

For  Thou  hast  promise!  never  to  forsake 
The  soul  that  Thee  its  confidant  doth  make  ; 
I've  none  beside. 
Thou  knowest  me  ; 
Thou  knowest  how  I  now  in  darkness  grope  ; 
And  0  !  Thou  knowest  that  mf  only  hope 
Is  found  in  Thee. 

—  Chris.  Intel. 


A  DINNER  AND  A  KISS. 

"I  havo  brought  your  dinner,  father," 
.  The  blacksmith's  daughter  said, 
As  she  took  from  her  arm  the  kettle 

And  lifted  its  shining  lid. 
11  There  is  not  any  pie  or  pudding, 

So  I  will  give  you  this," 
Ani  upon  his  toil-worn  forehead 

She  left  the  childish  Mss. 
The  blacksmith  took  off  his  apron 

And  dined  in  happy  mood, 
Wondering  much  at  the  savor 

Hid  in  his  humble  fool  ; 
Whil*  all  about  him  were  visions 

Full  of  prophetic  bliss  ; 
But  he  never  thought  of  magio 

In  his  little  daughter's  kiss. 
While  she  with  her  kettle  swinging, 

Merrily  trudged  away, 
Stopping  at  sight  of  a  squirrel 

Catching  some  wild  bird's  lay. 
And  I  thought  how  many  a  shadow 

Of  life  and  fate  we  would  miss, 
If  always  our  frug.il  dinners 

Were  seasoned  with  a  kiss. 

—  The  Boston  Transcrip. 


THE  TIME  FOE  PKAYER. 

When  is  th«  time  for  prayer  ? 

With  the  first,  beams  that  Light  the  morning  Bky, 
Ere  for  the  toils  of  day  thou  dost  prepare, 

Lift  up  thy  thoughts  on  high  ; 
Commend  thy  lovod  onos  to  His  watchful  ciro; 

Mom  is  the  time  for  prayer. 


And  in  the  noontide  hour, 

If  worn  by  toil  or  by  sad  cares  oppressed, 
Then  unto  God  thy  spirit's  sorrow  pour, 

And  He  will  give  thee  rest  ; 
Thy  voice  shall  reach  Him  through  the  fields  of  air  ; 

Noon  is  the  time  for  prayer. 
When  the  bright  sun  has  set, 

While  eve's  bright  colors  deck  the  skies, 
When  with  the  loved  at  home  again  thou  hast  met, 

Then  let  thy  prayers  arise, 
For  those  who  in  thy  joys  and  sorrows  share  ; 

Eve  is  the  time  for  prayer. 
And  when  the  stars  come  forth — ■ 

When  to  the  trusting  heart  sweet  hopes  are  given, 
And  the  deep  stillness  of  the  hour  gives  birth 

To  pure  bright  dreams  of  heaven  ; 
Kneel  to  thy  God — ask  strength  life's  ills  to  bear  ; 

Night  is  the  time  for  prayer. 
When  is  the  time  for  prayer  ? 

In  every  hour — while  life  is  spared  to  thee  ; 
In  crowds  or  solitude,  in  joy  or  care, 

Thy  thoughts  should  hearenwaad  flee  ; 
At  home,  at  morn  and  eve,  with  loved  ones  there, 

Bend  thou  the  knee  in  prayer.         — Selected. 


SKETCHES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 
(Communicated  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.) 

Interlachen,  Monday  Eevening,  July  4, 
1870. — As  there  are  no  other  Americans  here 
that  we  know  of,  to  join  us,  we  concluded  to 
go  off  by  ourselves  and  commemorate  the 
Fourth  by  a  trip  to  the  top  of  the  Wengern 
Alp,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  excur- 
sions in  Switzerland.  After  breakfast  we  en- 
gaged a  carriage  for  the  day  to  take  us  over 
to  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  the  point 
from  which  the  ascent  is  made,  and  bring  us 
back  in  the  evening.  On  arriving  there  we 
started  on  foot  to  go  up  the  mountain.  The 
day  was  very  fine.  I  had  a  vivid  recollection 
of  my  former  ascent  of  the  Wengern  Alp 
thirteen  years  ago.  Then  it  began  to  rain 
when  we  were  about  half-way  up,  and  we 
reached  the  top  wet  through.  We  had  no 
rain  to-day,  but  come  very  near  having  some- 
thing much  more  serious.  A  three  hours' 
climb,  and  not  very  hard,  brought  us  to  the 
summit.  This  is  the  finest  point  from  which 
to  get  a  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Silver 
Horn,  the  Eiger,  the  Monek,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  great  Jungfrau  family. 
You  are  introduced,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
bosom  of  the  family.  The  whole  group  is  be- 
fore you,  with  an  awful  valley  indeed  inter- 
vening, which  keeps  visitors  at  1  respectful 
distance,  after  all,  and  presents  an  effective 
barrier  to  any  attempt  at  undue  familiarity, 
or  disposition  to  pry  into  the  family  seerets, 
And  here  you  can  stand  or  sit  by  the  hour 
and  look  in  wonder  on  what  rises  before  you. 
There  are  stupendous  rooky  peaks,  with  deep 
?all eVB  between  them.  There  are  some  enor- 
mous glaciers  far  up  among  the  alouds,  and 
v:isl  ice  fields,  and  exhanstless  treasure*  of 
everlasting  snow  ;  snow  in  ridges,  in  mountaiu 
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masses,  in  perpendicular  precipices,  and  aw- 
ful, overhanging  ridges.  The  home  of  the 
avalanches  is  there.  All  these  stand  un- 
veiled before  you.  And  I  envy  not  the  feel- 
ings of  any  who  gaze  on  that  scene  of  match- 
less grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  not  find  his 
soul  filled  with  wonderiug  awe  and  adoring 
praise. 

We  looked  out  eagerly  to  see  and  hear  the 
avalanches  as  they  made  their  tremeudous 
plunge.  But  they  did  not  come.  We  invested 
a  franc  in  gunpowder  to  have  the  cannon 
fired,  which  is  kept  there  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  used  to  give  notice  across  the  way  when 
the  audience  is  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
performance  to  begin.  But  the  notice  is  not 
always  heeded,  as  was  the  case  to-day.  The 
report  of  the  cannon's  discharge  went  echo- 
ing grandly  among  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. This  was  the  only  effect  produced  by 
it.  Sometimes  the  jar  of  the  report  upon  the 
atmosphere  is  enough  to  start  the  avalanches 
and  send  them  down.  But  it  had  no  such 
effect  to  day.  However,  just  before  we  left 
to  go  down,  we  did  hear  two  avalanches  and 
see  one.  The  sight  is  like  a  cloud  of  white 
dust  rushing  down  the  steep,  snowy  sides  of 
the  mountain.  When  the  verge  of  the  snow- 
field  is  reached,  and  it  plunges  into  the  val- 
ley below,  it  looks  just  like  a  silvery  torrent 
leaping  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  You 
think  it  must  be  one  till  you  see  it  suddenly 
stop.  The  noise  of  the  falling  avalanche,  like 
the  distant  thunder,  is  made  by  the  masses  of 
falling  ice  as  they  go  tearing  and  grinding 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  into  the  aw- 
ful abysses  which  receive  them.  Instead  of 
taking  a  lunch  merely,  we  ordered  a  regular 
dinner  at  the  Jungfrau  Hotel  in  honor  of  the 
day.  Shortly  after  dinner  we  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  behind  the  hotel,  and 
about  300  feet  above  it.  It  was  the  highest 
accessible  point  near  us.  My  pocket  barom- 
eter indicated  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet. 
Here  we  concluded  to  hold  our  celebration  of 
the  national  anniversary  

And  now  comes  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  day's  experience.  After  returning  to  the 
hotel,  we  started  to  go  back  to  Lauterbrun- 
nen.  But,  instead  of  returning  by  the  beaten 
path  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we  con- 
cluded to  go  down  into  the  deep  valley,  or 
chasm,  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  so  make  our  way  out  into  the  valley  of 
Lauterbrunnen.  The  landlord  at  the  hotel 
assured  'us  the  way  was  perfectly  safe,  only 
we  should  need  a  guide  to  show  us  the  path. 
So  we  engaged  a  guide  and  started.  For  the 
first  two  hours  the  road  was  easy  enough.  By 
this  time  we  had  got  far  down  into  the  val- 
ley. It  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  ruggedest 
scenes  I  had  ever  looked  upon.    You  seem 


to  be  shut  up  in  one  of  nature's  inmost  re- 
cesses— the  very  secret  place  of  her  awful 
presence.  I  had  supposed  that  we  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  make  our  way  down 
to  the  level  of  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and  then  follow  its  windings  till 
we  reached  its  outlet  in  the  Lauterbrunnen 
Valley,  from  which  we  started  in  the  morning. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  get  down  more  than 
about  half  the  way  to  the  stream  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  Then  there  is  only  a  rift 
or  chasm  in  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley, 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  through  which  the 
stream  forces  its  foaming  way.  There  is  no 
gradual  descent,  as  we  had  supposed,  into  the 
Valley  of  Lauterbrunnen.  Instead  of  this 
our  path  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  forms  one  of  the  walls  of  that 
valley.  It  goes  down  in  a  sheer  descent  of  a 
thousand  feet.  We  had  to  make  our  way, 
by  a  zig-zag,  winding  path,  down  the  perpen- 
dicular face  of  this  rocky  precipice.  It  took 
us  an  hour  to  accomplish  this.  It  was  the 
most  exciting,  awe-inspiring  hour  of  conscious 
peril  I  ever  spent.  If  I  should  live  to  be  as 
old  as  Methuselah  I  should  never  forget  it. 
The  path  was  only  six  or  eight  inches  wide, 
and  that  not  level,  but  slanting  off  towards 
the  precipice.  A  single  mis  step,  or  the  roll- 
ing of  the  loose  pebbles  on  which  we  stood, 
and  there  must  have  followed  an  awful  pi  unge, 
the  mere  thought  of  which  sends  a  cold  chill 
over  me  now  as  I  think  of  it.  At  times  the 
path  would  wholly  disappear,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  here  and  there  a  projecting 
piece  of  rock  two  or  three  inches  wide,  on 
which  to  plant  our  feet  while  we  clung  to 
some  rough  points  in  the  wall  of  rook  above 
us.  It  was  perfectly  appalling.  I  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  attempting  to  fly  as  to 
have  ventured  there,  if  I  had  known  what 
was  before  me.  I  could  only  cast  myself  on 
the  support  of  an  Unseen  but  Almighty  Arm, 
and  hope  to  find  the  promise  fulfilled  which 
says,  "He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over 
thee ;  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee 
up,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 
I  kept  my  eye  looking  steadily  at  my  feet, 
feeling  that  one  look  into  the  awful  depth  im- 
mediately beneath  would  have  unmanned  me. 
I  felt  the  full  force  of  Solomon's  words,  when 
he  says  :  "  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let 
thine  eyes  look  straightforward."  And  so, 
without  exchanging  a  word,  in  profound  si- 
lence,  at  times  even  holding  our  breath,  we 
worked  our  way  slowly  down,  and  at  length 
a  Gracious  Providence  enabled  us  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  awful  cliff  in  perfect  safety. 
If  ever  there  were  two  grateful  men  on  earth, 
they  were  found  at  the  foot  of  that  precipi- 
tous mountain  side,  this  afternoon.  And  yet 
the  guides  of  this  country  go  over  that  peril- 
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3us  path  continually,  just  as  the  wild  goats  of 
;he  mountains  do,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 
But  to  those  like  ourselves,  inexperienced  in 
such  efforts,  it  is  thrillingly  fearful.  I  shall 
3raw  from  the  excursion,  however,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  danger  that  follows  from 
forsaking  the  beaten  path.  And  1  intend  to 
oractice  on  this  lesson  through  all  the  rest  of 
3ur  journey  before  attempting  to  preach  it  to 
>thers.  A  memorable  Fourth  of  July  this 
las  been  to  us,  both  for  the  pleasure  and  peril 

connected  with  it  

July  5. — We  left  Tnterlachen  this  morning 
oy  the  steamer  on  Lake  Thun  (pronounced 
Toon,)  on  our  way  to  this  place.  The  lake  is 
mly  ten  miles  long,  but  very  beautiful.  At 
;he  other  end  of  the  lake  we  took  the  cars 
or  Berne.  Instead  of  going  directly  through, 
,ve  stopped  over  for  the  next  train.  This  gave 
js  two  or  three  hours  in  Berne.  This  was 
}uite  long  enough  for  getting  a  view  of  that 
quaint  old  town,  with  its  curious  clock,  on 
which  the  bears  march  in  procession  every 
lime  the  hours  are  struck  ;  its  cathedral,  and 
3specially  the  grand  panoramic  view  of  the 
Bernese  Alps  to  be  had  from  the  terrace,  in 
"ront  of  the  town.  Taking  the  next  train  we 
-eached  this  town,  finely  situated  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Geneva,  by  the  close  of  the  afternoon. 
The  windows  of  our  room  look  directly  out 
ipon  the  lake,  commanding  an  extensive 
new  of  its  fine  scenery.  This  hotel  stands 
on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
louse  in  which  Gibbon  wrote  his  historv  of 
'  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire." A  man  intent  on  the  accomplishment 
bf  a  great  work  like  that  could  hardly  have 
i  more  inviting  and  inspiring  retreat  than 
hat  afforded  by  the  shores  of  this  beautiful 
ake.  Here  we  purpose  to  remain  and  rest 
Durselves  till  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
ind  then  go  down  the  lake  to  Geneva  and 

vait  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  B  

Chexbres  (pronounced  Shabe,)  Wednesday 
m  veiling,  July  6. — Just  a3  I  was  sitting  down 
jhhis  morning  to  do  some  writing,  at  the  Ho 

;el  Gibbon,  Lausanne,  Mr.  C  came  in 

jpon  us,  and  insisted  on  our  coming  out  to 
his  place,  where  he  is  spending  some  weeks 
with  his  wife  and  child.  It  is  a  sort  of  fam- 
ly  hotel,  or  large  boarding  house,  entirely 
n  the  country,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
Lausanne,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  And 
io,  as  wo  thought  it  would  be  quite  as  agreea 
)le  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  God- 
nado  country  as  in  the  man-made  town,  we 
ioncluded  to  come.  And  this  accounts  for 
>ur  sudden  and  unexpectd  "  change  of  base." 
But  did  mortal  man  ever  conceive  a,  more 
iwkward  and  bungling  way  of  putting  letters 
;ogether  to  spell  a  word  that  was  intended  to 
oe  called  8/iabe,  than  is  seen  in  the  case  of 


the  unfortunate  word  that  is  made  to  stand 
as  the  representative  of  this  place  ?  Wouldn't 
it  puzzle  the  best  spelling  class  in  a  first-rate 
academy,  in  any  other  Christian  land,  to  have 
the  word  "  Shabe"  given  out  for  the  scholars 
to  exercise  their  talents  upon  ;  and  when  they 
had  tried  till  they  were  tired,  and  had  given 
it  up,  to  hear  their  teacher  say,  "  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,  boys,  or  girls.  Don't  any  of  you 
know  that  the  proper  way  to  spell  Shabe  is — 
C-h-e  x-b-r-e-s  !" 

But  though  it  ha  the  misfortune  to  be  so 
badly  and  barbarously  spelled,  still  it  is  a 
bonny  nice  place.  The  house  is  charmingly 
situated  on  an  elevated  and  richly- cultivated 
part  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whose  placid 
waters  are  spread  out  beautifully  before  it. 
The  Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Jura  range  on 
the  other  stretch  out  their  giant  forms  in  mag- 
nificent array  ;  while  beautiful  walks  and  de- 
lightful views  of  mountain  and  lake  are 
met  with  at  every  turn. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  weather 
has  become  very  hot.  The  themometer  stood 
to-day  at  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade,  All 
this  part  of  the  country  is  suffering  very  much 
from  drought.  The  pastures  are  failing.  The 
wells  are  drying  up,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
are  killing  their  cattle  for  want  of  food  and 
water.  I  trust  a  gracious  Providence  may 
send  rain  soon,  or  the  suffering  will  be  fear- 
ful. 

Chexbhes,  Thursday  Evening,  July  7th. — 
We  have  spent  this  day  in  rambles  through 
the  wroods  and  over  the  hills  that  surround 
this  part  of  the  lake,  trying  to  keep  cool  in 
the  shade,  and  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery 
that  meets  the  eye  at  every  turn  in  this  in- 
teresting region.  The  evenings  here  are 
charming.  They  would  be  so  at  all  times; 
they  are  especially  so  now  when  the  moon  is 
half  full  and  her  soft  light  is  poured  upon  the 
landscape,  and  the  waters  of  the  rippling  lake 
are  made  to  sparkle  in  the  reflection  of  her 
silvery  beams.  11.  N. 

I'll  take  what  father  TAKES, 
"  What  will  you  take  to  drink  /"  asked  a 
waiter  of  a  young  lad  who  for  the  first  lime 
accompanied  his  father  to  a  public  dinner. 
Uncertain  what  to  say,  and  feeling  sure  that 
he  could  not  be  wrong  if  he  followed  his 
father's  example,  he  replied,  "  I'll  take  what 
father  takes." 

The  answer  reached  the  father's  car.  and 
instantly  the  full  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion flashed  upon  Kim.  And  the  father  shud- 
dered as  the  history  of  several  young  men, 
once  promising  as  his  own  bright  lad,  and 
ruined  by  drink,  started  up  in  solemn  warn- 
ing before  him.  Should  his  hopes  be  blast- 
ed, and  that  open  faced  Lad  become  a  burden  ? 
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But  for  strong  drink  they  would  have  been 
active,  earnest,  prosperous  men  ;  and  if  it 
could  work  such  ruin  upon  them,  was  his  own 
son  safe?  Quicker  than  lightning  these 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  and  in  a 
moment  the  decision  was  made.  "  If  the  boy 
falls  he  will  not  have  me  to  blame ;"  and 
then  in  tones  tremulous  with  emotion,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  knew  him,  he 
said,  "  Waiter,  I'll  take  water  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  strong  drink  has  been  ban- 
ished from  that  man's  home. — American  Mis- 
sionary. 


pope  pius  ix. — his  appearance — st.  pe- 
ter's. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  Pope 
and  the  ceremony  of  his  kissing  the  toe  of 
St.  Peter  was  written  by  a  well  known  gen- 
tleman of  New  York,  who  witnessed  the  ser- 
vice : 

Rome,  July  14,  1870, 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Room  74. 

"  What !  three  weeks  in  Rome,  and  not 
seen  the  Pope!"  exclaimed  a  friend,  to  whom 
I  had  intimated  not  having  seen  the  infallible 
Pius,  "  No,"  said  I ;  "  the  fact  is,  ancient 
and  modern  art  afford  here  such  an  abundant 
field  for  the  observing,  that  the  catacombs, 
the  Pope,  the  Ecumenical  Council,  and  other 
like  relics  of  the  past  have  quite  been  lost 
sight  of."  "  It  will  never  do  for  you  to  leave 
Rome  without  seeing  the  Pope,"  responded 
my  friend,  "  and  you  must  go  with  me  to- 
morrow (^Friday)  to  St.  Peter's,  where  he  is 
to  pray  '  for  indulgence,'  as  you  see  stated  in 
this  notice,  and  you  can  observe  him  better 
than  almost  at  any  other  time."  "  Very 
well,"  said  I,  "  though  I  do  not  like  to  forego 
another  visit  to  Story's  studio,  which  I  had 
promised  myself  on  the  morrow." 

So  at  11  o'clock,  my  friend  called,  and  we 
wended  our  way  to  St.  Peter's.  As  we  ap- 
proached this  vast  temple,  reared  by  the  in- 
spired genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
it  was  evident  hundreds  of  others  were  on  the 
same  errand  we  had  started  upon.  Despite 
this  fact,  I  was  surprised  upon  entering  to  see 
apparently  so  few  people  moving  about  the 
immense  structure.  So  large,  yet  so  w7ell 
proportioned,  is  St.  Peter's,  that  two  thou- 
sand people  walking  about  through  its  aisles 
and  nave  are  almost  as  unnoticed  as  the  mar- 
ble tiles  they  Avalk  upon. 

The  Swiss  Guards,  in  their  gaudy  uniform 
of  mediaeval  cut,  made  of  bright  canary  yel- 
low, scarlet,  and  black  cloth,  alternating  in 
stripes,  fashioned  in  a  manner  that  would 
even  puzzle  one  of  our  avenue  experts  to  de- 
scribe, yet,  on  the  whole,  looking  very  pic- 
turesque, had  already  formed  into  line,  their 
bright,  long,  and  highly  polished  battle-axe 


spears  gleaming  even  in  the  sombre  light 
that  prevailed.    Along  the  centre  way  of  the 
main  aisle  a  double  row  of  benches  extended, 
at  the  farther  end  whereof  was  a  plain  wooden  j 
desk,  which  was  just  being  covered  with  a 
red  velvet  cloth.    "There/'  said  my  friend, 
pointing  to  the  improvised  altar,  "  is  where  [ 
the  Pope  will  kneel  and  pray  ;  we  must  keep 
as  near  as  the  guard  will  permit ;"  and  di-  ! 
recting  my  attention  to  a  queer,  angular-look- 
ing bronze  statue,  (originally,  it  is  asserted, 
all  but  the  head,  figured  as  Jupiter,)  close  I 
by,  he  further  said,  "  that  is  the  statue  of  St, 
Peter,  whose  toe  will  be  kissed  by  the  Pope,  I 
all  the  cardinals,  and  members  of  the  Ecu-  I 
menicai  Council."    So  we  posted  ourselves  j 
against  one  of  the  great  pilasters  within  a  few  J 
feet  of  the  aforenamed  caricature  of  St,  Peter, 
and,  despite  of  crowding  at  this  particular 
point,  succeeded  in  holding  our  places  in  the 
front  line. 

First,  there  straggled   in  numerous  ser- 
vants attired  in  elegant  livery,  and  bearing  jj 
the  hats,  robes,  and   kneeling  cushions  of  ! 
cardinals   and   other   prelates ;   they  took 
places  along  the  benches  in  the  centre.  Then 
came   divers   servants  and  officers  of  the  j  , 
Pope's  household — some  in  scarlet,  others  in  j  ] 
purple   and  white;   then  strayed  in  some  I  j 
richly  dressed  members  of  the  diplomatic  \ 
corps,  officers  of  the  army,  &c.    At  last  the  jj  ] 
great  centre  door  swung  open,  and  along  ] 
came   the   procession    of  Pope,   cardinals,  ( 
bishops,  and  other  dignitaries — his  Holiness  ( 
Pius  the  IX.  being  flanked  by  numerous  at-  i 
tend  ants.     To  describe  the  robes  of  each  j 
would  take  too  long  and  prove  tiresome  ;  it 
will  suffice  to  mention  that  the  gown  of  thel 
Pope  was  white,  with  the  proper  insignias  i 
worked  in  gold.    The  cardinals  and  bishops  *  \ 
wore   purple ;    the  former  wearing  scarlet ;  s 
skull  caps  and  stockings,  whilst  the  latter  •  „ 
were  entirely  arrayed  in  purple,  so  far  as  I  fi 
could  observe.    There  must  have  been  up**  „ 
wards  of  a  hundred  high  dignitaries  thus  in  t  (] 
train,  generally  well- formed,  intelligent  look-  -  j 
ing  men,  but  rather  advanced  in  age.    The  ^ 
Pope   himself  (as  his   photographs  mostly  I 
show  him)  has  a  benevolent   and  lovable.  | 
countenance,  with  eyes  that  betoken,  beneath  i  t 
their  mild  glances,  secret  thought;  and  his  r 
step  indicates  firmness  and  good  health.    On  t 
he  came,  approached  the  sitting  statue  of  St. ,  y 
Peter,    (previously    described)    reverently  -  , 
kissed — after  it  had  been  wiped  off  by  an  at-  t 
tendant — the   much-worn  toe  :  and  then,  im  . 
an  humble  but  dignified  manner,  pressed  his  j 
bare  head  up  under  the  extended  foot  of  the  , 
Apostle's  supposed  image.    After  him  came  u 
the  cardinals  and  bishops,  each  in  turn,  after  jt 
the  toe  had  been  duly  wiped,  kissing  the' 
same,  many  of  them,  I  thought,  rather  irrev* 
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erently  ;  and  all,  excepting  Cardinal  Bona- 
parte, (whose  Napoleonic  features  are  too 
prominent  not  to  be  readily  recognized,  and 
-who,  with  like  dignity,  did  exactly  as  the  Pope,) 
pressed  their  foreheads  on  the  foot,  in  place 
of  their  heads  up  under  the  sole. 

The  Pope  proceeded  to  the  little  altar,  and 
after  all  his  retinue  of  dignitaries  had  taken 
their  positions  in  the  rear,  their  servants 
placing  in  readiness  the  kneeling  cushions, 
the  great  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
humbly  kneeling,  offered  up  in  silence,  ap- 
parently, a  prayer  of  some  ten  minutes'  dura- 
tion, supposed  to  have  been  in  substance  a 
supplication  for  indulgence.  The  Pope  then 
arose,  and  attended  by  the  cardinals  and  offi- 
cers of  the  household,  blessing  the  people,  who 
all  kneeled  as  he  passed  along,  left  the  build- 
ing through  a  side-door,  whilst  numerous 
bishops  and  other  prelates  in  attendance  left 
as  it  suited  their  convenience.  As  we  emerged 
into  the  great  court,  some  of  these  sovereigns 
of  the  Church  were  entering  scarlet  carriages, 
attended  each  by  no  less  than  three  footmen 
in  the  richest  livery.  The  scene  did  not  then 
remind  me  of  what  we  are  told  in  the  19th 
and  20th  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew. But  I  had  seen  the  Pope ;  yet  the  im- 
pressive grandeur  of  St.  Peter's  has  well-nigh 
obliterated  my  recollection  of  the  event,  and 
nearly  caused  me  to  forget  to  mail  you  this 
hurried  account  of  a  scene,  [the  recollection 
of  which  sets  me  to  musing  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  Jerusalem  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  and  Rome  of  the  present  age. — Se- 
lected. 


ABOUT  THE  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

No  birds  are  so  universally  attractive  as  the 
humming  birds.  They  are  the  smallest  in 
size,  the  most  brilliantly  beautiful  in  plum- 
age, and  have  the  most  numerous  varieties  of 
any  of  the  feathered  families.  They  are  found 
nowhere  except  in  the  New  World,  but  here 
they  may  be  met  with  anywhere,  from  the 
Falkland  Islands  of  South  America  almost  to 
Greenland  in  North  America. 

More  than  three  hundred  different  kinds  of 
humming-birds  have  already  been  described, 
and  our  best  informed  naturalists  believe  that 
not  less  than  four  hundred  exist.  So  far  as 
men  of  science  have  studied  their  habits,  it 
has  been  found  that  all  these  different  varie- 
ties have  very  nearly  the  same  peculiarities, 
modified  chiefly  by  the  differences  in  their 
places  of  residence.  Some  humming-birds, 
like  our  common  Ruby  throat,  are  found 
scattered  over  a  very  great  extent  of  country. 
Some  remain  all  the  year  in  the  same  locali- 
ties ;  others  only  visit  certain  parts  of  America 
during  the  warm  season. 

The  food  of  humming-birds  is  now  known 


to  consist  almost  entirely  of  insects.  They 
were  once  supposed  to  subsist  chiefly  on  the 
sweets  they  obtained  from  honey-bearing  flow- 
ers, and  in  confinement  they  have  been  made 
to  live  partly  upon  sweetened  water;  but  the 
honey  of  plants  is  not  alone  their  natural  food, 
and  i3  insufficient  for  them. 

In  order  to  obtain  its  insect-food  the  hum- 
ming-bird is  provided  with  a  tongue  of  very 
peculiar  structure,  the  anterior  portions  of 
which  are  made  up  of  two  long  and  hollow 
thread- like  tubes.  These  unite  behind  and 
are  closed  at  the  end.  This  forked  and  hol- 
low tongue  the  bird  thrusts  in  and  out  of  the 
tube-shaped  flowers  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
flash,  and  captures  the  minute  insects  lodged 
in  their  depths. 

The  habits  of  all  humming  birds  are  so  very 
nearly  alike  that  a  description  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  one  will  serve  for  them  all.  They 
are  almost  always  on  the  wing,  moving  with 
great  rapidity  and  ease.  They  flit  about  in 
short,  quick  flights.  Like  flashes  of  light  they 
dart  now  this  way,  now  that.  Their  wings  are 
so  constructed  as  to  give  them  the  power  of 
hovering  over  a  flower  and  keeping  them- 
selves in  this  position  a  long  time;  some 
writers  say,  for  hours. 

Their  boldness  and  intrepidity  is  surprising 
in  birds  so  small.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
attack  birds  greatly  their  superior  in  strength 
that  approach  too  near  their  nests,  or  even  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  any  intruder  when  they  have 
young.  This  boldness  and  anxiety  is  often 
fatal,  betraying  their  nests  to  the  naturalist 
seeking  them  for  his  collection. 

The  nests  of  humming-birds  are  built  with 
exquisite  delicacy,  of  soft  materials,  and  are 
warm,  compact  and  strong. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  of  this  city,  in  an  edi- 
torial comparison  of  the  population,  &C.,  of 
New  York  with  Philadelphia,  is  responsible 
for  the  following  estimates  : 

The  growth  of  Philadelphia  during  the  last 
decade  has  been  rapid  and  steady.  About 
twenty-five  thousand  dwellings  have  been 
erected  in  this  city  since  I860,  and  these  have 
been  filled  with  a  substantial  and  industrious 
population.  In  I860,  the  census  pave  Phila- 
delphia 565,529  inhabitants,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated by  good  judges  that  the  present  census 
will  bring  t his  number  up  to  the  neighborhood 
of  700,000  or  760,000.  This  is  indicated  both 
by  the  great  increase  of  dwellings  and  the 
present  number  of  voters.  It  is  Recounted 
for  by  the  fact,  now  conceded  by  intelligent, 
people  throughout  the  country,  that  lor  all 
classes  of  persons  with  moderate  incomes, 
Philadelphia  ftflbrds  more  of  the  real  comforts 
of  a  home,  for  a  given  expenditure,  than  any 
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other  city  of*  the  Union.  Nowhere  can  what 
are  technically  known  as  the  "  working  class- 
es" obtain  for  themselves  and  their  families 
as  many  advantages  for  their  limited  means, 
as  in  Philadelphia.  In  domestic  comfort,  in 
the  opportunities  of  education,  in  cheap  mar- 
kets, in  provision  for  healthful  recreation  and 
mental  improvement,  in  abundant  and  re- 
munerative employment,  Philadelphia,  as 
compared  with  New  York,  is  the  poor  man's 
Paradise,  And  to  this  fact,  as  well  as  to  the 
great  extension  of  our  business  connections, 
by  means  of  our  great  channels  of  interna- 
tional communication,  the  growth  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  a  ratio  far  exceeding  that  of  New 
York,  is  legitimately  due. 


I  T  E  M  8. 

The  culture  of  flax  has  recently  been  introduced 
jn  California,  and  several  handsome  crops  have 
been  grown  this  season  in  San  Mateo  county.  One 
farmer  who  has  planted  30  acres,  will  obtain  from 
1000  to  1200  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  bringing  in 
a  gross  return  of  from  $50  to  $60  an  acre.  The 
stalks  are  worth  $20  a  ton.  The  fhx  in  California 
is  not  pulled  from  the  ground,  but  is  cut  with  a 
reaping  machine. 

Relation  Between  the  Distribution  op  Plants 
and  Animals. —  The  Journal  of  Science  says  that 
Prof.  Delpino  of  Florence  traces  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  many  classes  of  plants  noticed  as  one 
proceeds  northward  to  the  absence  of  those  animals, 
chiefly  insects,  which  are  necessary  to  effect  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  flowers.  In  the  Tropica  many  plants 
are  fertilized  by  the  ageney  of  hummirg  birds,  es- 
pecially tho-e  presenting  large  trumpet-shaped  flow- 
ers of  a  scarlet  hue;  and  these  to  the  iv  rthward 
traveller  are  the  first  to  disappear.  Next  follow 
those  feitilized  by  the  larger  Lepidoptera  and  Cole- 
optera,  as  roses,  peonies,  night-flowering  S  Unece, 
&c.  In  the  Arctic  Z  me  those  plants  only  can  sur- 
vive which  are  fertilized  by  Hymenoptera,  or  Diptera, 
or  by  the  wind  ;  a  few  flies  and  midges,  and  a  bee 
(Bombus  terrestris,)  being  the  only  insects  found  as 
far  north  as  JNova  Zambia.  In  the  gardens  near 
Florence  there  a  e  two  species  of  Lobelia,  one  of 
which  is  abundantly  visited  by  humble-bees,  and 
produces  seed  very  freely  ;  the  other,  notwithstand- 
ing its  beauty  and  the  abundance  of  its  honey,  is 
never  visited  by  insects,  and  never  bears  seeds,  but 
can  be  easily  fertilized  by  artificial  impregnation. 
Prof.  Delpino  believes  that  in  its  native  country  it 
is  fertilized  by  humming-birds. 

The  Rocky  Mountains. — A  paper  was  recently 
read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
giving  the  measurements  of  the  elevation  of  some 
high  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  never  before 
ascertained.  The  surveying  party  consisted  princi- 
pally of  professors  and  students  of  the  Mining  School 
of  Harvard  University,  and  was  well  supplied  with 
instruments  of  all  kinds.  The  highest  peak  ascend- 
ed lies  west  of  the  Aikansas,  and  exceeds  in  eleva- 
tion any  point  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  yet  ob- 
served. Mount  Harvard,  as  it  was  named,  was 
found  to  be  14,270  feet  high ;  the  next  highest  points 
are  Gray's  Peak,  14.145  feet ;  Mount  Lincoln,  14,123, 
and  Mount  Yale,  14,078.  M  ny  other  points  were 
measured,  but  all  were  found  to  be  less  than  14,000 
feet.    It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Parry,  who  had  previ- 


ously measured  some  of  the  peaks,  had  fallen  into 
error,  making  the  heights  too  great.  Thus  Dr. 
Parry's  barometrical  measurement  of  Gray's  Peak 
was  100  feet  too  much.  Making  a  similar  c  eduction 
from  Dr.  Parry's  measurement  of  14,216  feet,  as  the 
height  of  Pike's  Peak,  the  elevation  of  that  point  is 
placed  at  14,206  feet.  Long's  Peak  is  estimated  at 
14,050  feet  in  height.  From  these  figures,  it  is  as- 
serted that  no  p^ak  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  as 
high  as  sevbral  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Photography  by  Electricity. — In  the  use  of  elec- 
tric light  to  multiply  impressions  of  portraits,  there 
is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  fact  by  itself ;  but 
the  consideration  of  it  develops  a  curiosity  of  na- 
ture and  of  art.  The  light  in  this  particular  in- 
stance is  produced  by  the  conversion  ot  mechanical 
force  into  electricity.  The  mechanical  force  is  sup- 
plied by  a  sterna-engine,  which  draws  its  power 
from  the  combustion  of  coals  ;  so  that  the  coal  is 
the  source  of  light  after  all.  But  the  coal  derived 
its  energy  from  the  solar  rays  that  ripened  the  veg- 
etation of  which  it  was  formed  thousands  of  years 
ago  ;  it  is,  to  use  George  Stephenson's  term,  bot- 
tled sunshine. 

The  small  steel  chain  which,  winds  round  the 
fusse  of  a  watch  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
contains  upward  of  five  hundred  links,  riveted  to- 
gether. It  is  not  thicker  than  a  horse  hair,  and 
the  separate  links  can  but  just  be  perceived  with 
the  naked  eye.  Modern  invention  has  as  yet  dis- 
coye  td  no  sub.titu.e  for  this  chain  equal  to  it  in 
slenderness,  strength  and  flexibility.  Most  of  these 
watch-chains  are  manufactured  at  Christchurch,  in 
Hants.  The  links  are  puuehed  out  by  girls  from 
plates  of  steel,  and  very  young  girls  pick  up  the 
Jinks,  and  rivet  one  to  the  other.  Wat.h-chain 
manufacture  has  been  the  staple  of  Christchurch 
for  nearly  a  century — in  fact,  ever  since  pocket 
watches  began  to  be  generally  carried. 

A  Curious  method  of  capturing  sea  turtles  when 
asleep  in  the  water  is  practised  iu  some  parts  of  the 
East  by  means  of  the  sucking-fish  or  remora,  a 
well-known  fish,  about  afoot  loug,  having  a  sucker 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  which  it  attaches  itself 
to  bodies  in  the  water.  A  number  of  these  fish  are 
kept  alive  in  cages  in  the  water,  and  when  a  sleep- 
ing sea  turtle  is  seen  at  a  distance,  a  string  of  suit- 
able length  is  tied  about  the  narrow  part  of  the 
tail  of  one  of  the  fish,  which  is  pointed  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  floating  animal.  The  fidh  instinctive- 
ly makes  for  the  turtle  and  attaches  it  elf,  and  the 
string  being  then  carefully  drawn  in,  both  animals 
are  hauled  within  reach  and  secured. — Harper's 
Magazine. 

Cause  of  Rusting  of  Iron. — It  has  usually  been 
supposed  that  the  justing  of  iron  depends  princi- 
pally upon  moisture  and  oxygen,  it  would  ap- 
pear, however,  from  Dr.  Carver's  experiments,  that 
carbonic  aoid  is  the  principal  agent,  and  that  with- 
out this  the  other  agencies  have  very  little  effect. 
Iron  does  not  rust  at  ah  in  dry  oxygen,  and  but 
little  in  mout  oxygen  ;  while  it  rusts  very  rapidly 
in  a  mixture  of  moist  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen.  If 
a  piece  of  bright  iron  be  placed  in  water  saturated 
with  oxygen,  it  iusts  very  little;  but  if  carbonic 
acid  be  present,  oxidation  goes  on  so  fast  that  a 
dark  precipitate  is  produced  iu  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  said  that  bright  iron  placed  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  alkali  does  not  rust  at  all.  The  inference 
to  be  derived  is  that  by  the  exclusion  of  moist  car- 
bonic acid  from  contact  with  iron,  ruit  can  be  very 
readily  prevtnted. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  420.) 

1849,  1st.  mo.  6th.  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
humble  the  Lord  teaches  of  His  ways,  and 
the  meek  He  guides- in  the  midst  of  the  paths 
of  true  judgment,  and  the  sincere  and  up- 
right in  heart,  who  abide  in  His  love,  shall 
receive  Divine  consolation,  and  be  able  to 
endure  the  trials  of  time  and  the  conflicts  of 
mortality,  and  enjoy  peace.  7th.  Meeting 
rather  larger  than  common.  It  is  now  as  of 
old — "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  and 
sin  is  a  shame  or  reproach  to  any  people." 
10th.  Meeting  pretty  well  attended.  It  ap- 
pears from  Scripture  records  that  the  Lord 
does  not  always  reveal  beforehand  to  his  ser- 
vants the  state  or  case  of  those  that  present 
themselves  on  special  occasions.  One  instance 
is  of  the  Shunamite  who  came  to  the  prophet 
Elisha  on  account  of  her  son  who  was  dead, 
hoping,  no  doubt,  she  might  have  her  son  re- 
stored to  life  again.  When  she  came  to  Car- 
mel  to  the  prophet,  she  caught  hold  of  him, 
but  Gehazi  came  near  to  thrust  her  away. 
I  Elisha  said,  "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed,  and  the  Lord  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and 
hath  not  told  me."  Another  instance  is  found 
when  He  diil  reveal  beforehand  to  the  proph- 
et, in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Jereboam  going 
to  the  prophet  Ahijah  at  Shiloh,  on  account 
|  of  her  son  who  was  sick.  She  disguised  hor- 
■  sell'  and  went.    As  soon  as  the  prophet  heard 
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the  sound  of  her  feet  entering  the  door,  he 
said,  "  Come  in  thou  wife  of  Jereboam,  why 
feignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another?"  and  he 
told  her  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  city  the 
child  should  die.  17th.  Meeting:  pretty  well 
attended.  My  wife  edified  the  meeting  by 
the  expression  of  her  feelings.  28th.  The 
holy  and  divine  monitor,  the  representative 
of  God  himself,  is  of  infinite  value  to  us,  and 
is  his  gift  for  man's  salvation,  and  if  believed 
in  and  obeyed,  becomes  a  safe  and  sure  guide 
and  conductor  through  this  state  of  proba- 
tion, and  the  rule  of  faith  and  life.  29th. 
Preparative  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
I  was  baptized  in  spirit  on  our  behalf,  and 
engaged  to  express  the  travail  of  my  soul  for 
our  advancement  and  encouragement  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  our  trust  and  duty — be- 
coming unclothed  of  self,  and  clothed  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  3 1st.  Meeting,  My  wife 
delivered  an  impressive  address,  ehielly  to  the 
children  and  youth. 

Second  mo.  Wth.  Were  it  not  for  the  striv- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  teachings  of 
Divine  Grace,  there  would  be  no  hope,  no 
Saviour,  no  salvation  of  the  soul,  no  guide 
from  earth  to  heaven.  14th.  Then  is  un- 
doubtedly an  Almighty  Tower  ami  Provi- 
dence who  sustains  ami  governs  the  universe, 
whose  wisdom  is  infinite  and  power  unbound* 
ed, — whose  care  over  his  creation  is  both  BJOSh 
era!  and  especial — general  to  nations,  as  in 
the  case  of  Israel  in  bringing  them  out  of 
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Egypt  from  cruel  bondage,  from  which  they 
had  no  power  to  deliver  themselves.  And 
there  are  many  especial  providences  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  of  those  who  were  concerned 
to  keep  this  divine  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet  Elisha,  when  a  host  of  Syrians  were 
sent  by  their  king  to  apprehend  him;  and  of 
the  three  children,  whom  no  threats  could  in- 
duce to  worship  the  image  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  set  up.  The  violence  of  fire  was  quenched 
for  their  preservation,  and  the  proud  heart  of 
the  king  humbled  and  made  to  give  glory  to 
the  God  of  Israel.  Another  especial  provi- 
dence was  manifest  in  the  case  of  Daniel, 
when  he  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  whose 
mouths  were  closed  so  that  they  had  no  power 
over  him — and  the  power  of  the  living  God, 
whom  he  woi shipped,  was  exalted.  And  in 
later  time,  in  the  history  of  our  forefathers, 
we  have  an  account  of  some  who  were  cruelly 
persecuted  and  abused' — beaten  almost  to 
death — but  were  soon  healed  by  Divine  Power 
and  enabled  to  go  on  bearing  their  testimony 
to  the  Truth.  Similar  providences  are  ex- 
tended to  our  day,  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
honestly  and  sincerely  engaged  to  support  the 
law  and  testimonies  of  Truth.  Let  all  be  en- 
couraged, and  hold  on  their  way  in  faith  and 
obedience.  20th.  My  daughter  Ann  C.  Simp- 
son departed  this  life  in  peace  with  her  heav- 
enly Father,  and  in  peace  and  good-will  to 
all  people.  She  had  passed  through  much 
bodily  suffering  and  affliction,  which  she  en- 
dured with  Christian  patience  and  resignation 
in  a  memorable  manner.  Death  in  her  case 
had  no  sting,  nor  the  grave  any  victory. 
25th.  Meeting.  Testimony  was  borne  to  the 
Truth.  10th.  Monthly  Meeting.  An  injunc- 
tion of  Jesus,  the  greatest  of  prophets,  arose 
in  my  mind,  attended  with  impressions  that 
induced  me  to  bring  them  into  view.  Agree- 
ably to  promises  and  prophesies  concerning 
him,  He  spake  as  instructed  and  commissioned 
by  the  Most  High  ;  therefore  His  precepts  and 
injunctions  are  needful  to  be  observed,  and 
they  hold  good  through  all  ages,  and  should 
be  as  diligently  attended  to  by  us  all  now,  as 
when  He  spake  them  to  the  people  of  that 
day.  He  perfectly  understood  human  na- 
ture, and  knew  what  was  in  man  and  what 
was  needful  for  his  preservation.  Speaking 
to  those  who  accompanied  him  and  believed 
him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  he  said, 
"What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch." 
He  knew  how  liable  all  were  to  turn  aside  and 
fall  into  error  when  off  the  watch,  and  the 
need  of  guarding  even  the  thoughts.  "Watch 
and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation." 
18th.  Meeting  silent.  The  noble  testimony 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  bears  to  the  spir- 
ituality of  Divine  worship,  and  that  accept- 
able worship  can  be  and  is  performed  in  si- 


lence, without  any  vocal  sounds,  stands  di- 
rectly in  the  way  of  the  spirit  of  priestcraft, 
and  is  despised  and  opposed  by  those  who  are 
in  that  spirit,  and  who  hope  to  keep  the  people 
dependant  upon  them,  and  are  looking  for 
their  gain  from  their  quarter.  Such  perceive 
that  if  the  minds  of  the  people  become  accus- 
tomed to  approaching  the  Diyine  Fountain 
directly,  and  worshipping  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  the  hope  of  making  gain  of  them 
will  perish.  These  therefore  use  all  their  en- 
ergies and  influence  to  keep  the  people  de- 
pendant upon  them  for  religious  knowledge. 
These  views  presented  in  the  meeting,  but  not 
for  expression  ;  therefore  I  pondered  them  in 
my  own  heart. 

Fourth  mo.  7th.  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
testimony  of  the  Apostle  arose  in  my  mind — 
"  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  he 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Way  opened 
for  considerable  communication,  showing  that 
our  own  righteousness,  or  whatever  we  do  to 
be  seen  of  men  or  to  be  had  in  reputation  by 
others,  is  not  acceptable  in  the  Divine  Sight, 
but  only  that  which  is  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  Law  and  Light;  that  humility,  and 
not  boasting,  becomes  a  Christian.  The  ac- 
count as  given  by  Jesus  of  the  two  that  went 
up  to  worship,  one  a  pharisee  and  the  other  a 
publican,  was  brought  into  view.  15th.  Meet- 
ing. The  subject  of  cultivating  and  encour- 
aging feelings  of  reverence  and  adoration  to- 
ward the  great  Creator  of'all  things  presented 
for  communication.  The  meeting  was  sol- 
emnized. The  honest-hearted  were  thankful 
for  the  favor  and  for  the  encouragement  held 
out  to  seek  His  kingdom  and  submit  to  His 
government.  22d.  Meeting.  The  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  carnal  warfare  pre- 
sented, and  led  to  a  communication  which  set 
forth  that  the  spirit  of  war  was  adverse  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  that  they  are  as 
different  as  day  from  night.  Carnal  war 
destroys  men's  lives  and  inflicts  much  injury 
and  suffering.  The  Christian  warfare,  if  faith- 
fully maintained,  is  crowned  with  blessings. 

Fifth  mo.  12th.  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders :  had  two  sittings. 
14th.  Yearly  meeting  of  business:  got  along 
well,  and  on  the  18th,  closed  under  a  solemn 
covering.    19th.  Returned  home. 

Sixth  mo.  9th.  My  wife  and  I  obtained  min- 
utes to  attend  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  to  visit  some  other  meetings  in  New 
Jersey  as  way  might  open.  13th.  We  at- 
tended the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders.  It  proved  to  be  a  good  meeting 
through  Divine  favor.  14th.  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing :  a  very  favored  season.  The  gospel  flowed 
freely,  to  edification  and  encouragement,  loth. 
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Attended  a  youth's  meeting  appointed  for  us 
at  Moorestown,  by  notice  being  spread  in  the 
Quarterly  Meeting:  a  memorable  meeting, 
owned  and  overshadowed  by  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence. Intercession  was  made,  beginning  in 
these  words:  "We  bow  and  make  supplica- 
tion unto  Thee,  O  God,  encouraged  so  to  do  by 
the  renewed  remembrance  that  Thou  art  a 
God  hearing  prayer,  and  that  though  Thou 
dwellest  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  yet  Thou 
art  also  with  those  who  are  poor  in  spirit 
and  tremble  at  Thy  word,  Wilt  Thou  be 
pleased  so  to  grant  the  manifestation  of  Thy 
presence  and  power  at  this  season,  that  the 
evidence  and  acknowledgment  may  be  afford- 
ed and  raised  in  this  assembly  that  Thou  art 
indeed  the  Lord  the  living  God  :  that  so  the 
hearts  of  those  who  may  have  wandered  and 
turned  aside  from  Thee  the  only  true  God, 
may  be  turned  back  again."  Intercession 
was  also  made  for  ministers  and  parents,  that 
they,  as  delegated  shepherds,  may  fulfil  their 
trust.  Also  for  the  children,  that  the  glitter 
of  this  world  may  be  stained  in  their  view, 
and  that  they  may  become  enamored  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  that  all  may  be  pre- 
served and  come  up  in  faith  and  obedience  to 
the  Divine  Law  and  Light,  giving  glory  to 
God,  &c.  Under  this  precious  solemnity 
there  was  a  renewed  evidence  of  Divine  regard, 
by  further  testimony  to  the  Truth.  The  hearts 
of  the  precious  youth  and  others  were  ten- 
dered— which  is  indeed  the  Lord's  doings, 
and  not  man's.  First-day,  17th.  We  attended 
Burlington  meeting,  in  which  Truth  rose  into 
dominion,  Dined  at  the  late  residence  of 
John  Cox,  in  company  with  his  daughter 
Susan  Parrish,  and  several  of  her  children 
and  their  families. 

Seventh  mo.  7th.  This  day  am  I  73  years 
old.  I  am  often  led  to  reflect  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  time,  and  how  ages  and  generations 
pass  away;  and  it  is  clear,  I  believe,  to  me, 
and  sealed  on  my  understanding,  that  there  is 
nothing  better  for  us  than  to  live  in  an  hum- 
ble dependance  on  the  fatherly  and  provi- 
dential care  of  the  Most  High,  avoiding  an 
indulgence  in  speculative  doctrines  and  dispu- 
tation. This  world,  with  all  it  can  afford,  is, 
in  my  view,  of  small  account  compared  with 
the  joys  of  God's  salvation  ;  yet  it  is  a  bless- 
ing which  should  be  received  with  thankful- 
ness, to  have  those  things  that  the  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  we  have  need  of  in  this  life. 
More  I  do  not  crave.  Monthly  Meeting  :  sev- 
eral strangers  with  minutes  in  attendance. 
22d.  My  wile,  who  had  been  unwell  for  S6V" 
eral  weeks  and  not  able  to  go  out,  went  lo-day 
to  meeting;  and  near  the  close  of  it  appeared 
in  supplication  for  the  aged,  middle  :iged  and 

youth — and  for  all — that  the  heavenly  Fath- 
er's power  might  support  and  preserve  to  the 


end.  A  solemn  covering  spread  over  the 
meeting,  under  which  it  closed.  29th.  Meet- 
ing. The  reflection  arose  in  my  mind,  "  Many 
are  called,  but  few  chosen  ;"  and  the  reason 
why  few  are  chosen  is  because  they  are  not 
attentive  and  obedient  to  the  call.  All  might 
become  the  chosen,  if  they  were  obedient,  for 
the  grace  that  is  able  to  save,  hath  and  doth 
appear  unto  all  men.  30th.  Preparative 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  If  self  rules 
in  us,  what  we  do  and  say  is  our  own  and  not 
Christ's. 

Eighth  mo.  5th.  Meeting.  A  full  attend- 
ance. Many  young  people.  A  short  address 
was  made  to  them  and  others,  urging  them  to 
attend  to  the  teachings  of  Divine  Grace,  and 
to  give  up  their  names  to  serve  the  Lord. 
This  would  beautif}'-  and  adorn  them  more 
than  ail  outward  adornings.  7th.  We  went 
to  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  at  Cross- 
wicks.  Things  seemed  comfortable  in  their 
business  or  discipline  concerns.  Before  the 
partition  was  closed,  two  testimonies  were 
borne,  and  the  youth  addressed  and  turned  to 
the  Divine  Teacher  within.  We  returned 
home.  10th.  We  went  to  Middletown  Month- 
ly Meeting.  I  felt  an  engagement  of  spirit 
that  the  religion  taught  and  practised  by 
Christ  Jesus,  the  promised  Messiah,  might 
become  ours  in  life  and  practice:  and  it  Jed 
to  considerable  expression.  11th.  Falls  Mo. 
Meeting.  My  wife  was  engaged  in  gospel 
labor  and  travail  of  spirit  for  the  youth  and 
others,  and  that  those  who  had  left  the  Fath- 
er's house  might  return,  and  that  all  might 
repent  and  be  saved.  24th.  A  messenger 
came  in  to  invite  us  to  the  funeral  of  Edward 
Hicks,  to  meet  at  the  meeting  house  at  New- 
town on  First-day  morning,  the  26th.  Ed- 
ward was  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  having 
known  him  from  his  youth.  He  came  to 
school  to  hie  when  he  was  apprentice  atAttle- 
borough  to  the  coach  making  business,  and 
was  very  attentive  and  diligent  in  learning, 
giving  no  trouble  to  his  teacher.  He  was  not 
then  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
was  some  time  afterwards  received  into  mem- 
bership by  Middletown  Mo.  Meeting.  His 
first  appearance  in  the  ministry  was  at  a  meet- 
ing for  worship  at  Middletown  ;  and  as  ho  was 
obedient  to  the  teachings  of  Divine  Grace,  he 
grew  in  his  gift,  and  in  due  time  was  recom- 
mended as  a  minister  by  that  meeting.  Sub- 
mitting to  the  refining  operation  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  he  became  an  able  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  life  trav- 
elled considerably  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift 
of  the  grace  of  God.  26th.  We  went  to  New- 
town to  Edward's  burial:  many  attended. 
Several  testimonies  were  borne  to  his  worth, 
and  some  calling  the  people  to  repent  an  re. 
Ac.    Auother  funeral  in  the  afternoon.  We 
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were  silent  at  both.  Went  home  in  the  eve- 
ning. 29th  and  30th.  Bucks  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. A  number  of  strangers  from  other  Quar- 
ters in  attendance,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  their  company  at  our  house— John  Hunt 
and  others. 

Ninth  mo.  2d.  Meeting.  I  felt  called  upon, 
for  the  sake  of  some  present,  to  testify  that 
we  all  have  an  immortal  soul,  dwelling  in  the 
mortal  body,  and  that  we  are  accountable  to 
the  great  Creator,  who  gives  power  to  the  soul 
by  his  Grace  and  Light,  rightly  to  govern  the 
body  and  to  control  the  propensities  of  the 
animal  nature.  5th.  We  attended  Wrights- 
town  Monthly  Meeting.  A  word  of  encour- 
agement was  spoken  4to  the  suffering  seed, — 
the  seed  of  God  under  suffering.  3th.  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting.  The'  complaint  formerly 
uttered  respecting  a  people  who  had  been 
highly  favored,  presented  with  impressive 
feeling,  accompanied  with  desire  that  the  de- 
generacy spoken  of  may  not  be  applicable  to 
us  as  a  people.  "  I  planted  thee  a  noble  vine, 
wholly  a  right  seed  ;  how  then  art  thou  turned 
into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine 
unto  me."  The  Society  of  Friends  has  been 
highly  favored.  The  early  members  of  it 
counted  nothing  too  near  nor  too  dear  to  part 
with  for  their  testimony  to  the  Truth ;  nay, 
they  choose  rather  to  give  up  their  natural 
lives  than  lose  their  peace  with  God  ;  and 
their  minds  were  sustained  under  all  the  per- 
secutions and  afflictions  which  they  endured 
for  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
Him  who  had  called  them  to  bear  testimony 
to  His  Truth.  My  wife,  also,  was  com  mis 
sioned  to  sound  an  alarm  and  call  to  an  ex- 
amination how  it  was  with  us,  and  whether 
we  were  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  our 
Maker  and  at  peace  with  Him,  &c. 

(To  be  continued  ) 

COMFORT  IN  THE  NIGHT. 
She  thought  by  heavf  n's  high  wall  that  she  did  stray 

Till  she  beheld  the  everlasting  gate  ; 

And  *-he  climbed  up  to  it  to  long  and  wait ; 
Feel  with  her  hands  (for  it  was  Eight)  and  lay 
Her  lips  to  it  with  kisses  ;  thus  to  pray 

That  it  nrght  op*n  to  her,  deso^te. 

And  lo  !  it  trembled  ;  lo  !  her  passionate 
Crying  prevailed.    A  little,  little  way 
It  opened  ;  there  fell  out  a  thread  of  light, 

And  she  saw  winged  wonders  move  within  ; 
Also  she  heard  sweet  talking  rs  they  meant 
To  comfort  her.    They  said,  "Who  comes  to-night 

Shall  one  day  certainly  an  entrance  win." 
Then  the  gate  clo?ed  and  rhe  awok»  content. 

— Jean  Ingelow,  in  " Good  Words." 
 — «»>^«-  

Priceless  as  the  gift  of  utterance  may  be, 
the  practice  of  silence  in  some  respects  far  ex- 
cels it.  Do  you  think  me  a  Quaker  ?  Well, 
he  it  so.  Herein  I  follow  George  Fox  most 
lovingly ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  we  most 
of  us  think  too  much  of  speech,  which  after 


all  is  nothing  but  the  shell  of  thought.  Quiet 
contemplation,  still  worship,  unuttered  rap- 
tures, these  are  mine  when  my  best  jewels  are 
before  me.  -Brethren,  rob  not  your  heart  of 
the  deep-sea  joys  ;  miss  not  the  far-down  life 
by  forever  babbling  among  the  broken  shells 

Spuvgeon. 


and  foaming  surges  of  the  shore. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"DOES  QUAKERISM  PROSPER?" 

Some  time  since  I  read  a  communication 
in  the"  Intelligencer"  headed  "  Does  Quaker- 
ism prosper  ?"  to  which  query  I  want  to  reply, 
that  it  does  not  nor  can  it  prosper  as  it  should 
do,  until  there  is  more  earnest  and  active  zeal 
among  us,  and  particularly  among  our  min- 
isters. '  I  have  long  thought  that  in  bearing 
our  testimony  against  a  superficial  activity 
in  religious  matters,  we  as  a  people  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  error, — a  state  of  life- 
less inactivity,  in  which  we  leave  undone  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  so  are  in  danger  of 
dwindling  away  and  becoming  extinct;  to  be 
known  only  in  history  as  a  people  that  once 
had  an  existence.     This  view  may  appear 
strange  to  those  living  in  Philadelphia  and 
some   other   parts  of  Pennsylvania  where 
Friends  are  numerous  and  their  meetings 
large,  but  let  them  visit  remote  places,  where 
large  meetings  were  once  held,  which  are  now 
very  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  in  some 
places  entirely  given  up,  and  I  think  they 
will  have  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  my  po- 
sition.   Now  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this 
want  of  active  faithfulness  among  our  minis- 
ters, and  I  believe  it  is  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Friends  have  fallen  into  the 
opposite   extreme  in   bearing   a  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry,  and  have  ne- 
glected to  render  that  assistance  to  Friends 
in  the  ministry  without  which  those  with 
limited  means  cannot  carry  out  their  con- 
cerns.   I  wish  to  be  understood  as  alluding 
to  travelling  in  those  places  where  there  are 
no  meetings  nor  Friends  settled.    Visits  to 
such  places  can  only  be  made  by  those  who 
have  competent  means  at  command.  I  doubt 
not  there  are  many  valuable  ministers,  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  spare,  who  often  feel 
their  minds  drawn  in  Gospel  love  to  visit  dis- 
tant localities,  and  would  be  willing  to  devote 
their  time,  if  the  necessary  pecuniary  means 
were  furnished  them.    This  was  formerly  the 
practice  of  Friends,  and  George  Fox,  in  his 
day,  earnestly  recommended  to  Friends  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  required  to  assist 
those  travelling  in  the  ministry.  I  think  the 
Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  en- 
joins it,  but  there  are  other  Yearly  Meetings 
that  do  not,  and  it  is  therefore  overlooked.  I 
once  asked  an  eminent, minister,  living  remote 
from  here,  why  he  had  not  visited  these  parts,  j 
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and  his  reply  was,  "  It  was  for  want  of  the 
means;  I  had  not  the  money  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses."   He  was  a  hard-working  man  with 
a  large  family  to  support,  and  spent  much 
time  in  travelling  as  far  as  his  means  would 
permit.    I  have  no  douht  there  are  others  in 
the  same  situation.   In  looking  over  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  viewing  its  immense 
territory,  comprising  large  and  populous  cities 
and  villages,  as  well  as  the  rural  portions, 
and  considering  how  little  is  known  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  principles  of  our  Socie- 
ty, though  the  English  language  is  everywhere 
spoken,  the  query  arises,  Is  our  Heavenly 
Father  changed,  that  He  does  not  send  His 
called  and  qualified  servants  amongst  them  ? 
or  is  it  that  they  have  no  need  ?    Even  here, 
where  I  have  resided  for  the  last  ten  years, 
the  voice  of  a  minister  of  our  Society  has 
been  heard  but  once  during  that  time,  and 
then  from  a  woman  Friend  on  a  social  visit ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  who  have  been  brought 
up  among  Friends,  and  would  be  glad  to  at 
tend  where  they  heard  a  Friends'  ministry. 
This  is  a  fine  country,  thickly  settled  with  an 
intelligent  people,  mostly  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  many  of  them  brought  up 
among  Friends.    What  a  vast  extent,  too,  of 
country  to  the  North  and  West  in  which 
there  is  not  a  meeting  belonging  to  ourSocie 
ty.    If  George  Fox  and  his  co-laborers  had 
always  remained  at  home  with  their  light  hid 
under  a  bushel  or  under  a  bed,  where  would 
have  been  the  Society  of  Friends  ?  They  had 
to  go  to  the  people — the  people  would  never 
have  come  to  them.    If  Friends  wish  the  So- 
ciety to  prosper,  they  must  be  willing  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  proclaim  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  the  Gospel  to  the  halt,  the  maimed 
and  the  blind,  and  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  ;  then  I  have  no  doubt  a  field  of  labor 
would  be  opened  for  them,  and  those  remain- 
ing by  the  stuff  must  be  willing  to  assist  them. 

William  Jas.  Thomas. 
Fentonville,  Michigan,  8th  mo.  7th,  1870. 

 — -  -nmp—  . — 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  say  no  mali- 
cious thing  or  that  we  spread  no  report,  half 
false,  half  true,  of  each  other.  But  there  is  a 
proneness  to  watch  for  defects  in  those  around 
us,  more  especially  if  we  think  they  are  high- 
ly esteemed  by  others,  and  a  quickness  to  rec- 
ognize in  them  anything  like  a  fault. 

Not  only  do  we  then  permit  our  own  esti- 
mate of  them  to  sink,  but,  instead  of  putting 
such  thoughts  behind  us,  covering  all  these 
things  with  the  mantle  of  love  and  turning 
our  scrutiny  upon  ouraelve8t  we  give  utterance 

to  these  thoughts,  thereby  pointing  OUl  !<> 
others  just  enough  to  lower  our  neighbors  in 

their  estimation  also,  saying  perhaps,  as  we  do 
so,  thai,  we 'love  them  notwithstanding;'  and 


this  is  sufficient  to  justify  what  we  have  done 
in  our  own  sight." 

ENDURE  HARDNESS. 

Yes,  I  even  like  the  word  endurance.  For 
we  have  lost  an  element  of  strength  in  giving 
it  up  as  a  heathen  virtue.  It  is  not  the  highest 
virtue,  it  is  not  the  most  teachable  state  of 
mind  in  which  to  receive  trial  ;  but  it  is  a 
source  of  strength ;  and  as  compared  with 
the  Christian  virtue  of  simple  meekness,  is 
far  more  noble.  There  are  times  when  there 
is  nothing  but  endurance  for  us;  times  when 
hardness  thickens  into  a  terrible  fate,  in 
which,  for  the  time,  we  can  see  no  love,  no 
pity,  no  reason.  Blessed  is  the  soul  which  can 
simp];/  endure,  simply  exist,  though  it  be 
dumb,  or  as 

"  An.  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  iufant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

If  it  can  do  the  first  work,  endure  the  first 
agony,  and  then  the  next,  and  the  n^ext,  it  shall 
be  led  to  a  vision  of  higher  beauty,  a  sense  of 
deeper  harmony. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  endurance.  There 
is,  first,  that  of  the  stoic,  who  endures  hard- 
ness by  hardness,  bracing  his  whole  nature 
against  an  iron  fate.  He  shuts  the  avenues 
of  his  soul  against  painful  impressions,  and 
builds  a  wall  of  indifference  around  his  sus- 
ceptibilities through  which  nothing  is  allowed 
to  pass  which  can  disturb  his  boasted  equan- 
imity. Marcus  A  urelius  says,  the  stoic  bids 
nature,  "  Give  what  thou  wilt,  and  take  what 
thou  wilt." 

Another  kind  of  endurance  is  the  pietistic, 
which  becomes  oblivious  to  suffering  and 
trouble  through  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
rapt  soul  gazes  so  intently  on  the  Invisible 
and  Eternal  that  all  finite  ills  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  infinite  beauty.  They  suffer  every 
earthly  loss  and  endure  every  degree  of  hard- 
ness while  the  entranced  spirit  walks  the  FJy- 
sian  fields  of  religious  fancy.  It  is  the  very 
opposite  of  stoicism;  for  while  that  loses  the 
natural  effect  of  hardness  by  excluding  it  from 
the  heart,  this  loses  it  by  receiving  it  into  a 
soul  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  it ;  as  you 
may  lose  the  effect  of  a  strain  of  music  by 
stopping  your  ears  and  not  hearing  it,  or  In- 
fixing your  attention  on  something  else  and 
not  attending  to  it. 

"Before  the  power  of  love  divine 
Creation  fades  away  : 
Till  only  God  is  Peen  to  shine 
In  all  that  we  survey." 

The  third  kind  of  endurance  18  the  Chris- 
tian, which  has  its  fairest  and  lust  type  in 
Jesus.  It  is  not  a  stoicism  which  will  not 
love,  for  fear  the  loved  one  may  die;  which 
will  not  feel,  lest  it  give  pain  ;  which  will  not 
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look  into  the  dark  abysses,  lest  it  be  terrified  ; 
which  will  not  contemplate  crucifixion  for 
principle,  lest  it  be  unnerved  by  it.  Nor  is  it 
pietism  which  craves  martyrdom,  which  covets 
pain,  which  hides  suffering  in  beatific  visions 
of  future  blessedness  ;  but  it  conquers  by  love, 
opens  all  the  windows  of  the  soul  to  love  and 
sympathy,  and,  twining  the  nerves  of  the 
spirit  around  every  human  relation,  sensitive 
to  the  least  and  the  greatest  throbs  of  suffer- 
ing, receiving  it  into  all  the  channels  of  life, 
is  yet  willing  to  do  and  bear,  willing  to  suffer 
and  endure  all  things,  for  love  of  God  and 
man.  Many  persons  have  said  that  the  agony 
in  the  garden  showed  weakness  in  Jesus.  It 
certainly  did  show  that  he  was  a  man,  but  a 
man  preparing  his  flesh  for  a  willing  sacri- 
fice.  Every  nerve  of  his  woman's  nature  was 
on  fire  with  pain  ;  and  as  a  man  he  cried,  "If 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me;" 
but  all  the  greater  was  the  heroism  of  the 
resolutions  which  followed  :  "  Nevertheless, 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."    There  is  no 
other  measure  of  his  fortitude  than  the  strug- 
gle it  cost  him  to  bring  his  mind  to  it.  Paul 
showed  the  same  kind  of  endurance  when  he 
said,  amid  trials  which  made  him  sick  of  life, 
that  it  was  far  better  for  him  to  depart  and 
be  with  Jesus,  but  to  remain  in  the  flesh  was 
necessary  for  his  brethren.   It  is  not  the  man 
who  cannot  feel  what  peril  is,  nor  the  man 
too  abstracted  to  see  it,  who  suffers  to  most 
purpose  or  does  his  work  best;  but  the  man 
who  sees  trial,  who  feels  suffering  in  all  its 
intensity,  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  duty,  will 
endure  all  things.    It  is  not  simply  that  Jesus 
suffered  what  others  inflicted  upon  Him  which 
makes  His  example  the  best  type  of  endu- 
rance.   He  was  impelled  to  inflict  hardship 
upon  others.    He  was  to  do  a  work,  to  speak 
a  truth,  which  must  bring  great  strife  and 
suffering  into  the  world.    It  would  set  father 
and  mother  against  daughter  and  son,  and 
make  foes  of  the  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold, until  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  been 
sent,  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword. 
That  was  hardness.    He  must  speak  a  great 
many  unpleasant  truths,  tell  his  best  friends 
of  their  worst  faults,  and  commit  to  his  disci- 
ples a  doctrine  which  would  bring  them  to 
poverty  and  social  disgrace.    That  was  hard- 
ness.   Yet  loving  peace,  and  harmony,  and 
comfort,  he  saw  that  war  for  principle,  dis- 
cord for  duty,  discomfort  for  the  truth  and 
right,  was  far  better  than  peace,  and  harmo- 
ny, and  comfort  could  be  while  the  world 
was  full  of  unrebuked  wickedness.  From  the 
beginning  he  experienced  hardness,  and  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  taught  his  friends  to  expect 
it ;  and  when  it  came,  there  was  endurance 
enough  to  match  it, 

My  friends,  my  word  to  you  is  this.  Expect 


hard  fortune,  and  equip  yourselves  for  it. 
Expect  the  loss  of  property,  and  friends,  and 
outward  advantage.  But  count  the  cost  of  a 
strong  personal  life  in  a  world  like  this ; 
count  the  conditions  of  obtaining -an  immor- 
tal existence  separate  from  all  the  existences 
of  the  universe;  consider  what  a  foundation 
of  strength,  honor,  and  heroism  it  must  have; 
and  see  how  the  changes  of  life  are  always 
bringing  us  back  to  the  original  sources  of 
power,  and  now  much  iron  the  healthful 
blood  must  hold,  and  then  learn  to  endure  it, 
not  as  an  accident,  not  as  an  unmeaning  fa- 
tality, but  as  the  condition  of  fulfilling  the 
proudest  prophecy  of  the  soul. — N.  A.  Sta- 
ples, in  "  Way,  Truth,  and  Life" 

How  Admirarle  are  the  arrangements  of 
Providence  by  which  He  gradually  removes 
the  home-centre  from  this  world  to  the  other, 
and   so  draws  our  affections   towards  the 
heavenly  abodes  !    We  start  in  life  an  un- 
broken company  ;  brothers  and  sisters,  friends 
and  lovers,  neighbors  and  comrades  are  with 
us ;  there  is  circle  within  circle,  and  each  one 
of  us  is  at  the  charmed  centre  where  the 
heart's  affections  are  aglow,  and  whence  they 
radiate  outward  upon  society.  Youth  is  exu- 
berant with  joy  and  hope ;  the  earth  looks 
fair,  for  it  sparkles  with  May  dews  yet,  and  no 
shadow  hath  fallen  upon  it.  We  are  all  here, 
aud  we  could  live  here  forever.    The  home- 
centre  is  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river,  and 
why  should  we  strain  our  eyes  to  look  be- 
yond ?    But  this  state  of  things  does  not  con- 
tinue long.    Our  circle  grows  less  and  less. 
It  is  broken  and  broken,  and  then  closed  up 
again  ;  but  every  break  and  close  makes  it 
narrower  and  smaller.    Perhaps  before  the 
sun  is  at  his  meridian  the  majority  are  on  the 
other  side;  the  circle  there  is  as  large  as  the 
one  here,  and  we  are  drawn  contrariwise  and 
vibrate  between  the  two.  A  little  longer,  and 
we  have  almost  crossed  over;  the  balance  set- 
tles down  on  the  spiritual  side,  and  the  home- 
centre  is  removed  to  the  upper  sphere.  At 
length  you  see  nothing  but  an  aged  pilgrim 
standing  alone  on  the  river's  bank,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  towards  the  country  on  the 
other  side.    In  the  morning,  that  large  and 
goodly  company  rejoicing  together;  in  the 
evening,  dwindled  down  to  that  solitary  old 
man,  the  last  of  his  family,  and  the  last  of 
his  generation,  waiting  to  go  home,  and  filled 
with  pensive  memories  of  the  long  ago. —  E.  ; 
IL  Sears. 


FAITH. 

Tby  God  hath  sail  'tis  good  for  thee 
To  walk  by  f.*ith  and  not  by  sight ; 

Take  it  on  trust  a  little  while, 

Soon  shalt  thou  rjad  the  mystery  right 

In  the  blight  sunshine  of  his  smile. 

— Keble 
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As  I  take  my  pen  to  write  to  thee,  my  at- 
tention is  arrested  by  thought  of  the  different 
class  of  ideas  that  are  presented  to  my  mind 
in  commencing  a  letter.  This  appears  to  be 
greatly  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
person  with  whom  I  am  about  to  correspond. 
When  writing  to  some  of  my  friends,  scientific 
topics  crowd  forward  ;  to  others,  agriculture ; 
to  others,  politics  ;  to  others  education  ;  or  it 
may  be  the  condition  of  our  oppressed  breth- 
ren ;  while  to  thee  they  are  of  the  higher  Life 
— a  life  in  harmony  with  God  and  His  laws, 
and  the  interests  and  concernments  of  our  be- 
loved Society. 

In  the  account  with  which  thou  favored  us 
of  your  late  Yearly  Meeting,  there  is  much 
to  encourage  for  the  future  of  our  people. 
The  foundation  upon  which  Friends'  prin- 
ciples rest  is  immutable,  and  can  never  be 
shaken;  and  if  while  admitting  healthful  and 
necessary  progress",  and  those  developments 
which  attach  to  all  living  bodies,  an  abiding 
care  is  maintained  that  these  shall  be  based 
upon  this  foundation,  and  thus  possess  sta- 
bility and  strength,  the  Society  will  become 
more  and  more  beautiful,  expanded,  harmoni- 
ous and  comprehensive. 

The  restraint  or  repression  formerly  im- 
posed upon  any  advancement  or  expansion  of 
the  field  of  labor,  from  a  belief  that  the  high- 
est state  possible  to  Society  had  been  already 
attained,  has,  in  my  view,  had  a  very  deleteri- 
rious  influence.  The  soul,  through  the  Grace 
of  God  which  is  freely  imparted  to  it,  can 
work  up  to  its  highest  conceptions  of  right  and 
duty,  purity  and  holiness,  but  with  this  prog- 
ress, still  higher  conceptions  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced spiritual  condition  becomes  possible, 
and  it  is  thus  enabled  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  divine  nature.  Hence,  any 
fixed  condition  or  example,  however  elevated, 
necessarily  fails  to  satisfy,  and  the  soul,  being 
enfeebled  by  the  error  of  believing  there  is  no 
attainable  condition  to  look  beyond  this  finite 
example,  rarely  works  up  even  to  that. 

It  is  in  the  active  condition  that  the  soul  is 
enlarged  and  strengthened.  To  secure  its  ac- 
tion it  must  possess  aspirations,  and  these  ad- 
vancing, so  that,  as  one  is  attained,  a  higher 
will  rise,  and  thus  lead  it  upward  and  on- 
ward. It  is  important  to  know  that  every  sin- 
cere desire,  every  earnest  aspiration  for  good 
or  to  do  good,  originates  with  and  Bprings  from 
God,  the  alone  Source  of  good,  and  He  goes 

out  with  it,  to  direct  it,  to  strengthen  and 
bless  it,  and  He  onuses  it  to  "  accomplish  that 


which  He  pleases  and  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereunto  He  sends  it." 

Oh !  if  this  fact  were  only  enough  prac- 
tically regarded  and  the  one  immediately  con- 
nected with  it, — that  every  sincere  and  hum- 
ble effort  to  do  good,  does  good,  at  least  to 
the  one  who  makes  that  effort — what  a  live 
condition  of  Society  might  be  the  result. 
God,  will  bless  every  earnest  desire,  every  sincere 
and  humble  effort  to  do  good.  He  keeps  with 
every  good  desire  and  effort,  and  with  every 
law,  physical  and  spiritual,  and  thus  secures 
the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes.  Law  is 
not  a  power,  but  only  a  uniformity  of  action, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  all  operations  in 
nature  are  perfect  under  the  circumstances, 
and  hence  must  continue  to  be  alike,  inva- 
riable and  uniform,  under  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  the  one  universal  Cause,  directed'  by 
His  wisdom,  affected  and  sustained  by  His 
power:  beautifully  expressed  in  the  stanzas 
from  Montgomery : 

"All  that  is  excellent  and  fair  in  Nature, 
From  one  Eternal  Cause  descends, 
To  one  Eternal  Centre  tends — 
With  God  begins,  continues,  ends  — 
The  Source  and  Stream  of  Good." 


I  supposethe country  offers  you  greater  at- 
tractions than  the  artificial  scenes  of  the  city. 
When  my  thoughts  are  turned  to  thee,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  I  reflect  upon  thy  position  in 
life,  and  the  spiritual  conflicts  and  provings 
which  thou  hast  in  common  with  all  who  de- 
sire to  live  in  accordance  with  their  highest 
convictions  of  right.  Some  time  ago  thou 
expressed  thy  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of 
worldly  pleasure  as  obtained  through  the  ex- 
citing moments  of  the  day.  I  unite  with 
thy  sentiment,  and  desire  to  encourage  thee 
to  faithfulness  in  working  out  thy  soul's  sal- 
vation by  a  continued  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God  as  made  manifest  to  all  who  will  listen 
to  the  voice  within.  This  voice  calls  away 
from  all  unrighteousness,  and  invites  us  to 
partake  of  the  waters  of  life.  It  is  written — 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness:  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

I  feel  sometimes  deeply  exercised  for  our 
young  friends,  and  find  it  my  duty  to  plead 
with  them,  that  they  may  more  earnestly  seek 
to  know  the  Divine  will  concerning  them.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  withdraw  from  gay  life 
and  leave  former  associates,  in  order  to  live 
soberly  and  righteously  in  this  present  wordl. 
In  the  gay  world  there  are  many  things  to 
tempt  and  mislead  ;  but  what  are  a  few  hour* 
of  mirth  and  folly  compared  with  an  everlast- 
ing eternity  of  bliss  !  This  thought  is  enough, 
I  think,  to  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  being  Up  and  doing,  lor  we  know 
the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man  cnu  work. 
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It  is  well  for  us  to  be  ready  to  leave  childish 
things,  and  centre  upon  the  real  duties  of  life 
which  are  awaiting  ns;  for  death  does  not  se- 
lect old  age  only,  but  comes  also  upon  the 
youth,  and  bids  him  leave  the  things  of  time 
and  enter  upon  another  state. 

"  FRIENDS'  INTELLIG-ENOER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  10,  1870. 

Friends  in  Kent  County,  Dela  ware. — 
In  this  section  of  the  peninsula,  where  half  a 
century  ago  lived  many  valuable  Friends 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  as  valiants  in 
our  Society,  now  but  a  remnant  remains  to 
bear  aloft  the  standard  of  our  profession. 

AtSrayrnawas  located  the  Southern  Board- 
ing School,  a  large  and  successful  literary  in- 
stitution under  the  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, from  whose  tutelage  went  forth  able 
minds  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  world, 
some  of  whom  acted  no  inconspicuous  part  in 
life's  drama ;  now,  the  oldest  inhabitants 
faintly  recall  the  existence  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, so  entirely  has  the  tone  it  imparted  to 
the  community  been  superseded  by  other  in 
fluences.  At  that  time  more  than  a  score  of 
families  resided  there,  among  whom  may  be 
recognized  some  who  filled  important  places 
in  our  Society,  but  who  have  passed  away 
from  earth,  and  their  descendants  have  re- 
moved to  other  localities  or  walk  no  more 
with  us.  The  capacious  meeting-house  is  still 
standing,  in  which  assembled  twice  a  week  a 
goodly  company  of  standard-bearers,  their 
children  and  others  accustoned  to  meet  with 
them,  but  it  has  passed  from  the  possession  of 
Friends,  and  if  any  should  feel  called  to  have 
an  appointed  meeting  there,  such  must  de- 
pend upon  the  kindness  of  strangers.  Though 
there  has  lately  seemed  but  little  appreciation 
of  the  principles  of  Friends  there,  yet,  as  the 
Upas  tree,  which  threw  its  blighting  shade  over 
everything  which  came  under  its  influence, 
has  been  up  rooted,  a  time  for  a  renewal  of 
labor  may  not  be  far  off.  In  the  old  burying- 
ground  at  Duck  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  the 
meeting-house,  repose  the  ashes  of  many  an- 
cient worthies,  but  it  is  seldom  opened  for  the 
reception  of  any  of  the  present  generation. 
For  many  years  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  held  twice  in  the  year  at  Little  Creek, 


the  home  of  that  devoted  servant  Sarah  Cow- 
gill,  whose  life  was  as  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light  acknowledged  by  all  classes. 
Friends  having  removed  from  that  section, 
and  Camden  affording  greater  convenience  of 
access,  it  is  probable  that  in  future  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  will  be  held  there  in  the  2d  and 
11th  months.  The  fine  old  meeting-house  at 
Little  Creek  is  at  present  closed,  but  as  the 
tide  of  emigration  is  now  somewhat  toward 
the  South,  there  may  be  an  arising  in  that 
neighborhood. 

The  largest  body  of  Friends  in  Kent  Coun- 
ty is  at  Camden.  The  meeting  there  is  usual- 
ly well  attended,  and  the  feeling  that "  Joseph 
is  yet  alive,"  rests  upon  the  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  There  lived  Warner  and  Daniel 
Mifflin,  Samuel  Howell  and  many  others  who 
were  concerned  for  the  law  and  the  testimony. 
This  spot  is  by  association  almost  holy  ground , 
and  we  desire  that  there  may  be  a  gathering 
and  a  fresh  anointing  in  that  part  of  the 
vineyard. 

"  By  whom  shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is 
small  ?"  is  the  cry  in  many  places;  but  we  need 
not  look  for  this  arising  unless  we  do  our 
part,  and  then  we  may  hope  that  the  Divine 
blessing  will  not  be  withheld.  The  query 
presents  whether  those  who  live  where  there 
are  abundant  opportunities  for  religious  inter- 
course would  not  do  well  to  examine  whether 
it  might  not  be  profitable  for  them  to  seek 
out  such  as  are  differently  situated ;  and  as 
"iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  so  we  believe  the 
countenance  of  a  friend  not  accustomed  to 
attend  at  some  of  these  little  meetings  would 
be  encouraging,  and  help  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  some  who,  at  times,  feel  almost 
ready  to  faint  by  the  way. 

A  friend  writes  us  that  at  Shrewsbury 
Quarterly  Meeting,  lately  held  at  Rail- 
way, N.  J.,  a  goodly  number  convened,  and 
the  living  presence  of  the  Father  was  felt  to 
be  in  the  midst,  to  their  refreshment  and  com- 
fort.  .  

Note. — We  wish  our  subscribers  who  are 
in  arrears  to  remember  the  terms  of  this  pa- 
per are  "  payable  in  advance."  More  than 
half  the  year  has  passed,  and  we  hope  this  re- 
minder will  cause  them  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate remittance  of  the  amount  due. 
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Maplewood  Institute. — We  have  been 
requested  by  one  of  the  Corporators  of  this 
Institute  to  call  attention  to  the  notice  of  it 
in  the  advertising  sheet.  He  thinks  that  the 
School  being  under  the  care  of  Trustees  who 
are  Friends,  should  commend  it  to  the  especial 
patronage  of  those  who  desire  for  their  chil 
dren  a  guarded  education.  He  also  adds, 
"  The  school  being  close  to  the  meeting-house, 
the  pupils  will  attend  regularly.  The  plain 
language  will  be  used  by  the  teachers,  and 
the  scholars  encouraged  to  use  it  in  their 
intercourse  among  themselves.  No  accom- 
plishments taught  that  are  objectionable  to 
consistent  Friends." 

The  school-building  is  large  and  commo- 
dious, well  surrounded  by  trees;  location  high 
and  healthy,  and  in  a  rural  district, — no  town 
within  eight  miles.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quirers are  referred  to  the  Circular. 

 .  

THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Ninth 
month  16th,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  Race  St.  The  general  attendance  of  the 
members  very  desirable.     Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  Maoagemynt  w'll  meet  on 
Fourth-day  evening  next,  Ninth  month  14th,  at  8 
o'clock.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing will  meet  on  Sixth- day  afternoon,  Ninth  month 
16i,h,  at  4  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting  house. 

Wm.  EYSE,  Clerk. 

The  Representative  Committee  of  Philada.  Yearly 
Meeting  meets  on  Sixth  day  morning,  Ninth  month 
16th, at  10£  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Mo.  Meeting  Room. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo,  15th,  Meriou,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "      Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"       "      Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  3$  P.M. 
"       "     Galen,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
"     25th,  Hop  well,  Va.,  11  A.M. 
"       "     Centre,  Va.,  3^  P.M. 

  •  <»►-■  

THE  INDIAN  AID  ASSOCIATION 

Would  ask  of  all  those  who  arc  interested  in 
the  cause  of  the  Red  Man,  and  willing  to 
assist  in  alleviating  his  sufferings,  to  reserve 
a  portion  of  their  dried  fruits  for  the  sick  and 
aged — such  delicacies  being  much  needed. 

All  kinds  of  garden  seeds  will  be  required 
the  coining  spring.  Flower  seed  will  also  be 
Acceptable,  as  every  thing  that  will  make 
their  homes  attractive  will  aid  in  their  civili- 
sation. Tart-worn  clothing  is  still  in  demand. 

Any  articles  sent  to  John  Saunders,  No. 
84  North  Fourth  St.,  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
■gents  for  distribution. 


For  Friends'  IntelM-zoncer. 
THE  SCHOOL  FOR  FREEMIEX, 

Lincoln,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  was  opened  in 
Sixth  mo.,  1866.  Of  this  school  Caroline 
Thomas  has  been  the  teacher  for  the  last  two 
years.  It  has  been  aided  by  the  "  Charity 
Society"  of  Jericho,  Long  Island,  from  the 
interest  of  a  fund  subscribed  by  Friends  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  colored  children  in  obtaining 
an  education.  Elias  Hicks  was  one  of  its 
principal  promoters.  The  District  Schools 
being  all  free  in  this  State,  the  money  has 
not  been  needed  for  them  in  this  vicinity,  and 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  been  appro- 
priated in  assisting  the  freed  people  in  sup- 
porting the  school  spoken  of  in  the  accom- 
panying letter  of  Caroline  Thomas  : 

Philadelphia,  7th  ino.  &th,  1870. 
Dear  friend  Edmund  WiUets, — My  school 
closed  on  Sixth-day,  1st  inst.,  with  a  general 
examination.  I  invited  the  parents  of  the 
children,  that  the}r  might  get  some  idea  of 
the  progress  their  children  had  made  ;  but 
few  of  them  were  present,  it  being  such  a  busy 
season, — in  the  height  of  harvest.  The  chil- 
dren acquitted  themselves  very  well.  They 
met  me  at  the  school-house  at  10  o'clock,  to 
arrange  matters  for  the  examination,  which 
was  to  commence  at  2  o'clock.  When  I  ar- 
rived, I  found  several  beautiful  bouquets 
which  the  children  had  brought.  We  ar- 
ranged them  so  as  to  have  two  on  my  desk 
and  one  in  each  of  the  windows  in  that  side 
of  the  school  room  facing  the  audieuce.  I 
was  also  presented  with  a  nice  cake  audsome 
lemonade  by  Susan,  my  woman  pupil. 

The  exercises  opened  by  the  children  recit- 
ing the  67th  Psalm,  after  which  they  were 
examined  in  their  several  studies.  One  lit- 
tle boy  especially  did  very  well  in  geography* 
He  answered  all  the  questions  1  asked  about 
the  United  States,  which  is  as  far  as  he  has 
been;  could  give  the  States,  Territories  and 
their  Capitals,  and  how  situated  ;  the  prin- 
cipal rivers,  their  source,  coarse,  termination 
and  principal  branches;  the  takes,  bays  and 
gulfs;  also  the  different  mountain  ranges. 
This  boy,  one  year  ago,  did  not  know  his  let- 
ters. After  the  children  were  examined  in 
all  their  studies,  they  sang  a  piece  1  tatlghl 

them  for  the  o  ocas  ion,  called  "The  School- 
room Door."  We  then  had  a  short  roOSSS. 
The  afternoon  Wat  so  stormy  they  OOUld  not 
go  out  tO  play,  am!  had  to  content  themselves 
with  staving  inside.  When  thev  again  took 
their  seats,  they  recited  the  2-id  l\.»lin.  alter 
which  those  who  had  prepared  themselves  re- 
cited pieces  of  poetry,  some  ot  which  wore 

very  good.  Susan  Webb  recited  "The  Rising 

of  the  People."  which  was  very  appropri- 
ate, and  well   done.      Alter  these  exercises 
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they  sang  "  The  Vacation  Hymn,"  by  Theo- 
dore Tilton.  Then  came  the  distributing  of 
rewards  and  presents.  Susan  received  her 
dictionary  with  a  face  all  aglow  with  gratitude 
and  pleasure.  I  had  previously  ascertained 
which  of  my  pupils  were  coming  to  school 
when  it  re-opened  in  the  fall,  and  to  such  I 
gave  a  dress  or  a  pair  of  pants  or  a  coat,  as 
the  case  might  be,  with  the  full  understand- 
ing they  were  to  be  kept  for  school.  I  told 
them  who  had  sent  the  nice  presents  to  them, 
and  for  what  purpose.  I  think  they  were  all 
duly  appreciated,  for  they  more  fully  under- 
stand the  trne  value  of  such  things  since  they 
have  had  to  buy  them  for  themselves.  Some 
of  the  goods  are  packed  away  till  such  time 
when  they  can  be  distributed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage 

Before  they  were  dismissed,  I  read  an  Ad- 
dress written  by  the  Philadelphia  Friends 
for  the  schools  under  their  care,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  my  old  patrons, 
which  gave  them  some  very  appropriate  advice. 
I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  out  a  regu- 
lar Report  for  Sixth  month,  as  the  school  was 
about  as  large  as  in  Fifth  month,  and  the 
same  children.  Thy  friend, 

C.  Thomas. 

The  "  Daily  Herald"  has  been  ^sent  to  us 
from  Omaha,  containing  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Convention  of  U.  S.  Indian 
Agents  of  the  Northern  Superintendency, 
held  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  in 
Omaha,  8th  mo.  20,  1870. 

REPORT  OF  CONVENTION  AT  OMAHA. 

The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  stated  by  the 
superintendent,  S.  M.  Janney,  was  to  confer 
together  in  relation  to  the  civilization  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  funds 
requisite  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  poli- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government  is  to  pro- 
mote Indian  civilization  by  securing  to  them 
permanent  homes  on  allotments  of  land  in 
severalty,  by  assisting  them  to  build  for  them- 
selves comfortable  houses,  by  supplying  them 
with  agricultural  implements  and  live  stock, 
and  bysupporting  industrial  and  otherschools. 
To  carry  out  this  policy  effectively  will  re- 
quire a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, granted  by  Congress  at  its  last  session, 
will  enable  the  agents  to  begin  this  great 
work,  but  for  some  time  to  come  a  large  sum 
will  be  required  annually  to  prosecute  the 
work  and  sustain  the  schools. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  annual  report 
last  year,  suggested  that  the  funds  required 
might  be  obtained  by  selling,  at  their  fair 


market  value,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, several  of  which  are  much  larger 
than  the  Indians  can  usefully  occupy.  This 
subject  was  the  first  that  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  convention. 

Agent  A.  L.  Green  reports  that  the  Otoe 
and  Missouri  tribes  of  Indians  have  expressed, 
in  council,  their  willingness  to  sell  about 
80,000  acres  of  their  land,  at  its  fair  market 
value,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  im- 
provement of  farms,  the  building  of  houses, 
the  establishment  and  support  of  an  indus- 
trial school,  and  other  beneficial  purposes. 
Their  reservation  embraces  160,000  acres,  be- 
ing much  larger  than  is  reeded  for  the  use  of 
the  tribe.  It  is  probably  worth  from  $4  to  $8 
an  acre. 

Agent  Lightfoot  reports  that  the  Iowa 
tribe  of  Indians  have,  in  council,  expressed 
their  willingness  to  sell  to  their  neighbors, 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  a  portion  of  their  reser- 
vation, which  consists  of  16,000  acres.  Their 
object  is  to  obtain  funds  for  improving  their 
farms,  building  houses,  purchasing  live  stock, 
and  supporting  an  industrial  school.  The 
land  is  probably  worth  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  willing  to  sell,  at 
its  fair  market  value,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
their  reservation,  or  to  purchase  land  from 
the  Iowas  in  order  to  be  continued  under  the 
same  Agency.  Their  land  is  worth  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Iowas. 

Agent  J.  M.  Troth  reports  that  he  has 
learned  from  the  interpreter  that  the  Pawnees 
are  willing  to  sell,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  reservation 
south  of  the  Loup  Fork,  which  being  near 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  would  probably 
sell  for  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  whole  res- 
ervation being  450  square  miles  in  area,  is 
much  larger  than  is  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
Pawnees. 

Agent  E.  Painter  reports  that  the  selling 
of  a  part  of  the  Omaha  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  them  on  their  farms  recently  allot- 
ted, and  for  the  support  of  schools  and  other 
beneficial  purposes,  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  their  council  during  the  past  year. 
The  Indians  express  a  determination  to  im- 
prove their  lands  and  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilized  life,  and  although  they  have  not 
committed  themselves  as  to  selling  a  part  of 
their  lands,  they  are  favorably  disposed  to  do 
so,  in  case  the  funds  cannot  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained to  promote  the  objects  in  view. 

Agent  H.  White  reports  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  removal  of  about  one 
thousand  Winnebagoes  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
reservation  of  that  tribe  in  Nebraska,  agreea- 
bly to  a  late  act  of  Congress,  there  will  be  no 
land  to  spare  for  sale.  The  whole  area  of  the 
reservation  is  96,000  acres,  fully  one-half  of 
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which  has  been  allotted  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians  now  there. 

The  superintendent  was  requested  to  draft 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  em- 
bodying the  views  of  the  Convention  in  rela- 
tion to  a  sale  of  surplus  lands,  and  respect- 
fully suggesting  that  action  be  taken  before 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  ascertain  more 
fully  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Indians  on 
this  subject,  in  order  that  an  act  may  be 
passed,  if  needful,  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
posed measures. 

The  subject  of  education  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention.  All  the  agents  united 
in  expressing  their  opinion  that  industrial 
schools  in  which  Indian  children  and  youth 
may  be  taught,  boarded  and  clothed,  are  the 
best  means  of  promoting  their  civilization. 
In  these  schools  the  girls  may  learn  house- 
keeping, cooking,  sewing  etc.,  and  the  boys  be 
employed  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts. 
Those  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  aban 
doned  the  chase  should  be  furnished,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  useful  employment. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  Indians  are  will- 
ing to  work  when  they  have  a  prospect  of  re- 
ward, and  could  easily  be  induced  to  learn 
trades  if  the  material  was  supplied  and  in- 
struction given  them.  It  is  believed  that  shoe- 
making,  basket-making  and  other  mechanical 
arts  would  be  profitable.  The  rasing  of  broom 
corn  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms  was  rec- 
ommended. 

The  planting  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  was 
discussed  with  much  interest.  It  was  stated 
that  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees  will  grow 
and  bear  well  in  Nebraska.  Peach  trees  do 
well  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State.  Th'e 
Indians  are  fond  of  fruit,  and  it  is  believed 
they  would,  with  proper  encouragement,  plant 
and  cultivate  fruit  trees  to  much  advantage. 

In  planting  forest  trees,  which  in  a  prairie 
country  is  of  prime  importance,  the  cotton- 
wood  is  considered  most  profitable  on  occount 
of  its  quick  growth,  and  walnut  is  recom- 
mended as  most  valuable  for  timber. 

The  lands  allotted  in  severalty  to  the  In- 
dians for  farming  purposes,  are  mostly  on  the 
prairie;  some  of  them  are  several  miles  from 
the  timber  lands,  and  it  is  considered  very 
important  to  provide  a  supply  of  timber  and 
pre  wood  as  early  as  practicable. 

Agent  Painter  stated  that  he  had  adopted 
the  plan  of  planting  small  cottonwood  trees 
in  the  corn-field  early  in  the  spring,  by  which 
means  they  were  cultivated  with  the  corn, 
and  protected  from  the  denredationa  of  cat- 
tle. They  have  grown  well,  and  he  thinks, 
after  raising  corn  among  them  two  or  three 
years,  the  trees  will  shade  the  ground,  and  in  I 


five  years  will  be  large  enough  to  cut  for  fuel 
and  fencing. 

It  is  the  united  opinion  of  the  convention, 
that  the  planting  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  by 
the  Indians  on  their  prairie  lands  should  be 
encouraged  by  bounties,  to  be  paid  to  those 
only  whose  trees  are  in  successful  growth  for 
one  year. 

The  subject  of  supplying  the  Indians  with 
goods  by  trading  houses  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Agent  Lightfoot  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  now  being  tried  at 
the  Great  Nehama  Agency,  to  supply  the  In- 
dians with  useful  goods  at  reduced  rates.  A 
few  Friends  in  Philadelphia  have  lent  a  suf- 
ficiency of  capital  to  establish  a  store,  which 
is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  factor,  who  re- 
ceives a  fixed  salary,  and  charges  on  the  first 
cost  of  the  goods  only  a  sufficient  profit  to  pay 
expenses  and  interest  of  the  money  invested. 
The  low  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold 
has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Indians. 
It  is  believed  that  stores  conducted  on  the 
same  principle  would  be  very  beneficial  at 
some  of  the  other  agencies. 

Materials  for  building  houses  and  modes 
of  construction  were  next  considered. 

Agent  Painter  informed  theconvention  that 
he  has  had  a  kiln  of  brick  burnt  at  the  Omaha 
Agency,  made  principally  by  Indian  labor,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  competent  brickmaker. 
The  bricks  are  of  excellent  quality,  the  clay  of 
which  they  are  made  is  good,  sand  and  water 
are  convenient,  and  the  wood  used  for  burn- 
ing is  supplied  by  using  the  tops  of  the  trees 
cut  for  building  houses.  The  bricks  are  in- 
tended for  chimneys,  for  the  foundation  of 
houses  and  for  walling  wells.  It  is  the  belief 
of  Agent  Painter  that  the  Omaha  Indians, 
after  supplying  themselves  with  brjek,  will 
find  making  brick  for  sale  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. At  some  of  the  agencies,  a  large  num- 
ber of  logs  have  been  cut  by  the  Indians  and 
taken  to  the  sawmill  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
by  several  of  the  agents  that  concrete,  made 
of  lime,  gravel  or  sand,  can  be  advantageous 
ly  used  on  some  of  the  reservations  when 
suitable  materials  are  found. 

Agent  A.  L.  Green  introduced  for  consid- 
eration the  subject  of  the  Indian  pipe  dance, 
and  the  custom  connected  with  them  of  re 
ceiving  presents  of  ponies,  which  are  expected 
to  be  paid  for  by  similar  presents. 

All  the  agents  concur  in  believing  that 
this  custom  is  detrimental  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Indians,  producing  jealousy  ami  dUMil 
isfaction  and  sometimes  lending  to  theft. 

Agent  Janney  stated  that  the  Santees  had 
given  up  this  custom,  and  others  present  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  it  might  be  abolished 
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by  united  action  on  the  part  of  agents.  The 
superintendent  was  requested  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  on  this  subject  and 
furnish  a  copy  to  each  of  the  agents,  all  of 
whom  promise  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  custom. 

The  agents  all  reported  that  the  Indians 
under  their  care  had,  during  the  past  year, 
performed  an  amount  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical labor  much  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions, and  that  they  are  improving  in  morals 
and  intelligence. 

The  superintendent  expressed  the  senti- 
ment, that  while  the  agents  and  employees  are 
earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  the  temporal 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  he  trusted  none  would 
forget  that  their  spiritual  welfare  is  far  more 
important ;  for  the  great  object  of  this  life 
should  be  a  preparation  for  the  life  to  come. 

THROUGH  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

(Continuod  from  page  426.) 

I  had  to  begin  anew  and  learn  San  Fran- 
cisco over  again,  in  1859,  ten  years  after  my 
first  acquaintance;  and  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  1870.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  buildings,  here  and  there, 
which  were  standing,  eleven  years  ago  ;  but 
the  city  has  disappeared,  and  a  third  arisen 
in  its  place.  Few  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  streets  ;  they  still  try  to  scale  the  hills, 
and,  failing  to  succeed,  dwindle  away  at  the 
summits,  so  that,  seen  in  front,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  growth.  The  city,  in 
fact,  has  gone  around  the  hills,  and  covered 
the  waste,  sandy  tract  which  used  to  extend 
from  Bincon  Point  to  the  Mission.  In  this 
direction  its  area  was  more  than  doubled  ;  all 
the  old  features  of  the  scenery  have  disap 
peared,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  recognize 
any  former  landmarks.  From  the  Plaza,  the 
original  nucleus  of  San  Francisco,  across  to 
the  North  Beach,  there  has  been  some,  but 
less  growth  ;  while  Telegraph  Hill  still  looms 
up  as  bare,  windy,  and  forbidding  as  of  old. 

So  far  as  external  appearance  goes,  San 
Francisco  has  certainly  been  wonderfully  im- 
proved. The  later  archtitecture  is  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  but  its  variety  adds  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  general  effect.  There 
are  plain  masses  of  granite,  without  orna- 
ment, specimens  of  the  Renaissance  school, 
in  red  or  grey  stone,  attempts  at  Palladian 
buildings,  of  stuccoed  brick,  and  all  the  name- 
less forms  in  which  Business  is  wont  to  incase 
itself,  jumbled  together  in  a  most  irregular 
and  therefore  agreeable  manner.  The  as- 
phaltum  trottoirs,  which  the  climate  allows, 
are  more  pleasant  than  stone  ;  the  wooden 
pavements  (of  the  durable  red  wood)  spare 
wheels  and  ears ;  and  the  population  seems  to 
be  rapidly  falling  into  that  out-door  habit  of  I 


life  which  characterizes  the  cities  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. I  find  something  in  the  physiogno- 
my of  San  Francisco  which  reminds  me,  at 
the  same  time,  of  New  York,  London,  and 
Marseilles. 

A  feature  which  delights  me  is,  that  very 
few  houses  are  more  than  four  stories  in  height, 
while  the  most  of  them  are  only  three.  How 
much  the  city  is  brightened  thereo}',  while 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  are  made 
gloomy  and  stifling  by  the  opposite  character- 
istic of  height,  would  hardly  be  suspected.  If 
San  Francisco  owes  this  advantage — as  well 
as  a  more  solid  and  secure  style  of  building — 
to  the  danger  of  earthquakes,  then  earthquakes 
have  an  aesthetic  and  sanitary  use,  and  I  hope 
the  apprehension  may  remain,  wuthout  be- 
coming a  reality.  One  of  the  hotels  has  an 
elevator,  I  believe,  but  in  the  others  it  is  not 
needed,  for  the  highest  apartment  is  reached 
without  fatigue. 

There  seems  to  be  less  foliage  in  the  city 
than  in  1859.  I  miss  the  rows  of  feathery 
acacia-trees  which  then  lined  the  streets,  and 
the  gables  covered  with  fuchsia  and  gerani- 
um. In  the  Plaza,  the  specimens  of  cypress, 
euonymus  deodar,  and  cryptomeria  have  grown 
until  their  tops  feel  the  full  force  of  the  wind, 
and  there  they  threatened  to  stop.  A  single 
specimen  of  the  araucaria  exeelsa  may  be 
found  in  a  sheltered  corner  behind  the  Post- 
Office.  Toward  the  Mission  there  are  a  few- 
small  but  very  beautiful  gardens;  yet  I  no- 
ticed that  each-  tree  was  furnished  with  its 
own  sheltering  screen  of  latticework,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  uprooted  or  bent  out  of 
shape  by  the  wind. 

There  is  more  street-life  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  In  Kearney,  Montgomery  and  Cali- 
fornia Sts.,  one  walked  in  a  crowd  like  that 
of  Broadway — a  crowd  wherein  you  detect  a 
dozen  nationalities  at  once,  all  of  whom  seem 
to  have  something  to  do,  yet  none  of  whom, 
apparently,  are  doing  anything.  I  find  my- 
self constantly  drawn  out  of  doors,  and  am 
always  surer  of  meeting  my  acquaintances 
abroad  than  at  home.  The  air  and  aspect 
of  the  place,  as  in  London,  are  attractive,  in 
spite  of  fog,  wind  and  dust.  In  fact,  the  cli- 
mate seems  to  excite  and  stimulate,  without 
giving  the  capacity  for  steady,  solid  work. 
The  place  is  already  quite  cosmopolitan,  al- 
though not  so  completely  so  as  the  people 
suppose.  The  Chinese  element  is  not  much 
exhibited  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  ;  the 
German,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  char- 
acteristics are  here  and  there  manifested,  but 
I  only  notice  an  increase  of  Irish  blood,  in 
the  last  eleven  years.  This  element  threatens 
to  become  predominant,  as  it  already  is  in 
New  York — and  with  the  same  results.  It 
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[,  aints  the  municipal  government;  it  buys  its 
Supremacy  by  jobs  and  contracts  ;  it  shapes 
line  course  of  justice  according  to  its  preju- 
dices, and  contributes  more  than  any  other 
Influence  to  establish  the  Tyranny  of  Labor 
In  California. 

I  do  not  mean  that  all  these  consequences 
»re  yet  clearly  manifest.  Some  of  them  exist 
miy  in  their  beginnings;  but  I  think  the  gen- 
ral  drift  of  affairs  may  be  perceived.  The 
aostility  to  Chinese  emigration,  for  instance, 
•omes  chiefly  from  this  element,  and  we  should 
lear  little  of  it  were  it  not  for  the  political 
ise  to  which  it  is  so  easily  applied.  Some  of 
he  bitterest  anti-Mongolians  in  California  are 
he  very  men  who  have  made  the  freest  use 
)f  Chinese  labor,  and  who  are  thoroughly 
i ware  how  much  of  the  material  development 
bf  the  State  has  been  drawn  from  this  source. 
Bo  far,  I  have  found  in  private  only  a  good 
'eporfc  of  the  Chinese  immigrants,  and  I  have 
seen  no  public  evidence  of  a  prejudice  against 
them,  although  I  am  told  that  a  "  demon- 
stration" occurs  on  the  arrival  of  each  steam- 
er from  Asia. 

We  Americans  have  an  absurd  idea  that 
:he  Census  makes  a  city.  I  suppose  San 
Francisco  has  a  population  of  150  000  (it 
jlaims  175,000,)  yet  it  has  much  more  the 
varied,  independent,  liberal  character  of  a 
3 i ty  than  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  or 
2ven  Philadelphia,  with  its  800,000.  I  might 
also  add  that  it  surpasses  them  all — probably 
Dwing  to  its  long  isolation — in  local  variety  ; 
while  it  is  behind  them  all  in  moral  and  in- 
pllectual  activity.  The  elements  of  which  it 
•is  composed  have  not  yet  fully  coalesced  ;  the 
race  which  shall  give  it  its  distinctive  higher 
jharacter  has  not  yet  grown  up.  The  interest 
pi  which  the  city  was  founded  was — Busi- 
ness ;  the  power  which  has  built  it  up  so  as- 
tonishingly, was — Business  ;  and  the  only  new 
interest  which  has  been  added,  in  21  years, 
is  luxurious  living.  If  a  San  Franciscan  eats 
and  drinks  well,  and  makes  money,  he  is  hap- 
py. 

The  hotels  are  better  than  in  New  York — 
better  and  cheaper.  For  $3  (gold)  per  day 
you  have  a  spacious  room  and  meals,  not 
only  of  the  most  satisfactory  richness  and 
variety,  but  so  served  that  your  relish  is  in- 
creased instead  of  being  taken  away.  The 
custom  of  giving  you  a  dozen  little  "  dabs" 
fof  cold  vegetables,  on  aa  many  diminutive 
Iplates,  has  not  yet  reached  here;  the  steaks 
iand  chops  are  succulent  and  not  greasy,  and 
(the  sauces  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  have  dif- 
ferent flavors.  Dinner  is  always  served  at  (>, 
and  the  onlv  imperfect  meal  is  the  mid  day 
lunch,  which  invariably  consists  of  stewed 
imutton  and  hash.  Most  persons  drinks  ten 
with  the  latter.    Nothing  surprises  me  more 


than  the  very  light  consumption  of  the  excel- 
lent native  wines.  At  the  restaurants  you 
can  get  a  bottle  of  very  fair  wine  for  15  cents, 
and  dine  better  and  cheaper  than  anywhere 
in  the  East;  but  our  extremes  of  Abstinence 
and  Excess  seem  to  reign  here  as  there. 

I  begin  already  to  suspect  that  there  has 
not  been  much  growth,  except  of  a  material 
character,  since  I  was  last  in  California.  This 
is  a  point,  however,  upon  which  I  would  not 
write  without  more  experience. 

B.  T. 


god's  ways. 

How  few  that  from  their  youthful  day,v 

Look  on  to  what  their  life  may  be, 
Painting  the  vision  of  the  way 

In  colors  soft,  and  bright  and  free  ; 
How  few  who  to  such  paths  have  brought 
The  hopes  and  dreams  of  early  thought ! 
For  God  through  ways  they  have  not  known. 

Will  lead  His  own. 
The  eager  hearts,  the  souls  of  fire, 

Who  pant  and  toil  for  God  and  man, 
And  view  with  eyes  of  keen  desire, 

The  upland  way  of  toil  and  pain  ; 
Almost  with  scorn  they  think  of  rest, 
Of  holy  calm  of  tranquil  breast  ; 
But  God,  through  wavs  they  have  not  known. 

Will  lead  His  own. 
A  'owlier  task  on  them  is  hid, 

With  love  to  make  the  labor  light, 
And  then  their  beauty  they  must  shed, 

On  quiet  homes  and  lost  to  sight. 
Changed  are  th^ir  vi  i^ns  high  and  fai«-, 
Yet  calm  and  still  they  labor  there  ; 
For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  inowu. 

Will  lead  His  own. 
The  gentle  heart  that  thinks,  with  pain, 

It  scarce  can  lowliest  tasks  fulfil, 
Aud  if  it  dared  its  life  to  scan, 

Would  ask  but  pathway  low  and  still  : 
Often  such  lowly  heart  is  brought 
To  act  with  power  beyond  its  thought  ; 
For  God,  through  wavs  they  have  not  known. 
Will  lead  His  own. 

— Mor<t>ia:i, 

NOT  LOST. 

BY  SARAH  POTDNEY. 

The  look  of  sympathy,  the  geotle  word 
spoken  so  low  that  only  angels  heard  ; 
The  secret  act  of  pure  self-sacrifice, 
Unseen  by  men,  but  marked  by  angel's  eyes  j 

These  are  not  lost. 
The  sacred  music  of  a  tender  strain 
Wrung  from  a  poet's  heart  by  grief  and  pain. 
And  chanted  timidly,  with  doubt  and  fear. 
To  busy  crowds  who  scarcely  pause  to  hear. 

It  is  not  lost. 
The  silent  tears  that  fall  at  dead  of  nicht 
Over  soiled  mbeS  w  hVh  were  once  pure  and  ffhlte  j 
The  prayers  that  rise  like  incense  from  the  >oul. 
Longing  for  Christ  to  make  it.  clean  and  whole  : 

These  aio  not  lost. 

The  happy  dreams  that  gladdens  .-ill  our  youth, 

When  dreams  had  lops  of  sell'  and  mora  oi  truth  ; 

The  ohtldlike  faith  so  tranquil  si  d  bo  iweet, 

Wl  'wh  sat  like  M:\ry  at  the  M-jster's  I "  .  t  j 

These  aire  not  lost. 
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The  kirdly  plans  devised  for  other's  good, 
So  seldom  guessed,  so  little  understood  ; 
The  quiet  steadfast  love  that  strove  to  win 
Some  wanderer  from  the  woeful  way  of  sin  ; 

These  are  not  lost. 

Not  lost,  0  Lord,  for  in  Thy  city  bright, 
Our  eyes  shall  see  the  past  by  clearer  'ight  ; 
And  thirgs  long  bidden  from  our  gaze  below, 
Tlou  wilt  reveal,  and  we  shall  surely  know 
They  were  not  lost. 

—  The  Argosy. 


PURE  AIR. 

Ventilation. — Prominent  among  the  causes 
of  disease  is  a  deficiency  of  pure  air.  The 
fnnction  of  respiration  is  known  to  consist 
mainly  in  removing  from  the  blood  the  car- 
bonaceous results  of  the  waste  of  our  tissues, 
by  permitting  them  to  combine  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  to  be  exhaled 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  a  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  room, 
without  the  adequate  supply  of  oxygen,  this 
carbon  cannot  be  eliminated  in  sufficient 
amount;  in  consequence  of  the  impurity  of 
the  air,  and  the  retention  of  carbon  in  the 
blood,  there  arise  difficulty  of  breathing,  feel- 
ings of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
headache,  and  even  faintness.  Important  as 
is  pure  air  in  the  occasionally  visited  churches, 
theatres,  and  places  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction, it  is  still  greater  in  the  factory  and 
workshop,  where  men  and  women  pass  the 
whole  day,  and  in  the  chambers  where  they 
sleep. 

The  great  neglect  of  physical  education,  so 
obvious  in  the  treatment  of  children,  is  car- 
ried still  farther  by  the  absence  of  all  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  houses  and  shops  of  the 
mass  of  the  people, — showing  that  architects 
and  builders  know  nothing  or  care  nothing 
about  the  requisites  for  the  health  of  the  oc- 
cupants. Compelling  workmen  and  work- 
women to  remain  for  many  hours  daily  in  a 
close,  un ventilated  room,  is  not  only  cruel, 
but  is  a  positive  and  very  active  influence  un- 
dermining the  health  and  diminishing  the 
power  of  a  community.  Most  of  our  factory 
operatives  are  females,  in  whom  the  physical 
degeneration,  from  this  cause  principally,  is 
painfully  manifest ;  this  is  one  of  the  "woman's 
wrongs"  that  deserves  the  profound  and  im- 
mediate attention  of  philanthropists. 

Sleeping  Apartments. — Most  of  civilized  hu- 
man races  pass  about  half  their  lives  in  bed, 
so  that  the  manner  in  which  people  sleep  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance ;  yet  very  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  it.  When  practicable,  one 
child,  and  indeed  one  adult,  is  all  that  one  bed 
ought  to  contain  ;  and  if  each  bed  had  its 
separate  apartment  it  would  be  better  still ; 
the  emanations  of  the  human  body,  much 
more  than  the  trifling  excess  of  carbonic  acid 


in  air  which  has  been  repeatedly  breathed, 
are  the  sources  of  impurities  in  chambers,  and 
spread  the  seeds  of  debility  and  disease.  A 
sleeping  room  should  be  well  aired  by  a  lire- 
place  kept  open  day  and  night,  or  by  some 
means  of  ventilation  beside  the  windows;  with 
all  the  modern  theories  and  pseudo  science  of 
ventilation,  there  has  been  no  great  improve- 
ment on  Benjamin  Franklin's  way  of  slightly 
raising  the  lower  and  dropping  the  upper 
sash  of  a  window,  so  situated  that  the  sleeper 
shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  draught. 
Mechanical  contrivances  may  answer  for 
public  buildings  where  power  is  available  ; 
but  for  domestic  and  every  day  use  some  sim- 
ple modification  of  a  chimney-top,  depending 
for  its  action  on  the  natural  ascensional  power 
of  heated  air,  assisted  by  the  wind  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  blow,  must  be  depended 
on, — such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  the  Boyd  cap, 
which  seems  to  be  simple,  effectual,  cheap, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Air  vitiated  by  Exhalations. — The  vitiated 
air  must  not  only  be  removed  by  some  such 
contrivance  as  this,  but  a  regular  and  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air  from  without  must 
be  provided, — in  winter,  through  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  duly  warmed,  in  summer,  di- 
rectly from  the  outer  air,  not  from  the  cellar, 
through  proper  pipes  leading  to  each  room. 
The  amount  of  air  required  per  minute  to 
maintain  the  purity  necessary  for  healthy 
respiration,  may  be  taken  at  about  ten  cubic 
feet  per  minute  for  each  person.  The  amount 
actually  rendered  impure  by  respiration  is 
small  compared  with  that  required  to  absorb 
and  render  innocuous  the  organic  exhalations 
from  the  lungs,  skin  and  clothing  of  the  in- 
dividuals occupying  a  room  ;  these  exhala- 
tions cause  the  foul  odor  of  an  ill- ventilated 
room,  and  are  far  more  injurious,  as  well  as 
more  disagreeable,  than  the  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  stated  that  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid 
mechanically  mixed  with  common  air  is  not 
so  injurious  as  two  per  cent,  in  air  vitiated  by 
respiration  and  the  body's  exhalations.  The 
exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in 
respiration  does  not  contain  the  whole,  or 
even  a  considerable  portion,  of  the  science  of 
ventilation  ;  the  foulest  air  of  a  railroad  car, 
or  a  crowded  hall  in  winter,  is  deficient  in 
oxygen  to  a  degree  which  may  be  made  up 
by  a  few  extra  inspirations  ;  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  such  places  is  very  much  less 
than  what  workmen  in  soda-water  factories 
breathe  for  hours  with  impunity.  The  great 
source  of  impurity  is  the  organic  matter  re- 
jected by  the  lungs  and  skin  ;  and  to  detect 
this,  we  have  an  unerring  guide  in  the  sense 
of  smell ;  whenever,  therefore,  we  put  our 
noses  into  a  room,  and  our  sense  of  smell  tells 
us  of  the  presence  of  this  unmistakable  or- 
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kanic  impurity,  we  must  retreat  at  once ;  if 
hre  enter,  our  guide  soon  deserts  us,  and  we 
breathe  the  poisoned  air  without  apparent 
[barm  ;  as  familiarity  with  vice  soon  blunts 
..he  moral  perception,  so  remaining  a  short 
I  time  in  foul  air  blunts  our  sense  of  smell,  and 
we  unconsciously,  perhaps  defiantly,  expose 
I  ourselves  to  the  germs  of  various  diseases 
»vhieh  are  always  floating  in  the  air,  ready  to 
I  become  vitalized  when  they  find  a  proper 
Inidus  in  the  human  body.    So  thoroughly 
i  were  the  ancient  lawgivers  imbued  with  the 
I  [truth  of  this,  that  cleanliness  of  the  body  was 
|  made  a  part  of  their  religion  ;  we  have  also 
Ian  adage,  whose  truth  wre  can  appreciate  from 
I  the  above  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  "  cleanli- 
j  ness  is  next  to  godliness  ;"  with  the  lights  of 
modern  hygiene  we  may  go  farther  than  this, 
jand  say  that  bodily  filth  is  incompatible,  not 
only  with  the  sound  health,  but  with  the 
morality  and  religion  of  a  community. 

The  prevalent  modes  of  warming  our  houses 
by  furnaces  and  stoves,  for  convenience  and 
economy,  do  not  favor  a  free  circulation  of 
lair,  and  should  not  be  used  in  tight  apart- 
ments.   In  our  cold  climate,  it  is  difficult  to 

•  solve  the  combined  problems  of  warmth  and 
[ventilation.  The  open  fire-place  is  the  great 
.natural  ventilator  of  a  room  ;  and  in  our  best 
j houses,  in  addition  to  the  registers  for  heated 
jand  pure  air,  we  ought  to  find  afire  upon  the 
I  hearth  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  ;  the  ex- 
i  pense  of  the  extra  fire  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  diminution  of  the  doctor's 
I  bills,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
Iby  the  increased  health  and  happiness  of  the 
l  household.  The  practice  of  many  people  of 
1  keeping  up  a  sufficient  fire  to  allow  the  win- 

( dows  to  be  kept  open,  is  an  excellent  way  to 
secure  a  plenty  of  fresh  air  ;  when  this  would 
be  too  expensive,  an  augur-hole  for  every 

i  member  of  the  family  in  the  sash  of  the  most 

•  crowded  rooms,  is  a  very  good  substitute.  It 
J  must  also  be  remembered  that  lamps,  gas- 
I  burners,  and  whatever  is  in  a  state  of  combus- 
tion in  a  room,  are  consuming  oxygen  and 

•  evolving  carbonic  acid,  and  to  that  extent 
i  using  up  the  air  we  require  for  the  purifica- 
i  tion  of  our  blood  ;  it  is  estimated  that  an  or- 
dinary gas-burner  consumes  as  much  oxygen 
as  a  healthy  adult.    The  amount  of  air  we 

l  introduce  must,  therefore,  be  ample  for  all 
i  these  additional  consumers  in  the  household. 
Sunshine. — Sunsnine  is  of  no  less  impor- 
tance than  pure  air.  Dr.  Bowditch'a  statisti- 
cal tables  go  to  show  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  occurrence  of  consumption  and  its 
allied  diseases,  not  only  in  years  where  there 
have  been  an  unusual  number  of  cloudy  days, 
but  in  places  naturally,  and  in  houses  de- 
signedly, deprived  of  the  free  access  of  the 
sun's  rays.    Some  time  ago  this  fact  was  sig- 


nally illustrated  by  a  district  of  Paris,  where 
the  people  were  pallid  and  filthy  from  the 
absence  of  sunlight  in  their  dwellings;  the 
government  interfered,  and  shut  up  the  places. 
There  are  not  a  few  tenement  houses  in  all 
large  cities  where  such  a  procedure  would 
throw7  light  not  only  upon  moral  and  phyei- 
cal  nastiness,  but  upon  jhe  causes  of  disease 
and  death  among  the  poor  foreign  population 
swarming  and  festering  in  our  midst.  Let 
the  sunlight  into  your  houses,  then,  and  drive 
away  the  mould  and  mustiness  which  lurk  in 
your  halls  and  closets,  and  even  in  your  par- 
lors ;  far  better  that  the  carpets,  and  chairs, 
and  curtains  should  fade,  than  that  the  'rosy 
tints  of  health  should  disappear  from  the  lips 
and  cheeks  of  your  children.  The  rays  of 
the  glorious  sun  are  necessary  for  vegetable 
and  animal  growth,  and  above  all  necessary 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  human  being  ; 
open  then,  your  curtains  and  blinds,  and  see 
how  quickly  the  sun  will  change  the  atmos- 
phere of  your  house,  bringing  light  and 
warmth  into  musty  corners,  vivifying  the  air 
of  every  room,  reddening  the  cheeks  of  the 
pallid  children,  and  giving  to  every  member 
of  the  family  a  vigor  before  unknown.  No 
wonder  the  eastern  nations  worshipped  the 
sun  as  the  source  of  life,  and  light  and  heat; 
let  us  open  to  him  our  houses,  and  let  him 
have  an  altar  in  every  room  therein. 

Neglected  Cellars. — Pure  air  and  sunlight 
may  enter  our  houses,  and  yet  every  room  be 
more  or  less  infected  by  emanations  from  neg- 
lected cellars.  A  damp  and  foul  cellar  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  danger  ;  decaying  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  matters  are  the  favorite  nest- 
ing-places of  the  seeds  of  disease,  which  so 
frequently  spread  death  in  a  mysterious  way. 
The  inmates  of  many  a  palatial  residence 
have  been  suddenly  and  consecutively  strick- 
en down  from  inattention  to  a  d<  fective  drain, 
or  soil-pipe,  or  other  source  of  disease  lin  king 
in  the  generally  neglected  cellar.  The  sun 
and  air  must,  then,  enter  also  the  cellar,  as 
must  also  the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  proprietor, 
or  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  neglect  will  be 
fearfully  apparent — Good  Health. 

I  T  B  M  S. 

Thh  Baltimore  Ltdgtr  suggests  ins  following 
method  for  cutting  rid  of  stumps  without  makiug  a 
large  hole  in  lhc  ground  : 

"  We  havo  beard  of  two  methods  for  getting  Hd 

of  Stumps,  which,  as  they  appear  feasible  ard  inex- 
pensive, we  hoptj  IOUM  read*  r  will  try  anil  report 
upon:  Bore  with  a  two  inch  auger  tO  the  In  art  of 
the  s'ump  ;  till  the  cavity  thus  made  with  mlphur- 
lo  acid,  or  with  crude  oil  of  petroleum.  In  the  \\r<i 
case,  the  acid  heroines  the  destructive  with- 
in a  few  months  ;  in  the  latter,  when  the  itump 
beoomfS  saturated  with  the  oil  it  is  tired,  slid  will 
then  bum  out  to  the  last  particle  like  a  candle." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Hotted  Summer  on  Record. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC., 
EIGHTH  MONTH. 

1869.  1870. 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of 

the  24  hoars  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPER A.TCJRES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean   temperature  of  8th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  point  attained  daring 
month  

Lowest  do.         do.  do 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  year  


10  days. 

6  " 
15  " 


31 


1869. 


76.30  deg 

95.50  " 
58.00  " 
1.28  in. 


1316 


12  days. 

6  " 


31 


18  70. 


78.82  deg 

95.00  " 
61.00  " 
5.11  in. 


1556 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  8th 
month  for  the  past  eighty  one  years... 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  that 
entire  period,  188  3   ... 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1816  

SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 
months  of  1869   

Mean    do       do       do  1870   

Average  of  the  summer  temperature  for 
the  past  eighty  oneyears  

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,  the  present  year  

Lowest    do     do       J  816    

COMPARISON  OP  RAIN.  1869. 

Totals  for  first  six  months  of 

each  year  26.27  in. 

Seventh  month   2  88  " 

Euhth  mouth   1.28  ." 


73.16  deg. 
79.50  " 
66.00  " 


75.49  " 
78.88  " 

73.56  " 

78.88  " 
66.00  «» 
1870. 

25.43  in. 
3.94  " 
5.11  " 


Totals  30.43    "      34.48  " 

It  will  be  seen  the  above  exhibit  confirms  our  cap- 
tion as  to  the  ii  hottest  summer" — in  this  instance 
our  repuidated  word,  "  unprecedented,"  has  to  be 
looked  upon  with  favor. 

Although  most  of  our  clippings  refer  to  our  own 
vicinity,  yet  the  heat  has  been  excessive  elsewhere, 
viz  : 

The  Hartford  Times  stated  some  time  since  : 
"  The  drouth  continues,  and  all  vegetation  suffers. 
Its  effect  h?«s  been  intensified  by  the  steady,  con- 
tinuous heat.  This  has  reached  a  point  scarcely 
less  than  90  degrees,  and  often  several  degrees  high- 
er, nearly  every  day  for  more  than  a  month.  All 
vegetation  suffers,  but  the  grass,  on  light  lands,  is 
injured  especially." 

While  the  following  gives  some  idea  of  the  suf- 
ferings endured  by  the  "poor  fellows"  on  the  bat- 
tle-field: 

"  The  Intense  Heat.—  Paris,  July  26th,  1870.— 
As  I  anticipated  in  ray  la*t,  the  excitement  of  the 
past  week,  so  far  as  Paris  is  concerned,  has  now  en- 
tirely passed  away,  and  the  French  capital  is  now 
fall  only  of  dust,  he<Jt  and  emptiness.  The  heat 
has  been  something  fearful,  and  of  a  quality  which 


is  even  worse  to  bear  than  its  intensity.  I  mean  its 
intolerable  dryness." 

"  Hardships  for  the  Soldiers. — The  Causeless 
War. — To  look  up  to  the  sky  gives  one  the  sensa- 
tion as  though  all  the  springs  were  to  be  dried  up 
and  all  things  creeping  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were 
about  to  be  condemned  to  die  of  thirst.  God  help 
the  poor  fellows  who  have  got  soon  to  make  forced 
marches,  and  lie  wounded,  perhaps  for  hou-s,  under 
this  tropical  sun,  without  a  drop  of  water  to  cool 
their  tongues  !  And  for  what  ?  Because,  first,  two 
sovereigns  and  their  two  governments  have  quar- 
rel ed  about  a  '  point  of  honor.'  and  excited  two  na- 
tions to  take  up  their  quarrel  I" 

A  private  letter  received  just  after  our  review  of 
Seventh  month  was  closed,  and  bearing  date  San- 
tee  Indian  Agency,  Nelrasha,  Seventh  month  20th, 
contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hot,  dry  weather. 
Yesterday  the  mercury  rose  to  112  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  at  half  past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  sun  got  around  to  shine  on  it,  it  rose  to 
123  degrees.  To-day  it  is  quite  cool— the  mercury 
did  not  reach  90  degrees  !" 

It  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  this  heat  on  the  crops 
is,  and  will  be  such,  that,  were  the  Indians  who 
have  been  fondly  looking  forward  to  the  result  of 
their  agricultural  labors,  left  to  depend  for  subsist- 
ence on  these,  without  outside  aid,  they  would  posi- 
tively starve. 

To  return  nearer  home.  The  mercury  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hosp  tal,  during  six  consecutive 
days  from  the  12th,  reached  91,  86,  92,  89|,  93^ 
and  97  degrees  respectively.  As  a  further  con- 
firmation of  our  statements,  we  add  the  following, 
clipped  from  one  of  our  daily  periodicals  : 

"  The  Hottest  Summer. — Everyone  who  has  said 
that  this  has  been  the  hottest  summer  ever  known, 
may  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  records  of  Yale 
College  prove  the  assertion.  From  July  10th  to 
August  15th,  1870,  the  mean  daily  temperature 
was,  at  New  Haven,  85  degrees,  and  no  season,  at 
least  since  1778,  has  shown  so  many  consecutive 
hot  days.  Our  highest  temperature  this  summer 
was  (July  17th)  noted  at  98  degrees,  and  this  lias 
been  exceeded  only  four  times  during  the  period 
above  indicated  at  New  Haven,  the  thermometer 
rising  to  100  degrees  one  day  each  year  in  1784, 
1800  and  1845.    In  1798  it  reached  101." 

The  long  continuance  of  this  "  heated  term"  has, 
as  usual,  made  its  mark  in  our  bills  of  morality. 
For  instance,  for  four  consecutive  weeks  of  this  year 
we  of  Philadelphia  have  had  1556  against  1316  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year. 

In  New  York,  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  al- 
most appalling.  During  the  f^x  weeks  ending 
Eighth  month  6th,  they  reached  Jtoe.  thousand  !  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  Philadelphia,  tioenty  seven 
hundred  and  seventy 

The  month  under  review  the  present  year  has 
also  been  characterized  by  *  ery  severe  storms.  On 
the  night  of  the  10th,  the  river  overflowed  the 
banks  of  all  the  creeks  in  the  twenty-third  ward, 
while  the  streets  in  the  city  presented  during  the 
storm  the  appearance  of  small  creeks,  overflowing 
every  cellar  in  the  neighborhood  of  Second  and 
Canal  streets.  During  this  and  two  other  storms, 
an  unusual  number  of  buildings  were  struck  by 
lightning. 

With  all  these  domestic  occurrences  and  the  un- 
holy war  row  raging  on  the  Continent,  we  have 
truly  passed  through  a  season  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  2d,  1870, 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  463.) 

Ninth  mo.  23d.  We  attended  East  Branch 
meeting.  Notice  had  been  given,  and  those  no- 
tified generally  attended.  We  never,  perhaps, 
felt  less  like  preaching,  or  having  anything  to 
say  in  meeting,  than  we  did,  till  after  meeting 
was  gathered,  when  a  degree  of  life  arose  and 
utterance  was  given — each  spake  as  impressed. 
To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  God,  are  important  duties,  and  the  mere 
moral  observance  of  the  two  first,  without  the 
fulfil  ment  of  the  last,  falls  short  of  Christian- 
ity— which  was  enlarged  upon,  and  all  in- 
vited to  come  to  the  Fountain.  26th.  My 
mind  was  impressed  to  encourage  those  whose 
souls  were  thirsting  for  the  waters  of  life  to 
come  to  the  Fountain,  which  is  open  to  all 
such — as  set  forth  by  Divine  inspiration  : 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters ;  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye 
buy  and  eat;  yea,  come  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  money  and  without  price."  And  again, 
In  Revelations — "  I  saw  a  river  of  water  of 
life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb."  The  willing 
are  invited  to  come  partake  of  the  water  of 
life  freely.  30th.  We  went  to  Bordeutown 
meeting. 

Tenth  mo.  Ut.  Attended  Burlington  AIo. 
Meeting  at  Rancocas.  The  Gospel  flowed 
freely  and   largely.     My  mind   and  tongue 
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were  engaged  to  set  forth  and  exalt  the  bless- 
ed and  perfect  Pattern  and  Example,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  His  heavenly  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts and  parables — His  humility  and  entire 
dependence  upon  His  and  our  Heavenly 
Father  ;  and  though  He  was  so  eminently 
furnished  with  Divine  power  and  wisdom,  vet 
He  took  nothing  to  Himself,  but  gave  all  the 
honor,  praise  and  glory  to  God.  It  was  a 
time  to  be  remembered.  Truth  reigned  over 
all.  2d.  Attended  Chesterfield  M<>.  Meeting. 
This  testimony  arose:  The  humble  the  Lord 
teacheth  of  His  ways,  and  the  meek  He  guide- 
in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of  true  judgment. 
Some  testimony  was  also  borne  to  the  Truth 
by  two  female  ministers;  and  my  wife  ap- 
peared in  impressive  supplication,  which  Wflfl 
solemnizing.  3d.  We  Went  ten  miles  to  Spring- 
field Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  a  time  of 
favor.  Springfield  Preparative  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  followed.  4th.  We 
rode  to  Mount  Holly,  and  attended  the  Mo. 
Meeting.  The  importance  of  forming  right 
habits  presented  to  my  mind.  If  people  gro* 
up  in  such  as  are  not  according  to  Christianity, 
it  may  require  something  very  powerful  to 
deliver  them,  and  establish  them  on  tin4  true 
and  living  foundation  of  Truth  and  righteous- 
ness. The  conversion  of  Paul  WM  instanced. 
The  obligation  that  parents  are  under  to  brine: 
up  their  children  in  the  nurture  fend  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord,  was  set  forth.  Ami  it  WM 
shown  that  all  the  dealings  and  dispensation* 
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of  Divine  Providence  were  for  our  good — that 
sickness,  privations  and  afflictions,  losses  and 
crosses,  were  often  meted  out  in  mercy  to  show 
the  uncertainty  of  all  things  pertaining  to  this 
life,  and  to  turn  the  mind  to  labor  for  abetter 
and  ever-enduring  inheritance.  My  mind  was 
led  into  an  earnest  concern  for  them.  My 
wife  followed  in  an  impressive  and  edifying 
testimony.  The  meeting  was  solemnized,  and 
it  was  a  season  of  renewed  visitation  to  some 
if  not  to  most  present.  6th.  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. I  felt  called  upon  to  testify  that  I  loved 
the  appearance  and  manifestation  of  God  in 
the  body  of  Jesus  (who  was  indeed  the  prom- 
ised Messiah)  as  set  forth  in  the  short  account 
we  have  of  Him — His  birth,  life,  heavenly 
doctrines,  precepts  and  example — His  suffer- 
ings, death  and  resurrection,  recorded  in  what 
is  called  the  New  Testament.  And  I  love  the 
appearance  and  manifestation  of  God  or  Christ 
in  us,  according  to  our  measure.  I  was  also 
led  to  set  forth  the  danger  of  giving  place  to 
doubts  and  reasonings  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  writings  of  Moses,  of  the 
prophets,  and  of  the  evangelists,  or  of  ques- 
tioning the  dispensations  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  His  rational,  intelligent  creatures  in 
former  ages.  Authority  and  powTer  attended 
the  concern,  and  it  was  a  season  of  favor.  A 
solemn  covering  spread  over  the  meeting. 
14th — First-day  morning.  Meeting.  My  wife 
was  interestingly  engaged  in  communication 
— chiefly  to  young  people — calling  upon  some 
in  particular  to  give  up  to  and  close  in  with 
the  Divine  visitations  extended  to  them — not 
consulting  with  flesh  and  blood.  17th.  We 
attended  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  held 
at  Cherry  Street.  I  informed  Friends  that 
when  sitting  in  meeting  at  home,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  concern  and  impression  came  upon  me 
to  attend  the  coming  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  I  had 
yielded,  and  was  with  them  in  much  sim- 
plicity. Spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
— their  design  and  use,  &c.  Brought  into 
view  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  was  the 
blessed  and  perfect  Christian  Pattern.  The 
meeting  for  business  well  conducted.  A  num- 
ber of  Friends  concerned  for  the  support  of 
right  order.  18th.  We  attended  Green  St. 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  business  meeting  well 
conducted.  19th.  We  attended  Spruce  St. 
Monthly  Meeting.  My  mind  was  impressed 
with  an  expression  of  the  life  of  Truth.  Here- 
by shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci- 
ples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.  The 
beauty  and  the  excellency  of  it  never  more 
clearly  opened  to  my  view.  If,  indeed,  we 
have  become  children  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
adopted  into  His  family,  how  consistent  it  is 
that  we  should  look  to  Him  for  counsel  and 


direction,  and  love  one  another  as  children  of 
the  same  family  ;  and  if  we,  through  sub- 
mission and  obedience  to  the  baptizing  power 
of  Truth,  have  known  the  Father  to  send  the 
spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts,  which 
breathes  the  endearing  appellation  of  Abba 
Father,  how  precious  it  is  that  all  these  should 
abide  in  His  love.  Meeting  of  business  com- 
fortable. 20th.  We  returned  home — found 
all  well.  28th.  Meeting.  I  was  led  to  ad- 
dress a  state  or  states  present  who  wTere  in- 
quiring and  looking  out  upon  others,  and  felt 
tried,  not  finding  what  they  desired — peace 
and  rest  to  their  souls.  The  invitation  and 
promise  of  the  holy  Jesus,  who  knew  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  his  needs,  were  brought  into 
view.  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  take  my  yoke  upon  you  and 
learn  of  me,  who  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  The  yoke 
He  wore  was  shown  to  be  the  circumscribing 
power  of  Divine  Truth,  that  kept  Him  in  His 
heavenly  Father's  enclosure ;  and  as  it  is 
the  animal  propensities  in  us  that  need  to  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  our 
heavenly  Father,  so  the  term  yoke  is  used  as 
a  figure  representing  restraint.  These  tried, 
seeking  souls  were  called  upon  to  come  to 
Christ  within,  and  wear  His  yoke.  It  was  a 
full  meeting,  and  the  labor  bestowed  had  a 
calming,  gathering  effect.  29th.  Preparative 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  If  we  could 
all,  at  all  times,  be  kept  meek  and  humble, 
ever  oiindful  of  our  entire  dependance  upon 
our  heavenly  Father,  how  safe  and  happy  we 
might  be. 

Eleventh  mo.  25th.  Meeting  silent.  My . 
mind  was  engaged  in  secret  intercession,  that 
our  hearts  might  be  touched  with  a  sense  of 
Divine  Goodness,  and  of  the  many  obligations 
we  were  under  to  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
that  He  would  enable  us  to  give  up  our  own 
wills  and  submit  to  His  government  in  us. 
26th.  I  went  to  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  at  Crosswicks.  Reflections — 
What  an  improvement  it  would  be  if  Friends 
and  all  people  would  say  nothing  about  others 
behind  their  backs,  or  when  not  present,  ex- 
cept they  can  say  something  good  about  them. 
If  this  rule  were  carefully  observed  and  kept 
to,  prejudice  would  die  out.  28th.  My  wife 
and  I  went  to  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders — a  favored  meeting. 
Jacob  L.  Mott,  from  York  State,  and  Sarah 
Hunt  and  husband,  from  New  Jersey,  at- 
tended. Jacob  and  Sarah  were  both  livingly 
engaged  and  exercised  in  the  true  Gospel 
spirit  and  labor  amongst  us  to  the  strength 
and  encouragement  of  the  honest-hearted. 
29th.  Quarterly  Meeting — house  much  crowd- 
ed. Gospel  truths  were  opened,  exalting  the- 
Divine  Spirit,  power  and  goodness  of  Cod 
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against  all  gainsaying  —  also  His  glorious 
manifestation  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  whereby  He 
r  performed  many  mighty  works.  The  gain- 
sayers  and  disobedient  were  labored  with  for 
their  restoration  ;  and  the  youth  were  feel- 
ingly and  fervently  exhorted  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  Divine  requirings.  The  power  and 
word  of  life  attended.  Truth  was  in  domin- 
ion. The  Seed  reigned,  as  George  Fox  used 
to  say. 

Twelfth  mo.  2d.  Meeting.  My  wTife  wag  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry.  She 
addressed  the  aged,  the  middle-aged  and  the 
youth,  laboring  for  the  encouragement  and  to 
the  edification  of  all. 

Fit  st  mo.  13th,  1850.  Meeting  large.  The 
universal  and  saving  Light  is  a  standing  doc- 
trine of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  subject 
was  held  up  and  set  forth  pretty  fully. 

Second  mo.  9th.  Monthly  Meeting.  Several 
men  and  their  wives  from  other  meetings  at- 
tended. Amos  Peasly  preached  in  Gospel 
authority  to  edification.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  was  conducted  in  good  feeling.  13th. 
Meeting  well  attended.  My  wife  in  Gospel 
.  communication  was  engaged  for  the  consola- 

•  tion  and  encouragement  of  the  sincere  tried 
ones.  17th.  Meeting  larger  than  usual.  My 
mind  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there 

I  is  a  feeling  of  good  at  times  in  the  mind  of 
every  one — good  desires  ;  and  many  are  not 
duly  sensible  of  the  origin  of  these  things. 
They  are  not  of  ourselves,  but  from  a  higher 
Source — even  from  the  great  and  All  wise 
Creator;  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
us  to  attend  to  and  cherish  these  invitations  of 
Divine  kindness,  to  come  into  and  under  His 
j  government,  that  we  may  grow  in  grace  and 
i  in  goodness,  and  be  saved  from  evil.  The 
i  meeting  was  solemnized,  and  closed  in  sup- 
I  plication.    24th.  Meeting  well  attended  It 
i  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
I  that  our  faith  and  belief  in  the  power  and 
\  providence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
■  verse  should  be  firm,  in  the  assurance  that  He 
I  hath  regard  to  the  souls  He  has  made,  but 
<  can  take  no  pleasure  in  the  wrong-doing  of 
any.    27th.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
i  and  Elders — several  strangers  in  attendance. 
28th.  Quarterly  Meeting — house  much  crowd- 
ed ;  many  could  not  get  seats.    Several  tes- 
timonies borne  to  pretty  good  satisfaction. 
Business  well  conducted. 

Third  mo.  1st.  Returned  home.    3d.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  my  duty  to  communicate  sonic 
important  considerations  in  meeting  to-day. 
Obeyed.  9th.  Monthly  Meeting.  Silent.  LOth. 
i  — First-day.  Meeting  well  attended,  but  silent. 
,  24th.  Meeting.    Spoke  some.    Come,  let  us 

•  /reason  a  little  together  before  we  separate, 
e  How  is  it  with  us  r  Is  there  peace  within,  or 
il  is  there  disquietude,  unsettlement,  doubts  and 


uncertainty  ?  The  great  Creator,  to  whom  all 
are  accountable,  is  long-suffering  and  merci- 
ful even  to  transgressors  during  the  day  of 
their  visitation. 

Fourth  mo.  11th.  Meeting.  My  wife  was 
engaged  to  exhort  and  encourage  as  to  faith- 
fulness in  little  things,  that  we  might  grow  in 
the  root  of  Divine  Life,  &c.  21st.  First-day. 
— Meeting.  I  felt  and  expressed  a  concern  for 
the  good  and  welfare  of  all  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, heirs  of  immortality  and  eternal  life, 
accompanied  with  a  desire  that  all  may  come 
to  experience  that  blessed  state  of  stability, 
peace  and  happiness  that  is  attainable  in  this 
life,  through  close  attention  and  obedience  to 
the  law  and  light  of  our  gracious  and  benevo- 
lent Creator.  29th.  Preparative  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders.  I  felt  engaged  to  labor 
for  our  improvement. 

Fifth  mo.  5th.  Meeting.  My  wife  engaged 
in  Gospel  ministry.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is 
quick  and  powerful,  sharp  and  sharper  than 
a  two  edged  sword.  10th.  We  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  attend  Yearly  Meeting.  11th. 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders — a 
favored,  profitable  meeting.  12th — First-day'. 
We  attended  Cherry  St.  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Green  St.  in  the  afternoon.  Were 
silent  in  both.  13th.  Yearly  Meeting.  Trans- 
acted the  business  about  which  we  had  met. 
Got  through  to  satisfaction  on  the  17th,  and 
closed  under  a  precious  solemnity.  18t.h.  We 
returned  home.  26th.  Meeting.  Way  opened 
to  revive  some  of  the  commandments  of  the 
everlasting  God  to  Israel  formerly,  which 
had  never  been  abrogated  or  annulled  by  the 
Divine  and  Christian  Lawgiver.  "  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt 
thou  serve,"  &c.  29th.  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders — an  edifying  meeting.  30th.  Quar- 
terly Meeting — a  great  concourse  of  people — 
got  through  pretty  well. 

Sixth  mo.  2d.  Meeting.  My  mind  was  im- 
pressed with  these  words,  and  utterance  given. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of 
God  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  be- 
lieves and  obeys,  is  preached  in  the  mind  and 
soul  of  every  rational,  accountable  creature, 
both  male  and  female — preached  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  influencing  and  illuminating  the  un- 
derstanding, and  showing  every  attentive, 
watchful  individual  what  is  acceptable  to  OCX 
gracious,  benevolent  Creator,  and  what  will 
produce  happiness.  Way  opened  for  free 
communication  :  the  meeting  was  solemnized, 
and  Truth  rose  into  dominion.  9th — First- 
day.  At  meeting.  We  both  had  a  word  of 
encouragement  for  those  assembled.  23d.  I 
had  been  unwell,  but  recovered  so  as  to  Ret 
out  to  meeting  today,  and  the  following  sub- 
ject presented  and  utterance  WIS  given.  It  is 
good  for  all  people  to  worship  the  Lord,  the 
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everlasting  God,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  of  all  animated  nature, 
who  furnished  each  species  of  animated  beings 
below  man  with  the  means  of  answering  the 
end  designed;  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  He,  who  is  perfect  in  wisdom  and 
in  power,  would  fail  to  furnish  man,  the  most 
noble  part  of  His  creation,  with  the  means 
adequate  to  the  end  designed.  All  animated 
beings  below  man  act  according  to  their  kind, 
and  when  they  die,  the  being  ends— they  are 
but  creatures  of  this  world,  and  no  accounta- 
bility belongs  to  them.  Not  so  with  man,  who 
is  designed  to  stand  (to  use  the  figure  )  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  this  world  and  the  next 
— between  material  and  immaterial  beings; 
consequently  he  is  furnished  with  a  Divine 
and  heavenly  Law  and  Light,  to  influence 
and  govern  his  rational  mind  and  spirit  or 
soul.  Diligent  attention  and  obedience  to 
this  Law  and  Light — to  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  illuminating  the  under- 
standing and  showing  us  what  is  acceptable  to 
God — is  the  worship  He  requires  ;  and  those 
who  are  faithful  and  obedient,  are  they  who 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  This 
is  an  every-day  work,  and  those  engaged  in 
it  will  not  be  remiss  in  assembling  to  mingle 
together  in  spirit  in  our  religious  meetings. 
Man  being  furnished  with  the  means  adapted 
to  this  great  end,  constitutes  him  an  account- 
able being,  and  makes  him  answerable  for 
the  misapplication  or  neglect  of  the  heavenly 
gift.  30th.  Meeting.  My  wife  bore  a  testi- 
mony against  taking  the  sacred  name  in  vain, 
&c. 

Seventh  mo.  &h.  Monthly  Meeting.  I  said 
I  esteemed  it  a  favor  that  we  had  our  health, 
so  as  to  be  about  and  able  to  attend  to  our 
needful  concerns,  and  get  out  to  our  religious 
meetings,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  it,  and  try  to  make  a  right  use  of  our  time. 
7th — First-day.  Meeting.  We  went  to  Geo. 
Dennis's  funeral  in  the  morning,  and  from  the 
grave-yard  into  the  meeting-house,  which  was 
filled.  The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  al- 
luded to,  and  the  desire  expressed  that  we  all 
might  be  prepared  whenever  the  final  change 
might  come.  A  word  of  consolation  was  given 
to  the  widow  and  children.  My  wife  also  ap- 
peared in  an  impressive  address.  And  it 
came  upon  me  very  unexpectedly  to  address 
such  as  doubted  or  did  not  believe  the  Lord 
regarded  the  actions  of  men.  The  people 
were  quiet  and  attentive,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  a  profitable  and  satisfactory  meeting.  17th. 
Meeting.  It  is  right  for  us  to  be  diligent  in 
keeping  up  all  our  religious  meetings.  It  is 
written,  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ;  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 
And  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it  does 
me  good  to  see  my  friends  come  and  take  their 


seats  in  meeting.  It  is  cause  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  that  we  are  so  circumstanced  as 
to  be  able  to  get  out  and  mingle  in  spirit  in 
social  Divine  worship.  So  much  for  our  en- 
couragement. 29th.  Preparative  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders.  There  are  instances 
and  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  which 
some  doubt  or  disbelieve,  because,  as  they 
say,  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  order  of  nature, 
or  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  universe.  It 
would  be  well  for  these  human  reasoners,  who 
are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in 
their  own  estimation,  to  consider  who  gave 
them  these  laws  to  his  creation,  whose  power 
is  unlimited,  and  who  is  able  to  suspend  His 
own  laws  for  a  season,  and  control  the  ele- 
ments as  He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  may 
see  meet,  for  wise  purposes,  to  make  His 
power  known,  and  turn  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple back  again  to  Himself.  31st.  Meeting. 
It  appears  that  each  individual  may  become 
a  temple  to  a  heavenly  guest.  The  Apostle 
testified  to  the  believers — Your  bodies  are  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  the  same  in  substance.  And  Christ 
in  the  revelations  said — Behold,  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me. 
Hence,  it  appears,  we  have  the  power  of 
opening  the  door  of  our  hearts  to  receive  the 
heavenly  messenger,  or  closing  the  door  and 
rejecting  Him.  If  w7e  take  diligent  heed  to 
the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which  are  the  way 
to  Life,  and  turn  from  all  we  are  reproved 
for,  and  are  obedient  to  the  teachings  of  Di- 
vine Grace,  we  open  the  door  to  the  heavenly 
visitant. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


SELF-DENIAL. 

We  are  apt  to  look  on  but  one  side  of  self- 
denial,  and  not  to  see  that  it  is  really  obedi- 
ence to  a  stronger  power  in  the  same  soul.  It 
would  have  been  a  worse  crucifixion  to  Christ 
to  have  escaped  the  cross  by  renouncing  that 
for  which  he  came  into  the  world — his  mis- 
sion as  a  witness  of  truth.  To  be  like  Christ 
we  must  have  pleasure  in  not  pleasing  our- 
selves. If  we  place  too  high  a  value  on  what 
we  forego,  and  regret  it  unduly,  we  shall  in- 
deed deny  ourselves,  but  in  an  unchristian 
way,  and  be  sour,  instead  of  sweet,  crooked 
instead  of  straight,  sapless  instead  of  juicy, 
and  marred  instead  of  beautiful.  The  self- 
denial  of  some  people  is  so  unlovely,  that 
those  for  whom  it  is  practised  would  rather 
have  almost  any  thing  else.  To  deny  our- 
selves as  if  we  were  pleasing  ourselves  to  the 
utmost,  this  is  the  perfection  of  Christian 
charity. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  WORD  OF  CHEER. 

Those  who  feel  the  assembling  together  to 
worship  God  to  be  a  reasonable  duty,  realize 
the  truth  of  the  declaration,  "  One  hour  in 
His  presence  is  worth  a  thousand"  spent  in 
the  turmoil  and  anxieties  attendant  upon  the 
daily  affairs  of  the  world,  duties  though  these 
may  be.  To  such  the  descending  of  heaven- 
ly good  is  as  the  morning  and  evening  dew 
upon  the  tender  plant — the  opening  flower. 
The  good  Shepherd  still  watches  over  His 
flock,  and  delights  to  bless  them— to  feed 
them  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  to  open 
rivers  in  high  places  and  fountains  in  the 
valleys;  and  to  the  weary  and  heart-strick- 
en He  is  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.  May  none  despair,  nor  sit 
down  by  the  way-side  sorrowing,  but  rather 
draw  nigh  to  our  merciful  Father,  and  cast 
their  care  on  Him.  Even  such  as  sit,  "  the 
solitary  in  families,"  with  no  sympathizing 
spirit  near,  with  none  to  share  in  their  trials, 
or  speak  a  word  to  cheer  their  drooping 
spirits,  may  they  remember  "  the  name  of 
the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;  thither  the  right- 
eous flee  and  find  safety." 

He  to  our  every  trial  knows 
Its  just  restraint  to  give  ; 

Attentive  to  behold  our  woes, 
And  faithful  to  relieve." 
Let  us  then  all  thank  God  and  take  cour- 
age, and  enter  cheerfully  into  His  service, 
and  do  what  the  hands  find  to  do  with  the 
might  received,  that  a  renovating  influence 
may  be  witnessed.  Let  every  one  encourage 
his  brother,  and  say  to  his  neighbor,  "  Be  of 
good  cheer,"  that  when  mind  comes  in  con- 
tact with  mind,  the  salutation  may  be,  "  Let 
us  arise  and  build."  Sara.h  Hunt. 

The  lotus  seems  to  rock  freely  on  the  wave, 
but  the  stem  finds  its  way  through  the  deep 
and  is  fast-rooted  to  the  "bottom.  So  swings 
the  human  soul  with  circumscribed  freedom 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  life.  Reason  is 
the  flower  which  opens  itself  to  the  sun  and 
follows  its  course,  but  it  is  with  two  roots, 
feeling  and  fancy,  held  fast  in  the  world's 
soul.  Through  these  God  enters  into  us; 
with  them  as  with  a  trumpet  he  speaks  into 
our  souls,  and  reveals  himself  in  many  forms 
as  the  voice  of  conscience,  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  artist,  as  presage  and  prophecy. 
-  — » ■  _ 
Two  worlds  are  ours;  'tis  only  sin 

Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 

Plain  as  the  sun  and  sky. 
Thou  who  hast  given  me  BJi IS  bo  see 
And  love  this  sight  so  fair. 

Give  me  a  heart  to  find  out  Thee, 

And  read  Thee  everywhere.  /v.  /  V. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

I  forward  a  few  facts,  thinking  they  may 
be  interesting  to  some  Friends,  and  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  turn  attention  to  this  iso- 
lated locality.  The  Friends'  Meeting  known 
as  "  Randolph,"  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  (Post-of- 
fice address,  Dover,  N.  J.,)  was,  according  to 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  established 
about  the  year  1740,  and  at  that  time  was 
known  as  "  Mendham  Meeting."  Friends 
were  from  Long  Island  and  Bridgetown,  (now 
Rah  way,  N.  J.)  It  was  a  large  and  thriving 
meeting  for  many  years,  at  one  time  number- 
ing among  the  members  five  ministering 
Friends  of  noted  ability.  They- worshipped 
in  a  log  meeting-house  prior  to  the  building 
of  the  meeting-house,  which  is  now  standing. 
The  date  cannot  be  positively  fixed,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  built  before  17 58.  It  is 
situated  on  a  hill  one  mile  south  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Dover,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive landscape  and  horizon — distant  thirty 
miles.  Since  the  decease,  in  1865,  of  Rich- 
ard Brotherton,  an  ancient  Friend  and  El- 
der, the  house  being  much  out  of  repair  and 
the  members  very  few,  the  meeting  has  been 
laid  down  and  the  members  attached  to 
Plainfield  meeting.  This  season  Friends 
have  new- roofed  weather- boarded  and  paint- 
ed the  house  without  altering  the  interior.  It 
is  now  in  good  condition,  and  the  few  mem- 
bers residing  in  its  vicinity  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Circular  Meeting.  If  Friends  should  feel 
drawn  to  include  them  within  their  interest, 
it  is  accessible  by  the  Morris  &  Essex  Rail- 
road, and  a  welcome  hospitality  always  awaits 
any  Friends  who  may  incline  to  pay  a  visit  to 
this  now  historic  spot.  Further  information 
if  desired  may  be  had  by  addressing  J.  E. 
Vail,  Dover,  N.  J.  J.  L.  B. 


The  communications  of  local  information 
occasionally  written  for  the  Intelligencer,  I 
believe  are  interesting  to  many  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  add  to  such  information,  I  will  merely 
state  that  our  First  day  school,  this  sum- 
mer, has  been  crowned  with  harmony  and  un- 
broken unity, — young  and  old  uniting  hand 
in  hand  in  giving  and  receiving  instruction 
and  being  edified  together,  thus  increasing 
the  desire  of  our  dear  young  Friends  to  at 
tend  our  meeting,  and  bringing  also  many 
others  to  our  school  who  frequently  st;iy  for 
meeting.  We  thus  feel  encouraged  to  pert* 
VOW  in  this  Held  of  labor  as  Truth  may  to 
open  the  way.  We  sometimes  think  we  are 
almost  forgotten,  being  seldom  visited  by 
Friends  from  a  distance,  though  occasionally 
a  bright  star  passes  by  and  gives  light  and 

encouragement  to  ua ;  suofa  indeed  was  the 
visit  of  a  Friend  two  weeks  ago,  whose  ad- 
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dress  to  our  school  and  labors  of  gospel  love 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Hiram  Blackburn. 
Dunning' s  Creek,  8th  mo.  4th,  1870. 


CONVENTIONAL  UNTRUTHS. 

Though  all  agree  in  the  theoretical  belief 
that  perfect  truthfulness  is  ever  the  best,  the 
wisest  and  the  only  right  course  to  pursue, 
yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  even  of  the  most 
conscientious,  who  would  not  find,  by  closely 
scrutinizing  their  general  conversation,  that 
their  deviations  from  it  are  numerous.  We 
do  not  here  allude  to  the  prevarications  and 
deceits,  large  and  small,  that  are  too  com- 
monly practised  with  a  view  to  obtain  some 
advantage  or  to  effect  some  gain.  These 
transgressions,  so  well  known  to  exist  both  in 
commercial  life  and  outside  of  it,  cannot  be 
too  seriously  reprehended,  and  as  they  are  the 
foundation  of  most  of  our  social  misfortunes, 
they  are  justly  the  theme  of  rebuke  from  all 
who  desire  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

There  is  another  class  of  truthfulness,  more 
insinuating  in  character,  which  is  usually 
tolerated  by  all,  and  even  upheld  by  many, 
because  its  objects  are  insignificant,  and  its 
motives  appear  unblamable.  It  gains  ad- 
mission into  all  social  life,  and  especially 
among  fashionable  circles,  and  claims  to  have 
its  source  in  that  politeness  and  courtesy  of 
manner  which  is  so  essential  to  pleasant  in- 
tercourse. To  send  the  message  "not  at 
home,"  when  the  assertion  is  false  ;  to  declare 
that  we  are  not  suffering  when  we  are  at  that 
moment  clearly  conscious  of  pain,  or  that  we 
are  "  not  in  the  least  afraid,"  when  internally 
trembling  with  terror ;  to  assert  that  we  enjoy 
a  special  article  of  food  that  we  detest,  or 
delight  in  things  that  we  abominate ;  these 
and  many  similar  declarations  are  in  reality 
untruths,  that  are  constantly  being  uttered 
under  the  mistaken  plea  of  politeness.  Some- 
times even  timidity,  and  a  fear  of  being  con- 
spicuous, or  of  discomposing  others,  will 
prompt  this  kind  of  untruthfulness,  and  real 
suffering  will  be  unnecessarily  borne,  for  the 
want  of  a  simple  and  straightforward  answer 
to  a  kind  inquiry.  •  Thus,  a  young  lady  in 
company  suffered  severe  pain  and  seriously 
injured  her  eyes,  while  blandly  protesting  the 
exact  contrary  to  the  thoughtful  hostess  who 
offered  her  relief.  Similar  instances  are  oc- 
curring daily,  and  will  present  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  all. 

It  is  said,  in  extenuation,  that  the  motives 
which  prompt  this  conventional  untruthful- 
ness are  worthy  and  generous,  and  that  its 
prevalence  is  so  established  that  it  does  not 
really  convey  the  untruthful  impression  that 
the  words  indicate.  It  is  true  that  actions, 
however  seemingly  good,  if  traced  back  to 


impure  motives,  lose  all  their  semblance  of 
virtue ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  best  motives, 
if  unguarded  by  strong  principles,  may  often 
lead  to  very  censurable  actions.  Thus  a  firm 
faith  in  religion,  unbalanced  by  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  of  others,  has  led  to  gross 
persecution.  Justice  untempered  by  mercy  is 
often  cruel,  and  even  affection  unguided  by 
wisdom  has  been  the  ruin  of  many.  We  need 
firm  principle,  not  only  to  guide  actions,  but 
also  to  regulate  and  balance  motives,  or, 
however  good  in  themselves,  they  vail  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil  fruits.  What  principle  is  more 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  consciousness  of  every 
unperverted  mind,  than  a  simple  and  un- 
flinching truthfulness?  Where  falsehood  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  gain  or  injustice, 
the  guilt  is  of  a  deeper  dye  from  the  baseness 
of  its  motives,  yet  when  once  the  high  and 
noble  principle  of  truth  is  suffered  from  any 
cause  to  decline,  we  know  not  where  it  will 
stop,  or  to  what  unholy  purposes  the  habit 
may  be  applied. 

If,  as  is  asserted,  these  conventional  un- 
truths have,  from  their  prevalence  and  un- 
meaningless  ceased  to  deceive,  it  would  seem 
as  if  even  the  last  semblance  of  excuse  was 
stripped  away,  and  this  would  add  an  an- 
ditional  reason  for  their  discontinuance. 
Pretences  so  shallow  that  all  can  see  through 
them  have  not  even  the  merit  of  effecting  any 
object  to  recommend  them.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  think  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  and  a  courteous  regard  to  the  duty  of 
politeness  cannot  co-exist.  It  is  of  course 
ungracious  and  rude  eagerly  to  proclaim  un- 
welcome or  disagreeable  truths,  and  silence  is 
not  unfrequently  the  truest  politeness ;  yet 
when  distinctly  called  upon  for  an  assertion  of 
any  kind,  it  is  false  etiquette  that  prompts  us 
to  deny  the  truth.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
we  are  surprised  into  these  false  utterances ; 
they  are  so  common  that  they  rise  to  the  lips 
without  a  thought.  Yet  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  so  loyal  an  alliance  to  truth,  that 
none  of  its  most  insidious  enemies  may  take 
us  unawares. 

It  is  only  by  such  an  honorable  allegiance 
in  trifling  matters  that  we  can  preserve  our 
loyalty  to  truth  in  other  and  weightier  affairs. 
If  the  idols  of  fashion  and  false  politeness,  if 
vanity  or  cowardice,  cause  us  to  sacrifice  truth 
in  small  things,  at  their  bidding,  the  principle 
thus  sullied  will  gradually  lose  its  purity,  and 
our  characters  will  deteriorate.  But  if,  what- 
ever else  we  lose,  we  cherish  carefully  our 
adherence  to  truth  ;  if  even  in  minor  matters, 
our  yea  means  yea,  and  our  nay  means  nay, 
and  all  our  utterances  are  simple,  decisive  and 
unambiguous — we  shall  reap  a  rich  reward  in 
the  confidence  of  men,  and  in  the  elevation  of 
our  own  moral  nature. — Public  Ledger. 
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FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


1830. 

Neither  the  "  buying  of  oxen,  purchase  of 
lands,  nor  vet  matrimonial  engagements," 
have  thus  long  detained  me  from  the  family 
tryst. 

A  fleshly  heart,  too,  your  wanderer  still  re- 
tains, and  dear  to  its  best  feelings  is  the  prec- 
ious inheritance,  the  rich  legacies  of  affection, 
which  the  bountiful  Disposer  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  has  dispensed  unto  His  crea- 
tures. As  "  little  streams  flowing  from  and 
being  fed  by  the  true  and  living  fountain,  will 
grow  broader  and  deeper  through  all  the 
passage  of  life,"  so  may  we  be  more  and  more 
united  and  bound  together  till  time  be  dis- 
solved in  eternity. 

And  can  it  be  that  I  have  been  absent  a 
part  of  three  seasons? — is  autumn  really 
here  ?  The  foliage  is  still  vivid,  the  blossoms 
unsullied  and  bright,  and  it  seems  not  yet  to 
have  breathed  upon  the  landscape;  but  ere 
long  the  varied  robing,  the  faded  or  falling 
leaf,  will  meet  the  traveller's  view,  sobering 
his  feelings  with  their  semblance  of  his  day's 
decline.  Moonlight  has  again  come  to  us — 
I  expected  to  have  enjoyed  its  next  radiant 
visit  with  you ;  but  when  our  pathway  is 
pleasurable,  we  neglect  to  note  the  passing 
hours.  I  shall  now,  I  trust,  be  with  you  soon, 
but  not  materially  increased  in  wisdom  or 
knowledge;  nay,  verily,  for  I  fear  I  have  too 
much  acted  the  butterfly's  part — wandered 
from  flower  to  flower  in  summer  fields,  gain- 
ing little  save  sustenance  and  pleasure,  rather 
than  like  the  bee,  gathering  stores  for  future 
use.  With  your  valuable  remittances  I  have 
been  much  gratified,  having  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint except  their  being  so  sparingly  dealt 
out  that  a  covetous  appetite  has  not  been 
satisfied.  To  separated  ones,  what  is  more 
delightful  than  this  medium  of  intercourse? 
I  answer  nought,  unless  we  could  now  and 
then  by  some  magic  art  add  you  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  drawing-room,  where  the  needle, 
book,  pen  and  tongue  alternately  play  their 
part,  promoting  instruction  and  comfort  as 
well  as  enjoyment.  With  the  meeting's  ap- 
pointment in  the  clerk's  case  I  cordially 
united,  and  hope  there  will  be  a  state  of  pas- 
sivity, and  not  a  withholding  of  thy  hand 
from  any  good  word  or  work,  remembering  il 
is  the  willing  and  obedient  who  shall  eat  the 
fat  of  the  hind.  I  shall  rejoice  to  be  once 
more  seated  with  you  in  tin1  temple  where  the 
teachings  of  human  voice  are  seldom  heard, 
and  through  the  intervening  six  days,  pleas- 


antly participate  in  the  checkerings  of  care 
and  joy  and  sorrow,  of  which  existence  here 
below  is  made  up  ;  meanwhile  approving 
much  the  poet's  thought,  that  "  if  the  cup  of 
mortal  life  has  more  of  sour  than  sweet,  the 
drinker,  not  the  cup,  we  ought  to  blame,  each 
in  himself,  possessing  means  to  turn  the  bit- 
ter sweet." 


Thou  hast  heard  of  my  journey  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  Capes  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
me — how  we  fell  in  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  forest,  and  heard  of  the  depredation  of 
bears  ;  but  mine  eye  only  saw  the  sly  and  art- 
ful fox,  who  with  his  mate  darted  into  the 
thicket  on  our  approach.  In  my  imagination 
this  bore  strong  resemblance  to  a  new  coun- 
try scene,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  myself 
the  traverser  of  a  distant  and  seldom-trodden 
pathway,  where  the  Indian  "  war-whoop,"  and 
its  reverse,  the  calumet  of  peace,  alternately 
bear  sway.  We  gathered  with  the  little  com- 
pany at  the  almost  forsaken  meeting-house  of 
Friends,  where  a  small  stream  of  consolation 
and  encouragment  flowed  forth,  in  the  simile 
of  the  parched  soil  and  withering  verdure, 
which,  as  showers  descended,  were  revived 
and  restored  to  greenness  and  beauty.  We 
also  attended  two  other  meetings,  in  which 
living  and  profitable  testimonies  were  borne 
to  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  Power,  which  is 
able  to  raise  a  banner  even  in  the  wilderness, 
and  establish  a  standard  with  the  inscription 
of  holiness  to  the  Lord.  Thou  knowest,  and 
I  need  not  tell  thee,  the  privileges  of  thy 
Father's  house,  which  I  believe  are  intended 
to  eventuate  in  a  blessing  on  the  heads  of 
His  children.  To  the  all-governing  and  wise 
influence  of  presiding  love  and  goodness,  let 
me  ascribe  my  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  adoption  as  a  daughter. 


Ireland.  1S70. 

We  spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  Friend, 
and  left  next  day  for  Fort  Kusk,  a  small  town 
on  the  north  coast,  whence  visitors  go  to  the 
"  Causeway."  We  rode  out  there  next  morn- 
ing— seven  miles.  Had  a  very  fiue  day  and 
clear  atmosphere,  showing  us  quite  distinct  Iv 
the  Islands  on  the  Scotch  coast,  which  we 
had  visited  in  1866.  The  size  of  the  "Giant's 
Causeway/'  or  that  part  which  seems  like  a 
pavement,  is  very  much  smaller  than  we  had 
thought,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  acres, 
while  a  peculiar  formation  of  basaltic  columns 
extends  about  three  miles  along  the  coast. 

The  form  of  these  pillars  varies  at  every 
step,  from  those  of  three,  to  some  few  of 
nine  sides;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  five, 
six  and  seven  sides,  curiously  tit  tint:  one 
against  the  other,  and  never  appearing  to 
leave  any  space  between.    In  some  places. 
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the  columns  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  long, 
broken  in  almost  all  cases,  by  lateral  fissures, 
into  lengths  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
few  feet,  with  a  kind  of  convex  surface  fitting 
into  one  of  a  concave  form.  The  Causeway 
proper  enters  the  sea  at  a  slightly  depressed 
angle  in  the  direction  of  the  kScotch  'Isle  of 
StafFa,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  strata, 
which  at  that  place  rises  from  the  ocean  and 
forms  the  celebrated  Fingal's  Cave. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  17,  1870. 


DIED. 

GATCHEL. — At  the  residence  of  her  parents  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  of  Eighth  month,  1870, 
Helen  Virginia,  only  daughter  of  Francis  R.  and 
Sarah  M.  Gratchel,  aged  23  years.  She  was  interred 
at  Fair  Hill  Cemetry. 

PLUMMER. — At  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  on 
the  12th  ult,  Richard  Plummer  ;  a  mernher  of  Bal- 
timore Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Western  District. 
An  ohituary,  published  in  the  "  Newtown  Enter- 
prise, "  has  been  sent  us,  from  which  we  take  the 
following : 

"  He  was  remarkable  for  tenderness  of  heart  and 
endearing  social  qualities,  and  as  these  came  more 
and  more  under  the  government  of  the  gift  within, 
he  was  enabled  greatly  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  those  around  him.  A  strong 
and  abiding  love  for  Justice  was  a  prominent  trait 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  beings,  and  his 
manly  independence,  industry  and  perseverance 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  manhood,  were  indeed 
worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  as  these  brought  him 
success  in  his  worldly  business,  he  was  concerned 
to  make  a  right  use  of  that  success.  His  hand  was 
ever  extended  for  the  help  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
where  he  could  see  a  door  open  for  the  exercise  of 
benevolence  and  care,  viewing  himself  as  a  mere 
steward  of  what  he  possessed,  depending  upon  Di- 
vine direction  for  the  ability  to  do  good.  "  Thank 
not  me  but  thank  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  ani 
mates  the  human  heart  with  love  and  sympathy," 
was  ever  the  purport  of  his  faith  in  regard  to  these 
things.  To  those  who  were  mingling  with  him  in 
religious  and  social  communion,  it  seemed  as  though 
he  was  snatched  away  in  the  very  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness and  strength,  when  they  could  spare  him 
least;  but  they  have  the  comforting  evidence  that 
the  summons  found  him  not  unprepared,  but  with 
his  "lamp  trimmed  and  burning."  Patience, 
sweetness  and  love,  were  the  covering  of  his  spirit, 
through  a  most  suffering  illness  of  three  weeks,  and 
when  his  sympathizing  and  consulting  physician 
remarked  to  him  that  he  wished  him  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, he  was  able  to  reply  with  a  calm,  clear 
voice  and  serene  countenance,  "I  wish  thee  to  un- 
derstand, doctor,  I  am  not  at  all  discouraged.  I 
feel  I  am  lying  here  in  my  Heavenly  Father's  arms, 
and  whatever  He  wills  should  be  done,  will  be  right, 
and  I  am  entirely  resigned." 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  15th,  Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "     Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"       "     Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  3J  P.M. 

"     Galen,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
"     25th,  Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.M. 
"       "     Centre,  Va.,  3£  P.M. 


10th  mo.  2,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

<(      "  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"        "  Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Alexandria,  Va  ,  4  P.M. 

"       "  Jericho,  L.  I..  11  A.M. 

"       "  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  3£  P.M. 

"  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  HORSEBACK  RIDE  ACROSS  THE  PRAIRIES. 

On  Fifth-day,  the  11th  of  Eighth  month, 
accompanied  by  my  oldest  son,  each  of  us 
mounted  upon  one  of  our  tough  little  Indian 
ponies,  and  provided,  with  about  two  days' 
rations,  a  bottle  of  water,  a  good  buffalo  robe, 
and  a  water-proof  gum  blanket,  we  started  on 
our  journey,  travelling  the  first  day  about 
seventy  miles.  The  day  being  cloudy,  and 
we  having  neglected  to  bring  our  pocket  com- 
pass, we  would  have  been  entirely  lost  upon 
the  prairie,  had  it  not  been  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  compass  plant,  which  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  our  kind  friend  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
when  he  with  others  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee visited  us.  This  plant,  sometimes 
called  rosin  weed,  has  broad  leaves  with 
finger-like  projections,  which  always  point 
very  nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  our  vast  prairies,  and  is  a  won- 
derful display  of  the  care  and  goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  providing  for  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  His  children  everywhere. 
Being  much  fatigued,  a  while  after  dark  we 
fortunately  came  upon  an  unoccupied  cabin, 
and  after  lariatting  our  ponies  (in  Indian 
fashion)  out  in  good  pasture,  w7e  were  soon 
locked  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  upon  the  rude 
cabin  floor.  After  a  refreshing  night's  rest, 
soon  after  daylight  we  again  started  on  our 
journey,  soon  striking  a  fresh  Indian  trail, 
which  we  knew  was  caused  by  a  party  of  five 
hundred  mounted  Omaha  Indians  going  on 
their  summer  hunt ;  so  we  concluded  to  follow7 
their  trail.  They  always  go  in  single  file, 
making  a  narrow  well-beaten  track,  easily 
followed,  and  by  noticing  which  way  the  grass 
at  the  edges  is  bent  down,  we  could  easily 
know  which  way  they  had  passed.  About 
noon  the  beautiful,  fertile,  thickly  settled  and 
well  farmed  valley  of  the  Elk  Horn  (uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  best  land  in  the 
State)  burst  upon  our  view.  I  never  saw  a 
country  so  thickly  studded  with  stacks  of 
grain,  herds  of  sleek,  fat  cattle,  and,  withal, 
such  beautiful,  romantic  scenery.  In  this 
State  we  have  no  timber  or  woodland  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  streams,  and  it 
was  a  delight  to  see  again  beautiful  groves  of 
excellent  timber.  Following  the  circuitous 
Indian  trail  all  day  through  a  splendid  coun- 
try, about  dark  we  came  upon  a  small  cabin 
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with  a  single  room,  occupied  by  a  large  fam- 
ily from  the  "  Emerald  Isle."  After  pro- 
curing some  warm  coffee,  and  again  lariatting 
our  horses  out,  we  rested  for  the  night  upon 
f,  pile  of  hay  in  their  small  stable  very  com- 
fortably, and  soon  after  daylight  again  com- 
menced following  the  trail.  Crossed  Logan 
Creek,  bv  descending  and  ascending  an  un- 
usually deep  and  steep  bank,  with  great  diffi- 
culty following  a  trail  that  I  do  not  think 
many  American  horses  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  follow  ;  we  here  for  several  hours 
lost  the  trail  by  coming  into  about  2000  acres 
(as  near  as  we  could  estimate)  of  grass  suit- 
able for  hay,  generally  as  high  as  our  horses' 
backs  and  sometimes  as  the  tops  of  our  own 
heads  as  we  sat  in  our  saddles,  and  as  thick- 
set as  it  could  grow  upon  the  ground.  Our 
getting  lost  in  this  high  grass  was  caused  by 
the  Indians  always  scattering  around  when 
approaching  a  stream  where  they  intend  to 
camp  for  the  night.  Our  detentions,  by  twice 
getting  lost  on  the  prairie,  caused  it  to  be 
about  3  P.M.  on  Seventh-day  (our  third  day 
out)  when  we  reached  the  Omaha  Agency, 
in  full  view  of  the  Great  Muddy  or  Missouri 
river,  three  miles  distant,  and  quite  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  Missouri  flats  in  the  beautiful 
State  of  Iowa,  and  received  a  cordial  greet- 
ing by  our  highly-esteemed  Friend  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Painter,  (and  family,)  Agent  on  this 
Reservation. 

On  First-day  morning,  accompanied  by  our 
kind  friends,  we  proceeded  twelve  miles  up 
the  Missouri  Bluffs  to  the  Winnebago  Agency, 
Howard  White  and  his  estimable  wife  Agents. 
Reached  there  in  time  to  attend  one  of  their 
large  First-day  schools.  When  we  entered 
there  was  a  fine,  intelligent-looking  Indian, 
(one  of  their  chiefs,)  who  has  adopted  our 
mode  of  dress,  preaching  in  the  Winnebago 
language.  After  he  sat  down,  a  very  solid, 
good-countenanced,  intelligent  Santee-Sioux 
commenced  preaching,  in  a  feeling  and  im- 
pressive manner,  in  his  own  language,  which 
had  to  be  interpreted  into  Winnebago;  after 
which  he  and  three  of  his  fellow  visitors 
united  in  singing  a  hymn  in  their  language, 
which  I  think  is  much  softer  and  more  mu- 
sical and  harmonious  than  either  the  Winne- 
bago, Omaivi  or  Pawnee  dialect.  Two  of  the 
whites  present  then  made  some  remarks,  and 
just  before  school  was  dismissed,  a  Win- 
nebago, who  had  never  before  done  BO,  had 
considerable  advice  to  give  his  fellow  Indians. 
We  were  deeply  interested  in  this  school, 
which  is  conducted  in  an  admirable  manner 
by  the  efficient  teacher,  Sidney  Averill,  who 
also  has  the  management  of  another  First  day 
school  in  another  part  of  the  reservation.  In 
the  afternoon  we  attended  (heir  "  Friends' 
meeting"  in    another   school-house,  which, 


though  small,  we  think  was  held  to  our  mutual 
edification  and  comfort. 

The  Winnebagoes  were  removed,  I  believe, 
by  the  Government,  a  few  years  since,  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  settled  upon  a 
part  of  the  large  Omaha  Reservation,  about 
twenty-five  by  thirty  miles  in  extent,  on  the 
w7est  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  These  two 
bands  own  some  of  the  best  timber  in  the 
State.  The  Winnebagoes  are  scattered  around 
and  do  not  live  in  compact  villages,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  live  in  tepees,  built  by 
poles  being  planted  into  the  ground  and  bent 
in  a  semi-circular  position,  covered  either  with 
mats  woven  out  of  reeds,  or  the  bark  of  large 
trees,  similar  to  the  habitations  of  the  Hin- 
doos. At  this  Agency  we  saw  the  first  long, 
narrow  Indian  canoe  we  had  seen  in  the  West, 
made  by  digging  out  a  large  cotton  wood  log 
to  a  mere  shell,  pointed  at  each  end.  It  is 
very  light,  but  substantial.  My  impression 
is  that  this  tribe  of  Indians  are  not  as  ami- 
able in  their  disposition,  or  as  easily  managed, 
as  either  the  Omahas  or  Pawnees. 

We  returned  in  the  evening  over  a  differ- 
ent and  a  beautiful  road,  and  spent  Second- 
day  in  looking  over  the  Omaha  Reservation, 
and  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  wTas  com- 
pelled to  change  my  opinions.  I  had  previ- 
ously thought  that  it  was  impossible  radically 
to  change  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  adult 
Indians,  but  that  we  should  direct  our  ener- 
gies to  the  advancement  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  now  I  think,  while  we  should  not  in  the 
least  abate  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren, yet  from  the  rapid  strides  the  Omahas 
have  taken  during  the  last  year  in  the  road 
toward  civilization,  my  heart  leaps  for  joy  in 
the  conviction  that  even  those  we  term  the 
"Wild  Pawnees"  can  be  induced  to  change 
their  present  low  mode  of  life. 

Last  year  we  were  informed  the  Omahas 
planted  their  corn  in  hills  promiscuously,  and 
that  it  was  cultivated  by  the  squaws  with  hoes 
only;  and  the  squaws  theu  did  nearly  all  the 
work,  just  as  it  is  with  our  Pawnees.  They 
then,  like  our  Pawnees  now,  made  no  pro- 
vision of  hay  for  their  ponies  in  winter.  Last 
winter,  during  the  severe  weather,  they  were 
supplied  with  hay  from  the  Agency;  but  this 
year  they  have  been  induced  to  secure  and 
put  up  a  sufficiency  of  hay  as  private  proper* 
ty,  nicely  ricked,  and  all  done  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  for  the  coming  winter's  use.  Al- 
though their  Agent  gave  them  liberty  to  take 
the  usual  summer  hunt,  they  themselves  sug- 
gested that  part  ot  their  tribe  had  better  re- 
main at  home,  to  attend  to  their  crops,  build- 
ing operations,  securing  hay  crop,  &C.  ;  so 
only  about  live  hundred,  halt'  of  the  tribe, 
went  on  the  hunt.  This  was  a  very  encour- 
aging sign.    This  year  nil  their  corn,  several 
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hundred  acres,  in  the  many  different  allot- 
ments, is  in  regular  squares  or  parallelograms, 
all  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated  with  horses. 
The  squaws  do  very  little  out-door  manual 
labor;  and  during  the  three  days  we  were  on 
the  reserve,  I  did  not  notice  one  Indian  with 
a  bow  and  arrow;  but  these  were  superseded 
by  the  different  kinds  of  implements  of  labor. 
They  have  miles  of  nice  fencing,  most  of  it 
put  up  by  Indians.  I  examined  with  much 
interest  their  new  brickyard,  where  I  found 
six  Indians  busy  in  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  work  with  as  much  vim  and  activity  as 
any  set  of  white  men.  They  had  successfully 
burned  one  kiln,  and  would  soon  have  an- 
other ready  to  fire.  I  also  carefully  examined 
and  rode  over  a  new  road,  made  almost  en- 
tirely by  them,  without  pay.  Some  days 
there  were  as  many  as  sixty  at  work.  For 
about  li  miles  the  bed  of  this  road  had  to  be 
cut  down  several  feet  on  one  side  of  the  bank 
or  hill-side,  by  means  of  ploughs,  scrapers, 
shovels  and  picks.  They  also  built  at  differ- 
ent points  a  number  of  small  bridges.  This 
nice,  level  road  would  do  credit  to  any  white 
workmen,  and  greatly  lessens  the  distance 
between  the  Agency  buildings  and  the  mission 
school,  mills  and  brickyard.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  visiting  their  efficient  white 
carpenter,  and  witnessing  the  just  and  honest 
pride  he  took  in  showing  us  the  different  work 
done  by  his  six  apt,  intelligent  Indian  ap- 
prentices, who  each  has  his  own  set  of  tools, 
kept  in  a  neatly- made  walnut  tool  chest,  made 
by  the  owners.  I  particularly  examined  a 
fine,  large  school-house,  some  20  by  40  feet, 
with  arched  ceiling,  and  private  water-closets 
and  wood-house  back,  and  a  nice  broad  piazza 
in  front,  which  we  were  informed  was  built 
almost  entirely  by  these  six  young  men,  whom 
the  generality  of  the  white  settlers  in  this 
State,  from  their  bitter  prejudices,  most  gen- 
erally sneeringly  term  "  worthless,  lazy  In- 
dians." I  found  one  of  these  young  men 
glazing,  and  I  noticed  the  glass  was  put  in 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  I  do  not  suppose 
any  of  these  six  Omahas  had  ever  driven  a 
nail,  pushed  a  plane,  or  sawed  a  board,  one 
year  since.  Henry  Cline,  the  energetic  car- 
penter, told  us  Dr.  E.  Painter  has  promised 
to  let  him  have  four  more  apprentices  very 
soon,  and  to  get  each  a  set  of  tools.  We  found 
four  of  the  other  Indians  busy  digging  a  well, 
which  they  intended  to  brick  up  after  they 
reached  water.  They  had  then  dug  it  about 
thirty  feet  deep.  In  the  harvest  fields  we 
found  several  mowers  running,  and  all  the 
other  operations  of  hay  harvesi  being  ener- 
getically and  effectively  carried  on  exclusive- 
ly by  Indians.  The  land  on  this  reservation 
has  been  surveyed  and  divided  among  the 
Indians,  and  a  stone  and  stake  put  carefully 


at  the  corners  of  the  different  allotments  ;  and 
the  Agent  is  now  urging  that  separate  deeds 
shall  be  given  to  each  individual  owner,  and 
these  recorded.  In  going  around  we  noticed 
many  piles  of  lumber  and  brick,  where  the 
most  advanced  Indians  were  making  active 
preparations  for  building  on  their  separate 
claims;  and  in  riding  through  their  timber 
land,  saw  logs  ready  for  the  mill.  These  logs 
were  cut  last  winter,  and  each  Indian  had  put 
his  own  private  mark,  both  on  his  logs  and 
on  his  own  cordwood :  and  it  was  a  very  rare 
occurrence  for  any  one  to  disturb  his  fellow's 
property.  Edward  and  the  Chiefs  have  se- 
lected thirty-six  of  their  best  men  as  a  police 
force,  and  their  regulations  are  excellent. 
During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  radical 
change  in  the  way  they  have  learned  to  re- 
spect private  property,  and  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  get,  hold  and  take  care  of  per- 
sonal property  individually  ;  and  I  was  much 
pleased  to  find  many  families  had  cows  and 
hogs  of  their  own,  and  I  noticed  a  great  many 
had  chickens  also,  and  some  few  had  work 
oxen,  besides  large  quantities  of  ponies.  Many 
of  the  men  were  busy  hauling  their  own  logs 
and  lumber  with  their  own  teams.  At  first 
our  friend  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
men  to  work;  now  he  has  not  work  enough, 
or  rather  funds  enough,  to  employ  all  that 
are  anxious  to  work.  Whilst  we  were  there, 
they  were  constantly  coming  to  Edward 
wherever  he  went,  begging  for  work,  even  at 
lower  prices  than  white  men  were  willing  to 
work  for.  They  expect  to  open  a  large  school 
for  adults  (a  night  one,  I  believe)  soon  after 
their  people  return  home  from  the  hunt,  to 
teach  them  the  English  language ;  and  Ed- 
ward is  about  arranging  a  form  of  marriage 
certificate"  very  similar  to  Friends',  except 
that  he  intends  to  make  each  man  faithfully 
promise  that  he  will  take  but  one  wife.  Some 
of  our  Indians  are  polygamists.  Great  Eagle, 
head  chief  of  the  Skedees,  a  band  of  our  Paw- 
nees, has  four  squaws  who  are  sisters  to  each 
other.  Edward  proposes  to  have  all  his  peo- 
ple re  married,  and  have  each  couple  pro- 
vided with  a  regular  marriage  certificate ; 
and  we  were  informed  for  some  time  past 
those  that  die  are  provided  with  a  well-made 
walnut  coffin  and  decently  interred. 

After  spending  three  days  with  our  friends 
on  these  two  reservations,  we  turned  our  faces 
homeward,  taking  a  more  southern  route,  so 
as  to  see  a  different  part  of  the  State.  Rode 
over  a  beautiful  country  ;  and  one  peculiar 
feature  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  I  have  seen, 
is  that  the  streams  have  deep,  narrow  beds, 
with  no  bogs  or  marshes,  and  I  have  seen  no 
unproductive,  barren  ridges. 

On  our  return  home,  being  overtaken  by 
the  shades  of  evening,  far  out  upon  the  prairie, 
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Hand  a  violent  thunder-storm  coming  up,  we 
lllariatted  our  ponies  in  splendid  pasture, 
•spread  one  of  our  large  gum  blankets  upon 
I  the  grass,  using  our  horse  blankets  for  pillows, 
gland  then  covered  up  with  good  warm  buffalo 
Strobes,  and  over  all  the  other  gum  blanket, 
II upon  which  the  rain  soon  pattered  in  earnest; 
j  but  we  kept  dry,  and  had  a  comfortable,  re- 
j  freshing  night's  rest,  our  first  experience  of 
(  keeping  out  upon  Mother  Earth  during  a 
heavy  thunder-storm.  I  awoke  during  the 
night,  and  found  a  splendid  moon  brightly 
fehining  down  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
If  beautiful  prairie  stretching  in  every  direction 
around  us,  and  peihaps  not  a  human  being 
||Lwithin  many  miles  of  us.  The  graceful  prairie 
|  grass  gently  waving  in  the  night  breeze,  and 
[  the  reflection  of  the  moon  from  the  myriads 
Ipf  dazzling  raindrops,  was  indeed  a  beauti- 
Yful  sight,  and  called  forth  a  train  of  serious 
meditations.  Out  here  during  both  day  and 
night,  there  is  almost  always  a  pleasant,  re- 
freshing breeze,  and  we  never  have  those  very 
close,  sultry  days,  so  common  in  the  East 
during  the  summer  months.  We  both  con- 
cluded we  never  took  a  trip  which  we  en- 
joyed as  much,  for  it  is  seldom  the  eye  can 
rest  upon  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  an  un- 
dulating prairie  stretching  as  far  as  our  vision 
could  possibly  extend.  We  often  rode  for 
hours  without  a  solitary  tree  or  bush  of  any 
kind,  and  but  seldom  even  a  large  weed,  nor 
tany  human  habitation,  in  sight  in  any  direc- 
tion,— nothing  but  the  blue  celestial  arch 
labove ;  and  the  rolling  prairie,  covered  with 
ia  beautiful  green  carpet  of  waving  grass, 
studded  with  deep-tinted,  rich  and  brilliant 
wild  flowers,  is  indeed  a  feast  to  any  one  who 
ihas  an  eye  to  behold  and  a  mind  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  the  handiwork  of 
Him,  who  doeth  all  things  well.  There  is  also 
ia  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  our  terrific  thun- 
derstorms and  a  vivid  intensity  in  the  light- 
ning out  here,  that  I  never  saw  equalled  in 
the  East,  and  at  night  it  is  grand  beyond  all 
[description  ;  and  as  we  have  no  trees  but 
those  along  water  courses,  except  some  small 
ones  that  have  been  planted,  the  lightning 
often  strikes  Japon  the  naked  prairie,  burning 
large  patchesunto  fantastic  shapes. 

During  the^  trip  we  had  one  fine  view  of  a 
large  deer  gracefully  and  rapidly  scudding 
Dver  the  level  prairie;  also  a  beautiful  ante- 
lope, and  one  enormously  large  rattlesnake 
leisurely  crossed  our  path,  and  gave  us  sev- 
eral very  significant  warning  signals,  which 
we  took  good  care  to  heed.  We  saw  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  prairie  chickens  (almost  as 
large  as  our  domestic  Jfowls)  and  some  part- 
fridges  and  ducks,  all  of  which  were  very  lame 
perhaps  because  we  had  no  fire-arms  or  weap- 
ons of  any  kind  with  us. 


Without  any  serious  difficulty  or  hair- 
breadth escapes,  we  safely  reached  home  after 
an  absence  of  one  week,  feeling  truly  glad  we 
had  taken  this  little  journey,  and  feeling  an 
increased  and  renewed  faith  in  the  feasibility 
and  practicability  of  our  co-laborers  and  our- 
selves yet  being  able  to  do  something,  if  we 
honestly  and  unitedly  work  together  in  the 
right  way  and  under  right  influence  for  the 
advancement  and  elevation  of  our  wild  Paw- 
nee Indians,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
alarmingly  rapid  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, for  the  census  just  taken  shows  a  de- 
crease in  their  numerical  strength  of  seventy 
since  the  last  census,  less  than  one  year  since. 
A  fervent  hope  and  trust  has  been  begotten, 
that  by  a  united  effort  we  may  yet  be  enabled, 
through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  witness 
some  more  evident  and  tangible  fruits  of  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  and  eventually  in  Chris- 
tianization,  among  our  Pawnees,  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  uncivilized  of  any  tribe 
in  this  Superin tendency.       S.  B.  Walton, 

Genoa,  Paivnee  Agency,  Platte  Co.,  Neb., 
8th  1110.  30,  1870. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
LONDON  AND  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETIES 
TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PEACE. 

Dear  Friends  : — That  which  we  have  long- 
feared  has  come  upon  the  nations.  The  sys- 
tem of  armed  peace  which  the  governments 
of  Europe  have  insisted  on  maintaining  has 
issued,  as  such  a  system  could  not  fail,  sooner 
or  later,  to  do,  in  open  war  between  the 
two  Powers  which  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  excess  of  their  war-like 
preparations.  The  conflict  which  has  bow 
commenced  will,  beyond  doubt,  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  awful  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  will  involve  an  incalculable  de- 
struction of  human  life  and  property,  will 
fill  myriads  of  hitherto  happy  homes  with 
horror  and  anguish,  will  derange  those  be- 
neficent ties  of  commerce  by  which  mankind 
are  bound  to  each  other,  will  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty  and  civilization,  will  en- 
venom men's  spirits  by  evil  passions,  and  will 
make  the  very  name  of  Christianity — the  re- 
ligion of  mercy  and  brotherly  love — for  the 
time  a  mockery  in  the  earth. 

But  while  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at 
this  terrible  event,  we  at  least  can  look  upon 
it  with  a  conscience  free  from  remorse.  Pot 
many  years  we  have  not  ceased,  to  the  extent 
of  our  abilities  and  opportunities,  in  our  en- 
deavors to  Impress  upon  governments  and 
people  the  duty  of  using  the  lucid  intervals 
of  peace  in  adopting  means  which  would  give 
some  guarantee  to  the  nations  against  so  dire 
a  calamity  as  thai  which  has  now  overtaken 
them.    Far  from  having  proclaimed,  a-  we 
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are  sometimes  mistakenly  accused  of  doing, 
an  approaching  millenium  of  universal 
peace,  our  voice,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
one  of  constant  deprecation  and  warning,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  security  for 
peace  while  Europe  was  incessantly  prepar- 
ing for  war,  and  while  the  nations  were  con- 
tent to  leave  the  continuance  of  peace  at  the 
mercy  of  the  excited  passions  and  hazardous 
accidents  of  the  moment.  Therefore  it  is 
that  we  have  been  strenously  contending, 
first,  for  a  mutual  and  simultaneous  reduc- 
tion of  those  enormous  armaments,  which, 
kept  up  professedly  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
are  the  most  dangerous  incentives  to  war; 
and,  secondly,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitration,  or  some  form  of  inter- 
national jurisdiction,  by  which  the  differences 
of  nations  could  be  referred  to  the  decision 
of  reason  and  justice,  instead  of  prejudice  and 
passion.  If  there  be  any  who  doubt  the  ef- 
ficacy of  these  means,  will  they  suggest  some 
means  more  efficacious,  or  are  we  to  abandon 
mankind  in  despair  to  the  eternal  rule  of 
barbarism  and  brute  force? 

What  now,  dear  friends,  remains  for  us  to 
do  ?  Unhappily  in  those  countries  which  are 
the  actual  seat  of  war,  the  voice  of  justice, 
reason,  and  religion  is  stifled,  for  that  is  the 
only  condition  on  which  war  can  be  prose- 
cuted. Our  excellent  fellow-laborers  in  the 
cause  of  peace  on  the  Continent,  have  not 
been  wanting  to  their  principles  and  convic- 
tions at  this  awful  crisis.  Consistently  and 
courageously,  even  on  the  very  arena  of  war- 
like agitation,  have  they,  in  every  way  that 
was  open  to  them,  uttered  bold  and  eloquent 
protests  against  the  war.  But  while  it  may 
be  difficult  for  them  to  persevere  in  that 
course — for  war  is  the  most  oppressive  of  ty- 
rants— we  must  continue  to  denounce  this 
great  crime  against  humanity,  and,  undaz- 
zled  by  the  glare  of  victory  which  may  at- 
tend one  side  or  the  other,  turn  upon  it 
steadily  the  light  of  sober  reason  and  Chris- 
tian morality.  We  must  guard  ourselves,  and 
use  whatever  influence  we  possess  in  guarding 
others,  against  the  contagion  of  the  war  spirit 
which  is  apt  to  spread  even  to  those  who  are 
only  spectators  of  the  conflict.  We  must  do 
all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  area 
of  the  war  being  enlarged,  and  especially  we 
must  strenuously  resist  all  attempts  to  involve 
our  own  country  in  this  dreadful  imbroglio. 
We  must  watch  every  opening  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  so  as  to  encourage  our  own  and 
other  neutral  governments  to  offer  their 
mediation  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity, 
with  a  view  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  And 
above  all  we  must  stand  prepared,  whenever 
this  deplorable  conflict  is  closed,  to  invoke 
the  public  opinion  of  all  Christendom  in  fa- 


vor of  such  measures  being  taken,  as  will  for 
the  future  place  the  peace  of  the  world  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  personal  ambition  of  in- 
dividuals, or  the  capricious  impulses  of  popu- 
lar passion.  And  may  we  not  hope  that  the 
horror  and  indignation  which  this  war  can- 
not fail  ultimately  to  inspire,  will  convince 
all  men  of  the  supreme  folly  and  wickedness 
of  referring  the  disputes  of  nations  to  the 
blind  and  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword — 
will  awaken  so  stern  a  demand  among  the 
millions  of  the  oppressed  populations  of  Eu- 
rope as  can  no  longer  be  resisted,  for  those 
measures  of  disarmament  and  arbitration  for 
which  we  have  been  so  long  contending,  and 
which  seem  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the 
vicious  circle  in  which  the  nations  have  been 
so  long  revolving  ? 

Joseph  Pease,  President.     }  London 
Henry  Richard,  Secretary.  )  Peace  Soc. 
Howard  Malcom,  President  )  American  ■ 
Amasa  Lord,  Secretary.         }  Peace  Soc. 
September,  1870. 

MY  SHIPS. 
My  ships  come  daily  in  from  sea, 

Well  freighted,  too,  with  priceless  store  ; 
They  bring  the  morning  light  to  me 

Through  the  far  East's  unfolding  door. 
And  from  this  open  portal  gleam 

Purple  and  crimson,  gold  and  blue, 
Till  hill  and  vale  and  billow  seem 

Transfigured  to  the  wondering  view. 
They  also  bring,  the  ships  that  rove, 

Fresh  whispering  winds  that  come  and  go, 
Laden  with  sweets  from  spicy  grove 

Where  tropic  suns  with  fervor  glow. 
Bright  singing  birds,  from  out  their  sails, 

Flood  the  blue  air  with  wealth  of  song, 
Into  the  port  such  glory  trails 

With  my  proud  ship  so  swift  and  strong. 
But  other,  holier  burdens  still 

They  bear,  these  wanderers  of  the  sea  ; 
Love  tbat  the  waiting  heart  doth  thrill, 

Friendship  and  sacred  memory  ; 
Art,  with  its  wizard  skill  to  teach  ; 

Music,  a  wondrous  language  given 
That  souls  to  other  souls  mav  reach, 

And  claim  with  them  a  boundless  heaven. 
All  these  and  more  my  ships  convey 

With  silent  blessings  to  the  strand  ; 
Unlike  gold- freighted  vessels,  they 

Ne'er  fail  to  reach  the  Promised  Laud. 
No  storms  can  rend,  no  billows  toss 

Those  stately  barques  ;  unharmed  they  roam, 
And  over  treacherous  shallows  cross 

And  hidden  rocks,  but  reach  their  home. 
My  ships  !  oh,  what  were  life  without 

These  daily  visitants  of  grace  ! 
They  scatter  sorrow,  strife  and  doubt, 

And  leave  God's  suushine  in  their  place. 
—  The  Transcript.  H.  J.  L. 

A  little  explained,  a  little  endured,  a 
little  tolerated  as  a  foible,  and  lo !  the  jagged 
atoms  fit  like  smooth  mosaics. 
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MENTAL  PRODIGIES. 

A  paragraph  lately  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  about  a  wonderful  mental  calculator 
in  Scotland.  He  is,  or  was,  a  post-runner  be- 
tween Nairn  and  Cawdor.  As  a  specimen  of 
his  powers,  the  "  Elgin  Courant"  records  that 
he  gave  correct  answers  to  the  five  following- 
questions  in  less  than  a  minute,  in  presence 
of  Mr.  William  Kaitt,  Free  Church  Institu- 
tion, Nairn  :  Two  chests  tea,  each  801b.,  at 
3s.  6 Jd.  ;  twelve  bars  brown  soap,  each  3 Jib., 
at  4^d. ;  seventeen  bars  white  soap,  each  41b., 
at  Sid. ;  three  bags  sago,  each  271b.,  at  4Jd. ; 
and  seven  bags  barley,  each  191b.,  at  lid.  ;" 
He  answered  the  following  question  correctly 
without  noting  down  a  single  figure,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  few  seconds  : — "  Find  the  amount  of 
£500  from  March  1  to  January  9,  both  days 
inclusive,  at  41  per  cent.  ?"  He  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Raitt  how  many  letters  there  would  be  in 
a  year's  file  of  a  daily  newspaper  of  eight 
pages,  each  seven  columns,  each  190  lines, 
each  forty-two  letters?  The  answer  139,873,440 
was  given  in  a  few  seconds.  After  duly  ad- 
miring the  powers  of  this  calculating  Scotch- 
man, the  general  subject  of  mental  prodigies 
offers  itself  for  a.  few  passing  remarks. 

Among  the  curious,  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting things  which  the  wonder-seeking  pub- 
lic is  called  upon  to  admire  from  time  to  time, 
mental  prodigies  are  not  wanting.  Every 
generation  does  produce  its  abnormal  speci- 
mens of  intuitive,  and  more  or  less  sponta- 
neous talent,  which  refuses  to  be  accounted 
for  in  accordance  with  any  known  theory. 
The  reader's  experience  must  have  been  but 
scant,  if  he  cannot  from  his  own  observation 
corroborate  this  assertion.  Independent  of 
the  members  of  this  irregular  class,  who  from 
their  notoriety  are  more  or  less  public  prop 
erty — setting  aside  the  calculating  boys,  the 
musical  infant  phenomenon^,  the  baby  elo- 
cutionists, the  child  chess-players,  and  others, 
who  aeeasionally  traverse  the  kingdom  as  ex- 
hibitions— he  has  in  all  probability  met  with 
others,  who  make  no  parade  of  their  powers 
in  a  public  way,  whatever  value  they  may  at- 
tach to  them.  We  imagine  that  our  own  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  may  be  no  larger 
than  other  people's,  but  it  has  been  sufficient 
to  puzzle  us  not  a  little  at  times  when  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  facts  with  current  and' 
preconceived  ideas.  We  shall  cite  one  or  two 
cases  in  point. 

The  first  is  that  of  an  illiterate  man,  who, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  reading  fluently, 
could  boast  no  other  result  of  education — 

who  could  not  write  his  own  name,  and  who 
was  otherwise  SO  Weak  in  inielleel  as  to  be 

incapable  of  the  simplest  process  of  reason- 
ing. In  his  own  neighborhood  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  "  innocent,"  wanting  in 


responsibility,  and  up  to  middle  age,  when 
we  first  knew  him,  his  preferred  associates 
were  the  boys  and  young  children  of  the 
place,  who  made  him  their  companion  and 
their  butt.  Yet  this  poor  fellow  possessed  an 
amazing  memory,  the  usual  accompaniment  . 
of  genius,  though  his  mind  in  other  respects 
seemed  a  mere  blank.  He  would  exhibit  his 
powers  when  hungry  or  thirsty  for  the  bribe 
of  a  meal  or  a  mug  of  beer,  but  was  ob- 
stinately deaf  to  those  who  sought  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  without  paying  for  it.  One 
of  his  feats  was  to  repeat  the  names  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  going  through  street 
after  street,  and  reciting  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  dwelt — the  town  containing 
about  six  hundred  householders.  Another 
exploit  was  to  read  through  a  column  of 
newspaper  advertisements  once,  and  then  to  re- 
cite the  whole  without  promj)ting,  either  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stood  or  in  the  inverse 
order,  or  beginning  at  any  given  line,  going 
on  to  the  foot  of  the  column,  and  then  down 
from  the  top  to  the  starting  point.  At  fair 
times  and  market  times,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  him  surrounded  by  the  farmers  and 
drovers,  for  whose  amusement  he  would  read 
off  the  placards  or  proclamations  on  the 
walls,  with  his  back  turned  to  them,  after  he 
had  first  briefly  glanced  at  them  ;  sometimes 
he  would  vary  the  performance  by  reading 
them  backwards,  a  method  quite  as  easy  to 
him  as  the  other.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
his  memory  was  purely  mechanical  ;  and  that 
it  was  so  we  were  assured  by  one  who  had 
known  him  from  childhood,  whose  conviction 
it  was  that  the  poor  fellow  derived  no  sort  of 
information  from  anything  he  read  and  after- 
wards repeated  so  readily.  This  man's  one 
talent,  which,  had  it  been  allied  with  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  might  have  raised  him  bo 
renown,  was  a  snare  and  a  curse  to  him,  for 
it  led  him  to  a  love  of  company  and  of  drink, 
and  ultimately  to  the  sad  fate  of  the  drunk- 
ard. 

Number  two  is  the  case  of  a  cobbler,  who 
worked  at  his  trade  of  cobbling  shoes  in  a 
not  very  effectual  style,  from  morning  till 
night.  He  was  a  man  of  very  mediocre  powers 
in  all  respects  but  one — but  in  the  one  faculty 
of  calculating  and  resolving  crabbed  prob- 
lems in  figures,  he  was,  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  unrivalled.  His  Capacity  was  well 
known  in  the  neighborhood,  as  was  also  hi> 
conceit,  which  was  quite  on  a  par  with  it. 
and  was  too  apt.  to  manifest  itself  on  all  occa- 
sions. Ho  made  his  talent  of  us,'  \o  himself 
by  enacting  a  small  charge  for  exhibiting  it. 
for  which  purpose  he  kepi  in  his  shop  |  long 
blackboard  ami  a  piece  of  chalk.  It  you  paid 
him  threepence,  you  might  state  any  problem 
in  figures  you  could  think  of:  and  htWOuld 
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take  the  chalk  from  you  and  write  down  the 
solution  on  the  instant.  For  a  shilling  you 
might  "  keep  up  the  game"  as  long  as  you 
chose.  He  would  multiply  long-  rows  of  fig- 
ures by  each  other,  apparently  without  a  mo- 
ment's reflection — dealing  as  rapidly  and 
unerringly  with  fractions,  and  fractions  of 
fractions,  as  with  integers — and  would  set 
down  the  equivalent  in  a  simple  fraction  of 
any  number  of  compound  ones  the  moment 
he  had  read  them.  Being  once  asked  how 
many  lis.  7fd.  there  were  in  an  enormous 
sum  expressed  by  a  dozen  figures  in  the 
pounds'  row,  he  replied  immediately,  "  Well, 
there  will  be  remainder  so  much  (writing 
down  the  remainder),  and  them's  the  figures 
for  answer"  (jotting  them  down  as  fast  as  his 
fingers  could  move).  One  of  his  sensational 
exploits  was  what  he  called  his  "  correspond- 
ing values."  In  this  performance  the  ex- 
aminer was  to  write  down  one  amount,  either 
of  money,  or  goods  of  any  measurable  sort,  or 
land,  and  to  say  in  what  kind  he  would  have 
the  equivalent — whether  in  money,  or  in  any 
particular  weight  or  measure.  The  moment 
the  choice  was  made  the  cobbler  would  chalk 
down  his  "  corresponding  value,"  which  was 
invariably  found  to  be  correct,  although  lit- 
erally done  at  sight — the  correspondence  con- 
sisting in  this  ;  that  when  both  amounts  were 
reduced  to  their  lowest  terras,  such  lowest 
terms  were  found  to  be  identical.  To  make 
this  plain  we  will  give  a  simple  instance : — 
Suppose  the  examiner  to  have  written  down 
24  tons,  12  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  20  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
and  to  have  asked  for  its  correspondence  in 
money — the  cobbler  would  write  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  £57  10s.  2d.  ;  and  who- 
ever should  reduce  both  to  their  lowest  term 
would  find  the  figures  expressing  it  identical. 
This,  however,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
man's  faculty ;  he  would  have  mocked  at  so 
simple  a  test,  and  would  have  preferred  deal- 
ing w7ith  millions  at  the  left  hand  and  frac- 
tions at  the  right — and  to  say  the  truth,  his 
examiners  generally  put  the  case  pretty  stiffly 
for  him.  Perhaps  a  scholar  might  say  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  this — that  an  algebraic 
formula  might  be  readily  devised  for  doing 
it  with  ease  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  the 
cobbler  knew  nothing  of  algebra,  and  was  in 
all  other  respects  uneducated.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  such  a  thing  can  be  done,  but  that  a 
man  of  no  training  should  be  able  to  do  so 
intuitively,  without  study,  what  others,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  first-rate  training,  can 
only  do  by  scientific  method  after  years  of  ap- 
plication. Not  the  least  curious  feature  in 
this  man's  case  was  the  fact  that  he  seemed 
to  have  no  intelligible  notion  of  the  means  by 
which  he  produced  his  results ;  at  any  rate, 
if  he  had,  he  was  quite  unable  to  give  any 


explanation  of  them.  He  was  invited  to  give 
a  lecture  at  a  mechanics'  institute  on  mental 
arithmetic;  and  proud  enough  he  was  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation.  He  came,  with  his  long 
black-board  and  chalks,  and  did  some  most 
astonishing  things  in  the  calculating  way,  de- 
taining the  audience  to  a  late  hour  as  he  per- 
formed one  marvel  after  another.  Not  one 
of  us,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  the  least 
inkling  of  the  process  that  passed  so  rapidly 
in  his  mind  ;  and  his  replies  to  some  questions, 
put  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  on 
this  head,  not  only  betrayed  great  irritation, 
but  were  so  vague,  confused,  and  contradicto- 
ry, that  no  satisfaction  could  be  derived  from 
them.  In  this  he  differed  from  most  persons 
who  excel  in  a  similar  way — mental  arithme- 
ticians being  generally  terse  and  lucid  in 
their  explanations,  and  often  astonishing  us 
as  much  by  the  masterly  methods  they  devise 
as  by  the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  their  re- 
sults. 

Under  number  three  may  be  comprised 
some  remarkable  instances  of  musical  pro- 
ficiency, not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  theo- 
ry of  learning  or  teaching  ever  promulgated. 
One  was  that  of  two  infants  who  performed 
privately  in  Paris  in  the  year  1829 — the  el- 
der, two  years  old,  playing  skilfully  on  a 
miniature  violin,  and  the  younger,  aged  only 
ten  months,  beating  the  tambourine  with 
singularly  appropriate  emphasis,  and  in  true 
time.  Another  was  that  of  two  children  re- 
spectively five  and  seven  years  old,  one  of 
whom  executed  in  brilliant  style  the  classical 
music  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  on  the  piano- 
forte, while  the  other  played  exquisite  ac- 
companiments on  the  harp.  A  third  instance 
is  that  of  a  young  working  lad  quite  self- 
taught,  who  practised  the  piano  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  who  had  the  rare  faculty  of  re- 
producing any  music  he  had  heard  played  ; 
so  perfect  was  his  ear  and  so  tenacious  his 
memory,  that  he  would  bring  away  from  a 
new  opera  the  best  portion  of  the  music,  in- 
cluding the  entire  overture,  and  was  after- 
wards able  to  rehearse  it  at  pleasure.  This 
case,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  analogous  to 
that  of  little  Blind  Tom,  the  southern  negro 
boy — though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
little  negro,  looking  to  his  total  want  of  com- 
mon intelligence  in  other  matters,  stands  al- 
together unrivalled  among  musical  prodigies. 

We  might  quote  other  instances  which,  if 
less  remarkable,  are  of  a  like  kind  with  those 
already  mentioned — among  others  the  case 
of  a  boy  of  six,  who  drew  with  almost  perfect 
fidelity,  and  could  illustrate,  with  a  lead  pen- 
cil, any  narrative  or  story  related  in  his  hear- 
ing; but  the  examples  adduced  are  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 
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Not,  indeed,  that  we  have  any  very  definite 
purpose  in  view — the  subject  being  one  that 
does  not  admit  of  investigation  from  a  scien- 
tific or  philosophical  starting-point  :  but  we 
should  like  to  jot  down  one  or  two  thoughts 
about  it  which  will  recur  to  us  occasionally, 
and  which  may  not  be  without,  at  least,  a 
suggestive  interest  to  others. 

There  is  a  pseudo-scientific  way  of  account- 
ing for  these  marvels,  with  which  some  peo- 
ple appear  to  be  satisfied,  while  others,  among 
whom  we  must  rank  ourselves,  see  only  in 
the  supposed  explanation  an  added  difficulty. 
Thus,  when  the  phrenologist  attributes  some 
wondrous  faculty  to  a  larger  brain  space  in 
a  certain  portion  of  the  cranium — or  the  phy- 
siologist accounts  for  it  on  the  score  of  supe- 
rior nerve  force  in  a  certain  direction — so  far 
from  being  enlightened  we  are  only  the  more 
mystified  ;  to  heap  wonder  on  wonder  may 
serve  to  dumbfound  a  man,  but  makes  him 
none  the  wiser. 

Not  being  able  to  arrive  at  fact  and  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  this  subject,  we  are  some- 
times driven,  spite  of  ourselves,  to  the  region 
of  speculation  and  probabilities.  If  our  ac- 
tual knowledge  will  not  help  us,  there  are  at 
least  analogies  to  lessen  our  wonder.  What 
men  call  nature  is  infinitely  lavish  and  prodi- 
gal in  her  bounties  in  the  natural  world — 
scattering  pearls  in  the  dark  beds  of  the 
ocean,  and  richest  gems  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  wasting  her  choicest  treasures,  as  it 
were,  in  regions  where  there  is  no  eye  to  see 
and  admire,  no  intelligence  to  understand 
and  appreciate.  Is  there  not  similar  pro- 
fuseness  in  scattering  wealth  of  talents  and 
faculties  over  the  soil  of  humanity?  We  can 
give  no  reason  in  either  case  :  but  where  we 
see  incongruity,  the  Great  Creator  and  Ruler 
may  see  perfect  harmony  and  fitness,  and 
whatever  of  his  work  we  in  our  blindness  may 
misunderstand,  must  be  found,  if  we  could 
judge  it  rightly,  to  be  very  good. 

Again,  how  do  we  know  but  that  the  Au- 
thor of  every  good  gift  may  have  designed  to 
teach  us  by  this  seeming  accidental  dispen- 
sing of  extraordinary  faculties,  that  they  are 
not  the  [things  upon  which  we  ought  to  set 
the  highest  value  ;  that,  however  much  we 
prize  them,  they  are  trifles  in  his  sight,  and, 
if  not  employed  in  his  service,  are  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity. 

Another  thought  and  we  have  done.  His- 
tory and  science  seem  to  teach  us  that  among 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  the  one  pur- 
pose traceable  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
centuries  is  progress  -upward  progress  from 
low  to  high,  from  high  to  higher.  IT  this  up- 
ward progress  is  according  to  law  as  as 
BUredly  it  must  be — may  not  the  extraordina- 
ry mental  powers  which  we  regard  as  abnor- 


mal be  more  rightly  regarded  as  instances  of 
the  sporadic  action  of  a  divine  law,  whose 
action  is  ultimately  to  become  regular  and 
recurring?  If  so,  they  may  point  to  a  time 
when  the  sons  of  men  shall  no  longer  need  to 
spend  their  lives  in  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
shall  fulfil  the  loftier  function  of  applying 
and  reaping  the  benefit  of  it — a  time,  hew- 
ever,  which  will  not  arrive  until  man's  men- 
tal and  spiritual  nature  shall  have  emerged 
into  the  clear  light  of  day,  and  he  is  fitted  by 
moral  purity  to  deal  with  a  vaster  force  of 
intellectual  power. — Leisure  Hour. 

OSTENTATIOUS  FUNERALS. 

The  New  York  Observer  says  : 

"  If  we  would  ever  see  any  change  in  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  funeral  ceremo- 
nies, the  great  and  renowned  must  follow  the 
example  furnished  by  the  quiet  funeral  of 
Chas.  Dickens.  Probably  no  untitled  person 
in  Europe  could  have  called  forth  such  an 
outward  display  as  he  could,  and  yet  a  hum- 
ble mechanic  could  hardly  have  been  buried 
with  less  pomp.  It  is  a  little  singular  that 
although  it  was  expected  he  would  be  hon- 
ored with  a  magnificent  funeral,  yet  none 
were  disappointed.  It  shows  that  the  mass 
of  men,  while  yielding  to  the  pernicious  cus- 
tom of  showy  funerals,  condemn  them  in 
heart.  It  is  useless  to  preach  or  write  against 
them  while  the  rich  and  great  assert,  by  their 
lavish  expenditure,  that  it  is  the  proper  way 
to  show  our  respect  for  the  dead.  The  fact 
that  pompous  funeral  ceremonies  are  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  having  taken  place 
over  the  great  and  good,  is  no  proof  of  their 
propriety.  Though  Elisha  was  buried  with 
the  pomp  of  a  king,  Moses  and  Aaron  had  no 
funeral  train.  If  the  Jewish  custom  in  this 
respect  is  to  be  followed,  why  not  imitate  it  in 
other  respects,  and  have  hired  mourners  and 
the  loud  and  clamorous  wailing  that  used  to 
be  raised  over  the  dead.  The  extravagance 
indulged  in  at  funerals  is  totally  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  custom  had  its 
origin  in  the  East,  and  in  a  scnii-bavbarous 
age,  and  in  its  way  is  as  absurd  as  any  lri.-h- 
man's  wake,  or  an  Indian's  orgies,  :\va\  BCarce- 
ly  more  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  and 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  We  are  shaking  off  many 
foolish  customs  of  the  past,  outward  pomp  and 
display  are  becoming  less  and  less  regarded, 
as  we  come  face  to  face  with  stern  facts,  ami 
it  is  high  time  the  evil  of  ostentatious  funer- 
als was  abandoned." 


DEFINITE  OBJECTS  IN  BTUDY, 
It  is  not  the  quantity  of  Study  thai  one  gets 
through,  or  theamount  of  reading,  that  makes 
a  wise  man,  but  the  appositeness  ot  the  study 
tO  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  pursued  ;  the 
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concentration  of  the  mind,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, upon  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  the  habitual  discipline  by  which  the 
whole  system  of  mental  application  is  regu- 
lated. .  .  .  The  most  profitable  study  is 
that  which  is  conducted  with  a  definite  and 
specific  object, — all  observation,  reflection, 
and  reading  being  directed  upon  it  for  the 
time  being.  By  thoroughly  mastering  any 
given  branch  of  knowledge,  we  render  it 
much  more  available  for  us  at  any  moment. 
Hence,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  have  books, 
or  to  know  where  to  read  up  for  information 
as  we  want  it.  Practical  wi?dom,  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  must  be  carried  about  with 
us,  and  be  ready  for  us  at  call.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  we  have  a  fund  laid  up  at  home, 
but  not  a  farthing  in  our  pocket;  we  must 
carry  about  with  us  a  store  of  the  current 
coin  of  knowledge  ready  for  exchange  on  all 
occasions,  else  we  are  comparatively  helpless 
when  the  opportunity  for  action  occurs. 

PLANT  FLOWERS. 

The  flowers  of  the  narcissus,  hyacinth, 
mignonette,  heliotrope,  lily  of  the  valley,  &c, 
develop  ozone  in  closed  vessels.  Flowers  des- 
titute of  perfume  do  not  develop  it,  and  those 
which  have  but  slight  perfume  develop  it 
only  in  small  quantities.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  Professor  Mantegazza,  of  Lombardy, 
recommends  the  use  of  flowers  in  marshy  dis- 
tricts and  in  places  infected  with  animal 
emanations,  as  the  powerful  oxidizing  influ- 
ence of  ozone  may  destroy  them.  The  in- 
habitants of  such  regions  should  surround 
their  dwellings  with  beds  of  the  most  odorous 
flowers. 

I  T  K  M  S. 

"  De  wadadekenhokonhah,  akct'oeyennendahonh, 
senadonn  herak  ne  Roymer  neh.  Ne  ne  gualiyatonse 
ok  m  shaorinat  ne  nisekeh,  keanhjoht  niih  neh  orighni 
yu  y  yagh  naah  deyunikovgraphat,  nok  nisegeh  neek 
wahhy  enyisayadako." 

Are  you  curious  to  know  what  this  means  ?  It  is 
the  Oneida  (Indian)  version  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Philippians  : 

"Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  To 
write  the  same  things  to  you,  to  me  indee  i  is  not 
grievous,  but  for  you  it  is  safe." 

Earth  as  a  Deodorizer. — Dry  earth  has  recently 
been  introduced  as  a  deodorizer,  and  the  result  of 
the  new  process  is  reported  to  be  perfectly  effective. 
Among  other  illustrations,  it  is  stated  that  at  the 
meat  preserving  es  ablishment  near  Melbourne, 
Australia,  where  thirty  thousand  sheep  are  frequent- 
ly slaughtered  in  one  day.  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est smell,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  dry  earth 
as  a  deodorizing  agent. 

This  important  fact  of  the  deodorizing  power  of 
dry  earth,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago, 
though  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  is  one  which 
has  au  important  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  upon 
the  treatment  of  manures.  It  shows  that  its  ab- 
sorbing qualities  are  verf  great,  and  that  it  should 
be  mixed  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  common- 
ly is,  with  composts  and  with  all  rapidly  decaying 


substances,  to  hold  the  gases  that  are  rapidly  giv- 
en off  in  the  process  of  putrefaction. 

This  power  of  dry  earth,  consists  not  only  in  the 
absorption  of  moisture  of  decaying  substances  and 
of  all  animal  excrement,  but  likewise  of  their  cdor 
and  offensiveness.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the  clay  in 
its  composition,  and  to  decomposed  organic  matter 
in  soil,  especially  when  dried  and  sit  ed  or  other- 
wise rendered  fine. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  this  character- 
istic of  the  earth  was  recognized  in  the  old  Mosaic 
law,  as  we  see  in  the  12th  and  13th  verses  of  the 
XXIII  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  aril  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  that  instinct  teaches  animals 
of  the  feline  race  to  bury  all  offensive  excremen- 
tatious  matter. 

By  the  more  frequent  use  of  fine  dry  earth,  we 
might  economize  and  save  without  much  labor  or 
inconvenience  the  most  valuable  materials  on  the 
farm,  and  remove  the  objections  to  the  handling  of 
such  substances  as  are  offensive  to  ihe  smell. 

The  United  States  Census,  as  far  as  returned, 
gives  the  following  as  the  population  of  several  cit- 
ies. Troy,  N.  Y.,  it  is  estimated,  has  a  population 
of  48,631  against  39,293  in  1865,  being  an  increase 
of  8338  since  1865.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  according 
to  the  complete  returns,  has  a  population  of  50,866 
against  39,277  in  1860,  an  increase  of  11,589  in  ten 
years.  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  has  increased  from  45,786 
in  1860  to  56,274  in  1865,  and  to  71,000  in  1870. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  increased  from  45,387  in  1860  to 
53,170  in  1864,  to  68,827  in  1868,  and  79,632  in 
1870.  The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  much  less 
than  was  anticipated.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  stated 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  145,000,  and  a  more  thorough  exami- 
nation and  compilation  shows  that  the  population 
will  fall  short  of  110,000.  The  population  of  Oak- 
land, it  was  claimed  would  reach  20.000,  whereas, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ala- 
meda county,  where  Oakland  and  other  towns  are 
situated,  will  not  reach  12,000.  From  this  general 
falling  off  it  is  believed  that  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia will  only  amount  to  600,000,  against  379,994 
in  1860. 

A  new  planet,  on  the  border  between  the  constel- 
lations Aquarius  and  Capricornus,  taking  rank  as 
the  eleventh  of  the  asteroids,  was  discovered  at  the 
observatory  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  inst. 

The  New  Orleans  preachers'  meeting  of  the  Meth- 
odist Chuch  has  decided  against  the  establishment 
of  a  colored  church,  for  several  reasons,  the  con- 
cluding ones  of  which  are  that  "such  a  church  is 
at  enmity  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
publican government,  as  that  is  most  perfectly  Set 
forth  in  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  Because, 
finally,  it  is,  in  fact,  only  building  a  small  back 
kitchen  church  so  as  to  prevent  co'ored  Methodists 
from  getting  into  the  front  parlor  of  the  house  of 
God." 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  a  telegraphic  ship  to 
be  stationed  fifty- five  miles  off  the  English  coast, 
between  Scilly  and  Ushant,  connected  by 'jab'e  with 
Penzance,  and  furnishing  intelligence  to  all  vessels 
that  desire  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  tele- 
graphic connection  with  England.  This  suggests 
a  possible  multiplication  of  such  telegraph  ships  in 
all  waters,  dotting  the  oceau,  and  enabling  ciptains 
to  communicate  with  ship  owners,  and  passengers 
with  relatives,  though  the  voyagers  are  yet  far 
from  their  destined  haven  and  not  in  sight  of  and. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  463.) 

Eighth  mo.  4th.  First-day.  There  is  more 
information  and  instruction  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  than  in  any  other  book  I  have  ever 
seen  or  read.  In  them  we  are  informed  of 
the  origin  of  the  creation,  and  of  man,  and 
that  all  was  the  design  and  work  of  an  infin- 
itely wise,  benevolent  and  Almighty  Being, 
who  is  called  God.  That  He  made  man  ca- 
pable of  holding  communion  with  and  being 
instructed  by  his  Maker.  He  made  man  a 
free  agent  with  the  power  of  choice,  with  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  power  to  control  and  gov- 
ern that  will.  Had  it  not  been  so  there  had 
been  no  virtue  in  obedience,  but  man  would 
have  been  as  a  mere  machine.  There  would 
have  been  no  rising  in  virtue  or  goodness  or 
knowledge.  All  the  dispensations  and  deal- 
ings of  God,  from  the  first  even  until  now, 
have  been  in  order  to  draw  man  into  obedi- 
ence to  himself.  Jesus,  by  familiar  compari- 
sons, illustrated  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  set  forth  the  forgiveness  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  towards  true  penitents,  as 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 

11th.  Meeting.  My  wile  was  engaged  in 
gospel  communication, and  used  these  words: 

"While  I  was  musing  the  lire  burned."  She 

adopted  the  expression  as  her  experience,  and 

explained  the  lire  to  be  that  of  Divine  love, 

which  enkindled  and  begat  heartfelt  desires  I 


and  breathings  of  spirit  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  for  the  good  of  all.  She  felt 
that  in  regard  to  some  the  language  was  ap- 
plicable—The winter  is  past,  the  flowers  ap- 
pear, and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come.  She  explained  the  winter  to  be  a  state 
of  coldness  and  insensibility  to  the  warming, 
reviving  influences  of  heavenly  Love. 

14th,  It  appears  to  me  we  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for  in  an  individual  and  societv 
relation,  and  may  adopt  the  language  of  Da- 
vid, the  kingly  prophet,  and  sweet  psalmist 
of  Israel :  "  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel,  even 
to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart."  He  is  good 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Though  many  haw 
fallen  shert  or  failed  to  come  up  in  faithful 
obedience  to  his  law  and  Light,  yet  his  meiw 
and  goodness  are  extended.  Let  us  pt 
Him  !  My  soul  doth  bless  and  praise  the  L  >rd 
for  his  goodness,  mercy  and  wonderful  work-. 
There  is  much  good  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  I  want  all  to  be  encouraged  and  p 
vere,  coming  up  more  and  more  in  ohedieine 
to  Divine  requirings. 

I8//1.  Meeting.  Silence  is  often  better  than 
words,  and  I  should  have  preferred  remaining 
in  silence,  but  it  seemed  right  for  me  to  sav 
that  I  would  encourage  the  frequent  and  care- 
ful reading  of  the  Scriptures,  witli  sincere 

desires  for  instruction  and  the  right  under- 
standing of  them ,  particularly  those  parts  that 
give  an  account  of  the  birth,  life,  doctriuea, 
precepts,  parables  sell-denial,  crucirixiou.  aud 
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glorious  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Jesus  by 
the  power  of  his  heavenly  Father,  as  the  holy 
confirmation  that  he  was  indeed  the  promised 
Messiah — the  perfect  pattern  and  example. 

20th.  George  and  I  went  to  the  funeral  of 
John  Comly.  Met  at  the  house  at  10  o'clock. 
Many  were  there,  though  it  was  rainy  and 
quite  cool ;  some  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Philadelphia,  &c.  Several  testimonies  were 
borne  at  the  house,  and  several  more  after  the 
interment,  when  a  large  meeting  was  held  in 
the  meeting  house.  The  first  was  the  revival 
of  the  language  quoted  by  the  precious  Friend 
whose  body  had  just  been  committed  to  the 
silent  grave,  about  thirty  years  ago,  at  the 
funeral  of  a  worthy  Friend  of  Bucks  county. 
The  words  were  these  :  "  He  mourns  the  dead 
who  live  as  they  desired."  Some  enlarge- 
ment followed,  which  showed  that  the  best 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  worthy  deceased  is 
for  us  to  live  piously  and  virtuously,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  law  and  Light,  as  he 
did,  and  as  he  desired  others  to  do. 

25th.  Meeting.  My  wife  preached  from 
the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  troubled  sea: 
"  Peace,  be  still,"  and  applied  it  to  the  trou- 
bled mind,  saying,  the  same  power  that  stilled 
the  boisterous  wave  aforetime  could  cause  a 
calm,  if  applied  to  and  trusted  in. 

28^.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  We  have  yet  cause  to  bless  and 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good, 
and  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  He  bringeth 
very  low,  and  raiseth  up  again,  as  seemeth 
good  to  him  ;  all  his  dealings  are  in  wisdom 
— unerring  wisdom.  There  are  some  who 
know  these  things  to  be  true,  having  been 
brought  very  low  and  raised  up  again,  as  from 
the  gates  of  death,  that  they  might  praise  his 
excellent  name.  Oh,  that  all  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonder- 
ful works  to  the  children  of  men.  It  was  a 
time  of  Divine  favor,  and  the  belief  was  ex- 
pressed that  if  all  parents  were  engaged  to 
guard  the  children  from  hurtful  influences, 
and  to  impress  their  tender  minds  with  a  sense 
of  the  love  and  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  importance  of  obeying  the  teachings  of 
Divine  grace,  thus  bringing  them  to  Christ, 
there  would  be  many  raised  up  to  bear  wit. 
ness  to  the  Truth,  and  there  would  be  testi- 
mony bearers  in  every  meeting  of  Friends- 
A  precious  feeling  continued  over  the  meet- 
ing. 

29th.  Quarterly  Meeting.  Very  large — 
John  Hunt  was  impressive  in  testimony. 
Harriet  J.  Moore  also  spoke  to  the  point.  A 
good  meeting. 

Ninth  mo.  8th.  Meeting  well  attended.  My 
wife  spoke  to  our  edification  and  encourage- 
ment. 

15th.  Meeting.    My  feelings  were  similar 


to  those  of  the  Apostle  when  he  said,  "My 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  might  be  saved."  My  heartfelt 
desires  were  that  we  may  all  be  saved.  There 
is  much  instruction  contained  in  the  parables 
of  Jesus,  spoken  nearly  20U0  years  ago,  if  we 
have  in  possession  the  key  that  opens  and  ap- 
plies them  to  our  individual  states.  The  par- 
able of  the  ten  virgins  was  brought  into  view, 
and  the  oil  that  the  wise  had  in  their  vessels, 
which  gave  them  admittance,  was  explained 
to  be  the  supreme  Love  of  God,  which  leads 
into  love  to  our  fellow-creatures  and  a  guarded 
care  to  do  no  injury  to  any,  in  word  or  deed. 

18th.  Meeting.  When  I  saw  Friends  com- 
ing in  and  taking  their  seats,  the  mother  and 
with  her  the  daughter,  I  felt,  Surely  those 
who  are  thus  diligent  will  be  blest.  I  would 
encourage  all  to  be  diligent  in  the  attendance 
of  midweek  meetings ;  there  are  those  who 
feel  it  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  I  am 
glad  so  many  get  out  as  do,  and  of  the  young 
women  a  goodly  number.  A  blessing  will  at- 
tend those,  who,  under  a  right  concern,  do 
not  let  trifles  hinder  them,  but  press  through 
and  persevere. 

It  is  impressed  upon  my  mind,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  that  a  blessing  will  rest 
upon  such  as  are  "  not  slothful  in  business, 
but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  Not 
idlers,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  but  hon- 
estly concerned  to  make  a  right  use  of  their 
time  and  talents,  and  to  fulfil  their  trust  and 
duty  as  faithful  stewards  of  the  manifold  gifts 
and  graces  of  God. 

22d.  My  wife  and  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Briggs.  After  the  fune- 
ral the  meeting  house  was  filled  with  people. 
Way  opened  for  communication,  and  we  were 
both  led  to  bear  public  testimony. 

Tenth  mo.  l'Sth.  Meeting.  My  wife  spoke 
to  edification.  She  addressed  a  state  among 
the  men  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  and  exhorted  them  to  turn  and  look 
on  the  bright  side — to  have  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Divine  Power.  She  was  engaged 
for  the  help  and  encouragement  of  all. 

22d.  We  attended  George  M.  Ivins'  fune- 
ral at  Byberry.  Many  people  collected.  The 
reflection  that  another  immortal  soul  has  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  righteous 
judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  receive  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  is  a  solemn 
consideration.  This  must  be  the  lot  of  each 
one  of  us.  There  is  no  possibility  of  avoiding 
it,  and  when  it  may  come  none  of  us  can  know. 
My  concern  was  not  for  those  who  are  gone, 
but  for  the  living,  that  we  may  be  wise,  and 
so  improve  our  time  and  talents  that  through 
Divine  grace  and  mercy  we  may  be  prepared, 
when  time  to  us  shall  be  no  more,  to  enter  on 
an  Eternity  of  bliss.    The  widow  and  chil- 
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dren  were  addressed-,  and  exhorted  to  lay 
hold  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  "A  father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  widows, 
is  God  in  his  holy  habitation."  May  all  trust 
in  him.  At  the  grave  my  wife  bore  an  impres- 
sive testimony  to  the  Truth,  which  had  a  salu- 
tary and  solemnizing  effect.  We  dined  at  the 
late  residence  of  John  Comly,  and  made  a 
visit  to  his  children,  and  also  to  his  son  Em- 
mor  and  children,  wmose  wife  has  deceased 
since  his  father.  Thence  we  returned  home, 
refreshed  in  spirit. 

Eleventh  mo.  3d.  Meeting.  After  we  had 
sat  some  time  together  in  silence,  my  mind 
was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  speaking 
about  the  child  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  Scripture. 
That  he  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  in  the 
days  of  Herod,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  the  shepherds  that  were  watching 
their  flocks,  and  said,  I  bring  you  good  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  for  there  is  born  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  and  there  ap- 
peared an  heavenly  host  praising  God,  saying, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest :  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  to  men.  The  shepherds  went 
and  found  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger,  as  the 
angels  had  said.  A  very  humble  situation 
indeed  for  one  who  was  designed  for  great 
things  and  to  fill  the  station  he  afterwards 
filled.  There  came  also  wise  men  from  the 
east  to  Jerusalem  in  search  of  the  child,  say- 
ing, Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the 
Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east, 
and  are  come  to  worship  him.  And  being  by 
Herod  directed  to  Bethlehem,  they  went,  and 
the  star  appeared  again  to  them  until  it  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was.  And  when 
they  were  come  into  the  house  they  saw  the 
young  child,  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell 
down  and  worshipped  him,  and  presented 
unto  him  gold,  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
Afterwards,  Herod  endeavored  to  have  the 
young  child  slain.  But  Jesus,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  was  saved  from  Herod's  cruel 
design.  And  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong 
in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of 
God  was  upon  him.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  was  found  in  the  temple,  after 
the  feast  of  the  passover,  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  both  hearing  them 
and  asking  them  questions,  and  all  that  heard 
him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and 
answers.  He  was  doubtless  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  remarkable  child.  Though  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  until  he  was  about  t  hirty 
years  of  age,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  be 
was  engaged  in  humble  industry,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  commandments 
given  to  that  people  by  Moses  under  Divine 
authority.  And  when  he  had  fulfilled  all  the 
rituals  and  righteousness  of  (hut  law  be  be- 
came  prepared  for  a  higher  and  more  glorious 


dispensation,  which  wras  shadowed  forth  by 
the  law,  even  that  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
God  inwardly  revealed.  And  he  being  thus 
clothed,  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  manifest- 
ing that  he  was  the  Messiah — that  prophet 
which  the  Lord  God  had  promised  to  raise 
up,  and  put  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  should 
speak  whatsoever  the  Lord  should  command 
him.  He  gave  forth  many  heavenly  precepts 
and  doctrines,  and  wrought  many  mighty 
works  by  the  Spirit  and  Power  of  God,  giving 
all  the  honor  and  glory  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  as  all  may  read.  It  would  be  well  if 
these  writings  were  more  frequently  and  reve- 
rently read  and  pondered,  setting  forth  as 
they  do  the  dispensations  of  God  to  man  in 
ages  that  are  past.  The  fleshly  body  of  him 
who  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets  be- 
ing crucified  by  wicked  men  without  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  was  raised  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day  by  the  powder  of  the  Father,  as  a 
holy  confirmation  that  he  was  indeed  the 
Messiah,  and  Son  of  God  in  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion. 

(To  be  continued.) 

 •  -«»* —  

For  Friends'  Intelligeijcer. 
FUNERALS. 

The  extravagance  often  exhibited  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead  was  impressively  presented 
to  the  notice  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
the  large  expression  of  unity  which  followed 
was  an  evidence  of  the  general  concern  that 
prevailed  on  the  subject. 

The  following  Minute  appears  in  the  Ex- 
tracts of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  : 

"The  tendency  to  display  and  pageantry 
in  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  cause  of  exer- 
cise, and  it  is  earnestly  advised  that  we  avoid 
the  costly  extravagance  sometimes  indulged 
in  on  these  occasions,  which  is  a  poor  e  vi- 
dence of  love  and  esteem  for  the  departed. 
Nor  should  the  bereaved  relatives  who  may 
be  under  the  chastening  hand  of  affliction  be 
disturbed  by  unnecessary  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  assembled,  mere- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  custom." 

The  allusion  in  the  last  paragraph  is 
probably  more  particularly  applicable  to 
Friends  in  the  country;  but  in  large  Cities 
there  are  other  terms  of  extravagance  and 
display  which  funerals  often  present,  in  which 
members  of  our  Society  are  more  or  less  im- 
plicated. 

The  preparations  of, the  fashionable  under- 
taker.the  adornment  of  the  clothing  of  the  body 
about  to  be  committed  to  the  dust,  the  highly- 
polished  coffin  with  its  expensive  appendages, 
are  all  contrary  to  the  simplicity  which 
Christianity  enjoins,  and  tend  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  to  the 
animal  and  earthly. 
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It  is  questionable  whether  on  these  occa- 
sions a  general  invitation  to  Friends  in  a 
large  city  is  wise.  The  house  of  the  afflicted 
family  is  often  crowded-  to  excess,  and  the 
want  of  punctuality  to  the  hour  in  many, 
often  disturbs  that  quiet  and  solemnity  which 
should  prevail  on  such  occasions. 

The  burial-grounds  are  generally  in  sub- 
urban districts,  and  when  carriages  are  fur- 
nished, even  for  immediate  friends,  the  ex- 
pense is  often  beyond  the  means  of  the  be- 
reaved family,  and  even  when  the  expense  is 
no  barrier,  the  long  procession  of  carriages 
(interfering  too  with  necessary  travel  through 
our  crowded  streets)  is  a  public  display  in- 
consistent with  true  simplicity. 

Of  latter  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  wear  black  dresses  and  crape — or, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  "  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing." In  our  large  cities  stores  have  been 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying 
mourning  habits  to  the  bereaved.  The  writer 
of  this  has  known  of  several  cases  where  these 
expenses  have  been  incurred  to  serious  pecu- 
niary inconvenience,  merely  in  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  fashion,  and  under  the  ab- 
surd idea  of  paying  respect  to  the  deceased. 

It  is  mournful  to  observe  how  many  are  en- 
slaved by  the  customs  and  fashions  which  pre- 
vail around  them,  and  have  not  the  moral  cou- 
rage to  refuse  compliance  with  an  evil  wrhich 
they  feel  to  be  demoralizing  to  the  community. 

In  this  connection,  the  example  of  our 
valued  friend  Joseph  Warner,  late  of  this 
city,  is  worthy  of  being  perpetuated.  He  was 
extensively  known  as  a  man  of  wealth  and 
influence,  not  only  in  the  religious  Society 
to  which  he  belonged,  but  in  the  general  com- 
munity. In  his  many  generous  charities,  he 
wras  careful  to  conceal  his  acts  of  judicious 
benevolence,  and  there  are  many  yet  living 
who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  timely  aid  and 
sympathy  which  he  unostentatiously  rendered. 
Impressed  with  the  needless  expense  and  os- 
tentation which  frequently  prevailed  at  fu- 
nerals, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  bear  testimo- 
ny against  it,  and  left  the  following  commu- 
nication with  a  direction  that  it  should  be 
read  by  an  intimate  friend  to  the  company  as- 
sembled at  his  funeral : 

"  Having  frequently  observed  the  parade 
at  funerals,  I  make  the  request  that  at  mine 
not  more  than  one  carriage  be  employed,  and 
that  no  invitations  be  given.  The  interment 
to  take  place  at  'Fair  Hill,'  and  not  in  any 
special  lot.  And  I  desire  that  all  the  ar- 
rangements connected  therewith  shall  be  in 
the  simplest  manner  possible." 

The  reading  of  this  request  increased  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  large  com- 
pany assembled  remained  together  in  solemn 
quiet  until  the  remains,  in  a  simple  coffin, 


were  carried  from  the  house  to  their  final 
resting-place,  accompanied  by  four  near  rela- 
tives ;  after  which  the  large  company  quiet- 
ly dispersed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  example  of  this  dear  Friend  has  had  its 
influence.  It  is  noticeable  that  some  who 
have  occupied  conspicuous  stations  in  Great 
Britain  have  endeavored  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  their  countrymen,  by  directing  that 
the  ostentation  and  display  so  common  among 
the  ruling  classes  in  that  country,  should  be 
avoided  in  their  interment.  \ 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
late  Charles  Dickens,  who  left  the  following 
directions  in  his  will,  which  are  worthy  of  be- 
ing perpetuated  : 

"  1  emphatically  direct  that  I  be  buried  in 
an  inexpensive,  unostentatious,  and  strictly 
private  manner,  that  no  public  announce- 
ment be  made  of  the  time  or  place  of  my 
burial,  that  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  three 
plain  mourning  coaches  be  employed,  and 
that  those  who  attend  my  funeral  wear  no 
scarf,  cloak,  black  bow,  long  hat-band,  or 
other  such  revolting  absurdity. 

"  I  direct  that  my  name  be  inscribed  in 
plain  English  letters  on  my  tomb,  without 
the  addition  of  '  Mr.'  or  '  Esquire.'  I  con- 
jure my  friends,  on  no  account  to  make  me 
the  subject  of  any  monument,  memorial,  or 
testimonial  whatever." 

By  the  foreign  journals,  we  are  informed 
that  the  directions  given  as  to  his  funeral, 
were  complied  with,  and  we  may  hope  his 
example  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  his 
countrymen. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  been 
considered  by  many  high  professors  as  want- 
ing in  some  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
but  their  example  in  stemming  the  tide 
against  the  corrupt  customs  and  fashions  by 
which  in  every  period  of  their  history  they 
have  been  surrounded,  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  their  fellow  professors  ;  and  unless 
they  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  with  which  they 
have  been  made  free  in  these  respects,  their 
influence  for  good  will  be  greatly  lessened, 
if  not  lost. 

These  observations  have  been  made  in  the 
hope  that  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
our  Society  will  be  directed  to  this  subject,  and 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  stem  the  popular 
current  as  respects  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

Let  every  one  remember  that  compliance 
with  a  corrupt  custom  or  wrong  practice  is 
dangerous  to  individual  and  national  progress ; 
and  that  the  exercise  of  Christian  courage 
and  independence,  while  it  ennobles  and 
strengthens  individual  character,  may  have 
a  mighty  influence  for  good  among  our  as* 
sociates.  X. 

Philada.,  9th  mo.,  1870. 
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LETTER  FROM  ELIAS  HICKS  TO  HUGH  JUDGE, 
OF  OHIO. 

Jericho,  2d  mo.  l$th,  1830. 

Dear  Hugh, — Thy  very  acceptable  letter  of 
the  21st  ultimo,  was  duly  received,  and  read 
with  interest,  tending  to  excite  renewed  sym- 
pathetic, and  mutual  fellow-feeling ;  and 
brought  to  my  remembrance  the  cheering  salu- 
tation of  the  blessed  Jesus,  our  holy  and  per- 
fect pattern  and  example,  to  his  disciples,  viz  : 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  By  which  he  assured  his  disciples 
that,  by  walking  in  the  same  pathway  of 
self-denial  and  the  cross  which  he  trod  to 
blessedness,  they  might  also  overcome  the 
world ;  as  nothing  has  ever  enabled  any 
rational  being,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  to 
overcome  the  spirit  of  the  wTorld,  which  lieth 
in  wickedness,  but  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Some  may  query,  what  is  the  cross  of  Christ  ? 
To  these  I  answer,  it  is  the  perfect  law  of  God 
written  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
heart  of  every  rational  creature,  in  such  in- 
delible characters  that  all  the  power  of  mor- 
tals cannot  erase  nor  obliterate  it.  Neither  is 
there  any  power  or  means  given  or  dispensed 
to  the  children  of  men,  but  this  inward  law 
and  light  by  which  the  true  and  saving 
knowledge  of  God  can  be  obtained.  And  by 
this  inward  law  and  light,  all  will  be  either 
justified  or  condemned,  and  all  be  made  to 
know  God  for  themselves,  and  be  left  without 
excuse,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
and  the  corroborating  testimony  of  Jesus  in 
his  last  counsel  and  command  to  his  disciples, 
not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  until  they 
should  receive  power  from  on  high ;  assuring 
them  that  they  should  receive  power,  when 
they  had  received  the  pouring  forth  of  the 
spirit  upon  them,  which  would  qualify  them 
to  bear  witness  of  him  in  Judea,  Jerusalem, 
Samaria,  and  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth;  which  was  verified  in  a  marvelous 
manner  on  the  day  of  Pentecrst,  when  thous- 
ands were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  in 
one  day.  #  By  which  it  is  evident,  that  nothing 
but  this  inward  light  and  law,  as  it  is  heeded 
and  obeyed,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  make  a  true 
and  real  Christian  and  child  of  God.  And 
until  the  professors  of  Christianity  agree  to 
lay  aside  all  their  non-essentials  in  religion, 
and  rally  to  this  unchangeable  foundation 
and  standard  of  truth,  wars  and  fightings, 
confusion  and  error  will  prevail,  and  the 
angelic  song  cannot  be  heard  in  our  land,  thai 
of  "glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men."  Put  when  all 
nations  are  made  willing  to  make  this  inward 
law  and  light,  the  rule  and  standard  of  all 

their  faith  and  works,  then  W6  shall  be  brought 
to  know  and  believe  alike,  that  i here  is  but 
one   Lord,    one    faith,    and    one  baptism  ; 


one  God  and  Father,  that  is  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  all ;  and  then  will  all  those  glorious 
and  consoling  prophecies,  recorded  in  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth  be  fulfilled.  Isaiah  ii.  4,  "He," 
the  Lord,  "shall  judge  among  the  nations, 
and  rebuke  many  people  :  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation  ;  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more."  Isaiah  xi.  "  The  wolf  also 
shall  dwell  wTith  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf,  and 
the  young  lion,  and  thefatling  together  ;  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow 
and  the  bear  shall  feed  ;  their  young  ones  shall 
lie  down  together;  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child 
shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the 
weaned  child  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's 
den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain  :  for  the  earth,"  that  is 
our  earthly  tabernacles,  "shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea." 

These  scripture  testimonies  give  a  true  and 
correct  description  of  the  gospel  state,  and  no 
rational  being  can  be  a  real  Christian  and 
true  disciple  of  Christ,  until  he  conies  to  know 
all  these  things  verified  in  his  own  experience, 
as  every  man  and  wToraan  has  more  or  less  of 
all  those  different  animal  propensities  and 
passions  in  their  nature ;  and  they  predom- 
inate and  bear  rule,  and  are  the  source  and 
fountain  from  whence  all  wars,  and  every 
evil  work  proceed,  and  will  continue  as  long 
as  man  remains  in  his  first  nature,  and  is 
governed  by  his  animal  spirit  and  propensities, 
which  constitute  the  natural  man,  which 
Paul  tells  us  "  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  This  corroborates 
the  declaration  of  Jesus  to  Nicodomus.  "  that, 
except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  for  "  that  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  (hat  which  is  bom  6J 
the  spirit  is  spirit."  Here  Jesus  assures  us. 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  nothing  hut  spirit  can 
either  see  or  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  this  confirms  Paul's  doctrine,  that  u  as 
many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  are  the 
sons  of  God,"  and  "joint  heirs  with  Christ." 
And  Jesus  assures  us,  by  his  declaration  to 
his  disciples,  .John  xiv.  L6,  17,  "  If  ye  love 

me,  keep  my  commandments;  and  1  will  pray 

the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever,  even  the  spTrit  of  truth,  whom  the  world 
cannot  receive  ;"  that  is,  men  and  women  in 
their  natural  state,  who  have  not  given  up  to 
be  led  by  this  spirit  of  truth,  that  leads  and 
guides  into  all  truth;  "because  they  see  him 
not,  neither  do  they  know  him,  but  ye  know 
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him,  for  lie  dwelleth  with  yon,  and  shall  be  in 
yon."  And  as  these  give  np  to  be  wholly  led 
and  guided  by  him,  the  new  birth  is  brought 
forth  in  them,  and  they  witness  the  truth  of 
another  testimony  of  Paul's,  even  that  of  being 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  had  fore-ordained  that  all  his 
new-born  children  should  walk  in  them,  and 
thereby  show  forth  by  their  fruits  and  good 
works,  that  they  were  truly  the  children  of 
God,  born  of  his  spirit,  and  taught  of  him  ; 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophet, 
that  "  the  children  of  the  Lord  are  all  taught 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  righteousness  they  are 
established,  and  great  is  the  peace  of  his  chil- 
dren." And  nothing  can  make  them  afraid 
that  man  can  do  unto  them:  as  saith  the 
prophet  in  his  appeal  to  Jehovah,  "Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee." 
Therefore,  let  every  one  that  loves  the  truth, 
for  God  is  truth,  "  trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever, 
for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  there  is  everlasting 
strength." 

I  write  these  things  to  thee,  not  as  though 
thou  didst  not  know  them,  but  as  a  witness  to 
thy  experience,  as  "  t  wo  are  better  than  one, 
and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken." 

I  will  now  draw  to  a  close,  with  just  adding, 
for  thy  encouragement^  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
no  new  thing  has  happened  to  us  ;  for  it  has 
ever  been  the  lot  of  the  righteous  to  pass 
through  many  trials  and  tribulations,  in  their 
passage  to  that  glorious,  everlasting,  peaceful, 
and  happy  abode,  where  all  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing come  to  an  end — the  value  of  which  is 
above  all  price ;  for  when  we  have  given  all 
that  we  have  and  can  give,  and  suffered  all 
that  we  can  suffer,  it  is  still  infinitely  below 
its  real  value.  And  if  we  are  favored  to 
gain  an  inheritance  in  that  blissful  and  peace- 
ful abode,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  we 
must  ascribe  it  all  to  the  unmerited  mercy  and 
loving-kindness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
remains  to  be  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 

I  will  now  conclude  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of 
brotherly  love  to  thee  and  thine,  in  which  my 
family  unite,  subscribe  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Elias  Hicks. 

Fur  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION". 
CENTRE  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Was  held  at  Centre,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
Second-day,  5th  inst.  The  meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  on  Seventh-day  preceding. 

Although  the  weather  was  unfavorable  on 
First  day  a  large  number  of  persons,  not  in 
membership,  assembled  with  us,  and  evinced 
by  their  quiet  demeanor  that  they  were  not 
indifferent  to  our  manner  of  worship. 


Two  aged  Friends  were  exercised  in  brief 
testimonies  to  the  universality  of  the  grace  of 
God,  and  "  that  we  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  us,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth 
you  of  all  things,"  &c.  In  the  afternoon  a 
public  meeting  was  again  held,  when  a  feel- 
ing and  practical  discourse  was  delivered  by 
a  beloved  sister,  and  a  pathetic  appeal  was 
made  to  all  present  to  mind  the  light  and 
forego  the  vain  pleasures  of  the  world,  by  a 
Friend  now  in  the  decline  of  life. 

A  flourishing  First-day  school  is  established 
here,  but  on  account  of  the  number  of  Friends 
in  attendance  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  ways  to  get  them 
to  meeting,  it  was  thought  best  to  suspend  its 
exercises  for  the  day. 

A  select  school  for  Friends'  children  is  also 
kept  in  the  meeting-house,  taught  by  a  young- 
Friend  from  New  Jersey,  and  promises  to  be 
a  lasting  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Friends  in 
other  localities  would  do  well  to  follow  this 
example. 

On  Second-day  the  meeting  for  discipline 
was  held,  and  attended  by  about  the  usual 
number  of  members.  The  meeting  for  wor- 
ship closed  with  solemn  supplication. ,  After 
which  the  state  of  Society  was  entered  into, 
and  exhibited  a  wholesome  state  of  affairs. 
Friends  were  encouraged  to  greater  diligence 
in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  when  ap- 
pointed representatives  to  superior  meetings 
not  to  excuse  themselves  too  readily  or  to  let 
the  hindering  things  of  time  prevent  them 
from  attending,  believing  that  in  submission 
to  these  appointments  a  blessing  would  oft- 
times  be  experienced. 

During  the  three  days  on  which  the  meet- 
ings were  held  the  social  mingling  from  house 
to  house,  was  truly  agreeable  and  refreshing. 
An  aged  Friend  remarked  that  it  was  the 
thirty-fifth  year  she  had  entertained  Friends 
there,  and  that  the  annual  return  of  their 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  always  looked  to  by 
her  family  and  herself  as  a  bright  spot  in  their 
pilgrimage  journey.  L. 

our  lord's  prayer. 
Of  all  the  sweet  and  blessed  influences  which 
surround  and  sustain  us,  it  is  precisely  those 
w7hich  are  most  essential  to  our  well  being  of 
which  we  are  least  appreciative.  This  is  be- 
cause our  kind  and  loving  Father  makes 
them  so  constant  with  us  that  we  never  know 
what  it  is  to  need  them,  and  we  become  as 
unconscious  of  their  existence,  and  of  their 
helping  power,  as  we  are  of  the  beat  of  our 
own  hearts  or  the  labor  of  our  lungs.  So,  too, 
words  to  which  we  have  listened  from  our 
childhood  satisfy  us  by  their  familiar  sound, 
and  we  forget  to  weigh  their  meaning,  and 
fail  to  receive  from  them  much  good  which 
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they  are  capable  of  imparting  to  us.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  prayer  which  our 
Lord  taught  to  His  disciples  and  through 
them  to  us.  Its  words  have  been  on  our  lips 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  but  do  we 
discern  its  full  meaning  and  draw  sustenance 
from  it  for  our  daily  lives?  Let  us  weigh 
well  these  utterances,  and  try  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  them. 

"  Our  Father  :"  This  is  not  a  mere  mode  of 
expression,  an  "open  sesame"  to  admit  us  to 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  but  the  glad  out- 
burst of  a  grateful,  loving  heart  at  finding  it- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  beloved  Parent. 
"  OUR  Father;"  not  my  Father,  but  Father 
of  us  all  —  of  all  Thy  children,  whom  we 
brin^  now  in  our  loving  hearts,  as  true  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  begging  of  Thee  to  bless  them. 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven" — not  in 
the  heaven  high  above  us  to  which  we  look 
up  sometimes  with  reverent  eye,  but  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens— in  that  kingdom  of  heav- 
en of  which  our  Saviour  so  often  made  men- 
tion, and  which  is  the  source  from  which  all 
our  spiritual  blessings  proceed.  "  Hallowed 
be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Ob- 
serve self  is  forgotten  and  all  selfish  wants, 
and  the  cry  of  our  heart  is  only  this  :  "  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done."  When 
this  is  indeed  our  soul's  first  desire,  shall  we 
not  then,  and  only  then,  be  in  fit  state  to  do 
our  part  in  the  great  work  of  establishing 
God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  shall  it  not 
then  have  already  found  a  place,  even  in  our 
own  hearts? 

Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  in  right  spirit 
pray,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
which  shall  become  to  us  less  a  petition  than 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  God  for  our  daily  sustenance. 
"  Lead  us  not  into"  (or  rather  lead  us  up  out 
of)  "temptation," — deliver  us  from  the  evil 
of  sin — "  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen"  and  Amen. 

This  prayer  differs  from  the  natural  prayer 
of  the  heart,  in  that  its  first  outburst  is  in  be- 
half of  others.  Prayer  maybe  sincere  and 
very  fervent,  and  yet  selfish  and  a  promoter 
of  selfishness.  To  beg  earnestly  of  God  that 
He  will  supply  all  our  own  needs,  even  though 
they  be  our  highest  needs,  and  to  cry  to  Him 
that  He  will  give  His  best  and  holiest  gifts 
to  those  we  love  the  best,  does  not  enlarge 
our  hearts,  however  much  it  may  elevate  or 
purify  them.  But  to  throw  our  whole  souls 
into  a  fervent  petition   for  the  good  of  the 

whole  human  race  helps  us  to  love  them  even 
as  we  love  ourselves,  and  brings  us  into  a 
true  oneness  with  our  Master  and  our  Friend, 
May  we  all  who  loveour  Lord  enter  into  His 


Spirit,  so  that  we  may  pray  as  He  prayed, 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 
—  Christian  Register.  M.  S.  B. 

_  — <  (.>.  - —  

FLATTERY. 

St.  Paul,  in  warning  the  Christians  at  Ephe- 
sus  against  certain  sins  of  the  tongue,  uses  a 
word  which,  if  we  may  take  it  in  the  sense  it 
very  commonly  bears,  affords  a  most  expres- 
sive description  of  many  forms  of  mischievous 
talk.  He  charges  them  not  to  let  any  "  cor- 
rupt communication"  proceed  out  of  their 
mouth.  Perhaps  the  image  which  the  word 
calls  up  was  not  distinctly  present  to  his  mind  ; 
but  it  might  have  been,  for  it  is  &  very  just 
one.  The  word  is  used  to  describe  vegetables, 
meat  and  fish  which  are  beginning  to  go  bad  ; 
and  there  are  some  people  whose  conversation 
is  quite  as  unwholesome  as  food  which  is  not 
quite  fresh.  Unsound  itself,  it  injures  the 
moral  health  and  vigor  of  those  who  listen  to 
it  

Among  the  kinds  of  speech  which  answer 
the  Apostle's  description,  flattery  is  one  of  the 
worst.  The  most  fatal  kind  of  flattery  is  that 
in  which  there  is  truth  enough  to  sweeten  the 
bitter  taste  of  positive  falsehood.  Praise  the 
scholarship  of  a  dunce  who  has  been  thrice 
"  plucked,"  the  munificence  of  a  miser,  the 
eloquence  of  an  orator  to  whom  no  mortal 
will  listen  except  at  his  own  dinner-table,  the 
courage  of  a  coward  who  turns  pale  at  a  thun- 
der-storm, and  has  never  crossed  the  Channel 
through  the  fear  of  being  drowned,  and  you 
will  do  no  great  harm.  It  is  when  you  dwell 
upon  and  heighten  the  advantages  upon  which 
a  man  plumes  himself,  that  you  nurse  his 
vanity.  It  is  when  you  expatiate  on  his  real 
excellencies  and  powers  that  you  inflict  upon 
him  the  worst  injury.  The  perfect  charm  of 
generosity  is  when  it  thinks  of  nothing  except 
the  misery  it  relieves,  the  ignorance  it  in- 
structs, the  vice  it  reclaims  :  if  you  insist  upon 
making  benevolence  conscious  of  itself,  by 
fawningly  contrasting  the  niggardliness  oi  a 
man's  friends  and  neighbors  with  bis  own  free- 
handed bountifulness,  you  help  to  impair  its 
simplicity  and  degrade  its  nobleness.  Talk 
to  a  man  of  real  genius  as  though  he  were  al- 
ready crowned  with  amaranth  and  enthroned 
among  the  stars,  and  you  cherish  a  conceit 
which  may  imperil  his  future  triumphs.  Talk 
habitually  about  the  defalcations  and  the 
scarcely  disguised  dishonesties  of  rival  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  a  man  who  is 
proud  of  his  integrity,  ami  you  encourage  a 
self-satisfaction  which  may  issue  in  his  moral 
ruin. 

I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that  wc should 
look  upon  noble  deeds  ami  great  powers  witli 

cold  indifference.  To  admire  what  is  admira- 
ble is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  despise  what  is 
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worthless.  There  are  children  and  men  who 
need  praise  as  much  as  flowers  need  sunshine. 
They  have  no  faith  in  themselves,  and  only 
learn  what  they  can  do  at  second-hand ;  the 
confidence  and  approbation  of  others  give 
them  courage  and  hope.  With  some  men  the 
fear  of  failure  makes  failure  certain,  and  their 
strength  is  gone  when  men  do  not  recognize 

it  

Nearly  everything  depends  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  speaker.  Honest  approbation  sel- 
dom inflates  vanity.  It  is  when  we  praise  a 
man  in  order  to  win  his  good  opinion  for  our- 
selves, that  we  are  likely  to  give  him  too  good 
an  opinion  of  him?elf.  The  selfishness  of  the 
motive  will  somehow  corrupt  even  the  most 
truthful  words,  and  make  them  as  rotten  and 
unwholesome  as  the  falsehoods  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous sycophant. —  Good  Words. 
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Erratum.— In  the  essay  on  "Conventional  Un- 
truths" published  in  last  number,  in  line  18  read 
untruthfulness  instead  of  truthfulness. 


Systematized  Effort. — A  friend  writing 
from  the  State  of  Iowa  suggests,  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  our  subscribers  and 
aiding  our  Agent  in  his  collections,  that 
Monthly  Meetings  should  interest  themselves 
on  this  subject,  and  endeavor  to  have  the  "In- 
telligencer" introduced  into  every  family  of 
Friends.  He  proposes  the  appointment  of  a 
general  agent  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  that 
each  Monthly  Meeting  appoint  a  sub-agent 
to  receive  names  and  money  for  the  general 
agent :  (the  compensation  for  his  trouble  to 
be  what  is  usual  in  the  case  of  clubs:)  that 
these  agents  should  be  persons  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  paper,  and  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  increase  its  circulation.  The  sugges- 
tion seems  to  us  a  good  one.  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  State  of  Iowa,  but  many  other 
places. 

When  we  consider  the  systematic  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  that  other  religious  societies 
make  to  interest  and  call  into  activity  their 
own  members  by  means  of  periodicals  and 
other  publications,  should  we  not  be  stimula- 
ted to  follow  their  example,  as  regards  the 
adoption  of  proper  means  for  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  our  principles  and  testimonies 
and  awakening  an  interest  in  them.  Indi- 


vidual interest  and  effort  may  do  much  ;  but 
systematized,  effort,  much  more. 

The  Editors  of  the  "  Intelligencer"  would 
gladly  see  their  list  of  subscribers  so  increased 
as  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  price  and 
thus  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  mem- 
bers. We  desire  that  the  zeal  and  interest 
manifested  by  our  Iowa  correspondent  may 
be  can  ied  out  into  action  by  all  who  desire  the 
prosperity  of  the  "  Intelligencer." 


Misrepresentation. — Sometime  ago  the 
4<  Monthly  Eecord,"  an  English  periodical, 
published  a  statement  relative  to  Eiias  Hicks, 
which  was  so  glaringly  untrue  that  we  deemed 
a  contradiction  of  it  in  our  paper  unnecessa- 
ry ;  especially,  as  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
meet  the  eye  of  many,  if  any,  of  the  readers 
of  the  "  Record,"  and  in  our  own  country  we 
believed  the  statement  could  not  obtain  cred- 
ence. But  recently,  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  it  with  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
Friends,  that  "  The  Intelligencer"  had  been 
remiss  in  not  having  promptly  met  this  mis- 
representation with  a  well  authenticated  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
seizure  which  ended  in  the  death  of  our  dear 
friend,  E.  H.  A  Friend  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter has  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  "  Monthly 
Record,"  a  brief  article  containing,  perhaps, 
all  that  need  now  be  said  on  the  subject,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"  In  the  12th  mo.  number  of  the  "  Monthly 
Record"  published  in  Birmingham,  England, 
is  an  article  under  the  heading  of  "  Visit  of 
our  friends,  Wm.  Robinson  and  Henry  Binns, 
to  America."  Among  other  details  the  writer 
says  :  "  On  the  13th  (of  11th  mo.)  our  friends 
attended  Lyndgrove  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
at  Lyndville,  which  was  largely  attended. 
While  at  Lyndville  they  were  the  guests  of 
Jervis  Johnson.  Joseph  D.  Hoag  is  here  (re- 
marks one  of  our  friends)  attending  the  Quar- 
terly, and  is  also  staying  at  Jervis  Johnson's. 
He  is  very  interesting  company,  having  trav- 
elled extensively.  Speaking  of  the  late  Elias 
Hicks,  he  said,  the  seizure  which  ended  in 
his  death,  took  place  while  he  was  writing  a 
letter  wherein  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
blood  ,  of  Christ  had  no  more  efficacy  in  the 
salvation  of  man,  than  that  of  a  dog !  and 
that  when  he  had  got  thus  far,  he  fell,  pen  in 
hand,  and  never  spoke  again  !" 

The  true  statement  of  the  case  as  given  in 
his  printed  journal  is  that  "just  when  he  had 
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finished  the  letter  alluded'  to  (in  which  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  not  mentioned,)  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  paralytic  affection  under  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  became  gradually  weaker ; 
but  his  mind  remained  established  in  great 
peace  and  serenity,  and  on  the  27th  of  2nd 
mo.,  1830,  he  calmly  expired,  aged  nearly 
eighty- two  years." 

The  memorial  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  states,  that  "  On 
First-day  morning,  the  14th  of  2d  mo.  last, 
he  was  engaged  in  his  room,  writing  to  a 
friend,  until  a  little  after  ten  o'clock,  when 
he  returned  to  that  occupied  by  the  family, 
apparently  just  attacked  by  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion, which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his' right  side  and  of  the  power  of  speech. 

Being  assisted  to  a  chair  near  the  fire,  he 
manifested  by  signs,  that  the  letter  which  he 
had  just  finished,  and  which  had  been  dropped 
by  the  way,  should  be  taken  care  of;  and  on 
its  being  brought  to  him  appeared  satisfied, 
and  manifested  a  desire  that  all  should  sit 
down  and  be  still,  seemingly  sensible  that  his 
labors  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  only  de- 
sirous of  quietly  waiting  the  final  change. 
The  solemn  composure  at  the  time  manifest 
in  his  countenance  was  very  impressive,  in- 
dicating that  he  was  sensible  that  the  time  of 
his  departure  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  death  brought  no  terror  with  it.  Du 
ring  his  last  illness,  his  mental  faculties  were 
occasionally  obscured,  yet  he  was  at  times 
enabled  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  those 
around  him,  that  all  was  well,  and  that  he 
felt  nothing  in  his  way." 

On  re-perusing  the  letter  alluded  to,  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  the  "  Journal  of 
Elias  Hicks,"  it  seemed,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances,  to  be  a  dying  testi- 
mony full  and  clear,  to  the  efficacy  of  that 
Divine  power  which  had  been  his  guide 
through  life,  and  his  support  and  ground  of 
hope  in  the  hour  of  death.  As  many  of  our 
readers  may  not  have  access  to  the  "Jour- 
nal," we  give  the  letter  entire  in  the  present 
number. 

Marriage  Notices. — Such  notices  sent  us 
for  publication  must  state  whether  they  were 
accomplished  under  the  care  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting.  If  accomplished  by  Friends'  cere- 
mony but.  not  under  the  care  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  Editors  should  be  informed 
whether  the  parties  are  members  of  our  Reli- 
gious Society. 

MARRIED. 

MERCER — HICKS. —On  Fifth-day,  the  8th  Inst., 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  Eugene  P.  Mercer  of  Sennet  Square,  to 

Mary  B.  Hicks,  daughter  of  Elias  and  the  late  Anne 
S.  Hicks  of  London  Grove,  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


DIED. 

From  tha  "  Silrer  Lake  Sun,:'  X.  Y. 
COCKS. — At  Decatur,  on  the  1st  of  Seventh 
month,  1870,  Stephen  Edwin  Cocks,  aged  30  years. 
He  was  an  assistant  agent  of  the  M.  C.  R.  R.,  and 
while  engaged  in  coupling  cars  by  the  platform  of 
the  freight-house,  was  crushed  between  the  car  and 
the  platform,  and  so  much  injured  that  he  lived 
but  two  and  a  half  hours.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
strictest  integrity,  of  exemplary  habits,  industrious, 
enterprising  and  kind.  He  made  many  warm  friends 
both  here  and  at  Decatur.  His  loss  will  be  seri- 
ously felt  by  all  who  knew  him. 

L4RKIN. — At  his  residence  in  Bethel,  Delaware 
Co. ,  Pa.,  on  the  11th  of  Eighth  month.  1870,  William 
Larkin,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed 
elder  of  Concord  Monthly  MeetiBg.  During  his  ill- 
ness of  twelve  weeks,  his  mind  remained  apparently 
unimpaired,  and  his  love  for  his  friends  unabated. 
We  doubt  not  that  hia  purified  spirit  received  the 
welcome  invitation  of  4i  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

CALEY.— On  Second-day,  the  29th  of  Eighth  mo., 
Samuel  Caley,  Sr.,  in  the  SOtli  year  of  his  age. 
The  deceased  was,  for  several  years,  an  elder  in 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  aDd  many  of  those 
who  were  exercised  in  the  ministry,  knew  him  as 
one  ever  rea  ly  to  assist  them  in  their  religious  con- 
cerns. He  was  not  a  "Birth- rirght  member  in  the  Soci- 
ety," and  often  spoke  of  his  mental  conflicts  before  he 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  adopt  the  profession  and 
the  garb  of  Friends.  As  he  became  couvinced  of 
the  importance  of  our  testimonies,  he  yielded  to  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  best  calculated  to  promote 
his  spiritual  welfare,  and  in  his  latter  days  was  con- 
cerned to  call  the  attention  of  others  to  a  living 
Faith  in  the  power  which  had  brought  peace  and 
satisfaction  to  his  own  miud.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  little  meeting  held  at  New  own  Square, 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  oc- 
casionally offered  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to 
Friends  and  neighbors  who  attended  the  meeting, 
who  will  now  miss  from  among  thein,  oue  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  with  confidence  and 
esteem.    H  s  close  was  calm  and  peaceful. 

GriLLINGlHAM. — Died  at  his  residence  in  Howard 
County  on  the  13th  ult.,  Edward  Gilliughaui ;  a 
member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was 
buried  in  Friends'  ground,  Baltimore. 

NEEDLES. — Died  at  the  residence  of  her  brother. 
John  Needles,  on  the  30th  day  of  Eighth  mo., 
Elizabeth  Needles,  iu  the  8ls1   veir  of  her  .u;e  ;  a 
member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting.    She  WW 
one  of  those  who  lived  a  quiet,  useful  life. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Friends'  Meetiug- 
house,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  7th -day,  10th  mo.  l.'dh, 
at  10  o'clock.  Reports  and  delegates  are  requested 
from  the  several  organizations  within  its  limits,  ani 
Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings.  Essays,  &c,  bearing  on 
the  cause,  will  be  acceptable. 


The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  place 
Sixth-day  eveuiug,  14th  iust.,  at  7  J  o'clock. 

DnOAAl  Comly,  Cl*rl; 
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FIRST- PAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Race  Street  First-day- 
School,  will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room, 
on  Fourth -day  evening,  Ninth  mo.  28th,  at  8  o'clock. 
The  attendance  of  Friends  generally  is  invited. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  25th,  Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

11       "  Centre,  Va.,  3J  P.M. 

"       "  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

10th  mo.  2,  Fraukford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 

"        "  Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"       "  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 

"  Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"       "  Jericho,  L.  I., '11  A.M. 

"       "  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  3^  P.M. 

"       "  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  spirit  that  breathed  through  thy  short 
epistle,  often  rises  up  as  sweet  incense  in  my  oft 
exercised  mind.  Evidences  of  devotedness  to 
the  Lord's  work  and  service  in  the  young  are 
cheering  and  encouraging  to  those  whose  sun 
is  near  setting  and  who  have  been  willing  to 
bear  their  burthens  and  perform  their  day's 
work  in  the  day-time,  and  who  feel  that  the 
testimonies  given  us  to  bear  must  soon  rest  on 
the  young  or  fall  to  the  ground.  Reverence 
to  our  Greater  and  love  to  our  fellow-heirs  of 
eternity,  raises  a  strong  desire  that  they  may 
continue  to  be  borne  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
has  required  them  of  one  generation  after  an- 
other ;  they  are  therefore  both  ancient  and 
new  to  the  enlightened  and  obedient  soul, 
and  the  welfare  of  all  as  much  depend  upon 
their  faithful  support  by  this  and  coming 
generations  as  by  that  that  is  past. 

We  need  not  expect  or  seek  for  any  other 
principle  to  guide  us  than  that  which  the 
Holy  Jesus  termed  "  the  Spirit  of  Truth." 
The  Apostle  calls  it  "  the  grace  of  God  that 
hath  appeared  to  all  men."  And  George 
Fox  called  it  "  the  Light  within."  This  leads 
and  teaches  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross  as 
the  only  way  to  the  glorious  crown  of  peace. 

Could  I  say  anything  to  encourage  thee  to 
continue  in  faithful  obedience  to  its  renewed 
unfoldings  of  duty,  gladly  would  I  do  so.  I 
sometimes  fear  that  the  young  may  be  de- 
terred from  a  full  dedication  to  Him  who 
calls  for  the  whole  heart,  when  they  see  some 
called  to  go  at  their  Master's  bidding,  greatly 
in  the  cross  to  the  creaturely  will.  But  so 
far  as  I  have  been  concerned  in  these  labors 
that  are  mortifying  to  human  nature,  I  can 
bear  testimony  that  He  is  not  an  hard  Mas- 
ter, but  as  His  wisdom  is  unsearchable  so 


His  goodness  is  unbounded.  Fear  not  to  fol 
low  Him  whithersoever  He  may  lead  thee. 
He  will  be  to  thee  a  present  helper  in  the 
needful  time,  whether  it  be  in  the  moment  of 
temptation  or  labor;  and  in  affliction  He  will 
be  thy  consolation,  thy  refuge,  and  a  strong 
tower  into  which  thou  canst  flee  to  be  safe, 
"  though  the  world  may  cease  to  afford  rest 
to  thy  soul." 

I  do  not  write  these  things  from  a  belief 
that  thou  art  ignorant  of  them,  far  from  it. 
I  believe  thou  knowestthem  to  be  true  in  thy  I 
own  experience,  but  they  have  risen  up  be- 
fore me  as  I  took  the  pen.  The  preservation 
of  our  Society  and  the  maintainance  of  the 
various  testimonies  emanating  from  the  fun- 
damental principle  we  profess  to  be  governed  by, 
seems  to  lie  nearer  and  dearer  to  my  best  feel- 
ing as  I  advance  nearer  to  the  final  close  of  all 
things  here.  I  believe  our  testimony  to  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  is  too  much  underrated 
and  overlooked  in  this  day  by  many  who  do 
not  consider  how  much  the  happiness  of 
mankind  would  be  promoted  by  putting  it  in 
practice.  How  much  time  and  money  and 
anxiety  to  get  riches  might  be  saved  by  that 
Christian  humility  that  is  content  with  things 
necessary,  decent,  clean  and  comfortable. 

I  trust  we  are  allied  in  heavenly  affinity,  I 
and  for  this  there  is  the  highest  authority, — 
"  one  is  your  Master  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  | 
Thine  of  some  time  since  was  truly  accepta- 
ble, though  my  pen  has  not  so  soon  manifest- 
ed it  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  there  had 
not  been  a  continual  engagement  of  hands ;  1 
meanwhile  there  has  been  mental  intercourse,  j 
for  ours  has  been  no  common  affection,  but  a 
love  like  that  of  David  and  Jonathan,  in 
which  our  spirits  were  united  in  holy  brother- 
hood.  Cousin  E.'s  letter  of  affecting  contents 
reached  us  this  afternoon.    Truly  not  only 
relatives  and  individuals,  but  Society  may 
mourn  a  loss  so  irreparable,  and  yet  when  we 
take  a  more  exalted  and  less  selfish  view,  'tis  j 
for  her  I  trust  only  a  centering  in  the  mansions 
of  rest  at  an  earlier  period.    Still,  to  human  I 
nature  it  is  no  small  effort  to  loosen  its  earth- 
ly links.    Ah,  full  well  do  I  know  what  I  say  ] 
— not  soon  shall  I  forget  the  days  with  sorrow 
darkened  o'er. 

Our  meeting  was  very  small  to-day  both  S. 
and  self  were  there.  To  me  it  was  a  season 
of  interest,  and  I  remember  that  in  the  initia- 
tion of  the  disciples,  when  called,  they  imme- 
diately left  the  net  or  cast  aside  the  garment 
and  obeyed  the  heavenly  invitation.  Oh  that 
we,  my  dear  cousin,  might  act  thus  wisely, 
and  yield  ready  compliance  to  every  duty. 

Tenacity  of  purpose  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  success  in  whatever  you  under- 
take.   You  must  learn  to  hold  it. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  AN  INDIAN  DIFFICULTY. 

The  following  account  of  the  settlement  of 
lan  Indian  difficulty,  by  our  friend  Edward 

I  Painter,  Agent  for  the  Omaha  Indians,  Ne- 

j  braska,  is  published  in  the  Boston  Advocate 
of  Peace. 

Omaha  Agency,  Neb.,  5th  mo.  1,  1870. 

I  A.  H.  Pickering,  Chicago,  111., — 

Dear  friend, — I  cheerfully  comply  with  thy 

E  request  to  give  a  little  sketch  of  my  adven- 

|  tures  in  recovering  some  ponies  stolen  from 

I  the  Omaha  Indians. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  by  President 

:  Grant  of  the  humane  system  of  treating  the 

i  Indians  which  is  known  in  common  parlance 
as  "  the  Quaker  policy,"  I  was  sent  out  as 

1  agent  for  the  Omahas,  a  tribe  numbering  about 
1000,  located  on  a  fine  reservation  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Nebraska. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  here,  three  Kaw 
Indians  came  one  night  and  seized  eighteen 
of  the  Omaha  ponies,  and  decamped  with 
them,  making  a  successful  retreat  with  their 

I  booty  to  their  own  reservation  in  Kansas, 
some  400  miles  distant  from  here.  With 

j  characteristic  cunning  they  passed  directly 
through  the  reservations  of  the  Otoes  and 
Missourians  on  their  way  home,  with  a  view 

i  of  beguiling  their  pursuers.  This  stratagem 
proved  successful.  On  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  time  of  the  robbery,  the  Omahas  were 
thrown  into  great  confusion  on  account  of  the 
missing  ponies,  and  came  to  me  as  their  agent, 
to  get  permits  to  leave  the  reservation,  and  go 
in  pursuit  of  them.  After  some  hesitation  I 
granted  their  request,  on  condition  that  they 
would  not  attempt  to  recapture  them  if  found 
in  the  possession  of  other  Indians,  but  return 
directly  and  report  to  me,  so  that  I  could  take 
proper  steps  to  have  them  restored  to  the 
rightful  owners.  An  expedition  of  twenty- 
eight  Omahas  was  soon  got  up,  who  set  off 
afoot  on  the  trail  of  the  lost  ponies.  This  led 
them  directly  to  the  reserve  of  the  Otoes  and 
Missourians,  as  above  stated.  The  ruse  of  the 
crafty  Kaws  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  pre- 
sumed treachery  of  the  friendly  Otoes  was  re- 
taliated by  the  Omahas  entering  their  reserve, 
and  helping  themselves  to  a  like  number  of 
their  cherished  little  ponies.  With  these  they 
made  off;  but  unluckily  for  the  party,  they 
were  detected  in  the  act.  The  Otoes  came 
swarming  out  of  their  tepees  ;  and  having  sur- 
rounded and  captured  the  little  band  of  Oma- 
has, they  fell  on  them  and  beat  them  most  un- 
mercifully with  their  stout  horse-whips  of 
heavy  plaited  raw  hides.   They  then  Bent  nine 

of  them  adrift,  sore  and  bleeding  ;  and  de- 
tained the  rest  as  prisoners. 

I  was  absent  from  the  reservation  on  the 
ay  the  nine  released  prisoners  returned,  and 


my  way  home  in  the  evening,  leading  by  one 
of  the  principal  Indian  villages,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  an  unusual  din  before  reaching 
the  encampment ;  and  on  coming  in  full  view 
of  the  clustered  huts  and  tepees,  a  novel  scene 
was  presented  to  my  view.  The  whole  place 
was  illuminated  with  unwonted  fires. 

The  nine  captives  had  reached  their  homes  ; 
the  fate  of  their  nineteen  companions  remained 
unknown ;  and  the  voice  of  woe  and  lamentation 
for  the  departed  went  up  from  the  assembled 
throng,  beneath  the  star-lit  sky,  in  one  long 
and  piteous  wail.  The  scene  was  wild  and  im- 
pressive beyond  description.  Each"  stricken 
heart  sent  forth  its  own  peculiar  note  of  woe. 
For  more  than  a  mile  the  wild  lament  could 
be  heard  over  the  undulating  prairie. 

On  the  morrow  the  Indians  met  with  their 
agent  to  devise  means  to  procure  the  release 
of  their  companions  and  the  restoration  of 
their  cherished  ponies.  I  took  occasion  to 
reprimand  some  for  the  violation  of  express 
instructions  in  entering  the  Otoe  reserve  to 
secure  restitution  by  the  hand  of  violence ; 
and  commented  on  the  lamentable  results. 

However,  to  make  the  best  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  decided  to  get  up  a  peace 
expedition,  to  proceed  to  the  Otoe  reservation 
and  have  the  whole  affair  amicably  adjusted. 

The  delegation  was  to  consist  of  the  agent, 
and  a  select  few  of  the  most  orderly  of  the 
chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe.  It  was  ex- 
pressly understood  that  no  weapons  of  offence 
or  defence,  of  any  kind  whatever,  were  to  be 
taken  by  one  of  the  company.  A  white  flag 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  set  out  on  the  following 
day.  Before  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
however,  the  nineteen  captive  Omahas. having 
been  released  from  durance,  reached  their 
homes,  and  reported  that  the  lost  ponies  were 
stolen  by  the  Kaws,  and  that  the  Otoes  were 
not  guilty  of  the  theft.  This  led  to  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  agent  of  the  Kaws,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  had  just  started  out  on 
a  buffalo  hunt  and  had  taken  the  stolen  po- 
nies along  with  them.  The  Kaw  agent,  how- 
ever, agreed  to  inform  me  when  they  returned, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  I  may  here  remark 
that  the  practice  of  pony-Stealing  among  the 
Indians  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light  18 
ordinary  thieving,  and  generally  originates  on 
this  wise. 

Where  amicable  relations  subsist  between 
neighboring  tribes,  a  company  will  start  off 
together  to  pay  a  friendly  visit,  on  whieh  oc- 
casion it  is  expected  that  the  entertaining 
party  will  get  up  what  is  called  a  pipe-dance, 
and  after  a  jovial  time  present  the  visitors  with 
a  number  of  ponies,  varying  from  ten  to  forty 
in  number.  These  are  brought  home  in  tri- 
umph and  distributed  among  the  friends  of 
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the  visitors.  These  transactions,  however, 
fully  exemplify  what  is  sometimes  known  as 
Indian  gifts  ;  for  it  is  expected  that  a  like 
number  of  as  valuable  ponies  will  be  given 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  visitors  to  become 
the  visited  ;  and  if  the  standard  of  reciprocal 
value  is  not  reached,  the  aggrieved  party  will 
sally  out  and  help  themselves  to  enough  to 
restore  the  equilibrium. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  After 
a  time  the  Kaw  agent  wrote  to  say  that  his 
tribe  had  returned  from  the  hunt,  and  brought 
the  stolen  ponies  with  them.  So  a  council 
was  held,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  smoking  of 
Killi  Kinick  through  the  long  handles  of  their 
tomahawk  pipes,  now  happily  converted  into 
the  symbolical  calumet  of  peace,  it  was  de- 
cided that  I  should  take  two  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  and  the  U.  S.  interpreter  of  the  tribe, 
and  proceed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kaw 
Agency,  some  400  or  500  miles  by  railroad, 
in  hopes  of  recovering  the  stolen  ponies.  This 
was  quite  an  adventure  for  the  Indians  ;  and 
they  decked  themselves  out  in  their  finest  at- 
tire. I  may  here  remark  that  this  was  an  un- 
usual proceeding  ;  the  custom  being  to  leave 
the  wrong  unredressed  until  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity offers  to  retaliate  in  kind.  The  time 
having  arrived  for  us  to  set  out  on  the  expe- 
dition, we  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the 
agency,  when  on  passing  one  of  the  encamp- 
ments, a  chief  of  our  party  gave  a  whoop  to 
one  of  his  companions  at  the  camp,  and  get- 
ting out  of  the  wagon,  he  laid  something  down 
on  the  road,  which  I  found  was  a  pistol  that 
he  had  about  his  person,  which  I  had  not  ob- 
served. This  he  did  on  account  of  his  know- 
ing my  disapproval  of  his  bearing  any  kind 
of  warlike  weapons  about  him.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey,  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  our  innocence,  being  the  only  weapons 
of  defence  which  we  bore  with  us.  After 
many  adventures  which  I  have  not  time  here 
to  relate,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Council 
Grove,  within  about  four  miles  of  the  Kaw 
agency. 

Here  we  met  with  a  number  of  the  Kaw  In- 
dians, who,  using  nearly  the  same  dialect  as 
the  Omahas,  soon  learned  the  object  of  our 
visit,  and  were  not  slow  in  letting  their  com- 
panions on  the  reservation  know  that  a  party 
of  Omahas  with  their  agent  had  come  to  re- 
cover the  stolen  ponies. 

Among  the  Kaws  to  whom  this  intelligence 
came,  was  Wah-ti-an-gah,  a  desperate  fellow 
of  the  tribe,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
little  party  that  stole  the  Omaha  ponies. 
What  one  Indian  knows  is  soon  common  to 
the  tribe,  and  the  news  of  our  arrival  spread 
like  wild-fire.  After  resting  awhile  at  Coun- 
cil Grove,  wTe  proceeded  on  our  journey  in  an 
open  wagon.    I  should  have  mentioned  that 


before  our  arrival  at  our  destination,  the  Kaw 
agent  had  been  superseded  by  a  new  appointee 
of  President  Grant's,  and  happening  to  meet 
with  the  retiring  agent,  he  agreed  to  proceed 
with  us  to  his  recent  head- quarters.  So  we 
set  out  together,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Kaw  reserve,  before  we 
met  several  Indians  of  the  tribe  riding  very 
fast,  and  appearing  much  excited.  They  said 
something  to  us  hastily  and  passed  on.  At 
last  one  of  them  told  us  we  had  better  hurry 
on  to  the  agency,  or  we  might  have  trouble. 
We  found  too  that  the  new  agent  was  from 
home,  which  was  a  matter  of  regret.  We  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  distance  farther  on  our 
journey,  till  we  discovered  two  Indians  fully 
armedj  riding  furiously  toward  us. 

One  of  them  was  Wa-ti-an-gah.  They  came 
sweeping  along  over  the  prairie,  and  crossing 
the  road  in  front  of  us,  they  took  a  circuit 
around  our  vehicle,  and  planted  themselves  in 
the  iQad  directly  in  front  of  us  in  a  very  men- 
acing attitude.  "  Wa-ti-an  gah  carried  a  short 
rifle,  beside  other  deadly  weapons.  His  com- 
panion had  a  long  spear-looking  instrument 
in  his  hand,  that  one  might  suppose  would  be 
a  very  uncomfortable  thing  to  have  thrust  into 
the  flesh.  Wah-ti-an-gah  was  a  square-built, 
powerful-looking  Indian  ;  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  race.  He  sat  upon  his  fleet  pony,  proud, 
erect  and  stately,  with  flashing  eyes  and  scowl- 
ing brow.  He  said  but  little,  and  to  the  ex- 
planations of  the  retiring  agent,  he  scarcely 
deigned  a  reply. 

A  little  conference  was  held  among  our 
band,  and  the  ex-agent  suggested  a  return  to 
Council  Grove.  However,  I  did  not  feel  like 
doing  that,  and  was  happily  favored  with  a 
feeling  of  quietness  and  serenity.  Our  Indians, 
meantime,  were  as  calm  as  a  summer  morning 
on  the  prairies.  They  realized  in  a  measure, 
no  doubt,  that  truth  and  justice  were  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds, and  this  sublime  truth  was  amply  il- 
lustrated at  this  critical  juncture.  The  knit 
brow  of  Wah-ti-an-gah  gradually  relaxed,  and 
his  towering  form  assumed  less  of  its  stateli- 
ness  as  he  almost  quailed  before  the  calm  dig- 
nity of  truth  and  the  right,  as  they  shone  in 
the  countenances  of  the  unarmed  and  defence- 
less Indians  that  confronted  him.  He  sat 
uneasily  in  his  saddle  for  a  few  moments,  and 
feeling  himself  powerless  for  evil  against  us, 
he  suddenly  waved  his  hand  for  us  to  proceed  ; 
and  wheeling  around  his  horse,  he  rode  rapidly 
away  across  the  level  prairie,  firing  eight  shots 
into  the  air  as  he  went,  some  of  which  he  had 
doubtless  intended  for  a  different  destination 
before  he  came  up  with  us.  We  now  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  on  our  journey,  and  soon 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  agency. 

Next  morning,  the  new  agent  having  re- 
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turned,  a  council  of  the  Kaws  was  called, 
and  we  stated  the  object  of  our  visit.  A  long 
smoking  spell  and  chattering  of  Indian  gib- 
berish followed  this  announcement.  After  a 
great  while  they  let  us  know  that  they  were 
very  poor,  but  would  agree  to  let  us  have  six 
of  the  eighteen  stolen  ponies,  which  would  be 
quite  a  concession  on  their  part,  as  the  Oma- 
has,  they  averred,  had  formerly  stolen  ponies 
from  them.  We  soon  satisfied  them  that  on 
the  latter  point  they  were  much  mistaken. 
They  then  agreed  to  return  nine  of  the  ponies, 
and  afterwards  came  up  to  eleven.  We  quietly 
insisted  on  the  restitution  of  the  whole  as  a 
simple  act  of  justice,  which,  after  a  long  par- 
ley, they  finally  agreed  to  make. 

In  the  meantime  Wah-ti-an-gah  had  made 
his  appearance  at  the  council,  but  stood  apa'rt 
from  the  rest,  with  folded  arms,  sullen  and 
moody,  and  would  not  come  up  and  shake 
hands  with  us,  as  did  the  others  of  his  tribe. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  horse-whip  and  a 
mocassin,  or  some  article  of  dress,  which  he 
averred  had  been  found  on  the  ground  where 
the  Omahas  had  stolen  their  ponies  a  good 
while  ago.  At  last  we  satisfied  him  of  his 
mistake,  and  he  seemed  appeased,  and  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  our  men,  and 
made  friends  with  them.  So  they  all  sat  down 
on  the  grass  together  like  a  band  of  brothers, 
and  it  was  beautiful  to  look  upon  them,  and 
to  witness  the  signal  triumph  of  peace  over 
violence  and  wrong. 

In  the  evening  our  Indians  were  invited  to 
partake  of  a  feast  with  the  Kaws,  and  they 
sat  up  to  a  late  hour  mutually  relating  their 
various  adventures,  some  of  which  were  amus- 
ing enough  when  interpreted  to  us,  after  a 
burst  of  merriment.  I  omitted  to  relate  in 
the  proper  place,  how  the  head  men  of  the 
Kaws  proposed  to  our  people  to  form  a  league 
of  perpetual  amity,  and  if  any  wrong  should 
be  done  to  either  party  by  the  others,  then  the 
aggressor  should  be  required  to  make  twofold 
restitution.  They  then  called  upon  their  new 
agent  to  make  them  a  promise,  that  if  any 
depredations  should  be  committed  on  their 
property  by  other  Indians,  he  would  take  with 
him  some  of  their  people,  and  demand  resti- 
tution from  the  offending  party,  as  we  had 
done,  to  which  proposal  their  agent  agreed. 
Finally,  when  morning  came,  they  took  leave 
of  us  with  expressions  of  kindness  and  inter- 
est, and  some  of  them  assisted  our  Indians  in 
getting  started  with  their  ponies.  So  they 
parted  in  peace,  and  the  Omahas  went  on 
their  way  homeward  rejoicing. 
Very  truly,  thy  friend, 

E.  Paihter, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for  H>c  Omahas. 


From  The  Methodist. 
ANGEL  WATCHERS. 
BY  HORACE  B.  DUBAXT. 

Earth  hath  her  mysteries, 
Round  which  eternal  shadows  ever  blend  ; 
And  life  is  mantled  in  a  darksome  guise, 

Mortal  can  never  rend. 

Could  we  have  vision  clear, 
As  one  of  old,  touched  by  the  Prophet's  hand, 
How  closely  would  this  world  of  ours  appear 

Lin  feed  to  the  Spirit  Land  ! 

We,  mortals,  see  it  not, 
Yet  sometimes  on  imagination's  wing, 
We  almost  reach  some  fair,  seraphic  spot, 

And  hear  its  music  ring. 

Through  golden  gates  ajar, 
At  times,  we  hear  some  broken,  thrilling  strain, 
That  sweetly  floats  down  to  this  world  afar, 

To  soothe  its  grief  and  pain.  " 

We  seem  at  such  a  time 
Akin  unto  that  brighter  world  that  lies 
Beyond  the  misty  river's  marge — that  clime 

Unseen  by  mortal  eyes. 

Oh  !  when  the  lonely  heart 
Grows  weary  of  earth's  hollow  hopes  and  fears, 
When  all  its  clinging  ties  are  torn  apart, 

And  graves  grow  thick  with  years, 

'Tis  then  the  soul  doth  feel 
A  longing  for  a  better  world  than  this  ; 
And  shining  messengers  at  times  reveal 

Its  dreams  of  lasting  bliss. 

We  never  are  alone — 
E'en  when  bereft,  we  weep  beside  our  dead, 
For  there  is  round  us  many  a  watchful  one, 

With  soft  and  loving  tread. 


EFFECT  OF  CHARCOAL  ON  FLOWERS. 

A  horticulturist  in  England  purchased  a 
rose-bush  full  of  promising  buds;  the  flowers, 
however,  were  of  a  faded  hue.  He  covered 
the  earth  in  the  pot  about  an  inch  thick  with 
pulverized  charcoal,  and  was  surprised,  some 
days  afterward,  to  find  the  blooms  of  a  fine, 
lively  rose  color.  He  repeated  the  experiment 
another  season  with  the  same  result.  He  then 
tried  the  powdered  charcoal  upon  petunias, 
and  found  that  both  the  white  and  violet  col- 
ored flowers  were  equally  sensitive  to  its  ac- 
tion. It  always  gave  great  vigor  to  the  red 
or  violet  colors  of  the  flowers,  and  the  white 
petunias  became  veined  with  red  or  violet 
tints;  the  violets  became  colored  with  irregu- 
lar spots  of  a  bluish  or  almost  black  tint. 
Many  persons  who  admired  them  tliou-lit 
they  were  choice  new  varieties  from  the  seed. 
Yellow  flowers  appear  to  be  insensible  to  the 
influence  of  charcoal. 

— — « « — 

Great  crimes  ruin  comparatively  few.  It 
is  the  little  meannesses,  selfishnesses,  and  im- 
purities that  do  the  work  of  death  on  most 
men  ;  and  these  things  inarch  not  to  the  sound 
of  fife  and  drum.  They  steal  with  munMed 
tread,  as  the  foe  steals  on  the  lleepic  ,  leuti* 
nel. 
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From  The  British  Krieod. 
HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  a  para- 
graph, it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  any  who  speak  for  others  to  hear,  or  write 
for  others  to  read,  to  have  for  each  paragraph 
a  distinct  and  definite  aim.  In  this,  to  a  large 
extent,  consists  the  difference  between  a  ram- 
bling speaker  or  a  diffuse  writer,  and  one 
whose  words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  are 
pointed  and  effective.  Thus  it  is  a  most  use- 
ful plan  to  marginate  (in  our  own  minds  at 
least)  every  paragraph  ;  to  be  able  to  say,  if 
need  be,  in  very  few  words,  its  drift ;  what  is 
the  subject  of  each  paragraph,  what  the  ob- 
ject of  writing  it.  If  this  can  be  done,  the 
aim  is  obvious,  and  it  may  pass ;  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  it  is  unsatisfactory  and  must  be 
re-written.  It  was  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  who 
laid  it  down  as  a  wholesome  practice  for  es- 
sayists, to  strike  out  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
writer's  feelings  all  long  words  and  fine  sen- 
tences, as  a  certain  means  of  improving  the 
essay  and  rendering  it  clearer  to  the  reader. 
Now  I  think  few  things  would  tend  more  to 
the  improvement  of  composition  and  expres- 
sion than  a  determination,  which  soon  becomes 
a  habit,  of  observing  this  rule  of  margin  iza- 
tion.  .  If,  on  reading  over  what  you  have 
written,  you  cannot  say  what  is  the  distinct 
subject  or  object  of  each  particular  clause,  so 
as  to  state  it,  if  practicable,  in  the  margin,  as 
many  writers  now  invariably  do,  you  may  sus- 
pect you  have  written  many  words  in  vain  ; 
you  may  be  sure,  whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  your  composition,  there  is  vagueness  and 
want  of  point;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  can  do  that,  whatever  improvement  it 
may  be  susceptible  of  in  form  or  expression, 
you  will  not  altogether  have  missed  your  aim  ; 
there  will  be  some  degree  of  perspicuity  which 
will  grow  with  practice,  and  hearers  and  read- 
ers will  not  pronounce  your  words,  "  Vox  et 
prseterea  nihil."  What  a  reformation  in  the 
style  of  speaking  in  certain  quarters  would 
such  a  mental  discipline  work. 


For  the  Children. 
AN  OLD  CITY. 


It  may  not  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
but  there  are  not  many  older  places  than 
Benares.  It  is  pronounced  in  three  syllables 
with  the  accent  on  the  second — Ben-ar-es.  It 
is  in  India  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The 
people  who  live  there  think  that  there  is  no 
river  in  the  world  like  the  Ganges.  Its 
waters,  they  say,  are  purer  than  those  of  any 
other  stream-so  pure  that  by  bathing  in  it 
they  can  wash  off,  not  only  the  dirt  from 
their  bodies,  but  all  their  sins  from  their 
souls.  They  think  that  Benares  is  a  good 
city,  that  men  who  live  and  die  there  will  be 


a  great  deal  better  off  here  and  hereafter, 
than  those  who  live  and  die  anywhere  else. 
It  is  so  ancient  that  no  one  knows  when  it  was 
founded,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  large 
place  when  Abraham  was  living",  3,800  years 
ago. 

It  is  a  wonderful  place.  When  we  read 
about  Greece,  we  seem  to  go  back  to  the 
threshold  of  history;  but  Benares  had  its 
gorgeous  temples  and  palaces  centuries  be- 
fore the  Parthenon,  that  most  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  the  Athenians,  was  built.  When  David 
was  a  boy  tending  sheep  in  the  pastures 
around  Bethlehem,  before  he  went  out  to  fight 
the  great  giant  Goliath,  boys  and  girls  were 
playing  in  the  streets  of  Benares  as  they  are 
playing  there  to-day  ;  and  things  change  so 
slowly  there  that  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  present  time  are  pretty  much  as  they 
were  two  or  even  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  city  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  Standing  on  the  western  bank  you 
behold  a  magnificent  sight.  The  river  is  as 
wide  and  as  deep  as  the  Ohio,  and  sweeps 
past  the  town  with  a  steady  current.  The 
city  extends  along  the  bank  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  Moored  to  the  shore,  anchored  in  the 
stream,  or  floating  slowly  past,  are  hundreds 
of  boats — the  queerest  craft  imaginable — with 
clumsy  hulls,  cumbersome  rudders,  large, 
square  sails,  carved  stems  and  sterns,  with 
bungling  cabooses,  on  the  decks.  Many  of 
the  boats  are  loaded  with  hay,  straw,  or 
bundles  of  bamboo,  and  as  you  see  them  from 
a  distance  you  think  that  some  haystacks 
from  up  the  river  must  be  drifting  down  with 
the  tide. 

Leading  up  from  the  water  are  flights  of 
stone  steps  which  are  called  gh-auts  by  the 
Hindoos.  Above  them  are  temples  and 
palaces,  with  roofs,  turrets,  and  minarets, 
some  of  them  covered  with  gold — pure  gold  I 
Think  of  hundreds  of  minarets  and  spires 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine — of  flags  and  ban- 
ners waving  above  the  towers,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  people  with  elephants  and  white 
bulls,  in  the  streets  and  on  the  stone  steps,  or 
in  the  river  !  Monkeys  are  hopping  here  and 
there  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  chatter- 
ing in  the  trees;  and  there  are  kites  that  cry 
"  caw-caw"  and  a  bird  that  keeps  crying  "It  is 
coming  !    It  is  coming  !" 

You  see  tame  elephants  bathing  in  the 
river;  great  unwieldy  fellows  with  ears  as  big  as 
a  blacksmith's  leather  apron— a  long  trunk,  and 
a  long  tail.  You  think  of  what  the  Irishman 
said  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  an  elephant — 
"  Fath  he's  a  tail  at  both  ends !"  You  see  a 
boy  on  the  back  of  each  animal  with  an  iron 
spike  in  his  hand.  When  he  wants  the  crea- 
ture to  do  anything,  he  gives  a  thump  on  his 
skull,  and  utters  a  cry  which  the  eiephant 
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understands  just  as  the  horse  understands  your 
whoa !  He  knows  at  once  by  the  inflection 
of  the  voice  whether  there  is  an  exclamation 
or  interrogation  point  after  the  whoa,  and 
gees  or  haws  accordingly.  The  elephants  like 
to  get  into  the  water,  and  they  would  stay  there 
all  day  if  their  keepers  would  let  them.  The 
flies  cannot  bite  them  when  they  are  in  swim- 
ming. Sometimes  they  have  fine  frolics  with 
their  keepers.  They  sink  down  until  you  can 
see  only  the  tips  of  their  trunks,  and  then  the 
boys  have  to  stand  up  to  keep  their  heads  out  of 
the  water.  Sometimes  the  elephants  playfully 
shake  them  oft  into  the  stream.  The  boys  do 
not  mind  it  much  for  they  are  all  good  swim- 
mers, and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  drowned. 
If  they  were,  the  elephants  would  pick  them 
up  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  does  her  child, 
and  put  them  safely  on  their  backs  again. 
The  elephants  are  sagacious  animals,  and 
very  affectionate.    They  are  fond  of  children 

and  like  to  tend  babies!  "Tend  babies  ?" 

— Yes.  The  keeper's  wife  when  she  wants 
her  baby  looked  after  will  hand  it  over  to  the 
great,  clumsy  animal,  and  he  will  watch  it  as 
carefully  as  the  mother  herself.  If  the  little 
thing  undertakes  to  creep  away  he  coils  his 
trunk  around  it,  lifts  it  back,  and  keeps  it 
between  his  feet.  If  it  cries,  he  is  in  great 
distress.  How  nice  it  must  be  to  have  an 
elephant  in  the  family  for  a  nurse  !  If  they 
are  well  used,  they  become  very  fond  of  their 
keepers.  They  always  remember  a  kindness, 
and  never  forget  an  injury. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  (he  I i/df pendent. 
IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THY  YOUTH. 
0,  j?ive  to  God  thine  earliest  years  and  best, 
The  dewy  fragrance  of  life's  morning  hour: 
The  sweetest  incense  yields  the  opening  flower, 
Ere  by  the  sultry  noontide  heats  opprest. 
Take  up  thy  cross  and  gird  thine  armor  on, 

Young  pilgrims  iu  1  fe's  dark  and  treacherous 
way  ; 

Thy  trust  in  God — thy  motto,  Watch  and  pray  : 
So  shalt  thou  bid  each  craven  fear  begone. 
For  life,  and  time,  and  talent  all  are  His  ; 

By  thine  own  act,  to  Him  be  consecrate  ; 

And  He  who  marks  the  smallest  sparrow's  fate, 
Decrees  each  mortal  lot  for  woe  or  bliss, 

Shall  keep  thee  to  the  end.    His  promise  stands,  . 
Who  seeks  me  early — truly  sjeks  —  shall  find  : 
He  not  to  thine  immortal  interests  blind  ; 

Commit  thine  all  to  His  protecting  hands. 

Christ  Stands  at  thy  heart's  door  and  knocks  and 
calls  ; 

0,  list  His  tender  voice  and  Let  Him  in  ! 
His  gracious  touch  absolves  thee  from  all  sin. 
Yield  ere  the  world  with  subtle  snare  enthralls. 

Drain  rot  life's  cup  of  pleasure  Sparkling  high, 

Then  give  to  (jod  the  remnant  of  thy  days : 

'Tis  He  demands  thy  life's  unceasinr,  praise. 

Rememb  f  Him!  ere  evil  days  draw  nigh. 

E.  V.  S, 


EXTRACT. 

We  cannot  always  control  our  imagina- 
tions, and  in  the  silence  of  our  spirits  enter  into 
the  presence  of  God.  But  these  unbidden  wan- 
derings of  the  mind  ought  not  to  discourage 
us,  as  they  may  conduce  to  our  perfection  if 
we  earnestly  strive  to  overcome  them,  and 
with  humility  view  them  as  the  effects  of  our 
infirmit3r.  God  never  makes  us  feel  our  weak- 
nesses but  that  we  may  be  led  to  seek  strength 
from  Him.  What  is  involuntary  should  not 
trouble  us,  but  the  great  thing  is,  never  to 
act  against  the  light  within,  and  to  desire  to 
follow  where  God  would  lead  us.  ' 

Should  we  feel  at  times  discouraged,  a  con- 
fiding thought,  a  simple  movement  of  heart 
towards  God  will  renew  our  powers.  What- 
ever He  may  demand  He  will  give  us  at  the 
moment  the  strength  and  courage  that  we 
need.  This  is  the  daily  bread  for  which  we 
continually  pray,  and  which  will  never  be 
denied  us  ;  for  our  Father,  far  from  forsaking 
us,  waits  only  for  our  hearts  to  be  opened  to 
pour  into  them  the  stream  of  His  unfailing 
love. 

True  piety  has  in  it  nothing  weak,  nothing 
sad,  nothing  constrained.  It  enlarges  the 
heart,  it  is  simple,  free  and  attractive.  The 
kingdom  of  God  does  not  consist  in  a  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  trifling  formalities;  it  is 
in  each  individual  the  performance  of  the 
duties  that  belong  to  his  condition. —  Fenelon. 

THE  EIGHT  HAND. 

The  "  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine" 
for  July  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the 
preference  of  the  human  race  to  use  the 
right  hand.  The  different  theories  to  ac- 
count for  this  well  admitted  fact  are  exam- 
ined, and  it  is  shown  that  all  fail  to  explain 
the  superior  strength  of  the  right  side:  of  the 
human  body.  One  theory  is  based  upOD  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  arteries  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  certain  experi- 
ments and  examinations,  it  is  alleged,  show 
conclusively  the  connection  between  the  arte- 
ries and  the  arms  and  hands.  But  il  is  ob- 
jected that  this  ex  pi  an  at  ion  does  not  account 
for  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  right  leg.  t ho 
right  eye,  and  perhaps,  the  right  ear.  An- 
other theory  is,  that  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  right  side  depends  on  the  larger  develop- 
ment of  the  left  half  of  the  brain,  but  the 
facts  do  not  support  all  the  phenomena. 
Again,  it  is  advanced  that  the  use  of  the 
right  hand  is  entirely  a  matter  of  education  ; 

but  it  is  asserted  thai  it  is  not  unoomnoa  to 

see  a  child  belonging  to  a  right-handed  fam- 
ily become  most  perversely  left-handed,  not- 
withstanding its  earliest  motions  have  been 
carefully  watched  ami  directed.   Another  eu- 
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rious  fact  has  been  discovered,  that,  while  the 
sense  of  touch  is  most  developed  on  the  right 
side,  the  sense  of  temperature  and  the  sense 
of  weight,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  muscular 
sense,  are  more  acute  on  the  left.  On  sur- 
veying the  whole  ground,  the  writer  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  we  shall  probably 
never  know  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  im- 
pulse to  use  the  right  side  of  the  body  in  pref- 
erence to  the  left,  and  why  such  impulse  is 
occasionally  inverted. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SUNLIGHT. 

In  his  lecture  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Griscom 
said  :  Sunlight,  particularly  in  dwellings, 
has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  health 
and  comfort.  The  lecturer  illustrated  how 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  deleterious  to  human  life, 
by  exhaling  into  a  bottle  the  air  from  his 
lungs,  and  then  placing  a  light  therein,  which 
was  immediately  extinguished.  The  life  of  a 
living  insect,  he  said,  would  have  been  ex- 
tinguished there  with  equal  rapidity.  The 
oxygen  necessary  to  human  life  is  derived 
from  plants  through  the  operation  of  the 
sun's  rays, — the  yellow  ray, — and  the  vege- 
tables in  return  absorb  the  poisonous  carbon 
exhaled  from  the  human  lungs.  Both  these 
operations  take  place  only  in  the  sun's  rays  ; 
hence  the  impropriety  of  sleeping  with  plants 
in  our  rooms.  With  man,  the  sun's  rays 
play  a  very  important  part.  Under  their 
operation  continual  change  is  taking  place  in 
the  human  system;  a  constant  chemical  pro- 
cess is  in  operation.  The  action  of  death  was 
a  mere  chemical  operation,  produced  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  system  to  inhale  the  neces- 
sary oxygen  and  exhale  the  poisonous  carbon 
of  the  system.  To  preserve  this  condition  in 
life,  and  a  healthy  system,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers,  alike  in  old 
and  young,  a  due  proportion  of  sunlight  is 
necessary. 


Light  is  of  three  distinct  colors — red,  con- 
veying heat;  yellow,  conveying  light;  and 
blue,  conveying  chemical  action ;  the  three 
combined  form  a  colorless  mixture.  Light 
travels  about  192,000  miles  in  a  second. 


DEAD  AT   THE  TOP. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  contemplate 
than  serene,  ripe  old  age,  resting  on  the  vet- 
eran like  the  Indian  Summer  that  smiles  on 
the  departing  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
sad  to  contemplate  him  whose  body  lives  after 
the  mind  is  gone  out ;  like  the  beautiful  tree, 
once  the  pride  of  the  forest  or  of  the  lawn, 
which  has  died  at  the  top,  and  stands  a  mere 
wreck  of  what  it  once  was  in  its  glory. 


ITEM  S. 

Long  life  is  so  exceptional  a  thing,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  used  to  chronicle  all  remarkable  cases 
of  longevity.  Hensler  and  other  writers  have  shown 
that  the  year  before  Abraham  consisted  of  only  three 
months,  that  it  reckoned  eight  after  the  time  of  the 
Patriarch,  but  that  it  only  counted  twelve  after  the 
time  of  Joseph,  who  introduced  the  Egyptian  meth- 
od among  the  Jews.  The  age  of  Methuselah  pre- 
sents, then,  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  when  we 
proceed  upon  this  calculation.  It  was  after  the  era 
of  Joseph  that  the  prophet  sang  : 

"  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and 
ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow  ;  for  it 
is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fiy  away." — Physio- Medical 
Recorder. 

Remarkable  Insiinct. — Very  remarkable  is  the 
perception  that  guides  the  actions  of  a  little  fish,  the 
Chcetoden  rostratus,  which  shoots  out  drop3  of  fluid 
from  its  prolonged  snout,  so  as  to  strike  insects  that 
happen  to  be  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  thus 
causing  them  to  fall  into  it,  so  as  to  come  within  its 
own  reach.  Now,  by  the  laws  of  refraction  of  light, 
the  real  place  of  the  insect  in  the  air,  will  not  be 
that  at  which  it  appears  to  the  fish  in  the  water,  but 
it  will  be  a  little  below  its  apparent  place,  and  to 
this  point  the  aim  must  be  directed.  But  the  dif- 
ference between  the  real  and  the  apparent  place  will 
not  be  constant,  for  the  more  perpendicularly  the 
rays  enter  the  water,  the  less  will  be  the  variation  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  oblique  the  direc- 
tion, the  greater  will  be  the  difference.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  but  that,  by  an  intuitive  per- 
ception, the  real  place  of  the  insect  is  made  known 
to  the  fish  in  every  instance,  as  perfectly  as  it  could 
be  to  the  most  sagacious  human  mathematician, 
who  might  determine  it  in  each  case  by  a  process  of 
calculation,  or  to  a  clever  marksmen  who  had 
learned  it  practically  by  a  long  experience. —  Car- 
penter's Human  Physiology. 

The  Colors  most  Readily  Distinguished — Experi- 
ments made  to  ascertain  whatcolors  are  most  quick- 
ly and  easily  perceived  by  the  eye,  seems  to  show 
that  bright  yellow  is  the  color  most  easily  distin- 
guished, and  violet  and  red  are  the  least  readily 
recognized.  After  yellow,  blue  is  the  most  quickly 
seen.  These  experiments  may  be  of  some  value  in 
improving  our  sy3tem  of  railroad  signaling.  The 
colors  most  readily  distingu!shable  at  the  greatest 
distance  are  obviously  the  best  to  employ  for  sig- 
nals. Now,  according  to  these  experiments,  rei 
comes  last,  or  last  but  one,  and  green  stands  but 
just  before  it.  Bright  yellow  and  blue,  the  colors 
most  easily  recognized,  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
preferable  for  sigual-lights.  In  connection  with 
this  we  may  mention  an  interesting  fact,  but  one  of 
no  practical  importance  further  than  showing  that 
the  perceptions  of  the  lowest  animals  seem  to  ac- 
cord with  our  own.  When  a  bisiu  of  water  con- 
taining some  of  those  active  little  animals  the 
water  fleas,  is  surrounded  with  blackened  paper, 
the  animals  sink  into  inactivity,  and  when  a  strong 
beam  of  light  is  sent  through  a  hole  in  tin  paper, 
they  spring  at  once  into  activity,  and  collect  in  the 
illuminated  part  of  the  water.  Further  than  this, 
if  a  spectrum  be  piojected  through  a  slit  in  the  pa- 
per, the  greater  number  of  animals  collect  in  that 
part  of  the  water  illuminated  by  the  orange  yellow 
rays,  and  the  fewest  in  the  line  of  the  violet,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  too  most  readily 
perceive  yellow  light. — Mechanics'1  Magazine. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  467.) 

9th.  Monthly  Meeting.  We  obtained  min- 
utes of  the  unity  of  the  Meeting  to  attend  Sa- 
lem, Burlington,  and  Haddonfield  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  to  visit  some  Meetings  in  New 
Jersey  as  way  might  open. 

10th.  Meeting.  My  wife  engaged  in  gospel 
communication  and  testimony  to  the  Truth, 
calling  upon  us  to  gather  round  the  commu- 
nion table  of  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  feeling. 
The  testimony  she  bore  was  of  good  savor, 
and  had  a  gathering  tendency. 

12th.  Were  at  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  at  Woodbury.  It 
proved  to  be  a  divinely  favored  meeting,  each 
of  us  being  led  into  gospel  feeling  and  com- 
munication for  their  help  and  encouragement, 
and  several  Ministers  from  other  quarters 
following  in  the  same  line  of  exercise,  the  life 
of  Truth  was  in  dominion.  It  seemed  some- 
what to  resemble  the  day  of  Pentecost.  We 
lodged  at  James  Cooper's. 

14th.  Quarterly  Meeting  large.  After  a 
time  of  silent  waiting,  utterance  was  given  to 
the  testimony  that  there  is  that  which  is  able 
to  gather  all  into  the  heavenly  enclostfW, and 
to  keep  and  preserve  all  those  who  arc  at- 
tentive and  obedient  unto  it,  for  it  is  univer- 
sal in  its  appearance  as  well  as  saving  in  its 
Affects.  The  experienced  Apostie  bears  testi- 
mony to  its  efficacy  and  universality  as  the 


grace  or  free  gift  of  God,  saying,  "  The  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared 
unto  all;  teaching  the  denying  of  all  ungod- 
liness, and  worldly  lusts."  Though  many 
names  are  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  this  holy 
and  heavenly  principle,  yet  it  is  one  and  the 
same  in  itself.  It  is  called  the  word  of  the 
Lord,— the  voice  of  God —the  light  of  Christ, 
— the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — the  spirit 
of  Truth  that  will  lead  into  all  truth —Christ 
within  the  hope  of  glory.  All  were  called 
upon  to  submit  to  the  Divine  government, 
and  come  into  the  holy  heavenly  enclo- 
sure. '  The  young  men  and  young  women 
were  in  tenderness  of  spirit  and  feeling  en- 
treated to  yield  to  Divine  requiringe,  to  <jive 
up,  and  turn  away  from  whatsoever  the~Di- 
vine  Witness  reproved  for,  or  forewarned 
them  to  refrain  from.    None  would  be 


re- 

that  would  not 
happiness  : 


quired  to  make  any  sacrifice 
be  for  their  own  good,  peace  am 
and  that  all  who  were  thus  obedient  would 
become  qualified  to  fill  with  consistency  and 
propriety  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  life. 
And  it  was  testified  there  was  no  danger  in 
giving  up  to  the  heavenly  vision.  It  is  con- 
ferring with  flesh  and  blood  that  leads  into 
doubts  and  reasonings,  and  keeps  the  son]  |q 
bondage;  but  to  follow  the  Divine  Leader  in 
all  things  brings  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God  ;  and  testimony  was  borne 
that  there  is  no  power  that  shall  he  aMe  t,> 
pluck  those  who  are  thus  faithful,  humble  and 
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obedient,  out  of  the  heavenly  Father's  hand. 
It  was  a  profitable,  encouraging  meeting 
throughout.  We  dined  at  William  Cooper's 
in  Woodbury,  and  lodged  at  Mary  B.  Lip- 
pincott's  on  our  way  homeward. 

17th.  First-day.  Attended  the  Bordentown 
Meeting.  Friends  here  have  lately  much  im- 
proved the  appearance  and  accommodations 
of  their  meeting  house.  Who  am  I,  or  what 
am  I,  that  I  should  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  teach  and  direct  my  fellow-probation- 
ers in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  ;  for  I 
have  nothing  that  I  have  not  received.  There 
would  be  no  need  that  any  should  look  unto 
man  to  be  instructed  in  the  high  way  of  holi- 
ness if  all  would  come  to  the  Divine  Teacher 
within,  who  teacheth  as  never  man  taught. 
The  Lord  hath  promised  to  teach  his  people 
himself.  We  have  the  Scriptures  of  Truth 
setting  forth  the  dealings  of  the  gracious 
Creator  with  His  creatures  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  we  have  the  grace  of  God  in  our 
hearts  to  teach  us  the  right  way  of  the  Lord ; 
why  then  should  we  look  unto  or  depend  upon 
man,  who,  though  he  may  be  anointed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  can  but  give  it  to  us  sec- 
ond-handed. Let  all  then  come  to  the  Foun- 
tain, and  partake  of  the  waters  of  life, — the 
spiritual  communion,  of  which  Christ's  last 
supper  with  his  disciples  is  a  figure.  After 
Meeting  we  dined  with  William  Hilton  and 
his  interesting  children.  Then  visited  two 
aged  Friends,  James  Brown  and  wife,  she  not 
able  to  get  out  for  several  years.  My  wife 
had  acceptable  and  encouraging  service  and 
labor  there. 

20th.  Preparative  Meeting.  There  is  en- 
couragement for  every  one  who  is  sincere  and 
honest-hearted.  The  way  is  opened  before  us 
by  the  light  of  Truth.  The  gracious  influence 
of  the  Spirit  illuminates  the  understanding, 
and  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what 
we  ought  to  refrain  from  ;  and  as  we  are 
faithful  and  obedient  to  the  teachings  and 
leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  shall  be  led  on 
in  the  high  way  of  holiness,  and  persevering 
in  watchfulness  and  humility,  there  is  no 
power  that  shall  be  able  to  pluck  us  out  of 
the  heavenly  Father's  hand,  or  draw  us  aside 
from  his  heavenly  government. 

2ith.  Meeting.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  live  in  a  land  of  plenty, 
where,  with  prudent  care  and  industry,  we 
may  have  what  is  needful  for  the  comfort  and 
accommodation  of  the  body;  and  in  regard 
to  conscience,  there  is  no  lawr  that  forbids  the 
free  exercise  of  it  in  worshipping  the  Creator 
in  the  way  and  manner  we  belive  is  most  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  The  labor  and  patient  suffer- 
ings of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  pur- 
chased for  us  this  precious  liberty.  Some  of 
them  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause.  We 
have  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  that  set  forth 


the  goodness,  mercy  and  gracious  dealings  of 
the  Most  High  with  his  rational  creation  and 
above  all  we  have  the  grace  of  God  in  our 
hearts — the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  illuminating  the  understanding  and 
showing  us,  if  we  take  diligent  heed  thereunto 
what  is  acceptable  to  Him  and  in  what  our 
welfare  consists.  While  I  was  musing  the 
fire  burned,  and  all  were  called  upon  to  use 
the  means  in  our  power,  that  we  might  attain 
the  end.  The  view  was  given  that  if  we 
neglected  to  employ  the  means  requisite  to 
attain  the  comforts  of  the  body,  and  were 
careless  and  idle  we  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  enjoy  them ;  so  also  in  a  spiritual 
relation,  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves,  through 
watchful  care  and  attention,  of  the  means 
graciously  offered  for  our  salvation  we  cannot 
have  a  reasonable  hope  of  being  benefitted 
thereby. 

25th.  We  went  to  Cross  wicks  and  attended 
Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders.  Several  testimonies  were  borne. 
A  friend  held  up  to  view  the  importance  of 
ministers  and  elders  living  and  acting  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  our  profession, 
in  knowing  self  and  their  own  wills  subjected 
and  abiding  in  true  Christian  humility  and 
watchfulness.  The  belief  was  expressed  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Society  depends  much  upon 
the  purity  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

26th.  Quarterly  meeting.  Several  sermons. 
Business  comfortably  conducted. 

27th.  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders. 

28th.  Quarterly  Meeting.  Several  from 
other  Quarters  exercised  in  the  line  of  the 
Ministry.    The  business  orderly. 

12th  mo.  1st.  Meeting.  The  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation  appeareth  unto  all  men, 
to  all  women,  to  all  young  people,  and  also  to 
all  children,  as  soon  as  their  minds  begin  to 
expand  and  are  capable  of  being  taught.  It 
teaches  all  in  the  same  line.  It  teaches  the 
denying  and  turning  away  from  all  that  is 
wrong,  and  every  one  who  has  faith  in  its 
power  to  save,  and  is  obedient  to  its  teachings 
and  reproofs,  will  know  an  advancement  in 
righteousness,  and  in  favor  with  God.  I 
know  from  experience  that  it  appears  in  early 
life  and  reproves  for  sin  in  word  or  deed, 
causing  feelings*  of  sorrow  and  condemnation 
for  the  wrong,  and  if  there  is  a  watchful  care 
not  to  say  or  do  that  again  for  which  we  have 
felt  condemned  we  shall  know  an  advancement 
in  righteousness.  But,  oh,  beware!  let  all 
take  heed  not  to  do  again  that  for  which  the 
heavenly  Teacher  has  reproved  and  borne  I 
witness  against  in  the  conscience !  This,  | 
Divine  power  is  sufficient  to  enable  all  to  I 
resist  and  overcome  evil,  and  though  we  are 
frail  and  liable  to  be  drawn  aside,  yet  if  we  j 
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do  our  part  the  Spirit  will  help  our  infirmities 
and  enable  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godly  in  this  present  world.  Divine  love 
overshadowing,  there  was  a  precious  feeling 
of  solemnity  over  us. 

12th  mo.  8th.  Meeting.  The  Lord  the 
Almighty  Creator  is  a  God  hearing  prayer. 
He  does  not  need  the  aid  of  the  human  voice 
to  make  our  wants  intelligible  to  Him.  The 
fervent  secret  breathing  of  the  soul  unto  Him 
is  prayer,  and  if  it  be  for  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  His  will,  it  is  always  accepted,  the 
desire  to  be  preserved  and  kept  from  all  evil 
is  acceptable  to  Him ;  if  we  live  and  act 
under  the  influence  of  this  desire  it  will  be  an- 
swered, and  if  we  continue  in  a  watchful  state 
we  shall  witness  preservation.  The  way  is 
open  to  all,  may  all  strive  to  walk  in  it.  It 
was  almost  the  last  intercession  which  we  have 
recorded  of  the  blessed  Jesus  to  his  heavenly 
Father  for  his  followers — for  those  who 
believed  in  Him— I  pray  not  that  Thou  should 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou 
shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil.  And  it 
seems  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter  that  we  be  kept  from  evil.  Encour- 
agement was  held  up  to  the  sincere  and 
honest-hearted,  not  to  give  out  or  be  dis- 
couraged because  of  human  frailty  or  weak 
ness,  nor  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the  Divine 
Power  to  preserve,  whatever  may  be  the  trials 
and  temptations  which  may  surround. 

10th.  We  set  off  on  our  way  to  Haddon- 
field  Quarterly  Meeting,  travelled  on  and  put 
up  at  Isaac  Lippincott's.  In  the  evening 
before  retiring  to  rest,  as  their  custom  was, 
the  girls  about  50  in  number  (a  boarding 
school)  most  of  them  pretty  well  grown,  were 
collected  to  sit  a  while  in  stillness,  and  then 
a  chapter  was  read  by  one  of  the  teachers,  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  were  invited  by  Isaac 
and  his  wife,  Mary  S.,  to  sit  with  them.  After 
the  reading  it  very  unexpectedly  arose  in  my 
mind  to  revive  the  account  of  Daniel  being 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  and  that  because  of 
his  innocency  the  lions  had  no  power  over  him, 
and  the  importance  of  their  being  preserved 
in  innocencv  was  held  up,  and  that  if  they 
were  careful  to  live  innocent  lives,  nothing 
with  which  they  might  be  surrounded  or 
assailed,  comparable  to  beasts  of  prey,  should 
have  power  over  them. 

My  wife  also  was  led  to  hold  up  the  necess- 
ity of  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  and  Light 
within — "hear  and  obey  and  thy  soul  shall 
live." 

11///.  We  attended  Haddonfield  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.   1 1  appeared 

to  boa  profitable  meeting.  The  queries  were 
answered  Culler  than  I  have  been  used  to 
hearing  them  ;  but  no  ronuarks  were  made  on 
mat  subject  by  any  one. 


My  mind  was  under  exercise,  and  after  the 
clerk  got  through  the  business,  I  arose  and  said 
there  was  a  word  in  my  heart  for  us  :  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 
These  were  the  words  of  the  blessed  and 
Holy  Jesus,  and  I  wras  led  to  express  the  desire 
I  felt  for  us  all,  both  Ministers  and  Elders, 
that  it  might  be  the  daily  care  of  each 
individual  to  attain  purity  of  heart  and  life; 
then  should  we  indeed  ba  as  way-marks  unto 
others,  as  examples  to  the  flock,  and  be  enabled 
to  discharge  our  trust  and  duty  faithfully 
through  Him  who  is  the  never- failing  helper 
of  the  sincere  and  upright  in  heart.  But 
that  we  are  poor,  frail,  finite  creatures,  liable 
to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  path  of  safety, 
therefore  the  need  of  attending  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  lip  of  Truth,  who  knew7  well  what 
was  in  man  and  wherein  his  safety  consisted. 
Speaking  to  those  who  believed  in  Him,  He 
said  :  "  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all, 
watch,  watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation."  I  was  led  to  speak  of  the  desire 
that  I  felt  that  we  might  know  the  oneness 
Jesus  alluded  to  when  he  entreated  the  Father 
that  those  He  had  given  him  might  be  one; 
"I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  one  in  us."  I  felt  sympathy  with  some 
tried  ones,  who,  in  attending  their  little  mid- 
week meetings,  and  viewing  the  state  of  things, 
were  almost  ready  at  times  to  give  out  and 
let  their  hands  hang  down  in  discouragement, 
ready  to  hang  their  harp  upon  the  willows, 
not  being  able  to  sing  the  song  of  Zion.  May 
the  mark  with  these  be  to  attain  unto  purity 
of  heart  and  life,  and  though  Israel  be  not 
gathered,  yet  they,  having  done  their  part  and 
been  faithful  stewards  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  shall  be  found 
in  their  inheritance  at  the  end  of  their  days. 

We  put  up  at  Samuel  Allen's  near  the  meet- 
ing-house,  lie  and  his  worthy  wife,  Mary,  had 
their  full  share  of  the  company  of  Friends. 

12//*..  At  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  right- 
eous shall  hold  on  their  way,  and  they  of  eiean 
hands  shall  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  I 
feel  it  right  to  bring  into  view  the  testimony 
of  one  of  former  time,  who  in  his  youth  was 
called  from  keeping  his  Father's  sheep  (a 
humble  employment)  and  anointed  to  be 
king  over  Israel.  We  read  he  was  ruddy  and 
of  a  fair  countenance,  aud  when  lie  was  made 
to  pass  before  the  prophet,  kite  word  of  the 
Lord  to  the  Prophet  was,  "  This  is  he.  arise 
and  anoint  him."  But  before  lie  was  pre- 
pared to  wear  the  crown  he  patted  through 
many  trials,  provings,  crosses,  ami  hair- 
breadth escapes.  And  in  advanced  age  he 
bore  this  testimony  :  M  I  have  been  young,  ami 
now  am  old  ;  yet  have  I  not  Been  the  right- 
eous forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread. 
There  arc  those  now  living  who  can  bear  the 
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same  testimony.  It  was  not  then,  nor  is  it 
now,  our  own  righteousness  that  was  meant, 
but  the  righteousness  that  is  attained  through 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Lord.  In  order  to 
show  who  were  the  righteous  in  former  ages, 
it  came  before  me  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  of  the  declension  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
causes  thereof,  and  to  touch  upon  the  reform- 
ation. Abram  in  younger  life  was  called  of 
the  Lord,  to  go  into  the  land  that  should  be 
shown  him  and  sojourn  there;  and  he  being 
obedient,  the  Lord  blessed  him,  and  promised 
to  multiply  his  seed  greatly  and  to  give  them 
for  a  possession  and  inheritance  the  good  land 
wherein  he  then  dwelt — the  land  of  Canaan. 
Abraham  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  as 
directed,  and  it  was  shown  him  that  bis  seed 
should  sojourn  in  a  land  of  strangers  four 
hundred  years,  and  that  they  would  be 
grievously  afflicted  ;  after  which  the  Lord 
would  bring  them  out.  It  is  written  of 
Abraham  that  he  believed  God  and  obeyed 
him  ;  this  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. He  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  friend  of  God.  The  promise 
made  to  Abraham  and  renewed  in  Isaac,  was 
confirmed  to  Jacob.  He  with  his  family  in 
a  time  of  famine,  went  down  into  Egypt  and 
was.  nourished  and  sustained  by  Joseph,  who 
under  Divine  direction  had  in  the  years  of 
plenty  provided  for  the  famine.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  increased  and  multiplied. 
After  many  years  there  arose  a  king  in 
Egypt  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  the  Egypt- 
ians oppressed  the  Hebrews  and  afflicted 
them.  They  put  task-masters  over  them  who 
made  them  serve  with  rigor,  and  their  bond- 
age became  grievous.  Pharoah,  to  check  the 
great  increase  of  the  Israelites,  fearing  they 
might  become  more  numerous  and  stronger 
than  the  Egyptians,  made  a  decree  that  all 
the  male  children  born  to  the  Hebrews  should 
be  destroyed.  In  which  time  Moses  was  born, 
who  being  preserved  from  the  effect  of  the 
cruel  decree,  was,  in  after  time,  commissioned 
to  bring  his  brethren  out  from  Egyptian 
bondage.  The  preparation  of  Moses  for  the 
great  wrork — his  diffidence,  his  care  after  he 
was  sent  not  to  attempt  anything  in  word  or 
deed,  only  as  he  was  immediately  instructed 
and  commanded  of  the  Lord,  was  spoken  of. 
It  was  also  set  forth  that  they  had  no  power 
to  deliver  themselves,  neither  would  Pharoah 
let  them  go  till  many  plagues  were  brought 
upon  the  Egyptians,  and  not  then  until  their 
first  born  were  smitten.  That  Israel  was  not 
able  to  save  themselves  from  their  pursuers 
after  being  brought  out;  but  as  they  were 
obedient  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  a  way  was 
made  for  their  escape  where  they  could  see  no 


way,  and  that  had  they  been  left  to  then  selves 
afterwards  they  would  have  perished  in  the 
wilderness;  that  when  they  were  brought  to 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  promise,  giving 
heed  to  the  evil  reports  of  the  good  land,  they 
distrusted  the  power  that  had  done  so  much 
for  them,  rebelled  against  the  L®rd,  and  they 
who  transgressed  perished  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  after  that  Israel  should  be  brought  in 
and  inherit  the  promises.  Israel  saw  and 
heard  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  Mount 
Sinai  and  was  afraid,  and  so  terrible  were 
they  that  even  Moses  did  exceedingly  quake 
and  tremble.  In  the  course  of  time  Israel 
was  brought  into  the  land  of  promise  under 
Joshua;  Moses,  having  for  want  of  strict 
attention  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  failed  to 
magnify  His  power  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  speaking  to  the  rock  as  commanded 
he  smote  it,  and  was  not  suffered  to  bring  the 
people  in.  After  they  were  brought  in  and 
the  old  inhabitants  subdued  under  them 
agreeably  to  the  promises  made  to  their  fore- 
fathers, Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  Joshua  and  also  of  the  elders,  who  outlived 
Joshua,  who  had  seen  the  wonders  the  Lord 
had  w 'ought.  After  these  were  all  gone,  the 
people  began  to  fall  away  from  following  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  mingling  with  the  nations 
they  learned  their  ways  and  works  and  were 
oppressed  by  them.  When  they  became 
sensible  of  their  loss  and  cried  unto  the  Lord 
he  delivered  them.  Instruction,  warning,  and 
encouragement  were  drawn  from  the  various 
fore-going  occurrences  as  they  came  in  course. 

David  being  made  king  over  Israel  wras 
adverted  to,  and  that  though  he  loved  the 
Lord  and  his  law,  yet  he  more  than  once 
suffered  his  propensities  and  feelings  as  a  man 
to  influence  him  and  lead  him  into  sin. 
When  he  was  met  with  and  convicted  of  his 
transgressions  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify  nor 
excuse  himself,  but  confessed  his  sin  and 
interceded  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  He 
is  therefore  spoken  of  as  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart.  Proceeding  as  briefly  as  I  could 
I  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Messiah  and  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  who  took  no 
honor  to  himself,  but  gave  all  the  glory  to 
his  heavenly  Father.  His  apostles  alter  him 
preached  and  practised  the  heavenly  religion 
he  had  taught  and  lived  in,  but  in  after  time 
the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  began 
to  decline  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
There  was  a  gradual  declensson  until  the 
professedly  Christian  church  was  covered 
with  midnight  darkness.  One  of  the  promi- 
nent causes  of  its  rapid  decline  apj^ears  to 
have  been,  that  an  emperor  who  had  been  a 
worshipper  of  idols,  took  upon  himself  the 
protection  of  the  church,  and  that  afterwards 
the  idol  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  church, 
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aud  images  of  departed  saints  were  worship- 
ed and  prayed  to.  Absolution  for  sins  was 
given,  and  indulgences  granted  to  commit 
crimes  however  heinous.  This  was  the  mid- 
night darkness  of  Popery.  It  pleased  the 
Lord  to  raise  up  some  to  bear  witness  and 
to  testify  against  the  gross  idolatry  and 
superstitions  of  the  Romish  church.  The  Re- 
formation thus  began,  and  progressed  gradual 
ly,  until  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  revive  primi- 
tive Christianity.  George  Fox  preached 
and  practised  the  blessed  heavenly  religion 
taught  and  practised  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
promulgated  by  his  apostles  after  him.  G. 
Fox  and  his  contemporaries,  notwithstanding 
much  persecution,  were  strengthened  and 
enabled  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  grace  of  God  appearing  to  all 
men.  These  faithful  sons  of  the  morning 
were  able  to  testify  of  what  the  Lord  had 
done  for  their  souls,  and  to  exalt  the  day  of 
His  power.  That  there  were  those  in  our 
day  and  age  who  speak  what  they  do  know, 
and  can  testify  of  what  their  hands  have 
handled  of  the  good  word  of  life,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.  The  members 
of  the  Society  were  queried  with  and  cautioned 
in  regard  to  being  ashamed  of  or  lightly 
esteeming  such  a  noble  religion  that  had  the 
Holy  One  for  its  author,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  for  its  aim  and  end.  A  short 
address  was  made  to  the  youth,  encouraging 
them  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  patiently 
endure  all  the  baptisms  aud  trials  that  were 
needful  to  prepare  them  for  the  crown. 
Several  other  testimonies  were  borne  in  the 
meeting  by  rightly  exercised  Friends.  The 
meeting  then  entered  upon  the  business,  which 
was  pretty  well  conducted,  and  harmony  and 
good  feeling  appeared  to  prevail. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CLEARING  THE  ROADWAY. 

Attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend  some 
days  since,  I  noticed  that  the  road  was  re- 
markably free  from  loose  stones,  so  that  the 
carriages  passed  smoothly  along,  and  there 
was  little  danger  of  small  pieces  becoming 
fastened  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses. 

I  was  told  that  the  deceased  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  removing  such  obstructions  from  the 
highway,  and  that  after  his  death,  and  before 
the  funeral,  some  kind  friends  with  kind 
hearts  and  willing  hands,  had  cleared  the 
road  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  those  who 
might  follow  the  body  to  its  last  resting  place. 

These  acts  of  neighborly  kindness  were  sug- 
gestive, aud  led  me  into  a  train  of  reflection 
upon  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  atten- 
tion to  little  things,  not  necessarily  regarded 
as  duties,  but  as  voluntary  contributions  to 
he  welfare  of  society.    It  was  the  duty  of  the 


supervisor  of  the  district  to  keep  the  roads  in 
good  traveling  order,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
like  many  other  supervisors,  he  did  the  best 
he  could  for  the  pay  he  received,  and  it 
is  not  known  that  any  fault  was  found  with 
him  in  consequence  of  neglected  duty. 

But  a  more  thoughtful  man  came  along 
and  took  the  hard  rough  stones  from  the 
pathway  and  cast  them  aside,  thus  enabling 
the  traveller  to  go  on  his  journey  with  ease 
and  comfort  to  himself,  and  safety  to  his 
beast. 

The  question  may  now  arise,  what  compen- 
sation did  the  Friend  receive  for  his  services? 
He  was  not  employed  by  any  one  in  authority, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  receive  pay  from  the 
public  treasury.  It  is  but  fair  to  presume 
that  he  obtained  the  good  will  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  although  the  picking  up  of  a  few 
stones  was  a  small  matter,  yet  it  required 
patience  and  perseverence  to  keep  the  way 
clear,  and  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  is  of 
more  importance  than  many  suppose. 

The  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  dili- 
gence in  clearing  the  road  would  impel  him 
with  still  greater  force  to  remove  all  noxious 
things  from  his  premises  as  a  farmer,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  best  productive  order. 

The  care  bestowed  upon  the  farm  would 
soon  attract  the  attention  of  those  around 
him,  and  his  influence  might  thus  be  extended 
until  both  he  and  his  neghbors  became  ex- 
amples of  industry  and  thrift.  However  lowly 
in  life  our  lot  may  be,  we  may  fill  it  with  a  pro- 
priety that  commands  respect.  Men  are  ever 
seeking  for  examples  by  which  to  improve 
themselves,  and  frequently  strive  to  copy  the 
best  patterns  set  before  them,  avoiding  that 
thoughtless  carelessness  which  leads  to  in- 
ferior results. 

We  may  go  still  further,  and  fairly  conclude 
that  the  mind  that  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
give  a  new  pleasure,  to  add  a  fresh  enjoy- 
ment, or  offer  an  unlocked  for  comfort  to 
others,  is  happy  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
powers. 

He  who  clears  the  way  for  those  that  come 
after  him,  who  improves  the  talent  commit- 
ted to  him.  and  who  continually  endeavors 
to  cultivate  his  best  feelings,  becomes  a  teacher 
in  these  respects.  May  we  not  rightly  infer 
that  such  individuals  will  have  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  spiritual  life  than  those  who 
dreamily  dwell  upon  abstract,  theories,  or 
theological  problems. 

He  who  smooths  the  rough  path  of  human 
existence,  who  sustains  the  weary  and  oppres- 
sed upon  the  way,  who  comfort"  the  mourner 
and  pours  forth  the  spirit  of  his  love  for  the 
afflicted,  is  surely  entitled  to  receive  back  a 
full  measure  of  the  sympathy  so  freely  ex- 
tended. 
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However  dark  the  world  may  appear  at 
times  to  us.  there  are  many  bright  and  living 
examples  of  submission  to  the  operations  of 
divine  love.  Many  are  ready  "  to  do  "  "  as 
they  would  be  done  by,"  and  when  such 
individuals  are  called  from  among  us,  may 
we  not  rightly  conclude  that  their  spirits  are 
upborne  by  the  sweet  anthem  of  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good 
will  to  men.''  The  consuming  fires  of  dis- 
ease will  not  disturb  their  spiritual  repose; 
the  overwhelming  wave  will  not  depress  their 
sanctified  hopes. 

Their  love  has  been  sufficiently  perfected 
to  cast  out  all  fear,  and  they  will  sensibly 
feel  that  He  who  was  with  them  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  by  whose  love  they  were  called  into 
existence,  will  be  with  them  in  the  end. 

Philada.,  9th  mo.,  1870.  W. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  RULES. 

There  are  two  leading  elements  in  the  for- 
mation of  every  truly  noble  character — the 
establishment  of  right  principles  of  action, 
and  the  practical  exercise  of  these  principles 
in  daily  life.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  such  as  truth,  justice  and  beneficence, 
be  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart.  Without  them 
it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  right  conduct, 
which  is,  in  truth,  only  the  exemplification 
of  right  principles.  While  these  principles  are 
indisputable,  their  application  is  contingent 
on  a  thousand  circumstances,  which  we  can 
neither  foresee  nor  control.  The  principle  in 
morals,  that  we  should  love  our  fellow-beings, 
and  endeavor  to  benefit  them,  is  acknowledged 
by  all,  and  admits  of  no  qualification  or 
abatement ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
how  we  are  to  obey  this  law,  what  we  shall 
do  for  the  welfare  of  others,  how  we  shall  re- 
lieve the  distressed  or  comfort  the  afflicted, 
or  perform  our  social  duties,  or  what  propor- 
tion of  our  time  and  money  we  shall  set  apart 
for  these  things,  we  are  met  with  difficulties 
that  often  discourage  those  most  desirous  of 
doing  right.  The  principle  of  justice  is  im- 
mutable, but  directly  we  regulate  our  conduct 
by  its  laws,  we  find  numerous  perplexities 
that  had  never  presented  themselves  while 
the  abstract  question  alone  occupied  our 
minds.  Even  conscience  does  not  always 
speak  decidedly  and  authoritatively  on  these 
points.  It  does  indeed  command  us  to  do 
right,  and  when  its  voice  is  clear,  we  can  only 
neglect  it  at  our  peril,  but  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  decision  of  what  is  right  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  In  business,  for  ex- 
ample, every  conscientious  man  feels  continu- 
ally how  hard  it  is  to  set  the  limits  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  decide  how  much  use  he  may 
fairly  make  of  superior  information  or  sagaci- 


ty, or  how  far  he  is  bound  to  make  disclosures 
which  would  diminish  his  profits.  Even  the 
golden  rule  must  be  taken  in  a  general  and 
not  wholly  in  a  specific  sense.  The  truth  is 
that  while  principles  are  invariably  perma- 
nent, rules  must  necessarily  be' shifting  and 
contingent. 

Such  a  view  may  appear  at  the  first  glance 
subversive  of  goodness ;  on  the  one  hand  it 
seems  to  plunge  the  truly  conscientious  into 
confusion  and  distress,  and  on  the  other,  to 
give  a  license  to  those  who  would  disregard 
all  authority.  A  deeper  consideration,  how- 
ever, shows  that  so  far  from  loosening  obli- 
gations, it  in  fact  involves  us  in  new  and 
broader  responsibilities  than  those  of  simple 
obedience  to  strictly  defined  rules.  It  shows 
us  that  our  duty  is  not  all  done,  when  we 
have  yielded  to  what  is  plainly  and  unequiv- 
ocally commanded  by  our  moral  sense ;  but 
that  we  also  have  an  obligation  which  we  can 
by  no  means  throw  off,  to  cultivate  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  study  out  the  best  means  of  put- 
ting these  principles  of  right  into  practical 
operation.  Every  new  freedom  rightly 
viewed,  by  extending  responsibility,  creates 
new  bonds,  just  as  the  slave  whose  fetters  are 
broken,  is  accountable  to  the  world  for  his  con- 
duct, instead  of  to  a  single  master.  The 
standard  of  duty  is  ever  rising  with  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  and  that  of  the  individual, 
if  he  be  truly  worthy,  will  ever  be  in  advance 
of  that  adopted  by  society. 

While  this  distinction  between  principles 
and  rules  can  never  detract  from,  but  will 
rather  increase  responsibility,  it  will  at  the 
same  time  serve  to  disentangle  the  confusion 
by  which  many  worthy  and  conscientious  peo- 
ple feel  themselves  surrounded  when  they 
have  to  decide  upon  their  ever- varying  obli- 
gations. When  the  best  efforts  to  discover 
duty  have  been  used,  we  have  fulfilled  all 
that  is  required  of  us.  With  this  spirit,  all 
the  decisions  that  we  make  will  be  right  Jot 
us,  and  an  ever  increasing  knowledge,  acting 
on  the  moral  sense,  will  make  our  lives  pure 
and  virtuous. — Philada.  Ledger. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

The  recent  purchase  of  the.  Hempsted 
Plains,  Long  Island,  by  the  merchant  mil- 
lionaire, A.  T.  Stewart  of  this  city,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  proceeding  to  put  it 
in  condition  for  human  habitation,  has  caused 
quite  an  excitement  thereabouts,  with  artisans 
who  looked  forward  to  steady  employment 
and  brilliant  remuneration,  with  owners  of 
territory  adjacent,  as  to  the  effect  upon  its 
value,  and  also  with  the  public  at  large,  who 
stood  in  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking. 
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One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  he  has 
found  a  vent  for  some  of  his  vast  income, 
which  to  a  person  in  the  receipt  of  millions 
yearly,  must  indeed  be  a  comfort.  Should 
his  life  be  spared  long  enough  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and  should  he 
bring  into  the  matter  the  same  executive 
ability  that  has  marked  his  mercantile  course, 
and  the  same  happy  exercise  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity that  first  won  public  confidence,  he 
may — if  he  will  be  satisfied  with  a  moder- 
ate profit  on  his  outlay,  and  pursue  a  gener- 
ous policy  with  purchasers,  a  thing  sorrow- 
fully rare  with  founders  of  cities — yet  see  a 
garden  city  arise  where  heretofore  has  been 
only  a  treeless  and  flowerless  prairie,  not 
indeed  a  trackless  waste,  but  a  waste  full  of 
tracks,  misleading  the  bewildered  traveller, 
and  leading  him  as  they  have  led  the  writer — 
in  the  evening  gloom — far  from  his  desired 
haven. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Intelligencer  to  know,  that  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first  person,  to  inclose  for  cul- 
tivation and  pasture  any  of  this  Plain  land, 
was  that  eminent  member,  minister  and  ex- 
emplar of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Elias  Hicks, 
who  was  born,  and  whose  useful  life  was 
passed,  as  nearly  every  one  knows,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

His  great  mind,  forecasting  the  wants  of 
the  coming  time,  moved  him  to  enclose,  and 
try  to  make  useful,  a  tract  of  this  almost 
soilless  land  which,  though  it  brought  small 
returns,  subsequent  events  show  the  move- 
ment founded  in  deep  wisdom.  Since  then, 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  enclosed  and 
cultivated  as  farm  land  ;  and  although  not 
indeed  a  rose-coloured  prospect  to  begin  active 
life,  yet  instances  are  not  rare  where  a  hun- 
dred acres  or  so  have,  by  judicious  and  untir- 
ing industry  and  application,  been  made  to 
produce,  not  only  a  fair  supply  of  moderate 
domestic  comforts  for  the  support  and  raising 
of  a  family,  but  have  in  after  years  placed 
the  elders  in  comparatively  easy  circum- 
stances. 

Friends,  however,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  eagerly  sought  the  Plains  for 
carrying  on  their  agricultural  pursuits.  Their 
early  occupation,  when  land  was  of  small  price, 
of  the  hilly  and  fertile  reirion  to  the  North, 
whose  sunny  southern  slopes  fanned  by  the 
gentle  ocean  breezes,  and  nest  like  valleys, 
shaded  by  fine  old  trees,  which  had  long  pre- 
ceded them,  was  far  more  to  their  taste. 
There,  for  nigh  two  centuries,  have  many 
hun  Ireds  of  them  lived  their  peaceful  lives, 
and  passed  to  their  quiet  rest,  needing  little  of 
law,  being  content  to  settle  their  small  differ- 
ences  by  neighborly  arbitration,  supporting 
few  medical  practitioners,  and  generally,  when 


they  departed  this  life,  leaving  ample  and 
well  stocked  homesteads,  and  more  beside. 

Now  and  then  one,  with  the  dew  of  early 
manhood  on  his  brow,  would  leave  his  quiet 
home  in  the  country  and  enter  into  trade  in 
the  great  cities,  like  the  ships  of  Solomon 
departing  on  a  voyage  for  gold,  ivory,  and 
spices;  returning  after  a  decade  or  two  of 
years,  laden  with  valuable  cargo  wherewith 
to  found  a  new  homestead,  "  enlarged  and 
improved  "  whereon  to  settle  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  Many  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  who  afterwards  became 
eminent  merchants  in  this  city,  in  their  early 
days  practiced  the  arts  of  husbandry  in  that 
region,  and  sought  and  acquired  their  learn- 
ing in  the  modest  wayside  school-house.  But 
to  return  to  the  subject.  The  original  pur- 
chase by  Stewart  contained  seven  thousand 
acres,  since  increased  by  numerous  private 
purchasers  to  eight  thousand  acres,  making 
an  area  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
Island  of  New  York  which  contains  four- 
teen thousand  acres. 

The  writer  of  this,  rode  over  the  Stewart 
tract  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  time  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  so  glaring  as  to  prevent 
the  eyes  being  opened  above  a  quarter  of 
their  usual  capacity ;  but  enough  could  be 
seen  with  a  quarter  of  an  eye,  to  exhibit  the 
fact  that  much  was  being  done.  Avenues 
were  being  laid  out  and  graded,  and  plots 
said  to  contain  an  acre  each,  being  marked 
out ;  one  house  was  nearly  finished — intended 
it  was  said  as  a  sort  of  model — and  a  patch 
of  maple3  said  to  contain  5000  trees,  was 
temporarily  planted  nigh  by,  inteuded  : 
line  the  sidewalks  when  made. 

Coming  time  will  develope  the  fact  as  to 
the  success  or  non  success  of  this  great  under- 
taking. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  desire  to  take  the  evening  meal  and  the 
night's  repose,  "  where  the  woodbine  twineth," 
which  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent  with  the 
people  of  this  city  as  to  fill  to  repletion  every 
outward  bound  steamboat  and  railroad  train 
of  the  last  four  hours  of  da  s  light,  will  lend  its 
aid  in  peopling  this  truly  healthful  section, 
not  twenty  miles  from  this  city  ;  where  if 
they  are  content  to  wear  sombreros,  until 
enforced  duty  from  the  trees  produces  shade, 
and  to  enjoy  a  slight  taste  of  mosquitoes 
now  and  then,  wlu-n  a  favorable  south  breeM 
wafts  them  to  their  doors,  that  the  child  is 
now  born  who  may  live  to  see  truly  a  gardeu 
city  on  these  Plains,  which  a  large  proportion 
of  us  have  always  supposed  to  he  bat  the 
shore  of  a  receded  ocean,  covered  by  the 
dust,  of  ages. 

1).  1).  W 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  FREEDMEN. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  a  decision 
must  he  arrived  at,  as  to  the  continuance  of 
this  truly  "Missionary"  labor.  The  idea 
seems  too  prevalent,  that  it  is  time  these  peo- 
ple took  care  of  themselves. 

Never  was  a  more  mistaken  view  enter- 
tained. That  they  should  be  self-supporting 
as  far  as  possible,  is  true — that  they  are  do- 
ing, and  have  accomplished  much,  is  equally 
true — but  that  they  still  need  the  fostering 
care  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  is  as  positive 
a  truth  as  either. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  continuing 
this  care  the  "Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  has  con- 
cluded to  re-open  all  its  schools  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  all  in  Virginia,  so  far  as  past  re- 
sults will  warrant. 

With  the  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  it 
must  be  apparent  this  movement  could  not 
be  entered  into  without  faith  in  the  willing- 
ness of  their  friends  to  assist  them.  The  work 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  money  and  the 
question  is  earnestly  asked,  Shall  we  have  itf 
Our  Treasuer,  Henry  M.  Laing,  No.  30 
North  Third  St.,  is  ever  ready  to  receive  con- 
tributions for  the  good  cause.  The  last  annu- 
al report  of  the  Association  will  soon  be  dis- 
tributed, a  perusal  of  which,  we  believe,  will 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  positions  herein 
taken.  And  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  re- 
sponse will  be  received.  On  that,  depends  how 
many,  and  for  how  long  a  time  the  schools 
alluded  to  shall  be  opened  and  continued. 
Fhilada.,  9th  mo.,  1870.  J.  M.  E. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  1,  1870. 

Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting. — From  a 
Friend  who  was  in  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing, held  at  "  the  Falls,"  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  month,  we  learn  that  the  commodious 
house  was  well  filled.  The  circumstance  of 
the  meeting  being  a  long  time  in  gathering, 
was  subsequently  alluded  to  by  a  Friend,  wTho 
believed  a  loss  had  been  sustained  on  the  part 
of  those  who  came  in  late ;  as  at  an  early  pe- 
riod the  blessing  of  the  Divine  presence  had 
been  witnessed,  comparable  to  the  troubling 
of  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  Siloam  by  the 
angel,  when  those  who  were  ready  stepped  in. 
It  was  thought,  too,  to  be  an  act  of  justice 
as  well  as  courtesy,  to  those  assembled,  that 
the  hour  appointed  for  gathering  should  be 
seasonably  observed. 


Several  testimonies  were  borne,  illustrative 
of  the  principles  of  Justice,  Mercy  and  Truth. 
The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  was 
brought  into  view  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood,  and  the' need  of  the 
exercise  of  Christian  charity  towards  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  having  fallen  from  a 
state  of  innocency  and  rectitude.  Friends 
were  exhorted  to  use  their  influence  to  arrest 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  which  are  increas- 
ing to  an  alarming  extent  throughout  the 
land — and  the  young  were  feelingly  advised 
to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  beverages. 
The  meeting  for  worship  closed  with  an  ad- 
dress from  a  Friend,  who  had  recently  visited 
the  meetings  belonging  to  the  Quarter.  It 
was  generally  acknowledged  that  it  had  been 
a  season  of  Divirte  favor.  The  meeting  for 
business  is  represented  as  having  been  an  in- 
teresting one. 

In  another  part  of  our  paper  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ohio.  A  private  letter  in  our  possession  fully 
corroborates  the  sentiment  entertained  by 
I.  H.,  in  relation  to  the  meeting  having  been 
one  of  unusual  interest.  It  was  larger  than 
usual,  especially  in  the  "  youth's  department." 
The  writer,  a  member  of  that  Yearly  Meeting* 
says:  "We  felt  it  was  good  to  be  there.  A 
deep  and  impressive  feeling  overspread  the 
meeting.  Many  hearts  were  touched  with  a 
live  coal  from  the  heavenly  altar,  and  cove- 
nants were  renewed  with  the  Father  of  Love, 
to  live  a  better  life — nearer  to  the  fountain  of 
Truth." 


To  our  Young  Friends. — Many  can  ac- 
knowledge "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,"  and  it  is  well  for  young  persons,  and 
even  little  children,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  realizing  this  experience. 

In  this  day  of  great  extravagance  and  lux- 
ury, the  practice  of  making  costly  presents  to 
those  who  need  them  not,  has  so  obtained, 
that  many  whose  means  are  limited,  are  de- 
terred from  doing  the  little  that  is  within 
their  power,  because  it  seems  so  little,  and  we 
forget,  too,  that  without  the  expenditure  of 
either  much  time  or  money,  we  may  make 
many  a  heart  glad,  did  we  but  look  after  op- 
portunities of  so  doing. 
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There  are  many  of  our  young  friends  who 
only  need  in  this  direction  a  reminder.  To 
these  we  would  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
the  many  half-clad  newsboys  in  our  city,  who, 
when  winter  comes,  will  go  on  their  daily 
rounds  sufferiug  from  its  biting  blasts.  Many 
of  these  boys  are  of  very  tender  age,  and 
alone  in  this  great  metropolis,  so  far  as  re- 
gards auy  to  whom  they  can  look  for  shelter, 
for  clothing  or  for  foo  d.  Some  are  cared  for 
at  night  in  the  Newsboys'  Home — an  excel- 
lent charity.  Others  find  neither  shelter  nor 
bed,  other  than  the  door-step  or  pile  of  rub- 
bish, or  empty  barrel  may  furnish. 

It  is  notour  intention  to  draw  heavily  upon 
the  resources  of  our  young  Friends,  but  we 
propose  they  should  emoloy  some  of  their 
spare  moments  in  knitting  for  these  shivering 
little  fellows,  coarse  but  warm  woolen  scarfs 
(Germantown  wool  would  be  very  suitable.) 
Each  little  school-girl  could  easily  have  one 
or  two  ready  for  a  New  Year's  present,  not 
to  be  given  to  those  who  would  perhaps  re- 
turn one  of  double  value,  but  to  such  who 
rarely  receive  an  act  of  kindness,  and  who 
sadly  need  some  manifestation  of  interest,  in 
order  to  draw  out  or  develop  the  latent  germ 
of  kindness  or  of  love,  now  deeply  buried 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

If  our  young  Friends  will  respond  to  this 
proposition,  even  as  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  "  Do 
good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again," 
they  will  realize  how  far  more  blessed  it  is  to 
give  than  to  receive.  And  if  the  knitters  can- 
not conveniently  visit  the  "  Newsboys'  Home," 
and  themselves  distribute  their  offerings,  we 
will  do  that  part  of  the  work  for  them,  if  the 
scarfs  are  sent  to  No.  533  N.  Fourth  street, 
Philada.,  directed  to  J.  J.  for  the  Newsboys. 

Should  the  number  sent  exceed  the  de- 
mand, the  overplus  can  be  easily  forwarded 
to  the  Indian  Aid  Association,  by  whom  hun- 
dreds could  readily  be  appropriated. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  "The  In- 
dian Aid  Association  of  Philadelphia,"  will 
meet  on  Sixth-day,  the  7th  of  Tenth  month, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the  Committee- room  of 

Race  St.  meeting-houso. 

—  — •  — 

A  letter  from  Jacob  M.  Troth,  Pawnee 
Agency,  Nebraska,  dated  Third  mo.  4th,  1870, 
has  just  been  sent  us.  It  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  four  boxes  of  clothing  and  one  and 


one-half  barrels  of  crackers,  a  donation  from 
members  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  So 
much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  letter  was 
written,  we  think  it  not  necessary  now  to  pub- 
lish it. 

Otoe  Agency,  Neb.  9th  mo.  2d,  1870. 

Esteemed  friend  John  Saunders  ; — The  project  of 
establishing  a  Nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plant?,  of 
various  kinds,  on  the  Agency  Farm,  is  claiming  a 
share  of  my  attention.  I  can  see  no  other  way  by 
which  our  Indians  can  be  supplied  with  trees,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  that  seeds 
of  various  kinds,  Peach- stones,  Walnuts,  Chestnuts, 
Apple-seeds,  Pear-seeds  and  Cuttings  from  Grape- 
vines and  Basket- Willows  should  be  collected  and 
forwarded  to  my  address.  Hoping  that  some  action 
may  be  taken  in  this  matter,  I  am  thy  friend, 
Albert  L.  Green, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for  Otoes  and  Missourics. 

Any  of  the  above  articles  may  be  sent  to  John* 
Saunders,  No.  34  North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia, 
who  will  forward  them  to  the  Agent. 

FIRST-  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Race  Street  First-day  School  will  re- commence 
to-morrow,  10th  mo.,  2d,  at  9  o'clock ;  and  Green 
Street  School  in  the  afternoon,  at  1\  o'clock. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM 

Will  convene  in  its  Eighth  Annual  Session  on 
Third  day  evening,  Tenth  month  4th,  1S70. 
9lh  mo,  21,  1870.  Howard  Gourley,  Ser. 

 .  !H|ii  .  

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  mo.  2,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"        "  Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"       "  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.M. 

"  Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

"  Jericho,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  34  P.M. 

"       "  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 

"       "  16,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"       "  Bethpage,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"       "  Jerusalem.,  3£  P.M. 


SALEM  QUARTERLY  MEETING,   N.  J. 

Circular  Meetings  for  the  ensuing  three  mouths 
have  heen  appointed  within  this  quarter  as  follows  : 
10th  mo.  2,  Upp*r  Greenwich,  10  A.  M. 

11    "     9,  Mulliea  Hill,  3  P.M. 

"    "    l(i,  Peun's  Neck,  3  P.M. 

"    M   23,  Woodstown,  10  A.M. 

"    "   30,  Salem,  10  A.M. 

"    u    "    Allow^v's  Creek,  3  P.M. 
11th  mo.    (!,  Greedwich.  3  P.M. 

"    »  13,  Port  Elizabeth.  10  A.M. 
M    "   20,  Cape  If*?,  10  A.M. 
"    M    M    Dennisviile,  3  P.M. 

i>h:d. 

SPENCER. — In  Cambrige  eity  Ind..  <Uh  mo.  2d, 
lv70,  Sarah  Spencer,  formerly  of  Maryland,  in  thi 
72d  year  of  her  aj:e 

ANDERSON. — On  the  20th  of  7th  mo.  1870,  in 
Warren  Co.,  fad.,  James  Anderson,  in  the  (i7thyear 
of  his  age,  formerly  of  Maryland. 

WRIGHT.— Suddenly  in  Norway,  on  1st  of  7th 
mo.  1870,  George  I.,  sou  of  James  A.  Wright  of 
Philada  ,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  sue. 

WRIGHT.— At  his  reaidenoe  to  Bprlngboro,  War- 
ren Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  eighth  mo.,  1S70,  Jo- 
liftfa  Wright,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  ig«,  A  consist- 
ent member  and  elder  of  that  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  house  in  which  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  was  built  before  the  division  of  our 
once  united  Society,  and  is  a  very  commodi- 
ous  building.  It  is  not  used  by  our  Friends 
except  at  Yearly  Meeting  time;  and  is  occu- 
pied but  little  by  the  other  portion  of  the 
Society. 

Our  Friends  in  this  vicinity  usually  meet 
in  a  small  house  about  two  miles  distant  from 
Mount  Pleasant. 

We  found  Friends  here  greatly  diminished 
in  numbers,  principally  from  frequent  re- 
movals farther  west.  In  the  district  of  what 
was  once  Redstone  Quarter,  once  a  large 
meeting,  but  one  family  remains. 

On  First-day  morning,  the  28th  ult.,  the 
large  house  was  well  filled,  except  the  youth's 
gallery,  which  is  kept  closed.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  those  present  were  not  members  of 
our  Society.  A  call  was  extended  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  come  out  from  forms  and  ceremonies, 
or  from  a  dependence  upon,  or  a  rest  in  them. 
The  language  to  those  dwelling  under  the 
ceremonial  law  was,  "  Come  up  hither"  and 
the  Father  will  show  you  the  bride,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  true  church  of  which  He  is  the 
head. 

A  meeting  was  appointed  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  request  of  Joseph  Horner  and  James 
Haines,  which  proved  to  be  a  season  of  favor. 

Testimony  was  borne  to  the  universality  of 
the  Father's  love,  and  the  devastating  effects 
of  sectarianism. 

A  Friend,  not  associated  with  us  in  religi- 
ous fellowship,  also  testified  of  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  Divine  Love  which  would  unite 
all  portions  of  the  human  family  into  one 
common  brotherhood,  and  by  which  the  walls 
of  sects  would  be  broken  down. 

On  Second-day  morning  the  meeting  for 
business  opened  as  usual,  by  the  reading  of 
the  Reports  from  the  constituent  meetings. 
Minutes  for  Rebecca  Price,  from  Maryland, 
for  Joseph  Horner  and  Job  Haines,  from 
New  Jersey,  and  James  Haines  from  Miami, 
and  also  those  of  their  companions  were  read. 

The  usual  routine  of  business  only  was  em- 
braced in  the  reports  from  the  Quarters,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance. 

One  Quarterly  Meeting  requested  that  the 
Nearly  Meeting  should  aid  Friends  requir- 
ing assistance.  A  joint  Committee  of  men 
and  women  was  appointed  on  the  subject, 
and  subsequently  reported  favorable  to  the 
change,  as  some  of  the  Monthly  Meetings 
were  very  small,  and  the  burden  would  thus 
be  equalized  by  being  shared  by  the  whole 
body.  The  report  was  united  with  by  the 
meeting. 

The  young  people  were  feelingly  invited  to 


take  their  portion  of  the  labor  in  meetings 
for  business,  and  unite  with  their  elder 
friends  in  the  various  concerns  of  the  Society. 

A  Friend  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
adverted  to  the  increasing  life  and  growth  in 
the  Truth,  among  the  younger' members  of 
that  meeting,  and  thought  it  cheering  that 
there  was  an  inerease  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings. 

Epistles  were  read  and  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed, to  produce  Essays  at  a  future  sitting, 
who  were  encouraged  to  embody  the  exer- 
ercises  of  the  meeting  and  introduce  lively 
and  original  matter,  and  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  oft  repeated  phrases  which  were  too 
often  like  a  thrice  told  tale. 

Third-day's  session  was  mostly  occupied  in 
reading  and  answering  the  Queries.  A 
Friend,  in  adverting  to  the  necessity  of  mind- 
ing our  own  proper  business,  cited  the  order 
observed  in  a  manufactory.  He  thought  it 
would  apply  to  our  duties  in  life.  Each 
workman  applies  himself  to  his  task  in  a 
quiet  orderly  manner,  and  attends  only  to  the 
business  assigned  him  by  the  superintendent. 
Then  the  work  goes  on  harmoniously — no  one 
interferes  with  the  business  of  his  neighbor; 
and  when  the  day's  work  is  accomplished  all 
receive  their  wages. 

The  answers  to  the  first  Query  denoting- 
many  deficiencies,  elicited  pertinent  counsel. 
The  importance  of  attending  all  our  meetings 
was  earnestly  alluded  to.  The  answers  to 
the  third  Query  also  brought  an  exercise 
over  the  meeting.  The  young  people  were 
exhorted  to  manifest  by  dress  and  deport- 
ment that  they  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  ;  in  this  there  was  a  safe-guard, 
their  scruples  being  respected  by  those  of 
other  persuasions. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  regulating 
principle  of  divine  Life  which  would  lead  into 
that  which  was  true  ;  and  if  an  article  of 
dress  even  was  improper  or  injurious,  the 
time  and  mode  of  change  would  be  made 
known  to  the  sincere  seeking  mind.  The 
evil  effects  of  lotteries  and  the  undue  haste 
to  get  rich  which  tended  to  their  support, 
received  attention,  and  Friends  were  cau- 
tioned against  endeavoring  to  acquire  proper- 
ty through  any  other  than  a  just  and  proper 
method. 

The  example  of  John  Woolman,  in  this 
particular,  was  held  up  as  worthy  of  being 
kept  in  remembrance. 

Four  men  Friends  visited  the  women's 
meeting.  The  concern  of  one  of  them 
was  to  encourage  to  greater  faithfulness, 
and  that  they  should  not  wait  to  exercise 
their  gifts  for  the  good  of  society,  until  the 
"plain  dress"  was  worn.  He  mentioned  emi- 
nent servants  of  the  Truth,  whose  outward 
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appearance  was  not  in  conformity  with  our 
ideas  of  plainness.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great 
power  for  good  that  sisters  in  a  family  had  in 
making  home  attractive  to  their  brothers, 
and  by  so-doing  preventing  their  seeking  im- 
proper company ;  and  spoke  also  of  the  in- 
fluence they  might  exert  in  discouraging  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  drinks.  By 
another  Friend,  mothers  were  encouraged 
when  they  saw  the  need  of  admonition  among 
the  members  of  the  family,  to  heed  the  man- 
ner in  which  Adam  was  treated  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  wait  until  "the  cool  of  the 
day"  when  all  excitement  had  passed  away. 
Adam  was  not  harshly  upbraided,  but  the  in- 
quiry was, "  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?"  It  was 
urged  as  important  to  inquire  into  the  motive 
and  state  of  mind  of  the  erring,  in  order  to 
exercise  righteous  judgment. 

The  meeting  was  reminded  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  women  of  our  Society, 
and  the  desire  expressed  that  they  might  be 
duly  prized.  The  Society  of  Friends  was  the 
only  body  that  acknowledges  no  distinction 
in  the  Divine  economy  between  the  sexes — 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  alike  given  to  all — 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  the  So- 
ciety had  conferred  on  the  world,  was  the 
elevation  of  woman  both  socially  and  spirit- 
ually to  her  proper  sphere.  Those  present 
were  encouraged  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  dignified  position  to  which  they  were 
called,  by  the  culture  of  their  mental  pow- 
ers. 

A  meeting  for  worship  was  held  on  Fourth- 
day  morning,  which  was  considered  a  favored 
season. 

.  In  the  afternoon  sitting,  a  report  of  the 
Indian  Committee  was  read,  and  an  interesting 
account  given  by  Joseph  Mead  of  his  visit 
among  the  Indians  during  the  summer,  which 
will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  united  Indian 
Committees. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  meet- 
ing-house for  the  younger  members.  It  was 
an  opportunity  that  many  will  long  remem- 
ber. It  brought  to  mind  those  blessed  pen- 
sons  which  we  read  of  in  the  experience  of 
our  early  Friends,  when  the  divine  Power  \\;is 
felt  to  prevail  over  all.  The  parting  was  :i 
solemn  time — the  feeling  too  deep  to  allow  of 
a  desire  to  enter  into  conversation  at  itsclose^ 

Fifth-day  the  business  was  finished  having 
been  conducted  in  much  love  and  unity  ;  after 
which  the  shutters  were  raised,  and  both 
meetings  were  united  in  one. 

As  we  sat  bowed  in  solemn  silence  as  well 
as  while  listening  to  the  exhortations  of  ex- 
ercised minds,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  solemn 
parting  to  many  of  us,  and  we  could  feelingly 
unite  in  the  prayer  offered  for  our  advance* 
ment  in  the  way  of  holiness.    Although  soon 


to  be  far  separated,  it  was  believed  that  the 
precious  opportunities  we  had  been  privileged 
to  enjoy,  of  sitting  together  at  the  Master's 
table,  and  the  brotherly  kindness  of  our 
friends  will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  memory. 

A  First-day  school  was  established  in  this 
place,  and  the  reading  of  the  kind  greetings 
from  other  associations  of  a  kindred  nature, 
was  very  encouraging  to  the  members. 

Much  feeling  was  enlisted  for  the  young- 
er members  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
a  hope  is  entertained  that  the  deep  instruc- 
tions which  we  have  received  in  heavenly 
things,  may  be  treasured  in  our  hearts,  and. 
like  many,  we  may  ponder  them,  until  there 
shall  be  future  developments  of  the  ever  bless- 
ed Truth.  And  of  these  openings  and  experi- 
ences may  we  tell  no  man  without  a  reason 
for  so- doing,  for  in  silence  there  is  often  the 
greatest  safety. 

9th  mo.,  1870.  Isaac  Hicks, 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  have  not  been  unmindful  my  much  loved — 
of  my  promise  to  write  to  thee  ;  if  the  will  had 
been  sufficient  to  move  the  pen  thou  wouldst 
have  heard  from  me  before  this,  for  my 
thoughts  have  been  with  you  daily.  I  think 
I  love  my  friends  as  much  as  ever,  though 
my  opportunities  for  manifesting  it  are  more 
limited  than  they  once  were,  but  such  as 
have  had  the  care  of  a  tedious  little  nurs- 
ling, know  from  experience  that  there  is  D<  : 
much  time  for  aught  save  the  imperative 
duties  of  domestic  economy,  and  yet  while 
their  hands  are  laudably  employed,  thought 
may  roam  at  pleasure  and  gather  the  little 
heart-circle  within  affections  saered  enclos- 
ure, and  be  strengthened  and  encouraged  by 
the  spiritual  communion.  Were  il  not  for 
such  mutual  aid,  we  who  are  as  it  were  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  earth,  would  at  times 
feel  desolate,  and  be  ready  to  conclude,  surely 
"  no  good  can  come  out  of  jNazarelh  : "  but 
our  gracious  Creator  has  "  not  left  man  with- 
out a  sign  in  the  earth."  He  has  taught  him 
where  to  look  for  the  arising  of  the  star  ;  B&d 
even  a  more  glorious  light  will  lie  disoOTOI 
unto  them  who  will  follow  him  to  the  mount 
of  transfiguration,  and  from  thenee  to  cruci- 
fixion. Oh!  my  friend,  here  is  the  point  of 
trial.  Calvary's  mount  to  Mtt6  is  steep  and 
difficult — the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  vinegar 
and  hyssop  are  too  hard  t<>  be  borne.  Ottl 
trembling  faith  shrinks  from  the  test,  and 
bows  captive  to  the  robber.  Shall  I  ever  learn 
the  excellency  Of  the  cross  of  Christ  ?     1  feel 
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my  dear,  that  it  only  can  be  known  by  the 
perfect  disciple ;  he  whose  garments  have 
been  made  white  by  the  blood  of  the  lamb.  I 
think  I  love  the  truth,  arid  I  know  I  dearly 
love  its  advocates,  but  I  often  fear  I  shall  en- 
tirely fail  of  becoming  one  of  its  redeemed 
children.  "The  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss," 
and  the  roving  mind  will  never  receive  a  full 
share  of  the  refreshing  distillations  of  the  dew 
of  Heaven,  and  to  centre  into  the  true  quiet 
state  of  waiting,  where  alone  the  voice  of  im- 
maculate wisdom  is  heard,  requires  more 
strength  than  I  at  all  times  possess.  It  how- 
ever, comes  encouragingly  before  me,  "ye 
shall  not  seek  my  face  in  vain,"  "  to  as  many 
as  knock  it  shall  be  opened,"  and  again,  "  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever ;  "  so  will 
I  humbly  trust  the  time  may  come  when  I 
can  truly  cry  "  Abba  Father,"  for  the  hasten- 
ing of  this  period,  shall  I  crave  thy  sweet 
support,  in  the  assurance  thou  art  sincerely 
concerned  for  the  enlargement  of  Zion's  bor- 
ders, and  the  rebuilding  of  her  waste  places. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  knows  what  is  best 
for  us,  and  deals  with  us  in  wisdom  ;  therefore, 
if  strippedness  and  poverty  be  our  portion, 
may  we  not  believe  it  is  the  food  convenient, 
if  indeed  we  can  have  the  assurance  that  we 
have  not  ministered  to  this  condition  by  un- 
watchfulness  and  disobedience.  The  winter 
(spiritually)  seems  long ;  and  were  it  not  for 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  glorious  sun  with 
the  balmy  breath  of  Heaven,  I  feel  at  times 
as  if  my  faith  would  perish.  A  renewed  con- 
viction even  now  presses  upon  the  mind  that 
He  is  still  able  to  "pluck  from  the  mire  and 
the  clay"  and  to  place  the  feet  upon  the 
rock — Oh  yes,  and  "establish  our  goings" 
too. 

May  this  great  and  holy  Being  grant  this 
preservation  to  His  little  ones  that  are  wan- 
dering up  and  down  in  the  earth,  feeling  that 
"  there  is  none  to  show  them  any  good — no, 
not  one."  May  He  draw  them  into  nearer 
communion  with  His  pure  spirit,  that  they 
may  witness  the  "  blood  of  sprinkling  "  to  be  a 
more  righteous  covenant' than  that  of  Abel — 
than  that  of  man,  however  upright  he  may 
be — thus  may  their  hold  upon  outward  de- 
pendencies be  loosened  and  centered  upon 
that  which  cannot  be  shaken. 


Yes  my  dear  friend,  I  do  believe  we  may 
attain  a  state  in  which  we  can  rise  superior 
to  all  outward  circumstances,  and  in  all  things 
give  thanks.  This  is  a  state  of  humble  trust 
in  the  continued  extendings  of  Heavenly  care, 
an  assurance  that  we  are  cared  for  by  one 
who  is  infinitely  wise,  and  orders  all  things 
for  our  good.  True,  I  know,  man  sometimes 
interposes,  and  by  his  own  creatively  wisdom 


or  folly,  brings  about  events  that  are  not  in 
the  divine  ordering;  but  even  if  we  come 
within  the  influence  of  these  events  we  may 
be  comforted  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
language  "  all  things  will  work  together  for 
good  to  the  mind  that  is  stayed  upon  God." 
Then  be  not  cast  down — let  thy  aim  be  to  be 
found  sitting  at  the  Master's  feet,  listening  to 
the  gracious  words  that  may  proceed  out  of 
his  mouth. 


A  PACIFIC  COAST  WATERING  PLACE. 

LETTER  FROM  MATILDA  SAXTON. 

Clatsop  Beach,  Oregon,  August  23d,  1870. 

After  a  day's  journey  from  Portland, 
steaming  down  the  Columbia  river,  and  a 
night's  rest  at  Astoria,— a  ride  of  twenty 
miles  south  along  the  coast,  brought  us  to  the 
Summer  House  at  Clatsop  Beach.  The  next 
morning  at  daybreak,  we  became  dimly  con- 
scious of  unfamiliar  sounds  which  had  been 
making  themselves  a  part  of  our  morning 
dreams.  A  loud  monotone,  seeming  to  come 
from  a  distance,  recalled  the  well-remem- 
bered sound  of  the  restless  ocean  breaking  on 
its  shores.  At  intervals,  a  deep  moan  which 
died  away  into  a  faint  whiling  sigh,  told  that 
the  wakening  wind  was  breathing  through 
the  solemn  aisles  of  some  pine  forest  near. 
Still  a  little  nearer,  a  gurgle  and  dash,  evi- 
dently disclosed  a  musical  brook  close  by, 
murmuring  over  a  stony  bed.  And  at  last, 
making  a  desperate  effort,  our  eyes  opened  on 
the  white  walls  of  our  tent,  through  which 
the  morning  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and 
we  remembered  we  were  at  Clatsop.  And 
Clatsop  is  the  unmelodious  name  of  the  fash- 
ionable watering-place  of  Oregon,  having, 
several  rivals  along  the  coast,  but  none  pos- 
sessing such  numerous  attractions.  Indeed, 
several  old  and  observant  travellers  warmly 
contend  that  no  other  summer  resort  on  this 
continent  possessess  so  many  natural  advan- 
tages. That  a  few  artificial  ones  are  needed, 
is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  half  of  the  vis- 
itors are  encamped  like  ourselves  on  this 
grassy  sward  near  the  one-storied,  clap-board- 
ed, whitewashed  building  we  call  "  The 
Hotel,"  and  which  never  has  had  and  never 
will  have,  sufficient  accommodations  for  all 
who  come,  till  it  passes  out  of  the  hands  of 
its  present  owners.  Our  landlord  and  his 
family  are  half-breeds,  French  and  Indian,  and 
have  sufficient  French  blood  to  make  them 
superb  cooks,  and  enough  Indian  to  prevent 
them  ever  improving  their  house,  grounds  or 
roads,  though  the  number  of  guests  constant- 
ly increases  every  year.  Fortunately,  we 
were  aware  of  this  before  we  left  Portland, 
and  arriving  here  before  night,  had  time  to 
pitch  our  tent  and  spread  the  mattras. 

Before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass  we  hear  the 
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breakfast- bell  which  the  landlord  is  obliging- 
ly ringing  along  our  line  of  tents,  and  lifting 
our  canvass  door,  we  recognize  before  us  the 
brook  which  we  forded  yesterday,  its  waters 
deep  and  limpid,  reflecting  bending  boughs 
and  drooping  leaves,  and  graceful  vines 
clambering  over  the  trees  and  bushes  which 
so  densely  line  the  banks.  It  has  its  rise  in 
some  rocky,  silent  dell  among  those  distant 
hills,  flows  through  the  valley,  robing  these 
meadows  in  living  green,  and  "  goes  on  for- 
ever to  the  sea."  It  furnishes  for  our  table 
the  finest  brook  and  salmon  trout ;  the  land- 
lord taking  daily,  sometimes  thirty,  some- 
times eighty,  from  his  trap,  which  is  set  be- 
low the  falls  a  few  steps  from  the  hotel. 

This  beautiful  valley  or  plain  of  Clatsop 
is  on  the  Pacific  coast,  twenty  miles  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  whole 
shore  for  that  distance  being  wide,  hard  and 
shelving,  affording  facilities  for  watering- 
places  at  any  point.  The  plain  here  is  quite 
narrow,  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast 
Range  mountains  being  but  three  or  four 
miles  distant,  while  a  spur  from  them  stretch- 


es across  the  plain  on  the  south,  and  juts  out 
into  the  Pacific  at  an  elevation  of  four  or  five 
hundred  feet*  In  the  distance  are  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  Coast  Range,  densely  wooded 
from  base  to  peak,  sky- mingling  mountains 
that  overlook  the  clouds. 

Such  a  country  must  of  course  abound  in 
game,  but  not  always  of  the  desirable  kind, 
as  a  party  who  started  out  for  elk  a  fewr  days 
ago  found  a  bear  instead.  He  showed  at 
first  an  evident  desire  to  pursue  his  morning- 
walk  in  an  apposite  direction  from  the  hunt- 
ers, but  on  being  attacked  he  showed  fight, 
lie  was  soon  killed,  but  not  until  he  had 
hugged  the  largest  dog  so  forcibly  that  he  has 
been  lame  ever  since.  Along  the  boarders  of 
our  creek  near  its  mouth,  the  massive  bould- 
ers strewn  thickly  around,  the  trees,  bushes 
and  surface  of  the  water,  are  alive  with  a 
variety  of  birds,  snipe,  plover,  sea-gulls,  geese, 
ducks,  and  an  occasional  crane,  with  its  legs 
and  neck  of  indefinite  length,  stalking  majes- 
tically over  the  sand. 

The  beach  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  hotel  and  we  find  it  in  a  perfect  condition 
for  driving,  promenading  and  bathing  at  cer- 
tain hours  in  the  day.  The  undertow  is 
scarcely  perceptible  at  the  ebb  tide,  and  if 
we  bathe  then  we  only  refrain  from  ventur- 
ing out  so  far.  Driving  on  the  shore  we  some 
times  see  circling  above  us  a  bald- headed 
eagle  in  quest  of  spoils.  As  we  stop  to  watch 
him,  he  swoops  down  upon  the  spar  from 
some  old  wreck,  where  we  leave  him  gazing 
unblinkingly  at  the  sun  and  waiting  path  nt- 
ly  for  a  belated  crab,  which  the  waves  will 
h  ave  on  the  beach.    On  our  return  we  find 


a  companion  near  him  on  a  log ;  but  on  our 
attempting  to  approach  them,  both  spread 
their  wings  and  soar  away  till  they  are  only 
black  specks  in  the  blue  ether.  The  remains 
of  an  unlucky  crab  strewn  on  the  beach  in  a 
hundred  pieces  and  every  claw  picked  clean, 
informs  us  that  our  nation's  emblem  had 
dined  successfully.  And  now  in  front  is  an 
animated  group  composed  of  all  the  nurses, 
the  babies  and  baby- wagons,  the  children  and 
the  landlord,  looking  for  clams.  Their  pres- 
ence is  readily  discovered  by  the  air-holes 
they  leave  behind  in  the  sand,  and  while  we 
stand  by,  amused  spectators,  the  landlord 
puts  down  his  spade  about  a  foot,  throws  out 
the  sand,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  grabs  en- 
ergetically for  the  "  skedadling"  clam  before 
he  escapes  through  the  soft  sand  underlying 
the  hard  upper  crust. 

Yesterday  as  we  were  gladly  responding  to 
the  summons  of  the  dinner-bell,  our  little  In- 
dian boy,  who  makes  fires  and  stands  on  his 
head  for  the  amusement  of  the  children,  point- 
ed to  the  creek  and  said  the  crab  boat  had 
arrived  ;  so  we  turned  aside  for  a  moment 
and  found  the  boat  moored  to  the  bank,  and 
eighty  sprawling  crabs  in  the  bottom.  A 
huge  iron  pot  of  boiling  water  hung  over  a 
fire  on  the  bank,  and  as  the  fishermen  pre- 
pared to  throw  in  the  first  installment  of 
crabs,  we  turned  away  before  the  cruel  pro- 
cess should  make  too  vivid  an  impression, 


and  spoil  our  relish  for  the  salad  to-morrow. 

During  the  heated  term,  which  has  been 
experienced  here  as  elsewhere,  we  find  these 
primeval  forests  stretching  around  us,  car- 
peted with  the  softest  moss,  affording  charm- 
ing, shaded  walks  at  noon-day.    But  as  the 
shadows  lengthen  we  turn  toward  the  beach  ; 
and  to  day  as  we  approached  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  we  were  a  little  startled 
to  find  in  our  path,  a  whitened  human  skull. 
Turning  it  over,  my  companion  said  "  Injun.' 
Then  we  recollected  hearing  of  an  old  Indian 
burying-ground  somewhere,  and  sending  our 
eyes  over  the  landscape  to  discover  its  proba- 
ble locality,  we  saw  some  sand  hills  near, 
covered  with  stunted  pines.    As  we  climbed 
the  hill  we  noticed  the  bones  protruding  from 
the  sides  where  the  soil  had  fallen  away.  At 
our  feet,  "the  herds  white  bones  laid  mixed 
with  human  mould,''  probably  the  horses  of 
the  dead  warrior,  killed  at  his  death.  Some 
had  been  placed  on  raised  platforms,  as  the 
rotting  poles  still  stood,  while  (he  decayed 
canoes  in  which  the  mess  was  growing  thick- 
ly, showed  they  had  also  been  used  M  I  he  re- 
ceptacle for  the  dusky  term  of  seine  forest 
aero  or  dark-haired  maid.    A  few  -sears  aeo 
brass  ornaments  were  found  in  these  canoes, 
but  they  were  soon  carried  away,  and  nothing 

but  these  scattered,  bleaching  bones  remain 
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to  tell  the  story  of  this  lone  spot  beside  the 
Pacific.  The  glory  earned  in  the  fierce  fight 
has  perished  with  them,  and  these  peaceful 
plains  shall  never  again  witness  their  horri- 
ble rites,  or  be  filled  with  the  yells  of  contest- 
ing tribes. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  the  east,  resting  on 
the  mountain  sides,  are  tinged  with  rosy  hues, 
and  we  hasten  to  the  beach  to  see  the  sun 
sink  beneath  that  mighty  waste  of  waters  we 
call  the  Pacific.  We  gain  our  favorite  log, 
and  now  not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  in  the  west. 
The  lower  rim  of  the  great  orb  of  day  just 
touches  the  horizon,  painting  it  in  rainbow 
hues  ;  then  he  seems  to  rest  a  moment  for  a 
farewell  glance,  and  at  last  sets  slowly  from 
our  view,  and  is  rising  for  the  toiling  mil- 
lions of  China.  Then  earth  and  sky  grow 
dark,  and  with  a  last  glance  at  the 

"  Ocean  old,  centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth  and  as  uncontrolled," 

we  turn  towards  our  encampment.  The 
camp  fires  are  already  lighted,  and  as  we 
gladly  gather  round  them  in  the  chill  even- 
ing air,  the  jest  and  song  are  sometimes  stop- 
ped to  listen  to  strange  sounds — a  hooting 
owl,  or  a  long  scream  which  suggests  the  con- 
gar  or  that  "  outcast  in  grey,"  a  coyote.  But 
there  is  no  need  now  to  throw  the  lighted 
brand  from  our  fire  to  scare  them  away,  nor 
to  look  fearfully  over  the  shoulder  to  listen 
for  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  savage.  The 
wasted  race  with  the  wolf  and  jackal  have 
vanished  from  our  civilization.  We  leave 
our  camp-fire  a  glowing  bed  of  coals,  and 
under  the  quiet  sky,  lighted  by  the  twinkling 
stars,  we  go  to  our  rude  couch  and  find  the 
dreamless  sleep  which  accompanies  restored 
health.  M.  G.  B, 

—  The  National  Standard 


CONSIDER. 
CONSIDER 

The  lilies  of  the  field,  whose  bloom  is  brief: 
We  are  as  they  ; 
Like  them  we  fade  away, 
As  doth  a  leaf. 

CONSIDER 

The  sparrows  of  the  air,  of  small  account ; 
Our  God  doth  view 
Whether  they  fall  or  mount ; 
He  guards  us  too. 

CONSIDER 

The  lilies  that  neither  do  spin  nor  toil, 
Yet  are  most  fair  ; 
What  profits  all  this  care 
And  all  thist  oil  ? 

CONSIDER 

The  birds  that  have  no  barn,  nor  harvest  weeks  ; 
God  gives  them  food. 
Much  more  our  Father  seeks 
To  do  us  good. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


FARMER  JOHN. 
Home  from  his  journey  Farmer  John 

Arrived  this  morning,  safe  and  sound. 
His  black  coat  off  and  his  old  clothes  on, 
"  Now  I'm  myself,"  said  Farmer  John  ; 

And  he  thinks,  "  I'll  look  around." 
Up  leaps  the  dog  :  "Get  down,  you  pup  !. 
Are  you  so  glad  you  could  eat  me  up  ?" 
The  old  cow  lows  at  the  gate  to  greet  him ; 
The  horses  prick  up  their  ears  to  meet  him. 
Well,  well,  well,  old  Bay ! 
Ha,  ha,  old  Gray  ! 
Do  you  get  good  feed  wiiwn  I'm  away  ! 
"You  haven't  a  rib  !"  says  Farmer  John. 

"  The  cattle  are  looking  round  and  sleek  ; 
The  colt  is  going  to  be  a  roan, 
And  a  beanty,  too  ;  how  he  has  grown  ! 

We'll  wean  the  calf  next  week," 
Says  Farmer  John.    "  When  I've  been  off, 
To  call  you  again  about  the  trough, 
And  watch  you,  and  pet  you,  while  you  drink, 
Is  a  greater  comfort  than  you  can  think  !" 
And  he  pats  old  Bay, 
And  he  slaps  old  Gray. 
"  Ah,  this  U  the  comfort  of  going  away  ! 
"  For,  after  all,"  said  Farmer  John, 
"  The  best  of  a  journey  is  getting  home  ! 
I've  seen  great  sights,  but  would  not  give 
This  spot,  aud  the  peaceful  life  I  live, 

For  all  their  Paris  and  Rome  ! 
These  hills  for  the  city's  stifled  air, 
And  big  hotels,  all  bustle  and  glare, 
Land  all  houses,  and  rotds  all  stones 
That  deafen  your  ears  and  batter  your  bones  ! 
Would  you,  eld  Bay  ? 
Would  you,  old  Gray  ? 
That's  what  one  gets  by  going  away  ! 
"There  Money  is  king,"  says  Farmer  John  ; 

"And  Fashion  is  queen ;  and  it's  mighty  queer 
To  see  how,  sometimes,  while  the  man 
Is  raking  and  scraping  ail  he  <  an, 

The  wife  spends,  every  year, 
Enough,  you  would  think,  for  a  score  of  wives, 
To  keep  them  in  luxury  all  their  lives  ! 
The  town  is  a  perfect  Babylon 
To  a  quiet  chap,"  says  Farmer  John. 
"  You  see,  old  Bay, 
You  see,  old  Gray, 
I'm  wiser  thau  when  I  went  away. 
"  I've  found  out  this,"  Siys  Firmer  John 

"That  happiness  is  not  bought  and  sold, 
And  clutched  in  a  life  of  waste  and  hurry, 
In  nights  of  pleasure  and  days  of  worry ; 

And  wealth  isn't  all  gold, 
Mortgage  and  stocks  and  ten  percent., 
But  in  simple  ways  and  sweet  content, 
Few  wants,  pure  hopes,  aud  noble  ends, 
Some  land  to  till,  aud  a  few  good  friends, 
Like  you,  old  Bay, 
And  you,,  old  Gray — 
That's  what  I've  lfearned  by  going  away." 
And  a  happy  man  is  Farmer  John — 

0,  a  rich  and  happy  man  is  he ! 
He  sees  the  peas  and  pumpkins  growing, 
The  corn  in  tassel,  the  buckwheat  blowing, 

And  fruit  on  vine  and  tree. 
The  large,  kind  oxen  Irok  their  thanks, 
As  he  rubs  the-' r  foreheads  and  strokes  their  flanks  ; 
The  doves  light  round  him,  and  strut  and  coo, 
Says  Farmer  John  ;  "  I'll  take  you  too — 
And  you,  old  Bay, 
And  you,  old  Gray — 
Next  time  I  travel  so  far  away  !" 
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For  the  Children. 
AN  OLD  CITY. 
(Continued  from  page  476.) 

You  may  see  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day, 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  bath- 
ing in  the  Ganges.  They  do  not  go  in  to  have 
a  good  swim,  to  jump  heels  overhead,  turn 
summersaults,  and  have  a  frolic,  but  to  wash 
away  their  sins.  You  see  old  men  scouring 
out  their  mouths  with  mud  ;  they  have  told 
lies,  perhaps,  or  spoken  profane  words,  and 
they  think  that  by  giving  their  mouths  a 
thorough  scrubbing,  they  can  make  them- 
selves pure.  The  women  wash  themselves 
and  their  babies.  The  little  ones  kick  and 
squirm  and  scream,  but  in  they  go  for  all 
that,  and  get  a  good  scouring.  People  come 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  bathe  in  the  Gan- 
ges at  Benares,  because  the  city  and  the  river 
are  both  holy  in  their  estimation.  They  make 
long  pilgrimages — some  of  them  traveling 
hundreds  of  miles,  hoping  to  wash  away  their 
sins  in  the  flowing  stream. 

Festivals  are  held  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  at  such  times  the  people  by  the  hundred 
thousand  come  to  bathe. 

The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  are  the  two 
oldest  nations  on  the  earth.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Hindoos  entered  India  from  Central 
Asia,  about  the  time  that  Abraham  entered 
the  land  of  Canaan.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  a  strong  nation  at  the 
time  the  children  of  Israel  fled  from  Egypt. 
Before  that  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  was 
thickly  peopled  by  another  race.  Benares 
was  one  of  the  ancient  cities.  The  Hindoo 
religion  was  more  vigorous  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  ago  than  it  is  to-day ;  and  if  we 
had  been  in  Benare3  a  hundred  years  before 
Solomon  built  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  we 
should  have  seen  Hindoos  by  the  thousand 
bathing  in  the  river. 

The  temples  are  not  large,  but  they  are 
very  gorgeous  and  dazzle  us  with  their  bright- 
ness when  the  sun  reflects  its  rays  from  the 
golden  roofs  into  our  faces.  There  are  many 
temples — some  of  them  small  and  mean,  and 
not  worth  our  notice,  but  others  where  we 
may  sit  by  the  hour  and  wonder  at  what  is 
going  on. 

The  Hindoos  arc  idolaters  and  have  a  great 
many  gods — Indra,  is  the  god  of  the  air  ; 
A gni,  of  fire  ;  Vishnu,  of  light ;  Shiva,  of  evil ; 
Krishnu  is  a  jolly  fellow — the  god  of  love, 
and  the  Hindoo  girls  and  women  think  a 
great  deal  of  him.  Perhaps  some  of  the  young 
folks  would  like  to  know  if  he  resembles  Cupid 
— that  plump-faced  little  follow  with  wings 
like  a  butterfly,  and  a  bow  and  arrow  flying 
about  as  if  he  was  going  to  kill  cook  robin  ! 
Krishnu  does  not  resemble  Cupid.  He  is  :> 
nice  young  man  who  sits  in  a  shady  grove  and 


plays  a  flute  which  all  the  Hindoo  girls  love 
to  hear. 

Another  god  is  named  Hunnooman,  or  the 
monkey  god.  A  great  many  years  ago — so 
runs  the  story — a  chief  with  an  army  invaded 
Ceylon,  and  conquered  it.  The  inhabitants 
were  so  small  that  the  chief  Hunnooman  said 
that  they  were  not  larger  than  monkeys,  but 
having  conquered  them  he  was  called  the  king 
of  the  monkeys.  Being  a  king,  after  death, 
the  people  worshipped  him  in  the  form  of  a 
monkey  with  a  long  tail,  a  sword  in  one  hand, 
a  sceptre  in  the  other,  a  jeweled  crown  on  his 
head,  a  gold  necklace  and  other  ornaments 
on  his  neck.  All  monkeys  are  well  treated 
on  his  account,  and  so  the  monkeys  of  Benares 
have  a  nice  time  of  it.  Thousands  are  hop- 
ping and  skipping  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
or  chasing  one  another  from  tree  to  tree,  or 
else  are  on  the  lookout  to  steal  something 
from  the  shops  or  from  the  baskets  of 
hucksters,  who  go  through  the  streets  sell- 
ing fruit  or  vegetables.  A  Hindoo  never 
would  kill  a  monkey,  for  if  he  did  the 
god  Hunnooman  would'nt  like  it,  and  would 
take  revenge  by  killing  the  Hindoo  or  by 
doing  something  to  make  his  lot  in  life  very 
bitter. 

Fat  bulls  make  themselves  at  home  in  the 
streets.  They  are  sacred  animals,  for  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  a  bull  was  a  father  of  some  of 
the  gods.  They  thrust  their  noses  in  the  bas- 
kets and  boxes  of  the  market  men,  and  help 
themselves  to  rice,  beans,  or  anything  they 
like.  No  true  Hindoo  would  think  of  kill- 
ing or  hurting  them  for  fear  of  offending  the 
gods.  I  think  that  they  would  not  have  such 
easy  times  as  they  now  have,  living  on  the 
best  in  the  market  without  paying  for  it,  if 
the  lads  of  America  who  now  handle  the  whip 
and  goad  ,  could  only  get  at  them  for  a  lit- 
tle while.  And  they  are  getting  at  them. 
The  days  of  the  sacred  bulls  are  numbered. 
They  cannot  stand  common  schools  dot  Sun- 
day schools  ;  Bibles,  steam  engines  nor  tele- 
graphs. The  more  the  world  has  of  these  the 
fewer  sacred  bulls  there  will  be.  The  loco- 
motive in  India  is  crowding  bulls  and  the 
Brahmins  who  believe  in  them,  from  the 
track,  and  is  bringing  in  a  new  civilization 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
( Ihristianity. 

The  people  of  India  have  some  very  strange 
notions  about  the  world.  But  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  180,000,000  people  of  thai  coun- 
try know  anything  about  geography,  Thov 
will  tell  you  soberly  that  the  sup  is  800,000 

miles  from  the  earth;  the  moon  600,000; 
that,  the  earth  rests  on  the  haek  of  a  tortoise, 
and  that,  far  away  in  the  north  is  a  mountain 
600,000  miles  high  :  that  the  shores  of  that 
mountain-land  are  washed  on  one  side  by  an 
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ocean  of  melted  butter,  on  another  by  a  sea  ' 
of  sugar  cane  juice,  on  another  by  a  bay  of 
buttermilk,  and  on  the  other  there  is  an  ocean 
of  delicious  wine  ! 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  laugh  at  such 
nonsense ;  those  Hindoos  who  have  been  to 
school  do  not  believe  it  now,  and  are  aston- 
ished that  they  ever  accepted  such  foolishness. 
Because  they  have  believed  such  stuff  we  are 
not  to  set  them  down  as  natural  born  fools ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  bright,  and 
their  intellects  are  as  keen  as  ours.  They  are 
tawny-hued,  but  are  able  to  master  a  problem 
in  arithmetic  or  get  over  a  hard  lesson  in 
grammar,  as  well  as  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America.  Thousands  of  them  are  attending 
school,  and  studying  not  only  their  own  lan- 
guage but  English  as  well.  Some  of  the  Hin- 
doo gentlemen  will  speak  not  only  their  own 
tongue, but  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Latin  and  Greek.  There  are  not  many  Ameri- 
cans that  can  talk  fluently  in  all  these.  It  is 
quite  natural  for  us  to  think  that  those  who 
are  darker  skinned  than  ourselves  are  below 
us  in  intellect ;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women  also,  in 
the  United  States  who  would  find  the  Hin- 
doos ahead  of  them  in  some  of  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  common  schools. 


WARM  YOURSELVES. 

There  are  many  persons  who,  if  they  could, 
would  sit  by  the  fire  and  draw  in  its  heat 
without  exertion  or  trouble.  And  so  they  may, 
when  they  are  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of 
labor.  But  if  one  be  in  good  health,  the  phy- 
sician says  to  him,  "  Stir  abroad.  Rouse  the 
energy  of  your  system  by  exercise.  Work, 
walk,  climb  1  Let  your  blood  be  your  stove!" 

There  are  many  Christians  who  use  meet- 
ings as  lazy  and  dainty  people  use  fires.  They 
go  to  them  to  be  warmed,  and  suck  in  without 
exertion  a  certain  moral  stimulus,  not  whole- 
some because  derived  from  no  exertion  of 
their  own.  Their  pastor  should  say  "  Go  out 
and  work  !  Create  your  own  feelings  !  Life 
in  earnest  is  the  best  fuel  for  the  soul.  Bring 
to  the  prayer-meeting  the  feelings  which  you 
enjoy. *  Do  not  forever  sit  before  the  fire. 
Work  and  warm  yourselves. —  Christian  Union. 


Religion  Exemplified. — 1  would  not 
give  much  for  your  religion  unless  it  can  be 
seen.  Lamps  do  not  talk,  but  they  do  shine. 
A  lighthouse  sounds  no  drum,  it  beats  no 
gong,  and  yet,  far  over  the  waters  its  friendly 
spark  is  seen  by  the  mariner.  So  let  your 
actions  shine  out  your  religion.  Let  the  main 
sermon  of  your  life  be  illustrated  by  your 
conduct,  and  it  shall  not  fail  to  be  illustrious. 


I  T  E  M  S. 

Astronomers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  now 
busy  in  making  their  preparations  for  observing  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  December  2lst-22d,  1870. 
Although  it  will  not  be  visible  in  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  American  ob- 
servers of  the  last  eclipse  be  sent  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  part  in  the  observations  of  the  one  in 
question,  and  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
ijb2j,000  to  the  Coast  Survey  for  the  purpose.  Great 
praise  was  awarded  by  foreign  physicists  to  the 
American  astronomers  for  the  excellence  of  their 
work,  and  especially  for  the  remarkable  photo- 
graphic pictures  that  were  taken,  and  at  so  many 
points  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  these  same  gentlemen, 
or  a  selection  from  them,  would  be  admirably  fitted 
for  a  renewed  investigation  of  the  kind,  since  their 
experience  of  the  first  phenomenon  would  enable 
them  to  utilize  their  time  to  better  advantage  during 
the  second.  According  to  a  recent  writer,  this  eclipse 
will  begin  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  line  of 
central  and  total  eclipse,  moving  in  a  south-easterly 
direetion,  crosses  Portugal  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Lisbon  ;  passing  over  part  of  Spain  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  it  enters  Africa  near  Oran,  and  soon 
afterward  attains  its  extreme  southern  limit ;  the 
shadow  of  the  moon,  now  moving  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  leaves  Africa,  and,  crossing  the  island  of 
Sicily,  the  south  of  Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  disappears  ;  the  penumbra  of  the  moon, 
decreasing  rapidly,  leaves  the  earth  with  the  setting 
sun  in  Arabia.  The  sun  will  be  centrally  and  totally 
eclipsed  at  noon  in  lat.  36°  38'  N.  long.,  5°  V  W.', 
a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Gibraltar. — Harper's 
Magazine. 

A  microscope  has  recently  been  constructed  in 
New  York,  which  magnifies  objects  9,000,000,000 
times.  At  this  rate  of  enlargement,  an  ordinary  fly 
would  cover  a  space  equal  to  New  York  City,  below 
Wall  street ;  a  man  would  appear  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  high,  and  a  hair  of  the  ordinary  length 
from  a  lady's  head  would  reach  half-way  from  New 
York  to  New  Haven.  Yet,  under  this  enormous 
magnifying  power,  the  creations  of  the  Lord  only 
display  new  beauties.  A  microscope  shell  called  an 
anyulatum,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  forty, 
placed  end  to  end,  will  reach  an  inch,  and  which, 
when  examined  under  ordinarily  powerful  micro- 
scopes is  simply  marked  with  lines  of  the  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy,  exhibits  under  the  new  instru- 
ment half  globes  of  white  silex,  whose  diameters  ap- 
pear to  be  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  and  of  which 
only  fifteen  can  be  seen  at  once.  In  reality  the 
point  of  a  cambric  needle  is  larger  than  the  circle 
upon  which  these  fifteen  half  globes  exist,  and  yet 
that  circle  appears  like  a  dessert-plate  covered  with 
lady-apples. — Appletun's  Journal. 

The  Pyramids.  — Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  in  a 
recent  lecture  on  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  stated  that 
in  the  king's  chamber,  inside  the  pyramid,  some  of 
the  stones  were  thirty  feet  long.  These  stones 
weighing  some  ninety  tons,  were  not  found  in 
Egypt  at  all,  bat  were  brought  down  the  Nile  a  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles,  and  then  placed  in 
their  present  position,  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  With  regard  to  their  finish,  these 
Syenite  stones  are  of  the  very  hardest  known,  and 
yet  they  are  so  exquisitely  polished,  and  built  in  (to 
form  a  casing  for  the  king's  chamber)  with  such  su- 
perior skill,  that  the  finest  sheet  of  tissue  paper 
could  not  be  inserted  between  two  of  the  stones,  and 
this,  after  a  lapse  of  four  thousand  years.  Such 
workmanship  would  excite  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  even  in  this  age  of  science  and 
wonder. 
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Humanity  and  Humanitarianism  

EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  485.) 

13th.  We  had  a  meeting  by  appointment  at 
Westfield  ;  Benjamin  Warrington  and  Han- 
nah, his  worthy  wife,  met  us  at  the  meeting. 
My  wife  was  engaged  in  Gospel  communica- 
tion to  the  school-children,  of  whom  there  were 
a  large  number  present,  and  also  to  the  meet- 
ing generally.  The  expression  of  her  feelings 
and  exercises  had  a  salutary  effect.  I  was 
also  led  to  speak  of  my  impressions,  and  to 
call  upon  the  fathers  and  mothers,  that  their 
first  care  in  regard  to  their  children  should  be 
to  impress  their  minds  with  reverence  towards 
;he  great  Creator — and  that  the  mothers,  who 
were  much  with  them  in  childhood  and  youth, 
should  bring  them  to  Christ,  and  also  be  care- 
ful that  their  little  hands  should  be  innocently 
and  usefully  employed — and  that  the  chief  joy 
sf  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  their  children 
should  be  that  they  be  found  walking  in  the 
Truth. 

We  attended  Kvesham  meeting,  in  which 
my  wife  was  engaged  in  a  pathetic  and  inter- 
vting  testimony  under  a  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions we  were  under  to  Divine  Providence,  My 
•oncern  wan  after  this  manner.  Though  I  am 
llo-W  of  speech,  and  not  eloquent  in  expression, 
yet  I  I'eel  an  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
ill  my  fellow-creatures — and  my  concern  and 

ravail  for  myself  and  lor  all,  are  1  hat  we  may 
<o  live  as  to  stand  approved  in  the  Divine 


sight.  The  importance  of  taking  diligent 
heed  to  the  Light  within,  was  held  up  to 
view,  and  it  was  testified  that  this  would  pre- 
serve the  young  people  from  entanglements, 
which  might  lead  them  into  unhappy  connec- 
tions in  the  most  serious  movement  of  their 
lives. 

Wthi  We  attended  Medfbrd  meeting.  It 
being  First-day  morning,  and  notice  having 
been  given  of  our  intention  to  be  there,  many 
more  than  usually  meet  were  there.  Both  of 
us  were  exercised  in  the  ministry,  and  we  had, 
I  think,  a  profitable  meeting.  I  feel  it  right 
to  state  here,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
middle  aged  and  those  in  younger  life,  how 
it  was  with  me  when  industriously  en gaffed  in 
providing  things  needful  for  myself  aud  fam- 
ily. Though  I  have  nothing  to  boMl  of,  yet. 
from  my  youth  upward,  the  business  of  pro- 
viding for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
my  family  was  never  sufTered — no,  not  in  the 
most  busy  seasons  of  the  year — to  prevent  ray 
attending  mid-week  meetings.  No  loss  was 
sustained  even  in  temporal  things,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  blessing  attended  this  little  dedication 
of  time  to  what  I  believed  to  be  a  religious 
duty.  I  never  missed  the  reward.  If  I  did 
not  receive  it  in  meeting,  I  did  on  my  way 
home.  We  serve  a  good  Master,  who  is  a 
rich  rewarder  of  all  the  sincere  and  honest- 
hearted,  who  love  Him  above  all,  aud  desire 
to  live  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  Him.  I 
am  always  glad  to  see  our  youug  men  aud 
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oung  women  at  mid-week  meetings,  and  I 
elieve  they  will  receive  their  reward.  Shall 
we  not  give  Him  the  tithe  of  our  time,  and 
offer  the  first  fruits  of  our  hearts  in  obedience 
unto  Him  ?  The  prophet  says,  "  Bring  ye  all 
the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may 
be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not 
open  you  the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour 
you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive  it." 

29i/i.  The  blessed  Jesus,  through  perfect 
obedience  and  resignation  of  His  will  to  the 
will  of  God,  had  the  treasures  of  Divine  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  fully  opened  to  him,  and 
he  saw  clearly  into  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  He  spake  many  sublime  precepts, 
and  gave  forth  heavenly  doctrines  and  para- 
bles. In  his  comparisons  he  uses  natural 
things  to  represent  heavenly  things.  If  the 
idea  or  instruction  is  not  received  by  one  rep- 
resentation, it  happily  may  be  by  another. 
He  likens  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  one  of  the  smallest  of  seeds, 
but  when  it  is  grown  it  becomes  the  greatest 
among  herbs.  To  a  little  leaven  whicli  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened.  Showing, 
if  we  do  our  part,  this  holy  and  Divine  seed, 
the  leaven  of  the  heavenly  kingdom — is  opera- 
tive in  its  nature,  and  powerful  in  its  effect — 
able  to  leaven  the  whole  into  its  own  nature 
and  likeness.  It  is  likened  also  to  treasure 
hid  in  a  field — and  to  a  merchantman  seek- 
ing goodly  pearls,  who,  when  he  had  found 
one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that 
he  had  and  bought  it.  It  is  indeed  the  pearl 
of  great  price — of  more  worth  than  all  things 
else.  May  we  then  be  willing  to  part  with  all 
that  is  required  in  order  to  possess  this  heav- 
enly treasure  in  our  earthen  vessels.  I  would 
to  God  that  all  should  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  this  blessed  inheritance — and  surely  all 
might  if  they  would — and  it  would  be  found 
to  be  of  infinite  value.  We  would  not  sacri- 
fice it  for  any  or  all  things  here  below.  It  is 
able  to  guide  us  safely  through  time,  and  con- 
duct us  into  a  happy,  blissful  and  glorious 
immortality  with  the  saints  in  Light. 

Sid.  The  last  day  of  the  year  1850.  Many 
have  passed  away  from  the  sight  of  their  fel- 
low-beings since  this  time  last  year,  their  mor- 
tal bodies  now  mouldering  into  dust,  and  their 
immortal  souls  gone  to  the  abode  of  spirit- 
ual beings.  If  in  this  life  their  chief  care  had 
been  to  lay  up  a  good  foundation  against 
the  time  to  come,  by  wearing  the  yoke  the 
blessed  Jesus  wore,  denying  self,  taking  up  the 
cross  and  following  Him  in  the  regeneration, 
these  are  joined  to  that  innumerable  com- 
pany John  saw  in  the  Revelations,  who  had 
come  through  tribulation,  being  clothed  in 


white,  an  emblem  of  innocence  and  purity. 
Or,  if"  in  this  life  the  chief  care  had  been  to 
lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  living  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  self,  and  selfish  desires  and  appetites, 
as  though  there  was  no  God  to  regaid  the 
doings  of  His  creatures,  nor  any  accountably 
to  Him,  they  may  realize  the  recorded  truth, 
"  Such  as  ye  sow,  such  shall  ye  reap." 

Every  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  living 
under  a  sense  of  our  accountability  to  our 
Creator,  and  of  the  obligations  we  owe  Him. 
They  who  thus  live  have  not  only  the  promise 
of  this  life,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
They  whose  chief  care  is  to  seek  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  (to  know  the  Divine  government 
set  up  and  established  within  them,)  being 
steadfast  and  immovable  in  the  holy  warfare, 
shall  have  the  things  needful  in  this  lifeadded, 
for  our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  we  have 
need  of  these  things.  To  live  in  a  state  of 
reconciliation  and  acceptance  with  the  high 
and  holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose 
name  is  holy,  is  most  unquestionably  the  high- 
est wisdom  of  man,  his  greatest  good,  and  will 
yield  the  most  perfect  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment even  in  this  life,  that  humanity  is  capa- 
ble of  attaining. 

1851,  First  mo.  1st.  Time,  as  it  rolls  on,  has 
brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  another  year. 
Let  us  review  the  past,  and  in  whatsoever  we 
may  find  we  have  missed  it,  set  a  double 
guard  on  the  weak  places — and  let  it  be  our 
steady,  watchful  care  to  take  diligent  heed  to 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  is  able  to  lead  us 
into  all  truth.  The  effect  and  reward  of  this 
care  will  be  an  increase  of  strength  in  that 
which  is  good  and  right,  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  that  is  evil.  Thus,  as  we  grow  older, 
we  shall  also  grow  better.  This  we  shall  be 
favored  to  experience,  if  we  mind  the  Light, 
keeping  the  eye  single  to  the  heavenly  Guide 
— being  also  "  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

2d.  We  went  to  Pennsbury  Preparative 
Meeting.  My  wife  was  livingly  and  exten- 
sively engaged  in  Gospel  ministry  to  those 
present.  She  also  remembered  the  absent, 
and  spoke  concerning  them — and  addressed 
the  school-children — a  considerable  number 
being  present.  We  dined  at  Barclay  Ivins's, 
and  went  to  see  a  friend  and  his  wife,  whose 
certificate  was  received  at  our  last  Monthly 
Meeting,  they  not  being  present.  The  con- 
cern that  led  to  the  visit  was  to  stir  up  and 
encourage  them  to  attend  all  our  religious 
meetings. 

5th.  We  are  all  fed  and  sustained  by  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
body  is  the  tabernacle  of  an  immortal  soul,  it 
becomes  a  Christian  duty  to  take  prudent  care 
of  the  health — for,  if  this  becomes  impaired 
through  imprudence  or  excesses  of  any  kind, 
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we  are  incapable  of  being  as  useful  in  the 
world  as  we  otherwise  might  be.  It  becomes, 
then,  our  duty,  as  rational  intelligent  beings, 
to  make  a  right  use  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  without  abusing  them  or  ourselves  with 
them.  Our  care  should  be  to  use  them  for 
the  end  for  which  they  have  been  given,  and 
in  order  that  we  may  be  directed  aright,  and 
be  able  to  make  a  right  use  of  all  things,  the 
all  wise  and  benevolent  Creator  hath  given  to 
each  of  us  a  Guide  to  conduct  and  preserve 
us  in  the  path  of  safety  and  peace.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord — the  voice 
of  God  to  man.  By  Jesus,  as  the  Comforter 
— the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  guide  into  all  truth. 
By  the  Apostles  as  the  grace  of  God,  which 
I  bringeth  salvation  and  appears  unto  all — as 
the  Spirit  of  Christ — the  Light  of  Christ.  It 
is  called  by  other  names,  but  the  thing  is  one. 
jit  is  the  gift  of  God  for  man's  salvation. 
This  Divine  Teacher  within  will  instruct  us 
in  the  right  use  of  all  things,  and  enable  us 
to  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it — nor  our- 
selves with  the  good  things  of  it.  Attention 
:and  obedience  to  this  will  enable  us  to  refrain 
ifrom  and  avoid  all  that  would  be  hurtful  to 
us,  and  from  such  use  both  of  food  and  drink 
las  would  injure  or  impair  the  health  of  body 
or  mind.  Thus  we  would  be  brought  into  the 
practice  of  true  temperance  and  moderation 
in  all  things — whether  in  eating,  drinking, 
putting  on  of  apparel,  or  whatsoever  we  do 
— and  all  would  be  done  to  the  glory  of 
God,  as  becomes  Christians. 

lbth.  It  was  said  by  Jesus — and  what  He 
spoke  holds  good  through  all  time — "  Blessed 
tare  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
idom  of  heaven."  This  is  as  true  now  as  when 
uttered  by  Him.  It  is  requisite  that  a  Chris- 
tian be  humble;  meekly  submitting  to  the 
Divine  government.  It  is  the  humble  the 
Lord  teaches  of  His  ways,  and  the  meek  He 
guides  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of  true  judg- 
ment. They  who  are  thus  poor  in  spirit, 
giving  up  their  own  will  and  denying  self, 
know  the  kingdom  set  up  in  them,  and  the 
Divine  will  to  be  done.  To  these  the  blessing 
belongs.  This  is  what  we  are  instructed  to 
pray  for  to  the  Father.  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done. 

18th.  The  following  letter  I  wrote  to  a 
Friend. 

Dear  Friend: — It  has  come  into  my  mind 
to  write  to  thee,  and  open  a  correspondence 
with  one  in  whom  I  fool  a  deep  interest,  as  I 
believe  I  also  do  in  all  who  love  the  Truth, 
and  desire  so  to  live  and  act,  as  to  stand  ap- 
proved in  the  sight  of  the  great  and  Al- 
mighty Being  who  knows  all  our  hearts,  and 
to  whom  we  are  all  accountable. 

Though  we  may  feel  poor  and  weak,  not 
able  to  do  any  good  thing,  cannot  sec  that  wc 


have  ever  done  any  good  thing — and  with  the 
Apostle  can  say,  "  In  me  (that  is  in  my  flesh ) 
dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  yet,  if  we  can  ap- 
peal to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  in  the  language 
of  another  Apostle,  "Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  we 
*may  receive  a  qualification  and  commission 
from  time  to  time,  to  feed  His  lambs  and  His 
sheep.  And  not  only  so,  but  also  to  judge  or 
smite  the  mount  of  Esau  when  commanded — 
the  first  birth  or  nature  that  exalteth  itself  in 
its  own  strength,  will  and  wisdom — which 
cannot  inherit  the  promises,  they  not  being 
made  to  it.  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that 
which  is  spiritual — to  this  second  birth,  or 
birth  of  the  Spirit  the  promises  and  blessings 
belong.  Thou  knowest  these  things  better 
than  I  can  tell  thee,  but  yet  I  feel  sympathy 
with  thee  in  thy  trials  and  exercises  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  amongst  some  of 
thy  fellow-members,  and  in  the  business  meet- 
ings. Had  little  David  gone  against  the  giant 
in  Saul's  armor,  the  giant  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  maintained  his  ground,  but  he 
could  not  stand  before  the  power  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  though  the  humble,  confiding  little 
David  came  against  him  in  such  simple  armor 
as  he  that  was  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail  de- 
spised. 

The  things  that  were  written  aforetime  were 
written  for  our  learning,  and  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  account  of  Moses  when  he  saw 
the  oppression  his  brethren  were  subjected  to, 
and  undertook  to  relieve  them,  in  his  own 
strength,  without  any  commission  ;  but  he 
found  he  brought  himself  into  difficulty,  ami 
did  them  no  good.  I  have  no  doubt  he  often 
remembered  his  futile  attempt,  and  profited 
by  it — for  when  he  received  the  commission, 
he  was  not  forward  to  undertake  it,  and  made 
excuses.  After  his  doubtings  were  removed, 
we  read  how  careful  he  was  not  to  attempt 
■"anything  in  the  work  he  was  sent  to  accom- 
plish, only  as  he  was  immediately  instructed 
from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  deliverance  of 
his  brethren  from  their  oppressors  and  task 
masters,  was  brought  about  by  Moses  waiting 
for  and  being  obedient  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  him. 

The  dealings  of  the  Most  High  towards 
Israel  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  may  be 
instructive  to  the  Christian  traveller — and  I 
believe  that  His  dealings  with  them,  and  with 
the  Egyptians,  as  recorded,  literally  took 
place. 

Is  not  self  sand  oivh  will  the  first  born  of  all 
the  oppressors  of  the  seed  of  God  in  the  soul 
to  which  the  promises  are  made  ?  And  while 
these  live  and  rule,  is  not  the  soul  oppr<  ned 
and  kept  in  bondage  under  thorn  ?  Could  Krael 
ever  have  had  poooewion  of  Canaan  whilst  the 
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old  inhabitants  of  the  land  remained  in  it  unsub- 
dued ?  And  could  Israel  have  driven  out  and 
dispossessed  the  old  inhabitants  if  the  Lord 
had  not  helped  them  ? 

And  inasmuch  as  Israel  outwardly  could 
not  remove  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land 
out  of  their  way  without  help  superior  to  their 
own,  so  no  more  can  any  of  us  subdue  or  re- 
move the  old  inhabitants  in  us  out  of  the  way, 
without  Divine  aid,  or  know  the  seed  or  sec- 
ond birth  to  which  the  promises  are  made, 
to  be  brought  into  spiritual  Canaan  to  possess 
and  inherit  it. 

It  is  given  to  me  to  testify  to  the  truth  and 
verity  of  these  things  without  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion— and  I  believe  it  is  given  to  thee  also. 
And  one  reason  of  my  writing  thus  to  thee, 
may  be  to  hold  up  thy  hands,  and  to  assure 
thee  that  thou  art  not  alone — but  that  there 
are  many  in  our  Israel  who  can  set  their  seal 
to  the  truth  of  these  things. 

An  Apostle  testified — The  law  is  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come.  Passing,  then,  from 
the  old  to  the  new  covenant  dispensation— 
from  the  law  to  the  gospel — we  still  find  fig- 
ures and  shadows  used — earthly  things  to  rep- 
resent heavenly  things — heavenly  things  lik- 
ened unto  earthly  things,  even  by  Him  who 
was  greater  than  Moses.  The  body  of  Jesus, 
which  was  visible,  may  serve  as  a  figure  of 
the  Divine  and  spiritual  body,  which  is  in- 
visible— in  its  conception  and  gradual  growth 
from  stature  to  stature,  until  it  grew  up  to  a 
state  of  perfect  manhood.  And  the  death  of 
His  visible  body  on  the  cross  may  represent 
the  natural  man,  or  life  of  self,  which  must  be 
given  up  to  the  cross — not  that  any  man  take 
it  from  us — but  self  and  own  will  must  be 
offered  up  to  the  will  of  God — must  die,  be- 
fore there  can  be  a  glorious  resurrection  of 
the  new  life  in  man.  We  must  be  unclothed 
of  self,  before  we  can  be  clothed  upon  with 
Christ.  The  first  nature,  or  old  man  with  his 
deeds,  must  give  place,  or  yield  up  possession, 
before  the  new  man,  after  Christ  Jesus,  can 
take  possession  of  the  heart.  No  cross,  no 
crown.    No  dying  to  self,  no  living  to  God. 

The  conception  of  the  body  of  Jesus  by  the 
overshadowing  of  the  power  of  the  Most  High, 
is  a  figure  or  lively  representation  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Life  or  birth  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  soul.  And  we  may  be  instructed 
by  the  fact  that  the  full  assent  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  given  before  it  took  place — "  Be  it 
with  me  according  to  Thy  word" — in  which 
very  moment  the  prediction  was  effected.  So 
also,  That  there  is  no  power  but  that  of  the 
Most  High  overshadowing  the  soul  can  cause 
a  conception  of  the  Divine  Life  to  take  place, 
and  that  the  full  assent  of  the  soul  is  requisite, 
and  when  fully  given  the  blessed  new  creation 
is  begun. 


I  reverently  believe  in  the  account  given  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  blessed 
and  perfect  Pattern  and  Example — and  that 
He  was  that  prophet  the  Lord  promised  to 
raise  up  and  put  His  words  in.  his  mouth, 
and  He  should  speak  whatsoever  the  Lord 
commanded  him — and  that  the  Jews  killed 
the  body  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  but  they  did 
not  kill  the  Christ — the  Life  in  Him  which 
was  and  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  And  that 
it  pleased  the  Father  to  raise  up  the  body  of 
Jesus  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  as  a 
holy  confirmation  that  He  was  the  promised 
Messiah  whom  the  Father  had  raised  up,  and 
sent  in  the  world  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
Truth. 

I  may  adopt  the  language  of  an  Apostle  in 
his  defence  before  Agrippa  and  some  others — 
"Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?" 
Verily,  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  Omnipo- 
tence. Surely  His  power  is  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish whatever  He,  in  Infinite  wisdom,  may 
see  meet  to  be  done. 

I  had  no  thought  of  writing  such  a  doctrinal 
epistle  when  I  began,  but  could  not  come 
sooner  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Samuel  Comfort. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Physicians,  it  has  been  well  said,  often 
make  an  immediate  and  accurate  judgment 
of  health  by  the  state  of  the  tongue.  And 
there  is  the  same  connection  between  a 
healthy  tongue  and  a  healthy  condition  of 
body,  as  between  a  sound  heart  and  sound 
wholesome  words.  The  tongue  is  symptom- 
atic in  both  cases.  *  *  *  Let  us  ask  that,  by 
the  operation  of  His  grace,  He  would  make 
us,  in  intention,  stand  aloof  from  all  evil — so 
that  the  burthen  of  unforgiven  and  cherished 
sin  may  no  longer  make  our  hearts  to  stoop  ; 
but  that  joyfulness  may  enter  there  to  be  a 
perpetual  guest,  and  that,  whatever  we  put 
our  hand  unto,  we  may  rejoice. — The  Idle 
Word. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  knowledge  is 
not  knowledge  until  we  use  it — that  it  is  not 
ours  till  we  have  brought  it  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  great  social  faculty,  speech. 
Solitary  reading  will  enable  a  man  to  stuff 
himself  with  information;  but,  without  con- 
versation, his  mind  will  become  like  a  pond 
without  an  outlet,  a  mass  of  unhealthy  stag- 
nature.  It  is  not  enough  to  harvest  knowledge 
by  study ;  the  wind  of  talk  must  winnow  it, 
and  blow  away  the  chaff ;  then  will  the  clear, 
bright  grains  of  wisdom  be  garnered,  for  our 
own  use  or  that  of  others. — Prof.  Mathews,  in 
the  "Standard." 
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LETTERS  FROM  ALBERT  L.  GREEN. 

OTOE  AGENCY,  NEB.,  6mO.  12th,  1870. 

Eeteemed  friend  John  Saunders. — Thy  let- 
ter of  5th  mo.  26th  has  been  received.  The 
school-house  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  "  Mary  D.  Brown  school"  is  a  neat 
and  comfortable  affair,  24x16  feet  in  dimen- 
sions ;  the  interior  is  lined  with  dressed  boards 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  neatness  aud  dura- 
bility of  the  structure.  The  Indian  school 
under  the  charge  of  Sallie  C.  Ely  answers  all 
my  expectations  concerning  it ;  the  children 
are  very  bright  and  intelligent,  and  in  com- 
prehending and  retaining  ideas  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed  by  white  children.  A 
whole  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Society 
of  Friends  accepted  the  offer  of  President 
Grant,  and  beheld  this  great  field  of  labor 
open  before  them.  But  it  has  not  been  a  year 
of  fruitless  toil,  or  labor  without  results.  In 
this  agency,  where  the  people  are,  perhaps, 
less  civilized  than  are  those  of  any  other, 
in  the  superintendency  we  have  abundant 
cause  for  encouragement. 

A  school  has  been  established,  the  naked 
have  been  clothed,  the  sick  supplied  with 
suitable  food  and  medicine,  and  aside  from  all 
this  a  marked  change  is  perceptible  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  men.  During  the  present 
season  the  war-path  has  been  abandoned, 
never  to  be  taken  again ;  the  braves  have 
pledged  themselves,  to  steal  no  more  horses, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  to 
work  is  not  dishonorable  or  unmanly.  In 
short,  the  old  Indian  fallacy  that  a  ivorking 
red  man  is  a  squaw  is  about  exploded,  and  I 
am  told  that  Indian  girls  in  selecting  hus- 
bands show  a  preference  for  those  who  have 
not  a  distaste  for  work.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  I  think  that  the  promise  of  the  future 
for  these  poor  Indians  is  as  bright  and  hope- 
ful as  their  past  experience  has  been  unhappy. 

With  feelings  of  love  and  esteem,  I  am, 
Thy  friend, 

Albert  L.  Green. 


neb.,  7th  mo.  19th,  1870. 

In  our  Christian  labors  for  the  elevation 
and  civilization  of  these  children  of  our  Fath- 
er, it  is  encouraging  to  feel  that  the  strength 
of  our  Society  is  being  exerted  to  sustain 
those  whom  it  has  put  forth  in  this  great  and 
responsible  field  of  labor,  and  that  the  year 
which  has  elapsed  since  these  people  were1 
made  the  objects  of  our  care  has  not  been  bar- 
ren of'good  results  to  them. 

It  is  not  the  work  of  a.  day  or  of  :\  year  to 
destroy  customs  and  habits  which  centuries 
of  practice  have  confirmed,  neither  is  the 
establishment  of  new  and  Christian  ideas  a 
work  of  rapid  accomplishment. 

It  is  only  by  the  patient  continuance  of 


line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept — by 
the  presentment  of  a  pure  example,  and  ways 
or  methods  of  life  that  are  manifestly  superi- 
or, that  any  progress  whatever  can  be 
achieved. 

Years  of  cruel  outrage  and  wrong  have  un- 
questionably given  these  children  of  the 
wilderness  just  cause  to  distrust  the  religion 
as  well  as  the  promises  of  their  pale-faced 
brothers ;  yet  in  the  face  of  this,  they  have 
reposed  the  fullest  confidence  in  us.  They 
have  taken  us  by  the  hand,  that  we  may  as- 
sist them  to  arise ;  they  look  to  us,  as  chil- 
dren look  to  a  father,  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  we  have  their  love  and 
fullest  confidence.  Under  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  its  Principal,  Sallie  C.  Ely,  our 
school,  which  has  been  named  the  "  Mary  D. 
Brown  Indian  School"  is  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  children  are  remarkably 
regular  in  their  attendance,  and  evince  an 
aptness  and  readiness  to  learn  which  is  very 
gratifying.  The  teacher  reports  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  fifty,  and  states  that  so  large 
an  average  attendance  must  necessitate  the 
providing  of  an  additional  school-room,  or  rath- 
er a  large  class-room,  which  could  be  added  in 
the  form  of  an  addition  to  our  present  school 
building.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  such  an 
addition  has  become  necessary  ;  but  since  the 
Indian  Department  has  no  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal that  can  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose, 
we  shall  either  be  greatly  inconvenienced,  or 
obtain  of  some  benevolent  person  or  persons 
the  amount  required  for  the  contemplated 
improvement.  These  people,  from  having  for 
centuries  subsisted  almost  exclusively  on  the 
flesh  of  game,  are  now  for  months  at  a  time 
reduced  to  an  entirely  vegetable  diet.  Fish 
when  obtainable  is  a  favorite  article  of  food 
among  them,  and  as  the  Blue  river,  a  beauti- 
ful stream,  which  flows  near  their  villages,  is 
known  to  abound  with  fish  of  a  fine  quality, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  if  their  friends  wouid 
send  a  seine  as  a  present  to  the  tribe,  it  would 
be  instrumental  in  promoting  comfort,  if  apt 
in  averting  actual  suffering. 

In  my  opinion  oue  cause  of  ill  health 
among  these  tribes,  is  the  total  absence  of  soap 
and  wash-tubs.  Wash-dav  never  comes  for 
them,  and  the  chief  or  brave  who  puts  ou  a 
new  shirt  is  not  sure  whether  he  will  take  it 
off  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  or  whether 
it  will  wear  off.  We  are  striving  to  teach 
cleanliness,  for  that  ranks  high  in  the  list  of 
virtues  ;  and  if  some  of  our  friends  would 
send  us  a  small  fund  for  providing*  wash- 
tubs,  wash* boards  and  soap,  we  believe  that 
the  general  health  of  those  people  would  great  lv 
improve,  and    their  comfort    be  promoted. 

*The  wash-tubs,  &o.,  were  provided  by  th«  Indi- 
an Committee  at  its  last  meeliug. 
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During  the  present  year  our  Indians  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  and  en- 
largement of  their  corn  and  bean  patches, 
with  an  energy  which  I  am  told  they  have 
never  displayed  before ;  even  the  chiefs  seem 
at  last  to  have  discovered  that  labor  brings 
its  own  reward,  and  most  of  them  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  at  work.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say,  that  owing  to  the  scorching  drouth 
which  has  prevailed  here  for  many  weeks, 
our  crops  will  be  very  nearly  a  failure.  This 
I  fear  will  be  a  great  discouragement  to  our 
Indians,  for  they  have  attended  to  their  fields 
and  patches  faithfully.  The  superintending 
farmer,  S.  S.  Ely,  who  is  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  very  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Indians,  has  done  much  towards  en- 
couraging them  in  their  agricultural  labors. 
He  reports  that  the  prospects  for  our  crops 
are  even  more  unfavorable  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. The  wheat  crop  of  seventy-five  acres 
which  he  is  now  having  harvested  will  scarce- 
ly yield  an  average  of  ten  bushels  to  the  acre; 
while  the  corn  in  several  places  will  be  nearly 
a  complete  failure.  What  is  to  be  the  fate 
of  these  poor  people  if  their  crops  fail  them, 
the  future  will  determine. 

At  a  council  which  I  held  not  long  since, 
the  subject  of  pipe-dancing  was  taken  into 
consideration.  I  represented,  as  I  had  often 
done  before,  the  evils  that  resulted  from  the 
practice,  and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
from  its  abandonment*.  Now  the  practice 
of  pipe-dancing  is  one  that  is  very  dear  to 
the  Indian  heart,  and  to  overturn  it  would 
belike  tearing  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
the  century-rooted  oak.  Yet  these  chiefs, 
showing  their  appreciation  of  what  we  have 
already  done  for  them,  then  and  there 
pledged  themselves  that  the  tribes  should  dis- 
continue the  practice  after  a  certain  fixed 
time.  This  is  very  encouraging,  and  gives  us 
ground  to  hope  that,  one  after  another,  all  of 
their  wild  customs  will  give  way  in  the  light 
that  is  dawning  upon  them.  With  feelings 
of  christian  fellowship  and  brotherlv  regard, 
I  am  your  friend,  Albert  L.  Green. 
 — »—«»»■ »  

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes 
out  the  sting  of  a  man's  poverty.  But  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  do.  not  prattle.  It 
is  none  of  the  least  frightful  features  in  that 
condition,  that  there  is  no  childishness  in  its 
dwellings.  Poor  people,  said  a  sensible  old 
nurse  to  us  once,  do  not  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren ;  they  drag  them  up.  The  little  careless 
darling  of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their 

*  Pipe-dancing  is  a  practice  of  giving  present"?  to 
visiting  Indians,  by  those  visited,  expecting  returns 
to  be  made  when  the  visit  is  returned.  Thus  the 
term  "  Indian  gift"  is  derived. 


hovel  is  transformed  betimes  into  a  prema- 
ture reflecting  person.  No*  one  has  time  to 
dandle  it;  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down, 
to  humor  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its 
tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be-  beaten.  It 
has  been  prettily  said  that  "  a  babe  is  fed 
with  milk  and  praise."  But  the  aliment  of 
this  poor  babe  was  thin,  unnourishing ;  the 
return  to  its  little  baby  tricks  and  efforts  to 
engage  attention,  bitter,  ceaseless  objurgation. 
It  never  had  a  toy,  or  knew  what  coral  meant. 
It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby  of  nurses;  it 
was  a  stranger  to  the  patient  fondle,  the  hush- 
ing caress,  the  attracting  novelty,  the  costlier 
plaything,  or  the  cheaper  off-hand  contriv- 
ance to  divert  the  child  ;  the  prattled  non- 
sense (best  sense  to  it),  the  wise  impertinences, 
the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story  interposed, 
that  puts  a  stop  to  present  suffering,  and 
awakens  the  passions  of  young  wonder.  ^  It 
was  never  sung  to — no  one  ever  told  to  it  a 
tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged  up,  to 
live  or  to  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no 
young  dream.  It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron 
realities  of  life. —  Charles  Lamb. 


AN  INDIAN  COUNCIL. 

We  take  from  one  of  our  Exchanges,  the 
following : 

In  carrying  out  the  new  plan  of  allowing 
benevolent  and  religious  bodies  to  appoint 
Indian  agents  Secretary  Cox  has  assigned 
the  Chippewa  Reservation  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  so-called  "  Lake  Superior"  and  "  Michi- 
gan" agencies,  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  At  a  council  held  at  Crow  Wing, 
Minnesota,  recently,  about  seventy  chiefs  and 
braves  of  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi 
were  present ;  also,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Whipple, 
of  Minnesota,  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice,  of  St. 
Paul,  William  Welsh,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  other  friends  of  the  Indians.  Among 
the  palefaced  speakers  of  this  assemblage  was 
Mr.  William  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
remarks  we  reproduce  :" 

Mr.  Rice  lias  told  you  truly  that  I  am  his 
friend,  a  friend  of "  Bishop*  Whipple,  and 
especially  your  friend.  He  has  said  he  can 
do  little ;  but  what  he  can  do  he  will,  and 
that  is  much.  Bishop  Whipple  has  great 
power  with  God  and  man.  A  week  ago  he 
sent  a  message  on  a  little  wire  to  me  and  I 
have  come  many  hundred  miles  to  be  with 
i  you  and  him  to-day.  There  is  great  power 
with  you.  Look  to  and  ask  the  Great  Spirit. 
I  have  very  little  power ;  but  I  know  the 
Great  Spirit  can  give  me  great  power  if  you 
pray  for  me.  There  are  other  Indians  in 
whom  I  feel  a  deep  interest.  They  pray  for 
me,  and  I  know  God  will  help  me  to  help 
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them,  and  you  too.  (Showing  a  paper.)  This 
paper  gives  me  great  hope.  The  15th  of  last 
July  Congress  called  on  Christian  men  to 
help  the  Indians.  They  answered,  and  some 
of  the  best  and  richest  men  have  agreed  to 
help.  They  purchase  very  cheaply  your 
goods  this  year,  and  mean  to  send  you  the 
whole.  They  have  shut  them  up  in  boxes 
and  marked  them,  so  that  there  shall  be  noth- 
ing lost.  They  will  try  to  have  all  the  trea- 
ties fulfilled,  so  far  as  they  seem  good  for  the 
Indians. 

Some  things  they  cannot  do.  They  cannot 
prevent  the  white  people  from  destroying  the 
game.  They,  therefore,  want  to  teach  the  In- 
dian to  draw  from  the  earth  what  will  feed 
him  and  his  family,  so  that  they  will  not 
starve.  I  know  it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  to 
change  their  habits.  It  is  hard  for  me  ;  but 
I  can  do  it,  and  I  believe  you  can.  Some  of 
the  best  farmers  in  the  Missouri  Valley  were 
once  Indians  on  the  war  path  and  in  the 
chase.  Some  of  the  best  herdsmen  were  wild 
Indians.  You  know  how  they  love  their 
horses  and  other  pets.  This  change  of  habit 
is  the  hardest  thing  for  the  Indians,  but  they 
must  make  it,  and  work  for  their  living.  My 
own  sons  would  like  to  have  me  give  them 
plenty  of  money  so  that  they  might  hunt  and 
fish,  and  have  an  easy  time ;  but,  though  I 
love  them,  I  think  it  best  that  they  should 
work  for  their  living.  The  Great  Father  told 
me  that  he  wanted  to  look  on  the  Indians  of 
this  country  as  his  own  children.  He  will 
help  those  who  get  farms  and  live  on  them, 
because  he  knows  they  will  then  rise  to  true 
dignity.  The  hungrier  an  Indian  is,  the  bet- 
ter hunter  he  is.  I  am  afraid  you  are  very 
poor  and  hungry.  I  think  you  are  hungry 
enough  to  become  good  farmers.  Your  friends 
can  help  you  ;  but,  after  all,  you  must  do  the 
most  for  yourselves,  It  seems  very  dark  to 
you  now  ;  but  I  can  see  the  sun  rising.  The 
Great  Spirit  will  bless  you  if  you  look  to  Him. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AGNES  SMITH. 

I  have  felt  a  duty  resting  upon  me  to  write 
a  few  lines  in  remembrance  of  my  dear  friend 
Agnes  Smith,  who  departed  from  this  life  the 
23d  of  Fifth  month,  1870,  at  her  residence  in 
Huntingdon  Valley.  We  lived  in  love  and 
near  friendship  together  many  years,  and  I 
ever  thought  her  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
valued  her  company.  She  moved  quietly 
along,  made  no  noise  nor  stir  in  the  world, 
but  possessed  many   virtues.     In  her  daily 

walk,  she  was  a,  preacher  of  righteousness 

unto  many  by  her  example.  She  had  a,  sound 
mind,  and  her  judgment  was  superior  to 
many.  She  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife, 
and  a  tender  mother,  ever  watohing  over  her 


young  offspring,  endeavoring  to  lead  them 
into  the  paths  that  lead  to  peace. 

She  occupied  the  station  of  an  Elder  in 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting  for  many  years 
in  deep  humility  and  humbly  waiting  on  the 
Lord,  and,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  was  gifted 
with  true  judgment  whereby  she  could  dis- 
cern the  true  and  living  ministry  from  that 
which  is  of  man's  invention  or  reasoning 
powers. 

She  bore  a  lingering  sickness  with  fortitude 
and  Christian  patience,  and  seemed  prepared 
to  meet  the  pale  messenger  "  with  joy  and  not 
with  grief."  When  I  heard  that  her  spirit 
had  passed  quietly  away,  I  trust  to  the  man- 
sions of  light  and  peace,  the  Scripture  lan- 
guage saluted  my  mental  ear — "  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter 
end  be  like  unto  her's."        Mary  Levis. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


There  is  much  that  is  fascinating  and  allur- 
ing to  many*  in  the  fashionable  world,  but  I 
have  often  to  view  the  Christian's  path,  as 
being  the  only  one  wTorth  our  interest  or  pur- 
suit, or  wherein  we  can  find  a  "  covert  from 
the  storm,"  and  a  "  hiding  place  "  in  time  of 
danger  or  distress  ;  and  there  is  in  reality  in 
it  much  more  to  interest  the  mind  and  call 
forth  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  than  in 
any  other.  How  much  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  so  many  are  content  with  "  feeding  upon 
husks"  when  "there  is  bread  enough  ami  to 
spare  in  our  Father's  house."  Tb 
have  been  enabled  to  break  loose  from  the 
vain  allurements  of  a  fashionable  life,  and 
to  stand -firm  to  their  convictions  of  right, 
though  still  surrounded  by  the  gaieties  of  the 
world,  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The 
earnest  inquiry  of  such  should  be,  "  what 
shall  I  render  unto  thee,  oh  Lord,  for  all  thy 
benefits?"  The  whole  heart  is  asked  for. 
and  no  doubt  the  obedient  and  dedicated 
child  will  from  time  to  time  experience  the 
incomes  of  the  love  of  Him,  whom  they  are 
entitled  to  address  by  the  endearing  name  of 
Father.  May  nothing  retard  the  growth  in 
the  divine  life  of  those  who  have  begun  well, 
and  also  run  well  for  a  time.  On  my  own 
part,  I  Hud  a  continual  state  of  watchfulness 
is  the  only  one  of  safety.  I  sometimes  feel 
discouraged  at  the  slow  progress  I  am  mak- 
ing in  the  work  of  overcoming,  and  then  I 
feel  encouraged  by  the  sure  knowledge  that 
one  noxious  weed  that  had  taken  deep  root 
in  the  garden  of  my  heart  has  been  totally 
uprooted  and  cast  away  j  I  trust  b 
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seed  had  ripened.  This  was  not  effected  j 
without  earnest  labor  under  the  direction  of 
the  Great  Husbandman,  and  some  of  the 
implements  put  into  my  hand,  could  not  be 
used  without  considerable  suffering.  But  He 
who  directed  the  work  sustained  under  it, 
and  I  trust  will  still  continue  His  superintend- 
ing care. 

Thy  note,  my  dear  friend,  has  been  received, 
and  I  have  felt  near  sympathy  with  thee,  but 
my  spirit  has  quietly  rejoiced  in  the  full  pur- 
suasion  that  thou  art  iwt  "  set  aside  as  a  ves- 
sel unfit  for  use " — no,  but  rather  that  the 
present  dispensation  through  which  thou  art 
painfully  passing,  is  necessary  for  thy  refine- 
ment, and  appears  to  me  to  be  that  state 
alluded  to  by  Job  Scott,  when  the  language 
was,  "  my  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?"  and  J.  S.  continues,  "The  very 
same  in  degree  that  was  then  experienced, 
when  total  darkness  covered  all  the  land 
from  the  sixth  hour  until  the  ninth,  must 
all  the  seed  endure."  Canst  thou  not,  my 
dear  friend,  take  hold  of  this,  and  consider 
the  trials  through  which  thou  art  now  passing 
as  evidence  of  thy  adoption  as  a  child  of  God? 
I  trust  thy  faith  and  patience  "will  not  fail — 
lift  up  thy  head  in  hope.  He  whom  thy  soul 
ioveth,  is  near  thee,  ready  in  His  own  time 
again  to  clothe  thy  mind  with  the  girdle  of 
strength  and  the  garment  of  praise. 

The  last  time  I  saw  thee,  if  my  memory 
serves,  was  at  Yearly  Meeting.  In  that 
precious  little  season  of  retirement  the  cement- 
ing influence  of  heavenly  love  was  evidently 
felt.  I  remember  it  with  sweetness,  and 
esteem  it  a  peculiar  favor.  I  felt  for  thee  in 
thy  tribulated  path,  but  it  is  a  path  that 
others  have  passed  before  thee.  Continue, 
my  dear  friend,  to  try  to  keep  thy  mind  above 
animal  depressions.  Continue  to  be  faithful 
unto  the  death  of  every  thing  that  cannot 
live  forever.  In  seasons  of  clouds  and  gloomi- 
ness, it  is  good  sometimes  to  "  go  over  unto 
the  other  side,"  to  number  our  blessings,  to 
recount  our  privileges  and  favors,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  goodness  of  the  Heavenly  Parent, 
who  cares  for  all  his  children,  however  ob- 
scure their  lot,  however  hid  from  mortal 
view  their  pensive  state.  I  ask  thee  to  write 
to  me  with  all  confidence ;  I  feel  a  father's 
tender  solicitude  and  interest  in  thy  welfare. 
We  have  the  privilege  of  communing  together 
by  the  way,  even  when  we  "are  sad." 

I  often  hear  of  many  ministering  Friends 
being  in  attendance  at  Yearly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  left  to 
feel  their  weakness.  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
fault-finder,  nor  an  accuser  of  the  brethren, 


but  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh. 

I  often  query  why  these  things  are  so,  why 
so  few  among  us  are  seeking  out  the  weak, 
the  sickly,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind, 
laboring  to  strengthen,  to  heal,  and  to  build 
up,  and  to  encourage  in  the  most  holy  faith. 
There  must  be  a  cause  for  this  state  of  apathy. 
Have  pride  and  love  of  popularity  eradicated 
from  among  us  meekness,  humility  and  love? 
Has  the  love  of  the  world,  its  pleasures  and 
its  treasures,  got  the  ascendancy?  Alas,  for 
our  once  dedicated  and  devoted  society !  Well, 
I  will  leave  this  dark  side  of  the  picture,  if 
I  can,  and  turn  to  a  brighter  one.  There 
is  yet  a  living  remnant  with  whom  I  feel 
nearly  united,  and  this  affords  me  encourage- 
ment, for  the  blessed  Master  said :  "  By  this 
shall  ye  know  that  ye  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  ye  love  the  brethren."  A 
blessed  consolation  indeed. 
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PHILADELPHIA ,  TEKTH  MONTE  8,  1870. 

Two  marriage  notices  have  been  laid  aside 
because  unaccompanied  by  the  necessary  in- 
formation. One  of  them  was  not  vouched 
for,  and  neither  of  them  stated  whether  the 
marriage  was  performed  under  the  care  of  a 

Monthly  Meeting, 

 -—«•►—»  

"  Humanity  and  Humanitarianism." — 

We  acknowledge  the  reception,  from  the  other 

side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  a  small  work  bearing 

this  title.    Some  strictures  upon  it  will  be 

found  in  another  column. 

Omission. — "  An  Old  City,"  published  in 
the  last  two  numbers,  should  have  been  ac- 
credited to  "The  American  Agriculturist;" 
we  regret  the  omission. 

MARRIED. 

FELL— TREGO.  — A t  Attleborough,  Pa.,  on  Ninth 
month  1st,  1870.  by  Friends'  ceremony,  D.  Newlin 
Fell  and  Martie  P.  Trego. 

WILLETS — TITUS. — On  the  15th  of  Ninth  month, 
1870,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  West- 
bury,  L.  L,  with  the  approbation  of  "WVstbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  Edward,  son  of  the  late  Jacob  H. 
Willetts,  to  Hannah  B.,  daughter  of  Charles  F.  Titus. 


DIED. 

HAMPTON. — On  the  31st  of  Eighth  month,  1870, 
in  Labette  Co..  Kansas,  John  W.  Hampton,  son  of 
Benjamin  M.  and  Mary  A.  Hampton,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  age. 

LOWBER.— At  Camden,  Del.,  on  2d  day  morn- 
ing, 10th  mo.  3d,  Bowers  Lowber,  in  his  88th  year. 
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DICKENSON. — On  the  8th  inst.,  in  her  38th  year, 
Mary  Jane,  wife  of  James  H.  Dickenson,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  H.  Winder,  members  of 
White  Water  Monthly  Meeting,  RichmoDd,  Indiana. 
She  was  extensively  known,  and  If  ft  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  Possessing  great  sensibility  and  large 
sympathy,  she  was  ever  ready  with  an  unobtrusive 
freedom  to  counsel  and  advise  where  needed,  and  to 
extend  the  hand  of  help  in  little  deeds  of  kindness 
to  all.  Through  an  illness  of  many  months,  she 
murmured  not,  but  was  calm  and  resigned,  her 
mind  apparently  absorbed  in  things  not  of  this 
world,  though  expressing  but  little.  The  comforts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  with  her  when  the  closing 
period  arrived  ;  her  last  expression  was  :  "  How 
comfortable  I  feel !"    Her  memory  is  precious. 

KNIGHT, — On  the  18th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  in 
By  berry,  Rachel  J.,  wife  of  Richard  Knight,  in  the 
59th  year  of  her  age. 

MERRITT. — In  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  17th 
of  Ninth  month,  after  an  illness  of  only  twenty-eight 
hours,  Henry  F.  Merritt,  son  of  Edward  and  Phebe 
C.  Merritt,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.  When  told 
that  be  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  he  promptly 
replied,  "I  am  ready." 

STEVENSON. — At  his  residence  in  Westfield, 
Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  17th  of  Eighth 
month,  1870,  Joshua  Stevenson,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  was  patient  under  suffering,  remark- 
ing :  "  When  I  seek  for  Divine  strength  to  bear  my 
affliction,  I  feel  happy."  He  was  careful  to  do  his 
day's  work  in  the  day-time,  and  we  believe  was 
waiting  for  the  summons.  His  pure  spirit  passed 
quietly  away,  no  doubt  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  will  meet  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, WestChester,  Pa.,  on  7th -day,  10th mo.  15th, 
at  10  o'clock,  and  hold  two  sessions.  Reports  and 
delegates  from  the  several  schools,  &c,  within  its 
limits,  are  requested,  and  essays,  &c,  in  relation  to 
the  cause,  will  be  acceptable.  An  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all,  both  of  our  older  and  younger  Friends, 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  Trains 
leave  31st  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  West  Philadelphia,  at 
7.15  and  9.40  A.M.,  returning  from  WestChester 
at  1.55,  4.55  and  6.55  P.M. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  |  n.  7 
Emma  Worrell,        /  Llerks- 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  place 
Sixth-day  evening,  14th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock  (cars 
leave  West  Philadelphia  at  4.45  P.M.),  and  Seventh- 
day  morning  at  8£  o'clock. 

Deborah  Comly,  Clerk. 


circular  meetings. 
10th  mo.  9,  Mullica  Hill,  3  P.M. 

16,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Penn's  Neck,  3  P.M. 
"  Be.thpage,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

"  Jerusalem,  N.  Y.,  3£  P.M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  meet  Sixth  day  afternoon,  loth  mo.  14th,  ;it  -l 
o'clock.  Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk, 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on 
I  Fourth- day  evening  next,  Tenth  month  12th,  at  8 

o'olock.  Jacob  m.  Gllis,  Ct«rk, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"HUMANITY  AND  HUMANITARIANISM." 

A  book  of  32  pages  bearing  this  title,  by 
Wm.  Tallack,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Asso- 
ciation, London, — a  Society  instituted  (under 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Brougham)  "  for  the 
promotion  of  the  best  methods  of  Penal 
Treatment  and  Criminal  Prevention," — has 
been  handed  to  the  writer.  The  work  has 
"  special  reference  to  the  Prison  Systems  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  LTnited  States;  the 
question  of  Criminal  Lunacy  and  Capital 
Punishment."  The  author  was  "  invited  by 
the  New  York  Prison  Association  to  prepare 
a  paper  for  a  meeting  of  American  prison 
officers  and  persons  interested  in  criminal 
treatment,"  and  he  has  responded  by  present- 
ing some  important  considerations  "  suggestive 
of  the  value  of  a  system  removed  from  the 
mischievous  extremes  of  either  morbid  leni- 
ency or  inconsiderate  severity." 

As  prison  discipline  is  a  subject  which 
should  claim  the  attention  of  every  commu- 
nity, involving,  as  it  does,  the  interest  of  the 
peaceable  citizen  as  well  as  the  convicted 
criminal,  we  will  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
objections  made  by  W.  T.  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia system. 

We  have  read  his  remarks  with  interest, 
and  accord  to  him  the  effort  to  arrive  at  just 
conclusions,  and  can  but  regret  that  a  more 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  "  modern" 
Pennsylvania  system  had  not  been  his,  to 
have  enabled  him  to  have  judged  of  its 
merits  and  demerits  independently  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  it  by  the  advocates  of 
the  "congregate"  system.  His  strictures, 
however,  are  not  wholly  founded  upon  the 
views  of  its  opponents. 

He  quotes  not  only  from  an  article  on 
"Professional  Criminals,"  by  "a  gentleman 
of  much  observation "  and  unquestionable 
probity,  but  also  from  the  remarks  of  one  of 
our  most  respected  judges,  and  from  the  re- 
port of  the  agent  of  our  County  Prison.  It 
was  to  the  crowded  condition  of  that  prison 
that  Judge  Paxson's  remarks  especially  ap- 
plied. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  tendency 
of  the  sentiments  of  these  individuals,  facts 
warrant  the  presentation  of  another  side  of 
the  picture.  The"  seetion  in  W.  T.'s  book  in 
reference  to  the  "  Retrogression  in  Pennsyl- 
vania "  contains  a  criticism  on  the  modem 
Philadelphia  Prison,  from  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Prison  tor  1870,  which 
says  that  prisoners  are  confined  two  or  three 
together  in  a  cell,  thus  adopting  the  very  con- 
taminating system  now  abandoned  in  all  the 
best  goals.  It  also  mentions  "six  or  eight 
ferocious  bloodhound*  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
patroliog  the  yard  at  niglit,"  and  reflects  upon 
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the  kind  of  work  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
employed  as  not  being  of  the  slightest  value 
to  them  when  discharged.  As  this  report  has 
been  quoted  by  a  transatlantic  philanthropist 
who  evidently  accepts  the  unqualified  asser- 
tions, without  making  due  allowance  for  the 
antagonism  entertained  for  the  separate  sys- 
tem by  its  authors,  we  allude  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring,  so  far  as  our  limited 
space  will  allow,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary. 

To  judge  of  the  real  effects  of  any  system 
requires  a  wide  field  of  observation,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  circumstances.  Within 
a  few  years  the  population  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  number  of  inmates  is  in  excess 
of  its  separate  accommodations  ;  but  when 
the  necessity  exists,  as  is  now  the  case  in  a 
limited  degree,  for  "doubling"  not  "tripling" 
care  is  taken  to  select  such  as  will  not  be 
likely  to  contaminate  or  harm  each  other. 
The  frequent  visits  of  the  officers,  as  well  as 
of  the  committee  "  for  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  public  prisons,"  give  considerable  opportu- 
nity of  judging  of  such  intercourse,  and  the 
most  vigilant  care  is  exercised  to  neutralize 
any  evil  that  would  be  likely  to  arise  there- 
from. It  would  be  the  decided  choice  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Institution,  to  carry 
out  in  every  individual  case  the  separate  sys- 
tem, as  being  best  adapted  to  the  reformation 
of  the  prisoner  ;  but  when  the  number  exceeds 
560,  it  cannot  be  done.  There  are  now  within 
the  walls  about  630  convicts.  The  excess  is 
not  so  much  occasioned  by  re-committals,  as 
these  are  comparatively  few,  as  from  the  de- 
plorable increase  of  intemperance  among  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community.  This 
having  been  notably  the  case  since  the  late 
war,  which  spread  its  demoralizing  influences 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  fair  coun- 
try. The  need  of  a  House  of  Correction  in 
connection  with  this  phase  of  the  subject,  is 
most  seriously  felt. 

The  salutary  effects  of  separate  confinement 
are  never  more  apparent  than  in  occasional 
manifestations  of  insubordination.  In  such 
cases,  a  visit  as  from  a  friend  to  a  friend, 
most  generally  results  in  a  salutary  manner. 
Here,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  jibes  and  jests  of 
fellow-convicts,  who  are  too  apt  to  indulge  in 
ridicule  at  the  discovery  of  a  disposition  in 
any  of  their  comrades  to  relent.  Here,  in  the 
privacy  of  the  cell,  which  is  a  room  eight  feet 
by  eleven  in  size,  the  exhortations  and  reason- 
ings of  one  who  proves  his  faith  in  humanity 
by  his  efforts  to  aid  his  fallen  brother,  have 
their  wholesome  influence,  and  often  prevent 
the  necessity  of  any  harsh  measure  being  re- 
sorted to.    In  regard  to  the  11  ferocious  blood- 


hounds" there  are  one  or  two  dogs  of  that 
peculiar  race,  no  fiercer  in  their  dispositions 
than  their  companions,  the  St.  Bernard  and 
others.  These  animals,  from  which  no  danger 
is  apprehended  in  the  day,  are  the  compan- 
ions of  the  nightly  watchmen-  upon  their 
dreary  round  of  duty,  and  add  greatly  to 
their  feelings  of  security.  Is  this  provision 
more  inhuman  than  the  presence  of  the  armed 
sentinel,  with  orders  to  shoot  a  fugitive  if  the 
word  "halt!"  is  not  at  once  obeyed? — an 
arrangement  common  to  most  prisons.  The 
desperate  character  of  some  convicts  renders  a 
vigilant  watch  necessary,  as  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  employ  any  means  of  escape  which 
would  not  imperil  their  personal  safety  ;  to 
such  only  are  the  dogs  a  terror.  The  convict- 
labor,  it  is  believed,  will  compare  favorably 
with  similar  institutions,  so  far  as  qualifying 
prisoners  to  earn  a  livelihood  after  their  dis- 
charge, is  concerned,  although  it  may  not  be 
as  remunerative  to  the  prison.  Where  there 
is  a  disposition  to  industry,  the  daily  task  is 
readily  accomplished,  leaving  time  for  "  over- 
work," with  which  each  prisoner  is  credited  ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  sum 
due  is  received  by  him.  This  in  some  instances 
has  amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  forty,  fifty  and  sixty  dol- 
lars,— varying,  of  course,  with  the  habits  of 
the  individual.  So  far  as  the  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  a  penitentiary  is  considered,  which  em- 
braces the  protection  of  society  from  crime 
and  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  the 
criminal,  Pennsylvania  is  not  disposed  to 
yield  the  palm  to  any  of  her  sister  States, 
though  she  may  be  outstripped  by  some  in  a 
financial  point  of  view.  The  conflict  for 
reformation  must  be  with  the  weapons  of  love, 
rather  than  vengeance;  these  should  be  used 
in  all  that  is  meant  to  be  curative  as  well  as 
deterrent,  hence  the  lash,  the  shower-bath  and 
kindred  punishments  have  been  abolished, 
and  the  result  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  so 
doing.  T. 
Philada. 


LIGHT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

We  are  often  impressed  with  the  gross  ne- 
glect of  otherwise  intelligent  men,  in  not  se- 
curing abundant  light  for  animal  life.  To 
the  animal  and  the  plant  alike,  and  to  each 
and  every  human  being,  light,  as  well  as 
warmth,  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Put  a 
plant  in  the  cellar  and  it  will  grow  up  color- 
less, flexible,  healthless.  Put  it  in  a  dark 
place  and  yet  give  it  air,  and  it  will  hardly  do 
better.  Yet  people  will  attempt  to  bring  up 
animals  imprisoned  and  housed.  In  some 
public  remarks  we  had  occasion  to  make,  we 
stated  that  a  pig  would  not  grow  if  deprived 
of  light.    We  soon  after  met  an  old  gentle- 
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man,  and  he  had  lived  sixty  years  without 
discovering  the  fact,  and  the  first  words  he 
addressed  tons  were,  "Well,  you  told  me 
why  my  pigs  would  not  grow.  Two  years 
ago  I  put  in  a  snug  place  under  my  barn  six 
pigs.  It  was  warm  but  dark,  and  they  were 
fed  through  the  floor.  In  the  spring  I  took 
them  out  and  they  looked  like  rats.  They 
hadn't  grown  a  pound." 

A  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  was,  some 
time  since,  driving  a  fine  mare.  We  asked 
how  she  became  blind.  He  told  us  that  he 
put  her  and  two  other  three  year  old  horses 
into  a  perfectly  dark  stable  in  the  fall,  and 
in  the  spring,  soon  after  they  came  to  light, 
they  went  stone  blind. 

These  illustrations  show  conclusively  that 
light  is  necessary  to  every  living  and  growing 
thing.  Our  barns  are  not  light  enough.  Our 
houses,  too  many  of  them,  are  destitute  of 
light.  Parents  pursue  a  benighted  and  blind 
course  when  they  encourage  their  children  in 
living  housed  and  imprisoned,  when  they  en- 
velop their  faces  under  impenetrable  veils, 
lest  their  cheeks  should  blister.  You  cannot 
blister  the  cheek  of  a  cherry  or  of  a  peach. 
Better  remember  that  the  ruddy  glow  of 
priceless  health,  and  the  life  and  animation 
that  radiate  beauty,  can  never  exist  in  per- 
fection unless  in  full  and  free  exposure  to  air 
and  sunlight. 

 • — •  

RAIN  AFTER  DROUGHT. 

BY  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 

A  few  short  hours  ago,  and  all  the  land 

Lay,  as  in  fever,  faint  and  parched  with  drought; 

And  so  had  lain,  while  many  a  weary  day 
Dragged  the  long  horror  of  its  minutes  out. 

The  juiceless  fruits  fell  from  the  dusty  trees  : 
The  farmer  douhted.  if  the  Lord  was  good, 

As,  sad,  he  watched  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
Made  useless  by  the  Day  god's  fiery  mood. 

The  hot  streets  sickened  in  the  burning  glare  ; 

The  roadsides  lost  the  glory  of  their  green  ; 
|  No  second  growth  sprung  up  to  glad  the  eye, 

Where  once  the  mower  with  his  scythe  had  been. 

A  few  short  hours  ago  !    And  now,  behold, 
Freshness  and  beauty  gleam  on  every  side  ; 
"  The  earth  has  drunk  its  fill,  and  all  about 
The  amber  pools  are  stretching  far  and  wide. 

A  million  drops  are  flashing  in  the  sun  ; 

The  springs  far  down  the  upper  wonder  know  ; 
'  The  farmer  laughs,  and  little  cares  how  fast 

Through  his  torn  hat  the  cooling  streamlets  flow. 

And  nil  the  fields  and  pastures  seem  to  say, 
With  joyous  smile  that  I  shall  ne'er  forget, 

And  all  the  ilowers  and  trees  in  chorus  join. 

"We  knew  'twould  come;  He  never  failed  us 
yet." 

God  of  my  life,  as  God  of  all  beside. 

This    lovely   wonder,    which    Thy   hand  hath 
wrought, 

■Quickens  in  thought  the  mercies  manifold 

Which  Thy  great  love  into  my  soul  hath  brought. 


For  I  have  lain,  full  oft,  as  hot  and  dry, 

As  ever  earth  in  summer's  fiercest  hour ; 
And  the  long  days,  slow  creeping  over  me, 

Brought  me  no  tokens  of  Thy  gracious  power. 
Then  at  Thy  word,  down  fell  Thy  Spirit  rain; 

I  felt  its  coolness  all  my  being  through: 
Made  fresh  and  clean  and  joyous  every  whit, 

I  heard  the  whisper,  "  I  make  all  things  new." 
But  mine,  alas  !  was  not  the  holy  faith 

The  parched  earth  felt  through  all  her  thirsty 
hours  ; 

I  was  in  fear  that  never  more  again 

Should  I  be  quickened  by  the  heavenly  power?. 
So  shall  it  be  no  more  ;  but  though  I  lie 

For  many  days  as  one  thou  dost  forget, 
Recalling  this  glad  hour,  my  heart  shall  say, 

"I  know  'twill  come  ;  He  never  failed  me  vet." 

—  Old  and  New. 


IF  WE  WOULD. 
If  we  would  but  check  the  speaker 
When  he  soils  a  neighbor's  fame, 
If  we  would  but  help  the  erring 
Ere  we  utter  words  of  blame  ; 
If  we  would,  how  many  might  we 

Turn  from  paths  of  sin  and  shame. 
Ah  !  the  wrongs  that  might  be  righted 

If  we  would  but  see  the  way  ! 
Ah,  the  pains  that  might  be  lighten'd, 

Every  hour  and  every  day, 
If  we  would  but  hear  the  pleadings 

Of  the  hearts  that  go  astray. 
Let  us  step  outside  the  stronghold 

Uf  our  selfishness  and  pride  ; 
Let  us  lift  our  fainting  brothers, 

Let  us  strengthen  ere  we  chide  ; 
Let  us.  ere  we  blame  the  fallen, 

Hold  a  light  to  cheer  and  guide. 
Ah,  how  blessed — ah,  how  blessed 

Earth  would  be  if  we  but  try 
Thus  to  aid  and  right  the  weaker. 

Thus  to  check  each  brother's  sigh  : 
Thus  to  walk  in  duty's  pathway 

To  our  better  life  on  high. 
In  each  life,  however  lowly, 

There  are  seeds  of  mighty  good  ; 
Still,  we  shrink  from  souls  appealing, 

With  a  timid  "  If  we  could." 
But  that  God  who  judgeth  all  things. 
Knows  the  truth  is  ,;  If  we  would." 

—  Wood's  Hou>c/iold  Mag**in$* 

-    — .   

An  Aimless  Lifk. — I  committed  one  fatal 
error  in  my  life,  and  dearly  have  I  abided  it. 
I  started  in  life  without  an  object,  even  with- 
out an  ambition.  My  temperament  disposed 
me  to  ease,  and  to  the  lull  I  indulged  the  dis- 
position. Had  I  created  for  myself  a  definite 
pursuit — literary,  scientific,  artistic,  social, 
political,  no  matter  what,  so  theiv  was  some- 
thing to  labor  for,  to  overcome—  I  might  have 
been  happy.  I  feel  this  now — too  late  !  The 
power  is  gone.  Habits  have  become  chains. 
Through  all  the  profitless  years  gone  by  1 
seek  vainly  for  something  to  remember  with 
pride,  or  even  to  dwell  on  witli  satisfaction. 
1  have  thrown  away  a  life.  I  feel,  sometimes, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  remaining  in  me 
worth  living  for. 
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INSTINCT  AND  REASON. 

Do  animals  reason,  or  are  all  their  actions 
and  operations  dictated  by  mere  instinct  ? 
On  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Locke,  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  our  deepest  thinkers, 
and  to  be  rarely  at  fault  in  his  deductions,  is 
worth  attention.  "  It  seems,"  he  observes, 
"  as  evident  to  me  that  some  of  them  [brutes] 
do  in  certain  instances  reason,  as  that  they 
have  sense;"  and  the  illustrious  Cuvier, 
after  illustrating  his  pioposition  that  at  least 
the  superior  animals  are  gifted,  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  mental  powers,  suras  up  his 
argument  by  saying  :  "  We  perceive  in  them, 
in  short,  a  certain  degree  of  reason,  with  the 
consequences,  both  good  and  bad,  resulting 
from  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  in  man.  It 
resembles  the  dawning  of  intellect  in  the  in- 
fant mind  previously  to  the  acquirement  of 
speech." 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  as  clear 
definitions  of  the  word  instinct,  as  distin- 
guished from  reason,  as  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  with,  although  Kirby,  following  the 
French  naturalist  Bonnet,  maintains  that 
philosophers  will  make  fruitless  efforts  to  de- 
fine it,  "  until  they  have  spent  some  time  in 
the  head  of  an  animal  without  actually  being 
that  animal !  "  This  peculiar  position  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  realized,  and  therefore 
we  must  be  content  to  do  our  best  without 
the  knowledge  to  be  attainable  by  such  trans- 
migration. 

Instinct  has  been  characterized  by  one  au- 
thor as  "  a  natural  impulse  to  certain  actions 
which  animals  perform  without  deliberation, 
and  without  having  any  end  in  view,  and 
without  knowing  why  they  do  it."  Or,  it 
may  be  described  as  "  an  involuntary  desire 
or  aversion  prompting  to  action  without  the 
intervention  of  reason,  motive,  or  delibera- 
tion, but  tending  uniformly  and  exclusively 
to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  or  prop- 
agation of  the  race."  Many  familiar  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced  in  illustration,  but 
a  very  few  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
A  bee,  when  emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  im- 
mediately on  becoming  dry  and  gaining  the 
full  power  of  its  wings,  sets  itself  to  work  to 
construct  a  cell,  or  wanders  forth  to  add  to 
the  general  store,  being  just  as  expert  in 
either  operation  as  "  the  oldest  inhabitant"  of 
the  hive.  The  common  large  white  butterfly, 
laying  its  eggs  on  the  cabbage — the  tortoise- 
shell  butterfly,  on  the  nettle — intuitively  se- 
cure for  the  young  caterpillars,  when  hatched, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  their  proper  food — a 
food,  be  it  observed,  that  the  parents  them- 
selves do  not  use.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
remind  the  reader  that  lepidopterous  insects 
(butterflies  and  moths)  in  the  perfect  state 
live,  by  suction,  on  the  nectar  of  plants.  The 


dragon-fly,  which  lives  in  the  air,  drops  her 
eggs  in  the  water,  an  element  which  the  young 
are  destined  to  inhabit.  Still  more  admirable 
is  the  instinct  by  which  the  gad-fly  insures  an 
entrance  for  its  young  into  their  strange 
dwelling-place,  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  It 
fastens  its  eggs  by  means  of  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance to  the  hairs  of  his  skin,  and  numbers 
of  the  tiny  grubs,  when  hatched,  are  con- 
veyed thence  by  the  animal's  tongue  when 
licking  himself :  from  the  mouth  they  easily 
pass  into  the  stomach.  But  what  is  strikingly 
worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  insect  never 
deposits  its  eggs  on  any  part  of  the  horse's 
skin  which  lies  out  of  reach  of  his  tongue. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  human  foresight 
more  perfect.  A  pair  of  young  birds  build 
their  nest  for  the  first  time  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, display  as  much  neatness  and  skill  in 
the  formation,  and  fix  on  as  desirable  a  situa- 
tion for  it,  as  the  most  experienced  of  their 
species.  The  young  of  aquatic  birds,  when 
released  from  the  shell,  at  once  seek  their 
proper  element ;  and  that  this  is  as  much  the 
result  of  a  natural  instinct  as  an  exercise  of 
the  imitative  faculty,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  ducklings,  hatched 
under  a  hen,  betake  themselves  to  the  nearest 
piece  of  wrater,  to  the  grievous  perturbation 
of  their  alarmed  foster-mother.  By  the  same 
guidance  most  animals  are  enabled  to  avoid 
unwholesome  or  poisonous  food,  and  to  select 
that  which  is  the  very  best  fitted  for  their 
nourishment. 

A  very  remarkable  anecdote  of  instinct  in 
an  ass,  an  animal,  as  Mr.  Kirby  remarks,  not 
famed  for  its  sagacity,  was  related  to  him  by 
a  friend  who  personally  knew  the  facts.  The 
ass  had  been  shipped  at  Gibraltar,  on  board 
the  Ister  frigate,  bound  for  Malta.  The  ves- 
sel, at  some  distance  from  land,  struck  on  a 
sandbank  off  the  Point  de  Gat,  and  the  ass 
was  thrown  overboard  in  a  very  high  sea,  to 
give  him  a  chance  of  swimming  to  the  shore. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  presented  himself 
at  the  stable  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  occupy  in  Gibraltar,  and  it  was  supposed 
that,  through  some  oversight,  he  had  not 
been  taken  on  board  the  frigate.  The  vessel 
having  to  return  to  Gibraltar  and  refit,  the 
matter  was  cleared  up,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  ass  had  not  only  got  safe  to  laud,  but 
actually  made  its  way  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles,  through  a  rugged  country  inter- 
sected by  streams,  where  he  had  never  before 
been,  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  journey 
could  be  performed,  which  proved  that  he 
must  have  kept  a  straight  course  through- 
out, neither  diverging  to  the  right  or  left. 

These  few  instances  will  serve  to  exemplify 
what  is  meant  by  the  operation  of  simple 
instinct. 
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We  get  upon  more  difficult  ground  when 
we  come  to  consider  what  are  called  modifi- 
cations of  instinct ;  that  is  the  deviations  of 
the  instincts  of  animals,  and  their  accommo- 
dation to  circumstances ;  and  these  varia- 
tions, as  Kirby  observes,  are  chiefly  noticea- 
ble among  the  insect  tribes.  They  often  ex- 
hibit the  most  ingenious  resources,  their  in- 
stincts surprisingly  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  in  a  manner  more  wonderful 
and  incomprehensible  than  the  existence  of 
the  faculties  themselves. 

Kirby,  writing  on  this  subject,  relates  some 
interesting  facts,  some  of  which  we  shall 
transfer  to  our  pages.  He  quotes  from  Bon- 
net the  instance  of  a  caterpillar  which  that 
naturalist  confined  in  a  box,  and  which  being 
idenied  access  to  the  bark  of  which,  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  its  cocoon  would  have  been  con- 
structed, formed  that  shelter  for  itself  out  of 
scraps  of  paper,  fastened  together  by  silk. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbage 
butterfly,  when  changing  into  the  chrysalis, 
usually  attaches  itself  to  the  under  side  of 
sa  projecting  wall  coping,  or  some  similar 
shelter,  by  a  fine  thread  passing  round  its 
middle;  and,  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
ends  of  this  thread  to  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  stone,  otherwise  a  doubtful  matter,  com- 
mences its  operations  by  weaving  a  silken 
web  over  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  stone,  to 
which  web  the  "waistband"  is  attached.  A 
few  of  these  caterpillars  having  been  reared 
in  a  box  covered  with  a  muslin  lid,  previ- 
ously to  passing  into  the  chrysalis  state,  fast- 
ened themselves  to  this  lid  without  concern- 
ing themselves  about  the  usual  web,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muslin  furnishing  a  sufficient 
hold  for  the  thread. 

It  is  the  habit  of  several  of  the  humble-bees 
to  roof  their  nests  with  a  thick  vault  or  cop- 
ing of  moss.  Huber  covered  with  a  bell- 
: glass  a  nest  of  one  of  the  commonest  species 
{Bombus  iMuscomun),  and  the  glass  being 
placed  on  an  uneven  surface,  "he  stuffed  up 
the  interstices  left  with  a  linen  cloth.  This 
cloth,  the  bees,  finding  themselves  in  a  situation 
where  no  moss  was  to  be  had,  tore  thread  from 
thread,  carded  it  with  their  feet  into  a  felted 
mass,  and  applied  it  to  the  same  purpose  as 
i  moss,  for  which  it  was  nearly  as  well  adapted. 
Some  other  humble  bees  tore  the  cover  oil"  a 
book  with  which  he  had  closed  the  top  of  the 
box  which  contained  them,  and  made  use  of 
the  detached  morslea  for  covering  their  nest." 
Huber  also  made  some  interesting  experi- 
ments, showing  that,  in  particular  circum- 
stances, bees  can  alter  the  form  of  their  cells. 

This  whole  subject  is,  by  the  confession  of 
the  wisest  and  most  painstaking  philoso- 
phers, beset  with  difficulties.    NY  ho  can  sin- 


where  instinct  ends,  and  reason  take3  its 
place?  Kirby  himself  was  in  doubt  under 
which  head  to  arrange  many  of  his  illustra- 
tions, and  confesses  that,  in  his  original 
manuscript,  he  had  adduced  several  facts  as 
instances  of  the  operation  of  reasoning  powers, 
which,  on  more  deliberate  reflection,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  were  the  results  of 
instinctive  adaptation  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

Let  us  now  inquire  upon  what  grounds  the 
possession  of  reason — be  the  amount  more  or 
less  restricted — has  been  attributed  to  the 
animal  creation.  Their  attachment  to  and 
care  of  their  offspring  are  without  doubt 
almost  invariably  referable  to  instinct,  as  we 
find  that  when  the  young  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves,  the  parental  solicitude  is  at  an 
end :  and  indifference,  or  even  repulsion, 
takes  its  place.  But  do  not  the  gratitude 
and  devotion  evidenced  by  many  animals  to 
their  human  protectors  proceed  from  a  higher 
principle?  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
mention  the  dog,  of  whose  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion for  his  master  such  innumerable  anecdotes 
are  related — and  yet,  to  write  upon  the  pre- 
sent subject,  and  not  assign  him  a  prominent 
position,  would  be  quite  unsatisfactory. 

Mark  the  intelligence  and  delight  expressed 
in  his  every  feature,  when,  from  his  comfort 
able  siesta  on  the  hearth- rug,  he  hears  the 
well-known  voice  in  the  hall,  or  the  equally 
well-known  footstep,  and  rouses  himself  at 
once,  his  whole  frame,  from  the  point  of  his 
nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  vibrating  with  ex- 
citement. And,  the  door  opened,  how  he 
bounds  forward,  to  the  great  terror  of  9 
timid  youngster  in  the  way  ;  and  planting 
his  great  paws  upon  his  human  friend's  ribs, 
with  earnest  gaze  of  all  but  human  expres- 
siveness, says,  as  plainly  as  dog  can  do,  "  How 
very  glad  I  am  to  see  you  home  again  :  I've 
been  longing  so  for  you  to  come  back."  Per- 
haps you  are  resting  in  your  easy-chair  by 
the  fire,  with  your  favorite  companion  do  sing 
at  your  feet.  You  suddenly  address  him 
"Good  old  dog;"  how  gratefully  and  lov- 
ingly he  looks  up  at  you  in  return  for  the 
slight  attention  :  if  so  thoroughly  sleepy  that 
he  cannot  open  his  eyes  properly,  he  vd 
makes  you  an  acknowledgment  of  it  by  one 
or  two  lazy  wags  of  the  tail.  He  never 
meets  your  advances  with  the  chill  indiffer- 
ence you  often  find  among  vour  fellow  mor- 
tals. 

And  these  dogs  nre  no  "summer  friends  ;  " 
but  in  the  hours  of  sickness,  adversity,  and 
distress,  cleave  to  those  who  have  protected 
then,  and  repay  their  care  with  tenfold  assid- 
uity. We  knew  a  spaniel  of  the  King  Charles 
breed,  who,  when  his  mistress  was  in  her 
last  illness,  lay  upon  the  bod  looking  mourn- 
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fully  at  her,  and  for  the  closing  days  of  her 
life,  never  moved  from  his  self-chosen  position, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  He  ap- 
peared to  know  the  moment  of  her  departure, 
for,  before  the  attendant  relatives  were  aware 
that  all  was  over,  he  set  up  a  long  pitiable 
howl,  having  previously  only  showed  his  sor- 
row by  silent  watching. 

Very  many  touching  stories  have  been  re- 
corded of  these  creatures ;  of  their  grief  at 
the  loss  of  those  they  have  loved,  and  the 
almost  impossibility  of  separating  them  from 
the  cold  remains  ;  and  how,  when  these  are 
hid  from  their  sight,  they  will,  for  days, 
months,  even  years,  constitute  themselves  the 
unwearying  guardians  of  the  mound  of  earth 
which  marks  the  spot.  The  circumstance 
which  occasioned  the  composition  of  Scott's 
beautiful  poem,  "  Hellvellyn,"  is  well  known. 
An  amiable  and  highly  talented  young  gen- 
tleman, who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long 
rambles  through  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  attended  only  by  a  favor- 
ite terrier,  perished  by  losing  his  way,  in  the 
spring  of  1805,  on  the  above  mentioned 
mountain.  His  body  was  found  three  months 
afterwards,  still  watched  over  by  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  solitary  excursions.  The 
poetry  of  Sir  Walter  is  not  so  much  in  fash- 
ion as  it  used  to  be,  and  as  it  is  possible 
that  the  lines  may  be  new  to  some  of  our 
younger  readers,  we  venture  to  quote  two  out 
of  the  five  musical  stanzas  which  compose  the 
poem : — 

"Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  moun- 
tain-heather, 
Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretched  in 
decay, 

Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abaudon'd  to  weather, 
Till  the  mountain- winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  his  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill  fox  and  the  raven  away. 

"  How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber  ? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst 
thou  start  ? 

How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou 
number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  oh,  was  it  meet  that— no  requiem  read  o'er 
him — 

No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before 
him, 

Unhonor'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ?  " 


Sickness. — Sickness  takes  us  aside  and 
sets  us  alone  with  God.  We  are  taken  into 
His  private  chamber,  and  there  He  converses 
with  us,  face  to  face.  The  world  is  afar  off, 
our  relish  for  it  is  gone,  and  we  are  alone 
with  God.    Many  are  the  words  of  grace  and 


truth  which  He  then  speaks  to  us.  All  our 
former  props  are  struck  away,  and  now  we 
must  lean  on  God  alone.  The  things  of  earth 
are  felt  to  be  vanity  ;  man's  help  useless. 
Man's  sympathy  deserts  us ;  we  are  cast 
wholly  upon  God,  that  we  may  learn  that 
His  praise  and  His  sympathy  are  enough. 
"  If  it  were  not  for  pain,"  says  one, "  I  should 
spend  less  time  with  God.  If  I  had  not  been 
kept  awake  with  pain,  I  should  have  lost  one 
of  the  sweetest  experiences  I  ever  had  in  my 
life.  The  disorder  of  my  body  is  the  very 
help  I  want  from  God  ;  if  it  does  its  work  be- 
fore it  lay3  me  in  the  dust,  it  will  raise  me  up 
to  heaven." 


From  Friends'  Review. 
NEW  CIDER  A  DANGEROUS  BEVERAGE. 
BY  WILLIAM  M.  THAYER. 

The  friends  of  total  abstinence  must  discard 
the  use  of  cider  as  a  beverage,  whether  sweet 
or  sour.  True,  there  is  no  intoxicating  ele- 
ment in  unfermented  cider  ;  but  then  fer- 
mentation begins  much  sooner  than  people 
suppose.  Says  Dr.  Hayes,  the  distinguished 
State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts  :  "  I  detect 
alcohol  in  cider  generally  when  it  is  twenty- 
four  hours  old— sooner  still  when  the  apples 
are  much  decayed.  Often  fermentation  be- 
gins about  as  soon  as  the  juice  is  expressed, 
both  hot  weather  and  advanced  decay  hasten- 
ing the  process.  Even  when  the  apples  are 
wholly  sound,  fermentation  usually  begins 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  juice  is  ex- 
pressed." 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
so-called  sweet  cider  is  used  long  after  it  has 
becomeintoxicating.  Children  suck  it  through 
a  straw  from  the  barrel  after  fermentation. 
For  weeks  after  it  is  made,  it  is  drunk  by^ 
many  people,  old  and  young,  on  the  plea  of 
using  sweet  cider,  thus  exposing  themselves  to- 
the  danger  of  creating  an  appetite  for  strong 
drink.  The  danger  may  appear  small  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  two  facts  prove  that  it  is  peril- 
ous. 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  the  drinker  to  tell 
when  new  cider  becomes  intoxicating.  Said 
a  man  who  had  manufactured  cider  twenty 
years,  "  When  you  can  tell  when  a  pig  be- 
comes a  hog,  then  you  can  tell  when  new 
cider  becomes  intoxicating— and  not  till 
then."  A  homely  remark,  but  true.  Said 
another  person,  "  I  purchase  a  new  coat  and 
put  it  on  ;  I  wear  it  a  while,  and  it  is  a  new 
coat  still ;  but  it  is  wearing  out  daily ;  and 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  ceases  to  be  a 
new  coat,  and  becomes  an  old  one  ;  but  I  can- 
not tell  when  it  is.  So  it  is  with  cider.  I 
cannot  tell  when  it  ceases  to  be  harmless  and 
becomes  intoxicating ;  so  that  the  only  way 
of  safety  is  not  to  use  it  at  all."    If  there  be 
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soundness  in  the  admitted  plea  of  being  on 
the  safe  side,  then  new  cider  must  be  discard- 
ed by  total  abstainers. 

2.  The  appetite  for  strong  drink  is  formed 
as  readily  on  cider  that  has  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  as  it  is  on  whisky  having 
fifty  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Whether  the  ap- 
petite is  created  or  not,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  there  is  in  what  a  per- 
son drinks,  but  whether  there  is  any  thereat 
all.  And  so  reformed  drunkards  affirm  that 
they  return  as  surely  to  their  cups  on  beer 
that  has  five  or  eight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  as 
they  do  on  brandy  or  gin. 

At  a  public  meeting  at  the  Washingtonian 
Home,  Boston,  where  sixty  reformed  inebri- 
ates were  present,  the  question  was  put  to 
them,  "  How  many  of  you  think  that  you 
cannot  drink  a  glass  of  the  mildest  form  of 
intoxicating  liquor  without  going  back  to 
your  former  habits  ?"  Every  man  rose  to  his 
feet,  thus  confessing  that  cider  and  all  other 
fermented  drinks  are  dangerous. 

This  fact  is  not  generally  understood,  and, 
in  consequence,  many  persons  go  to  ruin.  If 
the  appetite  for  strong  drink  can  be  created 
by  the  use  of  fermented  cider,  and  we  cannot 
tell  when  fermentation  begins,  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  safety  except  in  the  total  disuse  of 
the  article.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
young  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  sweet 
cider. 

If  they  could  tell  the  exact  day  or  hour 
when  fermentation  takes  place,  they  might 
use  the  beverage  to  that  time  with  impunity  ; 
but  since  this  is  impossible,  they  hazard  all 
that  is  dear  in  life  by  making  a  beverage  of 
cider  in  any  form. 

A  few  years  since,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  years,  in  Massachusetts,  went  to  the 
drunkard's  grave.  His  friends  called  bin)  a 
"  cider  drunkard."  He  formed  the  appetite 
in  boyhood,  when  he  sucked  "sweet  cider," 
as  he  called  it,  through  a  straw.  Cider  be- 
came his  daily  beverage.  At  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  would  become  beastly 
drunk  on  this  beverage.  All  persuasions  and 
entreaties  failed  to  reform  him.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  his  father  offered  to  buy  him  a 
farm  if  he  would  give  up  his  cider  and  sign 
the  pledge.  "I'd  rather  have  my  cider,"  he 
replied — an  answer  that  fearfully  proved  him 
to  be  a  cider  drunkard.  He  drank  himself 
into  his  grave  at  twenty -three. 

It  is  our  duty  to  set  a  safe  example.  The 
foregoing  facts"  |>rove  that  the  use  of  new  ei 

der  is  not  a  sale  example  for  our  sons  or  re- 
formed drunkards.  Many  hoys  have  formed 
the  appetite  for  stronger  drinks  upon  il. 
While  some  indulge  and  escape*  ruin,  others 
indulge  and  plunge  to  ruin.  1 1  is  safe  for  all 
Dot  to  touch  it.    It  is  the  only  safe  rule  to 


adopt.  Acting  upon  this  rule,  cider  can 
make  no  drunkards. 

A  reformed  drunkard  exclaimed,  in  a  tem- 
perance society  where  the  cider  question  was 
under  discussion,  "  If  you  have  any  regard 
for  us,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  set  the  exam- 
ple of  drinking  even  sweet  cider  !"  How  can 
we  disregard  this  appeal  without  violating 
the  divine  injunction,  "  It  is  good  neither  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offend- 
ed, or  is  made  weak  ?" 

Asa  Allen,  of  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  was 
reformed  in  1841.  But  twelve-  or  fifteen 
years  before,  he  signed  the  early  pledge  that 
allowed  the  use  of  cider,  and  still  continued 
a  drunkard  upon  that  beverage.  It  was  not 
until  he  banished  cider  with  all  other  liquors 
that  he  reformed  ;  and  he  often  referred  in 
public  to  his  experience  as  proof  that  cider 
would  make  and  keep  men  drunkards. 

The  murderer  Howard,  who  took  the  life 
of  Miss  Harrison,  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  con- 
fessed that  his  courage  failed  him  when  he 
first  planned  to  perpetrate  the  deed  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  went  into  the  cellar  and 
drank  freely  of  cider  that  he  was  nerved  to 
accomplish  his  murderous  purpose. 

Many  people  strangely  suppose  that  the 
use  of  cider  and  other  fermented  liquors 
weans  drinkers  from  the  use  of  distilled  spirit-. 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  delu- 
sion. What  has  been  said  proves  that  it 
wins  to  the  use  of  rum,  brandy  and  gin. 
Hence,  in  Paris,  where  such  large  quantities 
of  wine  are  annually  consumed,  there  were 
used,  in  1863,  seven  gallons  of  distilled 
liquors  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child; 
while  in  the  United  States  only  one  hall  as 
much  distilled  liquors  pet  c<tj>ita  were  con- 
sumed. 

A  notorious  thief  confessed  that  he  stole, 
first,  a  piece  of  chalk;  second,  a  hen's  egg; 
third,  a  jack  knife  ;  and  then,  whatever  ho 
could  lay  his  hands  Upon.  So  many  a  drunk- 
ard has  acknowledged  that  he  drank,  first, 
new  cider;  second,  domestic  wine;  third, 
whisky;  and  then,  whatever  Satan  makes  to 
feed  a  raging  appetite. 

"A  prudent  man  forseeth  the  evil,  ami 
hideth  himself  ;  but  the  simple  pass  on,  and 
are  punished." — Prow  xxii.  o. 

War  and  DUELLING. — What,  in  principle, 
is  war?  It  is  the  duel  between  nations,  dif- 
fering in  no  respect  from  the  duel  between 
individuals,  except  that  the  successful  OOtt- 

batant  is  allowed  to  carry  off  as  spoil  the  ef- 
fects of  his  vanquished  antagonist,  it  is  an 
adjournment  of  great  questions  of  internation- 
al right  or  courtesy,  from  the  bar  of  temper- 
ate discussion  and  peaceful  arbitration  btibfl 
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peers,  to  the  bar  of  chance  or  mere  force.  It 
is  an  appeal  from  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  the  parties  themselves,  from  large  views  of 
their  true  interests,  and  from  the  moral  judg- 
ments of  mankind  to  the  exploded  trial  by 
combat  of  the  middle  ages.  Alas  !  alas  !  that, 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  coming  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  this  relic  of  barbarism 
should  still  be  clung  to  by  nations  calling 
themselves  Christians,  and  God  grant  that  the 
penalty  which  they  are  now  suffering,  and 
which  has  been  treasuring  itself  up  for  ages, 
may  deter  us  from  following  their  dazzling 
but  dangerous  example. — Bishop  Potter. 


The  Books  we  Read. — Too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
books  that  we  read.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  those  who  have  given  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject that  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  mind 
by  a  certain  class  of  works  is  almost  as  ener- 
vating as  indulgence  in  the  ordinary  rounds 
of  dissapation.  A  confirmed  novel-reader, 
one  who  has  so  accustomed  himself  to  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  reading  works  of  fic- 
tion, and  to  the  day-dreaming  that  is  sure  to 
follow,  is  no  more  competent  to  hold  his 
mind  firmly  upon  any  given  subject  than  is 
the  drunkard  able  to  hold  his  hand  steady. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  serious  question 
whether  the  circulating  libraries  that  pander 
so  largely  to  this  vitiated  taste  are  not  doing 
more  harm  than  can  ever  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  information  which  they  diffuse  among 
those  who  take  from  them  a  better  class  of 
works.  The  only  consideration  that  would 
lead  us  to  regard  the  account  as  balanced 
would  be  the  fact  that  the  injury  done  to  a 
worthless  mind  is  of  small  consequence  com- 
pared with  the  improvement  of  a  mind  of 
higher  quality. 


An  immense  quantity  of  modern  confession 
of  sin,  even  when  honest,  is  merely  sickly 
egotism,  which  will  rather  gloat  over  its  own 
evil  than  lose  the  centralization  of  its  interest 
in  itself. — Buskin. 


ITEMS. 

Observatory,  Allegheny,  Sept.  26th,  1870. — The 
appearance  of  spots  on  the  sun  large  enough  to  be 
■visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  a  rare  occurrence,  but 
it  may  now  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  observe  them.  The  aspect  of  the  sun 
through  a  large  telescope  is  one  just  now  of  singular 
interest,  and  it  seems  to  claim  special  attention 
from  observers. 

Here,  where  the  remarkable  changes  of  the  solar 
surface  have  formed  the  subject  of  repeated  ob- 
servation, daily  maps  of  the  position  of  the  spots 
are  made,  and  their  singular  variations  have  been 
the  object  of  most  interested  scrutiny. 

The  side  of  the  sun  now  turned  toward  us  is  to  - 
day  covered  with  hundreds  of  them,  of  all  sizes 


and  in  all  stages  of  growth,  while  the  opposite 
side,  to  be  presented  to  us  a  few  days  later,  is  com- 
paratively bare. 

The  area  of  one  of  the  large  spots,  which  is  now 
near  the  centre  of  the  disc,  has  been  computed 
from  careful  measurements  and  found  to  exceed 
2,300,000,000  square  miles.  Such  immense  num- 
bers convey  no  very  definite  impression,  and  per- 
haps a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  size  may  be  gained 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  earth,  whose  en- 
tire area  is  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  just 
given. 

This  is  the  area  of  the  penumbra — an  immense 
expanse  of  variegated  forms,  crossed  by  channels 
and  convergent  streams  of  luminous  matter,  all 
shifting  under  an  action  like  that  of  some  whirl- 
wind which  is  twisting  them  from  one  position  to 
another  and  changing  their  forms  from  hour  to 
hour.  The  current  sometimes  appears  to  rush 
downward,  carrying  with  it  great  masses  of  lumin- 
ous matter  to  lower  depths,  and  opening  as  it  does 
so  black  cavities  of  a  size  commensurate  with  the 
scale  on  which  this  action  is  carried  on. 

The  largest  of  these  cavities  is  seen  to  be  over- 
hung with  parts  of  the  brilliant  surface,  which  visi- 
bly break  away  in  enormous  portions  and  sink  in. 
it  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  within  the  truth 
to  ssy  that  a  globe  the  size  of  the  world  might  be 
dropped  in  without  touching  either  side.  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion of  infinite  and  exhaustless  energy  of  which  one 
is  conscious  while  beholding  this  with  adequate  op- 
tical aid.  Masses  the  size  of  whole  continents  are 
utterly  changed  in  shape  or  disappear  from  one 
day  to  another,  sometimes  while  the  observer 
watches  them,  and  the  whole  "spot"  is  to  all  ap- 
pearance being  slowly  rotated  by  the  cyclones  which 
are  visibly  working  there. 

This  is  one  of  many  centres  of  similar  action,  not 
all  on  the  same  scale,  but  baffling  the  eye  by  their 
number  and  incessant  change  of  form,  which  the 
draughtsman  labors  after  in  vain,  and  which  even 
the  photograph  can  but  imperfectly  render.  At 
one  of  our  largest  observatories  the  photograph  is 
employed  to  make  a  daily  chart  of  these  changes, 
and  an  inspection  of  its  truthful  and  unbiassed  rec- 
ord will  convey  a  more  conclusive  sense  of  the  al- 
most awful  magnitude  and  energy  of  the  solar  forces 
than  the  most  vivid  description. 

One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  watch  them  must 
feel  the  inadequacy  of  any  attempt  to  describe  these 
"  spots,'  '  and  still  more  so  of  the  futility  of  trying 
to  convey  his  own  impression  by  any  extravagance 
of  description  or  comparison. 

The  wonder  must  lie  in  the  consideration  of  au- 
thentic measurements,  which  are  left  to  tell  their 
own  story. 

The  public  may  not  share  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fessional observers  in  such  matters,  but  our  own 
planet  is  too  intimately  connected  with  these  phe- 
nomena not  to  make  them  claim  some  interest  from 
all  of  us.  Why  the  magnetic  needles  move  respon- 
sively  to  these  great  changes  in  the  sun,  or  why 
auroras  will  light  up  our  winter  sky  at  intervals 
more  frequently  repeated  as  this  solar  action  is  more 
violent,  are  questions  which  astronomy  is  now  try- 
ing to  answer.  The  fact  that  they  do  so  is  certain  ; 
the  cause  is  still  wholly  unknown  to  science. 

— Philada.  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  English  Church  pays  its  twenty  eight  bishops 
an  annual  salary  of  $786,500,  an  average  of  about 
$28,000  each,  the  highest  salary  being  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  is  $75,000  a  year. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  560  ) 

Second  month  2d.  An  illustrious  Apostle 
testified  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  broad  comprehensive 
expression.  It  was  the  first  and  greatest  com- 
mandment in  the  law.  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt 
love  Him  with  all  thy  heart,  mind  and 
strength.  It  was  owned  by  the  blessed  Jesus  as 
being  the  first  and  greatest,  the  second  being 
like  unto  it — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  Jesus  said,  On  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  the  object  of  the  whole 
law,  and  of  the  prophets,  and  of  all  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Most  High  to  His  rational 
intelligent  creatures,  has  been  to  bring  them 
to  this  one  point — to  love  God  above  all,  and 
to  love  oui  neighbors  as  ourselves.  This,  at- 
tained, would  make  man  a  friend  to  his  fel- 
low-man the  world  over.  Then  there  would 
be  an  end  to  war — to  all  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion— to  contention  and  strife,  and  litigation. 
A  watchful  care  would  be  maintained  not  to 
hurt  or  harm  a  fellow-creature  any  more  than 
we  would  ourselves.  What  is  called  the 
golden  rule  would  then  be  practiced—"  There- 
fore, all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them  : 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."  The 


Apostle  was  well  aware  of  all  this  when  he 
said,  "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor, 
therefore,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
Whomsoever  we  love  most  we  are  the  most 
careful  not  to  offend.  And  when  we  love  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  mind  aud 
strength,  our  feelings  will  flow  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  kindness  and  love,  as  naturally 
as  streams  flow  from  their  fountains. 

9th.  Meeting.  After  sitting  a  considerable 
time  in  silence,  my  mind  was  drawn  into  feeling 
and  svmpathy  for  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, and  fervent  desires  were  raised  that  they 
might  be  gathered  to  the  principle  of  Truth. 
Utterance  was  given,  and  they  were  called 
upon  to  join  in  with  the  strivings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  give  up  the  strength  and  energy 
of  their  minds  and  wills  thereunto;  and 
they  were  told  that  in  so-doing  all  the  in- 
clinations and  dispositions  that  would  lead 
from  the  heavenly  Father's  house  would  be 
weakened,  and  the  good  strengthened. — That 
what  John  saw  in  the  Revelations  of  there 
being  war  in  heaven,  was  to  be  known  and 
experienced  within.  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  dragon,  and  the  dragon 
fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not. 
neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in 
heaven.  So  it  will  be  with  the  dear  youth 
if  they  co-operate  with  Michael  and  his  angel* 
— the  principles  of  goodness  within.  As  they 
adhere  thereunto  and  are  faithful,  t lie  dragon 
and  his  angels,  the  principle*  of  evil,  will  be 
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overcome,  and  preservation,  peace  and  hap- 
piness experienced. 

VSth.  My  wife -and  I  went  to  Newtown 
mid-week  meeting.  My  mind  was  drawn  to 
speak  to  the  poor  in  spirit.  I  revived  what 
is  written  in  the  prophets,  "  When  the  poor 
and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and 
their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  L  the  Lord, 
will  hear,  I,  the  God  of  Jacob,  will  not  for- 
sake them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places, 
and  streams  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys."  It 
was  the  water  of  Life  that  was  pointed  to 
which  should  be  opened  in  the  soul  that  was 
thirsting  after  it,  of  which  the  proud  in  spirit 
full  of  themselves  could  not  partake. 

16th.  We  went  to  Pennsbury  meeting. 
Notice  had  been  spread  of  our  intention,  and 
a  particular  invitation  given  to  the  young 
people  and  others  to  meet  us  there..  The 
house  was  well  filled,  most  of  them  in  the 
younger  and  middle  walks  of  life.  It  was  a 
"favored  meeting.  Prayer  was  offered  up  to 
the  adorable  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  Source  and  Fountain  of  goodness  and 
love,  that  He  wrould  be  pleased  to  impress 
our  minds  with  a  sense  of  His  love  and  good- 
ness, and  that  our  hearts  might  be  united  in 
that  precious  feeling. 

My  wife  was  drawn  in  gospel  communica- 
tion, with  tenderness  of  spirit  and  feeling,  to 
address  the  gathered  assembly  to  edification 
and  instruction.  After  which  I  was  led  to 
express  my  feelings  and  fervent  desires  for 
the  gathering  of  all  minds  into  the  heavenly 
enclosure — the  love  of  God.  If  the  heart  be 
filled  with  His  love,  it  would  flow  in  desire 
for  the  welfare  and  good  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures the  world  over,  as  naturally  as  streams 
flow  from  their  sources.  Jhe  gospel  appeared 
to  have  free  course. 

23c?.  Meeting  well  attended.  My  wife 
feelingly  bore  testimony  and  exhorted  to 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  calling 
upon  all  not  to  harden  the  heart  against  it, 
but  to  hear  and  obey,  that  the  soul  might 
live  and  enjoy  the  Divine  blessings.  She 
invited  the  youth  and  others,  who  had  not 
yet  submitted,  to  give  in  their  names  to  serve 
the  Lord.  The  communication  was  impres- 
sive and  of  good  savor. 

The  assembly  appeared  to  be  largely  made 
up  of  those  of  the  younger  and  middle  walks 
of  life  ;  the  aged  having  passed  away.  Those 
who  are  younger,  have  no  lease  for  their 
lives.  Time  here  is  uncertain  to  all ;  no  age 
nor  condition  in  life  is  exempt  from  the  stroke 
of  death.  Many  of  us  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
have  followed  to  the  silent  grave  those  of  all 
ages — from  the  infant  to  those  of  grey  hairs. 
It  is  wisdom,  then,  for  us  all  to  obey  the  laws 
of  God  impressed  upon  our  physical  and 
spiritual  being.    If  we  indulge  in  excesses  of 


any  kind,  the  health  of  the  body  is  impaired, 
and  the  spiritual  law  is  also  transgressed,  for 
it  bears  witness  against  all  excesses — against 
all  evil  and  wrong — reproving  for  all  un- 
righteousness— for  all  sin,  causing  remorse  in 
the  conscience,  and  giving  peace  and  conso- 
lation for  well-doing.  The  Divine  Monitor 
appears  early  in  lile,  I  know  from  experience, 
and  it  is  able  to  save.  May  all  then  be  wise 
and  live  in  a  state  of  preparation.  None  will 
die  the  sooner  for  it,  but  it  may  be  the  means 
of  prolonging  life.  And  well  assured  I  am, 
that  those  who  live  in  a  state  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace,  with  our  benevolent  and  mer- 
ciful Creator,  enjoy  that  sweet  peace  and 
happiness,  even  in  this  life,  which  the  rebel- 
lious are  strangers  to  and  deprive  themselves 
of,  by  choosing  their  own  way  and  living  as 
they  list  in  the  gratification  of  their  fleshly  in- 
clinations, affections  and  desires. 

2Qfh.  Attended  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders.  A  good  feeling  was 
over  the  meeting  throughout.  Next  day  we 
attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting ;  the  house 
was  full.  Soon  after  the  meeting  was  set- 
tled, I  felt  called  upon  to  hold  up  to  view  the 
importance  of  becoming  reconciled  to  God, 
and  being  at  peace  with  Him.  The  gospel 
had  free  course.  The  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  well  conducted. 

Third  month  2d.  The  illustrious  and  ex- 
perienced Apostle  Paul,  at  the  close  of  an 
Epistle  to  the  Christians  of  that  time,  used 
this  language  :  "  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  with  you  all."  The  apostle  had  large  ex- 
perience of  the  efficacy  and  saving  effects  of 
this  grace  ;  and  testified  on  another  occasion, 
that  '  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith, 
and  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
What  could  he  have  commended  them  to 
more  excellent?  He  spoke  of  that  which  he 
had  felt  and  known.  Through  faith  in  and 
obedience  to  this  grace,  he  was  enabled  to 
live  in  the  love  of  God.  and  was  favored  to 
know  the  sweet  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  faithful,  watchful,  and  devoted 
souls  may  witness  the  same  thing,  and  enjoy 
the  same  blessed  experience. 

26th.  There  are  many  interesting  and  ex- 
traordinary accounts  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, some  of  them  by  the  word  of  the  Lord 
through  His  prophets.  However  extraordi- 
nary and  uncommon  the  things  were  that  are 
recorded  to  have  taken  place,  yet  I  fully  be- 
lieve they  occurred  as  recorded.  The  power 
of  the  Great  Creator  is  unlimited,  there  is 
nothing  too  hard  for  Omnipotence — for  Him 
whose  providential  care  is  over  all  His  crea- 
tion, though  we  may  not  always  be  sensible 
of  it.  Many  of  the  Scripture  accounts  that 
appear  extraordinary,  may  have  also  a  spirit- 
ual application,  and  instruction  and  encour- 
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ment  may  be  drawn  from  them.  One  of 
these — -that  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  being 
sent  to  a  widow  woman  at  Sarepta  in  a 
time  of  great  drought  and  scarcity,  is  before 
me.  She  is  represented  as  being  brought 
to  the  last  extremity  by  the  long  severe 
drought  ,but  having  faith  in  and  beiug  obedi- 
ent to  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  her  through 
the  prophet,  she  was  saved  from  a  suffering 
death  by  famine.  When  the  prophet  came 
to  the  place,  he  found  the  widow  gathering 
sticks.  He  called  her,  and  desired  her  to 
fetch  him  a  little  water  to  drink.  As  she 
turned  to  go  for  it,  he  requested  her  to  bring 
him  also  a  morsel  of  bread.  She  said  she 
had  none,  and  but  a  handful  of  meal  in  a 
barrel  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse,  and  was 
gathering  sticks  to  cook  it  for  herself  and 
son  that  they  might  eat  it  and  die.  This  was 
close  work — being  brought  to  the  last  morsel 
and  required  to  give  a  part  of  that.  The 
prophet  said  to  her,  "  Make  me  a  little  cake 
first  and  bring  it  to  me.  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  'The  barrel  of  meal 
shall  not  waste  nor  the  cruse  of  oil  fail  till 
the  Lord  send  rain  upon  the  earth;'  "  She 
did  so,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  fuinled 
— the  meal  did  not  waste  nor  the  oil  fail. 
The  like  saving  efficacy  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  may  be  experienced  in  a  spiritual  sense — 
when  the  mind  is  brought  to  a  state  of  strip- 
pedness — a  feeling  of  extreme  poverty  and 
want — nothing  left  to  sustain  it  but  a  very 
small  morsel,  and  then  to  be  required  to  impart 
a  portion  of  that  little  to  sustain  others,  may 
seem  very  trying.  But  if  we  can  have  faith 
in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  are  obedient  in 
whatsoever  He  requires,  the  small  stock  we 
may  have  will  not  waste  nor  be  diminished 
thereby,  but  will  remain  and  be  sufficient  for 
our  sustenance  during  the  season  of  want. 
Under  such  allotments  may  we  be  encour- 
aged to  make  the  little  cake  for  Him  first — 
serve  Him  first — and  have  faith  in  His  won! 
and  be  obedient  to  all  His  requisitions,  how- 
ever small  they  may  appear  to  be. 

Fourth  month  Villi.  Monthly  Meeting.  I 
opened  a  prospect  under  a  sense  of  religious 
duty  to  attend  the  approaching  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  New  York,  and  also  of  attending 
Genessee  Yearly  Meeting.  This  obtained 
the  unity  of  the  meeting,  and  was  expressed 
in  a  minute  directed  to  be  furnished.  My 
wife  also  obtained  the  unity  of  the  meeting 
to  accompany  me,  and  a  minute  thereof  was 
directed  to  be  furnished  her. 

VMii.  The  Query  was  formerly  raised,  by 
way  of  appeal  to  the  Lord,  "  wherewithal 

shall  a  young  man  cleanse1  his  ways?  By 
taking  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy  word." 

And  it  may  now  be  queried,  whereby  shall 
any,  young  or  old,  cleanse  their  ways  but  by 


taking  heed  thereunto,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  This  has  ever  been  the 
safe  director — the  true  and  sure  guide  to  the 
righteous  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time. 
And  there  never  has  been  nor  never  will  be, 
any  other  safe  guide  or  teacher,  than  His 
Word,  Law,  Light — Christ  within,  the  hope 
of  glory  whom  the  apostles  preached.  Due 
attention  and  obedience  to  this  way  and 
means  given  of  God  for  our  salvation,  will 
save  from  whatsoever  is  presented  or  may 
present  itself,  which,  if  given  way  to,  would 
draw  away  from  Him,  or  cause  to  wander 
from  the  Heavenly  Father's  house — the  Di- 
vine enclosure.  May  we  all  take  diligent 
heed  according  to  His  word. 

I  do  not  object  to  earnest  effort  and  indus- 
try while  in  the  prime  of  life,  endeavoring  to 
provide  honestly  for  ourselves  and  families. 
I  have  always  been  a  friend  to  honest  indus- 
try;  it  is  good  for  both  body  and  mind,  and 
will  not  hurt  nor  hinder  our  passage  in  the 
path  of  duty,  in  our  heavenly  journey,  pro- 
vided always  a  watchful  care  be  maintained 
to  keep  the  eye  of  the  mind  directed  unto  the 
Giver  of  ail  good,  who  knoweth  what  we 
need,  and  what  is  right  and  best  for  us. 

From  Fourth  month  22d,  to  Fifth  month 
9th,  engaged  in  reading  William  Penn's  se- 
lect works,  and  making  some  brief  extracts  of 
the  most  important  and  striking  expressions 
as  they  appeared  to  me  to  be. 

Fifth  month  2Sth.  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  After  the  answer  to  the  third  Query 
was  read,  ray  wife  feelingly  and  instructively 
made  some  remarks  on  laboring  harm  »nious- 
ly  for  the  honor  of  Truth.  She  went  deeply 
into  the  subject,  and  in  the  power  of  Truth, 
set  it  forth  in  its  true  light,  showing  the 
beauty  and  excellency  thereof. 

10th.  We  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders.  A  number  of  Friends 
belonging  to  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  pres- 
ent with  Minutes.  Got  through  at  two  sit- 
tings with  the  answers  to  the  first  two  Queries. 
There  wai  so  much  speaking  from  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Yearly  Mee  ting,  the  time  wai 
absorbed — more  silence  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable. Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  on  Fourth-day 
morning.  At  said  adjournment,  the  meeting 
got  through  the  two  remaining  answers. 
There  was  some  crimination,  ami  recrimina- 
tion among  some  of  the  members  in  an  un- 
sanotified  zeal.  My  mind  was burthened ;  the 
exercise  was  heavy.  I  found  some  relief  in 
words  spoken  in  tenderness  of  spirit  and  feeling 
after  this  manner.  There  is  a  word  in  my 
heart  for  us.  We  have  need  to  wateh  ever 
our  own  spirits.  It  is  important  that  each 
individual  should  know  what  manner  of  spir- 
it he  is  of.    There  are  but  the  two  spirits  ; 
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one  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  other  is  the 
spirit  of  antichrist.  Therefore,  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  each  individual  must  be  ac- 
tuated. Though  we  may  have  known  the 
Lord  to  have  taught  in  our  streets,  and  been 
made  partakers  at  His  table,  yet  after  having 
been  thus  highly  favored  of  the  Lord,  and 
honored  of  man,  we  may  fall  away  by  begin- 
ning to  think  highly  of  ourselves,  and  letting 
in  a  feeling  of  self-exaltation.  This  spirit  of 
antichrist  all  must  watch  against  in  them- 
selves with  more  earnestness,  rather  than  to 
be  looking  for  it  without  them,  or  in  others. 

As  to  Ministers  and  Elders,  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  one  another's  helpers  in  the 
Lord.  Every  rightly  qualified  living  minis- 
ter and  elder  draws  from  the  same  Fountain 
— lives  and  acts  in  and  under  one  and  the 
same  Holy  Spirit.  And  as  Aaron  and  Hurr 
held  up  the  hands  of  Moses  when  Israel  was 
engaged  against  their  enemies,  so  do  rightly 
qualified  elders  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  true 
gospel  ministers  when  engaged  in  the  Lord's 
w7ork.  But  when  Israel  determined  to  go  in 
their  own  rebellious  will  to  take-  possession  of 
the  promised  land,  Moses  and  the  obedient 
Israelites  could  not  go  with  them,  and  they 
prevailed  not. 

12th.  The  Yearly  Meeting  for  business 
opened  in  good  feeling,  and  progressed  from 
day  to  day  till  Sixth-day  forenoon,  when  it 
got  through  satisfactorily. 

Through  the  several  sittings  of  this  meet- 
ing, we  have  felt  assured  we  have  a  merciful 
High  Priest  that  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities,  and  that  we  could  say  with  a 
united  voice  to  all  our  members,  stand  fast 
in  that  wherein  ye  have  believed  ;  and  be 
not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  that  gos- 
pel that  stands  not  in  the  word  but  in  the 
power,  the  tendency  whereof  is  to  unite  the 
members  of  the  one  body,  into  the  one  Spirit ; 
the  strong  bearing  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
not  pleasing  themselves,  thus  fulfil ing  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  strengthening  the  cord  that 
binds  us  together  ;  may  we  watch  for  the 
dawnings  of  heavenly  light. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


From  the  Living  Church. 
THE  VALUE  AND  USE  OF  THE  HUMAN  ELE- 
MENT IN  THE  BIBLE. 

The  whole  wondrous  volume. therefore,  pro- 
ceeding from  numerous  authors,  written  at 
vast  intervals,  consisting  of  chronicles,  biog- 
raphies, poems  and  letters,  has  a  human  his- 
tory and  flavor  as  well  as  a  Divine  origin  and 
authority.  The  truest  way  therefore  to  elu- 
cidate its  meaning  and  discover  its  power,  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  method  of  inves- 
tigating it,  must  be  to  trace  its  development 
through  the  successive  phases  of  its  human 


history.  If  we  seek  to  abstract  its  divine 
power  from  the  earthly  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  manifestation,  we  shall  evaporate  its 
strength  and  misapply  its  lessons.  Only  as 
we  examine  it  in  connection  with  them,  can 
the  Bible  be  to  us  of  to-day  a  moving  history. 
Nor  will  this  method  of  Biblical  study  render 
the  sacred  page  less  heavenly,  though  it  will 
prevent  its  seeming  so  unearthly.  It  will 
clothe  the  Divine  idea  with  the  human  form, 
through  which  God  chose  to  manifest  it,  and 
by  which  it  speaks  to  us  in  a  language  we  can 
understand.  It  will  give  us  not  the  truth 
only  but  its  adequate  expression,  making  that 
a  real  and  living  substance  which  were  else 
shadowy  and  ideal. 

The  expediency  of  following  this  realistic 
method,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  very  apparent 
in  an  age  like  this.  Many  stand  aloof  from 
the  Bible  because  they  fancy  it  fails  to  appeal 
to  their  human  sympathies.  It  seems  to  them 
to  be  either  a  dogmatic  treatise,  or  an  old 
chronicle  without  any  interest  for  our  time. 
It  hovers  like  a  cloud  in  their  mental  atmos- 
phere, floating  between  heaven  and  earth,  but 
of  neither,  whereas  it  is  of  both,  and  was  meant 
to  be,  not  a  vapor  to  obscure,  but  a  ladder  to 
bring  the  two  into  communication.  A  great 
many  grown  persons  appear  to  have  a  feeling 
of  its  strangeness,  as  though  it  belonged  not 
only  to  other  times,  but  almost  to  another 
world  from  ours.  They  illustrate,  in  their 
general  mood,  the  spirit  of  the  child,  who,  on 
receiving  a  letter  from  a  young  companion  in 
Malta,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  the  place  of 
bt.  Paul's  shipwreck,  exclaimed  : — "  Why, 
fat  her, did  that  happen  in  this  world  !"  To 
awaken  the  interest  of  this  class,  and  it  is  a 
large  one,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Bible  must 
be  shown  in  its  contact  with  our  own  life. 
Disenchant  them  of  that  false  reverence  which 
removes  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  elder 
time  from  out  the  line  of  common  life  ;  which 
presents  them  to  the  imagination  as  the  old 
painters  distinguished  the  saints  of  their  pic- 
tures, with  a  halo  of  supernatural  light  around 
their  heads  ;  show  them  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  lived,  and  make  it  apparent  by 
the  incidents  of  their  career,  that  the  "  holy 
men  of  old  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  "  men  of  like  passions 
with  us,"  and  the  history  of  which  they  form 
a  part  becomes  conjoined  to  the  scenes  in 
which  we  live,  and  furnishes  a  lesson  for  our 
time. 

As  a  single  instance  of  the  vitality  of  this 
mode  of  exposition  take  such  a  character  as 
that  of  David.  The  savageness  of  his  spirit 
at  times,  mingling  the  fiercest  imprecations 
with  the  sublimest  devotion  of  his  unequalled 
Psalms,  the  occasional  cruelty  and  malignity 
of  his  conduct,  and  his  unhallowed  lust,  when 
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tried  by  the  temper  of  our  times,  would,  if  re- 
garded from  a  Christian  stand-point,  and 
measured  by  the  Master's  words : — "  Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you," 
make  the  declaration  that  he  was  "  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart"  a  travesty.  But  when 
once  we  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  temptations  to  which, 
as  a  powerful  Oriental  monarch,  he  was  ex- 
posed, his  figure,  seen  in  this  its  true  setting, 
discloses  virtues  so  marvellous  for  his  times, 
that  we  must  own  the  presence  in  him  of  great 
spiritual  power.  The  vices,  which  were  ex- 
ceptions in  his  life,  were  so  common  in  his  sta- 
tion as  to  pass  unnoticed  in  others.  That  they 
were  registered  as  defects  in  him,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  great  elevation  of  his  character. 

This  is  a  very  scant  illustration  of  the  meth- 
od by  which  the  Bible  may  be  made  a  living 
reality  in  our  own  age.  It  might  be  applied 
with  yet  more  force  to  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  but  the  limits  of  an  article  like 
this  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"go  ye  into  my  vineyard  and  labor." 

The  success  which  seems  to  be  crowning  the 
efforts  of  Friends  among  the  Indians,  is  not 
only  encouraging  as  regards  that  field  of  labor, 
but  should  stimulate  us  to  faithfulness  in  other 
fields  "  already  white  unto  harvest."  History 
accords  to  us,  as  a  Society,  the  name  of  pion- 
eers in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  should  prize  this  as  a  rich  legacy  be- 
queathed us  by  our  worthy  predecessors,  and 
be  animated  thereby  to  consider  the  require- 
ments and  responsibilities  of  the  present  day. 
If  we  are  found  walking  in  the  light  as  they 
walked,  we  shall  so  fulfil  our  duties  as  to  leave 
to  our  successors  an  example  of  dedication 
worthy  of  their  imitation. 

The  great  questions  of  Peace,  of  Temperance 
and  of  Labor,  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  lovers  of  humanity  in  the  present  day, 
and  I  would  there  were  more  among  our  mem- 
bers with  hearts  prepared,  as  were  the  Prophets, 
formerly,  by  the  live  coal  of  heavenly  love,  to 
participate  in  those  labors  ;  thus  assisting  to 
create  a  good  and  wholesome  public  opinion 
which,  extending  in  ever-widening  circles, 
influences  for  good  even  more  than  private 
example,  though  this  should  ever  go  hand 
in  hand  with  every  vocal  utterance  for  Truth, 
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Rusktn  says,  and  well  says,  that  "  it  19  Q0 
man's  business  whether  he  has  genius  or  not  ; 
work  he  must,  whatever  he  is,  but  quietly  and 
steadily;  and  the  natural  and  unforoed  resull  j 
of  such  work  will  be  always  the  thing  God 
meant  him  to  do,  and  will  be  his  best.  No 


agonies  nor  heart- rendings  will  enable  him  to 
do  any  better.  If  he  is  a  great  man,  they 
will  be  great  things,  but  always,  if  thus  peace- 
fully done,  good  and  right ;  always,  if  rest- 
lessly and  ambitiously  done,  false,  hollow  and 
despicable." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  NATURE    OF    CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

A  young  Friend,  some  time  since,  objected 
to  the  ground  taken  by  Friends  in  regard  to 
the  ministry;  using  the  argument  that  the 
communications  of  ministers  are  professedly 
inspired,  and  yet  frequently  contradict  each 
other  ;  and  therefore  could  not  have  originated 
from  the  same  Divine  Source,  and  are  en- 
titled to  no  more  consideration  than  any  other 
communication. 

This  led  me  to  the  inquiry  what  is  meant 
by  inspiration,  as  the  term  is  used  by  our  So- 
ciety ?  We  contend  that  God  has,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  held  direct  communication 
with  the  soul ;  provided  it  is  in  a  state  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  state  of  relationship  between 
the  soul  and' its  Maker,  is  the  ground- work  of 
all  revealed  knowledge.  God  may,  and  does 
so  operate  as  to  impress  certain  ideas  upon 
the  mind,  which  are  everlasting  truths.  He 
may,  and  in  all  probability  does,  impress  cer- 
tain other  ideas  upon  the  mind,  (either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  instrumentality  of 
others)  which  are  calculated  to  produce  cer- 
tain results.  That  is,  he  adapts  himself  to 
our  condition.  To  the  babe  in  Christ,  He 
furnishes  milk  ;  to  the  full-grown  man,  who  is 
able  to  digest  it,  meat.  To  give  the  former 
such  food  as  is  furnished  the  latter  would  not 
answer  the  ends  of  the  Divine  economy  ;  for 
it  could  not  assimilate  it,  and  would  be  in- 
jured in  the  attempt.  Hence  a  communica- 
tion when  made  by  Divine  authority,  might 
be  designed  for  some  one  or  more  of  the  au- 
dience, who  could  apply  it  to  themselves,  and 
be  profited  ;  whilst  to  others  it  would  appear 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  But 
this  much  we  are  warranted  in  believing,  that 
if  a  minister  is  called  by  Divine  authority  to 
proclaim  anything  to  a  public  audience,  it 
must  and  will  meet  the  witness  for  truth  in 
the  minds  of  some  who  are  present  If  it 
fails  in  this,  the  minister  has  not  waited  for 
the  Divine  anointing,  and  has  missed  his  call- 
ing for  that  time,  at  least.  That  this  some- 
times happens  with  those  who  are  desirous  of 
doing  their  Father's  work,  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  and  calls  lor  the  exercise  of  much  Christian 
charity.  A  person  may  be  called  to  the  min- 
istry and  yet  remain  to  be  a  very  imperfect 
creature,  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of  our 
common  humanity,  even  as  Pavid  was  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  and  yet  sinned  most 
grievously.    We  should  therefore  endeavor  to 
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bring  our  own  minds  into  that  state  where  we 
can  receive  the  heavenly  guest,  and  enjoy  a 
sweet  communion  with  Him,  and  if  a  brother 
or  sister  is  called  on  to  bear  testimony  for 
Truth,  and  we  fail  to  recognize  its  authenticity 
at  the  time,  we  may  then  rejoice  that  we  have 
a  Teacher  whose  teachings  are  higher  than 
man's,  and  of  the  truth  of  whose  lessons  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  communication  meets  the  witness  in  our 
minds,  we  may  rejoice  exceedingly  as  having 
an  additional  evidence  of  Divine  regard.  Let 
us  not  then  pin  our  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  any 
man  or  woman,  but  rely  on  the  promises  of 
Him  who  is  yea  and  amen  forever.  W. 


SELF-DENIAL. 

Although  theoretically  all  admit  the  duty 
of  self-denial,  yet  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  to 
what  is  to  be  denied,  and  to  what  extent 
often  throws  a  vagueness  over  the  subject, 
that  prevents  self-denial  from  being  brought 
into  practical  operation.  It  is  obvious  that 
this,  like  every  other  duty,  has  its  bounds, 
and  those  who  would  insist  on  a  complete 
denial  of  every  affection  and  desire  demand 
a  sacrifice,  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  make, 
could  only  produce  pernicious  results.  Hu- 
man nature  is  composed  of  various  principles, 
faculties  and  appetites,  which,  when  properly 
balanced,  from  a  perfect  combination  of 
which  nothing  can  be  spared.  No  duty  can 
ever  require  the  extermination  of  any  natu- 
raTdesire  or  the  total  renunciation  of  any 
faculty.  As  in  the  body  every  member  has 
its  peculiar  function,  and  is  necessary  to 
physical  perfection,  so  in  the  mind,  every 
element  is  in  itself  useful  and  essential,  and 
cannot  be  crushed  without  deforming  the  en- 
tire nature. 

The  same  duty  that  calls  us  to  preserve 
and  exercise  all  our  faculties,  also  requires 
of  us  all  that  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  shall  be  maintained ;  and  it  is  in  this 
province  that  the  obligation  of  self-denial 
comes  in  to  correct  all  discrepancies  and  to 
bring  the  faculties  into  harmonious  working 
order.  The  noblest  parts  of  our  nature  do 
not  call  for  restriction  or  denial.  The  moral 
sense,  or  what  we  term  conscience,  must 
reign  supreme  if  we  would  attain  any  true 
excellence.  An  enlightened  intellect  and  a 
sound  judgment  will  doubtless  guide  and 
improve  its  decisions,  but  from  its  final  man- 
dates there  can  be  no  appeal.  This  part 
of  self  must  never  be  denied.  Neither  can  we 
deny  our  reason,  although  we  are  sometimes 
required  to  do  so  by  those  who  look  at  it 
superficially.  This  faculty  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  real  beliefs.  It  is  the  means 
by  which  we  discover  the  truth,  just  as  the 
eye  is  the  medium  by  which  the  outer  world 


is  revealed,  and  if  we  quench  or  subdue  it 
we  shut  out  the  truth  as  effectually  as  we 
exclude  the  splendors  of  the  light  from  the 
closed  eye.  It  is  true  that  the  reason  falls 
into  many  and  gross  errors,  but  it- is  reason 
itself,  ever  progressing,  that  alone  can  re- 
veal these  errors  and  rectify  its  own  mis- 
takes. It  is  capable  of  infinite  improvement, 
but  it  may  never  be  contemned  or  denied,  as 
its  very  essence  partakes  of  the  deepest  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  virtue. 

There  are  other  parts  of  our  nature,  which, 
though  useful  and  necessary,  cannot  claim 
such  pre  eminence.  The  affections  and  de- 
sires of  the  mind,  and  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions of  the  senses,  need  wise  control  and 
frequent  denial.  They  do  not,  like  con- 
science and  reason,  carry  within  themselves 
their  own  rule.  There  is  a  limit  within 
which  they  are  essential  to  our  best  interests, 
but  beyond  which  they  lead  only  to  injury. 
Even  the  affections  of  the  heart  may,  un- 
controlled, produce  sad  damage  to  the  nature. 
Benevolence  without  a  firm  sense  of  justice 
fails  to  be  a  virtue,  and  all  the  various  emo- 
tions, innocent  and  often  lovely  in  them- 
selves, will  only  prove  beneficient  when  guided 
and  restrained.  The  appetites  and  passions 
have  a  tendency  to  continued  growth  by  in- 
dulgence. The  inventions  of  civilization  are 
constantly  producing  new  stimulants  to  tempt 
the  appetite,  and  new  luxuries  to  allure  the 
senses.  If  there  is  no  restraining  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  senses,  they  will 
speedily  absorb  the  strength  of  the  soul,  and 
fill  the  rich  soil  of  the  heart  with  poisonous 
weeds.  Thus  the  desire  for  property,  un- 
checked, will  increase  with  every  success, 
and  inflame  the  whole  mind,  till  there  is 
neither  room  nor  strength  left  for  nobler 
aims.  The  love  of  society  or  amusement, 
unrestrained,  will  produce  the  idler;  the  love 
of  ease,  the  sluggard  ;  the  love  of  power, 
the  tyrant ;  the  love  of  admiration,  the  syco- 
phant ;  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  sensual- 
ist. Yet  all  these  desires  are  in  themselves 
not  only  innocent,  but  necessary  to  our  wel- 
fare and  happiness,  and  when  confined  within 
their  proper  limits,  are  estimable.  It  is  in 
this  sphere  that  self-denial  bears  so  import- 
ant a  part.  Without  it,  the  beauty,  order 
and  harmony  of  humau  nature  will  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  degree  to  which  we  ought  to  exercise 
this  denial  of  our  lower  natures  is  a  matter 
demanding  earnest  thought.  To  preserve 
the  harmonious  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  ; 
to  cherish  every  desire  to  its  rightful  limit, 
and  then  firmly  resist  its  further  encroach- 
ments, is  a  task  worthy  of  all  our  powers. 
The  main  point  is  to  see  that  our  conscience 
and  reason  maintain  the  complete  ascend- 
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ancy  over  all  that  is  beneath  them.  If 
their  superiority  is  acknowledged,  and  their 
authority  upheld,  all  the  other  parts  of  our 
nature  will  fall  into  their  true  positions  and  ! 
fulfil  their  appointed  purposes.  But  directly 
the  lower  nature  triumphs  over  the  higher, 
when  the  senses  cease  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  the  desires  are  indulged,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  conscience,  then  order  be- 
comes subverted,  and  confusion  will  take  the 
place  of  the  harmony  that  might  have  reigned. 
He  who  appreciates  the  gifts  with  which  he 
is  eudowed,  who  honors  and  reveres  the  con- 
science and  the  reason  with  which  he  is  blessed, 
and  acknowledges  their  authority,  will  be  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  self-denial.  He  will 
gladly  place  his  affections,  desires  and  appe- 
tites under  so  efficient  a  control,  and  gradually 
the  restrictions  which  were  at  first  painful 
will  become  pleasant,  and  the  happy  results 
of  a  wise  self-denial  will  strip  it  of  all  diffi- 
culties.— Public  Ledger. 


THE  PERCEPTION  OF  PURITY, 

Marvelous  is  it  how  innocence  perceives 
the  approach  of  evil,  which  it  cannot  know 
by  experience,  just  as  the  dove,  which  has 
never  seen  the  falcon,  trembles  by  instinct  at 
its  approach ;  just  as  the  blind  man  detects 
by  finer  sensitiveness  the  passing  of  the 
cloud  which  he  cannot  see  overshadowing  the 
sun.  It  is  wondrous  how  the  truer  we  be- 
come the  more  unerringly  we  know  the  ring 
of  truth,  can  discern  whether  a  man  be  true 
or  not,  and  can  fasten  at  once  upon  the  rising 
lie  in  word  and  look  and  dissembling  act; — 
wondrous  how  the  charity  of  Christ  in  the 
heart  perceives  every  aberration  of  charity  in 
others,  in  ungentle  thought  or  slanderous 
tone.  Plow  shall  we  recognize  the  truth? 
What  is  the  test  by  which  we  shall  know 
whether  it  comes  from  God  or  not?  Christ 
says,  "  My  sheep  know  me.''  Wisdom  is  jus- 
tified of  her  children.  Not  by  some  length- 
ened investigation,  whether  the  shepherd's 
dress  be  the  identical  dress,  and  the  staff  he 
carries  genuine,  do  the  sheep  recognize  the 
shepherd.  They  know  him,  they  hear  his 
voice,  they  know  him  a*  a  man  kuows  his 
friends ;  they  know  him,  in  short,  instinctively. 
Just  so  does  the  soul  recognize  what  is  of  (rod 
and  true.  There  is  a  something  in  our  soula 
of  God,  which  corresponds  with  what  is  of 
God  outside  of  us,  and  recognizes  it  by  direct 
intuition;  something  in  the  true  soul  thai 
corresponds  with  truth  and  knows  it  to  be 
truth.  In  all  matters  of  eternal  truth  the 
tjoul  is  before  the  intellect ;  the  things  of  God 
are  spiritually  discerned  ;  you  know  the  truth 
by  being  true ;  you  recognize  God  by  being 
like  him. — F.  )V.  Robertson. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  if  this  pov- 
erty proceeds  from  or  is  a  sense  of  our  own 
nothingness  and  insufficiency  for  any  good 
thing,  for  their's  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — 
Blessed  inheritance — more  to  be  desired  than 
the  riches  of  Golconda — When  this  sense  is 
given,  how  earnestly  do  we  desire  that  we 
may  indeed  give  up  the  heart  with  all  its  pos- 
sessions to  obtain  it — a  state  of  purity,  peace 
and  joy  ;  a  righteousness  which  is  the  effect 
of  doing  right,  or  in  other  words,  fulfilling 
the  manifested  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
"  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous." 
When  self  becomes  crucified — the  will  of  the 
creature  slain  as  upon  the  cross,  then  the 
divine  will  may  be  done  by  us  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven  and  it  will  be  our  meat  and  our 
drink  to  do  it — thereby  the  spiritual  life  is 
nourished  and  sustained,  even  as  the  animal 
life  is  by  outward  food,  and  without  this 
spiritual  sustenence  the  immortal  soul  will 
languish. 

In  leaving  home  to  be  with  our  dear, — I 
was  favored  with  a  quiet  that  I  could  not  have 
commanded,  and  under  which  all  anxiety 
was  removed,  as  to  the  future,  both  as  re- 
spected those  I  left  and  myself.  I  was  sensi- 
ble that  a  seat  was  offered  me  at  the  Master's 
feet,  and  that  if  I  there  abode,  attentive  to 
what  I  heard,  satisfaction  would  attend 
my  visit.  I  have  sought,  so  to  maintain  the 
watch,  that  this  blessed  privilege  should  not 
be  withdrawn.  I  do  not  want  though  to  talk  of 
myself — Thou  knowest  of  dear  C's  release? 
Words  cannot  tell  the  calm  serenity  which 
clothed  her  spirit,  even  always,  but  especially 
as  the  closing  hour  drew  nigh.  She  was  sensi- 
ble of  thy  remembrance,  and  several  times 
spoke  of  her  Philadelphia  friends,  and  Wished 
me  to  tell  them  the  remembrance  of  their 
great  kindness  to  her  was  very  fresh  upon  her 
spirit.  Her  reward  has  soon  been  gained. 
Her  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  her  family — 
She  seemed  to  be  the  guiding  star  among 
them,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  hallowed 
moment  when  mortality  was  laid  off,  and  the 
spirit  entered  into  everlasting  rest,  I  trust  will 
remain  as  a  presevring  influence  round  about 
and  upon  the  household, 

Thy  letter,  dear  told  me  of  thy  having 

had  again  to  suffer.  1  feel  for  thee,  and 
ofteu  when  I  look  at  thee,  and  at  some  others, 
I  marvel,  and  am  ready  to  offer  myself  in 
your  stead, if  so  your  day  of  labor  and  of 
more  extensive  usefulness  might  be  leugthened. 
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but  we  are  in  the  care  of  one  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  and  verily  his  word  is  faithful- 
ness and  truth — his  promise,  yea  and  amen. 
He  knows  them  that  are  His,  and  His  own 
arm  of  power  will  give  these  the  victory  over 
every  feeling  that  would  mar  the  soul's  peace. 
Courage  then,  dear  — ,  for  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  maketh  up  His  jewels,  thou  wilt 
surely  be  remembered. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  15,  1870. 


CIKCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  nio.  16,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Perm's  Neck,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"  Bethpage,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

Jerusalem,  N.  Y.,  3i  P.M. 
"         23,  West  Chester,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
li  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 


freedmen's  association  , 
Will  meet  at  1516  Vine  St.  on  Fourth  day  evening, 

2 


vited. 


Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
Anne  Cooper, 


'  \  Clerks. 


DIED. 

LAWRENCE. — At  his  refidence  in  Flushing,  on 
the  21st  ult.,  Gilbert  Lawrence,  in  the  95th  year  of 
his  age.  Precious  indeed  is  the  memory  of  our  be- 
loved friend,  whose  setting  sun  went  down  in 
brightness,  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  ■  He  was 
a  faithful  elder  in  the  meeting  of  which  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  member,  and  being  clothed  with  a 
liberal  spirit,  he  manifested  that  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition which  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  Long 
shall  we  miss  his  venerable  form  from  its  accus- 
tomed place  in  the  house  of  worship,  and  listen  in 
vain  for  the  words  of  encouragement  which  fre- 
quently fell  from  his  lips,  giving  evidence  of  his 
great  concern  for  the  welfare  of  society.  His  funeral 
took  place  from  the  meeting  house  on  the  25th  ult., 
where  a  very  large  concourse  had  assembled  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  him  who  was  worthy  of 
double  honor.  Several  testimonies  were  borne  on 
the  solemn  occasion. 

RULON. — At  her  residence  in  Milton,  Ind.,  on 
the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  Eleanor  S,,  wife  of 
Daniel  Rulon,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
a  useful  member  and  overseer  of  Milford  Monthly 
Meeting. 

RUSSELL. — In  Mendon,  on  the  18th  of  Ninth 
month,  1870,  Lavina,  wife  of  Daniel  Russell,  in  the 
74th  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased  was  a  member 
of  Mendon  Preparative,  and.  Rochester  Monthly 
Meeting.  Thus  has  passed  away  one  who,  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  in  her  deportment,  and  possessed 
of  a  gentle  and  amiable  spirit,  drew  forth  the  affec- 
tions of  those  among  whom  she  mingled.  Her  ex- 
ample in  her  family  and  in  her  neighborhood  will 
long  be  remembered,  as  pointing  to  a  dependence 
upon  a  Divine  Power  for  the  attainment  of  that 
sweetness  of  spirit  which  so  conspicuously  marked 
her  life.  Though  she  had  much  bodily  suffering  to 
endure,  yet  all  was  borne  with  a  true  Christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation.  We  may  truly  say  of  her  : 
"Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

SMITH.— In  Baltimore,  on  the  23d  of  Ninth  month, 


1870,  Catharine  M.  Smith,  widow  of  Matthew  Smith  ; 
an  elder  of  Lombard  St  Meeting.  Of  her  we  may 
most  truthfully  use  the  words  of  Holy  Writ :  "A 
woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  prafsed. 
Give  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates."  Endowed  with 
vigor  of  mind,  and  ibat  high  moral  courage  which 
dares  to  do  right  in  the  hour  of  trial,  in  early  life 
she  impressed  all  within  her  social  influence  as  one 
living  to  God,  and  there  are  many  now  among  the 
yonng  who  were  ever  decided  in  doubtful  questions 
by  the  light  of  her  example.  There  are  none  who 
ever  sought  kindness  of  that  warm  heart  in  vain, 
but  the  unobtrusive  humility  of  her  life  never  told 
what  some  of  the  noblest  charities  of  her  city  indi- 
rectly owe  to  her  personal  influence.  The  friend- 
less, the  widow  and  the  stranger  shall  testify  to  this 
in  the  words  of  the  Master  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  And 
she  has  gently  entered  her  rest,  joyfully  declaring 
"she  had  been  washed  in  the  waters  of  regenera- 
tion," "trusting  in  Jesus"  alone,  "pleading  His 
merit."  Living  and  dying  unto  the  Lord,  "the 
pathway  of  death  was  not  gloomy,  but  a  pleasant 
journey  to  the  Beautiful  Land.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what,  but  it  is  a  heavenly  mansion  prepared  for 
me."  The  depths  of  her  Christian  experience  were 
revealed  in  the  closing  hour,  and  the  strength 
which  made  her  a  tower  of  consolation  to  others, 
was  evinced  in  patient  endurance  of  suffering  with- 
out a  murmui.  Amid  weariness  of  the  failing  flesh 
she  was  awake  to  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature, 
— the  flowers  and  theg7oryof  the  heavens,  — saying, 
"it  is  all  beauteous  without,  and  all  glorious 
within."  M.  W.  S. 

WALTON. — At  the  residence  of  his  parents  in 
Abington,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  of 
Ninth  month,  1870,  Stephen  Walton,  a  member  of 
Abington  Monthly  Mteting.  His  youth  was  marked 
with  superior  intelligen  e  and  morality,  and  gave 
early  promise  of  usefulness  He  entered  upon  the 
vocation  of  teaching,  and  success  seemed  to  crown 
every  effort ;  but  failing  health  caused  him  to  re- 
linquish this  pursuit,  for  that  of  a  rural  occupation. 
His  memory  must  ever  be  fondly  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  his  surviving  relatives. 

TAYLOR. — At  the  residence  of  her  husband,  Stacy 
Taylor,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  Mary  S. 
Taylor,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  lived  an  industrious,  irseful  life. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


"  HEMPSTEAD  PLAINS. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
10th  mo.  1st,  commenting;  on  Stewart's  pur- 
chase of  the  Hempstead  Plains,  speaks  of 
them  as  "  but  the  shore  of  a  receded  ocean 
covered  by  the  dust  of  ages."  to  which  I 
would  add  "  a  recession  of  the  ocean  occa- 
sioned by  elevation  of  the  land."  Few  sec- 
tions along  our  coast  more  clearly  indicate 
the  recent  presence  of  waves  than  do  Hemp- 
stead Plains,  and  similar  level  tracts  which 
lie  southward  of  the  hills  of  Long  Island. 

From  points  along  these  hills  the  observer 
looks  southward  to  the  ocean  over  the  plains 
which  intervene.  Some  of  these  are  sandy 
and  covered  with  stunted  oak  and  pine ; 
those  purchased  by  Stewart  are  nowhere  bar- 
ren, but  are  well  covered  with  grass.  The 
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general  slope  of  the  plains  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills  to  the  present  ocean  level  is  about 
*  four  feet  to  the  mile.    The  same  slope  of  the 
ocean  bottom  continues  to  about  one  hun- 

■  dred  miles  seaward,  where  the  water  suddenly 
deepens,  indicating  an  abrupt  declivity  which 
extends  nearly  parallel  with  our  coast.  An 
elevation  of  the  land  of  one  thousand  feet 
would  raise  Hempstead  Piains,  and  the  sub- 

■  merged  plain  just  mentioned,  into  an  extended 
table-land.  The  Hempstead  Plains  are  a 
table  land  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
plains  are  traversed  by  numerous  shallow 
valleys,  once  occupied  by  streams  of  water, 
and  indicate  a  much  greater  supply  than  is 

i  found  at  present.  The  direction  of  these 
valleys  (from  water  courses)  is  not  due  south, 
ibut  uniformly  south-westward.    In  each  in- 

■  stance  the  bank  on  the  west  side  is  quite  steep, 
the  slope  of  the  opposite  side  being  very 
gradual.  The  wearing  and  wasting  force  of 
the  running  water  was  evidently  against  the 
w7est  bank.  I  state  this  interesting  fact  that 
I  may  inquire  for  striking  instances  of  the 
same  phenomena  elsewhere.  It  is,  I  believe, 
generally  understood,  that  by  forces  arising 
from  the  earth's  rotation,  a  stream  of  water 
running  southward  will  be  thrown  against  its 
west  bank,  and  against  the  east  bank  if  run- 
ning northward. 

But  to  recur  to  the  recession  of  the  ocean. 
There  is  proof  that  Long  Island  (or  it  may 
be  its  site  only)  has  been  beneath  the  ocean 
possibly  several  thousand  feet.  There  is 
proof  also  that  it  has  been  relatively  higher, 
and  that  its  width  was  originally  several 
times  greater  than  at  present.  The  southern 
side  of  it  has  been,  as  it  still  is,  worn  by  the 
sea  and  distributed  on  the  ocean's  bed. 

The  latest,  and  probably  the  present  move- 
ment in  our  coast  oscillation  is  one  of  depres- 
sion. Prof.  G.  H.  Cook,  in  his  excellent  re- 
port on  the  geology  of  New  Jersey  illustrates 
this.  Along  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
sunken  meadows  are  abundant.  They  may  be 
examined  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  compact  and  little  decayed.  Others 
found  by  boring  through  deposits  of  sand  and 
gravel  are  fifty  feet  below  tide  level,  abound- 
ing in  the  remains  of  recent  life.  Along  our 
southern  shore  the  beating  of  waves  is  inces- 
sant— beaches  have  been  thrown  landward — 
the  tides  roll  over  the  site  of  recent  swamps 
and  meadows — banks  and  headlands  are 
swallowed  by  the  sea — boulders  of  all  sizes 
tumble  from  the  banks,  but  yield  at  last  i<> 
the  wild  play  of  the  waves."  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  thai  the  plains  of  Long 
Island  and  of  the  entire  const,  may  in  the 
course  of  ages  be  again  beneath  the  waters, 
It  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  that  which 
has  taken  place  again  and  again, 


The  dynamic  agencies  which  cause  an 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  are  not 
understood.  The  motive  seems  to  be  ryth- 
mic, determining  the  march  of  geologic  ages. 
These  movements,  equally  with  those  of  the 
heavens,  impress  us  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
scheme  of  nature.  Before  us  are  everywhere 
motion  and  law,  change  and  stability;  but 
absolute  fixity  nowhere.  In  the  physical 
world  the  marks  of  time  are  upon  the  most 
unyielding  substances.  Its  records  are  writ- 
ten on  the  granites,  but  the  ocean  which 
flows  and  rolls  forever  wears  neither  wrinkles 
nor  trace  of  decay.  v  L. 

10th  mo.,  1870 

CULTIVATE  ENERGY. 

Many  of  the  physical  evils,  the  want  of 
vigor,  the  inaction  of  the  system,  languor  and 
hysterical  affections,  which  are  so  prevalent 
among  the  young  women  of  the  present-day, 
may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  well  trained  men- 
tal power  and  well-exercised  self  control,  and 
to  an  absence  of  fixed  habits  of  employment. 
Real  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  earnest  ex- 
ercise of  the  moral  powers,  the  enlargement 
of  the  mind,  by  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
and  the  strengthening  of  its  capabilities  for 
effort,  the  firmness  for  endurance  of  inevitable 
evils,  are  the  ends  which  education  has  to 
attain.  Weakness,  if  met  by  indulgence, 
will  not  only  remain  weakness,  but  become 
infirmity.  The  power  of  the  mind  over  the 
body  is  immense.  Let  that  power  be  called 
forth;  let  it  be  trained  and  exercised,  and 
vigor,  both  of  mind  and  body,  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

There  is  a  homely  saying  that  "  it  is  Ik  tter 
to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out ;  "  but  it  tells  a 
plain  truth  :  rust  consumes  faster  than  use. 
Better,  a  million  times  better,  to  work  hard, 
even  to  the  shortening  of  existence,  than  to 
sleep  and  eat  away  this  precious  gifl  of  life. 
By  work  or  industry,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  we  give  a  practical  acknowledgment  of 
the  value  of  life,  of  its  high  intentions,  of  its 
manifold  duties.  Earnest,  active  industry  is 
a  living  hymn  of  praise,  a  never- failing  source 
of  happin ess. 

—  —  4  l>>»  »  

HOW  BEES  SECURE  POLLEN  To  TBBIB  thighs. 

In  feeding  some  flour  this  spring,  my  atteir 
tion  was  attracted  by  tin1  large  number  of 
bees  hovering  on  wings,  just  over  it  and  a  lew 
inches  above  it,  almost  stationary,  now  and 
then  alighting  for  an  instant  ;  while  some 
would  merely  touch  the  tlour.  and  rise 
again,  Without  Stopping.  lTpon  close  exami- 
nation I  saw  that  their  feet  wi  re  going  in  as 
rapid  motion  as  their  wings,  ami  that  they 
were  engaged  in  securing  the  tlour  to  their 
thighs.    They  take  up  the  llour  or  pollen 
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with  their  fore  feet,  rise  on  wing,  and  with  a 
rapid  motion  of  all  their  legs,  convey  it  and 
secure  it  to  the  receptacle  on  their  hind  legs, 
while  flying.  In  gathering  pollen  from 
flowers,  they  collect  all  they  can  with  their 
mouth  and  fore  feet,  and  while  passing  to 
another  flower  and  hovering  over  it  for  an 
instant,  convey  it  to  their  baskets  and  secure 
it  there.  The  peculiar  noise  or  humming 
made  while  securing  the  pollen,  we  do  not 
hear  when  gathering  honey  alone. 

Mathematicians  tell  us  of  the  great  wis- 
dom and  ingenuity  manifested  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  cells  of  the  honey  combs,  so 
as  to  use  the  greatest  economy  in  space  with 
the  greatest  possible  strength  ;  and  now  we 
see  in  this  wonderful  insect  the  wise  provision 
of  the  great  Creator  for  the  economy  of  time. 
No  time  is  lost  by  having  to  stop  within  the 
flower  to  secure  the  golden  colored  treasure ; 
but  it  is  secured  on  wing  while  passing  in 
search  of  more. —  T.  Smith,  in  American  Bee 
Journal. 


From  Old  and  New. 
HEART-ROOM  AND  HOUSE-ROOM. 
BY  FRANCIS  TIFFANY. 

"  Where  there  is  room  in  the  heart,"  runs 
the  proverb,  "  there  is  always  room  in  the 
house."  The  heart  roomy,  a  sort  of  Good- 
year's  patent  is  at  once  taken  out,  in  virtue 
of  which  stiff  oak  frames  and  brittle  laths 
and  plastering  take  on  an  elastic,  Indian  rub- 
ber quality,  and  dilate  to  any  required  di- 
mensions. The  very  yardstick  catches  the 
infection,  till  its  rigid  standard  feet  come  to 
measure  forty  inches  apiece.  All  we  carefully 
learned  in  our  arithmetical  tables,  even,  gets 
turned  topsy  turvy.  Bushels  hold  a  great 
many  more  pecks;  and  pounds  of  tea,  sugar, 
and  butter  are  ten  times  bulkier  than  Warren 
Colburn  authoritatively  asserted  to  our  youth- 
ful inexperience  to  be  the  uniform  state  of 
the  case  

There  is  a  vein  of  the  old  iEsop  blood  in 
men,  in  all  ages,  which  makes  them  quick  to 
take  note  how  even  the  gravest  moral  truths 
find  their  serious  or  ludicrous,  but  always 
picturesque,  illustration  in  the  animal  world, 
and  are  taken  up  and  preached  right  at  us 
by  the  dogs  and  cats  and  turkeys  and  rats. 
"  Anxious  and  wretched  as  a  hen  with  one 
chicken,"  runs  the  saying.  You  may  see  the 
sight  any  spring  day  in  a  farmer  s  barnyard. 
Here  strides  along  a  matronly  hen  with  a 
brood  of  sixteen,  her  eye  is  on  them  all.  No 
levity  or  unseemly  cutting-up  on  the  part  of  one 
of  them  escapes  her.  She  knows  their  wants  too. 
Sixteen  hungry  little  mouths  to  feed.  Her  mind 
is  full  of  the  care  of  looking  round  in  sixteen 
directions  at  once,  to  see  what  each  one  of  the 
sixteen  is  at.    Right  and  left,  her  anxious 


glance  is  on  the  stretch  for  a  chance  waif  o: 
grain  or  crumbs.  Feet,  too,  are  flying  in 
vigorous  back-action,  scratching  up  the  soil; 
and  lungs  are  clucking  continuous  procla-i 
mations  of  success  over  every  unearthed  wormj 
or  bug.  She  is  on  the  watch  for  dangers* 
also  ;  and  when  the  moment  comes  for  flying 
to  covert,  and  huddling  up  close,  manageal 
somehow  to  get  every  chickling  under  roof.i 
with  a  chance,  too,  to  protrude  its  little  bill 
somewhere,  and  make  sure  of  its  sniff  of 
fresh  air.  She  has  most  ample  occupation' 
and  responsibility.  All  this  is  evident  in  her  I 
thoughtful  look ;  but  it  is  evident,  also,  that 
she  feels  herself  equal  to  the  position. 

And  now  comes  along  her  sister-hen  withj 
her  brood — of  one.  Here  we  shall  have  lei-ii 
sure,  serenity,  time  for  cultivation,  and  the| 
enjoyment  of  society,  art,  and  nature.  Not  al 
bit  of  it !  She  is  more  anxious  and  distressed! 
than  the  first,  more  sceptical  about  Provi  1 
dence,  more  afraid  that  she  lives  in  a  niggarci 
world,  where  the  supply  of  grubstand  grass*! 
hoppers  is  scant.  She  is  painfully  and  mor-| 
bidly  concentrated.  "  Thinking  too  precise-i 
ly  on  the  event,"  she  conjures  up  imaginary! 
terrors.  Try  to  comfort  her  with  the  suggesi 
tien,  that,  with  more  room  in  her  heart,  shel 
would  find  more  room  in  this  divinely-organ-d 
ized  chicken-house  of  a  world,  would  rise  tcij 
fresh  and  astounding  conceptions  of  its  deepf 
underlying  deep  of  grub-resources,  and  shfly 
will  listen  with  impatient,  vindictive  scepti  j 
cism.  "  Look  at  me  as  it  is,  with  only  ontj 
to  care  for !  See  what  a  time  I  have  of  it 
Multiply  this  by  sixteen,  double  it  even,  ana 
I  should  be  carried  to  Somerville  or  Worcester 
in  a  day !" 

One  summer  I  was  boarding  with  my  fa® 
ily  in  a  farm-house  by  the  seashore.  Oui 
host  was  a  pitiful  miser,  starving  himself 
starving  his  family,  and,  a  fortiori,  starving) 
his  boarders.  Sick  of  human  nature,  sick  o> 
petty,  miserable  contention,  a  party  of  us 
started  out  one  day,  in  a  wagon,  foe  a  finn 
beach  some  miles  away,  to  try  to  forget  oui 
woes  in  the  kind  lap  of  Mother  Nature.  AS 
we  approached  the  beach,  we  stopped  at  !. 
farm-house,  to  ask  permission  to  put  our  hors1 
in  the  barn.  Knocking  at  the  door,  it  wa 
opened  by  a  motherly-looking  womau  of  fifty 
in  spectacles,  the  glasses  of  which,  howeveij 
far  from  hiding,  seemed  only  to  serve,  liki 
varnish  on  a  picture,  to  bring  out  the  ligbj 
and  warmth  of  a  pair  of  loving  blue  ey$ 
underneath.  She  gave  us  the  heartiest  recejs; 
tion.  "  Put  your  horse  in  the  barn  ?  Ce). 
tainly !  You'll  find  plenty  of  hay  theril 
Come  out  to  spend  the  day  by  the  bead 
have  you  ?  That's  right !  I  do  like  to  sell 
young  people  enjoy  themselves  !  Won't  yoii 
eat  your  luncheon  in  our  apple-orchard,  it:i 
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■  o  nice  and  cool  and  shady  there  ?  And 
wouldn't  you  like  a  pan  of  sweet  milk  to  have 
pith  it?" — "Bless  your  dear,  loving  heart!" 
4  cried  internally.  "Then  the  stern  necessi- 
ties of  farm-life  do  not  shrivel  and  wizen  and 
llry-rot  all  souls  after  the  manner  of  old 
primes  we  are  boarding  with  !  But  perhaps 
lh is  old  lady  has  trodden  a  more  silken 
lath." 

I  looked  around  the  room.  There  were 
Inilk-pans  enough  to  make  life  one  eternal 
Icour.  Ber  dress,  too,  was  trussed  up  ;  her 
l.rms  were  bare,  and  with  that  battered  and 
l  allous  look  about  the  elbows  which  betokens 

■  teady  usage.  "  No  children,  probably  !  that 
Recounts  for  it."  Presently  a  rustling  of  bed- 
ilothes  and  an  incipient  wail  from  a  neigh- 
[mn'ng  room.  "  Ah  !  that's  your  grandchild, 
I:  suppose  ?"— "  No,  that's  my  baby."  I  was 
jtbout  as  incredulous  as  Sarah  of  old  ;  but  she 
jyent  right  on.  "  I've  had  sixteen  children  !" 
pixteen  children  !  all  these  milk-pans,  the  or- 
dinary work  of  a  farm-house  !  and  room  still 

n  the  heart  for  such  a  reception  as  we  had 
bad,  for  such  generous  "I  do  like  to  see  young 
beople  enjoy  themselves,"  for  such  hearty 
proffers  of  the  hospitality  of  the  apple-orchard, 
aid  of  a  full  gallon  of  sweet  milk  !  Ah  !  I 
Lee  it.  ^  "  Where  there  is  room  in  the  heart, 
Lhere  is  always  room  in  the  house," — room 
for  all  these  children,  and  then  room  to  spare 
or  a  bevy  of  pleasure-seeking,  do-nothing 
strangers,  who  would  seem  sent  only  to  sug- 
gest the  complaint,  Why  must  my  life  be  a 
baseless  moil  of  nursing,  scrubbing,  ripping. 
;ewing,  while  these  people  can  lie  on  the  rocks 
ill  day  Jong,  counting  the  breakers,  cooled 
3y  the  spray,  dozing  off  to  the  music  of  the 
mlsing  ocean. 

I  could  tell  a  great  deal  more  about  this 
jlessed  woman,— how  she  refused  all  pay, 
feeling  she  was  already  paid  amply  in  the  de- 
tight  of  kindness  itself;*  how  she  manifested 
i  delicacy  of  politeness  worthy  of  Chest  er- 
ield  himself,— Chesterfield  !  forgive  the  wrong 
)f  naming  his  hollow,  artificial  type  of  man- 
ners in  such  a  genuine  presence,— but  still  an 
exquisite  delicacy  of  politeness,  by  replying 
when  1  went,  alter  a  preliminary  embarrass- 
ment in  the  stable  over  the  horse's  collar,  and 
<aid  blushingly,  "Madam  !  I  am  ashamed  to 
Jfty  1  do  not  know  how  to  harness  that  horse," 
f  — "Of  course  not,  everybody  can't  do  every- 
thing!" and  this  in  a  tone  as  though  she  were 
already  overwhelmed  with  amazement  at  the 
□umber  of  things  I  could  do.    Her  replying 

thus,  I  say,  and  then  running  to  the  back  door, 

and  calling  to  two  of  her  sons  in  the  field, 

'  Here,  you,  Henry  Clay!  Daniel  Webster!" 

[room  still  in  that  heart,  we  see,  for  a  streak 

of  hero  worship.)  "  Come  here,  and  help  this 
gentleman  harness  his  horse!''   But  I  cannot 


enlarge  further.  Does  not  she,  however,  il- 
lustrate gloriously  the  creative  power  of  a 
large  heart, — creative  power  to  make  a  small 
house  big,  narrow  means  abundant,  work 
play,  a  contracted  sphere  roomy,  broad,  and 
airy  ? 

The  creative  power  of  a  large  heart, — the 
vital,  plastic  force  of  such  a  heart,  as  an  en- 
ergy in  Nature  not  less  a  reality  than  the 
force  of  heat  or  light  or  gravitation, — ir  is 
amazing  how  little  we  believe  in  this.  We 
admit  the  power  of  delicate,  threadlike  root- 
lets to  work  their  way  through  hardpacked 
gravel,  and  make  room  for  themselves  to 
prow  bigger  than  the  leg  of  a  man;  of  tiny, 
pliable  grassblades  to  bore  as  with  an  awl 
through  a  dozen  layers  of  stiff,  dry  beech- 
leaves,  and  get  out  to  the  spring  sun  ;  of  soft, 
gelatinous  coral  polyps,  or  mollusks  like  the 
clam  and  oyster,  to  build  huge  reef-barriers, 
or  enlarge,  year  by  year,  stony  coverings,  bo 
hard  that  we  can  scarcely  break  them  with  a 
hammer.  Such  life-forms  have  inner  power 
to  push  aside  ponderous  material  obstacles, 
or  to  build  their  own  rock-ribbed  houses  to 
suit  their  conscious  needs.  But  the  human 
heart  cannot  create  at  will  its  own  house, — 
must  take  it,  small,  low-studded,  ill-arranged, 
just  as  it  is  given  externally  ;  must  shrivel  up 
to  the  size  of  the  providentially-ordained 
oyster-shell,  and  piteously  plain,  "  You  cannot 
expect  soft  mollusks-flesh  to  butt  its  brains 
against  the  wall  of  hard,  cruel  limestone  IM — 
0  tender,  palpitating  oyster-heart!  a  word  of 
marvellous  consolation  for  you.  You  are 
alive,  the  shell  is  dead.  The  shell  did  not 
shut  yon  in  ;  you  rounded  it  out.  It  was  all 
in  solution  once.  Yeu  held  its  every  particle 
off  at  just  the  distance  you  wanted  it  to  keep. 
You  wrapped  it,  soft  and  pliable,  round  your- 
self, and  tucked  yourself  in  with  it,  as  a  child 
may  do  with  a  cashmere  shawl.  Then  you 
made  the  particles  harden,  and  shut  you  in 
snug  and  safe  from  wind  and  weather;  hut 
you,  that  hardened,  can  soften  also.  You  that 
began  life  in  the  back  building,  because  you 
were  small  and  modest,  now  that  your  means 
and  views  have  expanded  can  add  on  the 
front  building.  Why  I  look  at  the  oralis  and 
lobsters  there  lying  in  the  wet  seaweed,  their 
shells  as  soft  as  brown  paper.  They,  too, 
were  lately  distressed  like  you.  Their  ribbed 
corsets  were  crowding  on  lung  and  heart  and 
stomach.  They  have  split  the  stays,  and  are 
quietly  resting  there,  secreting  new  ones,  that 
will  fit  as  if  just  from  Tal  is. 

Yes,  every  man  builds  Ids  own  house, — 
builds  it  ninny-ehamhered.  fresh  'Ventilated, 

picture-hung,  vim  wreathed,  gm>t  full :  or 

low  pent,  bare-walled,  flowt  i  less,  inhospitable, 
— just  in  accordance  with  his  inner  nature. 
Precisely  as  the  internal  force  of  affinity  in 
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the  mollusk  lays  hold  of,  and  aggregates 
round  itself,  the  fine  lime-particles  in  the  sea- 
water  ;  so  does  the  internal  force  in  the  hu- 
man soul  lay  hold  of,  and  aggregate  round 
itself,  what  it  wants.  The  surrounding  ocean 
holds  in  solution  knowledge,  pleasure,  meat, 
drink,  wit,  wisdom,  friends,  flowers,  God  ;  and 
out  of  this  wealth  we  secrete  our  shells, — 
clam-shells  or  nautilus  shells,  as  we  are  clams 
or  nautiluses.  We  find  what  we  crave, — fun, 
if  we  have  a  zest  for  the  funny  ;  friends,  if  we 
long  for  friends  ;  beauty,  if  we  love  beauty  ; 
thought,  if  we  tend  to  thought.  Slowly  we 
build  up  our  house.  Small  or  large,  if  we  are 
refined,  it  is  refined  ;  if  we  are  roomy,  it  is 
roomy, 

Roomy !  There  is  one  house,  at  least, — 
how  dear  it  is  in  the  recollections  of  many  ! — 
which,  moderate  in  dimensions,  full,  appa 
rently,  with  the  family  itself,  the  means  of  its 
owners  very  moderate,  gasping  for  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint,  is  yet  the  centre  of  a  more  cor- 
dial, beaming  hospitality  than  almost  any 
other  in  Massachusetts.  The  miracle  of  the 
widow's  cruse  is  an  e very-day  common  place 
there,  and  extends  its  marvel  not  merely  to 
the  oil  and  meal,  but  to  the  tea,  the  butter, 
the  carpets,  the  beds.  If  the  chairs  give  out, 
something  turns  into  a  chair.  If  the  table  is 
too  short,  an  ironing  board  transforms  itself 
into  another  leaf.  If  the  rooms  are  all  occu- 
pied, a  new  one  builds  itself  out, — laths,  plas- 
ters, and  dries  itself,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  no  cold  taken.  The  generous,  hos- 
pitable hearts  of  the  inmates  effects  all. 
Everything  is  plain, — food,  furniture,  service. 
But  the  large,  sunny  natures  of  the  family 
crave  being  happy  and  making  others  happy. 
And  so,  on  an  income  which  a  like  number 
of  others  would  think  doomed  them  to  shut 
up  the  front  and  live  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  these  people  contrive  to  keep  open  all 
round  to  sun  and  air  and  friends  and  books 
and  flowers. 

But  one  may  say,  My  heart  is  not  large 
enough  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  anxious 
and  troubled  about  many  things, — fastidious, 
dust-haunted,  as  sensitive  to  criticism  as  a 
raw  wound  to  acid.  Very  likely.  Then  you 
will  not  build  that  kind  of  a  house.  You  will 
fashion  something  in  which,  if  there  is  less 
hilarity,  there  will,  at  least,  be  less  dust:  if 
less  conversation,  variety  of  persons  and  ideas, 
huddle  of  books,  prints,  flowers,  at  least  few- 
er cracked  tea-cups,  more  kinds  of  cake,  bet- 
ter-preserved carpets.  You  will  get  what  you 
want,  not  what  some  other  person  wants. 
You  are  a  magnet  of  a  specific  kiud.  Things 
which  you  are  fitted  to  draw  will  fly  towards 
you,  and  stick  to  you.  Glue,  pitch,  varnish, 
— none  of  these  things  lay  hold  on  to,  and 
keep  fast,  their  dust,  straws,  gnats,  flies,  so 


tenaciously,  as  does  each  man  or  woman  tin 
objects  for  which  affinities  fit  him. 

This  is  a  truth  which  must  absolutely  b< 
taken  home.   It  is  the  foundation  of  all  order 
and  justice  in  this  world.    It  is  the  sole  basisi 
of  the  possibility  of  improvement.    We  arti 
ever  tempted  to  believe  that  our  shells  am 
responsible  for  us,  and  not  we  ourselves  fbi| 
our  shells.    Out  of  precisely  the  same  sud 
rounding  substances,  we  with  one  disposition 
organize  gratitude,  with  another  discontent  \ 
with    one"    disposition  organize  friendship 
with  another  selfish  isolation  ;  with  one  disJ 
position  organize  genial  trust,  with  another! 
acrid  suspicion.   Artists  and  virtuosos  are  w«| 
all.    No  one  of  us  but  builds  his  house,  wittf 
its  long  picture-gallery,  in  which  he  daily { 
wanders  to  dwell  on  the  drawing  and  colorl 
ing  of  his  favorite  pieces.  Plenty  of  materials! 
are  furnished  to  the  poorest  of  us, — wallsi^ 
hooks,  cords,  sky-lights.    One  hangs  his  wallsj 
round  with  dissolute  Bacchantes  and  lascivious} 
Venuses ;    another   with    battle-pieces  andd 
scenes  of*  strife  and  glory  ;  another  with  quielj 
home-bits, — mothers  and  babes,  children  sail! 
ing  boats  in  a  pond  ;  another  with  sunnyj 
landscapes,  or  herds  of  peaceful,  grazing  Jeri 
seys  or  Devons  ;  another  with  the  Eclipses! 
and  Dexters  of  the  turf,  or  bull  dog  portraits! 
of  the  Sayers,  Heenans,  and  other  champion*) 
of  the  ring ;  another  with  Tenier's  scenes  o;4 
misers  counting  gold ;  another  with  faces  oi 
grave  scholars,  or  figures  of  praying  &t.  Agnesi 
or  John  Browns  marching  with  undaunteo 
front  towards  that  grim,  skeleton  scaffold! 
there,  with  its  hanging  noose  relieved  againsij 
the  sky.   If  you  would  come  to  self  consciousii 
ness,  take  a  turn  in  your  gallery,  reflect  on 
the  selection  you  have  made,  ask  which  ar<r 
your  choicest  cabinet  pieces.    You  had  jow 
own  way  there.    The  material  house  you  Y\v4 
in  may  not  fully  express  you.    You  hired  ii 
of  another ;  you  were  too  short  of  funds  t<i 
break  out  in  all  directions ;  you  gave  uj: 
beauty  for  comfort,  or  finish  for  space.  Bun 
here  you  had  full  swing,  all  the  bills  paid  fo 
you. 

Look,  then,  to  thyself,  O  man  !  The  whohi 
question  is  an  inner  one.  Rough,  poroUi 
clam-shell,  or  lustrous,  pearly  nautilus-shelll 
— which  shall  the  house  be?  As  you  are  clam 
or  nautilus.  Work  within,  on  the  fabric  o 
thine  own  being,  and  the  clay-hut  shall  ris< 
and  widen  into  the  marble  palace.  With 
every  change  in  you,  there  will  correspond  5 
change  in  the  outward  building.  Friendly* 
your  rooms  will  contain  more  friends  ;  cheery] 
they  will  be  flooded  with  sun  light,  song  ano 
flowers  ;  eager  for  wisdom  and  character,  the] 
will  gather  the  men  and  women  on  earth,  o:» 
passed  beyoud,  who  will  inspire  wisdom  ano 
character ;  devout  and  waiting,  they  will  b* 
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j acred  shrines  to  worship  in.  Neglect  thine  ( 
1  mer  being,  let  the  faces  of  love  and  light  j 
j  row  feeble,  and  thy  walls  will  contract  and  ; 

hut  you  in  ;  thy  window-panes  will  grow 
j  usky,  drear,  and  spider-webbed ;  thy  roof ! 
pill  sag  down,  or  stifle  the  air,  or  give  inlet  j 

>  chilling  rains  and  sifting  snow  ;  no  attrac- 
tion will  be  there  to  draw  round  thee  friend- 
Ihip,  children,  beauty,  piety, — withered, 
jhrunken  thyself,  thy  house  will  be  like  the 
jottering,  decayed  bodily  frame  of  old  age, 
l/hich  the  vital  force  can  no  longer  keep  in 
Jepair. 

j  "  The  more  room  in  the  heart,  the  more 
loom  in  the  house."  The  more  room  in  the 
lieart,  the  more  room  in  God's  house.  "In 
lay  Father's  house  are  many  mansions"  could 
liave  been  said  only  by  One  whose  heart  was 
if  the  broadest,  sunniest,  most  spontaneously 
lospitable.  Your  grudging,  suspicious  soul 
vill  have  a  grudging,  suspicious  God.  His 
Deity  will  do  as  he  himself  does, — build  up 
•ound  his  grounds  high  walls  of  exclusion, 
brtified  on  top  by  jagged  and  cruel  broken- 
)0ttles  of  doctrine  ;  will  set,  everywhere,  man- 
raps  and  spring  guns,  and  turn  loose  the 
iavagest  breed  of  Tartarean  bull  dogs  the 
wariest  breeding  in  between  Sin  and  Death 
;an  develop.  But  not  so  with  your  loving 
leart.  Love  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  love, 
Love  is  ever  trustful  and  hopeful,  and,  sur- 
rendering itself  bravely  to  experience,  tastes 
ind  sees  how  even  bitter  things  are  nutritious 
tnd  sweet  at  the  centre.  And  so,  for  the 
arge  heart,  a  large  God  ;  a  glorious,  exultant 
sense;  that  eye  bath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive, the  things  God  has  in  store,  now  here, 
ind  beyond  eternally,  for  all  who  will  give 
him  free  and  confident  welcome. 

"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul ! 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll. 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  now  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thpe  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  Inst  art  free, 
jLeaviug  thiue  out  grown  shell  by  life's  unresting 

sea  !" 

|  THE  OTHER  WORLD. 

j  BY  HABRIBT  BEECHER  BTOWE. 

It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud — 
I  A  world  we  do  not  see  ; 

Yet  the  sweet  closing  Ol  an  eye 
May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek  ; 
Auiid  our  worldly  oareB, 

Its  tootle  voices  whisper  love, 

And  mingle  with  our  prayerii 

Sweet  hearts  a* ound  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred, 

And  palpitates  the  Veil  hetweni 
With  breathings  ahnoBt  heard. 


The  silence — awful,  swe-t  and  calm — 

They  have  no  power  to  break  ; 
For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 

To  utter  or  partake. 
So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet  they  gli-ie, 

So  near  to  press  they  seem — 
They  seem  to  lull  us  to  our  rest, 

And  melt  into  our  dream. 
And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring 

'Tis  easy  now  to  see, 
How  lovely  and  how  sweet  a  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be  ; 
To  close  the  eye,  and  close  the  ear, 

Wrapped  in  a  trance  of  bliss, 
And  gently  laid  in  loving  arms, 
To  swoon  to  that — from  this  ; 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep, 

Scarce  asking  where  we  are  ; 
To  feel  all  evil  sink  away, 
All  sorrow  and  all  care. 
Sweet  souls  around  us,  watch  us  still, 

Press  nearer  to  our  side  ; 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers. 

With  gentle  helping  glide. 
Let  death  between  us  be  as  naught — 

A  dried  and  vanished  stream  ; 
Your  joy  be  the  reality, 

Our  suffering  life  the  dream. 

LITTLE  FINGERS. 
Busy  little  fingers, 

Everywhere  they  go  ; 
Rosy  little  fingers, 

The  sweetest  that  I  know. 
Now  into  my  work-box, 

All  the  buttons  finding  ; 
Tangling  up  the  knitting, 
Every  spool  unwinding. 
Now  into  my  basket, 

Where  the  keys  are  hidden  ; 
So  mischievous  looking, 
Knowing  it  forbidden. 
Then  in  mother's  tresses. 

Now  her  neck  enfolding  ; 
With  such  sweet  earesse>, 
Keeping  oil*  the  scoldiug. 
Daring  little  fingers, 
Never,  never  still  ; 
Make  them,  Heavenly  Father, 
One  day  do  thy  will. 

THE  child's  PRATER. 
In  my  childhood,11  relates  the  great  and 
brave  Captain  G.,  "  I  was  exceedingly  strictly 
educated.  Every  fault,  even  the  most  trilling, 
was  most  severely  punished  by  my  mother — 
a  woman  strong  both  in  body  and  mind.  This 
severity  filled  me  with  great  dread  and  terror, 
which  easily  might  have  let!  me  to  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy,  it  these  sins  had  not  been  even 
more  severely  punished  than  all  others.  Mean- 
time I  was  often  very  ui  haj>py.  In  my  ex- 
tremity I  hud  recourse  to  prayer,  prayer  t«- 
the  invisible  Father  whom  1  knew  to  be  watch- 
ful over  me  and  over  all.  A  tlat  stone  behind 
lone  of  the  hedges  in  our  garden  was  my  oia- 
i  tory.  Often  have  I  been  lying  thereon  my 
knees — praying  and  weeping. 
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"  One  day  I  had  undertaken  the  praise- 
worthy labor  of  weeding  the  hot  beds  in  our 
garden.  In  doing  this,  I  worked  especially 
very  hard  at  a  large  plant  with  such  deep 
and  strong  roots,  that  notwithstanding  all  my 
endeavors,  I  could  not  tear  up  the  root  en- 
tirely. One  piece  of  it,  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  earth,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  behind.  De- 
lighted with  my  work,  I  went  to  the  gardener, 
saying  to  him,  'Well,  now  I  think  I  have  very 
nearly  pulled  up  all  the  weeds  from  the  hot- 
beds. There  was  only  one  large  plant,  which 
I  could  not  quite  tear  up,  but' — 

"  'What  in  the  name  of  goodness  have  you 
been  doing  ?'  exclaimed  the  gardener  in  evi- 
dent consternation  ;  '  I  hope  you  have  not  torn 
up  mistress's  chervil.' 

"  He  ran  to  the  garden  seat ;  I  followed  him, 
trembling.  Alas  !  it  was  indeed  so  ;  the  only 
chervil-plant  in  the  garden,  my  mother's  fav- 
orite herb  for  cabbage-soup,  I  had  in  the  sweat 
of  my  brow  labored  to  exterminate.  O,  how 
I  prayed  and  entreated  the  gardener  not  to 
mention  my  misdeed!  He  promised  not  to  do 
so,  but  only  conditionally,  As  long  as  nobody 
asked  him,  he  would  be  silent;  but  if  his  mis- 
tress discovered  the  mischief  and  wanted  to 
know  the  cause  of  it,  he  considered  it  his  du- 
ty to  tell  her. 

"  From  this  moment  I  listened  every  day 
with  indescribable  anxiety,  and  especially 
every  Sunday,  to  the  orders  which  were  is- 
sued to  the  cook  about  dinner,  trembling  from 
fear  that  I  should  hear  the  dreadful  word, 
'  cabbage  soup.'  For  three  weeks  it  was  never 
once  mentioned,  and  my  anxiety  had  gradu- 
ally become  less  intense,  when  one  Sunday 
morning  I  heard  my  mother  saying  to  the 
cook  :  '  I  suppose  we  must  soon  have  cabbage- 
soup  again ;  I  was  thinking  of  having  it  to- 
day. The  chervil  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
large  enough.' 

"  More  I  could  not  hear.  Half  frantic  with 
terror,  I  ran  down  into  the  garden  ;  I  was  al- 
most in  despair.  Again  I  had  recourse  to  my 
oratory,  and  there  I  sent  up  as  fervent  pray- 
ers for.  delivery  out  of  my  misery,  as  ever 
passed  child's  lips.  Having  prayed  long,  I 
rose,  saying  in  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind:  'I 
shall  now  see  whether  there  is  any  efficacy  in 
prayer,  and  whether  it  can  do  anything  to  help 
us.'  And  with  quick  steps  I  hastened  to  the 
hot-bed,  which  during  all  the  time  I  had  never 
thought  of  visiting.  I  approached  it ;  with  a 
heart  beating  almost  to  bursting,  I  threw  at 
it  one  searching  glance,  and  behold!  a  luxu- 
riant chervil  plant  stood  there  verdant,  a  foot 
high,  on  the  same  spot  where  the  former  one 
had  stood.  My  surprise  and  my  joy  cannot 
be  described.  It  was  the  root  which  had  been 
left  behind,  which  had  shot  up.  The  matter 
could  easily  be  accounted  for,  but  upon  me  it 


made  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced.  Anci 
it  was  not  difficult  for  me  afterwards  to  follow! 
the  advice  which  my  father  gave  me  many 
years  later,  when  I  left  my  parental  home  t( 
enter  the  great  world  as  a  military  officer* 
'  Above  all,'  said  he,  ■  do  not  forget  prayed 
let  it  be  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  youil 
day;  for  however  our  fate  may  vary,  to  thai 
we  always  return." — From  the  Posrfiumou,i\ 
Works  of  Fredriha  Bremer. 


MISSING  SHIPS. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  in  the  At  I 
lantic  of  the  steamer  City  of  Boston,  with  i\ 
large  number  of  passengers  on  board,  recall'! 
to  mind  many  similar  cases  in  the  annals  oi 
ocean  navigation.     Two    occurred    in  th<; 
eighteenth  century  which  attracted  generaJ 
attention.    The  first  of  these  was  the  disapj 
pearance  in  1769  of  the  British  frigate  Auroral 
bound  for  India,  which,  after  touching  at  thcj 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  never  again  heard 
of.    The  poet   Falconer,  author  of  "  Thcj 
Shipwreck,"  was  on  board  of  her  as  purser! 
The  other  instance  was  that  of  La  Perousei 
the  French   navigator,  who,  after  a  long! 
cruise  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  wit™ 
the  frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole,  left  Botl 
any  Bay  early  in  1788,  and  was  never  hearw 
of  again  ;  though  in  1828  traces  of  wreckAl 
were  found  on  the  New  Hebrides,  which  ari 
now  thought  to  be  those  of  the  missing  squad 'I 
ron.    The  disappearance  of  the  President,  in] 
1841,  caused  the  most  unparalled  excitement] 
0?ean  steamers  were  novelties  in  those,  days  | 
for  only  a  few  years  had  elapsed  since  a  wel  m 
known  philosopher  had  pronounced  it  imil 
possible  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  the  aid  o| 
steam  alone.    The  President  left  New  Yorli 
early  in  January,  and  was  despaired  of  ii| 
April.    Tremendous  weather  had  prevaiiec! 
during  the  interval,  and  unusual  quantities! 
of  ice  had  been  seen  in  low  latitudes.  ArnonjJ 
her  passengers  were  Lord  Fitzroy  Lennox* 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Tyrond 
Power,  the  celebrated  Irish  actor.    In  18541 
the  screw  propellor  City  of  Glasgow  left  LivJ 
erpool  for  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  Marchtjl 
with  four  hundred  and  eighty  persons  od 
board  in  all.    She  has  never  since  been  hearoj 
of,  and  no  fragments  which  could  be  identic 
fied  have  been  discovered.    In  1856  the  Cob 
lins  steamer  Pacific  left  Liverpool  on  the  23ci 
of  January  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-six: 
persons  on  board,  among  them  Messrs.  Elio 
Warburton,   and   Catherwood,   the  artistj 
Nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  her,  and 
she  is  supposed  to  have  struck  on  an  iceberg, 
In  1862,  the  steamer  Lifeguard,  which  lefj 
Newcastle  on  the  20th  of  December,  disapj 
peared,  and  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  oij 
Flamborough  Head.    These  are  the  onbl 
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ases  within  our  knowledge  where  a  large 
teamship  has  disappeared  totally  without 
(leaving  behind  a  trace  of  her  existence;  but, 
is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
terrible  calamities  may  occur,  we  cite  the 
3ase  of  the  Lefort,  a  Russian  vessel  of  war  of 
eighty  four  guns,  which,  in  the  year  1857, 
heeled  over  and  went  down  bodily  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cronstadt,  within  sight  of  three  of 
her  consorts.  The  whole  ship's  company, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six 
persons  were  drowned.  No  human  tongue 
survived  to  tell  how  the  Hungarian,  a  Cana- 
dian steamer  was  wrecked.  She  was  discov- 
ered in  1859  on  the  rocks  near  Cape  Sable, 
NFova  Scotia,  and  though  two  hundred  per- 
sons had  been  on  board,  only  three  bodies 
were  found,  while  the  mail  bags  were  reduced 
to  pulp.  The  Prussian  corvette  Amazon  may 
doubtless  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  missing 
ships.  In  1861  she  disappeared  from  the 
ocean,  and  some  arm-racks,  containing  swords 
and  guns,  marked  "  F.  W.,"  (Frederick  Wil- 
liam,) found  on  the  sands  off  the  Helder,  are 
the  only  proofs  of  her  wreckage. — Applelon's 
Journal. 


Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human  ; 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 
Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord  its  various  tone, 

Each  string  its  various  bias  ; 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted.       — Burns. 


EXTRACT. 

In  the  present  transition  period,  wheu  old 
.opinions  are  crumbling,  and  a  spirit  of  denial 
and  criticism  is  abroad,  there  are  many 
frightened  souls  who  fear  that  Christianity 
will  lose  its  hold  of  the  world.  There  are 
'others  who  think  the  world  is  outgrowing 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  same  classes 
have  always  existed  since  the  preaching  of 
Paul.  The  literature  of  the  church  abounds 
in  the  lamentations  of  the  timid  believer  and 
the  boasts  of  the  sceptical  thinker.  Every 
prophecy  "of  the  most  advanced  thought" 
respecting  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  distinct  religion  is  only  a  re- hash 
of  old  visions.  Opinions  change.  The  Creed 
of  today  gives  way  for  the  creed  of  to-tnor- 
row.  Old  truth  is  seen  under  new  aspects, 
New  ideas  overthrow  old  superstitions.  There 
is  often  an  antagonism  between  the  old  belief 
and  the  new  thought.    These  are  the  condi- 


tions of  progress.  They  indicate  an  advance. 
Richer  harvests  come  from  this  plowing  and 
planting.  There  need  be  no  tilt  against 
science  or  philosophy.  True  Christianity  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  richest  contribution 
of  human  thought.  More  than  this,  it  puts 
itself  into  the  heartiest  sympathy  with  every 
effort  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  experience 
and  knowledge.  Having  for  its  primary  aim 
to  work  out  a  better  life  lor  man  on  earth  than 
any  which  has  yet  been  attained,  it  welcomes 
every  aid  that  comes  to  its  service. 

The  chief  thing  at  such  a  time  is  to  draw 
inspiration  from  the  great  central  moral 
ideas  which  form  the  permanent  features  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  While  opinions 
change,  the  great  duties  of  life  are  the 
same.  No  alterations  of  creed  can  super- 
cede the  commandments  of  love  to  God  and 
man.  Whether  we  accept  or  deny  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  the  religious  nature  will  have 
its  wants,  prayer  will  not  die  out  of  the  heart, 
or  the  yearnings  for  immortality  cease.  The 
universal  cry  for  religion  which  has  come  up 
from  humanity  in  all  ages  will  continue,  and 
as  we  follow  the  guidance  of  these  instincts, 
we  alike  follow  the  law  of  nature  and  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Jesus  that 
he  planted  himself  on  the  great  moral  and 
spiritual  ideas  which  underlie  all  religions, 
and  it  is  this  which  will  give  to  the  gospel  a 
permanence  in  the  world. —  The  Christian 
Register. 

 ■  >*mi*  ■  — 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC., 
NINTH  MONTH.  I 

|     1869.  1870. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day — 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


11  davs. 
1  M 

3  " 


(>  davs. 
1  14 


15 


16 


30 


30 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ,  

ETC.  J8(i0.  1 8  TO. 


Mean   temperature  of  9th 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital.  (i7.3:*  dep.  70.50  dec, 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  

Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  (taring  the  month. 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

for  each  year  |  103' 


S7.00    ««  66.00 
47.00    «•  54.60 
3.20  in.    !  1.71 


1104 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  9th 

month  for  the  past  tight  ft  one  years....  Gt>.2t?  drg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  dining  that 

entire  period,  18G5   7-.6s  M 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  dining  that 
entire  period,  1840   G0.OO  •« 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  month  just 
closed,  like  the  three  preceding  ones,  has  been  un- 
usually warm — so  much  so  that  we  find  only  two 
equaling  it  in  our  records  back  to  1790  inclusive, 
viz.  : 

Ninth  month,  1862,  mean,    .       .       .  70.86  deg. 

1865,  "...  72.68  " 
The  present  year  (as  above),  .  .  70.50  " 
The  average  of  mean  for  81  years,         .  66.26  " 

The  month  this  year  is  also  to  be  remembered  for 
extensive  fires,  astronomical  phenomena,  &c.  Of 
the  first,  the  most  severe  was  probably  that  occur- 
ring in  the  Eleventh  ward  on  the  8th  of  the  month, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  an  immense  amount 
of  lumber.  In  cases  of  this  kind  not  only  the  money 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, but  the  fact  of  seasoned  lumber  being 
destroyed,  which  money  cannot  replace. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  referred  to  are  the  "spots 
on  the  sun,"  described  at  length  by  Prof.  Langley, 
of  the  Allegheny  (Pa.)  University,  on  the  26th  of 
the  month.  He  stated  ;  "The  side  of  the  sun  now 
turned  toward  us  is  to  day  covered  with  hundreds 
of  them,  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
while  the  opposite  side,  to  be  presented  to  us  a  few 
days  later,  is  comparatively  bare.  The  area  of  one 
of  the  large  spots,  which  is  now  near  the  centre  of 
the  disc,  has  been  computed  from  careful  measure- 
ments, and  found  to  exceed  2,300,000,000  square 
miles." 

After  further  details  of  much  interest,  but  too 
voluminous  for  insertion  here,  he  remarks:  "One 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  watch  them  must  feel 
the  inadequacy  of  any  attempt  to  describe  these 
4  spots,'  and  still  more  so  of  the  futility  of  trying  to 
convey  his  own  impression  by  any  extravagance  of 
description  or  comparison.  The  wonder  must  lie  in 
the  consideration  of  authentic  measurements,  which 
are  left  to  tell  their  own  story." 

But,  to  return  to  the  month  especially  under  re- 
view. Severe  droughts  have  extended  over  a  large 
surface  of  our  country,  fortunately,  in  this  section, 
commencing  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  avoid  the 
devastating  effects  produced  elsewhere.  Below  is  a 
comparative  table  of  the  rain  fall  here  during  the 


past  eight  years  : 

Ninth  month,  1863   0.87  inches. 

"  1864   7.16  " 

"  1865   7.96  " 

'<  1866   8.70  " 

"  1867   1.72  » 

1868    8.90  " 

1869   3.25  " 

"  1870    1.71  " 


From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  1863,  1867  and 
1870  have  been  remarkable  for  the  small  quantity  ; 
the  first  named  year,  probably  the  most  remarkable 
ever  known,  being  less  than  one  inch. 

The  compiler  had  intended  to  introduce  into  this 
article  an  interesting  item  recently  published,  "on 
Forests  and  Rain  fall,"  but  its  length  will  prevent 
it  at  present.  It  may  be  given  in  some  future  num- 
ber of  the  Intelligencer.  J.  M.  E. 

Phdada  ,  Tenth  mo.,  1870. 

Do  not  forget  that  while  you  fold  your 
hands,  time  folds  not  up  its  wings. — Fawcet. 

I  T  E  MS.! 
The  following  taxes  have  been  abolished  by  the 
new  law  which  goes  into  effect  October  1st : 

On  carriages,  watches,  silver  plate,  passports, 


boats,  barges,  gross  receipts,  (including  railroads* 
steamboats,  canal  boats,  and  all  other  vessels,  tele- 
graph companies,  ferries,  bridges  and  turnpikes,) 
on  retail  dealers  (license  tax)  and  wholesale  dealers 
—  only  sales  of  liquors  and  tobacco  are  taxed  ;  banks 
and  bankers,  brokers,  hotel  keepers,  auctioneers, 
insurance,  real-estate  and  patent  right  agents,  con- 
veyaucers,  manufacturers,  proprietor  of  theatres, 
museums,  gift  enterprises,  &c,  lawyers,  physicians, 
architects  and  builders,  express  carriers  and  agents, 
miners,  plumbers,  photographers,  apothecaries, 
butchers  and  all  others  except  dealers  in  liquors 
and  tobacco.  No  stamps  are  required  on  bills  and 
receipts  and  none  on  promissory  notes  for  a  less 
sum  than  $100.  All  other  stamp-taxes  are  continued 
in  force.  The  taxes  on  legacies  and  successions  are 
repealed.  The  income  tax  is  now  only  levied  on  in- 
comes exceeding  $2000. 

If  a  wafer  be  laid  on  a  surface  of  polished  metal, 
which  is  then  breathed  upon,  and  if,  when  the  mois- 
ture of  the  breath  has  evaporated,  the  wafer  be 
shaken  off,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  polished  sur- 
face is  not  as  it  was  before,  although  our  senses  can, 
detect  no  difference  ;  for  if  we  breathe  again  upon  it, 
the  surfice  will  be  moist  everywhere  except  on  the 
spot  previously  sheltered  by  the  wafer,  which  will 
now  appear  as  a  spectral  image  on  the  surface.  Again 
and  again  we  breathe,  and  the  moisture  evaporates, 
but  still  the  spectral  wafer  reappears.  This  experi- 
ment succeeds  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  if 
the  metal  be  carefully  put  aside  where  its  surface 
cannot  be  disturbed.  If  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
a  key  has  been  laid,  be  exposed  for  some  minutes  to 
the  sunshine,  and  then  instantaneously  viewed  in 
the  dark,  the  key  being  removed,  a  fading  spectre 
of  the  key  will  be  visible.  Let  this  paper  be  put 
aside  for  many  months  where  nothing  can  disturb 
it,  and  then  in  darkness  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  hot 
metal,  the  spectre  of  the  key  will  again  appear.  In 
the  case  of  bodies  more  highly  phosphorescent  than 
paper,  the  spectres  of  many  different  objects  which 
may  have  been  laid  on  in  succession,  will,  on  warm- 
iug,  emerge  in  their  proper  order.  This  is  equally 
true  of  cur  bodies  and  our  minds.  We  are  involved 
in  the  universal  metamorphosis.  Nothing  leaves 
us  wholly  as  it  found  us.  Every  man  we  meet, 
every  book  we  read,  every  picture  or  landscape  we 
see,  every  word  or  tone  we  hear,  miDgles  with  our 
being  and  modifies  it. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  in  New  York, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  discouraging  strikes,  proposed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  admit  their  workmen 
to  a  share  of  the  profits,  have  found  the  experiment 
to  work  well.  A  large  carriage- making  firm  that 
then  announced  their  intention  of  making  a  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  one-tenth  of  the  profits,  in  July 
declared  a  dividend  of  over  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  in  cash  on  the  earnings  of  each  man.  A  large 
iron  pump  manufactory  declared  a  dividend  of  over 
four  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  the  earnings  of  their 
men.  The  employers  in  these  establishments  find 
their  profits  about  as  usual,  while  the  workmen  are 
convinced  that  cooperation  materially  promotes  their 
interests. 

Danger  of  Hair  Dyes.— Dr.  Witheway,  a  physi- 
cian of  Iowa,  died  recently  from  the  effec  s  of  poison 
slowly  introduced  into  his  system  by  a  coutiuued 
and  daily  application  of  dye  to  his  hair  and  beard. 
He  persisted  in  it  for  four  years,  notwithstanding 
severe  pains,  which  he  compared  to  lead  colic, 
warned  him  to  desist.  The  autopsy  and  chemical 
analysis  brought  to  light  the  presence  of  lead  in  his 
liver  and  also  in  one  of  his  loins. —  Cosmos. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Summary  of  Exercises  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Men  Friends,  in  its  several  sit- 
tings from  Ninth  Month  twenty-fifth,  to  thir- 
tieth, inclusive. 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Waynesville, 
Ohio,  opened  9th  mo.  25th,  1870,  with  its 
usual  public  gathering  at  10  o'clock,  First  day 
morning. 

In  the  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of 
feeling  that  seemed  to  prevail,  we  could  but 
realize  that  it  was  good  for  us  thus  to  meet 
together.  Several  impressive  testimonies  were 
borne  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  our  princi- 
ples, and  exhortations  given  the  young  to 
endeavor  to  walk  near  the  Light  and  be  obe- 
dient to  the  Will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
soul. 

A  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  afternoon 
which  was  largely  attended,  the  house  being 
filled  to  its  capacity. 

After  a  period  of  solemn  silence,  wherein 
the  Master  of  Assemblies  was  felt  to  have 
acknowledged  the  gathering,  a  Friend  re- 
sponded to  the  query  "  Who  hath  appointed 
this  meeting,"  with,  I  have  felt  that  "The 
Truth  hath  appointed  it,"  for  verily  that 
which  is  owned  by  the  Truth,  must  be  held 
in  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Truth." 
Much  earnest,  and  we  trust  effectual  testi- 
mony was  borue  both  in  supplication  and  in 
ministry  to  tlx1  efficacy  of  divine  Tower  and 

the    peace  and   com  fort  thai  would    Col  low 


obedience  to  our  Heavenly  Father's  require- 
ments. The  baptising  power  of  love  was  so 
felt  in  our  midst,  that  there  seemed  no  room 
for  that  which  was  impure,  and  old  and 
young  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
children  of  a  common  Father.  With  grati- 
tude in  their  hearts  for  His  boundless  and 
unmerited  love  and  mercy,  the  meeting 
closed. 

After  an  impressive  silence,  the  removal 
by  death  of  those  whose  counsel  and  care  we 
had  shared,  and  who  had  passed  through  the 
burden  and  heat  of  their  day  to  rewards,  was 
feelingly  alluded  to.  Our  attention  WM 
called  to  the  query  whether  we,  who  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  must  pass  from  our 
labors,  were  preparing  for  the  change,  that 
we  might  enter  upon  it  with  the  fullness  of 
hope  that  we  should  receive  the  reward  of 
"  well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.'" 
The  young  men  were  invited  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  Society,  as  Divine 
Truth  might  direct,  aud  to  make  a  willing 
sacrifice  of  their  wills  to  that  of  the  Master, 
if  it  be  but  to  say  "  I  unite  with  that "  where 
the  action  of  the  meeting  meets  the  witness 
for  truth  in  the  soul ;  by  so  doing  the  under- 
standing will  be  enlarged,  the  field  of  labor 
widened,  and  the  reward  will  be  strength  and 
growth,  while  a  refusal  to  obey  little  intima- 
tions of  duty  will  leave  the  soul  in  poverty. 

A  desire  was  expressed  that  the  exercises 
of  the  meeting  might  be  gathered  for  publiea- 
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tion  with  the  minutes,  that  those  who  were 
unable  to  meet  with  us  might  partake  in  a 
measure,  in  that  which  gave  us  comfort,  or 
introduced  us  into  baptism ;  being  freely 
united  with,  a  committee  was  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

Epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
read  to  our  encouragement,  and  to  an  in- 
creased realization  that  we  were  not  alone 
in  our  labors  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
principles. 

A  woman  Friend  on  a  visit  of  Gospel 
Love  to  our  Yearly  Meeting,  visited  men's 
meeting,  under  a  concern,  and  appealed  to 
the  elderly  members  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  young,  when  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  express  sentiments  regarding  the  business 
before  the  meeting.  SJie  called  all  to  faith- 
ful attention  to  the  dictates  of  the  Heavenly 
Voice,  and  to  the  necessity  of  living  close  to 
the  Light  as  revealed  in  the  soul,  and  while 
thus  speaking  felt  the  desire  to  arise  that  the 
young,  especially,  should  be  careful  to  main- 
tain this  close  walk  with  God. 

The  influence  of  our  Society  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  was  alluded  to  with  the 
expression  that  perhaps  at  no  time  was  it  as 
great  as  now.  We  were  encouraged  to  oc- 
cupy the  field  before  us,  and  to  promulgate 
the  doctrines  of  love  and  peace  among  the 
people  who,  with  us,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
most  beneficient  government. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  inroads 
being  made  by  priestcraft,  and  much  deep 
exercise  seemed  to  pervade  the  meeting  in 
view  of  the  endeavor  made  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  creeds  and  dogmas  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, thereby  forging  fetters  to  bind  the 
conscience.  We  were  asked  not  to  put  our 
testimony  on  wrong  or  insufficient  grounds, 
but  to  protect  the  freedom  of  conscience  for 
all,  as  the  surest  way  to  keep  it  for  ourselves. 
Another  Friend  desired  we  might  look  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  and  not  lay  all  the  charges  of 
priestcraft  at  the  door  of  those  who  receive 
compensation  for  services  as  Ministers,  this 
being  one  of  the  least  of  our  dangers  in  that 
direction,  but  to  watch  the  attempts  to  insert 
the  foundation  for  a  creed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country,  as  once  there,  it  would 
be  easy  to  cause  religious  oppression  to  spring 
up,  even  under  the  principles  of  our  own 
government. 

A  feeling  of  sympathy  for  our  distant  and 
smaller  meetings  caused  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  visit  one  of  our  Quarterly 
Meetings  and  its  branches,  also  families 
within  its  limits,  and  those  friends  not  under 
appointment,  who  felt  drawn  to  visit  them 
also,  were  encouraged  to  obey  their  convic- 
tions of  duty.  A  young  Friend  exhorted  us 
to  seek  for  that  baptism  which  purifies  the 


heart  and  fits  us  for  the  business  before  us.  1 

Third  day. — Before  proceeding  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  queries  and  answers,  a  Friend  ex-  j 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  consideration  of  i 
the  state  of  Society,  as  shown   in  the  an-  j 
swers,  was  the  most  important  part  of  our 
work  when  thus  convened,  and  desired  that 
we  might  individually  ask  the  question  as  I 
the  deficiencies  came  before  us,  "  Is  it  I "  \ 
who  has  occasioned  this  lameness  in  the  an-  \ 
swers,  and  not  shift  it  upon  others.    If  this 
feeling  was  kept  uppermost  in  our  minds,  a 
happy  change  in  our  condition  would  soon  be 
apparent. 

A  Friend  expressed  the  belief  that  our 
greatest  duty  was  to  attend  our  meetings  ; 
thought  the  smallness  of  those  in  the  middle  of  I 
the  week  should  occasion  sorrow  and  concern,  jl 
but  felt  that   it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
while  Friends  were  so  "much  in  the  mixture, 
holding  First- day  schools,  and  mingling  in  ] 
other  customs  of  the  world.  Another  referred 
to  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  when  in  the  j 
depths  of  Baptism  :  "  I  pray  not  that  Thou 
shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
Thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil,"  and 
thought  this  was  the  correct  view  :  we  were 
born  into  the'  world,  and  should  ask  to  be  j 
preserved  in  the  world,  and  as  we  are  thus 
preserved  we  fulfil  our  mission.  Expression 
was  given  to  the  belief  that  our  Society 
originated  in  the  highest  purpose  known  to  j 
mankind,  viz.,  to  worship  the  living  God  ; 
and  the  necessity  was  urged  that  we  should 
be  careful  to  maintain  our  meetings  in  the 
life  and  power  that  would  constitute  them 
indeed  meetings  for  worship. 

We  were  desired,  in  view  of  the  smallness  y 
of  our  mid-week  meetings,  to  make  a  little 
sacrifice  to  get  to  them,  with  the  assurance, 
verified  by  many,  that  attendance  under  a 
sense  of  duty  had  never  resulted  in  a  tem- 
poral loss,  but  on  the  contrary  as  we  endeav- 
ored thus  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  and 
concerns  of  the  world  for  a  season  our  minds 
were  strengthened,  and  when  we  again  turned 
to  our  business  it  was  with  clearer  miuds  and 
renewed  energies,  that  found  a  way  through 
difficulties  that  before  apparently  closed  our  l 
path.  j 

Those  engaged  in  First-day  schools  were 
exhorted  to  faithfulness  in  the  testimonies  of    j  j 
our  Society,  and  shown  that  they  might  exer-  |k 
ercise  much  influence  in  encouraging  attend-  j,| 
ance  on  our  meetings. 

Plainness  of  dress  and  address  were  feel-  |L 
ingly  alluded  to,  and  all  urged  to  adhere  h 
strictly  to  the  pointings  oi  conscience  in  these  ft 
respects.  (L 

A  Friend  thought  parents  were  often  Ik 
drawn  into  secret  and  earnest  prayer  for  % 
their  children,  and  while  the  fruits  of  thus  L 
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appealing  to  the  All-wise  Father  may  not  be 
at  once  apparent,  he  thought  it  would  be  as 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  that  would  return 
after  many  days. 

The  answer  to  the  eighth  Query  called  forth 
the  remark  that  we  were  often  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  offenders,  if  we  failed  to 
meet  our  friends  with  that  cordial  brotherly 
grasp  of  hand  and  pleasure  of  heart,  that 
keeps  brother  close  to  brother  in  harmony  of 
feeling.  We  were  reminded  that  if  a  brother 
had  fallen,  we  should  in  Gospel  love  endeavor 
to  recover  him,  and  not  wait  for  the  too  often 
tardy  care  of  Overseers  and  Elders.  Individ- 
ual labor,  springing  from  love  to  God  and 
our  fellow  man,  would  many  times  save  that 
«which  without  it  is  lost. 

The  meeting  for  worship  on  Fourth-day 
•was  well  attended,  many  not  members  being 
present. 

A  Friend  reviewed  the  request  of  a 
mother  that  her  two  sons  should  sit,  the  one 
on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left  of 
Ohrist,  in  His  Kingdom ;  and  the  blessed 
reply  that  they  should  indeed  drink  of  the  cup 
of  which  he  drank,  and  be  baptised  with  the 
ibaptism  with  which  he  was  baptised  ;  but  to 
sit  on  his  right  hand  or  on  his  left  was  not 
his  to  give,  bnt  it  should  be  given  to  them  for 
whom  it  was  prepared  of  his  Father.  Blessed 
are  we  if  we  can  say  "  We  are  able,"  and  hav- 
ing passed  through  a  degree  of  his  baptism, 
iare  able  to  enter  his  Kingdom  to  occupy 
ithat  which  is  prepared  of  our  Father,  trust- 
ing in  his  loving  kindness  and  boundless 
imercy. 

Another  Friend  said,  "Be  not  deceived, 
God  is  not  mocked,"  as  ye  sow  so  shall  ye 
reap.    "  If  ye  sow  to  the  flesh,  ye  shall  of 
ilthe  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  if  ye  sow  to 
f  ithe  spirit,  ye  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  ever- 
l  lasting."    To  be  carnally  minded  is  death, 
!  but   to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace. 

There  is  a  power  over  all  and  through  all, 
l  and  if  we  would  submit  to  and  daily  obey  all 
its  guidings,  it  will  redeem  us  from  all  the 
\  \jvils  of  the  world,  and  we  will  know  our- 
selves to  be  washed  and  purified,  and  our 

I  lay's  close  to  be  peace  and  triumph. 

II  Another  Friend  :  "  Who  hath  not  known 
the  baptism  of  God  ?  As  I  have  looked  over 
his  assembly  I  have  said  it  is  a  miniature  of 

Ijiihe  world  in  all  its  ages.  God  has  at  all 
mimes  been  the  same  Father  to  those  who 
mccept  his  mercy  and  obey  his  law."  As  the 
Keeling  arose  in  his  mind,  that  there  were 
Rhose  present  who  felt  that  they  had  sinned 
Biway  their  chances  for  mercy,  he  was  re- 
Kainded  of  Moses  and  David,  how  great 
llyere  the  mercies  of  God  to  these,  yet  how 
■Treat  their  sins.    Whenever  they  returned 


from  their  evil  ways  and  were  willing  to  fol* 
low  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  righteousness, 
how  full  was  the  mercy  that  met  them.  So 
with  us,  if  we  will  forsake  evil  and  obey  our 
knowledge  of  right,  the  same  mercy  awaits 
us. 

All  God's  judgments  are  in  love. 
Of  him  who  has  ten  talents  more  is  required 
than  of  him  who  has  but  one.  God  requires 
that  we  shall  profitably  use  that  which  we 
have  received.  Oh,  cast  off  those  things 
which  retard  your  progress,  all  those  things 
which  are  unessential,  and  come  into  the 
Light  which  guideth  unto  all  truth.  The 
speaker  was  led  step  by  step  into  the  subject 
of  outward  observances,  rituals  and  customs, 
and  called  his  hearers  to  see  that  they  were 
but  types  and  figures,  "and  could  not  purify 
the  heart  from  sin,  nor  confer  that  lasting 
peace  known  only  to  the  redeemed. 

As  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  ordinances  have  increased,  so  do  we  find 
that  religion  has  decreased,  and  the  nearer 
people  came  to  the  simple  practice  of  the 
precepts  of  our  Lord,  the  more  did  outward 
observances  die  away  and  religion  grow  to  be 
the  governing  power.  Behind  all  king  power 
stands  the  priest  power,  and  as  truth  in  the 
beauty  of  its  simplicity  and  strength  rises  into 
the  ascendancy,  these  fade  away.  Without 
creeds  and  forms  priestcraft  would  die  ;  it 
lives  on  these,  and  as  long  as  the  world 
attaches  importance  to  them,  so  long  will 
priestcraft  live.  Oh  that  all  could  awake  to 
the  simplicity  of  true  religion,  and  see  how 
its  triumph  was  hindered  by  these  useless 
types  of  things  that  were  to  come,  and  that 
have  come;  and  that  the  Lord  hath  declared 
has  done  away  with  all  these  outward  observ- 
ances. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  open 
shutters,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Indian  concerns,  large  numbers  being  in 
attendance. 

The  report  gave  an  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  committee  for  the  year,  the  condition 
of  the  Omaha  Agency  especially  in  charge  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  also  briefly  of  each 
agency  in  the  care  of  Friends.  The  report 
of  the  success  of  their  schools,  and  of  the 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  from 
idleness  to  industry,  the  men  doing  the  out- 
door work  to  a  great  extent,  while  the  women 
were  anxious  to  learn  needle  work,  and 
other  indoor  employments,  their  willingness 
and  desire  to  adopt  the  dress  and  habits 
of  civilized  life,  own  land,  and  live  in 
healthy  houses,  was  interesting  and  highly 
encouraging,  showing  an  unexpectedly  rapid 
advance.  The  growth  of  faith  in  the  white 
man,  as  represented  in  the  new  policy,  ha* 
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been  so  great  as  to  furnish  ground  for  hope 
that  instead  of  a  generation  it  will  require 
but  a  comparatively  few  years  to  prove  to  all 
that  the  policy  of  peace  and  righteousness  is 
also  the  policy  of  humanity  and  economy, 
best  alike  for  the  Indian  and  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

From  the  report  we  learn  that  the  commit- 
tee have  sent  to  the  Omaha  Agency  during 
the  year  1609  articles  of  clothing,  1200  yards 
of  goods,  50  pounds  of  stocking  yarn,  besides 
other  small  but  needed  articles,  such  as 
needles,  thread,  crackers,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  a  Friend  hoped 
that  the  efforts  being  made  would  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  the  seed  sown  might 
fall  upon  good  ground,  yielding  some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Him  whom  we  desire  to 
serve. 

A  Friend  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  something  of  deeper  import  to 
us  in  this  work  than  the  time  and  labor 
bestowed  and  the  dollars  invested.  Since  the 
days  of  Penn  the  sword  has  been  the  power 
by  which  the  government  has  sought  to  rule 
these  unfortunate  people,  and  their  history 
has  been  one  of  deception  and  wrong,  of 
murder  and  outrage,  between  the  white  and 
the  red  man,  until  at  last  the  nation  seems 
ready  to  blush  with  shame.  Has  this  Society 
not  also  been  derelict  in  its  duty ;  have  we 
maintained  our  testimonies  with  that  life 
and  activity  that  would  have  been  right  ? 

Now  that  the  new  policy  has  been  partially 
adopted  by  the  government,  let  us  realize 
that  our  principles  are  on  trial  before  the 
world,  and  that  which  is  mightier  than  the 
sword  for  the  overthrow  of  sin  and  oppression, 
if  lived  in,  may  yet  bring  the  powers  of  the 
world  into  tribute  to  the  Prince  of  peace. 

An  elderly  Friend  called  on  her  younger 
sisters  to  examine  whether  among  the  super- 
fluities of  dress  they  could  not  find  much  they 
might  spare  without  losing  any  comfort,  the 
value  of  which  put  into  this  cause  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  would  do  much  towards  aiding 
this  degraded  people  to  rise  in  intelligence 
and  comfort,  and  progress  towards  a  better 
life  and  higher  faith,  and  also  lead  the  givers 
into  greater  peace. 

Our  committee  was  continued  with  the  ad- 
dition of  fourteen  names,  to  have  charge  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  ensuing  year.  Several 
Friends  urged  remembrance  of  the  influence 
of  the  press  upon  public  opinion,  and  its  use 
in  distributing  information  calculated  to 
awaken  public  attention  to  the  benefits  of 
the  peace  policy. 

bth  day  a  Friend  called  attention  to  the 
loss  of  time  and  interest  sustained  by  being 
slow  in  our  responses  to  business,  and  while 


acknowledging  the  dangers  of  hasty  action, 
believed  we  would  be  profited  by  thoughtful 
promptness. 

The  reading  of  our  school  report  seemed  to 
show  an  advance  during  the  past  year  in 
interest  and  attention  to  this  field  of  labor, 
and  that  Friends  were  arousing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  more  activity  in  this  direction,  that 
their  influence  may  be  greater  in  checking 
the  attempts  indirectly  to  join  Church  and 
State,  make  religion  the  subject  of  law,  and 
embody  the  foundation  for  creed  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country,  by  upholding  liberty 
of  conscience  and  implanting:  those  principles 
that  would  govern  the  world  by  Christian 
love. 

We  were  cautioned  to  be  careful  not  to 
encourage  sectarianism  among  ourselves,  lest 
we  lose  our  power  to  discourage  it  in  others. 

In  closing,  a  Friend  of  another  Yearly 
Meeting  on  a  visit  of  Gospel  Love  to  this, 
said  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  the  thought  of 
separation  came  before  him,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  we  should  probably  never  meet 
again.  He  exhorted  us  to  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  of  truth,  and  remember  we  could  not 
command  the  blessings  that  surrounded  us, 
but  that  they  came  from  a  loving  Father  into 
the  hearts  of  obedient  children.  He  had  ex- 
claimed in  his  heart,  how  good  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dwell  together  in  unity,  and  to  his 
young  Friends  who  had  been  silent  during 
the  several  sittings,  he  wished  to  say  that 
they  had  been  as  silent  preachers  to  him, 
giving  assurance  by  their  interested  and 
solemn  countenances,  that  successors  were 
coming  to  bear  the  mantles  of  those  now  in 
their  strength  and  the  midst  of  their  labors  ; 
then  with  a  salutation  of  "  God  speed,"  he 
bade  all  farewell. 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  51G.) 

24th,  My  wife  and  I  attended  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  It 
was  an  edifying  meeting.  An  unusual  num- 
ber of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
with  minutes,  were  present. 

25th.  We  attended  Hose  St.  Meeting  in  the 
morning,  and  Hester  St.  in  the  afternoon,  and 
were  silent  in  both.  Testimonies  were  borne 
by  other  concerned  Friends. 

26th.  The  Yearly  Meeting  for  business 
opened  with  a  pretty  full  attendance.  I  felt 
it  right  to  remind  us  of  the  importance  of  our 
coming  together  to  hold  a  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  how  needful  it 
was  for  each  individual  to  have  a  care,  that 
our  words  be  few  and  savory.  The  Meeting 
progressed  with  its  business,  was  held  by  ad- 
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journments,  and  on  the  29th  got  through  to 
satisfaction,  and  under  a  precious  solemnity 
adjourned  to  the  usual  time  next  year. 

During  the  several  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  way  opened  to  express  my  feelings, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  do  in  tenderness  of 
spirit,  under  sincere  and  heartfelt  desire  for 
our  improvement  and  encouragement  in  the 
faithful  support  of  all  our  Christian  testimo- 
nies in  their  purity  and  primitive  beauty  and 
excellence.  That  if  all  were  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  from  sin- 
cere motives  and  a  sense  of  duty,  they  would 
be  blessed  with  things  needful  in  this  life,  and 
using  honest  industry  and  frugality  would 
be  preserved  from  entanglements  and  embar- 
rasments  that  others,  not  regarding  the  Divine 
Regulator,  fall  into.  Great  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents,  and  the  importance  of  the 
faithful  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  child- 
ren ;  both  by  example  and  precept  to  instruct 
and  lead  them  in  the  way  they  ought  to  go. 
If  parents  are  sensible  of  their  own  insuffi- 
ciency and  want  of  right  qualification  to  ful- 
fil with  propriety  their  trust  as  delegated 
shepherds  over  the  lambs  committed  to  their 
charge,  let  them  be  fervently  engaged  in 
spirit  to  ask  wisdom  of  Him  who  giveth 
liberally  and  upraideth  not.  None  should 
let  in  unprofitable  discouragement,  nor  grow 
weary  and  faint  in  mind,  but  persevere  in 
faith  and  hope  to  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage. 

All  the  members  of  the  Church  should  keep 
to  their  proper  gifts,  not  coveting,  or  desiring 
to  imitate  others.  Thus  each  member  occu- 
pying faithfully  his  gift  as  a  good  steward  of 
the  grace  and  goodness  of  God,  the  body  will 
be  edified  together  in  love,  the  borders  of  our 
Zion  enlarged,  her  stakes  strengthened  and 
cords  lengthened. 

My  mission  seemed  to  be  more  especially 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  fervent  desires 
that  all  the  members  may  come  up  in  the 
faithful  observance  and  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religious  profession,  and  in  the 
consistent  support  and  maintenance  of  all 
the  Christian  testimonies  given  to  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  ever-blessed  Truth  to  bear,  and 
which  have  descended  upon  us  as  their  suc- 
cessors, professing  the  same  most  holy  faith, 
that  wo  may  experience  a  state  of  purity  of 
heart  and  life,  and  know  a  faithful  abiding 
therein  as  a  visible  gathered  Church.  Then 
there  will  be  a  people  and  Church  for  seeking 
minds  who  are  enquiring  the  way  to  Zion,  to 
gather  to.  This  is  what  I  travail  for,  that 
this  people  may  indeed  and  in  (ruth  bo  as 
lights  in  the  world, — as  the  Church  OOming 
out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  the  breast  of 
her  beloved, — that  in  her  and  with  her, 
judges  may  arise  as  at  the  first,  and  counsel- 
lors as  in  the  beginning,  that  Zion  may  indeed 


be  an  eternal  excellency, — the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth.  And  that  there  may  be  a  gathering 
and  flocking  into  her,  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  the  great  King. 

oik  mo.  1st.  First  of  the  week  we  attended 
Albany  Meeting.  It  came  unto  me  to  say — 
That  to  be  a  Christian  is  not  only  to  be  a  be- 
liever in  Christ,  but  also  a  follower  of  Him  in 
the  regeneration.  And  in  order  that  we  may 
be  followers  of  Him,  it  is  needful  we  should 
(according  to  our  measure)  have  the  same 
rule  to  walk  by  that  he  had.  What  wa3  his 
rule  but  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  that  was 
in  him  ?  I  was  led  to  speak  of  the- excellency 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  dili- 
gent attention  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  Life  which  was  so  eminently  mani- 
fested in  and  through  that  blessed  and  perfect 
pattern,  would  enable  its  faithful  and  devoted 
followers  to  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  ra- 
tional and  substantial  happiness  that  human- 
ity was  capable  of,  and  which  the  rebellious 
and  disobedient  were  strangers  to.  And  that 
it  was  able  to  qualify  for  the  fulfilling  with 
propriety  and  consistency  all  the  duties  of 
life,  and  would  give  the  departed  spirit  ad- 
mittance into  the  realms  of  everlasting  rest 
and  peace,  with  this  welcome  language : 
"  Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  moie.  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,  and  into  thy  heav- 
enly Master's  rest. 

4th.  We  attended  Macedon  mid-week  meet- 
ing in  company  with  our  children,  who  are 
members  of  it.  It  came  into  my  mind  to 
speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  honest- 
hearted  Friends  assembled,  and  to  revive  the 
promise  to  the  few  met  in  the  heavenly  Mas- 
ter's name, — that  He  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  them  ;  that  none  ought  to  give  way  to  un- 
profitable discouragement,  but  should  perse- 
vere in  faith  and  patience  to  the  end,  when 
they  would  receive  the  reward. 

1th.  We,  in  company  with  our  children  and 
E.  and  S.  W.  Combs,  attended  Genesee  Yearly 
Meetingof  Ministers  and  Elders.  It  was  a  good, 
profitable  meeting.  A  number  of  Friends  with 
minutes  from  other  Yearly  Mooting  attended. 
I  felt  that  the  meeting  had  attained  a  firmer 
establishment  than  at  any  former  period  when 
it  had  been  my  privilege  to  sit  with  them. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  Second-day  morn- 
ing, 8  o'clock.  Pursuant  therewith  it  mot. 
and  was  a  precious  meeting.  It  fell  unon  me 
to  revive  a  Scripture  promise:  "I  will  turn 
to  the  people  a  pure  language."  As  far  as  I 
had  soon  or  felt  in  regard  to  those  now  as- 
sembled, there  was  one  feeling,  and  no  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  for  which  l  felt  thankful,  and 
in  which  I  rejoiced.  I  spoke  of  the  Mowed 
oneness, — the  prooiousness  of  it, — even  that 
oneness  the  blessed  and  holy  Jesus  prayed  for 
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on  behalf  of  the  believers  in  him,  That  they 
might  be  one,  "  As  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  for  business  opened  on 
the  9th,  at  11  o'clock. 

Tenth  of  the  month  and  third  of  the  week. 
The  answers  to  all  the  queries  were  read  and 
considered,  and  some  pertinent  remarks  and 
observations  were  expressed, — more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  attendance  and  non-attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings,  both  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  particularly  mid-week 
meetings. 

11th.  Meetings  for  worship  were  held  in 
the  several  houses.  We  went  to  Farmington  ; 
a  full  meeting.  It  rested  with  me  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  meeting  to  speak  of  the  sublimity 
and  superior  excellency  of  spiritual  Divine 
worship  in  a  gathered  assembly. 

12th.  A  fine  bright  clear  morning.  Yearly 
Meeting  gathered  at  11  o'clock,  as  usual.  It 
was  a  good  meeting  throughout.  The  minds 
and  feelings  of  the  members  became  more  and 
more  united  and  solemnized  from  day  to  day ; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  this  sitting  to  the 
end,  which  closed  the  business  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  feeling, 
— that  of  harmony  and  brotherly  regard. 
And  now,  as  we  are  about  to  part,  and  turn 
our  faces  toward  our  respective  homes,  having 
been  favored  to  mingle  in  feeling  in  our  an- 
nual assembly,  may  we  be  as  epistles  written 
in  each  others'  hearts ;  and  may  it  be  with  us 
as  with  the  apostle  when  the  brethren  met 
him.    May  we  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

Ibth.  First  of  the  week,  attended  South 
Farmington  Meeting,  distant  about  ten  miles. 
The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  blessed  and 
heavenly  religion.  It  teaches  the  denying  of 
self,  and  all  the  wTayward  passions  of  the  car- 
nal mind,  and  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  the 
silence  of  all  flesh  to  be  instructed  by  the 
gracious  influence  of  His  Spirit  illuminating 
the  understanding,  and  strengthening  all  in 
whatsoever  is  required  of  us  either  to  do  or  to 
refrain  from.  It  teaches  us  to  love  our  great 
and  gracious  Creator  above  all,  and  to  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  as  set  forth 
by  the  blessed  and  perfect  pattern,  who  came 
not  to  do  His  own  will,  but  the  will  of  His 
heavenly  Father;  and  who  also  taught, — 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

l&th.  At  Macedon  Meeting;  both  silent. 
Preparative  Meeting.  It  is  the  practice 
within  the  compass  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  to 
answer  the  first  four  and  the  ninth  queries  at 
the  Preparative  and  Monthly  Meetings  pre- 
ceding each  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  read 
the  other  queries  and  the  advices,  and  once 
in  a  year  to  answer  all  of  them.    After  the 


queries,  &c,  were  got  through,  I  felt  it  right 
to  speak  for  the  encouragement  of  Friends, 
and  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence,  watchfulness 
and  feivency  of  mind  and  spirit,  that  they 
might  experience  an  overcoming  of  all  their 
weaknesses  and  deficiencies,  and  become  what 
Divine  goodness  would  have  His  people  to  be. 

First- day ,  the  22d.  At  Macedon  Meeting. 
A  blessing  rests  on  the  head  of  the  righteous, 
and  shall  rest  on  them  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  righteousness.  Who  are  the  righteous? 
They  are  the  righteous  who  live  in  a  state  of 
watchful  attention  and  obedience  to  the  law 
and  light  of  the  Lord  inwardly  revealed, — the 
gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enlight- 
ening our  reason  and  understanding,  leading 
and  instructing  us  in  the  right  way  of  the 
Lord,  in  that  which  is  acceptable  to  Him  and 
will  promote  our  peace  and  happiness  in  this 
world,  and  among  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
qualify  to  fulfil  every  requisite  duty.  My 
wife  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  and  im- 
pressive gospel  communication  to  our  edifica- 
tion and  comfort. 

24th.  My  wife  and  I  arrived  safe  at  home  ; 
found  all  well,  and  glad  of  our  safe  return. 

25th.  We  attended  our  mid-week  meeting 
to  good  satisfaction.  I  had  a  word  of  conso- 
lation for  us.  Our  Friends  were  glad  to  have 
us  back  again  with  them,  and  we  were  glad 
to  sit  with  our  Friends  in  meeting,  where  we 
had  so  often  mingled  in  feeling  and  Christian 
fellowship. 

29th.  First  day  at  Meeting.  There  is  no- 
thing better  for  us,  and  for  all  people,  than  to 
take  diligent  heed  to  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  which  should  lead  into  all  truth, 
and  save  from  evil  all  those  who  believe  and 
obey.  The  subject  extended,  and  a  good  feel- 
ing was  over  the  Meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  the  funeral  of 
Rebecca  Satterthwaite's  daughter,  Mary,  wife 
of  Henry  Stackhouse  ;  they  had  been  married 
several  years.  There  was  a  large  collection 
of  people  at  the  house,  where  testimony  was 
borne  to  the  Truth. 

7th  mo.  2d.  Meeting.  My  wife  expressed 
gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  his  pro- 
tecting care  and  goodness,  and  for  our  safe 
return  to  our  friends  ;  exhorting  to  trust  and 
confidence  in  Him.  P.  M.  We  attended  the 
funeral  of  an  aged  widow  woman,  who  had 
been  formerly  a  neighbor. 

6th.  Meeting.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a 
Christian,  not  merely  by  profession,  but  in 
life  and  practice.  The  bare  profession  with- 
out the  possession  will  be  of  no  use,  cannot  do 
us  any  good.  It  is  so  in  regard  to  things  re- 
lating to  this  life ;  to  make  profession  of  any 
trade  or  business  and  not  practice  it,  will  not 
procure  us  a  living.  To  be  a  Christian,  then, 
we  must  live  according  to  the  principles  of 
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Christianity  and  precepts  of  Jesus,  the  blessed 
example.  And  this  we  cannot  do  without 
Divine  aid. 

7th  mo.  7th.  Thermometer  71°,  and  a  clear 
pleasant  morning.  This  day  I  am  seventy- 
five  years  old,  and  have  abundant  cause  for 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  great  and 
Almighty  Being  who  has  watched  over  me  as 
a  kind  and  tender  Father  from  my  youth, 
hath  borne  with  my  weaknesses,  misses  and 
shortcomings,  and  had  compassion,  and  in 
mercy  pardoned  and  passed  by  omissions  and 
commissions,  granting  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life ;  so  that  I  may  say  with  the 
apostle,  "  What  I  am,  I  am  by  the  grace  of 
God."  We  owe  not  only  our  life,  but  all  our 
blessings  and  qualifications  for  usefulness,  to 
our  heavenly  Father.  May  we  then  be  faith- 
ful stewards  of  the  gifts  and  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  the  whole  course 
of  our  probation  and  pilgrimage  in  this  world  : 
which  in  justice  and  of  right  is  due  to  God 
our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  who  saves  and  redeems  by  Christ  the 
Divine  Life  in  the  soul. 

12th.  Monthly  Meeting.  We  returned  the 
minutes  granted  us  to  attend  New  York  and 
Genesee  Yearly  Meetings,  and  gave  some 
account  of  our  visit,  and  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  that  prevailed  among  Friends  ;  and 
that  all  the  Meetings  we  attended,  were  good 
and  satisfactory  Meetings. 

17th.  We  attended  the  funeral  of  Ann 
Lovett  (formerly  Chapman),  an  aged  widow. 
There  was  a  considerable  number  attended  ; 
some  of  them  appeared  not  to  have  any  con- 
sideration or  seriousness  becoming  the  occa- 
sion. I  felt  constrained  to  advert  to  the  sol- 
emnity of  the  subject  met  about — that  all 
such  opportunities  ought  to  be  seasons  of  re- 
flection and  serious  thoughtfulness — that  the 
time  would  come  to  all,  and  none  of  us  knew 
when  our  earthly  pilgrimage  might  end — the 
great  importance  of  being  prepared — the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  live  in  a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  with  our  great  and  merci- 
ful Creator,  to  whom  we  are  all  accountable 
— the  uuhappiuess  of  such  as  disregard  these 
things — and  a  solemn  call  and  warning  was 
extended  to  the  careless  inconsiderate  ones, 
who  lived  as  without  God  in  the  world  serv- 
ing themselves.  My  wife  followed  in  unison, 
expressed  her  exercise  and  feelings,  which  had 
a  solemnizing  tendency. 

2,0th.  Meeting  larger  than  usual.  We  read 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  best  of  books:  "  H,  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  slops  " 
aright.  He  cannot  of  himself,  without  Divine 
aid,  do  right.  But  "  the  steps  of  a  good  man 
are  ordered  by  the  Lord," — and  consequently 

directed  aright.   This  is  indeed  a  very  great 

and  high  privilege,  thai,  man  may  have  his 


ways  directed  and  ordered  by  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  goodness — as  all  may  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  graciously  given  for  that 
great  end,  by  taking  diligent  heed  to  the 
Light  of  Christ — the  teachings  of  Divine 
grace — the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
which  are  offered  to  all.  It  is  most  certainly 
of  the  highest  importance  and  the  greatest 
good  of  mankind  to  be  thus  instructed.  May  all 
be  so  wise  as  to  look  to  this  source  and  fountain, 
and  watch  and  wait  that  we  may  indeed  know 
our  ways  to  be  ordered  and  directed  by  the 
Lord.  May  the  youth  (to  whom  it  seems  to  be 
very  applicable)  take  the  counsel  of  the  Lip  of 
Truth,  who  knew  well  what  human  naure  was 
and  is,  and  what  would  best  promote  human 
happiness.  Seek  ye  first  thekingdom  of  God, 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you  ;  and  for  this  good 
reason — your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  ye 
have  need  of  these  things.  It  is  good  and 
right  to  use  honest  industry  to  provide  things 
needful  for  the  body,  but  the  first  and  chief 
care  should  be  to  provide  for  the  immortal 
part  that  never  dies. 

27th.  Meeting.  J.  P.  attended  this  Meet- 
ing under  a  concern,  that  had  been  with  him 
for  some  time  past,  to  sit  with  Friends  of  this 
place.  He  was  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry,  laboring  for  the  good  of  all 
classes — the  aged,  middle-aged  and  youth. 
My  wife  set  her  seal  of  unity  to  his  labors, 
and  in  corroboration  also  addressed  the 
several  states,  particularly  the  youth.  John 
then  appeared  in  supplication  for  the  several 
classes,  and  for  all.  The  Meeting  was  well 
attended. 

8th  mo.  3d.  Meeting  large  as  usual,  but 
silent.  Secret  aspirations  were  in  my  heart 
for  us,  similar  to  those  of  the  apostle  when  he 
thus  expressed  them  :  "Brethren,  mv  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is  that 
they  might  be  saved."  It  was  renewed ly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  that  the  great  and 
Almighty  Being,  who  made  man  a  rational 
intelligent  creature,  and  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  life,  neeilod  not  the  voice  of 
words  to  make  our  wants  intelligible  to  Him. 

6th,  We  went  to  the  funeral  of  Joseph 
Taylor  Jauney,  who  was  drowned  in  the  sea 
while  bathing.  Many  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  the  sorrow  on  account  of  the  sudden 
and  unlooked  for  bereavement  seemed  almost 
too  deep  to  be  uttered.  Several  testimonies 
were  borne.  The  first,  by  way  of  feeling  and 
sympathy  with  and  for  the  family  and  near 
relatives,  aud  holding  forth  consolation, — also 
expressing  a  desire  that  the  sudden  calling 
away  of  the  young  man  might  be  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all,  and  impress  each  mind  with  the 
need  of  living  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  and 
peace  with  God,  and  that,  it  might  please  Him 
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to  sanctify  it  to  the  salvation  of  maoy.  The 
next  testimony  was  borne  by  my  wife  in  uni- 
son, but  more  extended. 

8th.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting.  A  view  opened  in  my 
mind  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
beauty  and  excellency  of  the  religion  taught 
and  practiced  by  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  that 
it  would  reform  the  world  if  all  the  profess- 
ors of  it  were  living  in  the  practice  of  it,  to 
which  utterance  was  given. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

This  language  has  again  and  again  run 
through  my  mind  :  "  Go,  and  the  Lord  go 
with  thee."  May  He  by  the  power  of  His 
love  be  with  you,  in  and  under  all  your  trials, 
and  deep  probations.  These  I  have  no  doubt 
will  at  seasons  be  your  experience,  and  you 
may  have  to  go  as  it  were  into  Jordan,  and 
stand  as  at  the  very  bottom,  but  as  you  are 
favored  to  keep  your  eye  single  to  the  true 
Guide,  I  trust  you  will  experience  Him  to  be 
strength  in  weakness,  and  a  present  help  in 
the  needful  time,  and  know  His  Eternal  arm 
to  be  underneath  for  your  support  and  conso- 
lation ;  for  it  is  a  day  when  those  who  go  forth 
in  His  cause  have  much  to  pass  through. 

The  account  of  your  visit  at  N.  was  satis- 
factory, so  much  in  accordance  with  my  own 
feelings  respecting  my  connections  there.  I 
believe  they  were  designed  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  to  be  as  a  light — a  city  set  on  a 
hill ;  if  they  would  but  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  cross. 

They  are  connections  whom  I  dearly  love. 
They  have  been  blessed  with  many' talents 
and  with  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  they 
have  also  partaken  of  the  dew  of  Heaven. 
Had  they  in  humility  sat  down  on  the  grass 
where  the  dew  continues  long,  I  believe  many 
of  them  would  have  been  as  trees  of  renown, 
the  branches  whereof  would  have  yielded  fruit 
to  the  honor  of  the  Great  Husbandman.  I 
trust  a  seed  has  now  again  been  sown,  which 
will  take  root  and  grow.  If  we  yield  not  to 
the  powerful  visitations  of  Divine  love,  we 
often  have  to  bow  on  the  day  when  judgments 
are  in  the  earth. 

Many  of  the  visited  children  slight  the  day 
of  small  things,  and  turn  from  the  gentle  in- 
timations of  duty,  as  being  too  trivial  to  re- 
quire attention;  whereas  were  they  heeded, 
the  first  step  would  lead  to  greater  enlarge- 
ment. I  can  fully  realize  what  thou  sayest 
respecting  general  visiting  and  conversation, 


for  there  is  too  much  talk  in  the  present  day 
If  there  were  more  silence  and  a  deeper  in- 
dwelling of  spirit  when  in  our  social  gather- 
ings, I  believe  things  would  wear  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect.  I  wish  to  take  this  advice,  as 
well  as  to  give  it.  I  am  led  in  a  different 
path  from  thee,  yet  if  we  are  both  desirous  to 
be  preserved  on  the  Eternal  rock,  I  trust  we 
shall  be  cared  for  by  Him  who  sleepeth  not, 
neither  is  He  weary,  but  who  administers  to 
our  different  states  and  conditions. 


The  exercise  of  my  mind  has  been  great 
since  I  came  here,  though  I  have  desired  to 
wash  and  anoint,  there  being  few  who  could 
enter  into  my  feelings.  May  I  abide  in  the 
quiet  habitation  and  suffer  with  the  seed,  for 
sure  I  am  it  is  under  oppression. 

I  have  met  with  one  with  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted  since  our  early  days,  and  I 
have  to  feel  that  there  has  been  in  her  case  a 
turning  away  from  convictions  of  duty,  even 
with  the  language,  "  I  will  not  have  this  man 
to  rule  over  me." 

My  mind  has  been  dipped  into  exercise,  and 
I  have  felt  the  love  of  the  everlasting  Gospel 
to  flow  toward  many  of  our  present  family, 
believing  they  have  come  to  pass  their  time  in 
pleasure,  with  their  hearts  filled  with  sorrow; 
but  instead  of  seeking  durable  ricl?es  and  thus 
having  a  stay  and  a  staff  to  lean  upon,  they 
have  scattered  their  serious  reflections  by  en- 
tering into  the  different  amusements  of  the 
day.  If  they  knew  the  value  of  true  religion 
as  a  solace  and  comfort  under  every  trial,  it 
would  not  be  so.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
a  young  woman,  an  entire  stranger,  who  had 
seen  affliction ;  her  mind  was  tendered,  and  we 
were  both  satisfied  in  having  thus  met.^  Sure 
am  I,  it  is  right  and  good  for  us  to  yield  to 
these  impressions,  and  to  stand  open  to  receive 
them,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  gaieties 
of  a  large  watering  place,  such  as  Cape  May. 
By  obedience  our  own  strength  is  renewed 
and  we  may  be  instrumental  in  strengthening 
some  secretly  bowed  down  spirit. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  22,  1870. 


The  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  Indiana 
YelirTy~Meeting  (Men  and  Women),  found 
irTThe  present  number,  came  too  late  for  last 
week's  issue. 

The  "  Indian  Aid  Association  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia" having  resumed  its  labors,  desires  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  Aid  Societies  throughout 
the  Yearly  Meetirjg. 

Information  has  been  sent  by  our  agents  that  the 
clothing  forwarded  last  season  is  nearly  worn  out, 
and  unless  they  receive  a  further  supply  great  suf- 
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fering  must  ensue,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  blanket, — their  allowance  from  Govern- 
ment being  too  small  to  admit  of  any  expenditure 
for  clothing. 

Our  friends  at  the  agencies  say  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  duplicate  the  supply  of  last  year,  which 
was  admirably  suited  to  their  waots. 

Deborah  F.  Wharton, 

10th  mo.  10,  1870.  Corres.  Secretary. 

The  Indian  Aid  Association  of  Baltimore  have  re- 
sumed their  work  at  the  Committee  Room,  No.  1 
Lombard  St.,  and  desire  Friends  of  their  Yearly 
Meeting  and  others  who  may  feel  disposed  to  assist 
them  in  money,  clothing,  medicines,  dried  fruit, 
garden  seeds  or  other  suitable  things  for  the  Paw- 
nee Indians,  particularly  for  the  women  and  child- 
ren and  the  sick, —to  forward  their  contributions  to 
Samuel  Towmsend,  S.  Calvert  St.,  Cyrus  Black- 
burn, cor.  Eut&w  and  Franklin  Sts.,  or  to  Rebecca 
Turner,  Treasurer,  32  McCullough  St.,  Baltimore. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  mo.  23,  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 
"  West  Chester,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

"       30,     Salem,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 
"  Alloways  Creek,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 


Friends  having  No.  33  (last  week's  issue)  to 
spare,  may  receive  six  cents  for  the  same  at  this 
office,  as  we  are  short  of  that  number. 

Emmor  Comly, 
144  N.  Seventh  St. 


DIED. 

HAIGHT. — After  a  short  but  severe  illness,  on 
the  8th  of  Ninth  month,  at  the  residence  of  her 

I  father  in  New  York,  Louisa  Haight. 

HILLIARD. — At  the  residence  of  her  parents  in 

I  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  the  13th  of  Seventh  month, 
1870,  Kizzie,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Lydia  Hilli- 
ard,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age.    She  was  remark- 

I  able  for  her  tenderness  of  heart,  and  social  qualities, 
which  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 
The  summons  found  her  prepared,  with  her  lamp 

I  trimmed  and  burning. 

LETTER  FROM  ALBERT  L.  GREEN. 

Otoe  Agency,  Neb.,  9mo.  20th  1870. 
Esteemed  friend  John  Saunders. — Thy  letters 
:  of  9th  mo.  10th  have  been  received,  and  as  a 
i  reply  to  thy  queries,  I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
I  lowing  table,  giving  the  ages  of  Indian  chil- 
dren who  will  need  clothing  during  the  com- 
iing  winter  in  the  Otoe  Agency. 

Under  1  year.  Fr.  1  to  3.  8  to  6.  6  to  9.  9  to  12.  12  to  15.  15  to  18 

1  Boys..  11  14  15  14  7  12  7 
;  Girls..   9  9       15     14     10       10  7 

Attend  Sewing  School,  20. 
There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  aged  peo- 
ple, both  men  and  women  who  should  be  pro- 
vided with  clothing  when  cold  weather  sets 
in. 

Suits  of  second  hand  clothing,  partly  worn 
'hats,  shoes,  or  under  garments,  such  as  were 
sent  to  us  last  winter,  will  be  of  great  service. 
For  the  boys,  ready  made  clothing  should  he 
sent;  but  for  the  girls'  dresses,  uncut  material 
for  such  as  attend  sewing  school,  would  be 
preferable  to  ready  made  garments. 


I  have  received  during  the  past  year  for 
sanitary  and  other  purposes,  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  dollars,  of  which  I 
have  expended  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents,  leaving  a  balance 
in  my  hands  of  seventy-three  dollars  and 
forty-three  cents. 

Before  the  commencement  of  winter  a  rail- 
road will  probably  be  completed  to  Marys- 
ville  in  Kansas,  which  is  only  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  the  Agency;  this  will  greatly 
facilitate  our  getting  ail  boxes  of  clothing  or 
other  stores  that  may  be  sent  to  us. 

In  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  care 
will  be  taken  to  insure  thorough  ventilation. 
I  shall  direct  that  logs  be  cut  and  sawed,  for 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  schoolhouse 
immediately,  and  if  I  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  mechanics,  the  building  can  soon 
be  completed. 

The  seines  which  were  lately  expressed  to 
me  have  not  yet  been  received;  they  will  sup- 
ply a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  these 
people. 

I  have  selected  a  choice  piece  of  ground  on 
which  to  establish  a  nursery  of  fruit  trees,  and 
shall  welcome  all  donations  of  either  plants 
or  seeds. 

I  have  assiduously  endeavored  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  these  Indians  the  importance 
of  abandoning  the  village  system,  and  opening 
farms  that  they  can  individually  improve  and 
call  their  own.  Although  at  first  I  found 
that  they  were  very  much  opposed  to  such  a 
measure,  I  now  discover  that  it  is  rapidly 
growing  into  favor.  The  Chiefs  imagined 
that  they  foresaw  in  it  an  early  loss  of  their 
authority,  and  so  bitterly  did  they  at  first  op- 
pose it,  that  the  first  Indian  who  commenced 
plowing  on  his  claim  was  threatened  with 
death  if  he  did  not  desist.  I  soon  gave  the 
Chiefs  to  understand  that  no  man  should  be 
recognized  as  a  Chief,  who  did  not  show  a 
willingness,  not  only  to  become  a  fanner  him- 
self, but  also  to  encourage  all  the  young  men 
of  his  band  to  become  farmers;  and  the  result 
is,  the  Chiefs  have  many  of  them  selected 
choice  claims,  and  commenced  improving 
them. 

A  reformatory  society  which  I  have  lately 
succeeded  in  organizing,  promises  to  accom- 
plish a  good  work  ;  it  is  not  only  a  temper- 
ance society,  but  it  is  an  organization  intended 
to  promote  the  civilization  and  moral  im- 
provement of  its  members.  Those  who  join 
l lu1  society  are  obliged  to  sign  a  paper,  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  abstain  totally  from  all  al- 
coholic drinks,  and  from  the  practices  of 
horse-racing  and  gambling,  which  are  so  uni- 
versal among  Indian  tribes.  The  society  now 
numbers  about  fifty  members,  including  all 
of  the  Chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  tribe 
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Its  meetings  are  held  on  First-days,  and  are 
generally  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  Indians.  The  exercises  are 
usually  commenced  by  my  relating  some 
Scripture  story,  or  perhaps  by  my  reading  a 
selection.  No  doctrinal  theology  is  advanced 
to  perplex  these  children  of  simplicity ;  they 
acknowledge  the  Ominiscence  and  Omnipo- 
tence of  the  one  true  God,  and  admit  that 
He  reproves  men,  through  their  consciences, 
for  all  that  is  sinful. 

With  a  view  to  an  improved  sanitary  con- 
dition I  am  endeavoring  to  induce  habits  of 
cleanliness,  but  find  that  little  progress  can 
be  made  in  this  direction,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  soap  and  scarcity  of  wash-tubs. 
Shirts  and  other  garments  are  seldom  changed 
until  worn  out,  and  when  a  garment  becomes 
too  absolutely  filthy  to  be  endurable,  it  is 
either  washed  in  a  coffee-pot  or  a  camp-kettle. 
If  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  soap  and  wash- 
tubs  could  be  obtained,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve these  people  would  become  more  cleanly 
in  their  habits  and  personal  attire.  If  any 
of  our  Eastern  Friends  should  feel  a  desire 
to  take  an  Indian  child,  or  Indian  children, 
either  boys  or  girls,  to  educate  and  train  up 
with  a  view  to  their  returning  in  a  few  years 
to  their  tribe,  they  can  obtain  them  from  the 
Otoes,  by  simply  transmitting  a  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  car-fare. 

Thy  friend, 
Albert  L.  Greene. 


extracts. 

Those  who  aim  at  the  possession  of  the 
Hidden  Life,  who  wish  to  walk  with  God, 
and  to  hold  communion  with  Him  in  the  in- 
terior man,  as  a  friend  converses  with  a 
friend,  will  find  these  glorious  results  im- 
possible to  them,  except  on  the  condition  of 
holiness  of  heart.  "  As  He  who  hath  called 
you  is  holy,"  says  the  Apostle  Peter,  "  so  be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation."  So 
long  as  they  indulge  voluntarily  in  any  known 
sin,  they  erect  a  wall  of  separation  between 
themselves  and  their  Heavenly  Father,  and 
He  cannot  and  will  not  take  them  into  His 
bosom,  and  reveal  to  them  the  hidden  secrets 
of  His  love.  They  must  stand  afar  off.  We 
do  not  say  that  they  are  utterly  rejected  ;  but 
they  occupy  the  position  of  their  own  selec- 
tion :  obscure  and  perplexed  in  their  own  ex- 
perience, and  darkness  and  perplexity  to  all 
around  them. 


We  are  aware,  that  in  the  view  of  some 
this  condition  of  realizing  the  full  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  is  an  impracticable  one.  They 
regard  holiness  in  this  life  as  a  thing  unat- 
tainable ;  or  what  seems  to  me  to  be  practi- 
cally the  same  view,  as  a  thing  never  at- 


tained. The  persons  to  whom  we  now  allude 
seem  to  look  upon  holiness  as  a  sort  of  in- 
tangible abstraction,  as  something  placed  high 
and  remotely  in  the  distance,  and  designed  to 
be  realized  by  angels  and  by  the  just  made 
perfect  in  heaven,  but  situated  far  beyond 
mere  human  acquisition.  Hence  it  is  that, 
followed  and  scourged  by  an  inward  con- 
demnation, they  remain  in  the  condition  of 
servants,  and  do  not  cheerfully  and  boldly 
take  that  of  sons.  They  wander  about,  often- 
times led  captive  by  Satan,  in  the  low  grounds 
of  the  gospel  life,  amid  marshes  and  tangled 
forests ;  and  do  not  ascend  into  the  pleasant 
hills  and  that  emblematical "  land  of  Beulah," 
where  are  spicy  breezes  and  perpetual  sun- 
shine.—  Upham. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Minutes  of  some  of  the  exercises  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held 
Ninth  month,  1870. 

Our  Meeting  convened  at  the  usual  time 
and  was  opened  by  a  lively  exhortation  to 
gather  to  our  spiritual  tent,  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  to  hear  the  voice  of  true  Wis- 
dom, which  can.  only  effectively  direct  all 
proper  movements. 

The  excellency  of  that  state  was  recognized 
as  well  as  practically  illustrated,  in  which  re- 
ligious duty  can  be  accomplished  unaided  by 
ordinary  usages,  through  faith  in  that  Divine 
power  that  puts  forth  and  goes  before  its 
dedicated  followers. 

Frequent  vocal  supplication  was  offered 
for  right  direction  in  the  services  required. 

A  concern  was  expressed  by  a  young 
Friend,  that  the  younger  portion  of  our  So- 
ciety should  endeavor,  by  submitting  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  to  be  prepared  to  occupy  the 
places  of  those  who  must,  before  long,  be  re 
moved. 

The  meeting  was  introduced  into  much 
sympathy  and  exercise  on  account  of  the  iso- 
lated situation  of  the  members  of  one  of  our 
small  meetings,  who,  through  indifference  or 
neglect,  had  been  deprived  of  their  meeting, 
but  having  been  brought  to  a  sense  or  feeling 
of  obligation  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  their 
profession,  had  presented  an  application  for 
a  renewal  of  it. 

The  concerns  expressed  in  Epistles  received 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  afforded  evidence 
that  we  have  not  ceased,  as  a  people,  to  be  a  me- 
dium for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth 
and  righteousness. 

Intemperance,  both  in  food  and  drink,  also 
the  use  of  tobacco,  elicited  serious  considera- 
tion, and  Friends  were  earnestly  admonished 
to  guard  against  everything  that  would  be 
likely  to  lead  thereto. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  being  direct- 
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ed  towards  the  scattered  situation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  remote  Quarterly  Meeting,  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  visit 
them.  We  were  feelingly  reminded  that  the 
day  of  small  things  should  not  be  slighted — 
that  the  Christian  path  could  only  be  ad- 
vanced in,  step  by  step. 

Mothers  were  exhorted  to  possess  them- 
selves of  spiritual  substance,  that  when  the 
children  asked  for  bread  they  would  have 
whereof  to  impart,  living  under  the  influence 
of  that  Spirit  which  inspired  David  when  he 
exhorted  Solomon  to  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Successful  ef- 
forts, we  trust,  were  made  to  discover  to  our 
younger  members  the  propriety  of  our  testi- 
mony against  an  hired  ministry,  or  the  prin- 
ciple involved,  which  argues  the  sufficiency 
of  man's  teaching  grounded  on  the  literal 
construction  of  the  Scriptures,  unaided  by 
immediate  Divine  revelation,  in  connection 
with  the  fact,  that  the  grace  of  God  does  ap- 
pear to  every  rational  soul  to  instruct  in  the 
way  of  righteousness.  W e  were  admonished 
to  observe  simplicity,  utility,  and  economy, 
in  the  management  of  our  affairs,  that  there 
may  be  an  abatement  of  unnecessary  anxiety 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  pro- 
vision for  us,  as  well  as  on  account  of  other 
good  results  therefrom.  The  force  of  inward 
conviction  for  long- neglected  obvious  duty, 
was  feelingly  demonstrated  by  the  relation  of 
the  conversation  and  admonitions  of  a  prec- 
ious young  sister,  near  the  close  of  life,  which 
appeared  to  produce  a  salutary,  and,  we  trust, 
a  lasting  effect.  We  were  tenderly  admon- 
ished to  be  kindly  affectionate  one  towards 
another,  in  sisterly  affection,  preferring  one 
another.  An  exercise  was  expressed,  in  re- 
gard to  a  serious  departure  from  a  becoming 
simplicity  in  the  provision  made  for  the  in- 
terment of  the  deceased,  which  we  sincerely 
desire  may  claim  the  attention  of  Friends 
generally.  Silent  exercised  travellers  were 
encouraged,  by  the  view  that  strengthening 
influences  were  disseminated  thereby. 

Richmond.  Indiana. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  APPEAL. 

John  G.  Whittier  wishes  me  to  offer  to 
Friends'  Intelligencer  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Friends'  Review  from  Samuel  James  Capper  ; 
and  an  accompanying  appeal  for  aid  to  the 
destitute  and  starving  of  the  French  prison- 
ers now  held  by  Germany.  J.  G.  W.  and 
S.  J.  C.  both  desire  that  it  may  reach  all 
Friends.  W.  J.  A, 

Burlington,  10th  mo.  10,  LS70. 

Liverpool,  23d  of  9th  mo.,  1870. 

Dear  Friend;  The  tremendous  struggle  be- 
tween Franoeiand  Germany,  which  has  deluded 


with  blood  the  plains  of  Lorraine  and  Cham- 
pagne, has  supplied  an  almost  exhaustive  de- 
mand upon  the  humanity  and  philanthropy  of 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Of  France  I 
would  say  nothing,  for  in  the  very  crisis  of  its 
fate,  and  the  agony  of  the  life  and  death  strug- 
gle around  its  capital,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  that  it  should  be  able  to  devote  either 
money  or  thought  to  anything  but  the  means 
of  resistance.  In  Germany  I  have  witnessed 
the  rare  devotion  with  which  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded, 
without  distinction  of  friend  or  foe.  Noble- 
men are  reducing  their  establishments,  and 
adopting  the  utmost  simplicity  of  living,  in 
order  to  have  the  more  to  give,  and  poorer 
men  are  making  sacrifices  which  require  to 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  credited. 

Belgium  has  not  been  behindhand  in  the 
good  work,  and  I  met  a  Dutch  gentleman  in 
Brussels  this  day  last  week,  who  told  me  Hol- 
land had  already  contributed  £100,000  to 
the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  He 
was,  at  the  time,  going  through  to  Sedan 
with  a  Dutch  ambulance. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  England  has 
taken  a  foremost  position  in  the  blessed  work 
of  mercy. 

In  that  work,  doubtless,  the  members  of 
our  religious  society  have  done  their  share, 
but  it  has  occurred  to  me,  and,  with  thy  per- 
mission, I  should  like  to  submit  to  thy  read- 
ers, whether  it  does  not  peculiarly  devolve 
upon  us  to  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  misery 
caused  by  the  war  to  the  non-combatant  pop- 
ulation of  the  districts  over  which  the  hostile 
armies  have  swept.  From  considerable  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  in  the  conquered  country,  I  can 
speak  of  their  forbearance,  courtesy,  and  ever, 
kindness  to  the  inhabitants. 

But  after  all  war  is  war,  and  the  very  feed- 
ing of  the  greater  part  of  a  million  men  in 
comparatively  limited  districts,  is  enough  to, 
and  actually  does,  cause  a  famine.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  answer  given  to  me  by  the 
mistress  of  a  very  large  farm,  situated  near 
one  of  the  outposts  before  Metz.  My  friends 
and  myself  had  been  unable  to  get  anything 
to  eat  at  Ars-sur-Moselle  that  morning,  and 
it  was  about  eleven  when  we  approached  the 
farm.  We  stopped  to  impure  if  they  could 
let  us  have  some  bread.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  stood  with  her  husband  and  son  by  her 
side.  They  were  all  in  tears.  "If  you  are 
very  badly  in  want,  I  will  share  with  you  a 
little  I  have  put  by  for  the  children."  was 
her  reply.  Of  course  we  could  not.  accept  it. 
She  said  sho  only  prayed  that  the  "  ps>>!  <;.>.! 
would  send  peace,  and  give  her  courage  to 
the  end."    Hut  where  villages  form,  a-  thev 
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have  done  around  Sedan,  vital  positions  upon 
the  battle-iield,  there  the  misery  is  tenfold 
greater.  In  the  deadly  conflict  everything  is 
destroyed,  and  the  peasant  must  think  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  escapes  with  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  him.  The  appeal  of 
the  "  Arrondissement  of  Briey,"  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  of  the  21st  inst., 
and  which  I  enclose  for  publication,  puts  the 
case  so  very  much  better  than  I  can  do  it, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  another 
word  as  to  the  need  of  assistance.  Probably 
help  will  be  forthcoming  from  other  sources, 
and  it  will  be  for  those  who  supply  the  funds 
to  decide  how  to  apply  them  wisely  and  effec- 
tually. The  "  Mairies,"  and  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  little  villages  themselves,  as 
being  conversant  with  the  position  of  each 
inhabitant,  would  seem  to  afford  a  ready 
channel. 

In  the  humanity,  not  to  say  magnanimity, 
with  which  wounded  and  prisoners  have  been 
treated  during  this  war,  as  well  as  in  the  won- 
derful outflow  of  loving  assistance  for  the 
sufferers,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  may  we 
not  discern  the  dawning  of  a  better  spirit, 
which  before  long  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ren- 
der war  itself  impossible? 

In  this  work  of  mercy,  which  will  assuredly 
make  for  peace,  it  would  be  only  fitting  that 
the"  Society  of  Friends"  should  take  a  prom- 
inent part. 

I  am,  sincerely,  thy  friend, 
Samuel  James  Capper. 

[Advance  Copy  of  Appeal  to  be  published.'] 

To  all  neutral  nations,  and  to  those  among  bel- 
ligerent nations  who  have  not  suffered  hostile 
invasion  in  the  war  of  1870. 

We,  the  people  of  those  portions  of  France 
which  are  occupied  by  the  German  armies, 
more  especially  of  the  Departments  Moselle, 
Meuse,  Muerthe,  and  Ardennes,  call  upon 
you  for  aid.  Not  for  aid  to  enable  us  to 
destroy  life,  but  for  aid  to  maintain  human 
life,  now  and  after  the  advent  of  the  peace 
which  all  the  world  desires.  Most  generous 
sympathy  for  the  sick  and  wounded  has  been 
manifested  by  those  whom  we  now  address ; 
munificent  hands  have  poured  healing  balms 
upon  the  direct  victims  of  war's  dreadful  en- 
gines ;  brave  hearts  have  interposed  to  stay 
the  sweep  of  the  Destroying  Angel's  scythe ; 
while  yet  other  miseries,  a  little  farther  from 
view,  but  wider  far  in  their  threatened  ex- 
tent, have  been  overlooked.  The  people  of 
France  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the 
grains  which  they  raise  and  the  cattle  which 
they  breed.  In  the  sections  of  country  that 
have  been  traversed  by  the  German  armies, 
nothing  remains  of  the  provisions  that  had 
been  accumulated  in  time  of  peace.  Our 


houses,  stables,  aud  barns  are  burned  or  rid" 
died  with  cannon-shots.  The  fields  and  mea- 
dows are  trampled  down  by  the  tread  of  em- 
battled hosts.  Neither  cereals  nor  grass  have 
been  harvested  this  autumn.  All  our  beasts 
of  burden,  all  our  beeves,  sheep  and  swTine 
have  been  taken  from  us.  Our  laborers  are 
either  pressed  into  the  French  army  as  sol- 
diers, or  into  the  German  army  as  teamsters. 
There  remains  not  even  seed-corn.  We  are 
destitute  of  strength  to  prepare  the  trampled 
ground  for  seed  for  next  season's  harvest ; 
destitute  of  material  to  sow ;  destitute,  in 
many  places,  of  ground  to  sow  upon  ;  as  miles 
upon  miles  of  territory  are  made  inviolable 
by  the  plough,  by  reason  of  the  sacred  and 
terrible  seed  of  human  corpses  with  which 
they  have  been  sown.  Starvation  stares  us; 
in  the  face  now ;  famine  and  pestilence  are 
the  legacies  which  war  will  surely  leave  to 
us  for  the  coming  winter  and  spring ;  the  cry 
of  children  begging  the  father  for  bread, 
which  he  has  not,  is  already  upon  the  air; 
while  the  tears  of  houseless  widows  and  or- 
phans, falling  upon  the  open  field  where  these 
unfortunates  camp,  prevent  the  blood-spots 
from  drying. 

You,  our  British  brethren,  know  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  a  land  where  "  every 
man's  house  is  his  castle ;"  you  have  for  cen- 
turies not  felt  the  ravages  of  invasion  ;  fancy 
the  destruction  of  all  your  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  then  refuse,  if  you  can,  to  help — 
and  help  quickly — your  neighbors  who  are 
perishing. 

You,  our  American  brethren,  must  know 
the  desolation  in  which  we  live  ;  yet  you  have 
been  quickly  restored ;  your  country  is  natu- 
rally rich.  Ours  is  naturally  poor;  our  re- 
sources bear  no  comparison  with  yours ;  the 
suffering  here  will  be  ineffably  greater  than 
it  was  with  you. 

You,  our  brethren  of  the  entire  human 
family — not  even  exceptiug  those  of  victorious 
Germany,  who  surely,  we  believe,  do  not  wish 
our  annihilation — we  implore  you,  come  to 
the  rescue. 

[Here  the  original  is  signed,  first  "  Rollin,  Maire 
of  Briey,"  and  then  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  many  French  villages  and  towns  situ- 
ate between  Metz,  Nancy  and  Sedan.] 

Contributions  for  the  above  object  may  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
144  N.  7th  St.,  or  to  Dillwyn  Parrish,  1017 

Cherry  St. — Eds. 

 «»» — •  

"  God's  people  are  a  '  peculiar  people.' 
Each  one  possesses  an  individuality  of  his 
own.  They  are  vessels  of  the  Lord,  in  which 
His  glory  is  to  be  made  known.  There  may 
be  light  enough  to  show  that  it  is  a  vessel ; 
but  unless  it  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  the 
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)eauty  of  the  skilful  workmanship  of  the 
fPotter  is  not  shewn  forth.  To  be  filled  with 
religious  opinions  and  sentiments  is  not  to  be 
illed  with  the  Spirit.  Vessels  unto  honor 
nust  be  made  meet  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  least  of  such  vessels  is  of 
^old  thrice  refined,  and  must  have  the  dross 
:aken  away.  This  must  be  made  evident,  for 
3xample  and  encouragement.  We  know  it  is 
Been  of  Him  who  watches  over  His  precious 
ore  in  the  furnace,  moulding  it  into  a  shape 
of  beauty,  though  to  others  it  may  seem  but 
an  unsightly  mass.  In  the  smelting  process 
of  many  a  fiery  ordeal  nothing  is  seen  as  it 
really  exists,  nor  is  it  for  us  to  look  too  close- 
ly upon  the  strange  fuel  about  to  be  con- 
sumed." 


An  Eastern  traveller,  returning  from  Syria, 
by  way  of  Alexandria,  narrates  a  strange 
sight  lately  witnessed  in  the  harbor  of  that 
place.  His  ship  was  anchored  amid  the 
motly  fleet  that  always  crowds  the  port ;  and 
as  he  watched  its  varied  life,  his  attention 
was  taken  by  a  number  of  lighters  going  and 
coming  between  the  well-known  ridge  of  rock 
;at  Arab  Bay  and  some  merchant  vessels  close 
to  his  own.  The  lighters  took  their  load  on 
board  at  the  extremity  of  the  ridge,  and  were 
towed  one  after  another  alongside  the  mer- 
chantman;  then  a  band  of  fellaheen  carried 
up  the  ship's  sides  in  baskets  the  stuffs  which 
ihad  been  brought  from  the  shore,  and  shot  it 
i  pell-mell  into  the  hold.  It  was  not  sand  for 
ballast,  since  there  was  too  much  dust  about 
rit,  with  too  many  lumps;  nor  was  it  grain  in 
I  bulk,  for  that  looks  golden-yellow,  while  this 
^was  a  pale  brown-and-white  mixture.  More- 
< over,  the  sea  breeze  wafted  an  ancient  and 
iwierd  odor  from  the  spot  to  the  nostrils  of  our 
traveller — something  musty,  and  yet  not 
^  wholly  unpleasant,  like  the  scent  of  an  old 
|  cabinet  with  faded  flowers  in  it,  or  a  chamber 
which  has  been  locked  up  for  years. 

Load  after  load  of  the  mysterious  pallid 
j  merchandise  was  brought  and  transferred  to 
!  the  ships,  and  the  tourist  at  last  asked  what 
!  the  commodity  might  be?  He  was  informed 
that  it  was  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Egyptian 
guano,"  and  that  it  was  the  dust  and  frag- 
ments of  innumerable  mummies  and  bodies 
collected  from  the  ancient  catacombs  which 
honeycomb  the  ridge  of  rocks  along  Alexan- 
dria harbor,  extending  underground  as  far  as 
Pompey's  Pillar.  For  the  last  nine  or  ten 
mouths  a  brisk  business  has  been  going  on  at 
the  port  in  thus  rooting  up  the  defunct. 
Egyptians,  antique  Greeks,  and  warlike 
Macedonians,  whose  relics  lie,  along  with  sa- 
cred ibises,  eats,  bulls,  and  crocodiles,  in  those 
subterranean  cities  of  the  dead.    They  come 

to  hand  in  what  patent  manure  companies 


would  call  a  rather  "  promiscuous  sample  " — 
white-brown  dust  of  very  fine  quality,  mingled 
with  bones,  pieces  of  earthen  ware,  lamps, 
broken  lachrymatories,  splinters  of  mummy 
cases,  shreds  of  linen,  bitumen  and  gums. 
But  the  article  is  rich  in  phosphates  ;  and  cer- 
tain English  firms  are  glad  to  buy  as  much  of 
it  as  they  can  get  at  6£  ten  shillings  a  ton, 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  it  with  the  far  more 
expensive  bird  guano  of  Peru.  Thus  com- 
pounded, it  brings  a  capital  price  from  the 
British  farmers,  and  goes  to  be  scattered  over 
Norfolk  turnip  fields  and  Yorkshire  wolds  : 
the  deposit  of  Pacific  birds,  and  the  royal  re- 
mains of  Pharoah  and  Ptolemy,  all  stirred  to- 
gether and  drilled  in,  three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  to  make  root- crops  and  corn- crops  for 
the  British  householder. 

And  this  pale  dust,  if  ancient  chroniclers 
speak  the  truth,  belonged  to  an  extinct  people 
who  swathed  the  inanimate  body,  and  anx- 
iously stuffed  it  with  spices  and  precious  gums, 
in  order  that  it  might  remain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  statu  quo  until,  as  they  believed,  the 
wandering  soul,  having  accomplished  its  pe- 
regrinations, should  return  to  make  it  live  and 
breathe  again.  Poor  ancient  gentlemen  and 
lovely  nice  ladie3  of  four  thousand  years  ago, 
what  a  world  of  useless  cost  and  trouble,  did 
you  all  waste  !  The  priests  got  their  fee,  of 
course,  and  the  embalmers  their  pay;  but, 
after  all,  the  upshot  of  the  expensive  ceremony 
was  destined  to  prepare  spurious  Peruvian 
guano  for  the  turnip  fields  of  the  barbarous 
North.  What  satire  lies  in  the  guano  sack 
where  those  who  worshipped  the  sacred  birds 
are  heaped  in  undistinguishable  commixture 
with  the  castings  of  sea-fowl  from  Lobos  and 
Ichabo — noddy-droppings  and  ibis  feathers, 
worshippers  of  the  hawk-faced  Anubis  and 
boobies  from  the  Galapagos — all  shaken  up 
together,  and  fetching  ten  pounds  a  ton  to 
make  mangold-wurzel  grow ! 

What  sarcasm  upon  greatness,  upon  creeds, 
upon  human  theories  of  life  and  death,  might 
be  heard  in  the  careless  husbandman's  whistle, 
as  he  flings  the  fertile  powder  hither  and 
thither,  his  hand  filled  with  the  crumbled  in- 
teguments of  king  and  priest,  of  lord  and  slave, 
of  astronomer,  magician  and  soldier.    .    .  . 

— Delaware  Co.  Republican. 

God  warms  the  earth  with  snow;  can  He 
not  also  warm  the  soul  with  grief? 

Darkness  seems  to  cover  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  minds  of  the  people,  so 
that  every  step  is  like  working  with  the  plough 
to  gain  an  entrance  for  the  seed  of  spiritual 
doctrine;  but  if  the  laborers  perform  their 
assigned  part,  all  afterwards  ought  to  be  re- 
solved into  the  hand  aud  further  operation  ot 
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the  great  and  powerful  Husbandman,  in  faith 
and  patience. 

I  hope  I  have  done  with  anxiety  on  this 
head ;  I  neither  look  for  much,  if  any  fruit 
from  my  little  exercises,  nor  conclude  I  am 
right  or  wrong  from  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Oh,  how  unavailing  are  all  voices  but  that  of 
gracious  acceptance  ;  and  when  this  is  through 
unmerited  mercy  afforded,  what  a  stay  it  is 
found  amidst  the  fluctuating  spirit  or  language 
of  the  world — yea,  of  those  who  are  in  degree, 
but  not  altogether,  gathered  out  of  a  worldly 
spirit. — Mary  Dudley. 


From  the  Brighton  (Eng.)  Daily  News. 
THE  WAR  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  pleasant  summer  weather,  ere  the  wealth  of 
golden  corn 

Ready  for  the  sturdy  reapers,  to  the  granary  was 
borne, 

And  the  vineyard's  juicy  clusters  still  in  graceful 
beauty  hung, 

And  o'er  all  the  brilliant  sunshine  its  bewitching 
splendor  flung  ; 

Calm  and  lovely  lay  the  Rhineland,  its  own  glorious 
stream  beside, 

Calmly  flowed  Moselle's  blue  waters,  by  "  The 
Maiden"  in  her  pride  ; 

Peacefully  the  peasants  labored  in  Alsatia  and  Lor- 
raine, 

Looking  for  the  promised  harvest  as  they  watched 
the  ripening  grain. 

Suddenly  as  falls  the  lightning,  War's  tremendous 
thunder  flash, 

Furious  as  the  raging  Cyclone,  fatal  as  the  earth- 
quake's crash, 

Fell  upon  the  smiling  valleys,  crushed  with  thun- 
derbolts the  vines, 

Cleft  the  mountains,  pierced  the  forests,  loud  re- 
sounding thro'  the  pines. 

Who  can  paint  the  desolation  of  the  land,  and 

home,  and  heart  ? 
In  a  moment  came  the  anguish — will  it  evermore 

depart  ? 

Can  the  Dead  come  back  to  bless  us  ?  Will  the 
earth  her  slain  restore  ? 

Can  the  broken  heart  be  healed  whose  beloved  re- 
turn no  more  ? 

Whence  came  the  barbarian  legions  of  the  great  em- 
battled hosts  ? 

From  what  dark  benighted  region,  or  what  island's 
savage  coasts  ? 

Serve  they  Wodin,  Mars,  or  Moloch,  that  their  altars 
drip  with  gore  ? 

Shines  the  crescent  on  their  pathway,  in  Mahomet's 
name  once  more  ? 

Bring  the  "  sackcloth  and  the  ashes,"  bow  the 

head,  and  smite  the  breast, 
Be  the  red  guilt  of  the  nations  with  deep  penitence 

confest ; 

Ask  these  legions  whom  they  worship.    Bid  their 

guns  a  moment  cease, 
While  they  answer  ;  and  they  tell  us  "  We  adore 

The  Prince  of  Peace." 

Wait  thro'  "hours  that  seem  like  ages,"  till  the 

work  of  Death  is  done, 
And  "the  stars  look  down  in  splendor,"  on  the 

battle  lost  and  won  : 


Hark  !  the  Conquerors  are  praying,  listen  to  the 
words  they  say,  — 

"  With  glad  hearts,  we  thank  Thee,  Father,  that 
we  did  Thy  children  slay." 

Other  prayers  rise  up  to  Heaven  from  the  van- 
quished as  they  fly, — 

"Give  us  vengeance,  0  our  Father!  turn  defeat  to 
victory ; 

"When  again  Thy  sun  arises,  and  Thou  sayest, 

1  Be  there  light,' 
"  Help  us,  Lord,  to  slay  our  brethren,  in  thy  holy 

loving  sight." 

Hideous  mockery  of  Heaven  !  Blush,  0  Christen- 
dom, for  shame  ! 

This  the  fruit  of  all  thy  teaching,  thro'  long  ages 
since  Christ  came  ! 

Point  not  to  the  wars  of  Moses,  to  a  Dispensation 
done  ; 

He  who  then  spake  by  the  Prophets,  speaks  to  us 
now  by  His  Son. 

"  Put  thy  sword  into  its  scabbard,"  thus  to  Peter 

said  the  Lord ; 
"They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  (mark  the 

Lesson  !)  by  the  sword  :" 
"  If  on  one  cheek  thou  be  smitten,  turn  the  other 

to  thy  foe;" 

"Vengeance  unto  Me  belongeth — all  revenge  thou 
must  forego." 

Church  of  Christ  1  hast  thou  been  sleeping,  that 

thou  knowest  not  thy  post  ? 
Stand  like  Aaron,  with  his  censer,  'twixt  the  dead 

and  living  host ; 
Smite  the  grim  and  ghastly  Idol,  which,  with  sacre- 

ligious  hands, 
Men  have  set  in  Grod's  own  Temple — in  the  very 

midst  it  stands. 

Cast  War's  Image  with  its  trappings  and  its  incense 
far  away  ; 

From  thy  altars  tear  its  banner,  ere  again  thou 

kneel'st  to  pray ; 
Cleanse — for  there  is  need  of  cleansing — from  thy 

robes  the  crimson  stain, 
And  "forbear  not  to  deliver  those  appointed  to  be 

slain." 

Thou  must  represent  thy  Master  in  a  world  by  sin 
beguiled, 

Be  to  men  His  radiant  Likeness,  "  Holy,  Harmless, 
Undented  ;" 

Be  this,  and  the  sword  forever  from  thy  hand  will 
useless  fall. 

Good  will  overcome  the  Evil,  and  Love  triumph 
over  all. 

August,  1870.  E.  B.  P. 


HOME  GOVERNMENT. 

I  am  speaking  to  parents  whose  children 
are  young;  with  characters  unformed,  with 
faculties  undeveloped.  Don't  turn  away, 
saying  to  yourself,  "  I  can't  get  time  to  read 
or  plan.  I  have  burdens  heavy  enough  daily, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  lectured."  Softly, 
softly !  It  may  be  possible  that,  if  I  can't 
relieve  you  of  any  of  your  burdens,  I  can  help 
you  to  bear  them.  Those  little  ones,  the 
flowers  of  the  hearth,  the  sunbeams  in  your 
dwelling,  are  worth  to  you  and  themselves  all 
your  anxieties,  cares  and  toils,  and  they  will 
if  rightly  trained,  repay  a  thousand  fold  all 
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they  cost  you.  Remember  that  you  are  to 
your  child  a  friend,  a  ruler,  and  a  teacher. 

To  control  him  readily  and  fully,  you  must 
\at  all  times  govern  yourself. 

If  the  child  sees  that  you  are  irritable, 
hasty,  ill-tempered,  and  passionate,  he  will 
understand  this  very  early.  I  shall  not  now 
explain  the  reason  why  it  is  so ;  but  the  fact 
is  undeniable,  and  he  who  would  control 
others  must  control  himself.  If,  then,  you 
act  and  decide,  say  "  Yes"  or  "  No,"  smile 
or  frown,  according  as  you  happen  to  feel  at 
the  moment,  you  make  your  child  feel  you  are 
as  liable  to  treat  him  with  injustice  as  other- 
wise. 

He  can't  respect  passion  or  temper.  You 
lose  in  his  respect,  and  also  in  his  love.  And 
your  observation  will  teach  you  that,  among 
all  your  acquaintances,  you  can't  think  of  one 
instance  where  parents  have  good  home 
.government,  who  cannot  govern  themselves. 

Insist  on  prompt,  cheerful  obedience,  and  that 
without  giving  the  reasons. 

It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  appeal  to  the 
reason  of  your  child,  and  show  him  how  reason- 
sable  your  demand  is.  The  fact  is,  the  child's 
reason  must  grow  out  of  the  experience  of 
life.  It  is  undeveloped  as  yet ;  and  God  has 
placed  him  in  subjection  to  you,  because  you 
ihave  reason  developed  and  he  has  not.  The 
child  loves  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  debate 
the  why  and  wherefore ;  and  if  permitted,  will 
often  overpower  the  reason  of  parents  by  the 
■most  puerile  assertions.  You  may  cultivate 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  your  child  as  much 
ias  you  please,  but  it  is  not  the  time  to  do  it 
^when  you  have  laid  a  command  upon  him. 
'Some  try  to  gain  obedience  by  appealing  to 
love,  or  shame,  or  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
but  never  seem  to  think  that  their  com- 
jinands  are  all  the  reason  the  child  needs.  God 
Jays  His  commands  upon  us,  without  assigning 
the  reasons  why  we  should  obey  them.  What 
i a  volume  on  the  rights  of  property  may  be 
^written  under  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal !" 

In  home  government  it  is  very  important 
that  parents  should  sustain  each  other. 

The  child  will  early  learn  which  parent 
yields  soonest  to  importunity;  and  he  will, 
therefore,  if  refused  by  the  sterner  one,  never 
rest  till  he  has  tried  the  weaker.  I  shall  not 
say  which  of  the  parents  is  oftener  the  soonest 
to  yield.  But  when  the  child  makes  a  request 
which  you  see  fit  to  deny  him,  and  he  says, 
i  "  Well, I'll  go  and  ask  father;  I  know  he  will  let 
l  ine,"  that  father,  if  he  does  so,  is  making  a 
great  mistake.  The  mother  shut  up,  worn 
and  troubled,  wearied  and  discouraged  by  the 
constant  supervision  of  her  children,  needs  all 
the  aid  and  support  which  the  authority  of  a 
father  can  give  her.    The  child  should  Q*ver 


feel  that  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  one  parent  to  the  good  nature  of  the  other. 
Even  if  you  don't  feel  that  the  decision  has 
been  the  wisest  possible,  don't  let  the  child 
know  that  you  feel  so.  Take  it  for  granted 
that  the  decision  has  been  right.  Draw 
together  and  let  the  voice  of  one  be  the  voice 
of  both. 

Strive  to  develop  your  children  slowly. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  do  things 
quick.  We  can't  wait  for  trees  to  grow 
naturally.  We  must  stimulate  them,  and 
then  boast  how  early  we  made  them  bear 
fruit,  forgetting  that  they  must  decay  as  early. 
We  can't  build  a  house  ;  we  must  "  run  it  up." 
We  can't  build  a  bridge  that  will  last  for  ages, 
we  must  "  throw  one  over  the  stream," 
and  in  a  few  years  see  it  perish.  We  don't 
want  to  have  boys  and  girls ;  they  must  leap 
from  infancy  into  manhood.  We  must  stim- 
ulate the  child,  see  how  fast  we  can  cram  and 
excite  the  brain,  and  develop  the  man  in  him. 
Hence  we  must  have  premature  and  imma- 
ture and  obscure  men  all  from  the  most  pro- 
mising and  precocious  children.  Whereas 
the  perfection  of  education  is  slow  development. 

When  you  see  the  fond  parent  trying  to 
show  you  how  "  forward"  his  child  is,  how 
"  quick"  he  is,  how  he  excels  in  his  class,  and 
when  you  see  him  trying  to  "  show  off"  his 
darling,  I  beg  you  to  commiserate  the  child, 
and  write  it  down  in  your  book  that  the  child 
will  never  be  much  of  a  man.  Willows  sprout 
early  and  grow  fast.  The  oak  puts  out 
its  leaf  late,  and  grows  slowly.  The  one  is 
woven  into  baskets,  the  other  is  bolted  into 
ships.  Don't  feel  elated  because  your  child 
is  precocious,  don't  feel  discouraged  because 
he  seems  slow  to  acquire.  In  the  end,  the 
turtle  almost  invariably  beats  the  fox  in  the 
race.  We  could  give  examples  enough  to 
prove  this. 

You  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  character 
is  imparted  and  received  at  the  table.  Pa- 
rents too  often  forget  this.  Instead  of  swal- 
lowing your  food  in  sullen  silence,  Instead  of 
brooding  overyour  business,  instead  of  severe- 
ly talking  about  others,  lot  the  convenatian 
at  the  table  be  genial,  kind,  social  and  cheer- 
ing, Don't  bring  disagreeable  things  to  the 
table,  in  your  conversation,  any  more  than 
you  would  in  your  dishes.  For  this  reason, 
too,  the  more  good  company  you  have  at  your 
table,  the  better  for  your  children.  Kvery 
conversation  with  company  at  your  table  is  an 
educator  of  the  family.  Hence  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  refinement  and  the  appropriate 
behavior  of  a  family  which  is  given  to  hospital- 
ity. Never  feel  that  visitors  can  be  anything 
but  a  blessing  to  you  and  yours.  How  few 
have  full)  gotten  hold  of  the  fact,  that  com- 
pany and  conversation  at  the  table  are  no 
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small  part  of  education  ! 

One  thing  more.  There  is  one  thing  that 
will  aid  you  to  govern  yourself,  to  decide 
rightly,  to  be  kind  and  yet  firm,  to  govern 
your  children,  and  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  life,  beyond  all  that  I  have  said,  and  that 
is,  daily,  humble,  earnest  'prayer.  This  is  the 
mightiest  aid  you  can  seize.  Without  it  you 
will  fail :  but  with  it,  you  can  hardly  be  dis- 
appointed in  your  hopes. —  Our  Own  Fire- 
side. 


God's  Plan  of  Your  Life. — Never  com- 
plain of  your  birth,  your  training,  your  Em- 
ployment, your  hardships  ;  never  fancy  that 
you  could  be  something  if  only  you  had  a  dif- 
ferent lot  and  sphere  assigned  you.  God  un- 
derstands His  own  plan,  and  He  knows  what 
you  want  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do. 
The  very  things  that  you  most  deprecate  as 
fatal  limitations  or  obstructions  are  probably 
what  you  most  want.  What  you  call  hin- 
drances, obstacles,  discouragements,  are  prob- 
ably God's  opportunities  ;  and  it  is  nothing 
new  that  the  patient  should  dislike  his  medi- 
cines, or  any  certain  proof  that  they  are  poi- 
sons. No  !  a  truce  to  all  such  impatience  ! 
Choke  that  envy  which  gnaws  at  your  heart 
because  you  are  not  in  the  same  lot  with 
others;  bring  down  your  soul,  or,  rather, 
bring  it  up  to  receive  God's  will  and  do  His 
work,  in  your  lot,  in  your  sphere,  under  your 
cloud  of  obscurity,  against  your  temptations  ; 
and  then  you  shall  find  that  your  condition  is 
never  opposed  to  your  good,  but  really  con- 
sistent with  it. — Dr.  Bushnell. 

Christian  Influence. — The  sun  is  full 
of  heat  and  light,  and  it  asks  no  questions  as 
to  how  it  shall  do  good,  but  is  perpetually 
pouring  out  its  golden  flood.  The  spring 
that  sparkles  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  full, 
and,  asking  leave  of  no  one,  is  forever  welling 
forth  its  sweet  waters.  So  the  Christian,  if 
only  full  of  the  love  of  God  and  man,  and 
shedding  around  him  benign  influence,  as  a 
natural  result  cannot  help  doing  good. 

I  TE  M  S. 
The  Alexandria  Gazette  says  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  persons  that  the  late  unprecedented  freshet 
in  the  James  and  Shenandoah  rivers  was  not  caused 
by  a  continued  rain,  but  by  something  like  the 
bursting  of  a  waterspout  on  or  about  their  head 
waters,  and  their  sources  are  not  a  very  great  dis- 
tance apart.  The  flood  came  down  in  the  Shenan- 
doah in  great  waves  succeeding  each  other  ra- 
pidly. 

The  German  astronomers  and  physicists  have, 
after  prolonged  observation,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  moon  is  a  dead  planet ;  that  is,  that 
it  has  "cooled  off;"  and  is  now  without  heat,  water 
or  atmosphere,  and  consequently  without  life  of 
any  kind.  The  earth  is  undergoing  the  same  pro- 
cess, according  to  these  learned  philosophers,  and 


will  eventually  be  without  life  or  light.  But  we  1 
who  now  live  may  take  no  fears  to  heart  on  that  I 
account,  as  the  earth  can  cool  off,  say  the  geologists,  I 
only  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  degrees  in  nine  million  j| 
years. 

The  manufactures  of  Turkey  are  reported,  on  re-  I 
cent  reliable  authority,  to  be  on  the  decline.  The 
steel  manufactories  for  which  Damascus  was  fam-  j 
ous,  no  longer  exist.    The  muslin  looms  of  Scutari 
and  Tirnova,  which  numbered  two  thousand  in  3 
1812,  are  now  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred  | 
spindles  ;  and  Broussa  and  Diabekir,  once  famous 
for  their  velvets,  do  not  now  produce  one-tenth  the 
amount  they  d'd  forty  years  ago. 

Electric  Light  for  Beacons  and  Buoys. — A  new  I 
method  has  been  proposed  for  lighting  the  beacons 
and  buoys  on  the  sea  coast  by  electricity,  so  as  to 
give  bright,  permanent  and  unmistakable  light. 
This  is  effected  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks,  due  I 
to  an  alternation  of  charges  and  discharges  of  an 
condenser  situated  upon  the  beacon  or  buoy.  This 
is  charged  by  a  voltaic  battery  without  the  inter-  ; 
vention  of  an  induction  coil.    The  communication 
is  made  by  means  of  a  submarine  wire,  running  | 
from  the  shore  to  the  beacon  or  buoy  ;  and  it  can  1 
be  operated  thoroughly  by  parties  on  shore.  The 
practical  value  of  the  suggestion  can,  of  course, 
only  be  determined  by  somewhat  continued  experi-  ] 
ments. 

The  statement  has  been  quite  often  made  that 
underpressure  water  increases  so  much  in  density 
as  at  last  to  be  heavier  than  the  metals.  It  has  been  | 
suggested  that  at  a  certain  depth  in  the  ocean  sub- 
stances dropped  into  it  would  float-that  bodies  buried 
at  sea  and  weighted  down  with  cannon  bails,  would 
reach  a  stratum  where  they  would  float  forever,  like 
Mohammed's  coffin.  These  notions  are  utte  rly  false.  J 
Water  has  no  such  power  of  contraction  as  is  here 
supposed.  When  the  enclosed  air  is  removed  it  is 
almost  entirely  incompressible.  The  dredging  opera- 
tions in  water  have  never  been  troubled  by  this  dif- 
ficulty, though  the  Swedish  expedition  reached  3  3 
miles  and  the  last  English  expedition  nearly  2  miles 
in  depth.  In  both  cases  forms  of  animal  life  were 
brought  Up  with  the  dredge  of  such  a  specific  gravity 
as  to  show  that  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
is  very  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  that  at  the 
surface.  The  blunder  in  such  notions  consists  in 
supposing  that  a  law  similar  to  Mariotte's  law  for 
the  density  of  gases  goxerns  that  of  liquids. 

Lunacy  and  Poor  Diet. — In  England  and  Wales 
there  were,  on  the  1st  of  January,  54,713  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  uuder  the  cognizance  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners.  Of  these,  48,325  were  of  the  pau- 
per class,  and  the  commissioners  report  that  they 
are  satisfied  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  im- 
paired nutrition  is  the  cause  of  the  malady.  Bodily 
weakness  impairs  mental  health.  Of  course,  upon 
bodies  and  minds  thus  reduced,  griefs  and  perplexi- 
ties act  with  most  damaging  influence.  It  requires 
a  strong  mind  to  resist  difficulty,  and  the  mind  sym- 
pathizes with  the  body. 

Cure  for  the  Toothache. — Dr.  Henry  T.  Reynolds 
of  Baltimore,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Medical 
News,  that,  for  eighteen  months,  he  has  been  using 
acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  as  a  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache. He  finds  it  better  than  any  of  the  numerous 
;emedi?s  proposed  in  the  books,  and  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  applicable,  the  relief  is  instantaneous. 
He  advises  the  sufferer  to  apply  from  one  to  three 
grains  to  the  cavity  for  a  moment  or  two,  theu  spit 
it  out.  It  fails  in  fewer  cases  than  any  remedy  that 
Dr.  Reynolds  ever  tried,  not  more  than  S  per  oent. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  536.) 

11th.  Our  poor  bodies,  these  mortal  bodies 
are  of  small  account  when  compared  with 
the  immortal  soul ;  and  yet  the  body  should 
claim  a  suitable  share  of  our  attention, 
but  we  should  have  a  special  care  that  the 
body  does  not  cause  the  soul  to  sin.  If  we 
have  duly  considered  how  we  are  constituted 
and  endowed,  we  have  found  there  are  many 
and  various  propensities,  desires,  affections, 
cravings  and  inclinations  pertaining  to  the 
natural  man  that  seek  to  be  gratified.  These, 
or  any  of  them,  being  suffered  to  enlist  the 
mind  and  will,  will  lead  into  undue  indul- 
gence and  fleshly  gratifications  not  allowed 
by  Wisdom  and  Truth.  The  body  may  then 
be  said  to  cause  the  soul  to  sin.  But  when 
diligent  heed  is  taken  to  the  Light  of  Truth, 
and  the  teachings  of  Divine  grace  are  attend- 
ed to,  preservation  from  sin  is  known,  and  all 
within  us  being  kept  under  the  control  and 
government  of  the  great  regulating  Principle, 
graciously  given  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  life 
and  practice,  all  goes  on  harmoniously,  all 
our  faculties  conferred  upon  us  by  the  All- 
wise  Creator  answer  the  end  designed  by  the 
Giver — God  is  glorified  and  man  created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus — and  abiding  in  the  Light  is 
isaved  from  sin. 

2-Wl  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  What  a  won- 
derful being  is  mau,  capable  of  great  improve- 
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ment  and  advancement  in  virtue  and  in  know- 
ledge; and  yet  in  comparison  to  the  great 
Creator,  who  made  and  created  all  things,  how 
small  and  insignificant  does  man  appear.  The 
kingly  prophet  who  was  used  to  consider  the 
greatness  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Majesty, 
and  his  own  weakness,  and  his  need  of  help 
superior  to  his  own,  holds  this  language  in 
addressing  Deity  —  "When  I  consider  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers  ;  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what 
is  man  that,  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?"  Aud 
speaking  respecting  himself,  says — 44 1  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made,  aud  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well."  Heuee  it  appears  he 
used  to  look  into  himself  and  consider  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  And  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  consider  what,  manner  of  being.- 
we  are,  our  aim  and  end.  It  may  be  that  wi 
have  not  a  greater  lesson  to  learn  than  rightly 
to  know  ourselves.  Man  is  the  last  greai 
work  of  the  All-wise  and  benevolent  Creator 
in  this  lower  world,  and  is  a  twofold  being, 
designed  to  occupy  the  position  in  the  chain 
of  beings  as  the  connecting  link  between  tin 
material  and  immaterial,  between  this  world 
and  the  next  or  the  spirit  land.  Man,  as  a 
creature  of  this  world,  partakes  of  the  naturr 
of  other  animals,  though  endowed  with  morv 
noble  gifts  than  they.  Had  not  a  super 
natural  gift  been  conferred  upon  him,  he  could 
not  have  filled  the  L^hle  and  dignified  station 
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designed  for  him,  which  is  no  less  than  to  glo- 
rify God,  and  enjoy  Him  forever.  To  ena- 
ble man  to  answer  the  great  end  of  his  being, 
a  Divine  gift  was  conferred  upon  him  to  en- 
lignten  his  reason  and  enable  him  to  govern 
himself  and  the  creatures  under  his  care.  This 
heavenly  gift  was  called,  in  the  account  we 
have  of  the  beginning,  the  breath  of  life.  Its 
teachings  and  instructions  are  called  the  Lord 
speaking  to  man — the  word  of  the  Lord  nigh 
in  the  heart — and  those  who  diligently  heark- 
ened unto  and  obeyed  it,  are  said  to  have 
walked  with  God — to  have  been  righteous  in 
their  generation.  They  that  disregarded  it, 
rejected  its  reproofs,  and  turned  away  from 
its  instructions,  became  vain  and  evil  in  their 
imaginations,  corrupted  themselves  and  one 
another,  and  were  the  authors  of  their  own 
misery. 

This  divine  and  saving  principle  of  Life 
and  Light  from  God,  is  called  by  many  names 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  unchangeable  in 
itself.  It  was  eminently  exemplified  in,  and 
set  forth  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets — the 
Lord  Jesus.  It  is  called  the  word  of  God — 
the  Spirit  of  Truth — the  Light  of  Christ — 
Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory — the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life — the  grace  of  God — the  in- 
grafted Word  which  is  able  to  save  the  soul. 

When  all  pertaining  to  the  natural  man, 
submits  to  and  is  brought  under  the  Divine 
government,  then  the  kingdom  comes — the 
heavenly  Father's  will  is  done.  All  would 
like  to  be  the  children  of  the  Kingdom.  But 
the  cross,  the  cross — this  seems  to  be  the 
stumbling  stone  and  rock  of  offence  even  to 
professed  Christians.  It  is  hard  to  deny  self, 
to  die  to  self,  though  without  it  the  resurrec- 
tion" into  the  Life  of  Christ  cannot  be  known. 
May  all,  then,  submit  and  bring  the  propen- 
sities of  the  creaturely  mind  and  will  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Life  and  Light  within. 

27th.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders — a  profitable  meeting.  A  number  of 
Friends  from  other  meetings. 

28th.  Quarterly  Meeting.  A  number  of 
ministers  from  other  Quarters  were  present. 
The  meeting  was  held  to  general  satisfaction. 

Ninth  mo.  6th.  Monthly  Meeting.  John 
the  divine  wrote  in  his  revelations — I  saw 
an  angel  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven, 
having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach,  say- 
ing, Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  His  name, 
for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come.  Fear 
God — have  a  reverence  for  His  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, and  live  under  a  sense  of  our  own  frailty, 
and  the  need  we  have  of  Divine  aid  to  enable 
us  so  to  live  as  not  to  offend  against  Him — 
that  is  to  fear  to  transgress  His  righteous  law 
and  light.  None  can  give  glory  to  His  Name 
but  they  who  wait  to  be  instructed  by  Him. 
No  one  can  glorify  Him  in  doing  their  own 


works,  however  good  they  may  suppose  them 
to  be.  When  a  king,  or  government  appoints 
an  ambassador,  and  sends  him  to  another 
kingdom  or  nation,  if  he  were  to  undertake  to 
transact  business,  however  good  he  might 
suppose  it  to  be,  for  which  he  had  received  no* 
instruction  from  those  who  sent  him,  his  pre- 1 
suming  to  do  so  would  not  be  acceptable. 

7th.  We  attended  Eastbranch  Meeting. 
Both  of  us  were  led  to  speak  in  the  meeting 
for  the  encouragement  and  edification  of  the 
few  assembled. 

17th.  They  that  are  faithful  in  little  things,  , 
(I  speak  in  regard  to  Divine  requisitions,) 
they  that  are  faithful  in  little  things,  shall i 
have  greater  things  committed  unto  them. 
They  that  are  obedient  and  take  diligent  heed !; 
to  the  little  light  they  have,  shall  see  more ! 
light,  shall  know  an  increase  of  it.    But  m 
the  little  light  we  may  have  is  disregarded,! 
darkness  will  increase  in  the  mind,  and  if  I 
continued  in,  the  mind  will  become  more  and! 
more  clouded,  till  it  may  be  shut  up  in  dark- 1 
ness.    And  if  there  is  a  neglecting,  or  turning! 
away  from  little  things — those  that  appear  sol 
to  the  eye  of  human  reason  unenlightened  byij 
the  Divine  Light;  such  will  fall  by  little  and! 
little,  and  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  will;) 
not  know  an  overcoming  of  the  enemies  of  theii 
soul's  peace  and  happiness — will  not  know  a* 
being  healed  of  their  spiritual  maladies.  Giv- 
ing way  to  human  reasonings,  how  it  hinders 
progress  in  Divine  Life  and  knowledge ! — con^ 
eluding  there  is  no  religion  in  this,  that  or  thee 
other  little  thing — that  they  are  not  worthy 
minding — can't  be  any  good  in  such  things — 
no  virtue  in  them  !    This  kind  of  reasoning^ 
prevents  advancement  in  the  way  and  know-< 
ledge  of  life  and  salvation,  and  prevents  ourf 
being  healed  of  the  leprosy  of  sin — as  it  would! 
have  prevented  Naaman    the  Syrian  fromn 
being  healed  of  his  leprosy,  if  he  had  not  givenn 
up  his  high  notions  and  consented  to  try  thatl 
simple  thing  which,  in  his  human  reasonings,, 
he  despised  as  having  no  virtue  in  it,  norr 
power  to  heal.    The  word  of  the  Lord,  or  the*1 
Divine  requisition  the  Prophet  sent  him,  hee 
turned  from  in  a  rage,  it  was  so  mortifying  tor 
his  pride  and  high  notions.    "  Go  and  washli 
in  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall! 
come  again  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean.'" 
But  Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went  away,  and) 
said  :  "  I  thought  He  would  surely  come  oufr 
to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name  of  thei 
Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the 
place,  and  recover  the  leper.    Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than 
all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash  in 
them  and  be  clean  ?"    But  when  he  was  que- 
ried with — If  the  Prophet  had  bidden  thee  do 
some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done* 
it  ?  How  much  rather  then  when  he  saith  to 
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nee,  Wash  and  be  clean?  he  humbled  him- 
s  ilf,  and  went  down  into  Jordan,  and  dipped 
[  \mself  seven  times.    He  tried  the  simple 
I  ;medy — the  little  thing  his  human  reasoning 
.  id  despised,  and  he  was  healed  of  his  lep- 
i  >sy.    Oh,  then,  how  changed  were  his  view's 
i  regard  to  the  Prophet,  and  he  returned  to 
ward  him.    But  the  prophet  refused  any  re- 
tard, and  turned  Naaman's  attention  to  the 
od  of  Israel,  by  whose  power  he  was  recov- 
•ed  of  his  leprosy. 

.  1851.  Tenth  mo.  12th.  Meeting  pretty  well 
.tended  for  a  dull,  cloudy  day.    My  wife 
vingly  engaged  in  gospel  communication  to 
ar  edification.    Spoke  of  the  importance  of 
\e  object  for  which  we  were  assembled — and 
hso  of  the  solemnity  of  performing  acceptable 
orship  to  the  great  and  Almighty  Being  who 
r;es  us  just  as  we  are,  and  knows  our  thoughts 
;-who  is  a  Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in 
■ie  spirit  of  our  minds.    And  who  spreads 
;.is  table  plentifully  supplied  with  spiritual 
jurishment  for  the  sustenance  of  every  soul 
*at  is  thus  waiting  upon  and  trusting  in  Him 
a-and  such  there  were  in  that  assembly.  A 
;'ecious  solemnity  was  over  the  meeting. 
\16th.  I  attended  Pennsbury  Meeting — ex- 
■•essed  a  few  words  in  regard  to  innocency  of 
rind,  and  purity  of  heart — that  it  was  a  great 
itainment,  and  it  required  care  and  watchful- 
ness to  attain  to  it — that  it  was  worth  more 
>an  it  cost — that  it  constituted  happiness — 
iat  it  seemed  to  me  there  could  not  be  any 
ue,  substantial  happiness  without  it. 
17th,  PriscillaCadwalader,  accompanied  by 
annah  Lukens,  had  an  appointed  meeting 
our  meeting  house.   A  full  meeting.  Pris- 
11a,  after  considerable  time  of  silence  and 
«iep  spiritual  travail,  spoke  in  the  demonstra- 
te of  the  Spirit  and  power  many  gospel 
tuths — not  speculative,  but  practical — begin- 
ng  in  these  words  :  Who  shall  speak  in  the 
itme  of  the  Lord  ?    Our  God  is  a  consuming 
•e — that  none  but  those  who  are  obedient  to 
is  law,  and  have  known  Him  to  consume 
l  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
1th  fire  in  the  soul,  can  speak  in  the  name 
t  the  Lord — that  obedience  was  all  He  re- 
ared— that  disobedience  expelled  from  Eden 
jlthat  Eden  could  not  be  regained  or  enjoyed 
it  by  obedience — that  reason,  though  a  noble 
1ft,  could  not  know  God  but  by  Divine  il- 
umination  and  revelation — that  Christ  was 
e  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden — 
lat  the  believing  and  obedient  freely  partake 
the  fruit — that  the  flaming  sword  at  the 
st  of  the  garden  was  the  lovo  of  God  to  cut 
wn,  and  consume  all  the  transgressing  na 
re,  mid  subject  all  the  propensities  of  the 
ind  and  will,  to  the  will  of  God.   These  and 
ch  subjects  wero  extensively  spoken  of  and 
ustrated. 


l&th.  My  wife  and  I  attended  the  meeting 
appointed  for  our  friend  P.  C.  at  Pennsbury, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  P.  preached  the  gospel — 
had  a  sense  given  her  of  the  state  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  meeting,  and  was  much  favored  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  Truth,  inviting  to 
j  obedience,  and  warning  against  disregarding 
and  rejecting  the  offers  of  Divine  love  and 
mercy.  After  a  long  and  interesting  commu- 
nication, she  bowed  in  solemn  supplication. 

27tJi.  Preparative  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders. 

29'A.  Meeting,  Preparative.  My  wife  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  to  edi- 
fication, and  the  encouragement  of  the  honest- 
hearted.  Spoke  of  the  trials,  afflictions,  &c, 
that  humanity  is  subject  to — that  they  have 
a  tendency  to  wean  the  mind  and  affections 
from  earthly  things,  and  to  turn  it  to  seek  enjoy- 
ment in  that  which  is  heavenly  and  durable 
— that  the  blessed  Master  was  a  man  of  sor- 
row, and  acquainted  with  grief— that  we  should 
be  willing,  whilst  in  the  body,  to  fill  up  our 
portion  of  suffering,  that  we  might  be  prepared 
to  enjoy  in  the  end  that  peace,  bliss  and  hap- 
piness which  has  been  the  rewarcLof  the  right- 
eous in  all  generations.  The  meeting  was 
solemnized. 

The  Queries  were  answered  quite  full 
enough. 

Eleventh  mo.  8th.  It  is  impressive  on  my 
mind  to  testify  That  there  cannot  be  any 
true  and  genuine  Christianity  without  a  belief 
in  the  inner  Divine  law  and  light,  in  its  effi- 
cacy, and  sufficiency  as  the  rule  of  life  and 
practice,  graciously  provided  and  offered  by 
the  All-wise  Creator  to  the  acceptance  of  each 
individual  of  the  human  family,  as  the  guide 
and  safe  conductor  through  this  state  of  pro- 
bation. 

But  a  bare  belief  in  this  Christian  doctrine 
is  not  enough — it  cannot  save  us.    It  is  need- 
ful that  we  attend  to  its  teaching.-,  and  ohev 
its  warning  voice.    Hear  and  obey,  and  thy 
soul  shall  live.  This  is  Divine  immediate  rev- 
elation, which  has  not  censed,  ami  it  shows 
every  rational  attentive  mind  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  what  we  ought  to  do  and 
what  we  ought  not  to  do.    We  may  sec  by 
this  true  Light  that  lightcth  every  one  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  what  is  acceptable  to 
God  and  what  is  not  so — what  He  requires  of 
us,  and  what  Ho  does  not.    And  \\v  requires 
nothing  of  any,  either  to  do  or  refrain  from, 
that  will  not  be  best  for  us,  aud  tend  to  pro- 
mote our  peace,  happiness  and  well-being  in 
this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come.    This  holy 
aud  Divine  Principle  of  Life  and  Light  from 
God,  is  that  alone  which  can  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  Him.    As  the  willing,  obedient 
soul  submits  to  its  overshadowing  power  ami 
influence,  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  formed 
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within,  and  as  the  creature  is  passive,  and 
abiding  in  faith  and  obedience  does  nothing 
to  hinder,  there  is  a  gradual  growth  from  a 
child  to  a  young  man,  and  a  strong  man  in 
the  Lord,  confessing  indeed  Christ  come  in 
the  flesh.  These  can  say  in  truth— Unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  upon  His  shoulders— of  the  in- 
crease of  His  government  and  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end.  This  it  is  that  brings  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God— that  reveals  the  Father.  As  said 
the  blessed  and  holy  Jesus  :  No  man  knoweth 
the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the 
Son  shall  reveal  Him. 

9th.  Meeting.  The  young  people  were  cau- 
tioned to  beware  of  snares  and  temptations 
that  might  await  them,  which,  if  not  resisted, 
would  lead  into  embarrassments,  entangle- 
ments and  the  loss  of  innocency  and  peace. 

23d.  Meeting  pretty  well  attended  but  si- 
lent. Toward  evening  Joseph  S.  Walton 
brought  Phebe  Hadley  and  Ann  Kent  here. 
They  put  up  for  the  night. 

24th.  A  fine,  pleasant  morning  for  the  time 
of  year.  My  wife  and  I  accompanied  the 
Friends  to  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  at  Cross  wicks.  There 
were  several  other  strangers  in  attendance. 
Truth  had  the  victory.  It  was,  I  believe,  a 
profitable  meeting. 

26th.  We  accompanied  Phebe  Hadley  and 
others  to  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  at  Middletown.  Joseph  Davis 
and  wife,  from  Valley  Meeting,  were  in  at- 
tendance. I  thought  we  had  a  good  meeting. 
Several  strangers  expressed  their  feelings, 
either  before  or  when  the  business  was  trans- 
acting. 

27th.  We  had  a  good  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Elizabeth  M.  Davis  and  Phebe  Hadley  bore 
testimony  to  the  Truth.  Notice  was  given  of 
several  meetings  for  Phebe.  The  partition 
was  closed.  The  business  was  conducted  to 
general  satisfaction. 

30th.  Meeting.  Silent  till  near  the  close, 
when  it  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  to  speak 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  youth  and 
young  people  who  were  piously  disposed,  and 
to  entreat  them  not  to  suffer  anything  to  steal 
away  from  them,  or  rob  them  of  the  peace 
that  would  be  their  portion  if  they  were  watch- 
ful and  obedient  to  all  required  of  them  by 
the  Lord  our  Creator — the  Redeemer  of  the 
faithful. 

(To  be  continued.) 


About  three  days  before  the  death  of  John 
Richardson,  he  spoke  as  follows,  several 
Friends  being  in  his  room  :  "  Friends  in  the 
beginning,  if  they  had  health  and  liberty,  were 
not  easily  diverted  from  paying  their  tribute 
of  worship  to  the  Almighty  on  week-days  as 


well  as  First-days ;  but  after  a  while  whe 
outward  sufferings  ceased,  life  and  zeal  d» 
cayed,  ease,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  too 
place  with  many,  and  thus  it  became  custom 
ary  for  one  or  two  out  of  a  family  to  atten, 
meeting,  and  to  leave  their  children  much  i 
home;  parents,  also,  if  worldly  concerns  wei! 
in  the  way,  could  neglect  their  week-da 
meetings  sometimes  ;  yet  be  willing  to  hoi  I 
the  name,  and  plead  excuse  because  of  a  bus  1 
time,  or  the  like;  but  J  Severe  that  such  [ 
departure  from  primitive  integrity  ever  duj 
and  ever  will,  occasion  a  withering  from  tlj 
life  of  true  religion." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LET  YOUR  LIGHT  SHINE.  ! 

Such  is  the  Scripture  command.    It  is  ahl 
added  "  that  men  seeing  your  good  worlfl 
may  glorify  your  Father."     Why  shall  tlj 
sight  of  our  good  icorks  induce  others  to  glor  J 
fy  the  Father?    Simply  because  the  examp  I 
of  well-doing  always  tends  to  influence  othefl 
for  good.    And  it  is  this  true  life — this  doim 
the  "  Divine  will  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven 
by  which  alone  the  Father  is  glorified.  Gc< 
is  not  glorified  by  the  mere  sound  of  hallelu 
jahs  and  anthems  of  praise,  nor  by  an  unfe, 
or  formal  reverential  demeanor  when  profess 
ing  to  appear  in  His  holy  presence,  but  I 
doing  well  all  our  daily  duties  ;  by  living: 
pure  and  earnest  life  in  obedience  to  the  D) 
vine  law,  thus  fulfilling  the  design  of  tli 
Creator. 

To  live  fully  up  to  our  own  present  know* 
edge  of  truth  and  duty,  is  the  way  wherebii 
we  shall  come  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  til 
Divine  will,  and  be  able  to  glorify  the  Fath  i 
by  a  life  in  harmony  with  His  laws ;  whethi 
these  pertain  to  our  physical,  mental  or  spis 
itual  nature.  We  should  follow  the  light,  an 
be  obedient  in  all  things,  remembering  thii 
all  duties  are  religious  duties.  It  would  1 
well  for  us  who  profess  to  follow  the  light,  praytt 
fully  to  inquire  whether  our  lives  correspon 
with  the  profession  we  make  before  the  worh 
whether  our  words  and  deeds  in  all  our  intei 
course  with  men,  give  evidence  that  we  aj 
guided  by  Divine  Light. 

And  if  our  lives  give  a  full  affirmative  an 
wer  to  this  query,  we  should  be  able  to  e? 
plain  intelligently  the  operation  of  til 
"light,"  and  how  it  is  to  be  known  from  ti 
false  lights  that  are  set  up  in  the  world,  a;- 
we  would  embrace  every  right  opportunity 
give  to  the  honest  enquirer  a  "reason  fort 
faith  that  is  in  us,"  and  a  plain  explanati: 
of  that  faith,  and  of  the  testimonies  we  profi 
to  hold.  Do  not  refer  the  questioner  to  si 
cient  Friends'  waitings — which  may  appei 
too  voluminous  for  such  to  read,  and  whii 
are  couched  in  language  which  they  are  u 
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accustomed  to  ;  bat  give  the  truth-seeker  our 
:>wn  individual  convictions,  in  simple  words 
;,hat  shall  need  no  explanation. 

When  we  have  a  light  that  will  not  only 
lirect  our  own  footsteps,  but  help  to  illumi- 
late  a  brother's  pathway, — then  that  brother 
sill  rejoice  to  walk  with  us.  When  our  good 
vorks  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity 
ire  seen  of  men, — when  they  know  of  our  un- 
casing efforts  to  remove  the  temptations  that 
teset  tne  unwary,  then  will  such  turn  in 
dndly  sympathy  to  us.  No  matter  whether 
he  especial  work  may  be  against  the  devasta- 
ing  evils  of  Intemperance  in  our  midst, 
against  the  profligate  extravagance  of  the 
and,  or  against  a  hard-hearted  "  grinding  of 
he  faces  of  the  poor,"  or  aught  else  that  makes 
in  and  sorrow  prevail  among  men.  The 
rue  hearted  worker  in  one  good  cause  will 
lave  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  those  whose 
aission  may  be  in  some  other  part  of  the  vine- 
yard. And  this  mutual  labor  begets  a  feeling 
>f  brotherhood  and  liberality  that  makes  it 
asy  to  understand  each  other's  faith.  When 
he  "good  fruit  of  the  tree"  is  seen,  and  the 
■varming  influence  of  a  benevolent  life  is  felt, 
hen  will  the  seeking  soul  turn  instinctively 
o  the  Fountain  from  whence  such  sweet 
vaters  flow. 

3  I  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  the  youth 
,rnong  us,  will  no  longer  have  to  seek  amid 
brm  and  creed  for  spirit-food  ;  when  the  hun- 
gry soul  shall  no  more  exclaim,  "  Who  shall 
how  us  any  good?"  Oh!  may  there  be  an 
arncst  labor  for  more  religious  life  and  growth 
mong  us ;  that  we  may  no  longer  hold  forth 
traditional  religion  that  we  know  not  of ; 
hat  we  may  no  longer  be  found  giving  "a 
tone"  unto  those  who  come  "  asking  for 
read  ;"  that  we  may  no  longer  be  content  to 
ive  upon  the  bread  our  fathers  have  earned, 
r,  in  slothful  ease,  warm  ourselves  by  the  fire 
heir  earnest  souls  have  kindled.  Let  us  be 
p  and  doing  ;  there  is  need  of  work  for  the 
romotion  of  pure  and  simple  religion.  We 
11  have  our  mission  for  the  good  of  human 
iud.  The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest,  and 
he  needed  labor  would  infuse  life  and 
warmth  into  our  whole  being,  and  we  should 
o  more  need  to  warm  by  another's  fire,  for 
ight  and  heat  would  then  glow  within  us. 
!  May  the  First-day  schools  and  like  in 
tru mentalities  help  to  speed  the  day,  when 
ie  people  shall  be  more  in  love  with  religion 
ecause  its  plain  and  simple  teachings  are  bet 
t  understood,  when  it  shall  be  divested  of 
tie  traditional  forms  and  unreasonable  dog- 
las  that  the  past  ages  have  wrapped  around 
ij  when  it  shall  no  longer  be  taught  in  vague 
icomprehensible  terms,  but  be  understood  as 
i'  lesimple  living  out  of  our  highest  concept  ion  of 
"  ie  true  and  good. — When  we  shall  under- 


stand Religion  to  consist  in  a  true  and  noble 
life  in  accordance  with  the  best  knowledge  we 
are  able  to  obtain,  and  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
tuitions of  right  and  promptings  for  good,  that 
the  Creator  has  implanted  in  every  human 
soul, — these  being  the  gift  of  God  unto  man, 
assisting  us  to  communion  with  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  enabling  us  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  source  of  all  good. 

Wm.  Lloyd. 
Makefield,  10th  mo.  15th,  1870. 


A  LETTER. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  us  for  publication. 
In  it  the  writer  directs  attention  to  several  ar- 
ticles that  have  appeared  in  Friends  Intelli- 
gencer, in  which  he  felt  especial  interest,  viz. 
"  Errors  of  the  Cave,"  2d  mo.  5th,  page  773  \ 
"  Are  we  to  have  a  new  Religion,"  2d  mo. 
12th,  page  789;  "Religion  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  same  date,  page  793 ;  "  Friends 
Principle  and  Profession,"  2d  mo.  19th,  page 
805;  "What  is  a  Christian?"  page  810; 
"  What  the  Hands  find  to  do,  that  do,"  8th 
mo.  20th,  page  390.    The  writer  adds  : 

My  earnest  prayer  is,  that  whatever  thy 
hands  find  to  do  and  thou  hast  a  heart  in  do- 
ing, that  thou  Vutft  do  "  with  all  thy  might, 
mind  and  strength."  We  have  each  our  mis- 
sion in  the  world— our  work  to  do  for  the  good  of 
human  kind, and  with  prayerful  heart  weshould 
each  seek  the  field  wherein  that  labor  may  be 
most  needed,  or  best  done.  And  though  we  may 
do  but  little  for  the  happiness  of  those  around 
us,  or  who  are  to  live  after  us  in  the  world, 
yetthe  earnest,  sincere  effort  to  do  even  t  he  little 
may  immeasureably  bless,  benefit,  and  lift  up, 
our  own  souls.  No  true  disciple  of  Jesus  may 
be  long  content  to  work  for  himself  alone, 
either  for  the  blessings  of  this  life,  or  that  to 
come.  The  great  and  loving  heart — if  suffer- 
ed to  come  in  contact  with  its  fellows,  will  in- 
stinctively go  out  in  yearnings  for  their  good  ; 
will  not  be  content  to  enjoy  Heaven  in  this 
life,  or  accept  salvation  in  the  next,  without 
striving  that  all  may  be  partakers  thereof. 
And  the  more  we  enter  into  each  other's  hope? 
and  joys,  cares  and  sorrows,  the  clearer  shall 
we  see  the  path  of  duty,  and  be  able  more 
truly  to  minister  to  each  other's  needs.  And 
if  thy  mission  should  be,  not  to  induce  the 
true  and  noble  ones  of  earth  to  assemble  in 
some  place  called  the  "  house  of  worship," 
but  rather  to  point  the  way  to  a  communion 
with  the  Hi  vino,  by  each  communing  alone 
with  his  own  soul,  it  is  not  for  me  to  i\\u\ 
fault  with  thy  faith.  Or  if  thy  task  should 
be,  to  secure  t he  blessings  of  the  truest  educa- 
tion to  every  misedueated.  inflected  child. 
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and  that  all  these  shonld  have  "  Religious" 
education  without  calling  it  by  the  name,  ray 
heart  can  freely  say,  "God  speed  the  work." 
The  "  tree  shall  be  known  by  its  fruits,"  and 
the  soul  judged  by  its  outpourings,  and  not 
by  creed  or  form  that  are  cast  aside  at  will. 

"  L." 


A  HEART  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 

In  the  art  of  elegant  leisure,  and  in  the  art 
of  wise  trifling,  our  people  are  sadly  defici- 
ent. We  are  bred  to  business.  We  are 
tempered  to  high  excitements.  We  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  tranquility.  We  be- 
gin to  contrive  how  to  make  it  exciting.  We 
long  to  make  silence  talk.  We  stir  up  quiet- 
ness till  we  get  a  glow  upon  it.  We  are  for- 
ever "getting  up"  something  for  vacation 
amusements.  It  is  riding  or  rowing,  or  pic- 
nicking, or  some  excursion,  with  its  fringe  and 
frill  of  excitement.  We  have  rest  in  a  whirl, 
and  tranquility  in  a  buzz.  We  want  a  friend 
or  two  in  our  solitude  to  take  off  its  solitari- 
ness. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment in  simple  consciousness  of  existence. 
But  few  have  either  the  perfect  health,  or  the 
sweetness  of  soul,  which  this  demands.  But 
if  that  much-neglected  and  much-abused 
faculty  of  imagination  were  trained  from 
youth  to  clothe  common  life  with  charms,  how 
few  would  be  without  amusement,  even  in  the 
most  straightened  circumstances.  Nature  is 
full  of  light,  and  motion  and  sounds,  and 
color, — but  men  do  not  enjoy  these  things. 
Nature  is  full  of  mimic  life,  and  its  life  is 
full  of  strifes,  pursuits,  battles,  peace,  amity, 
and  affection  ;  but  then  men  do  not  care  for 
insect  life.  Nature  is  full  of  grace  and 
charming  variety,  of  hue  and  shape,  of  con- 
trast and  analogy  in  her  garden ;  but  then 
men  do  not  care  for  botany.  ***** 

To  make  much  of  little,  to  find  reasons  of 
interest  in  common  things,  to  develop  a  sen- 
sibility to  mild  enjoyments,  to  inspire  the 
imagination,  to  throw  a  charm  upon  homely 
and  familiar  things,  will  constitute  a  man 
master  of  his  own  happiness.  How  interest- 
ing trifles  may  become,  one  may  see  by  read- 
ing Cowper's  letters,  which  for  simple  beauty 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  English  epis- 
tolary literature.  How  a  nature  profoundly 
religious  may  yet  be  filled  with  satisfaction 
in  minute  duties  and  homely  experiences, 
one  may  read  in  the  letters  and  journeyings 
of  Eugene  de  Guerin. — H.  W.  Beecher. 


Lay  Aside  Every  Weight. — As  applied 
tp  Christians,  it  means  they  should  remove 
all  which  would  obstruct  progress  in  the 
Christian  course.  .  .  .  It  is  not  the  same 
thing  in  all  persons.    In  one  it  may  be  pride, 


in  another  vanity,  in  another  worldliness,  i 
another  a  violent  and  ungovernable  temper 
in  another  a  heavy,  leaden,  insensible  hearl 
in  another  some  improper  and  unholy  attacll 
ment.  .  .  .  Some  persons  would  makj 
much  more  progress  if  they  would  disencuns 
ber  themselves  of  the  heavy  weight  of  go! 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  carry  witj 
them.  Even v  a  feather,  or  a  ring,  may  bu 
come  such  a  weight,  that  they  never  wi 
make  much  progress  towards  the  prize.- 
Bames. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

There  is  so  much  of  truth  and  beaut 
in  the  following  aiticle  from  the  Englh 
Review,  for  December,  1791,  that  it  meril 
republication  in  this  age.  The  columns  c 
the  Intelligencer  afford  an  appropriate  channt 
through  which  the  thoughts  of  this  write' 
may  reach  a  large  number  of  appreciative 
readers,  and  we  therefore  copy  the  article  fo 
their  edification.  P.  S. 

"on  silent  worship  or  devotion." 
"  Devotion,  considered  simply  in  itself,  ifl 
an  intercourse  betwixt  us  and  God;  betwixt  th  1 
Supreme,  Self-Existent  Inconceivable  Spiral 
which  formed  and  preserved  the  universe,  aw 
that  particular  spirit,  with  which — for  awfu? 
reasons — He  has  animated  a  portion  of  matte 
upon  the  earth,  which  we  call  man.  Itisasilen.i 
act,  in  which  the  soul  divests  itself  of  outwar<n 
things,  flees  into  heaven,  and  pours  forth  al! 
its  wants,  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  guilt  or  pleas* 
ures,  into  the  bosom  of  an  Almighty  Friends 
Though  this  devotion,  in  its  first  stages,  ma;* 
be  a  wearisome  or  insipid  exercise,  yet  thii 
arises  merely  from  the  depravity  of  nature- 
and  of  our  passions.    A  little  habit  will 
overcome  this  reluctance.    When  you  have 
fairly  entered  upon  your  journey,  the  ways  o 
this  wisdom  will  be  ways  of  pleasantness  an(n 
all  its  paths  peace.    True  devotion  doubtless 
requires  a  considerable  degree  of  abstraction! 
from  the  world.    Hence,  modern  Christians 
treat  it  as  a  vision ;  hence  many  modern 
writers  have  but  little  of  its  unction;  but  ij 
glows  in  the  Scriptures,  it  warms  us  in  tho 
fathers.    It  burned  in  an  Austin,  and  id 
many  others  of  the  persecuted  martyrs,  who] 
are  now  with  God.    That  we  have  but  littLn 
of  it,  is  not  wonderful.    It  makes  no  noise  iiij 
the  circle  of  the  learned  or  of  the  elegant) 
Under  a  heap  of  worldly  cares  we  smother 
the  lovely  infant.    Vanity,  ambition,  pleasa 
ure,  avarice,  quench  the  celestial  fire ;  and 
these,  alas!  are  too  much  the  gods  of  mortald 
Ever  since  the  world  began,  writers  hav* 
been  amusing  us  only  with  shadows  of  thiJ 
piety,  instead  of  giving  us  its  soul  and  sub  j 
stance.   Superstition  has  placed  it  in  opinions ! 
ceremonies,  austerities,  pilgrimages,  persecu, 
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tions,  an  august  temple,  or  splendid  imagery, 
which  has  little  connection  with  sentiment  or 
,  spirit.  Enthusiasm  has  swelled,  with  unnat- 
ural conceptions,  and  obtruded  a  spurious 
offspring  on  the  world,  instead  of  this  engag- 
ing child  of  reason  and  of  truth,  whilst  the 
lukewarm  have  rested  in  a  few  outward 
duties  which  have  had  no  vigor,  and  as  they 
spring  not  from  the  heart,  never  enter  the 
temple  of  the  Most  High. 

"  Real  piety  is  of  a  very  different,  and  of  a 
much  more  animated  nature.  It  looks  up  to 
God ;  sees,  hears,  feels  Him  in  every  event, 
in  every  vicisitude,  in  all  places,  in  all 
seasons  and  upon  all  occasions.  It  is  theory 
vivified  by  experience.  It  is  faith  substan- 
tiated by  mental  enjoyment.  It  is  heaven 
transplanted  in  the  human  bosom.  It  is  the 
radiance  of  the  Divinity,  warming  and  encir- 
cling man.  It  is  a  spiritual  sense  gratified 
by  spiritual  sensations.  Without  this,  all 
ceremonies  are  inefficacious.  Books,  prayers, 
sacraments,  and  meditations,  are  but  as  a 
body  without  a  soul,  or  a  statue  without  ani- 
mation. 

"  That  man  is  capable  of  such  an  intercourse 
with  his  Maker,  there  are  many  living  in- 
stances to  prove.  Without  having  recourse 
to  the  vision  of  fanatics,  or  the  dreams  of 
enthusiasts,  it  may  be  proved  to  spring  from 
natural  and  philosophical  causes.  God  is  a 
spirit,  so  is  the  mind.  Bodies  can  have  inter- 
course, so  can  souls.  When  minds  are 
in  an  assimilating  state  of  purity,  they  have 
unity  with  their  Maker.  This  was  the  bliss 
of  Paradise.  Sin  interrupted,  and  holiness 
must  restore  it.  To  a  soul  thus  disposed,  the 
Creator  communicates  himself  in  a  manner 
which  is  as  insensible  to  the  natural  eye  as 
the  falling  of  dew,  but  not  less  refreshing  to 
its  secret  powers  than  that  is  to  vegeta- 
tion. The  primitive  saints  are  describing  it 
when  they  speak  of  their  transports.  David 
felt  it  when  he  longed  for  God — 'as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.'  St. 
Paul  realized  it  when  he  gloried  in  his  tribu- 
lations. It  was  embodied  in  him  when  he 
was  carried  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and 
heard  things  impossible  to  be  uttered.  St. 
Stephen  was  filled  with  it  when  he  saw  the 
heavens  open,  and  prayed  for  his  murderers. 
By  it  martyrs  were  supported  when  they 
were  stoned,  and  sawed  asunder,  and,  until 
we  feel  it  in  ourselves,  we  shall  never  know  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is.  If  you  can  acquire 
this  spiritual  abstraction,  you  will  at  once 
have  made  your  future  for  eternity.  It  will 
be  of  little  moment  what  is  your  lot  on 
earth,  or  what  the  distinguishing  vicissitudes 
of  your  life — prosperity  or  adversity,  sickness 
or  health,  honor  or  disgrace,  a  collage  or  a 
crown.    These  will  all  be  so  many  instru- 


ments of  glory.  The  whole  creation  will  be- 
come a  temple.  Every  event  and  every 
object  will  lead  your  mind  to  God,  and  in 
hi3  greatness  you  will  insensibly  lose  the 
littleness,  the  glare  and  tinsel  of  all  human 
things.  If  I  wished  only  to  set  off  your  person 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  I  would  recommend 
the  true  sublimity  of  religion.  It  gives  a 
pleasing  serenity  to  the  countenance,  and  a 
cheerfulness  to  the  spirit,  beyond  the  reach  of 
art  or  the  power  of  affectation.  It  commu- 
nicates a  real  transport  to  the  mind  which 
dissipation  mimics,  only  for  a  moment ;  a 
sweetness  to  the  disposition  and  a  lustre  to 
the  manners,  which  all  the  airs  of  modern 
politeness  study  but  in  vain.  Easy  in  yourself, 
it  will  make  you  in  perfect  good  humor  with 
the  world  ;  and  when  you  are  diffusing  hap- 
piness around  you,  you  will  only  be  dealing 
out  the  broken  fragments  that  remain  after 
you  have  eaten.  This  devotion,  however, 
though  essentially  a  silent  intercourse  betwixt 
the  soul  and  God,  yet  to  creatures,  consisting 
of  matter  as  well  as  spirit,  it  must  be  nour- 
ished by  external  forms.  It  must  strike  the 
senses,  in  order  to  awaken  the  imagination." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED     LETTER  8. 


How  fares  it  with  thee,  my  dear  friend? 
Have  I  been  thy  companion  in  exercise,  that 
the  blessed  seed  of  the  kingdom,  which  as  of 
old  time  is  still  "  in  many  waters,"  many  an 
unstable  mind,  may  be  exalted?  not  only  in 
our  own  hearts,  but  iu  the  earth.  Thy  frail 
friend  has  much  to  feel,  and  wheu  the  time 
arrives  for  further  revealings,  thy  sympathies 
will  be  enlisted  and  thy  prayers  be  for  my 
preservation,  in  the  pathway  of  duty.  May 
we  be  each  other's  helpers — well  knowing  that 
while  "the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak," 
and  we  often  need  the  strengthening  influence 
of  kindred  spirits.  We  feel  at  seasons,  as 
though  we  were  treading  the  wiue  press  alone. 
On  the  right  and  on  the  left,  there  are  none 
to  help,  or  uphold.  Yet  blessed  be  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  that  iu  all  provings,  Hegrauts 
the  little  grain  of  faith  whereby  the  moun- 
tains, are  so  far  removed  as  not  to  obstruct, 
nor  are  the  floods  allowed  to  overwhelm. 


Here  we  are  this  quiet  First-day  morning,  in 
a  little  nook  among  the  mountains,  and  a  cool, 
bracing  atmosphere  which  makes  a  fire  very 
comfortable.  I  wish  we  could  transport  thee 
here  in  some  easier  wavthan  the  twouty-seven 
miles  of  stage  ride.  'I  he  road  is  a  good  one, 
and  not  very  rough,  but  they  drive  with  such 
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rapidity  over  all  the  obstructions,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  rise  from  our  seats  to  avoid 
the  hard  bumps,  which  were  too  much  for 
even  thy  rough-riding  loving  friend. 

My  thoughts  have  been  much  with  theesince 
leaving  home.  I  trust  and  believe  that  the 
strong  arm  has  been  near,  keeping  thy  head 
above  the  waters.  T  have  known  of  latter 
time  something  of  this  experience,  and  been 
favored  with  a  little  ability  to  put  up  the  pe- 
tition, "Lord  I  believe,"  or  I  desire  -to  believe; 
"  help  Thou  my  unbelief — ." 

Were  it  not  for  the  lesson  gained  from  ex- 
perience, that  day  and  night  succeed  each 
other,  and  that  the  ebb  and  flow  are  ordered 
by  Him  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  whatwould  become  of  some 
of  us  ?  And  what  a  blessing,  that  while  rea- 
son holds  her  place,  this  faith  is  never  wholly 
lost,  but  we  can  believe  that  as  we  wait  in 
patience,  remembering  that  the  sun  once  shone 
upon  our  pathway,  the  clouds  will  pass  away, 
and  its  light  be  again  revealed. 

I  have  much  desired  to  see  more  original 
matter  in  the  Intelligencer,  such  as  pertains 
to  our  present  interest  as  a  Society,  more  par- 
ticularly. For  many  of  the  editorials  I  have 
felt  grateful,  and  would  have  been  quite  wil- 
ling to  have  added  my  little  mite  to  the  com- 
mon fund,  but  neither  time  nor  power  per- 
mitted. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  thinking  that  the 
editors  should  assume  greater  cares ;  I  only 
feel  sure,  that  much  good  might  result  from 
more  frequent  articles  upon  subjects  of  im- 
mediate present  interest,  from  the  pens  of 
living  exercised  friends,  whether  in  New 
York,  or  Iowa,  Michigan  or  North  Carolina. 
Such  contributions,  so  freely  sent  that  you 
would  have  to  select  from  the  abundance, 
would  give  an  encouraging  evidence  of  life. 

On  reading,  a  few  days  since,  James  P. 
Stabler's  "  Certain  Evidences  of  Practical  Re- 
ligion," the  truth,  beauty,  and  simplicity 
thereof  seemed  blessed  to  me,  and  I  felt  after- 
wards in  my  own  experience,  something  like 
the  fulfilment  of  the  command,  "  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,"  and  for  a  day  or 
two  I  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  new  element — 
love  to  God  and  my  fellow- creatures  seemed 
to  abound.  And  seeing  through  this  medium, 
I  realized  as  never  before  why  the  truly  re- 
ligious person  is  better  prepared  for  the  en- 
joyment even  of  this  life  than  any  other.  But 
while  I  rejoiced,  I  feared  lest  I  should  lose  this 
precious  feeling  of  nearness  to  the  Fountain 
of  Love,  which  I  feel  I  have  already  measure- 
ably  done.  The  snares  of  the  enemy  self  are 
so  refined  that  if  strict  watchfulness  is  not 
abode  in,  they  steal  almost  imperceptibly  upon 


us,  raising  obstructions  between  us  and  the 
Sun  of  righteousness. 

I  have  heard,  my  friend,  the  still  small 
voice  calling  me  away  from  much  dependence 
upon  outward  help,  to  a  simple  reliance  upon 
the  alone  sufficient  Guide  and  Helper.  It  is 
written  "  the  way  is  so  plain  that  the  wayfar- 
ing man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err  therein," 
and  yet  it  seems  to  me  even  the  sincerely  dedi- 
cated mind  is' sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  what 
is  right  for  it  to  do. 

I  expect  the  city  friends  have  been  abun- 
dantly ministered  unto  to  day  of  good  things. 
Some  of  us  who  remained  at  home,  were  gath- 
ered t "his  morning  in  our  quiet  country  place, 
surrounded  with  the  sweet  notes  of  the  feath- 
ered songsters,  and  were  favored  with  a  pre- 
cious communication  from  one  of  our  friends. 


FRIENDS' .  INTELLIGENCES . 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  29,  1870. 

We  have  received  for  insertion  an  account 
of  the  recent  Meeting,  at  West  Chester,  of 
the  First-day  School  Association.  It  shows 
that  an  interest  in  this  concern  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  First- day  School  Meeting  at  West 
Chester,  on  the  15th  inst.,  was  the  largest 
which  the  Association  has  yet  held.  Reports 
were  received  from  twenty-five  schools  and 
associations,  whilst  seven  were  not  heard  from ; 
ninety-five  delegates  responded  to  their 
names,  and  excuses  were  given  for  some  of 
the  absentees.  These  reports  included  one 
from  a  school  recently  organized  at  New- 
town Square,  Delaware  Co. 

The  attendance  of  many  of  those  whom  we 
are  wont  to  regard  as  the  Standard-bearers  of 
our  Society,  was  encouraging,  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  proceedings  acceptable  and 
edifying.  There  were  Friends  present  be- 
longing to  twenty-eight  or  more  of  the  Month- 
ly Meetings  constituting  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

An  aged  Friend,  in  his  91st  year,  who  had 
been  57  years  an  educator  of  youth,  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  witnessing  this  meet- 
ing, and  desired  the  work  might  go  on  and 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  "  Peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  all  men." 

The  subject  of  suitable  literature  claimed  a 
share  of  attention,  and  the  concern  was  pre- 
sented that  great  care  should  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  libraries,  and,  also,  that 
teachers  should  be  guarded  how  they  under- 
take to  present  for  the  consideration  of  chil- 
dren doctrinal  points,  unless  opened  to  their 
minds  in  the  light  of  Divine  Truth. 

The  Publishing  Committee  of  "  Scattered 
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Seeds,"  reported  the  probability  of  there  be- 
ing a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  current 
voiume,  and  urged  on  Friends  that  the  best 
way  to  meet  this  deficiency  was  by  extending 
the  circulation,  in  doing  which,  the  Commit- 
tee hope  to  have  the  co-operation  of  all. 

Acceptable  and  encouraging  Epistles  were 
read  from  the  Ohio  and  Baltimore  Associa- 
tions, and  to  the  latter  a  reply  was  adopted. 

Two  well-written  Essays  were  read,  and 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  question  was  presented  for 
consideration,  but  for  want  of  time  was  de- 
ferred till  the  next  meeting,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  Friends  are  invited,  as  way  opens,  to 
prepare  Essays  thereon  and  forward  to  the 
Executive  Committee  : 

"  Is  it  best  to  accept  the  willing  services  of 
;  earnest  hearted    but     inexperienced  young 
teachers,  or  let  our  schools  suffer  because  we 
have  not  competent  persons  who  feel  called  to 
s  the  work  ?" 

An  address  to  the  Christian  Indians  was 
considered,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
for  further  consideration  and  condensation. 

The  Meeting  closed  after  a  period  of  quiet- 
ness. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  First  month  next. 

West  Chester  Friends  had  liberally  pro- 
vided refreshments,  of  which,  during  the  re- 
j  cess,  over  400  persons  partook.      J.  M.  T. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  mo.  30,  Salem,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 

"  Alio  ways  Creek,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

11th  mo.  6,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

"  Perm's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

1 '  Greenwich,  N.  ,T.,  3  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Social 
Uuion,  of  New  York  city,  have  arranged  for  the  re- 
opening of  their  weekly  evening  meetings  on  Fifth  - 
day  evening,  11th  month  3d,  at  their  Parlor— 27th 
Street  Meeting-house. 

John  L.  Griffen,  Chairman. 

Raohael  W.  Underhill,  Secretary. 

Friends'  Publication  Association  has  issued  the 
Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  1871,  containing  a 
list  of  meetings  of  Friends  corrected  as  far  as  they 
have  been  furnished.  Also  the  correspondents  and 
clerks  of  the  several  meetings  and  Indian  Com- 
mittees, &o.  The  selections  are  of  a  varied  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  hoped  will  be  acceptable  to  Friends. 

They  are  for  sale  by  the  agents,  for  which  see 
advertisement. 

MARRIED. 

WILLETVS— GRIFFKN.—  On  the  6th  of  tenth 
month,  1870,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Daniel,  son  of  Edmund  Willets,  of  Man- 
hassett,  L.  I.,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Henry 
Griil'en,  of  Brooklyn. 

WILL ETS — K K li 3 EL — 0 1 1  the  LStfa  of  Ninth  month, 

1870,  according  to  the  order  of  the"  Society  of  Friends, 
Thomas  W.,  son  of  Edmund  Willed*,  of  Manhas- 
sett,  L.  I.,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  .lohn  Keese,  of 
Great  Neck. 


MOTT — WILLETS. — On  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month, 
1869,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Thomas,  son  of  Silas 
Mott,  to  Martha  H.,  daughter  of  Edmund  Willetts  ; 
all  of  Manhassett,  L.  I. 


DIED. 

IRWIN. — At  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  on  the  20th 
of  Third  month,  1870,  Deborah  L.  Irwin,  widow  of 
Jesse  Irwin,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
clothed  with  a  "meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  and  hav- 
ing in  early  youth  dedicated  herself  to  her  Creator, 
lived  an  exemplary  Christian  life.  When  taken 
with  her  ls3t  illness,  which  was  brief,  she  felt  im- 
pressed that  she  would  not  recover,  and  being  asked 
by  a  daughter  how  she  felt  in  view  of  it,  replied, 
"  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  ;  am  satisfied  as  to  how 
it  may  terminate."  The  following  day  she  con- 
versed freely  with  her  children,  and  urged  them  to 
seek  a  high  state  of  Christian  experience,  saying, 
"  religion  without  holiness  is  mockery."  She  spoke 
of  recognition  in  the  spirit- world ;  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  final  scene,  she  said,  "  I  have  perfect 
confidence,  perfect  peace."  To  weeping  loved  ones 
she  said:  "  Now  let  all  be  quiet,  I  want  to  rest ;" 
and  calmly  as  "one  who  draws  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams," 
she  fell  asleep.  M.  A.  W. 

SMITH. — At  her  residence  in  Cherry  Grove,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Illinois,  on  the  18th  of  Ninth  month, 
1870,  Ruth  Smith,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 
More  than  the  usual  number  of  years  the  deceased 
participated  in  the  scenes  of  life,  in  which  she  filled 
the  part  of  the  true  Christian,  the  faithful  wife,  the 
devoted  mother  and  kind  neighbor. 

POST. — At  his  residence,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  on  the 
8th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  after  a  short  illness, 
James  Post,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Westburv  Monthly  Meeting. 

HAVILAND.— On  the  5th  of  Eighth  month.  1870, 
at  his  residence  at  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  Solomon  Havi- 
land,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  and 
for  many  years  elder  of  Purchase  Monthly  M  eting. 

DUNNING. — At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Charles 
A.  Dunning,  near  Denton,  Md.,  on  the  24th  of 
Seventh  month,  1870,  Mary  B.  Dunning,  in  the 
68th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Thirdhaven 
Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 


HEAR  WHAT  THIS  HEATHEN  SAYS. 

The  visit  of  Keshub  Ch under  Son  to  Eng- 
land has  produced  a  profound  sensation.  No 
distinguished  Oriental  since  the  time  of  Kam- 
mohun  Roy  has  made  an  impression  equal  to 
that  of  Mr.  Sen.  His  course  has  been  sig- 
nally wise  and  discreet,  aud  the  since  rity  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  presented  the  cause 
of  India  has  won  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  fair-minded  Englishmen.  At  his  fare- 
well meeting  there  were  present  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  phase  of  English  religious 
opinion.  Mr.  Sen  deserved  this  testimonial, 
for  he  is  indeed  a  remarkable  man.  He  is 
moved  by  a  devoted  piety  and  intense  hu- 
manity. As  a  speaker  he  is  very  eloquent, 
and  his  farewell  address,  rec<  ntly  made  in 
London,  reminds  us  of  the  best  effort*  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

Mr.  Sen  left  England  about  the  middle  of 
September,  after  a  visit  of  six  months.  l)ur- 
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ing  this  period  he  has  made  a  good  use  of  his 
eyes  and  brains.  He  has  preached  in  Bap- 
tist, Congregational  and  Unitarian  pulpits. 
He  has  addressed  meetings  promotive  ofpeace, 
temperance,  reformatories,  ragged  schools  and 
general  education  ;  He  has  spoken  to  stu- 
dents, lectured  on  India  and  the  claims  of 
female  education.  He  has  examined  the 
various  institutions  of  England,  and  made  a 
tour  through  the  slums  of  London.  Thus, 
from  a  night  tramp  in  the  streets  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  Queen,  he  has  studied  the  fea- 
tures of  English  society  and  civilization. 

What  are  his  impressions  ?  He  gives  these 
frankly  in  his  farewell  address.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  him  in  London  was  the 
brilliancy  and  splendor  of  the  London  shops. 
Next  to  this  was  the  art  of  puffing.  Passing 
from  the  street,  the  English  dinner  company, 
with  its  knives  and  forks  making  a  fierce  on- 
slaught on  fish  and  flesh,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  party  of  hunters.  His  flesh  crept  on  his 
bones  as  he  saw  the  huge  pieces  of  roast  beef. 
"  The  girl  of  the  period"  did  not  fascinate 
him.  He  hoped  she  would  never  make  her 
appearance  in  India.  His  playful  satire  on 
the  present  absurdities  of  female  dress  was  all 
the  keener  because  it  was  true.  The  edu- 
cated and  sensible  English  ladies  could,  in  his 
opinion,  give  better  proof  in  the  future  of  the 
fertility  of  their  brains  than  by  loading  their 
heads  with  such  protuberances. 

The  deeper  social  life  of  England  had  much 
to  give  him  pain.  The  vast  amount  of  pau- 
perism and  crime  in  London  almost  over- 
powered him,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find 
caste.  "  I  thought  caste  was  peculiar  to  In- 
dia ;  certainly  in  a  religious  sense  it  is,  but  in 
a  social  sense  it  perpetrates  prodigious  havoc 
in  this  (England)  country."  "  Your  rich 
people  are  really  Brahmins  and  your  poor 
people  are  Pariahs."  But  what  distressed 
him  most  of  all  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  refusing  to  discourage  and  pro- 
hibit directly  the  two  greatest  evils  of  the  day 
— drunkenness  and  prostitution. 

These  dark  shades  were  relieved  by  bright- 
er ones.  The  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  spent 
in  London  charities  proved  that  much  in  the 
way  of  reform  and  alleviation  was  attempted. 
But  the  institution  that  stood  out  foremost 
was  the  English  home.  The  spirit  of  prayer 
and  worship  seemed,  in  the  best  households, 
to  be  mixed  up  with  daily  domestic  duties, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was 
manifest. 

What  did  he  think  of  English  Christiani- 
ty? It  was  too  sectarian,  and  lacked  in 
largeness  and  breadth.  It  was,  in  the  second 
place,  too  muscular  and  hard,  and  not  soft 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  soul.  On  the 
battle-field,  amid  the  crash  of  war,  Western 


Christianity  offered  prayers  to  God  that 
thousands  of  men  might  be  slaughtered  and 
successfully  murdered.  Thirdly,  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  England  was  more  materialistic 
than  spiritual.  English  Christianity  looked 
forward  to  something  visible,  tangible,  out- 
ward. On  this  point  we  must  let  him  speak 
more  fully  : — 

"In  England  there  was  hardly  anything 
like  meditation  or  solitary  contemplation. 
Englishmen  went  into  society  in  order  to  see 
their  God  ;  why  did  they  not  now  and  then 
go  up  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains  in  or- 
der to  realize  the  sweetness  of  solitary  com- 
munion with  God  ?  There  was  a  tendency 
to  see  God  outside,  in  forms,  in  rites,  in  dog- 
mas, in  propositions.  He  did  not  like  to  en- 
ter the  arena  of  theological  controversy,  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  were  three  grand 
ideas  in  true  Christianity — first,  God  is  the 
Father ;  second,  the  Son ;  third,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Though  these  three  words,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  often  repeated 
from  pulpits,  and  in  the  theological  literature 
of  the  present  day,  their  deep  significance  the 
world  had  yet  to  realize.  The  Trinity  was 
recognized,  but  the  Unity  was  not  yet  under- 
stood, though  all  Christendom  was  struggling 
to  attain  and  realize  it.  Where  is  this 
Unity  ?  This  was  a  problem  which  had  been 
put  aside  as  incapable  of  solution,  but  hu- 
manity demanded  that  it  should  be  solved. 
How  can  this  Unity  possibly  be  realized  ?  Is 
it  a  mystery  ?  No  ;  it  is  not  inexplicable ;  it 
is  no  mystery.  The  doctrine  of  divine  Unity 
was  grasped  thoroughly  by  the  Jews.  The 
mighty  Jehovah  was  worshipped  by  them, — 
Jehovah  seated  on  his  glorious  throne,  clad  in 
the  robes  of  celestial  righteousness  and  puri- 
ty, with  wide-extended  hand  ruling  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  and  exhibiting  in  a  variety 
of  ways  his  infinite  mercy  and  power.  To 
whom  were  the  Psalms  of  David  addressed 
but  to  the  one  Supreme  Being  ?  Not  to  man, 
not  to  things  of  clay  or  stone,  not  to  beasts  or 
creeping  things,  but  to  the  one  God  of  Spirit 
and  of  Truth.  But  mankind  wanted  to  know 
the  way  to  the  Everlasting  God  of  Spirit,  to 
the  mystical  and  sublime  Jehovah.  They 
must  not  only  serve  and  worship  Him  as  the 
God  of  Spirit,  but  also  see  righteousness  in 
human  life  in  order  to  live  a  godly  and 
righteous  life.  They  wanted  to  see  righteous- 
ness in  life,  divinity  in  the  life  of  man,  the 
manifestation  of  God's  truth  and  love  in  hu- 
man character — God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
To  that  the  world  looked  forward  hopefully 
and  anxiously,  and  according  to  the  promise 
in  the  Jewish  theocracy,  in  fullness  of  time 
the  Son  of  God  came,  and  was  received  and 
accepted  by  many  as  the  promise  fulfilled ; 
but  He  was  not  perfectly  honored,  and  up  to 
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the  present  time,  even  in  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tendom, He  was  not  properly  honored.  It 
grieved  him  to  find  that  the  once  crucified 
Jesus  was  crucified  hundreds  of  times  every 
day  in  the  midst  of  Christendom.  The  world 
had  not  imbibed  Christ's  Spirit.  Many  had 
deified  Him,  many  had  accepted  Him  as  God 
Himself  in  human  form,  but  even  these  had 
not  truly  honored  Him.  Christ  had  received 
honor  which  He  Himself  would  protest  against 
with  all  His  heart  and  soul.  He  had  not  re- 
ceived the  honor  wdiich  He  wanted ;  and 
what  was  that  honor  ?  That  He  might  be 
made  the  blood  and  the  flesh  of  His  disciples 
and  followers.  He  was  in  the  dogma  of 
Atonement,  in  the  book  called  the  Bible,  in 
the  utterances  of  ministers,  in  the  belief  of 
believers,  perhaps  in  the  heart  of  the  man 
given  to  sentimentalised,  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  philanthropist  and  the  warrior,  but  He 
was  not  seen  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Chris- 
tendom. Every  man  must  be  Christ-like  in 
order  to  be  worthy  of  Christ.  The  true  Christ 
was  not  the  Christ  of  body  and  flesh  that 
lived  some  time  ago,  not  the  Christ  whose 
picture,  perhaps  portrait,  as  some  think,  was 
seen  in  Christendom,  not  the  Christ  that  had 
been  popularly  accepted.  When  the  true 
Christ  was  about  to  leave  this  world  He  said, 
•  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now ;  howbeit  when  He, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth.  If  I  go  not  away  the 
Comforter  will  not  come.'  The  promise  of 
the  Son  was  fulfilled  ;  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  has  not  been  fulfilled.  ***** 

"  The  world  had  tried  the  experiment  of 
the  worship  of  incarnation,  and  that  experi- 
ment had  sadly  failed,  for  man  by  logic  and 
dogmas  broke  up  the  Unity  in  three  persons. 
That  was  the  promise  made  to  the  Jew,  that 
was  not  what  Christ  meant.  Goodness  as 
goodness  is  God's  goodness,  and  cannot  be- 
long to  any  other  being;  truth  as  truth  is 
Divine,  and  is  God's  property,  wherever  met 
with,  in  the  Bible,  in  Socrates,  in  Confucius, 
in  the  Hindoo  Scriptures,  or  in  the  Moham- 
medan Scriptures.  Christ  identified  the 
spirit  of  truth  in  Him  with  God,  and  He 
would  never  for  a  moment  allow  His  disci- 
ples to  believe  that  He  came  into  the  world  to 
do  His  own  will,  and  not  His  Father's.  He 
was  the  willing  and  humble  servant  of  the 
Great  Father.  God's  will  was  His  will, 
God's  delight  His  delight.  The  object  then 
of  all  men  should  be  to  attain  and  realize 
that  Unity." 

These  impressions  of  a  keen  and  intelli- 
gent observer,  who  studios  our  civilization 
and  Christianity  from  an  outside   point  of 

view,  should  lu>  deeply  pohdered.   Tho  on 

tire  speech  is  rich  in  suggestion  and  reproof. 


It  conclusively  proves  that  Christian  nations 
have  much  to  learn  and  much  to  reform  be- 
fore they  can  be  called  in  truth  Christian. 
Let  us  heed  what  this  heathen  says.  Surely 
he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
The  Christian  Register. 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  estimate  the  bless- 
ings that  have  followed  the  earnest  promo- 
tion of  education  in  this  country.  From  its 
earliest  settlement,  the  instruction  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  has  been  one  of  its  chief 
characteristics,  and  the  results  that  have  been 
manifest  in  an  enlightened,  prosperous  and 
happy  community  have  richly  rewarded  every 
effort  in  that  direction.  But  there  i3  always 
danger  where  any  public  advantage  is  pur- 
sued with  eagerness  and  continuity,  lest  it 
become  more  strong  in  its  outgrowth  than 
full  and  rounded  in  its  nature,  and  in  this 
matter  of  education  we  are  not  wholly  with- 
out danger,  lest  in  our  zeal  for  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  youth  we  forget  that  only  as 
a  careful  moral  training  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  mental  discipline  can  they  be  said  to 
have  been  thoroughly  educated. 

It  is  a  truth  abundantly  proved  in  some 
countries,  that  the  simple  communication  of 
instruction,  without  any  corresponding  moral 
influence  being  brought  to  bear,  fails  to  se- 
cure that  rounded  and  well  balanced  improve- 
ment which  we  desire  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Cousin,  a  distinguished  French  philoso- 
pher, made  deep  researches  into  the  subject 
of  education,  both  in  his  own  country  and 
Prussia,  from  which  he  proved  that  where 
even  the  best  systems  of  education  prevailed, 
apart  from  religious  and  moral  influence, 
there  crime  was  the  most  fully  developed. 
Knowledge  is  undoubtedly  a  power,  bat  one 
that  is  not  wielded  by  moral  principle  will  be 
devoted  to  selfish  and  unholy  purposes.  In- 
deed, every  accession  of  knowledge  brings 
with  it  a  new  responsibility,  and  it  should  be 
as  much  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  implaut 
the  sense  of  this  responsibility  and  of  its  con- 
sequent duties  as  it  is  to  impart  the  instruc- 
tion. This  is  the  great  truth  of  education 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking.  We 
are  rightly  anxious  to  instruct  our  youth  into 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge;  we  take 
pains  that  their  minds  shall  be  disciplined, 
that  their  reason  shall  be  cultivated,  that 
their  powers  shall  all  be  strengthened  to  the 
utmost;  but  we  are  not  equally  zealous  to 
implant  those  principles  in  the  heart  which 
guide  into  noble  and  virtuous  directions  the 
powers  we  have  thus  called  forth.  True  edu- 
cation is  the  preparation  of  the  whole  nature 
for  the  scenes  in  which  it  is  to  play  its  part. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  therefore,  that 
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our  youth  be  made  to  look  forward  in  some 
degree  to  the  responsibilities  which  in  after- 
life they  must  assume  ;  that  they  be  taught 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  beneficence 
that  form  the  foundatiom  of  good  citizenship, 
and  the  candor  and  courtesy  that  will  enable 
them  to  fill  worthily  their  social  relations. 
The  principles  of  religion,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  must  be  combined  with  mental  disci- 
pline, if  we  would  truly  educate  the  rising 
generation.  It  may  be  said  there  is  no  time 
for  all  this,  in  our  schools,  limited  as  are  the 
hours  and  manifold  the  tasks.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
pupils,  for  their  mental  and  moral  training 
to  go  hand  in  hand,  even  though  the  former 
be  pushed  with  less  rapidity.  There  are  few 
more  favorable  fields  for  the  practical  incul- 
cation of  the  great  moral  virtues  than  the 
school-room,  and  the  teacher  who  will  punish 
inattention  or  the  failure  of  memory,  while 
deceitful  and  dishonorable  practices  pass  un- 
reproved,  is  warping  the  child's  conscience, 
and  inflicting  an  injury  upon  his  moral  na- 
ture. 

Still,  although  much  more  of  this  moral 
education  ought  to  be  infused  into  school  life 
than  is  now  attempted  or  supposed  possible, 
yet  home  is  the  chief  source  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  influence  which  is  to  mould  the 
heart  and  order  the  life.  Parents  are  too  apt 
to  think,  when  they  have  selected  good  schools 
for  their  children,  and  supplied  their  materi- 
al wants  as  liberally  as  their  means  allow, 
that  their  duty  is  accomplished.  There  are 
blessings  within  the  power  of  parents  to  be- 
stow that  no  money  can  purchase,  and  that 
only  themselves  can  confer.  To  them  espec- 
ially is  committed  the  trust  of  infusing  into 
the  hearts  of  the  young  those  great  principles 
of  virtue  which  should  be  their  guide  through 
life  ;  and  if  they  prove  recreant  to  this  sacred 
trust  they  will  look  in  vain  for  others  to  per- 
form it.  Neither  will  occasional  precepts  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this  great  work.  The 
influence  of  a  daily  life,  actuated  by  right  mo- 
tives, and  exhibiting  continually  the  beauty 
of  goodness,  is  more  effectual  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  young  than  the  wisest  precepts. 
Happy  are  those  children  whose  homes  afford 
bright  examples  for  their  imitation,  and  who 
look  up  to  their  parents,  not  only  with  the 
unbounded  love  and  confidence  that  should 
ever  exist  in  that  relation,  but  also  with  the 
honor  and  respect  that  only  real  worth  and 
goodness  can  call  forth.  With  such,  mental 
discipline  and  moral  training  will  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  theirs  will  be  a  true,  because  a 
well-balanced  education. — Public  Ledger. 


A  ship  should  not  be  made  to  depend  on 
one  anchor,  or  life  on  one  hope. 


HANGING-BASKETS. 

We  advise  our  young  friends  to  start  at 
once  some  hanging- baskets,  to  give  a  cheerful 
look  to  their  homes.  A  piazza  or  portico,  of 
any  kind,  is  always  improved  by  graceful 
hanging-baskets,  filled  with  pretty  vines  and 
flowers.  If  your  home  is  without  portico  or 
piazza,  arrange  your  basket,  and  you  will 
surely  find  some  nook  or  corner,  or  branch  of 
tree,  where  it  can  be  hung,  not  only  to  give 
pleasure  to  yourself,  but  to  the  passer-by. 
Oftentimes  have  we  seen  little  care-worn 
faces  gazing  with  delight  on  our  flowering- 
baskets. 

One  of  the  prettiest  hanging  baskets  we  ever 
saw  was  made  of  a  large  sea-shell.  Holes 
were  bored  through  the  top  edge  to  fasten 
cords  to  hang  it  by.  The  inside  of  the  shell 
was  filled  with  light,  rich  soil.  Lycopodium 
and  lobelias  were  planted  in  it.  There  are 
many  pretty  plants  for  such  baskets,  such  as 
German  ivy,  maurandya,  barclayana,  varie- 
gated myrtle,  moneywort,  gyp3ophila,  tropse- 
lum  minus,  commonly  called  dwarf  nasturti- 
um There  are  many  more,  but  all  those  we 
have  mentioned  are  easily  propagated  in  bas- 
kets, if  properly  attended  to.  Be  careful  and 
keep  them  moist,  or  the  sun  will  burn  them 
up.     M  Hit'ir  i 

Lovely  baskets  can  be  made  of  wire,  and 
then  painted  green,  filling  the  interstices  with 
moss.  The  s©il  requisite  for  these  baskets  is 
a  light,  sandy  loam.  In  the  bottom  place  a 
few  bits  of  charcoal,  and  a  piece  of  coarse 
sponge  to  hold  the  moisture ;  then  fill  in  with 
soil.  A  variety  of  plants  can  be  arranged  in 
the  same  basket.  Wooden  bowls  and  cocoa- 
nut  shells  make  pretty  baskets  by  glueing  on 
the  outstde  small  pine  cones,  acorns,  black 
beans,  coffee  beans,  or  any  large  seed,  ar- 
ranging them  in  the  form  of  flowers,  or  any 
other  shape.  Then  stain  with  'asphaltum 
varnish.  The  edges  can  be  ornamented  with 
allspice  or  clove  berries  strung  on  wires.  We 
prefer  to  ornament  shells  or  bowls  with  dif- 
ferent shades  of  moss,  mixing  the  white  moss- 
es with  the  green  as  you  glue  them  on. 

Rustic  baskets  are  easily  made  of  sticks  of 
the  oak  or  maple  tree,  choosing  those  of  the 
size  of  a  man's  thumb,  cutting  them  into 
equal  lengths  of  eight,  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  basket  desired. 
Then  build  your  basket  like  a  log  hut.  (In- 
terlace your  fingers,  and  you  will  see  the  de- 
sign.) Nail  these  sticks  firmly  in  place  ;  heat 
a  wire  and  thrust  it  through  the  end  of  each 
stick,  and  bend  it  into  a  loop  ;  through  these 
loops  pass  your  string  to  hang  your  basket 
by.  A  wooden  bottom  should  be  carefully 
nailed  in.  Fill  this  up  in  the  same  way  we 
directed  you  to  fill  the  wire  baskets. 

Any  boy  of  twelve  years  could  make  either 
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basket  we  have  described.  We  write  these 
directions  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase baskets  ready  made  at  our  green-houses 
or  horticultural  emporiums.  Even  those  who 
can  afford  to  purchase  baskets  will  take  more 
pleasure  in  a  tasteful  basket  of  home  manu- 
facture. If  you  fear  water  may  drip  upon 
the  floor  of  your  piazza  and  injure  it,  a  tin 
dish  can  easily  be  made  to  fit  any  sized  bas- 
ket, and  painted  green,  for  a  trifling  sum. 
We  think  some  of  our  readers  can  invent 
some  new  pretty  basket. —  Our  Boys  and 
Girls. 

Clouds  with  Silver  Linings. — Sorrows 
are  tempest  clouds  ;  in  the  distance  they  look 
black,  but  when  above  us,  scarcely  gray.  As 
sad  dreams  indicate  coming  joy,  so  will  it  be 
with  the  so  often  torturing  dream  of  life  when 
it  hath  passed. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 


THE   PATHWAYS    OF    THE    HOLY  LAND. 

The  pathways  of  thy  land  are  little  changed 

Since  thou  wert  there  ; 
The  busy  world  through  other  ways  has  ranged 

And  left  these  bare. 
The  rocky  path  still  climbs  the  glowing  steep 

Of  Olivet; 

Though  rains  of  two  millenniums  wear  it  deep, 

Men  tread  it  yet. 
Still  to  the  garden  o'er  the  brook  it  leads 

Quiet  and  low  ; 
Before  his  sheep  the  shepherd  on  it  treads — 

His  voice  they  know. 
The  wild  fig  throws  broad  shadows  o'er  it  still, 

As  once'o'er  thee  ; 
Peasants  go  home  at  evening  up  that  hill 

To  Bethany. 

And  as,  when  gazing,  thou  did'stweep  o'er  them, 

From  height  to  height 
The  white  roofs  of  discrowned  Jerusalem 

Burst  on  our  sight. 
These  ways  were  strewn  with  garments  once  and 

Which  we  tread  thus  ;  [palm 
Here  through  thy  triumph  on  thou  passedst,  calm, 

On  to  thy  cross. 
The  waves  have  washed  fresh  sands  upon  the  shore 

Of  Galilee  ; 
But  chiselled  on  the  hill-sides  evermore 

Thy  paths  we  S8e. 
Man  has  not  changed  them  in  that  slumbering  land, 

Nor  time  effaced  ; 
Where  thy  feet  trod  to  bless,  we  still  may  stand : 

All  can  be  traced. 

Yet  we  have  traces  of  thy  footsteps  far 

Truer  than  these  ; 
Where'er  the  poor  and  tried  and  suffering  are, 

Thy  steps  faith  sees. 

Nor  with  fond,  sad  regrets  thy  steps  we  trace  ; 

Thou  art  not  dead  ! 
Our  path  is  onward,  till  we  see  thy  face 

And  hear  thy  tread. 

And  now,  wherever  meet  thy  lowlleSl  hand 

In  praise  R»d  prayer, 
There  is  thy  presence,  there  thy  Holy  Land ; 

Thou,  thou  art  there. 


A  SONG  IN  THE  NIGHT. 
An  old  College  Professor,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  sleeplessness,  a  short  time  before  his  death 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  had  derived  great  comfort 
in  his  wakeful  hours  from  repeating  over  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  some  unknown  writer  : 

"When  courting  slumcer, 
The  hours  I  number, 
And  sad  thoughts  cumber 

My  weary  mind, 
The  thought  will  cheer  me 
That  Thou  art  near  me, 
Whose  ear  to  hear  me, 

Is  well  inclined. 
My  soul  Thou  keepest, 
Who  never  sleepest: 
i  Mid  gloom  the  deepest, 

There's  light  above. 
Thine  eyes  behold  me, 
Thine  arms  enfold  me  ; 
Thy  word  has  told  me 

4  God  is  love  !'  " 

From  the  American  Naturalist. 
FOOT-NOTES  FROM  A  PAGE  OF  SAND. 
BY  DR.  ELLIOTT  CODES,  D.  S.  A. 

The  sea,  we  know,  is  teeming  with  life — 
full  of  shapes  useful  or  curious,  beautiful  or 
monstrous ;  the  waves  themselves,  in  ceasele.-s 
change,  incessantly  battling  with  the  land, 
seem  life-like ;  but  the  sand  itself,  solid  and 
motionless,  looks  lifeless.  The  great  broad 
sheet  that  stretches  along  the  coast  seems  to 
be  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  inanimate.  A 
vast  bed  of  silica :  and  yet  if  not  alive,  what 
a  sarcophagus  it  is  of  myriad  lives  since 
perished !  If  the  poet  says  of  dust  in  the 
crack  of  a  door,  "  Great  Ciesar's  ashes  here!" 
and  attach  to  the  mote  and  the  man  common 
and  equal  significance,  yet  farther  than  fchia 
the  naturalist  ,  for  him,  not  the  greatest 
pile  that  ever  rose  over  emperors'  remains — 
not  the  pyramids,*  tombs  of  Pharaohs,  are  so 
great,  as.  this  monument  of  life  that  Nature 
built — the  simple  sand.  If  ghosts  be  ever 
laid,  here  lie  hosts,  of  creatures  innumerable, 
vexing  the  mind  in  the  attempt  to  conceive, 
never  to  compute,  them  ;  so  minute  that  a 
grain  of  sand  is  prodigious  beside.  Creatures 
of  wonderful,  beautiful,  varying  shapes  : 
creatures  that  ate  and  drank  after  their 
fashion  and  went  on  rejoicing  or  grieving  till 
the  day  came.  Let  us  write  a  name  in  the 
sand  ;  the  wave  come.* — (lie  ebb,  the  cradle. — 
the  flow,  the  grave. — of  such  short  lived  crea- 
tures; what  to  these  then,  that  write  their 
name  in  the  '"sands  of  time;"  the  coast  of  a 
continent  their  grave,  the  beach  their  monu- 
ment, each  sand-grain  an  epitaph. 

How  long  this  bonk  has  been  making  we 

*  And  these,  toe,  nro  of  a  sort  of  limestone,  railed 
"  numumlitic"  because  ehifflr  composed  of  vast 
numbers  of  certain  Foraminilors  ( Xnm •»>;// '/<-.«.)  Au 
ounce  of  Foramintferona  sand  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain upwards  of  four  millions  of  llu-se  protozoans. 
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do  not  know  ;  no  man's  time  will  suffice  him 
to  turn  and  read  even  a  single  page.  Reflec- 
tion confounds;  still  we  may  stroll  on,  ob- 
servant, if  not  thoughtful ;  a  letter,  a  point, 
an  intelligible  note,  may  catch  the  eye ;  and 
trifles  enough  have  at  least  some  pith.  Say, 
at  the  moment,  there  is  no  living  thing  in 
sight.    As  a  wave  curls  away  from  the  mir- 
rored sand,  little  bubbles  play  here  and  there 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  too  subside. 
Under  the  sand,  where  each  bubble  rose,  lives 
a  creature,  encased  in  shell  armor,  rarely  seen 
alive,  and  scarcely  known  except  by  its  case- 
ment, when  this  is  thrown  upon  the  beach  ; 
what  some  call  a  razor-shell,  others  Solen  ensis. 
When  the  foot  presses  in  yielding  sand,  sur- 
charged with  moisture,  a  slender  jet  of  water 
spirts  up  ;  below  is  a  clam  (Mya  arenarid) ; 
it  dislikes  the  weight  upon  its  elastic  home, 
and  remonstrates.     There  goes  a  groove 
in  the  sand,  as  if  a  child  had  wantonly 
dragged  its  copper-toed  boot  along,  or  some 
curious  share  had  turned  as  curious  a  furrow  ; 
but  the  creature  that  made  it  has  gone  below, 
after  what  would  have  seemed  to  us,  had  we 
witnessed  it,  a  tedious  journey.  Scattered  here 
and  there  are  large  globular,  yet  essentially 
spiral,  shells  of  the  sea-snail  (Never  iia  heron)  ; 
the  animal  that  lives  in  them  made  that  mark, 
unfolding  a  great  fleshy  "foot,"  and  gliding 
along,  perhaps  eating  something  as  it  went, 
with  an  organ  that  is  mouth  and  limb  in  one. 
Where  it  is  now,  under  the  sand,  are  plenty 
more  mail-clad  things,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
and  colors ;  snug  and  secure,  giving  no  sign 
of  their  presence.    The  sand  is  not  only  a 
great  closet  of  foraminiferous  skeletons  ;  it  is 
full  of  flesh  and  blood. 

But  we  may  look  for  signs  from  above  as 
well  as  under  the  earth,  or  from  the  waters 
beneath;  the  sand  tattles  many  pleasant, 
harmless  secrets,  if  we  only  attend.  Here  are 
foot-notes  again,  this  time  of  real  steps  from 
real  feet ;  the  next  tide  will  wash  them  out  ; 
but  perhaps  some  one  of  them, — the  one 
chance  of  millions — may  be  left  to  signal, 
centuries  hence,  as  much  as  they  tell  now. 
They  are  wedge-shaped,  and  meaningless  as 
the  cuneiform  characters  upon  a  Babylonic 
obelisk,  unless  the  key  to  the  cyptogram  is 
found  ;  for  this,  the  lock  must  first  be  ex- 
amined to  the  last  detail,  and  it  is  snrprising 
how  many  details  there  are.  The  imprints 
are  in  two  parallel  lines,  an  inch  or  so  apart ; 
each  impression  is  two  or  three  inches  in  ad- 
vance of  the  next  one  behind ;  none  of  them 
are  in  pairs,  but  each  one  of  one  line  is 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  interval  between 
two  of  the  other  line ;  they  are  steps  as 
regular  as  a  man's,  only  so  small.  Each 
mark  is  fan-shaped ;  it  consists  of  three  little 
lines  less  than  an  inch  long,  spreading  apart  at 


one  extremity,  joined  at  the  other  ;  at  the 
joined  end,  and  also  just  in  front  of  it,  a  flat 
depression  of  the  sand  is  barely  visible.  So 
much  :  now  following  the  track  we  see  it  run 
straight  a  yard  or  more,  then  twist  into  a 
confused  ball,  then  shoot  out  straight ;  again 
then  stop,  with  a  pair  of  the  foot-prints  op- 
posite each  other,  different  from  the  other  end 
of  the  track,  that  begun  as  two  or  three 
little  indistinct  pits  or  scratches,  not  forming 
perfect  impressions  of  a  foot ;  where  the  track 
twisted  there  are  several  little  round  holes  in 
the  sand.  The  whole  track  commenced  and 
finished  upon  the  open  sand.  The  creature 
that  made  it  could  not,  then,  have  come  out 
of  either  the  sand  or  the  water  ;  as  there  are 
no  fire  animals  now  days,  it  must  have  come 
down  from  the  air ;  a  two-legged  flying  thing — 
a  bird.  To  determine  this,  and  next,  what 
kind  qf  bird  it  was,  every  one  of  the  trivial 
points  of  the  description  just  given  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

It  is  a  bit  of  autobiography  ;  the  story  of 
an  invitation  to  dine,  acceptance,  a  repast,  an 
alarm  at  the  table,  a  hasty  retreat.  A  bird 
came  on  wing,  lowering  till  the  tips  of  its 
toes  just  touched  the  sand,  gliding  half  on 
wing,  half  a  foot,  until  the  impetus  of  flight 
was  exhausted  ;  then  folding  its  wings,  but 
not  pausing,  for  already  a  quick  eye  spied 
something  inviting;  a  hasty  pecking  and 
probing  to  this  side  and  that,  where  we  found 
the  lines  entangled  ;  a  short  run  on  after  more 
food  ;  then  a  suspicious  object  attracted  its 
attention  ;  it  stood  stock-still  (just  where  the 
marks  were  in  a  pair)  till,  thoroughly  alarmed, 
it  sprang  on  wing  and  was  off.  So  much  is 
perfectly  plain  and  intelligible ;  it  may  be 
not  quite  so  easy  to  find  out  what  the  bird 
was,  for  we  will  shut  the  "  back-stairs  "  door 
and  allow  no  guessing,  but  go  honestly  about 
our  induction,  as  if  we  only  knew  of  dead 
birds  in  the  closet,  and  had  never  seen  a  live 
one. 

Each  foot-print  was  of  three  marks  only  ; 
clearly  then  made  by  a  three-toed  bird ;  or, 
if  by  one  with  four  toes,  the  fourth  was  too 
short  to  reach  and  impress  the  ground  visibly, 
or  else  was  joined  to  the  leg  too  high  up. 
The  three  marks  all  point  forward ;  then  the 
hind  toe,  or  hallux,  as  it  is  called,  was  the 
missing  or  rudimentary  one.  Now,  unless 
the  bird  was  of  a  kind  unknown  to  naturalists, 
which  is  highly  improbable,  it  must  have  be- 
longed to  one  or  the  other  of  two  groups — 
the  Walkers  and  Waders,  or  the  Swimmers — 
named,  respectively,  Cursores  and  Natatores, 
sinceno  bird  of  the  only  other  remaining  group 
(Insessores)  has  none,  or  a  rudimentary  hind 
toe.*    Birds,  however,  cannot  swim  unless 

*  To  this  and  all  other  unqualified  general  state- 
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their  feet  are  fashioned  into  paddles  of  some 
sort.    We  only  know  of  this  being  done  in 
two  ways  :  either  by  stretching  a  membrane 
between  the  toes,  making  a  webbed  foot,  or 
by  fringing  of  the  toes  by  broad  membranes, 
making  a  lobed  foot.    But  either  of  these 
feet,  pressing  the  glassy  sand,  would  have 
shown  its  pattern.    Clearly  then  the  bird 
was  neither  palmiped  or  lobiped — it  was  not 
one  of  the  Natatores ;  it  must  have  been  a 
Wader.    Other  reasoning,  from  a  different 
premise,  brings  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  marks  were  not  in  pairs,  but  alternating, 
each  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  line;  the 
bird  did  not  hop  or  leap,  but  walked  or  ran 
bringing  one  leg  after  the  other,  whence  we 
legitimately  infer  that  it  was  not  one  of  Inses- 
sores  or  Perch ers ;  for  these  hop.    But  it 
might  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  the 
perchers  hop  instead  of  walking  when  on  the 
ground,  since  we  are  agreed  that  we  never 
yet  sew  a  live  one  to  find  out  hy  observation  ? 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  reason  up  to  such  a  point, 
that  assumption  is  virtual  certainty.  For 
the  hind  toe  (or  each  hind  toe  when  there 
are  two)  of  the  Insessores  is  long,  is  inserted 
on  a  level  with  the  anterior  ones,  and  is 
armed  with  a  curved  claw  as  the  others  are. 
This  arrangement  is  for  the  perfect  opposi- 
tion of  the  hind  and  front  toes,  as  the  thumb 
of  our  hand  opposes  the  fingers;  it  infallibly 
suggests  the  idea  of  something  to  be  clasped 
between — of  grasping  some  object ;  the  sug- 
gestion amounts  to  a  moral  certainty  when 
we  dissect  and  find  among  typical  perchers  a 
special  muscle  for  the  freer  and  more  advan- 
tageous working  of  this  hind  toe  in  opposition 
to  the  others.    Such  birds  then,  live  where 
their  foothold  is  not  upon  a  fiat  surface,  as 
the  ground,  but  upon  slender,  cylindrical, 
claspable  supports,  as  are  found  m  trees  and 
bushes.     But  there  cannot  be  much  plain 
walking  done  among  twigs ;  the  birds  must 
constantly    spring    from    one    to  another 
branch,  aud  when  they  happen  to  descend  to 
the  ground  it  is  not  likely  they  would  at 
once  change  a  habit  inborn  and  inbred  for 
ages.    So  with  certain  exceptions,  not  neces- 
sary to  point  out  here,  Insessores  are  hoppers, 
as  distinctively  as  all  birds  below  them  are 
either  Walkers  or  Swimmers. 

This  bird's  wings  never  touched  the  sand, 
vet  the  marks  show  the  shape  of  the  wing  as 
"plainly  as  the  character  of  the  feet.  The 
wings  were  fiat,  long,  narrow  and  pointed, 
cutting  the  air  like  blades.  We  learn  this 
trow  the  few  indistinct  scratches  on  the  sand 
just  before  the  prints  became  perfect.  The 
bird  came  gliding  swiftly  and  low,  and  scraped 

meuta  in  ornithology  there  are  technical  obJtOtiOM 
and  real  or  apparent  exceptions,  not,  however,  in- 
validating general  rules. 


the  sand  before  its  wings  were  closed ;  to  do 
this  requires  a  wing  large  or  at  least  long. 
For  all  heavy  bodied  birds,  or  birds  with 
wings  small  for  their  weight;  or  with  short, 
rounded  and  concave  wings — all  these,  how- 
ever fast  they  may  whirr  along  when  fairly 
on  wing,  must  drop  quietly,  if  flying  slowly, 
or  arrest  their  motion  abruptly  and  forcibly, 
if  flying  rapidly,  to  avoid  shock  on  alighting ; 
in  either  case  they  drop  plump,  and  find  their 
feet  at  once.  Now  of  all  our  true  walking  or 
wading  birds  the  Galh'nce  (Grouse,  Quail, 
etc.)  and  the  Poludicolaz  (Rails  and  Galli- 
nules)  conform  to  these  last  mentioned  par- 
ticulars ;  so  does  the  Heron  family,  ai 
moreover,  have  a  long  hind  toe.  It  could 
have  been  neither  of  these.  The  circle  of 
possibilities  is  rapidly  narrowing;  we  have 
only  left  whence  to  pick,  the  families  of  birds 
that  make  up  the  group  Limicolw,  or  the 
shore-waders,  as  distinguished  from  the  Palu- 
dicolce, or  marsh-waders.  Conning  the  Limi- 
colce  over  in  mind,  we  find  there  are  but  two 
families  furnishing  in  our  locality  any  species 
so  small  that  the  imprint  of  its  toes  is  less 
than  an  inch  long.  These  are  the  Plover  and 
the  Snipe  families  (0 '  haradriidec  and  Scolo- 
pacidcd). 

We  noticed  just  in  front  of  the  point  where 
the  lines  of  the  three  toes  came  together — 
at  the  "heel,"  as  it  is  generally  but  wrongly 
called — that  the  depression  of  the  heel- mark 
continued  a  slight  distance  between  the  bases 
of  the  toes.  Clearly  there  must  have  been 
something  of  a  web  connecting  the  roots  of 
the  toes,  just  as  our  fingers  are  joined  at  the 
hand.  Now  our  plovers  and  snipes  each  fur- 
nish us  one,  and  only  one,  bird  that  is  par- 
tially webbed  and  small  enough  to  have 
made  the  tracks  ;  these  two  are  the  Semipal- 
mated  or  Ring  Plover  (Aujialitk  s<mipal- 
matus)  and  the  Semipal mated  Sandpiper 
(Ereunetes  pussillus) ;  it  might  have  been 
either,  for  anything  we  have  yet  noticed. 
Which  was  it  ?  We  have  exhausted  our  foot- 
data,  but  still  one  mark  is  left,  and  that  de- 
cides. The  snipes  have  long  bills,  vascular, 
nervous,  and  sensitive  at  the  tip  ;  these  are 
organs  of  touch  ;  the  birds  feel  for  things  they 
cannot  see.  The  plovers  have  short  bills, 
comparatively  hard  at  the  tip.  There  were 
little  round  holes  in  the  sand,  just  where  the 
lines  tangled  up  ;  this  was  where  the  little 
bird  stuck  in  its  hill  and  probed  for  some- 
thing. It  would  be  useless  for  a  plover  to 
do  this,  for  it  could  not  feci  anything  if  it  did  ; 
we  infer  then,  that  a  plover  never  would. 
And  so  at  last,  the  bird  Stands  contested  ; 
Semi  pal  mated  Sandpiper,  Ercuneies  putiSmi 
section  Tringe<rt  of  family  >Scolo]Kicui<rt  of 
group  Cwftl'iofo,  of  order  (7w/Ar,  of  subclass 
Cursores,  of  class  Ave*  or  Birds. 
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HUMANE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Every  observer  of  children  must,  I  think, 
have  noticed  that  much  cruelty  is  committed 
by  them  from  the  merest  thoughtlessness.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  not  so  easy  to  define  philo- 
sophically, or  with  anything  like  psychologi- 
cal accuracy,  how  it  is  that  children  so  often 
act  with  cruelty  to  the  world  of  life  around 
them.  The  poor  crushed  fly,  the  wretched 
pelted  kitten,  the  cockchaffer — all  rise  fa- 
miliarly enough  to  our  memories  as  instances 
of  unthinking  wantonness,  this  early  and 
miserable  misuse  of  our  mysteriously  given 
lordship  over  the  creatures  around  us.  These 
things,  however  (account  for  them  as  we  may), 
most  certainly  exist,  and  most  certainly  lead 
on  to  cruelty  more  or  less  deliberate  in  after 
life.  Wantonness  in  the  child,  if  unchecked, 
is  sure  to  deepen  into  cruelty  in  the  youth  and 
the  man.  If  this  is  true,  however,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  as  certainly  true  on  the  other,  that 
few  things  can  be  taught  more  easily  or 
learned  mare  readily  than  tenderness  and 
mercy  to  the  animal  world,  if  the  teaching 
begins  early  enough,  and  is  conducted  in  the 

right  way. — Rurcdist. 

_   —<•►—•  

Find  fault  only  when  you  must,  and  then 
in  private  if  possible,  and  some  time  after  the 
offence.  The  blamed  are  less  inclined  to  re- 
sist when  they  are  chid  without  witnesses  ; 
and  the  accused  may  be  impressed  with  the 
forbearance  of  the  accuser,  who,  asthough  no- 
ticing the  fault,  waited  for  a  proper  time  to 
mention  it. 


The  True  Secret. — The  true  secret  of 
earthly  happiness  is  to  enjoy  pleasures  as  they 
arise;  for  that  man  who  can  keep  his  eye 
upon  the  bright  present,  while  it  is  bright, 
tastes  the  cup  of  sweetness  prepared  for  him ; 
but  we  are  prone  to  look  forward  to  dark  ob- 
jects while  we  shouid  be  enjoying  those  that 
are  more  agreeable. 

So  should  we  live  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower — 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power  ; 
That  every  thought  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed. 

— Milnes. 

ITEMS. 
On  the  20th  inst.,  an  earthquake  occurred  in 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  New  England 
States  and  Canada.  The  time  of  its  commencement, 
as  reported  by  telegraph,  varied  according  to  locali- 
ty from  11  to  11.35  A.M.,  and  the  duration  of  the 
shock  from  a  few  seconds  to  two  minutes.  It  was 
severe  in  the  towns  along  the  Hudson  ;  and  in  Bos- 
ton, Cleveland,  Montreal,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  other 
places,  buildings  were  so  shaken  that  the  inmates 
rushed  into  the  streets.  Beyond  some  tumbling  of 
chimneys,  slight  cracking  of  walls,  and  breaking  of 
windows  and  crockery,  no  damage  is  reported,  how- 
ever.   During  the  earthquake,  three  hundred  feet 


of  the  bed  of  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  16  mile 
from  Portland,  Me.,  settled  ten  feet.  The  directioi  I 
of  the  earth-wave,  where  noticed,  appears  to  haY' 
been  generally  from  north  to  south.  At  som- 
places  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard.  Prof.  Hough 
of  Dudley  Observatory,  says  the  mercury  in  th< 
barometer  was  violently  agitated  during  the  earth  | 
quake. 

Several  trials  have  lately  been  made  in  England!' 
with  a  new  locomotive  for  common  roads.  Th«i[ 
first  results,  represented  as  highly  satisfactory,  re  j 
ceived  new  confirmation.  On  a  recent  occasion,  all  I 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  experiments  were  made  of  suet  j 
a  nature  as  to  fully  establish  in  the  minds  of  tht 
witnesses*  the  fact  that  the  question  of  steam  trac- \ 
tion  on  common  roads  is  now  completely  solved,  i 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  machinery  I 
could  be  of  more  importance  in  the  United  States  | 
than  this.  By  efficient  means  of  transport  we  adcf 
to  the  advantages  of  vast  territory  the  conveniences! 
of  narrower  limits.  We  escape  the  disadvantages  ! 
of  distance,  while  we  realize  the  wealth  of  territori-1 
al  expanse. 

A 'terrible  hurricane  recently  occurred  in  the  Is- 1 
land  of  Cuba,  causing  much  destruction  of  proper  i 
ty,  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  wind  was  ac-r 
companied  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  caused  a; 
junction  of  San  Juan  and  Yumun  rivers  at  Matan-- 
zas,  and  the  oveiflow  of  different  parts  of  the  city. 
About  2000  persons,  it  is  believed,  were  drowned. 

A  Wooden  Railway  is  now  in  course  of  construe-! 
tion  near  Quebec,  and  a  trial  trip  over  the  road  was 
recently  made  for  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles.    The  ; 
road  is  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  wide,  andh 
the  rails  are  fourteen  feet  long,  seven  inches  deep, 
and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  each  pair  rest  on  seven  <  i 
sleepers,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  wedges.  The- 
locomotive  used  on  the  trial  trip  weighed  twenty-one- 1 
tons  without  the  tender,  and  the  train  passed  over:  \ 
the  road  at  a  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an 
hour.    A  railway  of  this  kind  has  been  in  use  for  a  j 
year  or  two  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Lake  Superior  Iron  Mines,  it  is  stated,  arel 
not  inferior  in  importance  to  the  copper  mines  oM 
that  region,  having  during  the  last  twenty  years  [ 
produced  from  the  fourteen  mines  2,944.677  tons.  | 
The  total  shipments  in  1868  amounted  to  500,000  | 
tons,  and  in  1869  to  709,387  tons. 

A  former  slave  of  the  Davis  family  has  received  a  j 
prize  for  the  best  bale  of  long  stapled  cotton  deliv-  \ 
ered  at  New  Orleans. 

A  Cotton  Picker  has  recently  been  invented  by  a  l 
citizen  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  which,  as  shown  by  the -I 
results  of  several  trials,  it  is  stated,  performs  the  | 
work  successfully.  The  value  of  this  invention  can-  | 
not  be  overrated,  as  very  often  a  large  portion  of  \ 
the  cotton  crop  is  ruined  in  consequence  of  the  lack  [ 
of  suitable  labor  at  the  right  moment.  The  South-  I 
ern  cotton  picking  machine,  as  it  is  called,  consists  \ 
of  four  wheels  and  running  gear  made  of  iron  and  j 
similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  wagon.  In  the  cen-  | 
tre  of  the  bed  is  a  series  of  wire  cylinders  in  which  h 
fullers'  teazles  are  inserted.  The  entire  set  of  cylin-  1. 
ders  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  pulleys.  The  ji 
machine  is  run  directly  over  the  cotton  rows,  and  j 
the  frame  containing  the  wire  cylinders  of  teazles  is  I 
lowered  upon  the  plant.  By  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinders  the  sharp  points  of  the  teazles  strip  the  , 
plant  of  all  the  cotton  that  is  full  ripe.  Leaves,  ¥ 
stems  and  unripe  cotton  are  rejected.  By  a  pecu- 
liar motion  of  the  frame  the  cylinders  are  made  to  ; 
pass  over  a  set  of  stationary  teazles  and  deposit  the  ( i 
cotton  in  a  receiving  box. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  548.) 

Twelfth  mo.  Aih,  Yesterday  was  a  cloudy, 
cold  and  unpleasant  day,  and  to-day  also  ;  sev- 
eral times  it  snowed,  so  as  to  prevent  many  of 
the  scholars  going,  to  meeting.  We  attended 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting  at  Moorestown, 
toward  which  I  had  felt  my  mind  drawn  for 
some  time.  It  proved  to  be  a  good  meeting, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  express  my  feelings,  and 
I  the  impressions  arising  in  the  assembly,  in 
tenderness  of  spirit,  plainness  and  simplicity. 
It  was  of  the  Lord,  and  a  good  feeling  re 
mained  over  the  meeting  to  the  close.  The 
business  was  well  conducted. 

6th.  Monthly  Meeting.  The  Extracts  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting  of  i^r)0,  called  for  at  our 
last  Monthly  Meeting,  were  brought  to  this, 
and  the  paragraph  respecting  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Society  joining  secret  societies,  free 
masons  or  oddfellows,  was  read,  and  the  over- 
seers were  requested  to  discharge  their  duly 
toward  such. 

1th.  Meeting.  My  wife  engaged  to  express 
her  feelings  and  the  impressions  made  on  her 
mind  in  the  meeting,  and  to  caution  some  of 
the  brethren  against  indulging  any  longer  in 
Unprofitable  reflections,  and  gloomy  discour- 
aging cogitations  -such  as  whose  sorrow  is 
like  unto  my  sorrow — but  to  arise  out  of  that 
state  of  murmuring  and  complaining,  and  in 
bhe  power  of  Divine  Love  turnover  a  new 


leaf,  and  a  brighter  prospect  would  open,  and 
cause  for  gratitude  and  thankfulness  be  dis- 
covered. 

10th.  Meeting.  Silent  till  near  the  close, 
when  I  was  led  to  address  the  school  children, 
of  whom  a  considerable  number  was  present, 
some  iu  their  teens,  and  to  caution  them  to 
be  careful  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  noble 
gift  of  speech — calling  upon  them,  and  warn- 
ing them,  more  especially  the  boys,  to  beware 
of  saying  bad  words,  which  I  believed  some  of 
them  were  guilty  of.  Taking  their  Maker's 
Name  in  vain,  telling  lies  and  all  such  like 
wrong  uses  of  speech,  were  wicked,  and  would 
never  bring  peace  and  happiness,  but  guilt,  re- 
morse and  misery.  If  any  of  them  committed 
a  fault,  said  or  did  wrong;  if  instead  of  trying 
to  hide  it  by  falsehood,  which  made  it  worse, 
they  would  honestly  confess  the  evil  and  re- 
pent, they  would  be  forgiven  and  leel  better. 

11  (h.  Meeting.  My  wile  brought  into  view 
that  holy  silence  spoken  of  in  Scriptures, 
when  there  was  silence  in  heaven  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  ami  recommended  that  wo 
should  labor  to  experience  it  in  ourselves —and 
to  know  all  our  cogitations  subjected  and 
brought  into  silence  before  Ciod —  and  the 
heavenly  kingdom  and  government  established 
within — that  if  we  did  not  know  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  heaven  within  us  in  this  life, 
we  should  not  find  it  afterwards. 

2\st.  Meeting.  Silent  till  near  the  close, 
when  I  felt  bound  to  say  to  the  youth,  the 
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young  men  and  young  women  and  those  more 
advanced  in  age,  Turn  not  away  from  the 
strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Stifle  not  the 
teachings  of  Divine  Grace  within,  but  gather 
your  minds  to  it,  love  it,  prize  it  and  obey  all 
its  requirings,  and  you  will  be  conducted  safely 
and  happily  through  this  world,  and  prepared 
for  an  everlasting  enjoyment  of  bliss. 

1852.  First  mo.  4th.  Meeting  smaller  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  walking,  &c.  Acceptable 
worship  may  be  performed  by  the  few,  as  well 
as  by  many.  The  Apostle  told  the  believers 
their  bodies  were  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  body,  then,  being  the  temple,  and 
the  heart  the  altar  whereon  sweet  incense  is 
offered  up,  must  ascend  and  come  up  before 
God  with  acceptance.  This  spiritual  worship 
is  ever  acceptable  to  Him.  May  all  wait  upon 
Him  for  the  arising  of  life  in  the  soul. 

lOih.  Monthly  Meeting.  I  prefer  to  keep 
silence  in  our  religious  meetings  when  I  can 
feel  easy  to  do  so  ;  but  it  seemed  right  for  me 
now  to  testify  that  I  fully,  and  I  hope  rever- 
ently, believe  in  the  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  and  in  His  general  and  particu- 
lar providences — general  as  it  respects  nations 
— and  special  as  it  respects  individuals,  of 
which  there  are  many  instances  and  evidences 
on  record. 

18th.  The  law  and  commandment  given  to  Is- 
rael formerly  in  regard  to  worshipping  and 
adoring  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  His  people,  has  never  been  re- 
pealed, "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  Their  wor- 
ship consisted  in  outward  offerings  and  sacrifi- 
ces made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  They  were  re- 
quired to  offer  unto  Him  the  first  fruits  of 
their  fields  and  of  all  their  increase,  all  of 
which  was  as  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come.  When  they  in  obedience  to  the  law 
and  commandment  had  served  the  Lord  first 
— had  dedicated  and  offered  unto  the  Lord 
whatsoever  He  required  of  them,  what  re- 
mained they  might  enjoy  and  freely  partake 
0f — it  was  theirs.  This  was  so  ordered  in  the 
outward  shadowy  dispensation  suited  to  their 
state — and  typical  of  the  gospel  and  spiritual 
dispensation.  Christians  are  required  to  of- 
fer unto  the  Lord  the  first  fruits  of  their 
hearts — to  serve  Him  first — to  love  Him 
above  all — to  be  obedient  to  Him  in  all  that 
He  requires,  and  make  such  sacrifices  as  He 
calls  for,  and  worship  Him  with  a  pure  heart 
in  spirit  and  truth.  We  are  under  many  and 
great  obligations  to  Him  for  His  Fatherly 
and  providential  care  over  us.  Oh  that  all 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  and 
for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  praise  and 
exalt  Him  above  all  forever,  for  He  is  wor- 
thy, worthy,  worthy ! 


21st.  Larger  than  usual  for  a  mid-week 
meeting.  I  was  impressed  to  speak  of  the 
excellency  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it 
would  bless  and  be  the  highest  enjoyment  and 
greatest  good  of  those  who  had  it  in  possess- 
ion and  lived  in  the  practice  of  it — the  best 
thing  in  the  world.  Having  all  the  passions 
and  propensities  of  the  animal  nature  brought 
under  the  Divine  government — all  in  us  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life, 
we  might  come  to  the  same  experience  with 
the  apostle  who  testified,  "  There  is  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after 
the  Spirit." 

2nd  month  1st.  Meeting  silent,  as  is  often 
the  case — spiritual  worship  is  acceptable. 

7th.  Monthly  Meeting.  All  the  Queries 
answered.    Business  well  conducted. 

8th.  Meeting.  A  considerable  number  of 
young  people  in  attendance.  Interesting. 

11th.  Meeting  not  large — roads  wet  and 
muddy.  I  was  led  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  difference  in  the  number  attending 
meetings  when  the  weather  is  pleasant  and 
roads  and  travelling  good,  and  when  other- 
wise. Things  being  so,  I  was  led  to  consider 
how  it  was  with  Friends  soon  after  the  rise 
of  this  Society,  when  nothing  could  hinder 
them  from  attending  their  religious  meetings 
if  they  were  able  to  get  there.  And  when  in 
times  of  persecution  they  were  liable  to  be 
cruelly  beaten  and  abused — knocked  down 
and  dragged  out  of  their  religious  meetings, 
and  often  many  were  sent  to  prison  and 
hardly  used  there,  yet  none  of  these  things 
deterred  them ;  but  when  out  of  prison  and 
able  to  go,  they  were  diligent  in  attending 
their  religious  meetings,  though  they  knew 
cruel  abuse  by  their  adversaries,  or  a  prison 
might  be  their  lot. 

Their  love  to  God,  and  one  unto  another, 
so  abounded  and  filled  their  hearts,  they  felt 
bound  to  press  through  difficulties  and  as- 
semble in  their  religious  meetings,  thus  mani- 
festing their  allegiance  to  that  Power  that 
could  alone  speak  peace  to  them,  and  their 
faithful  support  of  the  testimonies  of  Truth 
given  them  to  bear,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  turned  aside  by  all  the  sufferings 
heaped  upon  them  by  those  who  sought  their 
overthrow  and  desired  their  destruction  as  a 
people. 

John  Gough,  in  the  narrative  of  his  own 
life,  gives  an  account  of  a  Friend  who  with 
his  wife  constantly  attended  meeting  twice  a 
week,  generally  walking  on  foot  thither,  be- 
ing about  seven  English  miles  and  a  very 
bad  road,  wading  through  a  river  going  and 
returning.  In  winter  they  sometimes  had 
the  ice  to  break  in  crossing  this  river,  and 
John  said  be  had  wept  to  see  the  blood  on 
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his  wife's  legs  in  going  through  it.  In  those 
days  Truth  was  precious  to  its  professors  who 
also  possessed  it,  and  no  difficulties  or  dan- 
gers could  prevent  them  from  getting  to  their 
religious  meetings  to  enjoy  the  renewing  of 
Divine  love  and  Life  with  their  brethren. 

I  desire  our  encouragement,  and  believe 
there  are  those  in  our  day  and  time  who  do 
not  suffer  trifles  to  hinder ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  if  persecution  such  as  Primitive  Friends 
endured  was  to  be  meted  out  to  us,  there 
would  now  be  a  goodly  number  found  who 
would  press  through  difficulties  and  dangers 
as  our  fellow-professors  did  in  former  times. 
May  Friends  be  stirred  up  and  encouraged 
to  faithfulness  in  maintaining  all  the  testimo- 
j  nies  of  Truth. 

15th.  I  feel  thankful  for  the  quiet,  com- 
fortable meetings  we  have.  Each  individual 
has  the  opportunity  of  silent,  serious  reflec- 
tion, and  to  know  how  things  stand  between 
our  own  souls  and  the  great  Creator,  to 
whom  we  are  all  accountable.  This  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  attained  by  having  the  mind 
gathered  to  the  heavenly  Teacher — the  gift 
of  God  in  every  soul,  which,  if  we  are  atten- 
tive and  obedient,  will  teach  as  never  man 
taught,  bring  all  things  to  our  remembrance 
and  tell  us  all  that  ever  we  have  done.  It 
reproves  for  all.  evil  and  disobedience,  and 
justifies  for  obedience.  It  is  able  and  will 
guide  every  believing  and  obedient  soul  safe- 
ly through  this  state  of  probation  and  trial. 
This  doctrine  of  inward  silent  waiting  and 
worship  was  taught  by  Jesus,  the  promised 
Messiah,  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  who  came 
to  draw  water  at  Jacob's  well,  where  Jesus 
was  sitting  to  rest  on  his  journey  from  Judea 
to  Galilee.  Jesus  entered  into  conversation 
with  her,  and  from  what  he  told  her  she 
plainly  perceived  He  was  a  prophet.  She 
then  inquired  of  him  concerning  worship, 
and  said,  "Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain,  and  ye  say  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship."  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour 
cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  moun- 
tain, nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the 
Father.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshipers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  From 
what  Jesus  said  to  her,  she  believed  lie  was 
the  Messiah,  the  Christ.  I  lis  disciples  won- 
dered that  he  talked  thus  with  a  Samaritan. 
The  woman  being  convinced,  left  her  water- 
pot  and  went  into  the  city  and  preached, 
Saying,  " Come,  see  a  man  that  told  me  all 
things  that  ever  I  did  ;  is  not  this  the  Christ? 
And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  be- 


lieved on  him  because  of  the  saying  of  the 
woman,  who  testified,  He  told  me  all  that 
ever  I  did.  And  many  more  believed  because 
of  his  own  word,  and  said  to  the  woman, 
Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying, 
for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know 
that  this  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world." 

Now  all  that  come  in  spirit  to  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  blessed  remem- 
brancer that  tells  them  all  that  ever  they  have 
done,  hear  Him  for  themselves  and  take  Him 
for  their  teacher,  may  say  to  those  who  preach 
and  invite  them  to  come  to  this-  heavenly 
Teacher  within,  "Now  we  believe,  not  because 
of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard  Him  our- 
selves, and  know  that  this  is  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world." 

3d  month  \lth.  Meeting.  My  wife  was  en- 
gaged in  gospel  love  to  address  the  school 
children  and  youth  present,  both  male  and 
female,  directing  them  in  an  affectionate 
manner  to  the  love  and  Life  of  the  heavenly 
Father  manifested  in  the  secret  of  the  heart, 
and  entreating  attention  and  obedience  there- 
unto ;  also  in  a  pathetic  address  to  the  pa- 
rents, and  those  having  charge  of  the  precious 
children,  more  particularly  mothers,  to  watch 
over  them  for  good,  carefully  guarding  their 
own  spirits,  that  they  may  be  qualified  both 
by  example  and  precept,  to  bring  them  to  the 
blessed  Master,  and  have  their  tender  and 
susceptible  minds  preserved  in  innocency. 

2lst.  It  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  "All 
souls  are  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  as  the  soul  of 
the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine. 
The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  How 
shall  it  die,  or  to  what  shall  it  die  ?  It  shall 
die  to  that  life  of  innoceuce,  and  state  of  fa- 
vor and  acceptance  with  the  Most  IIiturh,  en- 
joyed before  transgression  and  sin  were  com- 
mitted. The  gracious  and  merciful  Creator 
doth  not  leave  poor  souls  to  perish  in  Bin  mi- 
cared  for,  but  causes  a  sense  of  sorrow  and 
remorse  of  conscience  to  be  felt,  in  order  to 
bring  to  repentance  and  reconciliation,  which, 
when  effected,  forgiveness  to  the  penitent  soul 
is  granted. 

Such  is  His  love  to  the  souls  lie  has  made, 
that  every  one  is  admonished  when  tempta- 
tion is  presented,  and  shown  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  yield.  Tin4  power  (hat  shows  the 
evil  is  able  to  keep  us  from  doing  it,  and  will 
keep  from  the  evil  all  those  who  fully  believe 
therein  and  are  attentive  and  obedient  to  the 
warning  voice.  These,  by  Divine  mace,  will 
be  saved  from  sin  and  preserved  in  a  state  of 
favor  and  acceptance  with  the  Lord.  What 
more,  or  what  greater  happiness  could  anv  do- 
sire  than  this?  O,  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  Cod  to  His  poor  erring  creatures:  May 
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all  be  truly  sensible  of  it — prize  it  rightly  and 
be  partakers  of  the  benefit. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Needless  Controversies. — It  should  be 
remembered  that  not  only  does  every  question 
that  can  be  raised  lead  to  differences  of  opin- 
ion, disputes  and  parties,  but,  also,  that  the 
violence  of  the  dispute,  and  the  zeal  and 
bigoted  spirit  of  the  party,  are  not  at  all  pro 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  at 
issue.    The  smallest  spark,  if  thrown  among 
very  combustible  substances,  may  raise  a  for- 
midable conflagration.    Witness  the  long  and 
acrimonious  disputes  which  distracted  the 
Church  concerning  the  proper  time  for  the 
observance  of  Easter,  and  concerning  the  use 
of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.    We,  of  the  present  day,  viewing 
these  controversies  from  a  distance,  with  the 
eye  of  sober  reason,  and  perceiving  of  how 
little  consequence  the  points  of  dispute  are  in 
themselves    .    .    .     can  hardly  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  never  made  the 
subject  of  more  eager  contentions  than  such 
trifles  as  these  ;  and  that  for  these  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church  were  violated,  and 
Christian  charity,  too,  often  utterly  destroyed. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  human  nature 
is  still  the  same  as  it  ever  was  ;  and  that 
though  the  controversies  of  one  age  may  often 
appear  ridiculous  to  another,  the  disposition 
to  contend  about   trifles  may  remain  un- 
changed.    .    .    .    When  once  a  flame  is 
kindled,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  it  may  ex- 
tend.— Archbishop  Whately. 

■  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Racine,  Wis.,  1870. 
Our  visit  here,  independent  of  some  attend- 
ant circumstances,  has  been  a  very  pleasant 
one.    I  have  endeavored  to  make  a  good  use 
of  my  time  in  investigating  different  varieties 
of  grain,  and  the  modes  of  culture  incident 
to  this  country,  and  yesterday  I  visited  a 
gheese  factory,  with  the  examination  of  which 
I  was  much  interested,  as  being  a  branch  of 
industry  that  must  eventually  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  productions  of  this  country.  *  *  * 
Chicago  has  the  name  of  being  the  greatest 
lumber  market  in  the  world,  and  the  acres  of 
boards  which  we  saw  piled  within  its  limits 
would  favor  this  idea.   The  lumber  is  brought 
there  in  vessels  from  the  forests  of  Green  Bay 
and  Lake  Superior,  and  is  distributed  through 
a  large  extent  of  country,  by  the  almost  in- 
numerable railroads  which  centre  at  Chicago. 

Racine  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  wood 
into  wagons,  threshing  machines,  &c,  which 
are  shipped  through  the  West  in  the  same 


way.  The  largest  establishment  here  turns  I 
out  on  an  average  throughout  the  year,  one  j 
wagon  for  every  23s  minutes.  This,  of  course,  j 
is  done  by  a  great  sub-division  of  labor.  I 
passed  this  factory  yesterday,  and  the  street  j 
for  two  squares  was  filled  with  wagons  ready  1 
for  shipment,  every  part  belonging  to  the 
same  wagon  being  so  numbered  that  upon  j 
arriving  at  their  destination,  they  can  be  put  j 
together  without  trouble.  This  method  also  3 
enables  manufacturers,  by  compacting  them,  j 
to  save  a  considerable  amount  in  freight. 

The  Yankee  element  in  this  section  has  ; 
had  considerable  influence  on  many  of  the  I 
habits  of  the  people,  but  in  nothing  does  it  | 
show  more  plainly  than  in  their  cottages, 
which,  though  mostly  one  story,  and  contain- 
ing two  or  three  rooms,  yet  have  an  air  of  J 
neatness  which  contrasts  very  strongly  with 
Northern  Indiana,  where  the  cabins  looked 
desolate  and  cheerless,  and  hardly  fit  for  the  I 
habitation   of  animals,  much  less  for  the] 
genius  "  Homo." — And  these  cabins  are  not  ] 
the  temporary  homes,  where  the  owners  rest  j 
until  they  can  do  better,  but  have  been  thej 
residence  of  the  inmates  for  more  than  a] 
generation.    Car  loads  of  coke  from  Pitts- 
burgh pass  here  every  day  for  Milwaukee,^ 
for  the  iron  furnaces  there.    The  distance  is  j 
so  great  we  would  hardly  think  it  could  pay 
for  doing  so ;  while  scattered  about  through 
this  country  are  acres  of  peat-land  ;  as  though 
divine  goodness  had  prepared  a  substitute  for 
the  fast  decreasing  wood  of  this  section. 

In  one  of  my  rambles  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  I  met  an  old  Bohemian  who  was  gather- 
ing drift-wood  for  his  winter  supply.  Near 
by  him  laid  his  wooden  shoes,  lined  with] 
straw  for  stockings.  I  asked  him  some  ques- 
tions, but  as  I  could  not  make  him  under- 
stand me,  I  admired  his  foot-gear  and  left 
him. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  TWO  AGED  WIDOWS. 

While  on  a  recent  religious  visit  to  the 
Sacs  and  Fox  Indians  on  the  Iowa  river,  we 
held  a  meeting  in  a  large  unseated  edifice  a 
few  miles  south  of  their  camp.  There  had 
never  before  been  a  Friends'  Meeting  held  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  In  the  crowd  I 
saw  a  plain  bonnet  of  the  olden  style. 

When  the  meeting  closed  the  dear  aged 
Friend  wearing  it  grasped  my  hand  and  said  : 
"lama widow,  and  have  my  children  settled 
about  me.  Another  widow  eighty-four  years 
old,  an  Orthodox  Friend,  lives  in  Toledo,  eight 
miles  distant.  She  is  a  public  Friend— we 
recognized  each  other  by  our  plain  bonnets, 
and  felt  drawn  to  visit  each  other,  and  soon 
to  hold  a  little  meeting,  and  we  have  con- 
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tinued  to  meet,  first  in  my  house,  and  after- 
ward in  a  school  house,  every  two  weeks  for 
two  years,  and  we  have  never  been  visited  by 
a  Friend  from  either  branch  of  the  Society — 
surely  thee  cannot  leave  without  visiting  us, 
and  holding  a  meeting."  I  did  not  see  how  to 
comply,  but  the  subject  took  such  hold  on 
my  mind  that  it  became  like  a  fire  that  I 
could  not  put  out,  and  after  bidding  farewell 
I  found  it  my  duty  to  hasten  the  gait  of  our 
faithful  horse,  and  overtook  the  plantation 
wagon,  which  contained  within  it  enough  to 
make  a  little  meeting,  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment. The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  but  a 
goodly  number  were  present  of  sober  solid 
looking  people,  and  it  was  a  season  of  inward 
baptism  and  consolation,  after  which  it  seemed 
right  to  remain,  and  have  general  notice 
given  for  the  following  First-day  at  their 
regular  meeting,  in  a  commodious  and  neatly 
seated  school  house  called  Grandview,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  location  on  a  bluff 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  a  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  country,  dotted  over  with 
habitations.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  full 
to  overflowing,  the  venerable  preacher  was 
present,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  tremulously, 
but  full  of  the  precious  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  What  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
striking  circumstance,  these  dear  Friends  had 
neither  of  them  felt,  until  very  recently,  any 
liberty  to  question  the  other  as  to  which 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends  they  came 
from.  The  Friend  we  first  met,  Anna  Yates, 
is  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  a  member 
of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Elizabeth  Foster  belongs  to  North 
Collins  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  After  this,  Way  opened  to  hold 
two  large  meetings  in  the  new  Court  House 
in  Toledo,  their  county  seat.  If  Friends  who 
may  see  this  would  send  to  Joseph  or  Benja- 
min Yates,  Taona  City,  Iowa,  some  stray 
numbers  of  the  Intelligencer,  or  Scattered 
Seed,  or  the  Children's  Friend,  they  might 
be  like  bread  upon  the  water,  and,  like  the 
rice  cast  upon  the  Nile,  having  the  life  of  the 
bread  in  it. 

This  settlement  is  about  a  day's  journey 
from  the  new  monthly  meeting  at  Marietta, 
in  Marshall  county,  where  Friends  have  just 
been  building  a  very  neat  house  thirty-six  by 
twenty-six  feet,  and  placed  it  on  one  of  the 
finest  building  sites  I  have  seen  in  the  West, 
overlooking  for  ten  miles  and  more  the  val- 
ley and  forest  along  the  winding  Iowa  river, 
Their  first  meeting  in  the  new  and  unfinished 
building  was  held  on  a  First-day  recently, 
and  was  compactly  filled.  We.  Pound  a  Strong 
interest  here  in  the  subject  of  First -day 
School,  and  as  Friends  at  the  new  meeting, 
at  Highland,  have  organized  one,  we  hope 


these  and  ours  at  Prairie  Grove  may  be  able 
to  co-operate,  so  as  to  awaken  in  each  other 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  precious  vitaliz- 
ing testimonies  of  truth,  which  we  as  a  peo- 
ple profess  to  bear  to  the  world. 

Iowa,  10th  mo.,  1870.  J.  A.  D. 

For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
CANADA  HALF-YEAR'S  MEETING. 

Canada  Half-Year's  Meeting  of  Friends 
was  held  at  Yonge  Street,  on  the  26th  of 
Ninth  month,  1870.  The  Meeting  for  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  Seventh-day  preceding,  con- 
vene! under  a  solemn  covering.  Feeling 
allusion  was  made  to  the  vacant  seats,  as  three 
of  our  ancient  worthies  had  been  called  from 
works  to  rewards  since  our  last  gathering,  and 
a  hope  was  expressed  that  there  were  those 
amongst  us  on  whose  shoulders  their  mantles 
had  fallen.  Attention  was  called  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  watchfulness  on  our  part  to  be  pre- 
pared for  so  high  a  trust,  and  that  it  was  only 
through  faithfulness  and  careful  watching 
that  Elisha  received  the  mantle  of  Elijah ; 
neither  could  we  receive  it  in  a  state  of  care- 
less waiting,  but  we  must  watch  for  the  arising 
of  truth  in  our  own  souls,  and  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  all  diligence. 
Public  meeting  on  First-day  was  a  favored 
season;  although  the  morning  was  rainy,  a 
goodly  number  assembled,  whose  quiet  order- 
ly demeanor  bespoke  that  they  had  come  with 
a  good  intent.  After  a  time  of  solemn  silence, 
the  Master  was  pleased  to  make  Himself 
known,  and  gospel  truths  were  freely  pro- 
claimed by  several  whose  lips  seemed  touched 
as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  holy  altar. 
Towards  the  close  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  labor  and  attainments  of  a  Christian  life, 
which  was  explained  by  comparing  it  to 
natural  things ;  that  as  the  mountains  were 
formed  of  grains  of  sand,  and  the  ocean  of 
drops  of  water,  so  was  the  whole  sum  of  a 
Christian's  life  made  up  of  small  things,  such 
as  acts  of  dedication  to  the  pointings  of  duty 
in  little  things,  little  acts  of  kindness  to  our 
fellow- man,  little  acts  of  forgiveness  to  the 
erring,  and  casting  a  mantle  of  charity  over 
their  weaknesses. 

The  meeting  on  Second-day  for  the  affairs 
of  Society  was  one  to  be  remembered  :  the 
business  was  transacted  in  sisterly  love  and 
condescension.  Alter  it  was  gone  through,  a 
dear  aged  mother  addressed  us  with  much 
feeling,  telling  us  that  in  all  probability  it  was 
the  last  time  that  she  should  meet  with  us  on 
such  an  occasion.  She  endeavored  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  necessity  of  laboring  while  it 
is  day,  while,  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded 
us  ;  that  the  present  time  only  is  ours,  for  be- 
hold, the  night  eometh,  whereiu  no  man  cau 
work.    8he  eucouraged  mothers  to  a  faithful  „ 
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performance  of  their  duty  towards  their  pre- 
cious children,  and  affectionately  invited  the 
beloved  youth  to  come  forward  in  the  Lord's 
cause  while  in  the  morning  of  their  days, 
which  would  not  only  strengthen  and  enable 
them  to  bear  the  many  trials  and  crosses  in- 
cident to  human  life,  but  would  fit  and  pre- 
pare them  for  heavenly  enjoyment. 

It  was  truly  encouraging  to  see  so  many 
young  mothers  present,  accompanied  by  their 
little  ones,  and  one  of  the  number  was  enabled 
to  portray  the  great  responsibility  of  training 
the  infant  mind,  and  moulding  the  character 
for  the  higher  duties  of  life.  She  dwelt  with 
much  feeling  on  the  necessity  of  a  careful 
watchfulness  in  mothers  that  their  example 
did  not  counteract  their  precepts,  as  the  ten- 
der susceptible  mind  of  the  child  will  much 
more  likely  be  influenced  by  the  former ;  that 
it  would  be  of  no  use  for  a  mother  to  tell  the 
child  that  it  was  wrong  to  get  angry  and 
speak  unkindly,  while  her  example  was  to 
the  reverse.  It  was  truly  a  tendering  season, 
wherein  the  mantle  of  Divine  love  was  spread 
over  us,  and  we  could  say  with  the  Apostle, 
1  It  was  good  for  us  to  be  there."       E.  B. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM    THE     NOTE-BOOK    OF    A  FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Having  been  permitted  to  see  the  note-book 
of  a  teacher  of  a  First-day  School,  it  was 
found  to  contain  so  many  gems  that  the  privi- 
lege was  asked  of  transcribing  them.  They 
were  not  designed  for  publication,  as  they 
were  thought  to  have  done  their  work.  Doubt- 
less such  teachings  as  they  note,  but  which 
were  filled  out  with  communings  between 
teacher  and.  pupils  which  must  ever  remain 
unwritten,  must  have  done  a  work  which  will 
show  upon  the  future  character  and  lives  of 
the  tender  plants  thus  richly  watered,  and 
will  enable  those  who  are  so  engaged,  when 
their  stewardship  shall  be  required  of  them, 
to  say  :  "  I  have  occupied  my  talent  in  en- 
deavoring to  feed  ' thy  lambs.'  "  Will  not  the 
talent  be  found  indeed  doubled  ?  Sometimes 
the  question  is  asked  of  First-day  School 
teachers,  "  What  do  you  teach?"  and  some 
times  embarrassment  has  been  evident  at  the 
difficulty  of  answering  the  question  so  as  to 
be  fully  understood.  If  the  answer  should 
be,  "  We  endeavor  to  make  our  lessons  im- 
pressive respecting  the  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness of  goodness,"  the.  feeling  then  is  :  "  Why 
take  such  work  from  parents,  and  release 
them  from  responsibility?"  The  work  is  not 
taken  from  them,  for  there  are  numberless 
parents,  who,  if  their  voices  could  be  heard, 
would  tell  others,  as  they  have  done  the  teach- 
ers, that  they  have  assisted  them  in  their  du- 
ties to  their  children,  rendering  the  little  ones 


more  tender  and  susceptible  to  loving  teach- 
ings, and  that  they  had  felt  a  deeper  responsi- 
bility to  rest  upon  themselves.  Other  in- 
quirers respecting  the  teachings  of  these 
schools,  when  told  that  lessons  from  the  Bible 
are  taken  and  commented  upon,  are  immedi- 
ately fearful  that  outward  teaching  was  taking 
the  place  of  spiritual,  and  certain  doctrines 
and  creeds  might  be  taught,  antagonistic  to 
Friends'  views  with  regard  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  notes  may  perhaps 
lead  such  inquirers  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
sanctum,  where  teacher  and  pupils  are  linked 
lovingly  together  with  a  confidence  that  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  be  a  valuable  counsellor 
and  friend.  Sometimes  earnest  and  devoted 
teachers  feel  that  there  is  a  sympathy  ever 
open  to  them.  Again,  with  some  the  work  of 
teaching  has  been  undertaken  in  great  humil- 
ity and  fear,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  many 
teachers,  that  they  have  found  strength  for 
their  work  to  their  own  astonishment,  and 
acknowledging  the  source  from  whence  help 
came,  bave  felt  that  they  were  the  ones  that 
were  being  taught.  There  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  subject,  as  it  becomes  better 
known,  and  we  trust  there  will  be  a  caution 
felt  by  those  who  know  only  superficially  of 
its  workings,  that  they  hurt  not  by  disappro- 
val the  little  ones,  who  are  laboring  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  they  feel  to  be  right. 

Notes.  "The  subject:  The  sojourn  of  Moses 
upon  the  Mount,  and  the  evidence  upon  his 
return  that  he  had  been  with  God  ;  they  knew 
it  by  the  brightness  upon  his  face.  I  spoke 
of  this,  as  applicable  to  other  instances,  and 
quoted  the  words  of  a  little  girl,  whose  mother 
in  a  time  of  trial  had  retired  for  communion 
with  the  Source  of  Strength,  and  was  greeted 
upon  her  return  with  the  lovingly  whispered 
words  :  "  Mamma,  I  know  that  you  have  been 
with  God;  I  see  it  in  your  face."  The  times 
of  especial  rapture,  of  richest  communion,  we 
cannot  always  secure,  but  we  can  always  draw 
near  to  our  Father  to  wait  for  such ;  and 
whatever  we  receive,  we  should  cherish, — not 
seek  to  dissipate.  If  our  hearts  are  in  the 
right  state,  we  shall  always  bear  with  us  some 
evidence  thereof.  One  had,  in  alluding  to 
the  beautiful  close  of  one  whom  we  knew, 
said  :  "  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  die  as 
she  died."  I  wanted  us  to  look  at  the  subject 
in  its  right  light,  and,  while  realizing  the  un- 
certainty of  all  things  here,  yet  to  aim  to  think 
less  of  dying,  and  more  of  living.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  learn  how  to  die,  but  each 
one  of  us  can  learn  how  to  live  ;  and  if  that 
be  gained,  the  end  will  be  well.  We  think  of 
the  death-bed  scenes  we  have  witnessed,  or  of 
which  we  have  heard,  and  we  wish  that  ours 
could  be  like  these  ;  yet  these  beautiful  end- 
ings are  blessings  and  privileges  which  we 
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cannot  control,  and  which  we  cannot  learn  to 
imitate.  It  is  in  the  power  of  each  to  secure 
peace  at  the  end,  and  the  blessing  beyond  ; 
:  and  with  the  reality  of  living  so  near  to  our 
Father,  that  we  can 

"  Praise  Him  for  all  that  is  past, 
And  bless  Him  for  all  that's  to  come," 

We  shall  not  dread  the  event,  or  recoil  from 
the  name  of  death,  neither  be  inclined  to  lay 
I  too  much  stress  upon  the  manner  of  passing 
|  from  this  world.    Death  comes  to  many  un- 
I  expectedly,  and  with  no  time  for  expression  ; 

with  many,  the  mind  is  clouded,  and  the 
I  power  of  action  taken  away  ;  with  others,  the 
•  peculiarity  of  the  disease,  affecting  the  nervous 
system,  although  not  destroying  the  mental 
powers,  makes  the  clearness  and  tranquility 
manifested  in  some  an   impossibility  with 
these  ;  and  while  there  have  been  countless 
blessed  and  beautiful  passings  away,  there 
have  been  countless  others,  blest  at  the  end 
of  true  Christian  warfare,  yet  not  beautiful 
at   the   time,  in   the  sense   in  which  we 
have  been  using  the  expression.    We  cannot 
learn  how  to  die,  but  we  can  learn  how  to 
live,  and  that  will  remove  all  the  trouble. 
J     I  lingered  again  upon  John,  9th  chapter, 
verse  3,  dwelling  further  upon  the  uses  of 
trial  and  disappointment,  that  "The  works  of 
God  might   be  made  manifest."     Read  as 
references  Psalms  cxix.  67,  and  xix.  9  to  14. 
Spoke  of  the  judgments  herein  alluded  to,  as 
punishments  for  our  wrong  doing,  sometimes 
warnings  after  a  first  or  slight  transgression  ; 
to  be  desired  as  turning  us  away  from  the 
wrong,  and  bringing  the  reward  to  "  him  that 
overcoineth."    Sometimes  the  warning  may 
be  to  reveal  a  wrong  or  a  dauger  of  which  we 
were  not  aware,  as  little  children  learn  by  the 
pain  of  burning,  to  avoid  the  fire,  lamp,  <fco. 
Many  a  secret  fault  has  been  brought  to  view, 
many  a  soul  purified  by  these  judgments,  for 
transgressing  either  physical  or  moral  laws. 
Sometimes  we  can  see  why  they  come,  but 
often  we  can  only  receive  them  in  trusting 
faith,  as  trials  for  our  strength,  "  that  the 
works  of  God  may  be  made  manifest."  Their 
effect,  if  rightly  received,  must  always  be 
purifying  and  strengthening.    I  returned  to 
the  subject  of  the  blind  man  at  Siloatn,  spoke 
of  this  pool  as  connected  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
the ?d a.    Recalled  the  healing  there  performed 
as  narrated  in  chap.  5,  also  the  meaning  of 
the  name, —  House  of  Mercy, — and  the  lesson 
learned  for  ourselves:  the  fountain  of  healing 
open  for  all,  in  which  not  only  (he  first  seek- 
ing aid,  but  all  who  would,  could  be  made 
whole.    In  thi  healing  of  the  blind  man,  1 
called  attenlion  to  his  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence,,—Lhe.   requisition    upon  whioh  all  de 
pended  ;  and  in  this  connection  1  spoke  of 
Moms'  action  with  the  waters  of  Marah,  and 


recalled  the  command  given  to  Naaman,  to 
"  wash  and  be  clean."  In  no  one  of  these 
instances  was  the  act  performed  efficacious  in 
itself.  It  was  but  a  test  of  obedience,  with- 
out which  no  reward  could  be  realized. 
Matthew  ix.  29  shows  the  test :  "  According 
to  your  faith,  be  it  unto  you."  Had  they 
claimed  greater  faith  than  they  possessed,  the 
blind  eyes  could  not  then  have  been  opened. 
I  spoke  of  all  these  instances  in  the  outward 
first;  then  alluded  to  the  comparison  with 
the  inward  or  spiritual  opening  of  blind  eyes. 
Mark  viii.,  22  to  25,  is  often  dwelt  upon  in 
this  connection  ;  the  gradual  work  being  so 
clearly  pictured  therein.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  our  eyes  will  be  opened  at  once 
to  perceive  the  way  in  all  its  clearness  and 
beauty  ;  it  often  needs  that  to  have  the  vision 
cleared,  the  Healer  must  again  and  again  put 
His  hand  upon  the  eyes.  All  are  not  tried 
alike,  but  the  test  of  patience  and  faith  should 
work  in  all  for  good. 

Speaking  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  I 
turned  to  the  first  chapter  of  John,  asking 
for  an  instance  therein,  and  was  promptly  re- 
ferred (by  a  pupil)  to  Nathaniel,  verse  46, 
then  to  chap,  xx.,  where  in  like  manner  the 
clear  impression  upon  Thomas  was  noted,  the 
blessing  for  those  "  who  ha  .re  not  seen  "  (that 
is  outwardly),  and  ''  yet  have  believed,"  com- 
mented upon,  and  the  definition  of  faith  re- 
called— Hebrews  xi.  1.  Luke,  chap,  xxiw, 
afforded  another  instance,  and  the  disciples 
walking  to  Ernmaus  were  quickly  cited  (by 
pupils),  with  the  particularly  express  w 
verses,  16th  and  31st.  We  dwelt  awhile  upon 
this  walk,  the  warming  of  the  hearts  at  the 
Master's  presence,  even  though  they  knew 
Him  not;  their  cherishiug  the  feeling,  con- 
straining Him  to  tarry  with  them,  and  their 
reward, — His  being  made  known  in  "  break- 
ing of  bread,"  when  their  eyes  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  Him.  The  especial  moment 
of  rapture  passed,  but  the  refreshment  and 
comfort  remained  with  them,  and  they  were 
able  to  tell  for  the  eucourageiueut  of  others, 
"  what  things  were  done  in  the  way."  Urge! 
again,  as  I  had  done  at  other  times,  that  the 
seasons  should  not  be  neglected  in  which  we 
felt  "  our  hearts  burn  within  us."  The  good 
feeling  always  indicates  the  Master's  presence, 
and  if  we  cherish  it,  it  will  lead  to  spiritual 
refreshment  and  help.  He  is  often  walking 
with  us,  when  we  know  Him  not  ;  but  let  Ql 
always  keep  our  hearts  ready  for  the  recog- 
nition, keep  the  heart  warm  towards  Him, 
and  ready  to  burn  at  His  coining." 

These  extracts  might  be  extended  greatly, 
the  value  ami  proeiousnes*  of  silent  waiting 
upon  God  being  made  particularly  impreesh 
but  we  trust  that  enough  hai  been  gifett  to 
show  that  the  tenor  of  such  teaching  is  to 
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draw  the  young  mind  to  love  the  truth  that 
is  the  foundation  of  our  faith.  "The  Word 
is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  heart."  'Tis  true, 
all  teachers  have  not  the  experience  mani- 
fested by  the  one  from  whose  note-book  I 
have  copied,  but  there  are  Conferences,  in 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  but  ear- 
nest and  devoted  ones  are  encouraged ;  and 
doing  the  little  their  hands  find  to  do,  they 
advance  in  knowledge  of  the  best  things. 
Would  that  all  could  join  in  bidding  them 
God-speed !  M. 
10th  mo.  28,  1870. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Of  late  I  have  very  often  felt,  as  if  the  high- 
est state  that  man  is  capable  of  attaining,  is 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence. 
This  is  of  value,  and  though  under  it  we  may 
feel  our  poverty  and  weakness  to  be  great, 
even  so  great  that  we  feel  that  no  good  thing 
dwelt  in  us,  yet,  my  child,  if  this  be  thy  lot, 
rest  assured  thou  art  not  cast  off  from  under 
the  Father's  care.  Jesus  said,  "  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Other  blessings,  too,  rich  blessings 
are  promised  to  the  meek,  to  the  mourner,  to 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, to  the  merciful  and  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
Now  for  a  self-examination.  Are  we  "poor  in 
spirit."  mourning  on  account  of  our  shortcom- 
ings ?  Do  we  feel  that  we  have  no  might  of  our 
own?  Do  we  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness rather  than  for  the  bread  that  per- 
isheth  ?  Are  we  merciful,  and  do  we  labor 
after  purity  of  heart  ?  If,  in  this  examination, 
we  find  that  all  our  answers  cannot  be  in  the 
affirmative,  what  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to 
labor  after  a  state  of  increased  watchfulness 
and  passiveness  under  the  operations  of  the 
heavenly  leaven,  which,  if  allowed  to  work, 
will^surely  bring  even  the  whole  man  into  its 
own  nature.  When  the  child-like  state  is  wit- 
nessed by  any  of  the  children  of  men,  it  is 
then  they  are  set  in  the  midst,  with  the  lan- 
guage, "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Thy  letter  has  just  arrived.  I  feel  my  weak- 
ness as  a  correspondent,  but,  stimulated  by 
love,  I  give  such  as  I  have,  remembering  the 
exhortation,  "  from  the  needy  turn  not  thou 
away."  Though  my  offering  may  be  but  as 
the  widow's  mite,  it  may  answer  its  appointed 
purpose. 

I  am  persuaded,  my  dear  friend,  that  there 
is  nothing  worthy  of  our  pursuit  but  to  obtain 


the  favor  of  God,  and  that  this  can  only  be 
our  happy  experience  by  obeying  His  com- 
mands. Even  when  very  repugnant  to  our 
natures,  there  is  every  encouragement  to  be 
faithful,  for  He  richly  rewards  all  who  are. 
May  we  be  attentive  to  all  the  dictates  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  I  think  many  have  sustained 
a  loss  by  not  obeying  the  command,  "Salute 
no  one  by  the  way."  There  are  seasons  when 
the  growth  of  the  best  life  is  promoted  by  at- 
tention to  this  injunction,  and  yet  there  is 
need  of  care  on  this  hand  also ;  for  we  are  so- 
cial beings,  and  have  social  duties  to  perform. 
If,  in  our  social  visiting,  we  are  careful  to  keep 
within  the  preserving  influence  of  heavenly 
Love,  neither  the  wine  nor  the  oil  will  be 
hurt,  but  we  will  often,  even  without  knowing 
it,  be  instrumental  in  lifting  up  the  heavy- 
hearted,  and  in  strengthening  those  who  may 
be  ready  to  faint.  Let  us,  under  all  circum- 
stances, remember  that  it  is  to  the  waiting 
state,  a  renewal  of  strength  is  promised.  And 
this  waiting,  retired  state  may  be  known  as 
fully  when  mingling  with  our  friends  socially, 
as  when  outwardly  retired  and  alone.  I  have 
joy  in  believing  £hat  the  language,  "When 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when 
thou  hast  shut  the  door,"  <fec,  admits  of  a 
spiritual  understanding,  and  that  the  command 
can  be  obeyed,  whatever  circumstances  may 
surround  it. 
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MARRIED. 

READ— KENDALL.— On  the  4th  of  Tenth  month, 
1870,  under  the  care  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting, 
Frank  Read,  formerly  of  Bristol,  England,  to  Mary 
Louisa  Kendall,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

MORRIS — WHITE. — On  the  13th  of  Tenth  month, 
1870,  under  the  care  of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Samuel  Morris,  of  Valley  Trap,  to  Ruth  Anna  White, 
daughter  of  John  White,  of  Londonderry ;  all  of 
Chester  County. 

LONGrSTRETH —  LONGSTRETH. —  At  German- 
town,  on  the  25th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  John  L.  Long- 
streth,  to  Rachel  O.,  daughter  of  Lydia  and  the  late 
Thos.  B.  Longstreth,  all  of  Philadelphia. 


JONES. — On  the  12th  of  Second  month,  1870,  at 
her  residence  near  Camden,  Jay  Co.,  Iod.,  Lydia 
V.,  wife  of  John  D.  Jones,  and  daughter  of  Jesse 
aud  Lydia  Vare,  formerly  of  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
the  73d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Camden  Pre- 
parative and  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
memory  of  our  dear  friend  is  very  precious.  She 
possessed  an  amiable  and  gentle  spirit,  which  she 
manifested  through  her  last  severe  illness,  in  bear- 
ing her  intense  sufferings  with  great  Christian  forti- 
tude and  resignation. 

BIRDS  ALL.— Near  Balbec,  Jay  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
5th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  at  her  residence,  Ann  P., 
wife  of  William  P.  BirdsaD,  and  daughter  of  Nathan 
and  Hannah  Graves,  formerly  of  Delaware,  in  her 
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53d  year  ;  a  member  of  Camden  and  White  Water 
Monthly  Mesting.  Through  an  illness  of  intense 
suffering,  she  was  resigned  and  patient,  and  often 
desired  her  husband  and  son  to  rely  on  Divine 
power,  which  would  support  them  through  their 
afflictions.  Thus  has  passed  away  one  whose  quiet 
demeanor  and  comforting  words  to  the  afflicted  will 
be  long  cherished  by  a  large  number  of  friends  and 
neighbors.  To  the  poor  and  offcast,  her  charities 
and  sympathies  w^re  particularly  extended. 

MOUNCE.— At  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Tenth  month 
23d,  1870,  Anna,  wife  of  Peter  Mounce,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Piles  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting. 

STACKHOUSE.— At  her  residence  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  Ann,  wife  of 
Henry  W.  Stackhouse  and  daughter  of  William 
Satterthwaite,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

COOK. — At  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Lewisa 
Brosius.  Knox  Township,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  19th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  Caleb  Cook,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  and  resided  near  Salem  for  the  past  35  years. 


I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely  !  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy  ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard,  sonorous  cadences  !  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
li  to  the  ear  of  faith.  — Wordsworth. 


LOVE  FOR  HUMANITY. 

The  obligation  to  cherish  a  sentiment  of 
affection  towards  mankind  appears  at  the 
first  glance  so  difficult  a  task,  that  we  are 
usually  content  to  affirm  it  as  a  duty,  without 
making  any  special  efforts  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  easy  to  love  our  kindred,  to  be 
grateful  to  those  who  aid  us,  to  honor  genius 
and  worth  ;  but  to  respect  all  men,  to  love 
the  unworthy,  and  to  esteem  those  of  whom 
we  are  ignorant,  seems  so  impracticable  an 
undertaking,  that  we  shrink  from  attempting 
it.  Were  this  the  case,  however,  it  would  at 
once  cease  to  be  a  duty,  as  nothing  is  ever 
required  of  us  which  we  cannot  perform  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  important  that  the  ground  of 
this  obligation  should  be  examined.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  no  direct  control  over  our 
affections.  No  effort  of  the  will  can  compel 
the  heart  to  love.  That  emotion  must  be  in- 
voluntary, and  its  whole  value  is  in  its  spon- 
taneity. Yet  this  docs  not  absolve  us  from 
the  obligation.  There  are  duties  which,  if 
performed,  will  so  act.  upon  the  affections  M 
to  create  the  love  that  is  due  J  and  it  is  in 
these  indirect  but  efficient  methods,  that  the 
moans  ol"  fulfilling  this  obligation  are  found. 
In  the  family,  if  love,  between  parents  Mid 
children  or  brothers  aud sisters,  fails  to  warm 


and  elevate,  it  is  because  the  duties  are  not 
performed  that  belong  to  the  various  rela- 
tions of  the  household.  Let  these  be  con- 
scientiously fulfilled,  and  the  affection  which 
was  obstructed  by  selfishness  will  flow  in  rich 
streams,  ennobling  every  life.  So  with  the 
love  that  we  owe  to  others,  though  we  cannot 
by  any  volition  call  it  into  existence,  yet  by 
carefully  observing  the  duties  that  belong  to 
the  relation— whether  it  be  that  of  neighbor, 
friend  or  fellcw-citizen— affection  will  surely 
follow. 

Equally  does  this  trutj^  apply  to  the  love 
we  owe  to  humanity  at  large.  The  bond  of 
union  between  man  and  man  is  that  of  mu- 
tual respect,  and  there  are  two  courses  which, 
if  carefully  observed,  will  implant  within  us 
that  respect  for  every  human  being  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  love  we  owe  to  humani- 
ty. One  of  these  is  a  consideration  of  the 
real  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  the  other  a 
performance  of  all  the  acts  of  kindness  and 
good-will  that  are  within  our  power.  One 
need  of  our  times  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
real  worth  of  man. 

The  honor  so  generally  accorded  to  great 
men  is  apt  to  be  at  the  expense  of  all  ethers, 
but,  rightly  regarded,  these  would  exalt  our 
estimate  of  the  whole  race,  as  showing  some 
glimpses  of  the  power  which  exists  in  it,  and 
may  be  developed  to  <ar  greater  extent.  We 
reverence  childhood,  because  it  contains  the 
germs  of  all  that  is  noble  in  man,  and  we 
should  likewise  honor  every  man  as  holding 
within  him  the  principle  of  growth,  which  in 
its  further  developments  so  greatly  excites 
our  admiration.  The  sense  of  duty,  the  pow- 
er of  discerning  and  choosing  between  right 
and  wrong,  inherent  in  every  man,  is  the 
highest  faculty  of  which  we  can  conceive,  and 
may  well  serve  to  bind  us  in  a  common 
brotherhood.  Before  this  great  and  univers- 
al possession  all  distinctions  of  wealth  or 
greatness  will  fade. 

Such  reflections,  if  cherished,  and  carried 
out,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  a  respect  for  hu- 
manity, that  will  prove  a  fruitful  source  of 
t'he  love  which  we  owe  to  our  race.  Hut 
there  is  another  and  more  potent  means  of 
strengthening  that  affection,  which  consists 
in  active  efforts  for  the  good  of  all.  Proba- 
bly there  is  no  one  who  fully  exerts  <»//  the 
power  he  possesses  in  any  direction  ;  but  in 
the  way  of  benefiting  our  race,  we  all  come 
grea'Jy  short  of  our  possibilities.  Those  im- 
mediately around  us  claim  our  first  regard, 
and  the  duties  of  friendship  and  citizenship 
bring  their  own  reward.  Hut  we  also  have 
obligations  towards  those  far  removed  from 
us  by  distance  and  by  character.  Where  our 
presence  cannot  go,  our  charities  may.  and  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy  knows  no  limit  of  space. 
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Especially  to  those  who  may  seem  to  have 
forfeited  their  claim  to  our  regard  by  their 
misdeeds,  do  we  owe  duties,  which,  if  fulfilled, 
will  excite  within  us  the  sentiments  of  com- 
passion and*  love.  Virtue  is  like  a  ladder, 
upon  which  all  who  are  above  should  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  below.  The  spirit  of 
love  for  humanity  will  enable  us  to  exert  a 
power  in  raising  the  fallen  or  aiding  the  des- 
titute, that  can  never  be  put  forth  by  those 
who  look  down  upon  them  with  haughty  su- 
periority. This  respect  and  love  for  humani- 
ty will  be  a  great  n^eans  of  developing  and 
improving  the  race  and  increasing  its  happi- 
ness.— Public  Ledger. 

RAILROAD  ACROSS  THE  ANDES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  progress  is  being 
made  with  a  scheme  for  crossing  the  South 
American  continent  by  a  railway,  which  may 
rival,  if  not  surpass  in  actual  utility  the 
great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line  across  the 
North  American  continent.  An  engineer, 
Mr.  Rossetti,  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  survey 
the  passes  of  the  Andes,  and  his  report  appears 
to  bring  the  undertaking  within  practicable 
compass.  By  the  pass  of  the  Planchon  or 
Teno  communication  may  be  established  be- 
tween existing  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
Andes  by  a  connecting  line  of  about  1000 
miles  (1,651  kilometres)  in  length.  The 
highest  elevation  reached  will  be  3,300  me- 
tres, and  apparently  there  will  only  be  one 
very  difficult  section  in  the  Vargara  ravine, 
where  there  is  a  difference  of  level  of  790  me- 
tres in  a  distance  of  10  kilometres,  which 
gives  a  grade  of  70  in  1,000.  Thus  the  un- 
dertaking will  not  be  on  the  scale  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  undertaking,  either  for 
length  or  the  number  of  the  difficult  engineer- 
ing works.  The  whole  cost  is  calculated  at 
about  6,000,000/  sterling,  that  is  about  6,000/ 
per  mile,  of  which  the  greater  portion  will  be 
in  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  has  prosecuted  the  survey,  about  a 
fifth  only  of  the  expense  or  1,200,000/  falling 
to  the  Government  of  Chili.  No  doubt, 
small  as  the  work  comparatively  is,  it  may 
still  be  too  costly  for  any  traffic  that  may 
come  upon  it ;  but  there  are  many  objects  of 
public  utility  that  would  be  served.  The 
Argentine  Republic,  we  believe,  has  great 
expectations,  both  from  the  emigration  which 
is  likely  to  flow  into  its  great  West,  and  the 
richness  of  the  mining  districts  which  will  be 
opened  up.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
besides  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
coasts,  and  the  route  would  almost  certainly 
command  the  mail  and  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween Peru  and  Chili  and  Europe — possibly 
would  supply  another  practicable  road  to 


and  from  our  Australian  colonies.  The 
original  projectors  of  a  railway  over  the 
Andes  had  at  least  the  latter  among  their 
objects.  The  line,  it  is  said,  would  tak3 
four  years  to  execute,  but  the  Argentine  Re- 
public will  be  surer  of  success  if  they  do  not 
try  to  go  even  so  fast  as  that,  but  gradually 
extend  their  railways  to  the  West. — Econo- 
mist. 


"  Let  all  thy  actions  and  desires  be  gov- 
erned by  an  internal  principle  of  rectitude. 
Keep  thy  mental  eye  fixed  on  this  immutable 
guide,  the  Light  of  Truth  manifested  writhin 
thee, — so  shalt  thou  step  safely  along  in  thy 
walk  through  life,  and  witness  preservation 
from  innumerable  snares  and  dangers,  that 
await  the  inattentive  mind." 


From  the  Americau  Naturalist. 
THE  SEA- WEEDS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
BY  JOHN  L.  RUSSELL. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  ocean, . 
like  those  of  the  drier  portions  of  the  earth, 
are  subject  to  a  similar  order  of  distribution. 
The  most  common  collector  of  plants  become 
soon  aware  that  there  are  kinds  which  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  ordinary  places,  and  i 
soon  learns  to  set  a  value  on  those  which 
rarely  occur  to  him.    He  also  desires  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  his  observations  so  as  to  em- 
brace different  latitudes,  or  to  obtain  the  same 
results  by  ascending  lofty  mountain  heights. , 
So  the  collector  of  sea-weeds  does  not  confine 
himself  to  particular  districts,  but  endeavors,  , 
either  by  personal  inspection  or  else  through  i 
the  labor  and  courtesy  of  others,  to  ascertain  i 
what  forms,  seemingly  familiar  or  entirely 
diverse,  may  grow  abroad.  The  deeper  sound- 
ings of  the  ocean-beds,  like  the  higher  eleva-  • 
tions  of  the  land,  afford  him  a  greater  varie- 
ty, affected  by  different  causes,  which  in  their 
natural  course  produce  different  results. 

The  general  plan  of  vegetable  life,  especial-  • 
ly  in  the  lower  plants,  seems  to  point  to  con- 
stant modification  of  some  one  typical  form, , 
and  this  modification  appears  to  have  its  ori-  ■ 
gin  in  climatic  influences.  It  becomes  a  most 
fascinating  study  to  endeavor  to  join  the  sepa- 
rate and  divided  links  so  as  to  possess,  in  a 
series  of  specimens,  the  probable  method  of 
development  which  nature  has  thus  instituted.. 
Let  me  endeavor  to  adapt  this  idea  to  the 
thoughts  of  this  present  essay,  and  arrange 
to  some  extent  the  sea-weeds  (Algce)  of  our 
own  and  of  foreign  or  distant  coasts  together. 
Let  us  see  in  what  kinds  there  are  correspond- 
ing ones;  and  when  we  select  some  choice 
specimen  from  the  beach-drift,  or  pluck  it 
from  the  rocks,  endeavor  to  tell  on  what  dis- 
tant strand  it  is  obedient  to  the  pulsing 
waves,  or  perchance  attracts  other  eyes. 
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The  coast  of  New  England  presents  as  great  a 
diversity  in  outline  and  in  character  as  per- 
haps can  be  found  in  the  same  length  of  the 
Atlantic  shore.    We  have  here  the  deep  in- 
'.  lets  like  Norwegian  fiords  in  Maine  ;  the  bold 
rocky  promontories  of  Massachusetts  varied 
with  the  almost  level  and  smooth  sands  of 
the  South.     The  noblest  in  size,  as  well  as 
most  beautiful  in  color  and  features,  are  the 
algse  which  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
this  wide  range.  The  would-be  successful  col- 
lector must  resort  to  the  dredging  apparatus, 
and  like  the  shell  collector  needs  a  strong 
arm  and  abundance  of  patient  toil  to  serve 
him  ;  else  he  must  wait  some  violent  storm, 
which  shall  break  from  their  deeper  moorings 
those  more  valuable  weeds  which  only  can 
grow  perfectly  and  develop  themselves  entire- 
ly far  below  the  surface,  where  the  sun's  rays 
but  feebly  penetrate  and  the  water  h  of  a 
nearly  uniform  temperature.    Some  wonder- 
ful waifs  are  occasionally  met  with  in  this 
way  by  visiting  the  beaches  and  picking  over 
the  waste  with   scrupulous  care.     In  the 
warmer  waters  of  the  Southern  States,  like 
those  on  the  Florida  Keys,  there  may  be 
sought  singular  kinds  resembling  corals,  for 
which  they  were  formerly  mistaken  by  La- 
mouroux,  some  of  exquisite  beauty  in  design 
and  shape.   Some  of  these  are  found  growing 
from  the  base  of  a  Gorgonia  or  sea- fan,  and 
secreting  from  the  ocean  their  covering  of 
lime.    And  others  of  richest  green  creep  over 
the  sand  beneath  the  water,  and  throw  up  a 
•  turf  as  verdant  as  that  which  clothes  the 
most  luxuriant  pastures.    This  field  of  bo- 
tanical enquiry  is  yet  open,  and  many  a  de- 
sirable harvest  can  be  reaped,  from  season  to 
season,  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  and 
the  yet  undiscovered  or  little  known  species 
of  New  England  attract  the  deserved  atten- 
tion of  the  casual  visitor  or  of  the  sedulous 
student. 

Let  then  the  season  be  summer,  the  warm 
days  of  June,  wnen  many  people  as  natural- 
ly resort  to  the  seaside  as  if  the  custom  were 
instinctive  and  migratory.  To  some  the 
scenery  is  the  same  and  familiar,  and  the  cool 
air  is  the  main  thing  to  be  realized  ;  to  others, 
though  familiar  yet  ever  new,  and  to  others 
every  object,  however  minute,  is  novel.  The 
very  rocks  and  cliffs  are  different  in  looks, 
composition  and  general  features;  (he  Band 
Composed  of  curious  minerals,  tiny  shells  and 
comminuted  fragments  ;  the  wild  flowers 
weird  and  unusual;  the  thick  leaved  :ind  prick- 
ly Seeded  plants  thriving  within  (he  spraj'i 
reach;  the  beach  cumbered  with  prodnotiuni 
of  the  sea  —  mineral,  animal,  vegetable — 

thrown  in  wild  confusion.  Who.  for  (he  Bill 
time,  is  not.  moved  with  wonder  al  these  sea- 
weeds?    Who  would  nol  wish  to  beeonie  bet- 


ter acquainted?  And  no  wonder  so  many 
are  gathered,  floated  out  into  shape,  dried, 
pressed  and  carefully  laid  away,  silent  wit- 
nesses that  beauty  and  utility  are  often  com- 
bined where  little  dreamed  of.  The  interest 
increases  with  each  coming  season  ;  the  prac- 
tised eye  soon  learns  to  discriminate;  the  cul- 
tivated taste  finds  the  most  propitious  time 
of  the  year  for  collecting,  and  such  trifles, 
employed  at  first  to  while  away  an  hour  or 
two,  are  often  found  indispensable  and  aux- 
iliary to  the  very  enjoyment  of  life. 

Suppose  we  start  on,  a  walk  for  some 
gravelly  beach  contiguous  to  some  town  or 
city,  and  removed  from  it  by  the  interventions 
of  wild  pastures,  rocky  and  almost  desolate, 
or  by  some  level,  wide  extended  marsh.  At 
any  season  of  the  year,  when  walking  is  prac- 
ticable, the  botanist  who  accompanies  you, 
can  point  out  abundant  objects  of  interest 
long  before  you  come  within  sea  range.  The 
intervening  space  proves  not  so  dreary  on 
desolate  as  it  appears,  for  often  our  most  in- 
teresting and  best  friends  have  the  rudest  ex- 
terior. Perhaps  he  knows  something  about 
the  lichens,  those  dull  green,  grayish,  yellow, 
bright  orange,  black  crusts,  scales,  fringes, 
torn,  ragged  felts  ;  or  perchance  those  dry. 
crisp,  brittle,  crimson  tipped,  blunt  tipped, 
sharp  pointed,  branching  anomalies  which 
cover  many  an  acre  of  sterility  where  nothing 
else  grows,  and  where  the  surfaces  of  ro  ks 
and  the  rough  bark  of  trees  cannot  offer  them 
any  chance.  He  will  be  able  to  introduce 
you  through  these  desiccated  and  seemingly 
lifeless  plants,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
first  forms  of  vegetation  which  appeared  on 
the  dry  and  solid  earth,  to  the  wonderful  and 
more  grotesque,  more  developed,  sometimes 
enormous  sea-weeds  which,  at  the  birth  of 
Creation,  sprung  into  activity  as  plants  in  the 
"  waters  which  covered  the  face  of  the  deep." 
Nay,  you  need  not  heed  these  unless  you 
choose,  although  within  every  one  of  them 
lies  enfolded  a  wondrous  tale,  locking  up  in 
the  recesses  of  their  natures,  health  and  heal- 
ing and  joy.  Notice  too  as  you  walk,  the  fair 
flowers  springing  up  on  every  tide.  If  au- 
tumn, or  early  winter,  a  bright  October's  day 
or  a  green  Christmas,  you  may  yet  find  for 
your  admiration  such  seed-vessels,  such  starry 
calyces,  such  feathered  dow  n,  such  inimitable 
trifles  ns  no  gold  could  purchase  or  art  fabri- 
cate. 

Such  rough  and  confused  pasture  lands  lie 
between  Uockport  and  the  sea  ;  between 
Gloucester,  between  Marblehend,  Cohasset, 
Seituate  and  many  famous  places,  and  the 
beating  ocean.  Hy  the  very  marge  of  oue 
such  beach  I  have  found  plants  seen  nowhere 
else  by  me  except  on  mountain  sides.  Think 
of  Rock  port  in  July,  lovely  in  the  masses  of 
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mountain  laurel,  and  this  fine  native  shrub 
opening  its  clusters  of  flowers  within  sight  of 
the  very  sea.  From  the  land  side  the  very 
odors  of  Araby  the  Blest  come  over  the  Man- 
chester and  Gloucester  waters  from  the  mag- 
nolia, and  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  returning 
fisherman.  The  very  rocks,  worn  smooth  by 
the  surf  and  rounded  and  polished,  extends 
just  so  far  inland,  which  the  closely  attached 
lichen  defines  by  its  persistence  in  bright  yel- 
low colors  in  the  strict  line  of  terrestrial  and 
maritime  growth.  They  stand  there  patient 
sentinels  to  denote  that  the  floods  shall  no 
more  cover  the  earth  ;  the  lichen  the  earth's 
plant,  and  the  alga  the  sea's  plant,  approxi- 
mate and  almost  kiss  each  other  in  approach. 
Nothing  higher  in  the  scale  of  organization 
ventures  so  near ;  not  the  sedge,  bulrush,  or 
hardiest  grass  dare  grow  so  close  to  the  waves. 
Nor  are  lichen  and  alga  far  removed  in  con- 
sanguity  ;  in  structural  difference  something  ; 
some  more  exposure  to  sun  and  rain,  to  snow 
and  ice,  to  heat  and  cold,  in  existence  and 
continued  individual  life  vastly  more  in  favor 
of  the  little  crusted  slow-growing  lichen,  pa- 
tient, untiring,  serenely  beautiful,  doing  by 
day  and  night  its  usual  work  and  breaking 
down  the  hardest  and  most  obdurate  rock 
formations  by  the  gentlest  persuasion  of  its 
constant  presence  to  aid  the  atmospheric 
influences. 

The  algse  are  so  diverse  in  their  forms,  and 
so  many  in  number,  computing  only  the  pre- 
cise kinds  or  species,  to  say  nothing  of  innu- 
merable varieties,  many  of  which  have  been 
separately  and  minutely  described,  that  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  labor  of  finding  out 
what  they  are  it  has  been  found  best  to  divide 
them  into  three  great  groups  known  by  the 
color  of  their  seed-vessels.  But  as  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  their  seed  vessels,  or 
even  those  minuter  parts  which  though  not 
seeds  serve  for  similar  purposes,  because  like 
other  plants,  and  what  we  call  flowers  or 
flowering  plants,  these  too  have  particular 
seasons  of  the  year  when  they  produce  them, 
so  to  look  for  strawberries  after  the  vines  have 
done  bearing  would  be  precisely  like  looking 
for  seed-vessels  on  sea- weeds  when  they  had 
passed  the  season.  Some  kinds,  too,  like  some 
other  and  higher  plants,  never  bear  any  seeds 
in  our  latitudes,  but  such  seed  bearing  plants 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Fortunately  in 
this  dilemna  the  chances  of  success  are  in  our 
favor,  and  the  usual  color  of  the  sea-weed 
corresponds  with  the  color  of  the  seed  it 
bears.  The  rosy  or  red  seeded  algse  are  usu- 
ally the  most  popular  because  the  prettiest ; 
but  others,  even  the  black  or  fuscous  seeded 
algse  have  many  claims  on  our  attention.  I 
will  venture,  however,  to  set  both  these  kinds 
aside  for  awhile,  and  speak  first  of  the  green- 


seeded  algae,  the  C hlorospermoe,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  books. 

(To  be  continued.) 
SLATE  PENCILS. 

Twenty  years  ago  all  the  slate  pencils  used 
were  manufactured  in  Germany,  which  then 
supplied  America  with  this  commodity.  In 
1850,  there  was  a  young  man  living  in  West 
Rutland,  Vt.,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  dis- 
covered a  supply  of  stone  for  making  a  first- 
class  article  of  slate  pencils.  He  began  by 
whittling  out  the  pencils  and  selling  them  to 
school  children.  Being  a  better  article  than 
that  for  sale  in  the  stores,  he  found  a  ready 
sale  for  all  he  could  whittle  out. 

This  quarry  of  slate  pencil  stone  was  sit- 
uated in  a  large  ravine,  four  miles  north  of 
Castleton,  Vt.,  near  Bomoseen  Lake.  The 
la"nd  on  which  it  was  situated  was  for  sale  at 
one  hundred  dollars.  He  purchased  it,  and 
began  operations  by  sawing  out  the  pencils 
and  whittling  them  round. 

The  business  of  making  them  grew  im- 
mensely on  his  hands,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  keep  a  clean  order  book. 

Machinery  was  invented  to  facilitate  the 
process,  which  enormously  increases  the  pro- 
duction of  pencils.     At  present  the  quarry 
and  mills  are  owned  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany.   They  are  valued  at  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.    From  fifty  to  one  hundred  I 
thousand  pencils  are  turned  out  daily,  and  I 
upward  of  a  hundred  hands  are  employed  in  t 
the  quarry  and  in  the  mill. 

After  the  stone  is  quarried  it  passes  through 
four  processes  before  it  is  made  into  pencils. 
It  is  sawn  into  rectangular  blocks  five  inches 
by  seven,  and  split  by  hand  into  slabs  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth,  which  are  carefully 
assorted.  These  slabs  pass  through  a  machine 
which  shaves  them  all  to  the  uniform  thick- 
ness of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  when  they  are 
ready  for  the  final  process. 

The  machinery  for  reducing  these  slabs  to 
pencils,  consists  of  iron  plates  fitted  to  receive  i 
them,  fastened  to  an  endless  chain  which  i 
passes  over  rollers  at  either  end. 

These  plates,  of  which  there  are  about  I 
twenty  on  a  chain,  each  receive  a  slab,  and  as 
it  passes  from  one  roller  to  the  other  the  pen- 
cils are  cut  and  rounded  out  half  way  to  com- 
pletion by  semi-circular  knives;  a  dozen  dif-i 
ferent  sets  of  knives  being  firmly  fastened 
above  them. 

The  slabs  are  then  turned  over  and  passed 
back  through  another  machine  exactly  simi- 
lar, and  a  perfect  pencil  is  the  product. 

They  are  couuted  out  by  children  and 
packed  one  huudred  in  a  box.    The  pencils 
are  sold  by  the  manufacturers  at  half  a  cent  | 
a  piece  or  fifty  cents  a  box,  or  ten  times  the  1 
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cost  of  slate  pencils  in  Germany,  where  one 
thousand  can  be  bought  for  less  than  fifty  < 
cents.  Being  made  from  a  superior  article  of  \ 
stone  they  are  used  throughout  the  United  j 
Stases  in  preference  to  those  imported  from  S 
Germany. 

The  slate  pencil  business,  like  the  pin  busi- 
ness, is  a  small  one  in  itself,  but  becomes  large  i 
where  it  is  necessary  to  supply  all  the  school 
children  in  America  with  pencils.    Twenty  j 
years  ago  the  whole  idea  of  it  was  in  the  brain  j 
of  a  young  Yankee  boy.    To  day  it  is  a  busi- 
ness involving  over  a  quarter  million   of  i 
money.    It  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  profitable  business,  as  this  is  the  only  quarry  j 
and  slate  pencil  mill  in  the  United  States. 

Besides  manufacturing  the  pencils  the  firm 
have  a  mill  for  grinding  the  stone  to  flour, ' 
bolting  it  finer  than  fine  flour,  to  be  used  in  j 
the  process  of  manufacturing  paper,  especially 
wall  paper.  This  flour  sells  for  twenty  dollars 
a  ton.  The  stone  from  which  the  pencils  are 
made  contains  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  more 
than  the  stone  from  which  slate  pencils  are 
manufactured  in  Scotland.  The  company 
are  putting  up  buildings,  and  will  soon  be 
manufacturing  alum  on  a  large  scale. — Sci. 
Amer. 


TWO  HOMES. 

Two  homes  among  the  mountains  stood, 

And  both  had  goodly  lands  ; 
One  looked  upon  the  inland  fields, 

One  watched  the  white  beached  sands, 

And  caught  from  south  and  caught  from  north 

A  view  of  misty  hills, 
And  river-threaded  valleys  flecked 

With  busy,  toiling  mills. 

•One  house  stood  forth  as  if  it  scorned 

The  shrinking  orchard's  shade  ; 
And  straight  and  trim  from  door  to  gate 

The  smooth  brick  walk  was  laid. 

No  flowers  bloomed  ;  the  lawn  was  smooth 

As  velvet  from  the  loom  ; 
And  down  the  lane  some  poplars  stocd 

In  stiff  and  stately  gloom. 

The  robin  at  his  peril  sang 

Among  the  cherry  trees  ; 
The  very  corn  fields  seemed  to  hate 

The  free  and  easy  breeze. 

The  cows  were  of  superior  breed, 

The  horses  strong  and  sleek  ; 
The  good  wife — ever  at  her  work — 

A  woman  sad  and  meek. 

The  man  himself  an  honest  man, 
Whose  children  knew  the  birch  ; 

Hard- working,  sober,  fair  In  deal, 
And  always  prompt  at  ol  inch. 

The  other  home,  through  bloom  and  bough, 

Played  bo  peep  with  the  s<«;i  ; 
'Round  columned  porch  the  Ji  ssi-mine  sweet 

Crept  green  and  fragrantly. 


The  birds  came  fearlessly  to  stay, 

And  white  hands,  deft  and  fairy, 
To  warbled  song  and  step  of  health, 

Made  butter  in  the  dairy. 
The  simple  rooms  were  sweet  and  rich 

With  gleanings  from  the  wood, 
The  hills,  the  sea,  and  everything 

Of  beauty  and  of  good. 
The  poet's  book,  the  artist's  gem, 

Each  for  its  own  high  sake, 
And  the  gladsome  music  everywhere 

Which  happy  children  make. 
One  man  his  austere  precepts  held 

E'en  higher  than  his  gold, 
Yet  lived,  beneath  his  thrift  and  calm, 

Impoverished  and  cold. 
The  other  shed  an  influence  sweet, 

Nor  felt,  nor  knew  the  thrall, 
For  one  loved  God  in  church  and  creed, 

And  one  loved  God  in  all. 

—Hearth  and  Home. 


THE  FATHERLESS. 
Speak  softly  to  the  fatherless, 

And  check  the  harsh  reply 
That  sends  the  crimson  to  the  cheek, 

The  tear-drop  to  the  eye, 
They  have  a  weight  of  loneliness 

In  this  cold  world  to  bear  ; 
Then  gently  raise  the  tender  bud, 

The  drooping  floweret  spare. 
Speak  kindly  to  the  fatherless  ; 

The  lowliest  of  the  band 
God  holdeth,  as  the  waters, 

In  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 
'Tis  sad  to  see  life's  evening  sun 

Go  down  in  sorrow's  shroud  ; 
But  sadder  still  when  morning's  dawn 

Is  darkened  by  a  cloud. 
Look  mildly  on  the  fatherless  : 

Ye  may  havr;  power  to  while 
Their  hearts  from  sadden'd  memory 

By  the  magic  of  a  smile. 
Deal  gently  with  these  little  ones  ; 

Be  pitiful  ;  and  He, 
The  Friend  and  Father  of  us  all, 

Shall  gently  deal  with  thee.  Lynch. 
—  Exchange  Paper. 

IN  LATE  AUTUMN. 
Primrose  aud  cowslip  have  I  gathered  here, 
Anemone  and  hiding  violet, 
When  April  sang  the  Spring  song  of  the  year  : 
Now  all  is  changed  ;  the  Autumn  day  is  wet 
With  clouds  blown  from  the  west,  and  vapors  fold 
Over  the  dropping  woods  and  vaesmt  wold  ; 
The  latest  flower  of  the  field  is  dead  ; 
The  birds  that  sang  to  me  nre  mute  or  fled, 
Save  one  that  like  a  larger  berry  clings 
On  the  green  holly  bush,  and  sings  and  sings 
A  farewell  to  the  sun  that,  low  and  pale, 
Lighters  a  wild  sky  like  I  distal  t  lire  ; 
The  wind  beats  on  the  tree-tops  like  a  flail, 
And  strews  the  red  leaves  in  the  pools  and  mire. 

—  Cornhill  Magasim. 

Bb  good,  my  dear,  and  let  who  will  be  olerer : 

l>o  nobb'  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long  : 
And  bo  make  life,  death,  and  the  vtat  Forever 
One  grand,  eweet  song.       —Charto  Kimq$U^. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  POLITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  TREES. 

The  Government  of  India  will,  we  imagine, 
be  very  soon  compelled  to  perform  one  of  those 
acts  of  high-handed  but  intelligent  and  benefi- 
cent despotism,  which  are  the  justifications  of 
its  rule.    Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  as  to 
the  meaning  of  symptoms  which  we  have 
watched  closely  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  highest  virtue  of  our  rule  on  that 
continent  is  itself  introducing  a  new  and  most 
serious  evil.    We  have  established  and  are 
maintaining  throughout  India  a  security  for 
life  and  property  formerly  unknown,  and  that 
security  has  been  followed  by  a  steady  increase 
in  population,  the  extent  of  which  is  still  only 
guessed  at,  but  which  will  one  day  be  found 
to  be  as  great  as  the  increase  in  any  race,  ex- 
cept only  the  one  which  speaks  English.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  population  live  by  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  the*m asses  of  agriculturalists,  as 
they  increase,  press  more  and  more  upon  the 
wild  lands,  swarm  up  the  hills,  pare  away  the 
jungle,  and  sure  of  their  crop,  whatever  its 
value,  cultivate  almost  as  closely  as  Chinese. 
At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  timber 
throughout  India  has  increased  enormously, 
partly  through  the  wants  of  the  railways, 
which  almost  exceed  belief,  partly  through 
the  requirements  of  the  public  works,  but  most 
of  all  through  the  increased  and  increasing 
purchases  of  the  people  themselves,  who  begin 
to  need  twice  the  furniture,  beams  and  fire- 
wood with  which  they  were  formerly  content. 
It  follows  that  there  is  less  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice soil  to  trees,  and  more  readiness  to  cut 
trees  down,  till  the  peasant  comes  to  regard 
his  wood  as  his  bank  of  reserve,  and  meets 
every  pecuniary  accident  of  his  life,  a  bad 
crop,  a  wedding,  or  a  heavy  debt  to  his  usurer, 
by  cutting  down  his  trees.    The  Northwest, 
it  is  said — though  we  vouch  for  no  fact  we 
have  not  seen, — is  slowly  becoming  stripped, 
and  the  usual  consequence  follows — a  distinct 
and  visible  increase  in  the  proportion  of  years 
of  drought,  and  of  sudden  and  disastrous  floods. 
The  trees  no  longer  attract  the  clouds,  the  ac- 
tual quantity  of  rain  diminishes  in  the  plains, 
the  clouds  break  only  on  the  hills,  and  the 
rainfall,  instead  of  fertilizing  the  land,  is 
wasted  in  rushing  floods,  which  deposit  more 
sand  than  fructifying  soil.    The  volume  of 
water  in  the  rivers  decreases,  the  level  of 
water  in  the  wells  recedes,  and  the  slightest 
delay  or  failure  in  the  annual  supply  is  fatal 
to  the  crops  of  the  year ;  and  should  it  happen 
twice  in  succession,  the  distress  becomes  ap- 
palling, becomes,  in  fact,  a  great  political  dis- 
aster, crippling  the  Treasury,  and  rilling  whole 
regions  with  a  kind  of  brigandage.    A  season 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  Northwest,  and 
more  especially  in  Rajpootana,  two  years  ago, 


and  the  Government  evidently  expects  an- 
other, for  it  has  suspended  the  preparations  for  a 
Durbar  which  was  to  have  been  one  of  unusual 
magnificence.  Every  chief  must  have  brought 
an  army  of  followers  to  do  honor  to  the  Em- 
press's son,  and  the  risk  of  moving  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  across  a  country 
thus  distressed,  and  then  camping  them  on 
one  of  the  few  plains  sure  to  be  fertile,  but 
sure  also  to  be  exhausted  by  the  concourse, 
was  too  great  to  be  encountered.  The  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  wisely  postponed  a  some- 
what useless  ceremony,  and  is,  we  hear,  warn- 
ing its  feudatories  in  urgent  tones  to  prepare 
for  the  possible  disaster. 

If  the  theory  of  denudation  is  correct,  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  and  if 
the  plains  of  Northern  India  are  really  be- 
coming bare,  of  which  there  is  considerable 
evidence,  the  evil,  unless  checked,  may  go 
very  far.    We  have  no  wish  to  speak  abso- 
lutely upon  a  subject  which  requires  much 
more  inquiry,  but  there  certainly  exists  a 
strong  antecedent  probability  that  the  strip- 
ping of  a  country  is  most  injurious  to  its  pros- 
perity, and  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
prove  absolutely  fatal, — may,  to  speak  broad- 
ly, change  it  into  a  useless  desert,  to  be  re-; 
vived,  if  at  all,  only  by  costly  works  for  arti- 
ficial irrigation.    It  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
desolation  of  Numidia,  once  a  granary,  now  a 
desert,  is  due  to  the  wilful  destruction  of  the 
trees  by  the  barbarians  ;  that  the  Babylonian 
plain  has  been  desolated  by  the  same  cause, 
and  that  the  Punjaub  was,  when  we  con- 
quered it,  rapidly  becoming  a  desert.  The 
trees  had  been  cut  by  successive  devastators, 
Runjeet  Singh  himself  being  among  the  worst, 
until  the  kingdom  was  as  bare  as  a  hand,  and  . 
Lord  Lawrence  was  compelled  to  undertake 
planting  as  a  political  duty.    The  desolation 
of  Judea,  once  so  thoroughly  cultivated,  is  in 
all  probability  due  to  the  same  cause  ;  and  the 
Arabs,  of  all  the  ancient  races  the  one  which 
best  keeps  its  traditions,  so  dread  it,  that  for 
fifteen  centuries  to  spare  the  trees  has  been 
the  one  "  international"  law  of  the  tribes,  and 
the  relation  of  Mahomed's  conduct  in  twice 
breaking  that  law  is  always  accompanied  with 
an  excuse.    The  French  begin  to  attribute 
the  increasing  sterilty  of  their  southern  prov- 
inces to  the  same  cause,  which  is  felt,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  in  Lombardy,  and  above  all 
in  Spain,  where,  if  the  Times  is  accurately  in- 
formed, rapid  and  systematic  felling  is  destroy- 
ing all  chance  of  a  future  for  agriculture.  No 
industry  can  stand  up  against  a  certainty  of 
"  drought,"  in  the  tropical  sense,  that  is,  of  a 
total  loss  of  crops  once  in  every  three  years; 
and  as  the  process  goes  on,  the  proportion  will 
become  much  greater  than  that.    In  each  of 
these  instances  the  remedy  lies  entirely  with 
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the  State.  It  alone  can  institute  inquiries  on 
the  necessary  scale,  it  alone  lives  long  enough 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  such  slow  work  as 
planting,  it  alone  has  the  disinterestedness  to 
abstain  from  felling  the  renewed  forests,  and, 
above  all,  it  alone  has  the  strength  to  restrain  the 
pitiless  hunger  for  pennies,  for  small  imme- 
diate gains,  which  is  at  once  the  strongest 
stimulus  and  the  gravest  drawback  to  the 
petite  culture. 

In  the  North- West  of  India,  above  all 
places,  the  State  is  splendidly  placed  to  un- 
dertake the  task.     The  Government  there 
have  at  their  disposal  a  thoroughly  organized 
Forest  department,  having  at  its  head  one  of 
those  rigidly-trained  Prussian  savans  who, 
once  empowered  to  commence  a  reform,  have 
both  the  patience  and  the  force  to  carry  it 
fairly  through.    They  have  a  revenue  admin- 
istration so  extensive  and  so  closely  compacted 
that  they  could,  at  any  moment,  obtain  re- 
ports as  to  the  prospects  of  every  field  in  any 
given  district.    They  have  a  property-right  in 
all  waste  or  uncultivated  land,  and  they  have, 
above  all,  a  settlement  which  enables  them 
every  thirty  years  to  introduce  any  new  condi- 
tion they  please  into  the  tenure  of  the  soil.  Sup- 
posing a  careful  and  thorough  inquiry  to  go 
on  for  two  years,  conducted  by  Dr.  Brandis, 
the  Director-General  of  Forests,  and  aided  by 
all  civil  surgeons,  revenue  officers  and  planters 
throughout  the  Provinces,  and  to  result  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  danger,  the  Government 
could  almost  at  once  arrest  its  progress.  They 
could  make  the  planting  and  maintenance  of 
a  certain  number  of  trees  the  first  condition  of 
all  tenures,  set  apart  a  tenth  of  all  wiid  land 
for  plantations,  exempt  all  forests  from  taxa- 
tion, or  rather  place  a  heavy  tax  on  "  cleared" 
land,  and  line  all  roads  with  trees,  as  is  being 
done  in  the  Punjab.    There  would  be  no  re- 
sistance from  the  people  and  no  annoyance  felt 
by  them.    A  supreme  order  of  that  kind,  fall- 
ing on  all  alike  and  carefully  explained,  will 
\  be  obeyed  as  if  it  came  from  Heaven,  and 
obedience  need  not  be  expensive.    There  is 
|  no  reason  whatever  why  the  trees  should  not 
be  fruit  trees,  which  will  yield  greater  profit 
to  their  owners  when  standing  than  when 
felled.    One- third,  at  least,  of  all  the  vast 
"  jungle"  which  seems  to  the  inexperienced 
eye  to  envelope  Lower  Bengal,  is  an  orchard 
consisting  of  fruit  trees  interspersed  with  bam- 
boos, and  is  as  profitable  as  It  would  be  in 
England,  if  there  were  a  chance  of  teaching 
villagers  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  not  mor€ 
divine  than  the  Decalogue,  and  (hat  the  theft 
of  corn  and  fruit  is  as  great  a  crime  as  the 
theft  of  spoons  or  pocket-handkerchiefs,  The 
North- West  has  not  the  soil  of  Bengal,  but  it 
has  a  score  of  fruit  trees,  and  an  order  togrow 

them,  if  given  as  one  of  the  considerations  Fof 


lenient  settlement,  wTould  excite  neitheramaze- 
ment  nor  indignation. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  assert,  before  a  thor- 
ough scientific  investigation  has  been  made, 
either  that  drought  recurs  more  rapidly  in 
Northern  India  than  it  did,  though  we  be- 
lieve this  strongly,  or  that  the  misfortune  is 
due  mainly  to  denudation.    But  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  in  its  records  a  mass  of  facts  amply  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  expense  of  a  careful  in- 
quiry, an  investigation  which  shall  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  and,  in  so  doing,  benefit  every 
country  in  the  world  lying  south  of  lat.  4-t°. 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
south  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  no  less  than 
India.    If  the  report  shows,  as  we  believe  it 
will,  that  denudation  makes  deserts,  half  the 
world  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll ;  while,  if  not,  all  Southern- 
ers may  go  on  cutting  in  peace,  unharassed 
by  the  restrictions  Forest  departments  are 
slowly  beginning  to  impose. 


HOW  PEOPLE  TAKE  COLD. 

Not  by  tumbling  into  the  river  and  drag- 
ging home,  wet  as  a  drowned  rat ;  not  by 
being  pitched  into  the  mud,  or  spilled  into 
the  snow  in  sleighing-time ;  not  by  walking 
for  Tiours  over  shoe-top  in  mud  ;  not  by  soak- 
ing in  the  rain  without  an  umbrella  ;  not  by 
hoeing  potatoes  until  you  are  in  a  sweat; 
these  are  not  the  things  whieh  give  people 
colds  ;  and  yet  they  are  all  the  time  telling  us 
how  they  "caught  their  death-cold  by  expo- 
sure." 

The  time  for  taking  cold  is  after  your  ex- 
ercise. It  is  not  the  act  of  exercise  which 
gives  the  cold,  but  the  getting  cool  too  quick 
after  exercising. 

For  example,  you  walk  very  fast  to  get  to 
the  railroad  station,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  when  you  get  to  the  desired  spot  you  raise 
your  hat,  and  find  yourself  in  a  perspiration; 
you  take  a  seat,  feeling  quite  com  tort  a  hie  as 
to  temperature,  and,  before  you  are  aware  of 
it,  you  experience  a  sensation  of  chilliness, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  You  look  around  to 
see  where  the  cold  comes  from,  and  find  an 
open  window  near  you,  or  a  door,  or  you  have 
taken  a  seat  in  a  draft . 

After  any  kind  of  exercise  do  not  stand  a 
moment  at  a  street  corner  for  anvhodv  or 
anything,  nor  at  an  open  door  or  window. 
When  you  have  been  exercising  in  any  way 
w  hatever,  winter  or  summer,  go  home  at  once, 
or  to  some  sheltered  place;  and,  however 
warm  the  room  may  seem  to  be,  do  not  at 
Once  pull  otf  your  liat  and  cloak,  but  wait 
awhile — some  five  minutes  or  more,  and  lay 
aside  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  thus  actinp,  a  cold 
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is  impossible.  Notice  a  moment :  When  }tou 
return  from  a  brisk  walk,  and  you  enter  a 
warm  room,  raise  your  hat,  and  your  forehead 
will  be  moist ;  let  the  hat  remain  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  feel  the  forehead  again,  and  it  will 
be  dry,  showing  that  the  room  is  actually 
cooler  than  your  body,  and  that,  with  outdoor 
clothing  on,  you  have  really  cooled  off  full 
soon  enough. 

Many  of  the  severest  colds  I  have  ever 
known  men  to  take,  were  the  result  of  sitting 
down  to  a  warm  meal  in  a  cool  room,  after  a 
long  walk;  or,  being  engaged  in  writing, 
have  let  the  fire  go  out,  and  their  first  admo- 
nition of  it  was  that  creeping  chilliness  which 
is  the  ordinary  forerunner  of  a  severe  cold. 
Persons  have  often  lost  their  lives  by  writing 
or  reading  in  a  room  where  there  was  no  fire, 
although  the  weather  outside  was  rather  com- 
fortable. Sleeping  in  rooms  long  unused  has 
destroyed  the  life  of  many  a  visitor  and  friend. 
Our  splendid  parlors  aud  our  nice  "  spare 
rooms"  help  to  enrich  many  a  doctor. — Hall's 
Journal  of  Health. 

Selfishness,  by  its  own  law,  not  only 
moves  in  simple  circles,  but  is  short-lived. 
What  men  do  for  themselves  is  soon  ex- 
pended, and  is  soon  forgotten.  Only  that 
part  of  a  man's  life  which  includes  other  men's 
good,  and  especially  the  public  good,  is  likely 
to  be  felt  long  after  he  himself  is  dead. 


WEDDED  LOVE. 

And  if  the  husband  or  the  wife, 
In  home's  strong  light  discovers 

Such  slight  defects  as  failed  to  meet 
The  blinded  eyes  of  lovers, 

Why  need  we  care  to  ask  ?    Who  dreams 
Without  tbeir  thorns,  of  roses  ; 

Or  wonders  that  the  truest  steel 
The  readiest  spark  discloses  ? 

For  still  in  mutual  sufferance  lies 

The  secret  of  true  living  ; 
Love  scarce  is  love  that  never  knows 

The  sweetness  of  forgiving.       —  Whittier. 


I  T  EMS. 
Indian  Agents. — Congress  having  prohibited  the 
employment  of  officers  of  the  army  upon  any  civil 
duty,  the  Interior  Department  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  relieving  army  officers  who  have 
been  doing  duty  as  Indian  agents,  and  putting  civil- 
ians in  their  places.  The  policy  directed  by  the 
President  to  be  pursued  in  the  new  appointments  is 
similar  to  the  Friends'  arrangement.  The  different 
missionary  associations  and  religious  denominations 
of  the  country  have  been  tendered  the  designation 
of  persons  whom  they  were  willing  to  endorse  as 
suitable  for  Indian  agents,  and  for  whose  good  con- 
duct and  efficiency  they  would  be  responsible.  The 
object  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  policy  is  to  en- 
gage the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  in  the 
civilizing  efforts  now  being  made  for  the  Indians  by 
appointing  agents  who  will  be  in  sympathy  with  any 


missionary  and  benevolent  enterprise  that  religious 
bodies  may  inaugurate  among  the  Indians.  Most 
of  the  societies  have  responded  to  the  proposition 
and  heartily  endorsed  the  plan,  and*  some  have  des- 
ignated persons,  who  have  been  commissioned  by 
the  President. 

No  appointments  will  be  made  for  Indian  agents, 
unless  they  are  designated  as  above  indicated.  Be- 
low is  given  the  list  of  agencies  tendered  to  the  va- 
rious missionary  associations  and  religious  bodies. 
The  Methodists  seven  ;  in  Washington,  Montana 
and  Oregon.  The  Presbyterians  six;  in  Arizona, 
Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  Baptists  five  ;  in  Ne- 
vada, Idaho  and  Indian  Territory.  The  Episcopa- 
lians six ;  in  Dakota.  American  Board  of  Missions 
two  ;  in  Indian  Territory.  Dutch  Reformed,  two  ; 
in  Arizona.  Unitarian,  two  ;  in  Colorado.  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  four ;  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Roman  Catholic,  four  ; 
in  Dakato,  New  Mexico,  Montana  and  Idaho.  Many 
of  the  appointments  have  been  made. —  The  Press. 

•The  Hurricane  in  Cuba. — The  latest  mails  from 
Havana  bring  accounts  of  a  hurricane  of  great  vio- 
lence which  raged  west  of  Havana  on  October  19th 
and  20th,  and  caused  destruction  of  property  val- 
ued at  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars..  The  pre- 
vions  hurricane  of  October  7th  and  8th  caused  great 
devastation  east  of  Havana,  but  this  last  storm 
caused  heavy  damage  west  of  the  city,  and  principal- 
ly in  the  District  of  Veulta  Abajo.  Cities,  towns  and 
villages  are  in  ruins,  the  crops  have  been  swept 
away,  and  the  buildings,  houses  and  manufactories 
of  the  plantations  have  been  levelled  to  the  ground. 
At  Batabano,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  and  di- 
rectly south  of  Havana,  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels were  driven  ashore,  the  wharves  were  washed 
away,  and  the  water  in  some  parts  of  the  city  lay 
five  feet  deep  on  the  streets.  At  Mataczas  the  de- 
struction was  very  great,  and  fears  were  entertained  i 
that  the  filth  washed  up  into  the  streets  would  pio-  \ 
duce  disease.  About  3000  persons  were  homeless, 
and  had  to  be  supported  by  the  authorities. 

The  Artesian  well,  now  being  bored  at  the  San- 
som  street  front  of  the  Continental  Hotel,  Philadel-  1 
phia,  has  reached  the  depth  of  153  feet,  45  feet  of  fj 
which  is  through  the  gravel  and  clay  superstratum  i 
and  the  balance  through  black  miea  or  gneiss  rock, 
with  fissures  of  from  six  to  eight  inches.    On  the  i 
17th  instant  the  well  was  tubed  and  tested,  when  i 
at  a  depth  of  145  feet  it  yielded  from  25  to  40  gal-  • 
Ions  of  water  per  minute.    The  water  is  about  25 
degrees  colder  than  hydrant  water,  and  is  slightly  ' 
tinged  with  sulphur.    The  well  is  eight  inches  in  i 
diameter,  and  will  be  tubed  with  pipe  four  inches 
inside  diameter.    It  is  the  intention  to  proceed  to  a 
depth  of  200  feet,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  water. 

Weather  Warnings. — The  British  Board  of 
Trade  has  published,  for  the  benefit  of  seafaring 
men,  the  following  remarks  on  the  appearance  of 
the  sky :  A  rosy  sunset  presages  fair  weather,  and 
a  bright  yellowish  sky  in  the  eveniug  indicates 
wind,  and  a  pale  yellow,  wet  weather.  A  neutral 
gray  is  a  favorable  sign  in  the  evening  and  an  un- 
favorable one  in  the  morning.  If  the  forms  of  the 
clouds  are  soft,  undefined  and  feathery,  the  weath- 
er will  be  fine  ;  but  if  the  edges  are  hard,  sharp  and 
well-defined,  it  will  be  foul.  Any  deep  unusual 
lines  binding  the  clouds  betoken  wind  or  rain, 
while  quiet  and  delicate  tints  bespeak  fair  weather. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM   THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Coatimted  from  page  564.) 

Extracts  from  a  lettar  to  a  Friend  in  Bal- 
timore,^ answer  to  one  sent  to  me  and  my  wife. 

Dear  friend, — Thy  kind  letter  came  to  us 
an  good  time.  It  affords  us  satisfaction  to  be 
remembered  for  good  by  our  friends  who  are 
rightly  concerned  and"  humbly  engaged  in 
travail  of  spirit  for  the  support  of  the  testi- 
monies of  Truth,  and  the  heavenly  religion 
itaught  and  practised  by  the  blessed  and  per- 
fect Pattern,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,  and  who,  when  reviled, 
reviled  not  again,  but  desired  that  all  might 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  and  be 
saved.  Ho  was  furnished  with  power  to  heal 
all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases afflicting  the  bodies  of  those  who  applied 
to  Him,  having  faith  that  He  was  able  to  heal 
and  restore  to  health,  and  He  had  compassion 
on  all  such.  Their  faith  was  not  in  vain — H  e 
turned  not  away  from  any  sincere  applicants, 
but  answered  their  requests— gave  sight  to  the 
blind,  raised  the  dead — spake  as  never  before 
man  had  spoken.  Yet  notwithstanding  all 
this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  said 
of  Him,  Ho  assumed  nothing  to  Himself, 
either  in  word  or  deed,  but  ascribed  all 
the  power  and  all  the,  glory  to  Mis  heavenly 
Father,  and  took  to  Himself  no  higher  station 
Mian  an  obedient  co-worker,  though  in  a  spir- 


itual relation  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God, 
with  power.  O,  holy  humility !  What  a 
blessed  example  is  set  by  Him  who,  though 
subject  to  like  passions  as  we  poor  erring  mor- 
tals are,  never  sinned ! 

Truly,  then,  no  one,  though  the  most  fav- 
ored amongst  the  children  of  men,  and  eveD 
having  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfeo- 
tion  that  may  be  arrived  at  in  this  world,  has 
room  for  boasting,  but  must  say  with  the  ex- 
perienced Apostle,  "What  I  am,  I  am  by 
grace  of  God."  "  Of  His  mercy  hath  He 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  if  those 
who  may  have  attained  the  greatest  degree  of 
perfection  have  nothing  to  plume  themselves 
with,  nor  any  cause  to  boast  or  think  highly 
of  themselves — then  surely  wo,  and  such  as  we, 
who  have  been  blundering  along  perhaps  great 
part  of  our  lives,  have  abundant  cause  for  hu- 
mility, also  for  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to 
the  gracious  and  merciful  Creator  that  He 
hath  not  east  us  off,  hut  as  a  tender  Father 
has  still  borne  with  us  and  had  companion — 
hath  caused  His  Light  and  Truth  to  enlighten 
our  understanding,  and  sent  the  Spirit  of  Hi* 
Son  into  our  hearts,  enabling  us  to  erv  unto 
Him,  "Abba  Father." 

.  .  .  After  many  years'  experience,  we  are 
still  of  the  belief,  that  while  the  strength  of 
body  and  the  fkcultiea  of  the  miod  remain, 
it  is  needful  to  watch  :  as  said  t  ho  hi. >>od  M  is- 
ter,  "Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  eater  not  into 
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temptation.  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak."  The  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  of  the  heart  for  preservation  from  all 
evil  is  a  prayer  that  is  acceptable  in  the  Di- 
vine Sight. 

In  love  to  thee,  we  conclude  this  little  token 
of  remembrance.  S.  C.  and  E.  C. 

25<7i.  "Thanks  be  unto  God  for  His  un- 
speakable gift."  This  was  the  language  of 
Paul,  the  eminent  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
He  had  large  experience  of  the  efficacy  and 
superior  excellency  and  saving  power  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  might  well  call  it  the  un- 
speakable gift,  by  way  of  eminence,  seeing  it 
was  not  possible  fully  to  set  forth  its  value — 
no  power  in  language  is  adequate  to  the  task  of 
setting  forth  to  the  full  its  superior  excel- 
lency. One  noble  testimony  respecting  it  is 
'•The  grace  of  God  thatbringeth  salvation  hath 
appeared  unto  all,  teaching  the  denying  of  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,"  and  all  that 
believe  and  obey  shall  be  saved.  On  one  oc- 
casion, the  Apostle  speaks  of  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  that  was  given  him,  lest  he  should  be  ex- 
alted above  measure.  That  he  besought  the 
Lord  thrice  that  it  might  depart  from  him. 
The  answer  was,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness." This  grace  proved  to  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  his  preservation  and  salvation.  May 
all  be  faithful,  watchful  and  obedient,  that  so 
all  of  us  may  be  the  saved  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  end  inherit  the  crown  of  righteousness 
which  the  Apostle  testified  was  laid  up  for 
him,  and  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
should  give  him — and  not  to  him  only,  but 
unto  all  them  also  that  love  His  appearing. 
If  all  are  not  saved,  there  is  no  fault  or  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  Divine  gift — the  fault  is  in  such 
as  reject  it. 

26th.  Preparative  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  Some  pertinent  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  third  Query  and  the  importance  of  being 
blameless  and  clean  in  life  and  conversation, 
&c.  R.  P.  made  some  judicious  observations 
in  regard  to  being  guarded  in  our  conversa- 
tion in  our  families,  andbefore  the  children. 

Fifth  mo.  7th.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  Phila- 
delphia in  order  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting. 

8th.  Attended  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders.  It  was  held  to  edification.  A 
number  of  Friends  present  from  other  meet- 
ings with  minutes.  Adjourned  to  8  o'clock 
Fourth-day  morning;  then  got  through  to 
satisfaction. 

9th.  We  attended  Spruce  street  Meeting. 
Several  testimonies  were  borne,  after  which 
my  mind  was  drawn  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
Truth.  I  yielded  to  the  impression.  The 
meeting  closed  under  a  precious  solemnity. 
We  attended  Cherry  St.  Meeting  P.M.  Sev- 


eral testimonies  were  borne  to  the  Truth.  My  | 
wife  and  I  silent. 

10/A.  The  general  Yearly  Meeting  for  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  Church  was  opened  ! 
— and  on  the  14th  got  through  with  all  the  I  I 
business  that  came  before  it  to  general  satis-  J 
faction,  and  under  grateful  feelings  adjourned 
to  the  usual  time  next  year. 

15th.  We  returned  home  in  good  health,  I 
and  with  thankful  hearts. 

16th.  Religion,  true  religicn,  is  the  act  of 
the  heart  and  mind  under  Divine  direction, 
and  consists  not  in  outward  rites  and  cere-  I 
monies,  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  but  in 
attention  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law 
and  Light  in  the  mind.    The  first  and  the 
greatest  commandment  was,  and  is,  Thou  .j] 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  j 
heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength — and  the  sec-  II 
ond  is  like  unto  it — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh-  j 
bor  as  thyself.    Jesus,  who  spake  as  he  had  I 
heard  and  learned  of  God,  testified — On  these  « 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  , 
prophets.    And  how  true  it  is,  that  those  who 
fulfil  these  two  greatest  commandments,  being  j 
thus  leavened  into  the  Divine  nature,  and  J 
living  and  acting  in  and  under  this  holy, 
heavenly  feeling  and  influence,  are  prepared  I 
to  fulfil  all  the  law  and  the  prophets — all  that  j 
the  Lord  our  God  requires — all  our  duty  to 
Him,  and  all  our  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures  j 
— which  surely  comprehends  all  required  of  ] 
Israel  under  the  law  and  prophets.  And 
them  come  fully  into  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion— experience  the  new  birth,  become  the  1 
children  of  God  in  a  spiritual  relation,  and  :] 
worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

25th.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  our  way  \ 
to  Quarterly  Meeting.    Put  up  at  Edward 
Chapman's,  he  in  his  ninety-first  year,  sight, 
hearing  and  faculties  pretty  good,  and  he 
walks  to  Wrightstown  meeting. 

26th.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  at  Buckingham — it  proved  to  be 
a  good,  edifying  meeting.  There  were  several 
ministers  and  elders  in  attendance  from  other 
Quarters.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Israel  for- 
merly— Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  "Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image,  or 
any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
above  or  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship  them,  for  I 
the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God — and  will  | 
not  give  my  glory  to  another,  nor  my  praise 
to  graven  images."  It  is  now  as  imperative 
upon  spiritual  Israel,  as  it  ever  was  upon  out- 
ward Israel.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  individual 
carefully  to  guard  against  forming  any  image  j 
in  the  mind,  and  to  have  a  special  watchful  care 
that  nothing  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  stand 
between  the  soul  and  the  eternal  and  everlast- 
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ing  God,  who  made  and  created  all  things  for 
the  purpose  of  His  own  glory,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  our  life,  and  the  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion of  our  hearts.  Several  feeling  and  im- 
pressive testimonies  were  borne  to  the  Truth 
by  livingly  exercised  Friends.  The  business 
was  well  conducted.  When  the  answers  to 
the  Query  respecting  ministers  was  before  the 
meeting,  my  mind  was  seriously  impressed 
with  the  prospect  that  there  might  be  a  dearth 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord  among  the  male  mem- 
bers of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  few 
now  remaining  who  have  at  times  believed  it 
required  of  them  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  are  advanced  in  life,  and  approaching 
our  final  resting-place  —  and  who  is  there 
among  the  youth  or  those  more  advanced  in 
life  under  the  preparing  hand — submitting  to 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  coming  forth  under 
Divine  direction  as  advocates  of  the  blessed 
and  holy  cause  ?  Have  parents  and  heads  of 
families  discharged  the  trust  and  duty  faith- 
fully towards  the  children  ?  Has  it  been 
their  greatest  desire  in  regard  to  the  children, 
that  they  mightbe  found  walking  in  the  Truth? 
Or  has  it  been  with  parents  as  it  was  with  one 
formerly  into  whose  charge  one  was  committed 
— and  who,  not  faithful  to  the  trust,  made 
this  unavailing  excuse — While  I  was  busied 
here  and  there  he  was  gone  ?  It  feels  to  me 
that  parents  are  called  into  a  deep  indwelling, 
and  fervent  travail  of  spirit  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  children,  that  they  may  be  gathered. 

27th.  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  met  with 
closed  partitions,  as  it  has  done  several  times 
at  this  place.  The  Extracts  from  our  iate 
Yearly  Meeting  were  read  and  attended  to. 
That  part  respecting  the  due  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings  was  adverted  to,  and 
the  youth  and  others  were  feelingly  and  fer- 
vently addressed  and  called  to  the  principles 
of  the  Society  of  Friends — and  to  a  practice 
of  them  in  conduct  and  conversation.  They 
were  called  from  the"loheresand  the  lo  theres' 
to  the  grace  of  God — the  Spirit  of  Truth  that 
would  lead  into  all  Truth,  and  out  of  all  error. 
It  was  affirmed  that  human  reason  was  not  a 
sufficient  guide  from  earth  to  heaven — and 
though  a  noble  gift,  yet  only  when  enlightened 
by  Divine  Light  can  any  be  enabled  to  an- 
swer the  end  of  our  creation,  and  glorify  the 
Creator.  The  business  of  the  meeting  was 
harmoniously  transacted.  In  tin*  afternoon 
'  we  arrived  safely  home — rain,  thunder  and 
lightning. 

'SUt.  We  attended  Burlington  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  at  Cross- 
wicks.  My  wile  was  favored  to  labor  in  true 
Christian  humility  and  Gospel  authority  for 
the  healing  of  breaches,  and  tor  t ho  help 
of  the  tried  and  exercised  ones,  that  they 
should  not  let  in  unprofitable  discouragements, 


but  m  faith  and  patience  persevere — looking 
to  the  Lord  and  loving  Him  above  all.  Her 
exercise,  which  was  considerably  extended  and 
feelingly  expressed,  had  a  salutary  and  gath- 
ering effect  upon  the  meeting  Other  Friends 
also  had  acceptable  service. 

Sixth  mo.  13th.  Meeting  well  attended.  I 
was  brought  under  exercise,  and  found  relief 
in  the  expression  of  my  feelings.    It  appears 
to  me  the  object  and  desire  of  every  well  dis- 
posed mind  must  be  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  themselves,  and  in  connection  there- 
with, the  welfare  of  all,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
There  are  many  ways  taken  and  modes  adopted 
in  the  world  professedly  for  attaining  this  de- 
sirable object.    There  are  many  and  various 
professions  and  denominations  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  who  seem  to  adopt  dif- 
ferent modes  and  forms.    I  do  not  so  much 
mind  these  things,  provided  there  is  always 
an  honest  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  to  keep  to  the  alone  true  and 
safe  Teacher,  the  guide  within  that  leads  the 
believing  and  obedient  soul  to  peace  and  hap- 
piness.   This  Teacher,  given  of  God  to  man 
for  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide  and  conductor 
through  this  state  of  probation,  has  a  variety 
of  names  in  the  Scriptures,  but  is  one  in  itself, 
and  operates  to  the  same  blessed  and  glorious 
end  in  all  who  submit  to  its  refining  purifying 
operations.    It  is  testified  that  the  Light  of 
Christ  enlightens  all — the  grace  of  God  ap- 
pears unto  all — and  though  not  duly  regarded, 
but  turned  from  and  rejected,  yet  such  is  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  to  the  souls  He 
has  made,  that  He  renews  the  visitations  of 
His  love, and  the  striviugs  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This   holy  and   Divine   Principle  of  Life 
|  and  Light  from  God  is  my  only  hope  of  sal- 
vation. 

20(h.  Obedience  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
has  been  required  from  the  beginning — and 
disobedience  to  His  word,  and  transgression 
and  rebellion  against  the  law  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  evil  and 
wrong.  This  being  true,  it  is  justly  and  truly 
said  that  man  is  the  author  of  his  own  misery 
and  unhappiness.  "Hear  &nA  obey,  ami  thy 
soul  shall  live."  It  was  by  disobedience  our 
first  parents  lo?t  Paradise — that  state  of  in- 
nocence and  happiness  they  enjoyed  before 
transgression — and  it  is  only  through  obedi- 
ence that  Paradise,  a  state  of  sweet  commu- 
nion with  our  Maker,  can  be  regained.  If 
any  say  they  know  not  what  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  is — that  it  has  never  appeared  to  them 
— let  me  tell  such  that  the  grace  of  (tod  ap- 
pears to  all — the  Light  of  Christ  shine*  in  all 
— and  O  man  or  woman,  whenever  thou  hast 
done  wrong,  or  said  what  thou  ought  not  to 
have  said,  hast  thou  not  telt  condemnation 
and  remorse  in  thy  conscience  ?    This,  then, 
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is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  thou  hast  trans- 
gressed and  rebelled  against,  reproving  thee  for 
the  wrong  thou  hast  said  or  done.  Forgiveness 
follows  sincere  repentance.  A  state  of  free- 
dom from  sin  is  attainable  in  this  state  of  pro- 
bation. Primitive  Friends  preached  up  per- 
fection as  attainable  in  this  life.  Let  no  one 
then  get  discouraged  and  cease  striving,  but 
in  faith  and  patience  persevere.  The  Lord  is 
on  the  side  of  the  sincere  in  heart,  who  are 
honestly  engaged  to  obey  His  voice  and  keep 
His  commandments.  He  will  rebuke  their 
adversaries,  and  give  His  faithful  follow- 
ers the  victory. 

21th.  First-day,  meeting.  It  appeared  right 
for  me  to  testify  that  from  many  years'  expe- 
rience and  observation  I  was  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  no  one  who  attends  religious  meet- 
ings from  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  our  benevolent  Creator,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  life,  health  and  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy,  ever  lost  by  doing  so.  It 
is  reasonable  that  dependent  beings  as  we  are, 
should  assemble  to  wait  upon  and  worship 
Him  at  the  times  and  places  appointed  for 
the  purpose — and  so  far  it  is  a  public  ac 
knowledgment  of  Him  before  men.  I  may 
say  for  the  encouragement  of  the  honest- 
hearted,  that  being  diligent  in  the  attendance 
of  religious  meetings  has  been  a  blessing  to 
me  even  in  things  relating  to  this  life.  The 
sincere  and  upright  in  heart  shall  have  their 
reward.  The  children  were  also  addressed, 
and  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  innocence 
and  being  good  children  spoken  of.  My  wife 
set  her  seal  to  the  foregoing  testimony,  and 
feelingly  enlarged  on  the  subjects. 

30th.  Preparative  Meeting.  A  subject  pre- 
sented to  my  mind  which  I  thought  was  not 
appropriate  in  such  a  meeting,  but  it  continu- 
ing to  impress  my  feelings,  I  expressed  it. 
It  was  the  subject  of  war,  with  its  cruelties, 
horrors  and  enormities,  altogether  contrary  to 
the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
perfect  Christian  Pattern — and  it  appeared  to 
me  strange  that  those  who  profess  to  believe 
in  Him,  and  be  His  followers,  should  take  any 
part  in  the  cruel  system  of  war,  or  indulge  in 
its  spirit,  it  being  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  true  Christianity.  If  all  mankind 
could  view  the  subject  in  the  Light  presented 
to  my  mind,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
wars,  cruelty  and  oppression.  "Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  Surely  no  one  would 
choose  to  be  injured,  hurt  or  harmed  in  body, 
life  or  limb,  property  or  reputation.  How 
careful,  then,  ought  all  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  in  regard  to  these  things,  that 
practice  may  agree  with  profession,  and 
consistency  be  maintained.  May  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  an  especial 


manner  be  careful  to  live  up  to  the  principles 
of  our  profession,  and  though  our  way  may 
appear  difficult,  and  we  cannot  see  that  we 
make  much  progress,  yet  every  sincere,  honest- 
hearted  one  that  endures  to  the  end,  shall  re- 
ceive the  reward. 

Seventh  month  7th,  1852.  Though  I  have 
breathed  the  air  of  this  world  seventy-six  years 
— enjoyed  pretty  good  health — made  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  from  the  time  of  my  ear- 
liest recollections,  yet  I  feel  that  I  have  noth- 
ing to  boast  of— for  if  I  have  been  preserved 
from  evil,  it  is  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of 
God  by  His  grace,  strengthening  and  enabling 
me  to  resist  temptation  and  overcome  the  evil 
one.  Self  and  the  unregenerate  nature  is  the 
tempter.  The  Great  Creator,  by  His  Word, 
Life  and  Light,  is  the  Preserver  and  Saviour 
of  the  believing  and  obedient. 

11th.  Meeting.  I  was  led  to  speak  of  the 
many  and  great  obligations  mankind  are  under 
to  Divine  Providence  for  His  fatherly  and 
Providential  care  over  His  creation,  and  that 
I  apprehended  there  was  not  generally  a  due 
sense  of  it,  and  of  our  obligations  to  Him,  our 
gracious  and  benevolent  Creator — not  enough 
of  that  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  Him 
which  are  His  due,  and  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  cultivate,  finite  and  dependent  beings  as 
we  are.  We  have  no  power  to  control  the 
universe,  or  to  command  the  clouds  to  send 
rain  upon  the  earth.  All  our  blessings,  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  proceed  from  Him,  the 
bountiful  Giver  of  all  good,  and  He  requires 
in  return  grateful  hearts,  love  and  obedience. 
The  authentic  records  of  Scripture  show  that 
the  dealings  and  dispensations  of  the  Most 
High  to  the  children  of  men  have  been  for 
the  good  of  His  creatures — to  make  man  sen- 
sible of  his  dependent  state,  and  draw  him 
to  his  Maker — that  when  the  Israelites  turned 
away  from  His  law  and  commandments,  and 
their  hearts  went  after  their  own  covetousness 
and  the  idols  of  the  surrounding  nations,  the 
Lord  gave  them  up  to  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies, who  oppressed  them  greatly.  But  when 
Israel  became  sensible  of  their  loss?,  repented 
and  cried  unto  the  Lord,  He  made  a  way  for 
their  deliverance — such  is  His  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. Oh  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men  !  He  is  gra- 
cious, long-suffering  and  merciful,  and  doth 
not  willingly  afflict  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men,  but  deals  with  us  for  our  good,  to  make 
us  sensible  of  our  frail,  finite,  dependent  state, 
and  draw  us  to  Himself.  Man  cannot  answer 
the  end  of  his  creation  and  enjoy  perfect  peace 
and  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  and  glorify 
his  Creator,  but  by  taking  diligent  heed  to  Di- 
vine teachings,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul. 
Obedience  to  this  heavenly  Guide  gives  peace 
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within — peace  and  happiness  in  families,  and 
in  neighborhoods.  All  who  live  in  perfect 
subjection  to  the  Divine  government  must  live 
in  harmony  and  peace. 

7  th.  Monthly  Meeting.  Some  expressions  of 
one  of  the  inspired  writers  by  way  of  address  or 
acknowledgment  to  the  Most  High  revived  in 
my  mind,  attended  with  impressions  that  in- 
duced me  to  believe  it  right  to  revive  them. 
"Him  wilt  thou  keep  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee,"  and  that  none  could  desire  a  greater  bless- 
ingthan  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace.  Those 
who  live  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  govern- 
ment within  them  have  nothing  to  fear,  for 
whatever  Divine  Goodness  permits  to  happen 
to  His  devoted  aud  obedient  confiding  chil- 
dren and  people  will  work  for  their  good. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"hew  wood." 

10th  mo.  23,  1870. 

In  the  British  Friend  of  last  month  there 
is  an  interesting  "  Sketch  of  the  rise  of  Friends 
in  Scotland."  Among  other  principal  char- 
acters, mention  is  made  of  "  a  worthy  minis- 
tering Friend  much  esteemed  by  his  brethren, 
as  well  on  account  of  his  upright,  innocent 
life,  as  for  his  weighty  utterances  in  the  min- 
istry. This  good  Friend,  Hew  Wood  by 
name,  was  a  gardener  for  many  years  in  the 
employment  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton."  He 
appears  to  have  been  quite  a  writer,  and  one 
paper  is  entitled,  "  Ane  humble  advice  given 
to  ffriends,  how  to  behave  when  the  travailling 
Ambassadours  of  our  King  and  lord  Jesus 
Christ  comes  into  our  Meetings."  It  is  dated 
from  Hamilton,  9th  of  9th  month,  1698.  1 
think  the  advice  is  worthy  the  consideration 
and  acceptance  of  ministers  in  our  day,  and 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  quotations 
given  in  the  British  Friend  are  too  lengthy 
for  me  to  copy.  You  can  judge  whether  the 
extracts  I  have  made  are  worthy  a  place  in 
the  Intelligencer.  II.  P. 

"  *  *  '  *  *  I  say  it  is  the  Duety  of  All 
convinced  of  the  Truth,  And  is  certainly  the 
practise  of  them  wh»  are  in  any  measure  con 
verted,  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love, 
for  their  work's  sake,  Weightily  considering 
in  our  minds  whose  servant-*  they  are,  :nnl 
whose  is  the  message  they  have  to  declare. 
Now,"  continues  Hew  Wood,  "these  travail 
ling  Messengers  and  servants  of  the  living 
God  .  .  .  eommlng  to  our  meetings,  sit  I 
down  with  us  in  true  silence,  that  so  they  may 
feel!  id  what  state  A*  condition  All  of  us  or 
some  of  us  are,  That  by  their  silent  waiting 
they  may  receive  from  the  Lord  what  to  de 
olare  unto  us  All,  answering  our  several] 

states  &  conditions.     Now,  1  say,  while  they 


are  thuss  waiting,  can  or  doe  any  of  you  think 
it  seemly,  or  according  to  wisdom,  discretion 
or  good  manners  to  step  in  and  trouble  their 
silent  waiting  with  your  words,  be  it  either 
in  prayer  or  declaration  ?  (I  mean  you  who 
are  daily  in  our  meetings,  or  dwell  near  & 
may  come  at  another  time,  &  ease  you  of 
your  true  burthen,  if  you  have  any  from  the 
Lord.)  .  .  .  And  yet  my  dear  ffriends  if 
any  of  you,  at  such  a  time,  have  a  word  or 
sentence  from  the  Lord  and  a  pressure  upon 
your  minds  to  speak  it  forth,  then  let  it  goe 
forth  in  the  same  words  given  you,  without 
either  adding  or  pareing,  and  hold  so.  The 
Lord  requires  no  more  of  any  but  to  speak 
His  words,  Not  their  own.  Friends,  from 
time  to  time,  the  disturbance  of  God's  Mes- 
sengers in  our  meeting  has  troubled  me,  and 
now  to  clear  my  mind,  I  have  written  these 
lines,  desiring  with  my  heart  &  soul,  That  a 
comely,  right  &  decent  order  may  be  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  every  where,  hopeing  All 
who  reads  or  hears  read  these  lines  may  re- 
ceive him  in  love  who  is  one  of  Christ's  poor 
worms,  called  Hew  Wood." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  WORD  OF  TENDER  CAUTION. 

There  is  a  subject  which  for  some  time  has 
weighed  heavily  on  my  mind  and  on  which 
it  seems  right  for  me  to  pen  a  few  lines,  for 
the  consideration  of  those  to  whom  the  re- 
marks may  apply.     We  have  occasionally 
(and  I  like  it,  as  an  evidence  that  we  are  not 
a  forsaken  people)  promising  appearances  in 
the  ministry  by  some  who,  I  hone,  as  they 
faithfully  attend  to  their  gifts  in  true  self- 
abasedness,  may  become  instruments  in  the 
Divine  hand  for  the  gathering  of  sons  and 
daughters  into  the  heavenly  enclosure.  My 
earnest  concern  is  that  they  may  dig  deep 
and  dwell  in  true  humility,  and  while  their 
dwelling  remains  in  this  safe  and  blessed 
state,  a  word  of  approval  or  encouragement  is 
oft-times  to  them  very  precious  and  serviceable. 
But  I  have  observed,  with  deep  regret,  a  dis- 
position among  many  Friends  to  caress  and 
flatter  those  who,  while  they  have  kept  in  the 
hiimble,  te;  liable  slate,  have  been  divinely 
favored  in  communication, lot  duly  consider- 
ing the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposing 
such  by  their  indiscretion  ;  atul  I  fear  there 
have  been  many  who  have  begun  well  nnd 
run  well  for  a  season,  and  who,  had  not  their 
professed  friends  been  so  unwise,  might  have 
stood  in  the  Divine  counsel  ;  yet  through  un- 
wateht'ulness  have  let  the  creaturely  part  be- 
come exalted  by  those  Matte  ring  Attention?,  to 
their  own  grievous  lo*s  and    tlmt  of  the 
Church.    And  I  would  fain  say,  Oh,  dear 
friends,  do  exercise  a  little  move  prudence, 
and  let  the  Lord's  work  progress  in  thew  His 
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servants,  that  by  His  humbling  baptisms 
they  may  be  fitted  and  prepared  for  higher 
and  more  single  devotion  to  His  service. 
11th  mo.  1870.  A. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  HIRELING." 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  might,  mind,  soul  and  strength,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  "  Do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

On  these  commandments  hang  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  and  any  act  that  does 
not  conform  to  them,  must  certainly  be  re- 
corded against  us ;  and  as  we  examine  our- 
selves by  the  light  of  love  or  the  light  Divine, 
we  will  see  the  necessity  of  great  watchful- 
ness. 

With  this  preamble  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  expression  "  hireling  ministry,"  so 
common  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  especially 
in  meetings  for  discipline. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  not  undervalue 
a  single  testimony  held  by  our  Society,  par- 
ticularly this  one  in  regard  to  the  Gospel 
Ministry.  But  it  is  a  phrase  of  denunciation, 
of  disrespect,  bordering  on  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest 
seekers  after  truth,  who  are  doing  the  best 
they  know,  and  who  are  not  violating  any 
law  of  their  consciences  by  supporting  a  min- 
istry not  like  our  own. 

They  were  probably  educated  thus,  and  do 
but  their  duty  as  they  see  it ;  and  by  doing 
less,  tbey  would  reap  remorse, — that  present 
and  profitable  rod  of  correction  for  violations 
of  the  revealed  will  of  the  Father  in  the  soul. 

As  to  the  ministers  of  other  persuasions,  I 
am  not  to  judge  them  as  evil.  I  believe  a 
large  portion  of  them  are  sincere,  and  feel  the 
ministry  to  be  their  calling  by  the  Divine 
Spirit;  and  we  know  that  most  of  them,  after 
practising  the  most  careful  economy,  live  in 
poverty  all  their  lives. 

Moreover,  they  are  our  "  neighbors,"  and 
we  must  treat  them  kindly  and  forbid  them 
not.  Harsh  epithets  only  hurt,  and  do  not 
convert  from  error.  Men  are  very  much  the 
creatures  of  circumstances,  over  which  they 
have  little  more  control  than  the  African  has 
over  the  color  of  his  skin.  Yet  Friends  care- 
fully avoid  unkind  appellations  in  speaking 
of  him. 

Opprobrious  terms  applied  to  our  fellow- 
man  indicate  hatred,  and  hatred  has  not  for- 
given his  neighbor.  Unless  we  forgive,  we 
cannot  be  forgiven  ;  "  forgive  us,  as  we  for- 
give." Now,  Friends,  are  we  not  retaining  a 
balance  against  us  of  unforgiven  omissions  or 
commissions,  by  withholding  the  charity  and 
love  that  would  wipe  it  out  ?  There  is  room 
for  all  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and 


let  us  cry  All  hail !  to  our  brother  man,  who 
to  the  best  of  his  light,  is  trying  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  world ;  for 
those  who  are  not  against  Him,  are  for  Him. 
If  we  leave  off  forbidding  them,  we  will  have 
more  time  to  work  ourselves,  and,  with  obedi- 
ent Peter,  we  may  cease  to  call  "  common  or 
unclean,"  "  what  God  has  cleansed." 
10th  mo.  15th,  1870.  W.  C.  S. 


PATIENCE. 

We  have  not  too  many  occasions  given  us 
for  the  exercise  of  patience  ;  which  is  yet  more 
evident  when  we  consider  the  Christian  power 
of  patience.  How  many  are  there  who,  by 
reason  of  poverty,  obscurity,  infirmity  of  mind 
or  body,  can  never  hope  to  do  much  by  action, 
and  who  often  sigh  at  the  contemplation  of 
their  want  of  power  to  effect  anything.  But 
it  is  given  to  them,  as  to  all,  to  suffer ;  let 
them  only  suffer  well,  and  they  will  give  a 
testimony  for  God  which  all  who  know  them 
will  deeply  feel  and  profoundly  respect.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  all  men  to  be  great  in 
action.  The  greatest  and  sublimest  power  is 
often  simple  patience  ;  and  for  just  that  reason 
we  need  sometimes  to  see  its  greatness  alone, 
that  we  may  embrace  the  solitary,  single  idea 
of  such  greatness,  and  bring  it  into  our  hearts 
unconfused  with  all  other  kinds  of  power. 
Whoever  gives  to  the  church  of  God  such  a 
contribution — the  invalid,  the  cripple,  the  ne- 
glected and  forlorn  woman — every  such  per- 
son yields  a  testimony  for  the  cross  that  is 
second  in  value  to  no  other. 

Let  this  be  remembered,  and  let  it  be  your 
joy  in  every  trial  and  grief  and  pain  and 
wrong  you  suffer,  that  to  suffer  well  is  to  be  a 
true  advocate,  and  apostle,  and  pillar  of  the 
faith. 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


WORSHIP. 

There  is  no  principle  more  deeply  laid  and 
universally  diffused  through  human  nature 
than  that  which  prompts  men  to  look  with 
reverence  and  aspiration  to  something  higher 
than  themselves.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  history  gives  any  record,  there  has 
ever  been  found,  amid  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  a  recognition  of  some  supe- 
rior power.  Man  everywhere,  and  in  every 
age,  has  acknowledged  some  being  higher 
than  himself,  and  has  invested  him  with 
whatever  in  his  conception  was  great  or 
venerable.  The  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
universal  belief  is  seen  in  the  equally  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  worship.  What  we  in- 
ternally reverence  we  delight  externally  to 
honor,  and  true  worship  may  be  said  to  be 
the  natural  outpouring  of  the  heart,  that  sees 
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and  recognizes  the  power  and  love  that  di- 
rects, controls  and  blesses  the  universe. 

There  are  some  who  endeavor  to  disparage 
worship  by  representing  it  as  a  contrivance  to 
accomplish  selfish  ends,  or  at  best  regard  it 
as  a  superstition,  destined  to  be  swept  away 
by  advancing  enlightenment.    Such  persons, 
whatever  their  other  attainments,  have  failed 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  workings  of 
human  nature,  or  to  read  correctly  the  his- 
tory of  the  principles  by  which  civilization 
has  progressed.    All  government  has  had  its 
root  in  religion.    The  ancient  legislators,  who 
professed  to  have  received  their  laws  from 
the  gods,  but  took  hold  of  the  element  in  the 
i  hearts  of  the  people  that  aspired  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  power  higher  than  humanity. 
iThe  rude  conceptions  of  a  Divine  Being, 
»which  regarded   everything   unusual  as  a 
miraculous  interference  of  this  power,  have 
.given  way  before  the  clear  light  of  science, 
which  reveals  to  us  the  fixed  laws  by  which 
nature  is  governed.    But  these  laws,  so  wise 
in  their  purpose  and  so  grand  in  their  immu- 
tability, speak  far  louder  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  that  lies  behind  them  than  any  of  the 
unexplained  wonders,  by  which  the  ancients 
thought  themselves  surrounded.    Every  new 
revelation  of  science  proclaims  a  harmony  of 
design,  a  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  purpose, 
that  claims  all  our  powers  of  reverence  and 
adoration.    In  the  present  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, more  than  in  any  which  have  preceded 
it,  worship  seems  to  be  the  natural  breathing 
of  humanity.    What  was  before  obscure  is 
now  clear  and  perspicuous ;  the  whole  creation 
being   gradually  explored   and  developed, 
brings  new7  and  multiplied  proofs  of  the  be- 
nevolence and  love  that  ordered  its  every  de- 
tail.   The  advancement  of  the  arts  in  pro- 
moting comfort  and  alleviating  suffering  are 
constant  reminders  of  the  goodness  that  has 
provided  for  so  much  happiness.    The  pro- 
gress continually  going  on  in  the  nature  of 
man,  the  increasing  power  and  acuteness  of 
the  senses,  the  unfolding  of  new  mental  and 
spiritual  faculties,  the  refining  of  susceptibili- 
ties, and  the  strengthening  and  enlarging  of 
all  the  powers,  enable  us  better  to  apprehend 
the  character  of  Divinity,  and  may  well  in- 
cline us  to  a  profounxier  worship.    Our  con- 
ceptions of  perfect  goodness  are  constantly 
becoming  more  elevated,  and  consequently 
more  truthful,  and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  iustead  of  causing  it,  to  outgrow  these 
grand   principles,  will  develop   them  into 
broader  and  nobler  views.       *       *  * 
It  is  true  that  the  religious  principle  is  de 
veloped  under  many  varieties  of  form,  and 

Chose  who  agree  as  to  the  duty  of  worship 
differ  widely  as  to  the  ways  of  performing 
that  duty.   Such  differences  of  judgment) 


however,  exist  upon  all  subjects  of  thought, 
and  while  we  may  bless  our  free  institutions, 
which  bind  no  fetters  of  Church  and  State, 
but  leave  each  at  liberty  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  his  own  conscience,  yet  we  should  re- 
member that  by  this  very  freedom  we  are  all 
the  more  strongly  bound  to  a  conscientious 
use  of  every  means  by  which  in  our  own  judg- 
ment we  may  best  cultivate  our  religious  na- 
ture and  develop  our  spiritual  life.  We  are 
all  liable  to  carry  errors  and  imperfections 
into  religion,  and  none  of  us  can  render  a 
pure  and  perfect  worship  ;  but  the  more  ear- 
nestly we  lift  our  souls  towards  infinite  good- 
ness the  truer  will  our  conceptions  become, 
and  the  better  shall  we  be  fitted  to  fulfil  all 
the  grand  purposes  of  life  awaiting  us. — Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  "revival,"  as  it  is  called,  and  as  I 
believe  we  may  truly  call  it,  has  had  time  to 
show  its  fruits ;  some  have  fallen  back,  the 
road  was  too  narrow,  some  are  still  struggling 
along,  slipping  and  rising  again  ;  still  others 
have  reached  a  degree  of  faith  and  steadfast- 
ness, that  gives  assurance  of  final  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  help  and 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  has  lessened,  the  novelty  has 
worn  off,  and  the  travelers  are  ofteu'er  lett 
(properly  perhaps,  at  times)  alone  in  their 
struggles;  that  which  does  not  watch  for 
good  is  active;  but  through  all,  there  are 
the  faithful  few  who  stand  close  by  the  weary 
oues,  and  better  than  all,  and  above  all  is 
"our  Father,"  whose  loving' kindnesses  are 
new  every  morning.  I  have  been  thankful 
many  times  for  the  "watchword;"  its  texts 
daily  read  are  often  as  dew  on  the  thirsty 
grass — reviving  and  strengthening. 

Thy  favor,  my  dear  friend,  was  received 
this  morning,  and  as  there  lias  been  experi- 
enced by  me  something  like"  a  forty  daft1 
fast,"  it' proved  like  "a  little  bro  >k  by  the 
way."  Surely  if  we  abide  under  the  holy 
anointing,  we  shall  continue  to  be  helpers  to 
each  other.  How  strengthening  is  the  e\i 
donee  with  which  we  are  sometimes  blessed, 
that  those  still  remain  who  feel  bound  to 
the  law  and  the  testimonies  of  Truth,  and 
though  at  times  the  plaintive  language  may 
be  "  Woe  is  me,  that  I  dwell  in  Meslu  ck  and 
sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Kedar,"  yet.  these 
know  in  whom  they  trust,  and  if  they  cast 
not  away  their  confidence,  the  Lord  will  bo 
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their  Succorer.  "  When  passing  through  the 
waters,  they  shall  not  overflow  them,  or 
through  the  fire,  it  shall  not  kindle  upon 
them."  In  passing  along  through  the  vari- 
ous dispensations  appointed  for  our  refine- 
ment, human  nature  is  often  ready  to  shrink, 
and  the  mind  to  be  assailed  with  many 
doubts  and  fears.  But  how  good  our  gra- 
cious Benefactor  is ;  even  in  the  depths  of 
tribulation.  He  is  sometimes  pleased  to 
scatter  the  clouds  that  have  obscured  His 
countenance,  and  appear  in  great  glory, 
smiling  upon  us ;  at  other  times,  He  is  pleased 
to  make  use  of  some  instrument,  comparable 
to  the  little  "captive  maid,"  to  convey  con-> 
solation  and  encouragment,  and  if  in  all  and 
through  all  we  can  but  know  an  advance- 
ment in  the  way  of  holiness,  it  will  matter 
not  in  the  end  what  we  have  passed  through. 
It  certainly  is  a  time  wherein  the  followers  of 
Christ  have  to  experience  sadness  of  feeling, 
for  "the  precious  gold  has  become  dim." 
But  there  is  encouragement  in  finding  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  our  various  exercises,  and 
while  we  can  keep  alive  the  desire  to  endure 
our  dark  and  desolate  state  with  patience,  I 
trust  the  arm  of  power  will  remain  under- 
neath, though  invisible  to  the  poor  tried 
mind.  Then  in  due  season  the  language 
will  be  "  It  is  enough." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGMCER7 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  12,  1870. 

The  concern  of  a  correspondent  in  regard 
to  the  term  Hireling"  as  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  ministers  of  other  denominations,  is 
earnestly  and  feelingly  expressed,  and  is 
shared  by  a  large  and  growing  number  among 
us.  We*  do  not  regard  this  objection  to  an 
epithet  which  has  come  to  be  considered  an 
opprobious  one,  as  any  indication  that  the  tes- 
timony to  a  free  gospel  ministry  is  less  firmly 
held  than  formerly.  To  our  view  it  simply 
indicates  a  growing  spirit  of  liberality  toward 
those  who  honestly  differ  from  us  on  this 
point,  and  a  softening  down  of  that  asperity 
which  in  an  earlier  age  often  led  to  the  call- 
ing of  hard  names.  While  we  may  well  emu- 
late the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  fathers  of 
our  Society,  and  even  mourn  over  our  own 
lack  of  it,  yet  to  manifest  it  in  the  present 
age  by  the  use  of  those  epithets  which  were 
then  considered  allowable,  would  be  to  go 
backward  in  true  refinement  instead  of  for- 
ward. It  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  a  term  which 


conveys  what  is  meant  by  "  hireling  ministry/ 
(when  not  used  in  an  offensive  sense;)  and! 
Friends  have  therefore  taken  the  term  which, 
was  ready  made  to  their  hand  ;  and  incorpo- 
rated it  into  the  Discipline,  probably  without 
any  intention  of  using  an  opprobious  term. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  hireling  is  ; 
used  simply  to  indicate  one  who  is  hired  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  word  is  set  in  opposition  to  the 
true  and  disinterested  shepherd  who  cares  for 
the  sheep  from  a  principle  of  love.  Thus  in 
John  10th  chapter  13th  verse.  "  The  hire- 
ling fleeth  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and 
careth  not  for  the  sheep."  Would  any  of  us 
be  willing  to  apply  the  term  with  this  defini- 
tion, indiscriminately  to  all  the  "  ministers" 
w7ho  receive  a  salary  ? 

The  words  "  paid."  "  compensated,"  "  sala- 
ried," though  not  as  objectionable  as  "  hire- 
ling," yet  do  not  represent  what  they  of  whom 
we  speak  would  acknowledge  as  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  The  view  entertained  by  nearly 
all  religious  societies  except  ours,  of  the  quali- 
fications and  duties  of  the  "  ministry,"  include 
first  an  education  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
the  devotion  of  the  whole  time  to  its  duties  ; 
thus  precluding  from  the  following  of  any 
employment  by  which  men  usually  earn  a 
livelihood.  It  follows  from  this  system,  that 
the  "  minister"  must  be  "  supported"  as  to 
outward  things  while  he  is  laboring,  as  he  be- 
lieves, for  the  spiritual  good  of  those  he  has 
in  charge.  This  is  the  statement  which  must 
in  candor  be  made,  if  we  would  not  do  injus- 
tice to  our  honest  "  neighbors."  This  "  sys- 
tem," out  of  which  has  grown  so  many  abuses, 
may  have  been  based  in  its  origin  on  a  true 
idea,  and  one  always  recognized  by  Friends  » 
that  in  special  cases,  where  the  poverty  of  the 
individual  is  the  only  barrier  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  gospel  mission,  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  contributed  by  the  meeting  at 
large.  While  bearing  the  fullest  testimony 
to  the  piety  and  devotedness  of  many  "  minis- 
ters," who  are  identified  with  this  system,  and 
admitting  too  that  the  Divine  inspiring  spirit 
is  far  from  being  confined  to  the  meetings  of 
Frionds,  but  is  known  in  the  retirement  of 
the  closet,  dictating  the  truths  that  find  ex- 
pression by  the  pen,  yet  the  evils  that  have 
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grown  out  of  the  system  under  review  are  so 
great  as  to  lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  cannot  have  a  place  (ex" 
cept  in  the  primitive  form  that  has  been 
hinted  at)  in  what  is  sometimes  hopefully 
called  "  the  church  of  the  future."  As  a  So- 
ciety we  may  do  our  little  part  toward  the 
bringing  in  of  a  better  day,  not  by  inculca- 
ting traditional  prejudices,  or  calling  hard 
names,  but  by  preserving  a  free  gospel  minis- 
try among  ourselves, — by  taking  candid  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  opposite  system,  on 
all  proper  occasions,  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  and  by  the  fullest  charity  toward  those 
who  are  educated  to  believe  it  the  best  for 
their  spiritual  growth. 


DIED. 

JONES. — On  the  25th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  near 
Easton,  Md.,  Sarah  T.,  wife  of  J.  T.  Jones,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Israel  and  Rebecca  L.  Bowers, 
in  the  32d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Third  Ha- 
ven Monthly  Meeting. 

WOOD.— On  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Barclay  J.  Smith, 
in  Newtown,  Pa.,  Rebecca,  widow  of  the  late  John 
Wood,  of  Montgomery  county,  in  the  76th  year  of 
her  age ;  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting. 
In  calm  resignation,  aud  with  hnmhle  trust  in  that 
loving  Father  who  is  ever  near,  she  passed  away  in 
quietness  and  peace. 

FROST. — At  his  residence  in  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  Charles 
Frost,  in  the  52<1  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Os- 
wego Monthly  Meeting. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

11th  mo.  13.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 

Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 
20.   Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 
D^nnisville,  N.  J  ,  3  P.M. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  10$  A.M. 
Berwick,  Pa.,  11  A.M. 
 ■  ■«•»  «  

PHILADELPHIA  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Circular  Meeting  Committee  will  meet  at  Race  St. 
Sixth  day  afternoon,  11th  mo.  18th,  at  4  o'clock. 

Wm.  Eyrr,  Chrk. 

■  — 
LIBRARY  association. 
Committee  on    Management  w  11   meet  in  the 
Library  Room,  Raoe  St  ,  Fourth-day  i  rening,  I  Lth 
mo.  16th,  at  8  o'clock.       Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 
t  4n  — 

Friends'  Charity  Pobl  Association,  organised 
First  month  8th,  Js:ir>,  incorporated  Sixth  mouth 

nth,  i8(;n. 

By-law  2d.  Each  person  elected  a  member  shall 
pay  an  annual  contribution  of  not  Less  than  two 
dollars. 

By-law  4th.  All  members  and  coMributon  may 
draw  orders  for  fuel  in  the  regular  order,  books 
provided  for  that  purpose,  no t,  boweTi  r,  exceeding 
Jour  orders  during  the  treason  unless  by  renewal  of 
the  privilege,  which  may  be  granted  by  minute  on 
application  at  a  state  !  meeting. 


The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the  above, 
and  all  contributors  who  may  wish  to  be  elected  to 
membership,  are  particularly  requested  to  furnish 
the  Clerk  with  their  names  and  address  prior  to 
the  annual  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting- room  of  Friends'  meeting-house  on 
Race  St.,  Seventh  day  evening,  Eleventh  month 
19th,  1870,  at  7  o'clock.  The  general  attendence 
of  Friends  is  invited. 

William  He  acock,  Chrk, 

No.  18  North  Ninth  Street. 
Liberal  contributions  are  solicited,  and  may  be 
sent  to  T.  Morris  Perot,  Treasurer, 

No.  314  Vine  Street. 

Fu^  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  Friend  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, who  was  in  attendance  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  Baltimore  last  week,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  abstract  of 
its  proceedings  : 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened  10th 
mo.  31st,  and  was  well  attended.  Public 
Meetings,  as  usual,  were  held  in  both  Meeting 
Houses  on  First  day  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  Fourth-day  morning,  aud  at  Lombard 
street  First  day  evening.  They  were  large 
and  mostly  solemn  instructive  seasons,  and 
ministering  Friends  were  remarkably  favored 
to  present  Gospel  Truth  in  its  simplicity  and 
beauty  in  a  convincing  manner. 

The  following  Friends  were  in  attendance 
with  minutes  :  David  H.  and  Naomi  Barnes, 
Ministers  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  York;  John  Parrish  and  Wm.  Haines, 
Ministers  of  Wood  bury  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  Jersey;  Ann  L.  Singley,  a  Minister  of 
Londongrove,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  T.  Andrews,  a 
Minister,  Chalkley  aud  Phebe  Lippincott 
(her  companions),  ciders  ;  "Allen  Flitcraft,  a 
Minister  and  his  wife  Phebe  Ann,  all  of 
Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  Now  Jersey: 
Rachel  8.  Ward,  a  Minister,  and  her  com- 
panion Mary  T.  Thompson,  Blhrood  B. 
Conrad,  all  of  Salem,  New  Jersey;  Edith 
Webster,  a  Minister  of  Fallowfield,  Pa.; 
Maria  Jane  Kent,  a  Minister  ot  Pecnegrove, 
Pa.  j  Harriet  Heacoek,  an  elder  of  Burling* 
ton,  New  Jersey  ;  Barton  Hancock,  an  elder 
of  West  Monthly  Meeting,  Oli io  ;  Mary  A. 
Cox,  of  Ghvynedd,  Pa.,  and  Geo.  W.  Robins, 
(companion  of  John  Parrish)  s  member  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia,  There  wore  also  present  many  Friends 

from  ether  Yearly  Meetings  without  min- 
utes, several  of  whom  were  in  attendance 
at  the  Indian  Committee. 

J.  Parrish's  minute  also  included  visits  to 
meetings  and  appointments  within  Centre 
Quarter,  Pa.;  some  of  the  others  were  set  at 
liberty  t<>  visit  meeting*  within  the  limits  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  appointment  of 
meetings  amongst  those  not  in  membership, 
and  among  the  colored  people. 
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Epistles  from  all  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  read,  and  from  their  tenor  it  may 
be  inferred  that  an  increase  of  religious  life 
is  apparent  throughout  our  Society,  especially 
among  the  young  people.  All  these  docu- 
ments also  gave  evidence  of  the  interest  which 
exists  among  Friends  in  reference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians. 

Proposals  for  alterations  of  discipline  came 
up  from  Baltimore  Quarter,  and  were  re- 
ferred to  a  large  committee,  who  united  in  a 
report  favoring  the  proposals,  and  they  were 
adopted  by  the  meeting  with  but  little  objec- 
tion. One  of  these  changes  the  name  of  the 
"  Meeting  for  Sufferings  "  to  that  of  "  Repre- 
sentative Committee,"  and  to  be  composed  of 
both  men  and  women.  Another  to  allow  of 
marriages  under  the  care  of  meetings,  where 
one  of  the  parties  is  a  member,  and  the  re- 
cording of  certificates  (this  is  very  similar  to 
the  practice  now  allowed  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting).  It  was  stated  that  the 
law  of  Maryland  had  been  changed  to  allow 
of  marriages  by  Friends'  ceremony  where 
twelve  witnesses  were  present  and  the  certifi- 
cate recorded. 

The  most  important  change  was  that  plac- 
ing Women's  Meetings  on  the  same  footing  as 
men's — each  meeting  to  send  its  judgment  in 
cases  before  it  to  the  other  meeting  for  ap- 
proval, rejection,  or  joint  further  action. 
(This  alteration  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  proposed  by  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  a  year  since,  but  which  failed  to  be 
adopted  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting). 

A  proposition  of  a  Friend  to  have  but  one 
session  daily,  was  referred  to  the  representa- 
tives, who  reported'  adversely  thereto. 

By  direction  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
census  was  taken  in  5th  month  last,  by 
which  it  appears  the  membership  is  4228. 
(The  census  taken  in  1860  will  be  found  in 
the  Intelligencer  11th  mo.  24,  1860).  Subor- 
dinate meetings,  by  direction,  also  reported  at 
this  time  the  number  of  children  of  suitable 
age  to  attend  school,  by  which  it  appears 
that  in  five  of  the  quarters  (no  report  on  the 
subject  was  received  from  Prairie  Grove) 
there  are  585  children  of  this  class,  98  of 
whom  attend  schools  under  the  care  of 
Monthly  Meetings,  129  where  the  teachers 
are  members,  and  358  at  other  schools.  A 
report  of  this  character  has  not  been  made 
since  1853. 

The  Committees  on  the  investment  of  the 
"Fair  Hill  fund"  reported  that  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  securely  invested,  and  that  they 
had  expended  over  one  thousand  dollars  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  aid  of  education — benefit- 
ing 159  children.  In  some  cases  neighbor- 
hood and  family  schools  have  been  assisted, 
and  in  others  the  tuition  of  individuals  has 


been  paid.  Some  of  those  benefitted  have 
successfully  engaged  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  Committee  apprehend  that  ere  long 
the  entire  income  from  this  fund  will  be  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Queries,  and  at 
other  times,  pertinent  remarks  were  made  in 
reference  to  the  testimonies  of  our  Society. 

Heads  of  families  were  urged  to  set  a  good 
example  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meet- 
ings, taking  their  children  with  them  ;  and 
not  from  pride  -or  other  motives  leave  the 
latter  at  home  (sometimes  with  those  who  are 
little  advantage  to  them)  until  they  attain  a 
more  mature  age.  If  when  almost  infants 
they  are  accustomed  to  meetings,  they  will  be  j 
more  likely  to  continue  in  this  salutary  prac- 
tice when  they  grow  older. 

The  young  people  were  encouraged  to  sus- 
tain their  older  Friends  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  and  not  permit  the  cares  of  this 
world  so  to  occupy  their  time  as  to  interfere 
therewith.  Those  who  have  borne  the  heat 
and  buHen  of  the  day  will  soon  be  called 
away,  and  the  rising  generation  were  encour- 
aged to  come  forward  and  to  take  their 
places  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Truth. 

A  woman  Friend  visiting  Men's  Meeting, 
laid  before  it  a  concern  on  this  subject,  and 
hoped  they  would  consider  what  plan  could 
be  adopted  to  increase  the  attendance  of  our 
meetings,  particularly  those  in  the  middle  of 
the  week. 

Perhaps  by  holding  these  at  a  more  con- 
venient hour  a  better  attendance  might  be 
secured.  She  also  suggested  the  holding  of 
circular  meetings,  as  is  common  in  some  other 
localities. 

The  extravagances  of  the  age  were  alluded 
to,  and  the  young  especially  urged  to  set  an 
example  of  plainness  and  simplicity;  and 
although  this  does  not  necessarily  consist  in 
peculiarity  of  dress,  it  will  be  found  to  be  asja 
hedge  to  guard  from  temptation,  evincing 
that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  the  principles  ' 
and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 

Aged  Friends  testified  to  the  advantages 
they  had  received  from  adhering  to  our 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  language. 

The  benefit  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  Friends'  writings,  was 
dwelt  upon,  as  also  the  danger  of  reading 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  which  is 
too  frequently  mixed  up  with  that  which  is 
of  a  corrupting  character,  and  which  if  in- 
dulged in,  tends  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and  crowd 
out  that  of  a  more  salutary  tendency. 

The  benefit  of  First-day  Schools  in  aiding 
parents  (to  whom  the  duty  mainly  belongs)  iu 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  children,  was 
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!  approvingly  spoken  of.    These  have  been  un- 
doubtedly productive  of  good,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  of  God,  from  whom  all  good 
j  .  proceeds. 

Although  nearly  clear  of  the  distillation 
and  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  yet  we  were  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  being  also  tem- 
perate in  eating,  as  well  as  in  furnishing  our 
dwellings,  that  we  may  be  an  example  to 
those  around. 

There  is  still  much  room  for  labor  in  the 
discouragement  ot  the  use  of  that  pernicious 
article  tobacco. 

In  the  absence  of  parents,  and  thinking 
they  will  not  be  informed  on,  young  men  some- 
times indulge  in  practices  which  may  eventu- 
ally lead  to  their  ruin,  and  to  such  the  voice 
of  warning  was  uttered. 

The  testimony  against  an  hireling  ministry 
is  an  important  one,  and  whilst  we  should  cul- 
tivate charity  and  toleration  for  all,  let  us 
consider  whether  by  the  attendance  where 
such  officiate  we  are  not  encouraging  a  great 
evil. 

Friends  were  urged  to  strict  rectitude  in 
their  dealings,  and  that  theyshould  not  receive 
a  bonus  for  the  use  of  money. 

The  answer  to  the  10th  Query  gave  the 
names  of  15  ministers  and  elders  who  have 
deceased  during  the  past  year.  A  Friend  now 
past  <S0,  and  who  was  attending  this  Yearly 
Meeting  for  the  62d  consecutive  time,  thought 
tit  a  larger  number  than  was  ever  before  re- 
ported in  one  year,  and  that  it  was  a  loud  call 
to  survivors  :  "  Be  ye  also  ready."  Of  one  of 
these  Joseph  Trimble,  an  elder,  who  was  98 
years  of  age,  a  Friend  subsequently  spoke 
feelingly.  This  dear  Friend  was  averse  to 
anything  like  contention,  and  remarked  short- 
ly before  his  departure  that  he  felt  love  for 
everybody. 

These  and  other  remarks  produced  a  feel- 
ing of  much  solemnity,  as  did  also  the  reading 
of  memorials  concerning  Naomi  P.  Bonsall, 
Thos.  Wright  and  Emily  H.  Nichols. 

Prairie  Grove  reported  the  establishment 
of  a  new  indulged  meeting  within  its  limits. 

On  3d  day  afternoon  the  Indian  report 
was  read  in  joint  session  ;  and  interesting  re- 
marks made  particularly  by  a  Friend  of  Now 
York  who  had  recently  been  among  them.  If 
properly  treated,  they  are  industrious,  and 
work  well  ;  instances  being  given  in  Bupporl 
of  this  assertion. 

The  industrial  school  among  the  Pawnees 
has  worked  successfully,  although  only  a  small 
proportion  can  have  the  beneftl  or  it.  1  [e 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  thai  such  institutions  are 
what  are  most  needed  in  all  the  reservations. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  recommended  to 
Friends  throughout  its  limits  to  organize  In- 


dian Aid  Associations,  and  in  other  ways  pro- 
mote this  cause. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
informed,  that  within  the  past  year  a  large 
number  of  the  records  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
as  well  as  other  important  and  interesting 
documents  from  about  1670  down,  had  been 
placed  in  the  fireproof  lately  erected.  Aid 
had  been  extended  in  the  re-erection  of  the 
Meeting  House  at  Winchester,  Va.,  as  directed 
last  year. 

In  consideration  of  the  distance  they  are 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  consequently 
the  expense  of  attending  the  same,  as  also  the 
outlay  they  are  subject  to  for  the  erection  of 
new  meeting-houses,  Prairie  Grove  proposed 
that  they  be  released  from  forwarding  their 
quota  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  Stock,  which 
was  reported  favorably  of  by  the  Committee, 
and  adopted. 

Visits  to  Women's  Meeting  were  made  by 
John  Parrish,  David  H.  Barnes  and  E.  B. 
Conrad,  and  to  Men's  Meeting  by  Edith 
Webster,  Elizabeth  T.  Andrews,  Mary  A. 
Cox  and  Martha  E.  Tyson. 

Appointed  meetings  were  held  among  the 
colored  people  on  First  and  Second-day 
evenings,  by  Allen  Flitcraft. 

On  Second  day  evening  at  the  Mansion 
House,  by  Elizabeth  T.  Andrews  and  Ann 
L.  Singley,  and  by  appointment  of  the  latter 
at  Old  Town  meeting-house  on  Third-day 
evening,  and  at  same  place  Fifth-day  even- 
ing by  Darlington  Hoopes.  These  appoint- 
ments are  reported  as  having  been  very  satis- 
factory seasons. 

On  Fifth  day  afternoon,  having  completed 
its  business,  the  meeting  gathered  into  a  state 
of  solemnity,  in  which  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  was  heard,  under  which  cover- 
ing it  adjourned. 

On  Second  and  Third-day  evenings  inter- 
esting meetings  of  the  First-day  School  As- 
sociation were  held,  and  were  well  attended. 
Reports  from  a  number  of  Schools  were  read, 
several  of  them  having  been  organized  with- 
in the  past  year.  Epistles  from  Indiana, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Association-, 
were  regarded  as  interesting  documents,  also 
letters  from  J.  A.  Dugdale  and  Sidney  Aver- 
ill.  The  latter  gave  a  very  interesting  ao- 
COUnt  of  the  First  day  schools  among  the  In- 
dians, and  also  regarding  the  new  Christian 
Society  formed  among  them. 

A  New  York  Frfend,  who  had  lately  been 
among  them,  spoke  of  attending  some  of  the 
meetings  of  this  Societv.  and  of  having  religi- 
ous opportunities  with  them,  which  were  satis- 
factory seasons.  He  gave  some  account  of 
the  character  of  tins  organization. 

One  of  the  chiefs  present  at  one  of  these 
meetings  was  favorably  impressed,  hut  being 
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hardly  prepared  to  join  the  Society,  thought 
it  quite  like])'  he  would  after  attending  an- 
other meeting.  The  deliberation  and  care  of 
this  chief  was  instructive  and  encouraging. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  First- 
day  schools  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
them,  were  set  forth,  and  it  is  believed  the 
cause  is  gaining  ground  in  this  as  in  other 
Yearly  Meetings. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  feel 
called  into  this  work  be  not  censorious  of 
those  who  honestly  differ  from  them,  and 
who  yet  may  be  convinced  that  these  schools 
are  an  aid  in  the  promotion  of  Truth,  and 
come  eventually  to  unite  in  this  labor  of 
love.  J.  M.  T. 

Philada.,  11th  mo.,  1870. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Winnerago  Agency,  Nebraska, 

10th  mo.  20th,  1870. 

Respected  friend  William  II.  Macy : — Thy 
welcome  favor  of  late  date  was  duly  re- 
ceived. The  boxes  arrived  in  good  order  a 
few  days  since,  and  were  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Superintendent  Janney,  who  has  been 
with  us  most  of  the  past  week.  On  Seventh- 
day  the  annuity  goods,  amounting  in  value 
to  about  $13,000,  were  distributed  to  the 
Indians,  and  on  Second-day  they  received 
their  annuity  money,  $13,530.77.  "The  Oma 
has  were  paid  yesterday.  Superintendent 
Janney  started  for  home  to-day,  accompanied 
by  A.  &  A.  Mendenhali,  of  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana, who  have  been  at  the  Omaha  Agency  for 
several  days  superintending  the  starting  of 
a  school ;  they  took  with  them  the  two  sets  of 
Willson's  and  Calkin's  Charts  and  Manuals 
forwarded  by  Friends  of  New  York  for  the 
Pawnees.  I  consider  these  charts  very  valu- 
able for  Indian  teaching.  Sidney  Averill  is 
now  using  them  in  his  schools. 

The  annuity  goods  issued  consisted  of 
ready-made  clothing  for  men,  blankets,  blue 
cloth  for  squaws,  calico,  muslin,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, hats,  axes,  etc. — these  were  mostly  issued 
to  the  men  and  women.  The  boys  received 
but  eight  yards  of  muslin  each,  and  the  girls 
four  yards  of  muslin  and  three  of  calico — so 
that  the  clothiug  forwarded  by  New  York 
Friends  is  very  acceptable  to  the  school 
Children.    Thy  sincere  friend 

Howard  White, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Above  I  hand  copy  of  letter  just  received 
from  Howard  White  in  reply  to  mine  of 
23d  ult.,  forwarding  a  case  containing  159 
articles  of  clothing  contributed  by  Friends  of 
Brooklyn,  with  five  sets  of  Willson's  and  Cal- 
kin's Charts  for  schools,  Manual,  Nos.  1  to 
18  inclusive,  and  12  Willson's  Manuals,  which 


were  much  wanted  for  teaching  Indian  chil-  I 
dren.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  children  get  but 
a  scanty  supply  of  calico  and  muslin,  there-jl 
fore  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  urge  forward  fromffl 
our  "Indian  Aid  Society"  a  supply  of  cloth-j 
ing  for  the  children,  that  it  may  be  sent  toi 
them  before  winter,  to  enable  them  to  attend! I 
school.  William  H.  Macy.  I 

New  York,  10th  mo.  28th,  1870. 


From  the  American  Naturalist. 
THE  SEA- WEEDS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  I 
BY  JOHN  L.  RUSSELL. 
(Continued  from  pa^f  572.) 

In  the  rear  of  some  beaches,  like  that| 
known  to  the  old  folks  about  Marblehead,  as! 
Devereux's  beach,  perhaps  it  has  now  another  I 
name,  surely  none  more  euphonious — may  be| 
seen  large  extended  reaches  of  salt  or  brack-J 
ish  water,  covered  with  floating  masses  of  a| 
light- green  tangled  fibre,  and  which  lies  imj 
flakes  upon  the  tips  of  the  growing  grass,  or-| 
cast  ashore  to  desiccate  and  fade  in  the  bright! 
sunshine.    Lifting  carefully  a  little  on  thm 
end  of  a  sharply-pointed  stick  we  shall  find  al 
great  many  silky,  glossy  threads,  each  slen-r 
der,  sparingly  branched  with  alternate  and! 
scattered  branchlets  somewhat  spread  apart ;  1 
sometimes  growing  on  one  side,  each  jointlj 
several  times  longer  than  broad.  Withina 
each  joint  look  after  a  green  granular  massfl 
which  answers  for  seeds,  and  to  do  this  you« 
must  have  a  pocket  lens  for  your  eye  ;  attj 
home  a  compound  microscope  would  do  bet  t j 
ter,  and  in  this  rapidly  growing  and  widely; 
extending  Chlorosperm  you  have  taken  your™ 
first  lesson,  perhaps,  in  studying  the  algse,! 
having  been  introduced  to  the  Conferva  flav-\\ 
escens,  and  if  possessed  with  farther  curiosity)* 
you  may  learn  of  other  Confervas  of  equal  orJ 
surpassing  evidence.    The  extreme  lightness-! 
which  these  sheets  of  dead  fibres  have,  ren-i 
ders  them  easily  elevated  into  the  higher' 
strata  of  the  air,  whence  they  have  been; 
known  to  fall  in  violent  showers  far  into  the  ! 
interior,   spreading  consternation   by  theiril 
presence  in  such  an  unusual  manner,  and 
greatly  frightening  the  superstitious  and  ig-a 
norant.    Sometimes  this  substance  has  been  jj 
called  "  meteoric  paper,"  and  I  have  seen  in| 
the  microscopical  cabinets  of  my  acquaint-;" 
ances  fragments  of  similar  matter  from  veryfl 
remote  parts  of  the  gl  obe.    This  single  species | 
has  been  observed  extensively  in  Europe  and? 
America  ;  and  the  few  students  of  our  native! 
kinds  have  been  rewarded  by  meeting  with 
several  others,  identical  with  species  which; 
grew  on  the  other  side,  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.; 
such  as  C.  bombyclna,  rivularistaerea,  refractaA 
etc.    But  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  these 
water  silks,  as  they  may  be  termed,  credited 
to  the  northern  lakes  and  to  tkose  lovely, 
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sheets  of  fresh- water  in  Central  New  York, 

is  the  0.  glomerata  of  the  earlier  writers,  but 
I,  now  called  Cladophora,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
I  culiar  manner  in  which  the  joints  arrange 
i  themselves,  being  either  packed  together  in 
|  strata  or  layers,  or  flexed  and  curved  in  long 
j  and  delicate  lines  ;  and  another,  far  more 
]  curious,  of  which  there  are  many  sorts  dis- 
I  tributed  from  Sweden  in  the  far  north,  to 

Cayenne  in  South  America  ;  found  in  Cuba, 
I  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  lakes  of  Germany 
J  and  in  the  fresh-waters  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
I  worth  looking  after  here,  is  the  C.  cegagopila, 

its  filaments  rolled  together  like  a  compact 
|  ball,  and  when  dry,  sometimes  used  for  pen- 
I  wipers.  I  have  looked  for  it,  but  always  in 
i  vain ;  other  delicate  and  pellucid  jointed 
J  water-plants  sometimes  do  so,  but  evidently 
J  they  are  only  imitations.  In  the  ditches  and 
I  by  the  sides  of  shaded  paths  where  the  water 
|  is  stagnant,  similar  Chlorosperms  may  be 
I  seen.  Is  there  any  identity  and  do  the  same 
I  alga?  grow  indifferently  in  fresh  and  salt  water 
J  alike?  The  question  is  worth  attention,  so 
I  let  us  when  we  retrace  our  steps  examine. 
I  Here  I  have  lifted  on  the  end  of  my  cane 
I  some  of  these  floating,  swollen  masses  ;  they 
I  also  are  fibrous  and  silken,  but  see  !  how  dif- 
[.  ferent  is  the  green  coloring  particles  within 
J  the  joints!    Here  are  a  few  in  which  the 

seeds  are  so  arranged  that  the  joints  which 
1  are  on.y  about  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  and 

•  vary  in  length,  are  marked  by  two  roundish 
stars.    It  is  but  a  rude  idea  produced  by  the 

•  arrangement  of  the  seeds,  but  as  these  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  parallel  joints  of  two  of  the 
silken  filaments  of  the  tangle  we  have  lifted 
from  the  ditch,  and  which  are  joined  lateral- 

j  ]y  by  a  connection  or  bridge,  they  remind  us 
of  the  mythological  story  of  Castor  and  Pol- 

j  lux,  the  twins  of  Tyndarus,  and  our  humble 
alga  is  accordingly  called  Tyndaridea,  and  of 
it  are  many  kinds  growing  tangled  even,  in 

!  the  same  mass.  In  similar  and  equally  un- 
likely places  for  beauty  to  dwell  and  abide  we 

|  can  gather  the  Zygnema,  or  Yoke-thread,  in 

!  the  joints  of  which  the  green  granules  are  at 
first  arranged  in  spiral  rings,  but  afterwards 
collect  into  a  single  globule  as  the  future 
seed.    In  one  species  the  spiral  lines  become 

1  a  series  of  the  Roman  V,  and  in  another  of 
the  letter  X.  Strangely,  too,  do  the  delicate 
and  fragile  filaments  or  silken  threads  bend 

f  at  acute  angles,  the  coloring  matter  first  fill- 
ing each  joint,  but  soon  contracting  into  a 
narrow  continuous  stripe.  In  this  and  others 
of  similar  behaviour  and  appearance  we  have 
Mougeotia,  named  in  memory  of  a  botanist, 
and  bearing  his  surname.  They  are  common 
in  Europe  and  Now  England.  Before  we 
leave  these  rich  green,  emerald  and  vivid,  or 
pleasing  ^reen  weeds  of  the  stagnant  and 


brackish  pools,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  pleasant 
surprise  I  once  had  in  the  sunny  waters  of  an 
overflowed  and  stagnant  pool  formed  by  the 
rising  of  the  lake,    and  there  permanent 
through  the  year  for  want  of  means  of  drain- 
ing it.    Years  have  fled  and  the  pool  is  solid 
ground  now,  covered  by  the  property  of  the 
railroad  company,  and  near  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont.   The  conchologist  may  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Lymncea  megasoma,  Say,  once  lived 
there  ;  but  my  finding  the  elegant  water-net, 
or  Ilydrodictyon  utriculatum,  previous  to  its 
being  seen  by  the  celebrated  Bailey  in  Phila- 
delphia and  at  West  Point, will  always  connect 
a   delightful   remembrance   with "  stagnant 
pools  and  still  waters  in  my  mind.    In  this 
pretty  aquatic  the  joints  are  united  at  their 
ends  into  regular  pentagonal  or  hexagonal 
meshes,  and  form  a  tubular  net  which  floats 
in  the  water.    Turning  again  towards  the 
sea  let  us  look  into  these  salt  pools  among 
the  cliffs,  some  shallow  and  others  deep  and 
lined  with  exqusitely  colored  algas  tco.  Cer- 
tainly, so   far  as   looks  go,  some  of  these 
verdant  and  glossy  silks  should  be  Confervae, 
but  having  been  instructed  better  by  the  len 
let  us  see  what  it  will  do  for  us  here.  This 
flossy  silk,  how  delicately  and  gracefully  it 
floats  just  under  the  surface,  but  a  little  of 
it  lifted  into  the  air  collapses  in  a  very  un- 
grateful way.    Yes  !  you  have  gone  out  of 
the  realm  of  the  Conferva?,  and  only  resem- 
blances occur.    Thus  your  floss  silk,  so  en- 
tangling, inelegant  in  the  air,  shows  its  ele- 
gant proportions  and  finer  divisions  in  its 
native  elements  and  in  water  of  a  denser  me- 
dium.   It  is  a  tuft  of  a  true  maritime  Chlo- 
rosperm,  one  of  a  very  large  genus,  and  as 
Professor  Harvey  tells  us,  difficult  to  define  ; 
so  we   must  be  content    with    our  present 
knowledge  to  observe  and  admire.  Some 
tufts  of  darker  green  colored  and  bristle-like 
jointed  filaments  stand  stiffly  in  the  water; 
they  are  worth  gathering,  and  hear  the  name 
of  Chontoitiorpha,  or  Bristle  alga  ;  the  most 

common  with  us  is  the  Mrfagnniiim,  but  sev- 
eral others  may  be  found  on  the  Now  Eng- 
land  shores  ami  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cana- 
ry Isles,  Algiers,  New  Holland,  Tropical 
America  and  the  East  Indies;  the  northern 
and  southern  portions  of  the  globe  delight  in 
their  presence.  For  specimens  they  only  dry 
indifferently,  the  joints  shrinking  by  dryness, 
but  the.  algologist  cares  little  for  looks.  Yrry 
marvels  are  those  closely  adherent  algML 
which  creep  over  moistened  surfaces,  and 
some  of  which  are  found  on  rooks  wetted  hv 
the  sea,  many  in  springs  of  flowing  water, 
some  in  hot  springs,  and  such  unlikely  place*  : 
but  I  should  scarcely  forgive  myself  if  I 
overlooked  in  this  connection  the  AforofctU  P* 
pens,  in  masses  resembling  a  green  slime  ot 
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almost  black  intensity;  but  lifted  from  the 
wet  path  and  a  few  of  its  conferva-like  threads 
magnified,  shows  its  claim  to  regard.  As  the 
little  bit  expands  under  water  the  microscope 
assists  you  to  see  the  oscillating  motions  of  its 
jointed  filaments,  creeping  apart  from  each 
other  like  the  measured  progress  of  the  hand 
over  the  dial  plate  of  your  watch  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


GETTING  IN  DEBT. 

Here  is  a  story  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  tells : 
"  When  I  was  a  very  small  boy  in  pinafores, 
and  went  to  a  woman's  school,  it  so  happened 
that  I  wanted  a  slate-pencil,  and  had  no  mo- 
ney to  buy  it  with.  I  was  afraid  of  being 
scolded  for  losing  my  pencils  so  often,  for  I 
was  a  real  careless  little  fellow,  and  so  did 
not  dare  to  ask  at  home ;  what,  then,  was  I 
to  do  ?  There  was  a  little  shop  in  the  place, 
where  nuts  and  tops  and  cakes  and  balls  were 
sold  by  old  Mrs.  Dearson,  and  sometimes  I  had 
seen  boys  and  girls  get  trusted  by  the  old  lady. 
I  argued  with  myself  that  Christmas  was  com- 
ing, and  that  somebody  or  other  would  be  sure 
to  give  me  a  penny  then,  and  perhaps  even  a 
whole  silver  sixpence.  I  would,  therefore,  go 
into  debt  for  a  slate-pencil,  and  be  sure  to  pay 
at  Christmas.  I  did  not  feel  easy  about  it, 
but  still  I  screwed  my  courage  up,  and  went 
into  the  shop.  One  farthing  was  the  amount; 
and  as  I  had  never  owed  anything  before,  and 
my  credit  was  good,  the  pencil  was  handed 
over  by  the  kind  dame,  and  I  was  in  debt.  It 
did  not  please  me  much,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
done  wrong;  but  I  little  knew  how  soon  I 
should  smart  for  it.  How  my  father  came  to 
hear  of  this  little  stroke  of  business  I  never 
knew,  but  some  little  bird  or  other  whistled  it 
to  him,  and  he  was  very  soon  down  upon  me 
in  right  earnest.  God  bless  him  for  it !  He 
was  a  sensible  man,  and  none  of  your  chil- 
dren-spoilers ;  he  did  not  intend  to  bring  up 
his  children  to  speculate,  and  play  at  what 
big  rogues  call  financiering,  and  therefore  he 
knocked  my  getting  into  debt  on  the  head  at 
once,  and  no  mistake.  He  gave  me  a  very 
powerful  lecture  upon  getting  into  debt,  and 
how  like  it  was  to  stealing,  and  upon  the  way 
in  which  people  were  ruined  by  it,  and  how  a 
boy  who  would  owe  a  farthing  might  one  day 
owe  a  hundred  pounds,  and  get  into  prison, 
and  bring  his  family  into  disgrace.  It  was  a 
lecture,  indeed;  I  can  hear  it  now,  and  can 
feel  my  ears  tingling  at  the  recollection  of  it. 
Then  I  was  marched  off  to  the  shop,  like  a 
deserter  marched  into  barracks,  crying  bit- 
terly down  the  street,  and  feeling  dreadfully 
ashamed,  because  I  thought  everybody  knew 
I  was  in  debt.  The  farthing  was  paid  amid 
many  solemn  warnings,  and  the  poor  debtor 
was  set  free,  like  a  bird  out  of  a  cage.  How 


sweet  it  felt  to  be  out  of  debt!  How  did  my 
little  heart  vow  and  declare  that  nothing 
should  ever  tempt  me  into  debt  again !  It 
was  a  fine  lesson,  and  I  have  never  forgotten 

it !" — Exchange  paper. 


THE  PETRIFIED  FERN. 

In  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 

Grew  a  little  fern  leaf,  green  and  slender — 
Veining  delicate,  and  fibers  tender — 

Waving,  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low  ; 
Rushes  tall,  and  moss,  and  grass  grew  round  it, 
Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it, 
Drops  of  dew  stole  in,  by  night,  and  crowned  it, 
But  no  foot  of  man  e'er  trod  that  way  ; 
Earth  was  young,  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main, 

Stately  forests  waved  their  giant  branches, 
Mountaihs  hu  led  their  snowy  avalanches, 

Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the  plain  ; 
Nature  revelled  in  grand  mysteries, 
But  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these, 
Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and  trees  ; 
Only  grew  and  waved,  its  sweet  wild  way,— 
No  one  came  to  note  it,  day  by  day. 

Earth,  one  time,  put  on  a  frolic  mood, 
Heaved  the  rocks,  and  changed  the  mighty  motion 
Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the  ocean, 
Moved  the  plain,  and  shook  the  haughty  wood, 
Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft,  moist  clay, 
Covered  it,  and  hid  it  safe  away  ; 
0,  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that  day  ! 
0,  the  agony  !    O,  life's  bitter  cost, 
Since  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost  ! 

Useless  ?    Lost  ?    There  came  a  thoughtful  man, 
Searching  Nai4ire's  secrets,  far  and  deep  ; 
From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep 

He  withdrew  a  stone,  o'er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pencillings,  a  quaint  design, 
Veiuings,  leafage,  fibres  clear  and  fine, 
And  the  fern's  life  lay  in  every  line  ! 
So,  I  think,  Grod  hides  some  souls  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us,  the  last  day. 
— Public  Opinion. 


A  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD  SEED. 
BY  ELMA  F0LWELL. 

"  Only  a  grain  of  mustard  seed," 

Kissed  by  the  sun  and  dew, 
Borne  on  the  wind  its  rugged  way, 
Far  in  some  dell,  there  hidden  lay, 

Where  it  in  stature  grew. 

"  Only  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  !" 

Truth,  in  its  mighty  sway, 
Flower  and  fruitage  will  ripened  own, 
Though  amid  tares  it  was  widely  sown, 

And  latent  though  it  lay. 

"  Only  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  !" 

Hope,  but  a  whispered  word, 
Is  strong  to  check  sin's  sad  career, 
And  wipe  away  the  sorrowing  tear. 

When  dropped  in  deeds  unstirred. 

"  Only  a  grain  of  mustard  seed," 

Sunk  in  the  slumbering  soul, 
Wakens  high  deeds  of  immortal  worth, 
Missions  of  love  that  gladden  earth, 

As  long  as  ages  roll. 

Christian  Register* 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC., 


TENTH  MONTH. 

1869. 


•am  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hoars  

ain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 

loudy,  without  storms   

lear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


IMPER  ATITRES,  KAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

fean  temperature  of  10th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

highest  point  attained  during 
month  

owest  do.         do.  do. 

,ain  during  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  year  


1870. 


days. 


30 


18G9. 


52.50  deg. 

79.00  " 
34.50  " 
6.32  in. 


1221 


iverage  of  the  mean  temperature  of  10th 
month  for  the  past  eighty-one  years.... 

lighest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1793  

lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1827  


14  days. 

0  " 

4  " 
13  " 


30 


18  70. 


60.12  deg. 

80.00  " 
39.50  " 
3.89  in. 


1200 


1869. 


54.67  deg. 

64.00  " 

46.00  " 
1870. 

25.43  in 

3.94  " 

5.11  " 

6.32  " 

3.89  " 

44.69  " 


COMPARISON  of  rain. 
'otals  for  first  six  months  of 

each  year  26.27 

seventh  month   2.88 

jghth  month.    1.28 

Ninth  month   3.25 

Tenth  month   6-32 

Totals  40.00 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  month  just 
losei  has  exceeded  the  average  for  the  past  eighty- 
ne  gears  by  about  Jive  and  a  half  degrees.  During 
his  long  period,  it  has  been  equalled  only  once,  viz.  : 
792—64  degrees,  and  has  never  reached  60  degrees, 
except  in  the  year  1861,  and  the  present  year.  The 
ligh  temperature  for  the  past  four  months  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  In  broad  contrast  to  all  which 
me  find  in  our  clippings  . 

"October  22—  Montana  is  beginning  to  harvest  the 
new  ice  crop." 

"  October  26— Ten  inches  of  snow  fell  in  Virginia 
City,  Nevada." 

With  numerous  other  items  of  like  character. 
The  lovers  of  "  October  "  Indian  summer,  and 
those  who  contend  for  its  occurrence  in  that  month, 
lhave  been  compelled  ("notwithstanding  the  mildness 
of  the  season)  to  "wait  awhile,''  and  look  for  its 
advent  during  the  curreDt  month  (Eleventh),  where 
■  some  of  us  claim  it  legitimately  belongs.  There 
have  heen  one  or  two  days  slightly  approximating 
to  it,  but  a  few  hours  sufficed  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

The  month  has  been  characterized  by  a  number 
of  splendid  displays  of  the  aurora,  unusal  in  number, 
j  tharacter  and  beauty.  A  description,  however,  of 
that  of  the  25th  must  sufflee  : 

"Another  beautiful  display  of  the  aurora  lights 
ooourred  last  evening.  It,  began  at  about  six  o'clock, 
and  formed  two  arches,  one  (of  the  usual  pale 
opaque  light)  across  the  northern  horiion,  and  the 
other  (of  the  deepjst  crimson)  across  the  middle 


sky,  just  south  of  the  zenith.  A  remarkable  feature 
was  the  emission,  as  if  from  a  separate  aurora  from 
a  point  in  the  east,  of  pale  spears  of  light  along  the 
path  of  the  crimson  belt.  The  aurora  lost  bril- 
liancy soon  after  nine  o'clock,  the  northern  arch 
alone  remaining.  About  midnight,  however,  the 
spears  and  undulations  of  light  again  shot  upward, 
and  the  beautiful  phenomenon  was  renewed,  its 
colors  being  brighter,  but  more  delicate  in  tone.  The 
telegraph  wires  between  this  city  and  Hariisburg 
were  operated  without  batteries  during  the  electrical 
storm." 

One  of  the  most  engrossing  topics  of  conversation 
during  the  month,  so  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned, 
and  especially  where  the  phenomenon  was  experi- 
enced, was 

The  Earthquake  of  Tertth  month  (Pet.)  *>0 
1870. 

The  compiler  has  before  him  accounts  from  cities 


of 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


New  York,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Warsaw,  Troy, 
Auburn,  Warrensburg  and  Saratoga;  also,  from  ' 

MAINE  : 

Portland,  Bangor,  Lewistoivn  and  B  unsivicJ:  ; 
and  from 

• 

Boston,  Mdss.\  Providence,  R.  1.:  Montpelier  Vt.; 
Burlington  Vt.,  and  several  points  in  Canada.  It  is 
also  said  to  have  been  felt  in  Ohio  and  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  published  several  com- 
prehensive articles  on  the  subject,  giving  graphic 
defcriptions  of  scenes  in  the  city,  the  counterparts 
of  some  of  which  we  find  in  the  narrations  of  occur- 
rences in  other  places. 

Tbe  Tribune  says : 

"  Persons  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Centre  Btreet, 
felt  shocks  described  as  lasting  from  three  to  fifteen 
seconds.  Chandeliers  were  violently  shaken  ;  chairs 
and  desks  were  thrown  down.  People  in  many 
places  rushed  terror  stricken  into  the  street.  There 
were  stampedes  from  school-houses,  the  children 
running  forth  in  fright,  and  feme  of  their  number 
being  thrown  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  In 
some  instances  articles  as  heavy  as  sewing-machines 
were  upset,  and  in  one  the  leg  of  a  piano  is  said  to 
have  been  fractured.  Many  clocks  stopped.  Rock- 
ing chairs  ilew  swiftly  back  and  forth,  aud  orna- 
ments fell  fiom  tables  and  mantels.  The  large  bell 
of  the  post  office  oscillated,  aud  finally  the  clapper 
struck  the  rim  of  the  bell — for  the  first  time  without 
human  agency.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  a  fruit 
stand  was  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  another  of  * 
lady  being  similarly  treatet  as  she  was  about  to  e  jter 
a  car.  Other  cases  are  mentioned  of  pedestrians 
being  thrust  into  involuntary  collision.  Building! 
were  shakeu  slightly  from  side  to  side,  and  in  a  few 
instances — the  most  notable  being  at  the  corner  of 
Division  and  Catharine  streets-  masonry  was  cracked 
and  foundations  unsettled.  Womeu  fainted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  and  one  in  her  t-rror 
jumped  out  of  a  Window  and  sustaiued  some  injury. 
Shot  towers  and  other  tall  struotun  I  are  snid  to  hav« 
swayed  perceptibly  iu  various  localities,  creating 
muo'i  consternation,  Numbers  of  people  were  made 
quite  iH,  as  if  from  sea-sickneas.  the  MUUM  lasting 
tor  an  hour  or  more  after  the  Knocks.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  whatever  doubt  may  hav*  attached  to 
the  U.r)th  of  June,  there  can  be  none  whatever  re- 
specting that  of  Oeteber  20th. 

"During  the  afternoon  and  evening  telegraphic 
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dispatches  were  received  from  many  quarters,  which 
would  have  set  the  matter  at  rest  had  there  existed 
any  question  regarding  it.  From  Quebec,  Montreal 
and  tit.  Catharine's,  in  Canada,  to  Philadelphia, 
Scranton  and  Titusville,  in  Pennsylvania;  from 
Portland  and  Bangor,  on  the  east,  to  Cleveland  and 
Cinuinnati,  on  the  west,  corroborative  testimony 
poured  in,  showing  that  the  convulsion,  if  not  very 
terrible  in  effect,  had  been  very  wide  in  raDge,  and 
certainly  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
regions  it  visited." 

In  reference  to  the  time,  extent  and  direction  of 
the  earthquake,  the  Tribune  further  remarks  :  "So 
far  as  we  are  at  present  advised,  the  earthquake 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  great  lakes 
east  and  west,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Susquehanna  north  and  south.  The  personal  ex- 
periences reported  from  various  points  are  curiously 
similar.  People  thought  themselves  attacked  by 
sudden  vertigo  or  neuralgia,  and  some  elderly  per- 
sons imagined  they  were  to  be  afflicted  with  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  As  regards  time,  most  of  the  ac- 
counts from  places  on  our  own  meridian  are  nearly 
in  agreement.  A  comparison,  however,  of  the 
hours  assigned  at  spots  differing  most  widely  in 
longitude  leads  to  definite  couclusioas  as  to  the 
earthquake's  direction.  Thus,  the  dispatches  from 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  fix  the  moment  at  11  o'clock, 
and  that  from  Cincinnati'says  10£.  The  Boston  ac- 
count declares  the  convulsions  to  have  occurred  at 
precisely  11.26.  At  Portland  the  time  is  stated  at 
11.35.  Hartford  has  it  at  11.21  and  Providence  at 
11.27.  The  movement,  or  wave,  therefore,  passed, 
genearally  speaking,  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast,  and  took  something  like  half  an  hour  in 
its  transit." 

It  also  accompanies  the  abo^e  information  with 
the  following  valuable  record  of  earthquakes  in 
times  past. 

\  i"  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  former  earthquakes  in  the  regions  now 
so  visited.  It  is  said  that  slight  shocks  have  been 
felt  in  New  York  before,  on  Sept.  9,  1848,  and 
March  18,  1853;  at  Buffalo,  Oct.  23,  1857,  and 
throughout  New  England,  Oct,  22,  1869.  Besides 
these,  there  is  the  doubtful  earthquake  of  the  25th 
of  June,  1870,  already  mentioned.  It  is  also 
affirmed  that  records  exists  of  two  earthquakes  in 
Boston,  and  presumably  in  its  vicinity,  which 
occurred  Nov.  18,  1755,  and  March  12,  1761.  That 
much  graver  disturbances  of  th:s  natu  e  have  been 
felt  in  remoter  times  in  this  region  is  certain. 
There  are  in  various  parts  of  the  country  geological 
evidences  of  the  fact.  The  gre*t  chasm  that  runs 
from  the  western  base  of  the  Shawangunk  Moun- 
tain, at  Ellenville,  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  for 
nearly  2000  yards,  to  the  top,  is  a  remarkable 
illustration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find,  in  truth, 
abundant  evidence  that  the  popular  theory  which 
confines  earthquakes  to  southerly  or  tropical  regions 
is  a  mistaken  one." 

The  valuable  articles  published  in  the  Tribune, 
and  the  facts  therein  recorded,  are  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, but  the  ordinary  space  allotted  to  a  re- 
view of  this  kind  is.  We  therefore  leave  the  sub- 
ject by  giving  its  closing  remarks. 

"  Two  or  three  physical  incidents  of  note  pre- 
ceded at  short  iurervals  the  earthquake  of  Thurs- 
day, and  their  possible  connection  with  it  warrants 
consideration.  There  were,  in  the  first  place,  with- 
in a  few  days,  unusually  brilliant  displays  of  the 
aurora  borealis.  Just  prior  to  this,  extraordinary 
freshets  inundated  our  middle  belt  of  States.  The 
great  Cuban  hurricane  came  before  theearthquake 


by  not  many  hours,  and  finally,  a  great  gale  raged 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  night  immediately 
preceding.  It  may  be  that  these  incidents  were 
totally  unconnected,  so  far  as  their  causes  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  main  events  of  which  we  write. 
But  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  are  so  con- 
stantly establishing  the  co-  ordination  and  mutual 
interdependence  of  the  powers  of  nature,  that  a  1 
connection  between  these  phenomena  looks  plausi- 
ble and  may  hereafter  be  demonstrated." 

J.  M.  Ellis. 
Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month,  2,  1870. 

"  Is  not  life  useful  when  it  is  happy  ?1 
asks  the  egotist.  "  Is  it  not  sufficiently  happy 
when  it  is  useful  ?"  asks  the  good  man. 

ITEMS. 
Great  Illinois  Farmer. — The  Decatur  Republi- 
can, of  this  State,  gives  the  following  interesting 
statistics  of  the  immense  farms  of  John  T.  Al- 
exander, the  great  farmer  and  stock-raiser  of  Mor- 
gan County,  which  it  states  has  been  prepared  with 
great  care  and  accuracy,  and  can  be  relied  on  as 


substantially  correct  in  every  respect : 
Number  of  acres  of  improved  lands 

on  his  farm  34,000 

Number  of  acres  of  unimproved 

lands  300 


Total  number  of  acres  of  land   34,300 

Aggregate  value  of  lands  $1,685,000 

Value  of  implements  in  use  upon  his 

farms   50,000 

Amount  paid  for  wages  during  the  past 

year  to  hands  employ d  on  his  farms,  76,800 

Number  of  live  stock  on  his  farms  : 

Mules   90 

Cows   50 

Horses   150 

Oxen   200 

Other  cattle    7,000 

Hogs   700 

Total  value  of  live  stock   $536,900 

Product  of  his  farms  in  1869  : 

Corn,  bushels   277,500* 

Wheat,  bushels   7,000 

Oats,  bushels   8,000 

Rye,  bushels   2,000 

Hay,  tons  .-   3,000 

Value  of  animals  sold  on  his  farms  dur- 
ing the  past  year   $493,400 

Mr.  Alexander  has  two  farms — one  of  near  8.900 


acres,  in  Morgan  county,  twelve  miles  east  of  Jack- 
sonville, upon  which  he  resides,  and  the  other  of 
about  27,900  acres,  in  Campaign  county,  Illinois. 
In  addition  to  his  vast  business  as  a  farmer,  Mr. 
Alexander  buys  ships,  and  sells,  as  dealer,  over 
50,000  head  of  cattle  annually. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  some  print- 
ers complain  that  the  result  of  the  experiuieat  of 
employing  women  as  compositors  has  proved  to  be 
very  doubtful  on  account  of  a  want  of  punctuality 
and  habitual  accuracy.  Our  experience  has  taught 
us  that  women's  work  in  the  printing -offioe  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  every  respect.  We  have  been 
gratified  not  merely  by  neatness,  order  and  lady- 
like deportment,  bat  by  invariable  puuctuality,  and 
greater  accuracy  than  we  had  "ever  kuown  before. 
Owing  to  ihe  skill  and  vigilance  of  our  forewomen, 
editorial  proof-reading  has  become  almost  a  sine- 
cure. We  often  read  five  columns  in  succession, 
and  sometimes  ten  columns,  without  discovering  the 
slightest  error. —  Christian  Register. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Continued  from  page  581.) 

25th.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders— a  good  profitable  meeting,  the  Truth 
was  in  dominion.  J.  H.  and  J.  P.  exercised 
their  gifts  in  the  ministry  to  our  edification 
and  comfort. 

2Qth.  General  Quarterly  Meeting.  J.  H. 
and  M.  S.  L.  communicated  gospel  Truths  to 
the  edification  of  a  large  and  attentive  as- 
sembly. 

29th.  Went  to  attend  Burlington  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Mount  Holly. 

30th.  Attended  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders. 

After  a  time  of  silent  waiting  it  came  into 
my  mind  to  revive  some  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples— " Hereby  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have 
love  one  for  another— ye  are  my  friends  if 
ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends  "—and  to  en- 
quire how  it  is  with  us.  Do  we  prove  our- 
selves to  be  the  friends  of  Christ  by  doing  all 
that  he  commands  us— and  are  we  attentive 
and  obedient  to  whatsoever  the  inshinings  of 
the  Divine  Light  manifests  to  be  our  duty 
to  do,  or  to  refrain  from.  Do  we  give  evi- 
dence of  our  discipleship  by  our  love  one  for 
another,  and  by  our  willingness  to  lay 
down  all  our  life  of  prejudice  or  prepoB- 
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sessions  for  or  against  another?  There  may 
be  some  like  Peter,  who  professed  so  much 
love  for  Jesus  that  he  would  lay  down  his 
life  for  him  rather  than  deny  him  ;  but  when 
Peter  saw  his  Master  arraigned  as  a  criminal 
before  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  then  his 
faith  failed,  and  he  denied  being  one  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  or  that  he  knew  him — and 
when  he  had  thrice  denied  him,  then  Jesus 
looked  upon  him.  Oh  that  look  !  no  doubt 
to  my  mind  it  was  a  look  of  pity  and  com- 
passion for  poor  Peter's  weakness.  Then 
Peter  remembered  the  words  of  the  Lord  : 
"  Before  the  cock  crow  thou  wilt  deny  me 
thrice" — and  he  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly. He  relented  and  repented  without 
being  further  accused,  and  found  forgiveness, 
having  sought  it  with  tears.  I  was  enabled 
to  express  what  arose  in  my  mind,  both  as 
admonition  and  encouragement  for  our  im- 
provement. 

Several  other  Friends  spoke,  as  their 
minds  were  impressed,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  a  profitable  meeting. 

31ft.  It  came  upon  me  impressively  to 
testify  that  there  is  but  one  true  and  living 
way  into  the  heavenly  iheepfold,  and  that  is 
by  Christ  the  door.  That  those  who  would 
climb  up  by  some  other  way  are  but  thieves 
and  robbers.  Christ  in  Spirit  is  t ho  Shep- 
herd of  his  sheep.  His  sheep  know  hi* 
voice  and  follow  him  ;  hut  a  stranjjer 
they  will  not  follow,  but  will  Hoc  from  hid 
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voice,  it  being  strange  to  them.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  in  the  regeneration  will 
not  listen  to,  or  turn  aside  to  follow  any 
voice  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
them  from  an  humble  dependence  upon  their 
heavenly  Shepherd  who  knoweth  his  own, 
and  by  whom  those  who  enter,  and  abide  in 
him,  shall  be  saved.  These  shall  go  in  and 
out  and  find  pasture.  The  voice  of  the  true 
Shepherd,  or  the  teachings  of  Divine  grace 
appear  to  the  children  as  soon  as  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  begin  to  expand  and  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  propensities  of  the  animal 
nature  claim  the  consent  of  the  will  for  in- 
dulgence and  gratification.  This  heavenly 
Messenger  and  Divine  witness  testifies  against 
all  evil,  reproves  for  every  evil  word  that  we 
speak  and  for  all  wrong  doing,  and  when  the 
reproofs  of  instruction  are  listened  to  and 
obeyed,  the  good  in  the  mind  is  strengthened, 
and  the  evil  and  wrong  weakened.  But  oh, 
let  all  beware,  and  not  rush  into  any  of  the 
things  that  the  Divine  Witness  has  shown  to 
be  wrong.  Some  there  are  who  rush  into 
these  things  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the 
battle,  trusting  to  their  own  strength,  and  re- 
fusing to  turn  at  the  reproofs  of  instruction 
they  are  not  saved  from  evil.  This  course  of 
conduct  has  procured  to  many  erring  mortals 
a  long  wilderness  travel  in  a  dry  and  barren 
land,  where  there  is  neither  dew  nor  fields  of 
offering  to  refresh  the  soul ;  and  if  these  and 
such  as  these  ever  know  deliverance,  it  must 
be  by  the  mercy  of  God  in  bringing  them 
out  through  sincere  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life  graciously  granted. 

5th.  First-day,  Meeting — My  wife  and  I 
engaged  in  spiritual  travail  for  the  people, 
that  they  would  gather  to  the  Light  and 
Life  of  Christ  inwardly  revealed. 

11th.  Monthly  Meeting.    In  the  early  part 
of  the  meeting  it  was  impressed  upon  my 
mind  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Truth,  and  to 
affirm  that  there  could  not  be  any  advance 
availingly  known  in  goodness  and  virtue  in 
any  other  way  than  through  obedience  to 
the  teachings  of  Divine  Grace.    The  subject 
was  enlarged  upon  and  enforced,  a  good  de- 
gree  of  life  and  power  accompanying  and 
seasoning  the  communication.    It  was  shown 
that  a  firm  belief  in  this  Divine  Law  and 
Light,  and  a  living  in  and  under  the  Divine 
Government   is   the    highest   interest  and 
greatest  good  of  man — and  that,  if  any  one 
suffered  the  mind  and  will  to  be  turned  aside 
to  follow  after  anything,  however  good  in 
itself  it  might  appear  to  be,  which  the  mind 
was  not  immediately  led  into  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  every  such  departure 
and  deviation  from  the  heavenly  guide  would 
tend  to  weakness,  and  if  continued  in  dimness 
would  increase  until  the  mind  might  become 


shrouded  in  darkness.  Divine  goodnesii 
visits  and  revisits  the  careless  sons  and  fori 
getful  daughters,  begetting  desires  afteijl 
heaven  and  happiness  that  the  lot  of  th<I| 
righteous  may  be  theirs,  but  if  acts  of  disoj S 
bedience  and  rebellion  are  continued  thijj 
heart  may  become  hardened,  and  these  b(l| 
given  up  to  their  own  delusions.  The  lawl: 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect  in  itself  and  wif  I 
bring  those  who  yield  to  it  in  all  things  intojl 
a  state  of  perfection,  and  freedom  from  sin  id  ! 
this  life,  and  preserve  in  the  Divine  harmonjij 
to  the  end  of  time.  At  this  meeting  wejj 
obtained  minutes  of  the  unity  of  Friends  t(t| 
attend  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  ancJ 
visit  some  meetings  in  New  Jersey  as  way] 
might  open. 

15th.  We  attended  Haddonfield  Quarterljlji 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders — a  profit!! 
able  meeting.  I  was  led  to  speak  of  theJ 
benefit  of  such  meetings,  and  that  the) 4 
were  set  up  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth.  The! 
blessed  Master  held  select  meetings  with  hisj 
disciples,  and  when  they  were  by  themselvesffl 
and  asked  him  to  explain  to  them  what  h(| 
had  spoken  to  the  multitude  in  parables^ 
He  said,  "It  is  given  to  you  to  know  thci 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  tea 
them  that  are  without  it  is  not  given."  Sci 
we  find  He  made  a  difference  between  those* 
who  were  devoted  to  him  in  heart  and  life  J 
and  those  who  were  not. 

16th.  A  fine  pleasant  day,  and  Quarterly  ! 
Meeting  well  attended.    Several  testimonies! 
borne  to  the  Truth.    I  was  led  to  hold  upj 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.™ 
and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo-i 
pie,  and  especially  upon  the  youth,  the  inn 
portance  and  the  blessed  and  happy  effects  oft 
taking  diligent  heed  to  the  Divine  Light  and 
Life,  the  alone  means  of  salvation  and  re-i 
d eruption.    I  was  also  led  to  speak  of  the: 
child  Jesus,  and  to  hold  up  the  Scripture 
account  respecting  him.    There  was  a  good 
feeling  over  the  meeting  throughout,  and  the 
people  were   quiet   and   orderly.     It  heldj 
about  two  hours  before  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness.   The  business  of  the  meeting  well  con- 
ducted. 

We  made  a  number  of  social  visits  to  oun 
friends  and  relations  in  these  parts,  anci 
First-day  morning,  the  19th,  we  attended 
Mansfield  Neck,  a  small  meeting,  only  one 
member  living  within  the  limits  of  it,  bull 
several  descendants  of  Friends  not  being  will 
ling  the  meeting  should  drop,  are  concernec  j 
to  keep  it  up  on  First  day  mornings.  Noticed 
having  been  given  of  our  prospect  of  attend! 
ing,  a  number  assembled,  and  we  had  £ 
profitable  season  together.  We  were  en  I 
gaged  for  their  help  and  encouragement,  anc 
the  gospel  flowed  freely.    In  the  afternooi ' 
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we  attended  Copeny  Meeting,  appointed  for 
us  at  3  o'clock.  A  considerable  gathering 
for  the  place,  and  an  edifying  oppor- 
tunity. 

22d.  Meeting  well  attended  for  mid- week. 
I  was  led  to  speak  about  John  the  beloved 
disciple,  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast  at  sup- 
per— also  about  Peter  who  denied  his  Master, 
and  what  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  said 
to  him — also  what  happened  to  John — he 
was  in  exile,  wrote  the  revelations  there — out- 
lived his  exile  and  returned  to  his  place  and 
people — and  that  when  by  reason  of  age  and 
infirmity  he  could  not  walk  to  meeting  his 
friends  carried  him,  and  when  there  his  ex- 
hortation to  them  was  short,  such  as  "Little 
children  love  one  another" — "  Little  children 
keep  yourselves  from  idols." 

26th.  We  attended  Mount  meeting — notice 
had  been  given  of  our  proposing  to  attend  it, 
and  the  meeting  was  large.  My  wife  bore 
testimony  in  gospel  authority — adverted  to 
having  attended  meetings  there  formerly,  and 
that  a  number  who  were  then  engaged  to  fill 
up  their  allotted  duties  in  the  Church  with 
propriety  had  passed  from  works  to  rewards  ; 
expressing  a  desire  that  those  who  remain 
may  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  refining  operations  of  the  power 
of  Truth  become  qualified  to  fill  the  places 
and  stations  of  those  who  had  gone  before, 
testifying  that  Divine  Grace  and  Truth 
would  qualify  the  willing  and  obedient  to  fill 
with  propriety  all  the  relatioas  of  life,  and  to 
perform  whatever  Divine  Goodness  required, 
even  to  speak  in  His  name,  and  proclaim 
His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men. 

I  was  led  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance  and  to  repeat  the  inquiry, 
The  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  pro- 
phets, do  they  live  forever  ?  and  to  impress 
upon  the  assembly  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  way  and  means  pro- 
vided hy  the  All- wise  Creator  for  the  salva- 
tion of  His  rational  creatures — plain  truths 
were  held  up  and  enforced. 

My  wife  was  feelingly  and  liviugly  en- 
gaged in  fervent  supplication  for  the  various 
classes,  that  they  might  be  gathered  to  and 
establish  upon  the  alone  sure  foundation. 
The  intercession  was  impressive  and  solemn- 
izing, and  the  evidence  and  seal  of  Truth  ac- 
companying, it  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers. 

In  the  afternoon  my  wife  and  1  went  to 
see  J.  S.  We  found  him  in  a  calm,  peaceful 
and  resigned  state  of  mind.  He  said  his 
faults  had  gone  beforehand  to  judgment,  and 
he  enjoyed  a  peace  of  mind  such  as  ho  had  not 
before  experienced,  he  had  given  up  the  world 
and  everything  iu  it.    The  last  thing  he  had 


given  up  was  the  meeting  at  Springfield,  and 
that  on  that  bed  of  sickness  he  had  seen  be- 
yond the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  folly  of  dis- 
puting about  that,  and  had  gone  to  Christ 
the  Saviour.  He  had  no  anxiety  nor  wish 
as  to  the  time  when  he  should  leave  the  body. 
When  we  bid  him  farewell  my  wife  said  she 
felt  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  his,  whether 
in  life  or  death.  He  replied  he  was  glad  she 
felt  it  so.  We  then  called  to  see  T.  S.,  in  his 
89th  year.  He  is  infirm,  and  does  not  get 
out.  He  appeared  to  be  in  an  innocent 
state  of  mind,  glad  to  have  his  friends  call  to 
see  him,  and  expressed  satisfaction  in  our 
visit.  Said  such  visits  were  to '  him  like 
brooks  by  the  way. 

Tenth  mo.  2d  Afternoon ;  having  just  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  the  funeral  of  James 
Shreeve,  we  left  home  and  went  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Mansfield. 

2>d.  We  attended  Mansfield  meeting,  being 
First-day.  I  was  led  to  bear  testimony 
among  them,  and  to  encourage  them  to  strive 
to  attain  to  perfect  purity  of  heart ;  that  the 
blessing  was  to  such.  That  it  was  attainable 
by  taking  heed  to  the  Divine  Gift.  The  in- 
junction of  the  blessed  Master,  who  knew 
what  was  in  man,  and  wherein  our  highest 
and  best  interest  consists,  was  revived — seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness. We  have  the  promise  that  what  we 
have  need  of  shall  be  added,  if  we  rightly 
use  the  means — for  the  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  we  have  need  of  these  things  whilst 
in  the  body. 

13</i.  Meeting.  I  felt  it  right  to  revive 
the  expression  of  one  formerly,  as  recorded 
in  Scripture,  it  having  been  much  the  com- 
panion of  my  mind  through  the  meeting. 
The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 
He  also  is  become  my  salvation — and  que- 
ried whether  we  were  in  the  like  case,  ami 
could  adopt  the  same  language  ? — and  if  we 
could  not,  that  diligent  search  might  be 
made  for  the  cause. 

Vtth*  Meeting.  My  wife  feelingly  addrated 
the  assembly  in  commemoration  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord — alsosuch  of  the  young  people 
and  others  who  had  left  the  Father's  house, 
and  were  feeding  on  the  husks  of  an  empty 
profession,  that  did  not  satisfy  or  nourish  the 
soul — calling  upon  all  BQOh  to  return.  She 
brought  into  view  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  prodigal  son,  and  exhorted  all  that  hail 
Wandered  to  take  up  the  like  good  resolution 
as  he  did,  and  return  where  there  was  bread 
enough  and  to  spare. 

21d.  We  attended  Newtown  mid-week 
meeting. 

It  felt  right  to  express  the  satisfaction  it 
was  to  me  to  find  Friends  engaged  to  attend 
their  mid-week  meetings,  that  I  believed  the 
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strength  of  the  Society  was  to  be  found  in 
the  mid-week  meetings  through  its  borders, 
and  that  I  liked  good  old  fashioned  Quaker 
Meetings,  as  some  choose  to  call  them. 

24th.  I  believe  it  is  right  for  people  to  be 
industrious,  and  endeavor  to  do  the  best  they 
can  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
point  of  view    Those  who  are  idle,  dilatory 
and  careless  are  not  often  useful  either  to 
themselves  or  others.    They  that  are  unfaith- 
ful stewards  of  the  unrighteous  mammon  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  true  riches,  according 
to  Scripture.    There  is  a  proper  medium  to 
be  observed,  and  a  care  should  be  maintained 
to  keep  the  right  thing  uppermost  in  the 
mind  by  keeping  a  single  eye  to  the  heavenly 
Guide,  and  seeking  an  interest  in  the  heav- 
enly kingdom — being  concerned  to  make  a 
right  use  of  our  time  and  talents,  and  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life — using  them  for  the 
health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind.  The 
apostle  sums  it  up  in  language  similar  to 
this,  being  "  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord."    And  the  blessed 
Jesus  in   one   of  his  parables  speaks  of  a 
husbandman  who  went  out  at  different  hours 
of  the  day  to  hire  laborers  into  his  vineyard 
and  finding  people  standing  idle  in  the  mar 
ket  place,  he  said,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle?    They  answered,  because  no  man 
hath  hired  us.    He  said  unto  them,  Enter  into 
my  vineyard  and  labor,  and  whatsoever  is 
right  that  shall  ye  receive.    They  agreed, 
and  went — and  all  that  entered   into  the 
vineyard  and  labored  received  their  reward. 
Are  not  the  hearts  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  men  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ?  and  in 
this  parable  is  represented  the  calls  of  the 
heavenly  Husbandman  to  enter  into  the  vine- 
yard of  our  own  hearts  and  labor  to  have  all 
kept  in  subjection,  or  removed  out  of  the  way 
that  would  hinder  or  obstruct  the  growth  of 
the  tender  precious  plants  there.    All  who 
obey  the  call  and  enter  in  and  labor  honestly 
and  patiently,  will   receive  their  reward. 
For  they  that  labor,  receive  wages  and  gather 
fruit  unto  everlasting  life. 

25th.  Preparative  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  I  believe  there  is  yet  much  good 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  I  desire  that 
none  of  us  may  give  place  to  unprofitable 
discouragement,  but  be  honestly  and  pa 
tiently  engaged  to  fulfil  our  trust  and  duty 
toward  the  flock  and  family — and  particu 
larly  to  our  own  families  and  children,  to 
guard  them  from  hurtful  influences  and 
guide  them  iu  the  way  they  should  go. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Many,  by  endeavoring  to  fly  from  tempta- 
tions, have  fallen  precipitately  into  them ;  for 


t  is  not  by  flight,  but  by  patience  and  hu| 
mility,  that  we  must  become  superior  to  all 
our  enemies.  He  who  only  declines  the  out] 
ward  occasion,  and  strives  not  to  pluck  ujc 
the  inward  principle  by  the  root,  is  so  fan 
from  conquest,  that  the  temptation  will  recui 
the  sooner,  and  with  greater  violence,  and  h( 
will  feel  the  conflict  still  more  severe.  It  if 
by  gradual  advances,  rather  than  impetuoui 
efforts,  that  victory  is  obtained  ;  rather  b} 
patient  suffering  that  looks  up  to  God  foi 
support,  than  by  impatient  solicitude,  ana 
vigorous  austerity. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SUGGESTION. 

Scattered  up  and  down  through  the  lengtr 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  more  particular 
ly  in  the  West,  are  many  members  of  oiui 
Society  completely  or  apparently  isolated  I 
from  their  fellow- professors,  who,  if  broughi 
in  connection  or  correspondence,  might  be  i 
mutual  help  to  each  other  and  a  strength  tcj 
Society.  The  writer,  in  the  course  of  a  re\ 
cent  journey,  met  with  several  of  this  class 
who,  attracted  by  his  use  of  plain  language* 
acknowledged  themselvss  as  members  of  then 
Society  of  Friends ;  and  one  person,  when 
informed  that  Friends  were  living  in  a  neigh-i 
borhood  where  he  had  been  trading  for  some 
years,  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  had 
not  known  it  before. 

In  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  per 
haps  some  others,  we  have  the  necessary  on 
ganization  for  bringing  about  the  desired  re? 
suit,  if  properly  put  in  operation  :  our  system 
of  correspondents.  If  the  correspondents  oj 
Monthly  Meetings  would  make  a  classified 
list  of  non-resident  members,  and  furnish  ai 
copy  of  it  to  the  correspondents  of  their  re< 
spective  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  be  forwarder 
by  them  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  correspond  I 
ents,  and  these  in  turn  communicate  to  eacfcl 
other;  and  where  any  of  these  absent  mem-, 
bers  are  without  the  limits  or  influence  of  any 
Meeting,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  West,  that, 
then  these  should  be  put  in  communication 
with  those  nearest  together.  I  have  no  doubt 
individuals  would  be  greatly  benefitted,  and 
our  Society  strengthened  in  those  localities 
where  now  weakness  prevails.  What  are  es 
teemed  by  some  as  the  useless  peculiarities  o: 
Friends, — viz.,  plainness  of  dress  and  address 
— often  become  a  heavy  burden,  and  in  this 
isolation  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of  or  lie 
dormant,  until  some  little  incident  such  as  ] 
have  referred  to,  revives  with  force  the  earh 
influences ;  therefore  I  would  have  Friends 
adhere  to  a  profession  of  their  faith,  and  that 
without  wavering,  for  in  due  time  we  shaj 
reap  if  we  faint  not.  G.  S.  T. 

Sioux  City,  11th  mo.  1. 1870. 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
A  FEW  WORDS    ON  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

As  an  interest  has  recently  sprung  up  in 
>ur  Society  in  regard  to  First-day  Schools, 
md  as  a  number  of  our  friends  are  active  in 
Droraoting  their  spread  amongst  us,  a  few 
vords  of  caution  to  those  engaged  in  the  work 
nay  not  be  amiss.    When  the  Master  was 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  purer  form  of  re- 
igion  amongst  the  ancient  Jews,  he  seems  to 
lave  relied  on  the  power  of  Truth  to  work 
ts  own  way  in  the  minds  of  men,  for  when 
he  more  eager  of  his  disciples  denounced  one 
vho  was  not  working  as  they  were  working, 
le  rebuked  them  by  saying :  "  Forbid  him 
iot,  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us." 
Sow,  dear  Friends,  if  there  are  those  amongst 
is  who  think  that  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  is  not  so  much  a  result  of  a  dedication 
)f  heart  to  the  Master's  work  as  it  is  of 
jreaturely  activity  of  mind,  do  not  denounce 
;hese,  but  patiently  wait  until  the  fruits  of 
four  efforts  shall  convince  them  of  their  error, 
[n  the  meanwhile,  a  tender  regard  for  the 
.'eeling3  of  such  ought  to  debar  you  from 
wringing  your  working  organization  into  con- 
iict  with  the  regular  exercises  of  the  Society 
it  large.    At  our  Yearly  Meeting  recently 
ield  in  Baltimore,  the  Association  of  First- 
day  Schools  came  in  conflict  with  the  proceed- 
.ngs  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  was  productive  of  unpleasant  feel- 
ngs  in  the  minds  of  some  Friends.  For 
Friends  who  were  appointed  on  committees  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  were  also  interested  in 
,he  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  de- 
sired to  be  present  at  its  meetings,  and  ad- 
ourned  the  committees  in  order  to  attend 
iDhetn.    The  Association  itself  had  committees 
n  session  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
compelled  these  committees  of  diverse  bodies 
to  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  each  other.  A 
divided  attention  cannot  be  promotive  of  the 
3ame  good  that  an  eye  single  to  the  cause  for 
which  we  are  assembled,  would  be.  Then, 
dear  Friends,  let  me  suggest  that  you  who  are 
so  deeply  exercised  in  this  new  work  hold 
your  meetings  at  a  time  and  place  agreed  on 
by  yourselves,  but  let  it  not  be  at  the  time  of 
our  Quarterly  or   Yearly   Meetings.  You 
could  then  work  harmoniously,  and  would 
not  have  your  attention  distracted  by  other 
things,  and  above  all,  you  would  not  give 
offence  by  coming  in  conflict  with  those  exor- 
cises of  the  Society,  which  either  are  or  ought 
to  be  paramount  to  yours.  \\  . 

Virginia,  11th  mo.,  1870. 

"Tlio  truest  humility  is  the  faith  of  the 
little  child.  Conscious  of  its  helplessness  and 
ignorance,  it  leans  confidingly  on  the  father 


breast,  and  watches  for  a  sign  of  his  will ;  so 
with  his  hand  clasped  within  the  strong  one 
of  love,  should  the  child  of  God  trust  in  the 
wisdom  of  Him,  to  whom  darkness  and  light 
are  both  alike.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  witnesseth 
with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God,  shall  He  not  witness  with  our  spirit 
when  we  have  done  His  will  ?  Yea,  surely  ! 
for  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  Him." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PERMANENT  IN  RELIGION. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  the  Intelligencer 
I  extract  the  following :  "  It  is  the  peculiar- 
ity of  Jesus  that  he  planted  himself  on  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  which  under- 
lie all  religions,  and  it  is  this  which  will  give 
the  gospel  a  permanence  in  the  world."  Now 
would  ask  what  are  the  great  cardinal 
ideas  that  thus  insure  the  permanence  of  the 
faith  taught  in  the  province  of  Judea  1800 
years  ago  ?   Forms  and  rituals  Jesus  esteemed 
of  little  value.    Ablutions  and  baptisms  he 
regarded  as  of  small  momeut.    The  Jewish 
sabbath  he  openly  violated.*  Prayers  to  avail 
aught  must  come   from   the  heart.  Men 
could  not  enter  the  Kingdom  that  he  caught 
by  merely  crying,  k<  Lord  !  Lord  !"  Hence  he 
ncited  the  anger,  the  hatred,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Pharisees  of  that  day.  They 
were  interested  in  complicating  religion,  in 
making  it  a  mystery  difficult  to  be  under- 
tood.    A  special  priesthood  was  necessary 
to  expound  and  to  perpetuate  the  law ;  aud 
this  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews  aloue,  for  a 
cotemporary  Roman  writer,  apologizing  for 
the  deceptions  of  the  Priests  at  the  shrine  of 
Esculapius,  says  :     The  common  people  like  to 
be  deceived — deceived  let  them  6e."    And  it 
was  these  deceivers  of  the  people.  "  these 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  that  incurred  the 
indignation  of  Jesus.     To  them  alone  he  was 
severe,  for  their  sins  were  the  result  of  pre- 
meditation and  hypoeriey. 

But  which  of  the  ideas  ascribed  to  him  will 
survive  the  wreck  of  time?  I  answer:  the 
democracy  of  the  gospel,  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  their  Creator.  "There  M  noue 
good  but  one,  that  is  God."  "  Call  no  man 
your  Father  upon  earth,  for  one  i*  your  Father 
in  heaven,  and  all  ye  are  biethren  this 
tender  relationship  was  pre-eminent  with 
him,  and  it  was  indeed  glad  tidings  to  the 
multitude.  He  taught  that  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  was  touched  by  the  infirmities 


*  It  was  the  superstitions  ohnervano"  of  the  Sab- 
h.ith  which  the  Jews  had  fallen  into,  that  Jesus 
protested  against.  Hit*  appreciation  of  it  a*  a  day 
of  rest  from  lahor  was  expressed  in  the  word*, 
"The  Sabbat  H  wis  made  for  man  ;  aud  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.'  —  Kns. 
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of  His  children  ;  that  a  sparrow  did  not  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice  ;  that  in  a 
general  supervision  of  a  universe  of  worlds, 
His  omnipresent  power  and  all-seeing  eye 
exercised  a  providential  care  over  the  smallest 
minutia  of  His  creation.  This  grand  idea 
will  indeed  survive.  Creeds  and  formulas 
may  perish.  "  Old  opinions  may  crumble, 
and  many  of  them  ought  to  crumble  into 
dust.  Superstition  will  be  overthrown.  For 
when  men  come  to  add  to  their  faith,  knowl- 
edge, when  the  human  intellect  comes  to  be 
truly  enlightened,  then  will  science  be  recog- 
nized as  the  hand- maid  of  religion,  and  she. 
will  be  esteemed  as  corroberating  this  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  demonstratin gperfection,  adapta- 
tion and  design,  in  tiniest  insect  and  tenderest 
flower,  as  in  the  expanded  universe,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  we  can  but  faintly  imagine. 
Opinions  will  change,  the  idea  of  a  wrathful 
Jehovah  will  be  discarded  from  human 
belief,  and  with  it  will  fall  that  other  delu- 
sion, that  the  sins  of  the  world  were  atoned 
for  in  the  blood  of  innocency.  Human  in- 
quiry will  establish  historical  truth ;  but 
this  glorious  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  endure 
forever.  D.  N. 

Ahington,  10th  mo.  20,  1870. 

 — <9«»~-.-  

No  trait  of  character  is  more  valuable 
than  the  possession  of  good  temper.  Home 
can  never  be  made  happy  without  it.  It  is 
like  flowers  springing  up  in  our  pathway,  re- 
viving and  cheering  us.  Kind  words  and 
looks  are  the  outward  demonstration ;  patience 
and  forbearance  are  the  sentinels  within. 


RESERVE  POWER. 

It  is  not  wise  to  work  constantly  up  to  the 
highest  rate  of  which  we  are  capable.  If  the 
engineer  on  the  railroad  were  to  keep  the  speed 
of  his  train  up  to  the  highest  rate  he  could  at- 
tain with  his  engine,  it  would  soon  be  used 
up.  If  a  horse  is  driven  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  for  any  length  of  time  he  is  ruined. 
It  is  well  enough  to  try  the  power  occasionally 
of  a  horse  or  engine  by  putting  on  all  the  mo- 
tion they  will  bear,  but  not  continuously.  All 
machinists  construct  their  machines  so  that 
there  shall  be  a  reserve  force.  If  the  power  re- 
quired is  four-horse,  then  the  ymake  it  six-horse 
power.  In  this  case  it  works  easily  and  lasts 
long.  A  man  who  has  strength  to  do  twelve 
honest  hours  of  labor  in  twenty-four  and  no 
more,  should  do  but  nine  or  ten  hours'  work. 
The  reserve  power  keeps  the  body  in  good  re- 
pair. It  rounds  out  the  frame  to  full  pro- 
portions. It  keeps  the  mind  cheerful,  hope- 
ful, happy.  The  person  with  no  reserve  force 
is  always  incapable  of  taking  on  any  more  re- 
sponsibility than  he  already  has.  A  little  extra 


exertion  puts  him  out  of  breath.    He  cannot  | 
increase  his  work  for  an  hour  without  danger1  j 
of  an  explosion.   Such  are  generally  pale,  dys- 
peptic, bloodless,  nervous,  irritable,despondent, 
gloomy — we  all  pity  them.    The  great  source  J 
of  power  in  the  individual  is  the  blood.    It]  II 
runs  the  machinery  of  life,  and  upon  it  de- 
pends our  health  and  strength. 

A  mill  on  a  stream  where  water  is  scanty 
can  be  worked  but  a  portion  of  the  time.  So  : 
a  man  with  a  little  good  blood  can  do  but  lit-  I 
tie  work.  The  reserve  power  must  be  stored  J 
up  in  this  fluid.  It  is  an  old  saying  among  I 
stock-raisers,  that "  blood  tells,"  It  is  equally  1 
true  that  blood  tells  in  the  sense  in  which  we  | 
use  the  word.  If  it  is  good  blood,  then  theJ 
more  of  it  the  better.  When  the  reserve  I 
power  of  an  individual  becomes  low  it  is  an  I 
indication  that  a  change  is  necessary,  and  that:] 
it  is  best  to  stop  expending  and  go  to  accu- 1 
mulating,  just  as  the  miller  does  when  the^l 
water  gets  low  in  the  pond.  Such  a  course  J 
would  save  many  a  person  from  physical?! 
bankruptcy. — Herald  of  Health. 

CHRISTIAN  WOMEN  AND  DRESS. 

The  following  well  put  paragraphs  are1' 
from  the  pen  of  a  lady  writer  in  one  of  ourr 
exchanges : — Moravian. 

"Are  we  as  Christians  left  to  our  owns 
good  judgment  and  common  sense  (a  most1 
precious   gift  wherever  it  is  bestowed)  to 
determine  the  standard  of  dress  for  our- 
selves? 

Or  have  we  not  rather  a  Friend  to  please 
and  Master  to  serve,  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  matter  of  faith  and  practice?  And! 
has  He  not  given  us  an  infallible  standard,  in 
whole  or  in  detail,  as  to  1  what  articles  and 
ornaments '  shall  be  worn  by  His  disciples, 
and  what  shall  not.  Hear  Him  :  '  That  the 
women  adorn  themselves  in  shamefacedness 
and  sobriety ;  not  with  embroidered  hair,  or 
gold,  or  pearls  or  costly  array ;  but,  which 
becometh  women  professing  godliness,  with 
good  works.'  '  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be 
that  the  outward  adorning  or  plaiting  the  hair, 
and  of  wearing  of  gold  or  of  putting  on  of  ap- 
parel;' (and  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  fre- 
quent changes  of  dress)  '  but  let  it  be  in  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is 
of  great  price.  For  in  like  manner  in  the 
olden  time,  the  holy  women  adorned  them- 
selves.' Here  the  wearing  of  gold,  jewelry, 
ornamental  hair,  and  costly  dress,  with  fre- 
quent changes,  is  positively  forbidden  in  de- 
tail;  and  the  wearing  of  modest  apparel, 
with  a  modest  demeanor  and  spiritual  or- 
naments only,  named  in  detail,  are  en- 
joined. 
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Does  not  this  enumeration  constitute  a 
taudard  unmistakable?  It  seems  to  us  that 
he  phrase  1  modest  apparel '  covers  the 
>hole  ground,  as  to  style,  and  is  easily  under- 
>  tood  as  that  which  attracts  the  least  observa- 
ion. 

As  to  expenditures,  all  are  forbidden  to 
vear  '  costly  array,'  and  certainly  our  ex- 
penditure should  be  within  our  means  to 
>rocure,  in  equal  proportion  to  our  other 
wants,  our  privilege  to  minister  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  saints,  and  to  give  to  sustain  the 
jause  of  God.  It  is  often  objected,  that  the 
adoption  of  this  standard  of  dress  by  all 
Christians  would  revolutionize  society,  break 
lundreds  of  merchants,  and  throw  thousands 
)f  the  poor  out  of  employment.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Church  of  God  is  under  any 
obligations  to  fill  the  coffers  of  any  class  of 
men,  especially  of  that  class  whose  business  is 
ho  lucrative  as  to  secure  to  them  the  title  of 
;  princes."  As  to  those  thousands  of  poor, 
if  more  sensible  and  wise  usages  prevailed 
in  society,  their  wants  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced ;  aud  by  the  same  means,  thousands 
of  housekeepers,  who  are  now  "  worked  to 
death "  in  order  to  keep  their  dress  and 
other  thiDgs  up  to  the  standard  of  fashion, 
could  then  afford  to  employ  these  same  poor 
?in  a  calling  which  would  secure  their  health 
-and  comfort,  both  of  which  are  now  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  fashion.  Such  a  revolution 
rof  society  would  be  a  godsend,  long  prayed 
for  by  the  devout. 

Again,  it  is  a  patent  fact,  that  our  styles 
[of  fashions  are  copied  from  those  of  fallen 
women,  who  occupy  the  galleries   of  the 
Parisian  theatres.    One  of  the  popular  writ- 
ers, said,  a  few  months  since,  on  her  return 
from  Europe,  '  What  a  pity  that  respectable 
women  of  America  should  adopt  the  costumes 
lof  those  poor  lost  creatures,  who  are  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  invent  some  distinc- 
tive style  of  dress  to  advertise  their  calling, 
in  order  to  get  their  bread.'     Is  it  not  a 
shame  and  disgrace  that  the  professed  dis- 
ciples of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  will  walk 
'our  streets,  decked  out  in  all  the  badges  of  a 
Parisian    courtesan?    Is  it  not  high  time 
they  arise  in  the  strength  of  a  living  faith, 
and  assert  their  right,  as  the  Lord's  children, 
to  be  free  from  the  slavery  of  fashion,  tear 
ioff  the  trappings  of  sin  and  folly,  worn  and 
Worshipped  by  an  ungodly  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness,  and  put  on  a  costume  prescribed 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  be- 
coming their  dignity  as  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Lord  Almighty  ?    The  great  Captain 
of  our  salvation  is  calling  to  us,  *  Come  out 
of  her,  my  people,  aud  be  ye  separate;' 
'and,  be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed,  by  the  renewing  of  your 
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mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good, 
and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God.' 
When  this  is  done,  but  not  till  then,  shall  we 
in  the  matter  of  dress,  adorn  the  doctrines  of 
God  our  Saviour." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Our  Half-Year's  Meeting  (Canada;  was 
greatly  favored,  and  I  have  thought  I  would 
like  to  tell  thee  about  it,  but  I  feel  that  we  may 
treasure  up  the  remembrance  of  testimonies 
borne  at  such  seasons,  and  arrange  them  on 
paper  ever  so  wisely,  and  yet  fail  to  convey 
to  others,  the  feeling  that  attended,  or  a  full 
sense  of  the  power  that  overshadowed  us  at 
the  time.  We  have  generally  had  the  extracts 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  minutes,  aud  the 
epistles  from  neighboring  Yearly  Meetings 
read  at  our  Half- Year  Meeting,  but  contrary 
to  our  usual  custom  they  were  this  year  direct- 
ed to  the  Monthly  Meetings,  and  when  it  was 
ascertained  they  were  not  present,  someFriends 
felt  as  though  a  loss  would  be  sustained,  but 
we  were  much  favored  with  the  living  water 
fresh  from  the  Fountain.  This  is  of  far  more 
value  than  that  which  comes  second  hand, 
be  it  ever  so  good,  and  I  believe  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  at  the  close  of  the  Meet- 
ting,  "lacked  ye  anything?"  the  answer  must 
have  been,  "  Nothing,  Lord." 

I  am  encompassed  with  many  weaknesses, 
but  can  sometimes  set  up  my  Ebenezer, 
"  hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me,"  who  am 
but  the  least  of  all  the  flock.  I  am  Led  thus 
to  speak  of  my  experience,  perhaps  for  thy 
encouragement.  Should  thou  be  passing 
through  a  similar  conflict,  and  be  almost 
ready  to  exclaim  "Lord  save  or  I  perish/'  be 
assured  no  new  thing  has  happened  to  thee. 
The  path  we  have  to  tiead  is,  owing  in  part  to 
our  surroundings,  a  tribulated  one,  but  it  may 
be  well  for  us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not 
sometimes  increase  our  difficulties  and  make 
our  way  harder  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  by 
our  rebellion — not  being  enough  subject  to 
the  divine  will  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
inner  sanctuary,  where  the  Lord  would  teach 
Hifl  children.  I  have  from  my  youth  had  a 
wish  to  be  good,  but  Nieodemus  like,  have  de- 
sued  to  be  hiddeu  from  the  public  eye:  but 
I  have  been  led  in  a  way  that  is  contrary  to 
my  nature.  I  can,  my  dear,  bear  this  testimo- 
ny, that  so  far  as  I  have  simply  relied  on  that 
power,  which  I  believed  called  DM  into  this 
path,  it  has  proved  suflieient  in  every  time  of 
trial.    I  can  truly  say  His  grace  has  Imhmi  snf- 
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ficient  for  me,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  for  all 
who  trust  in  it.  Improper  discouragements 
tend  to  weakness,  and  at  such  times  the  ene- 
my, self,  gains  an  advantage  over  us.  When 
the  mind  is  under  heavy  pressure,  either  from 
things  without  us  or  from  discouragements 
within,  I  believe  there  is  no  better  way  for 
poor  finite-man  than  to  retreat  into  the  strong 
fortress,  and  wait  until  the  cloud  shall  pass 
over.  The  cloud  often  leaves  behind  it  a  re- 
freshing moisture,  under  which  the  bud  of  life 
can  again  expand. 

The  wintry  or  cloudy  season  is  as  needful 
to  healthful  vegetation  in  the  outward  crea- 
tion, as  is  the  bright  shining  of  the  summer 
sun,  and  so  it  is  equally  needful  for  our  growth 
in  the  Christian  life,  that  we  experience  a  suc- 
cession of  the  varied  seasons.  Let  not  our 
faith  fail  in  that  Wisdom  which  appoints  this 
succession. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  19,  1870. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — Since  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number,  we  have  received 
the  Extracts,  from  which  we  tako  the  Eeport 
of  the  Indian  Committee,  and  the  following 
Minute  of  the  exercises  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing: 

"  The  Friends  named  at  a  former  sitting  to 
endeavor  to  embody  some  of  the  exercises  of 
this  Meeting,  for  the  benefit  of  our  absent 
members,  produced  the  following  Minute, 
which  was  approved,  and  directed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  our  printed  Extracts  : 

"  Our  Meeting  has  been  attended  by  many 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  whom 
we  believe  were  drawn  by  the  Father's  love 
to  come  and  be  with  us,  whose  company  and 
labors  amongst  us  have  been  strengthening 
and  encouraging  to  us,  confirming  us  in  the 
belief  that  all  those  who  are  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ  are  brethren,  and  He  is  their 
Master.  Though  there  have  been  and  yet  are 
many  devious  and  crooked  ways  tried  by 
which  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Peace,  it 
remains  true  that  Christ,  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  manifested  to  man,  is  the  only 
entrance  to  the  true  fold  ;  and  how  much  so- 
ever any  may  plead  for  the  broad  way  of  sel- 
fish indulgence,  we  believe  and  desire  to  hold 
the  great  truth  up  to  view  by  example  and 
precept,  that  it  is  only  the  narrow  and  straight 
way  of  self-denial  that  leadeth  any  soul  to  life 
and  peace ;  and  for  the  want  of  being  willing 
to  walk  in  this  way  which  mortifies  the  carnal 
mind,  the  children  of  men  are  seeking  out 


many  inventions  comparable  to  the  broken 
cistern  which  was  alluded  to  anciently.  We 
therefore  feel  a  great  and  continual  need  to 
hold  up  the  plain  and  simple  religion  taught 
by  our  holy  Pattern,  which  every  generation 
has  need  to  become  acquainted  with,  and 
which  alone  can  enable  families  and  nations 
to  dwell  in  harmony  and  peace.  And  al- 
though the  greater  portion  of  mankind  are 
living  under  the  law  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  yet  we  hope  there 
has  been  some  progress  toward  the  great  con- 
summation, when  the  children  of  men  that 
trust  in  God,  and  be  led  by  His  Spirit  which 
enables  us  to  love  our  enemies  and  do  good  to 
those  that  evily  entreat  us,  and  when  occasion 
requires  lay  down  the  lives  of  our  creaturely 
wills  one  for  another. 

"  In  reviewing  the  State  of  Society  as  por- 
trayed in  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  the 
Meeting  under  a  covering  of  solemnity  was 
brought  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  many  deficien- 
cies apparent  amongst  us,  particularly  in  the 
non-attendance  of  our  Mid-week  Meetings — 
thus  giving  the  evidence  that  we  do  not  love 
our  Heavenly  Father  with  all  our  mind, 
soul  and  strength,  and  as  a  consequence  can- 
not all  maintain  towards  our  brethren  the 
love  that '  becomes  our  Christian  profression.' 
Without  the  purifying  influences  of  this 
Divine  Principle  in  the  soul,  all  our  profes- 
sions are  vain — for  '  if  we  love  not  our 
brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love 
God  whom  we  have  not  seen.' 

"  We  were  feelingly  and  affectionately  en- 
couraged to  a  closer  dedication  of  heart,  and 
greater  faithfulness  in  maintaining  our  righte- 
ous testimonies,  that  we  may  thereby  wit- 
ness an  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  our 
Israel,  and  a  rebuiling  of  the  walls  of  Zion. 

"Earnest  desires  were  felt  and  expressed, 
that  we  might  hold  our  position  before  the 
world,  now  looking  towards  us  with  deep  in- 
terest, in  truth;  integrity  and  singleness  of 
heart,  showing  by  our  walk  in  life  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  the  high  pro- 
fession we  make  of  being  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
Truth — and  that  '  we  need  not  that  any  man 
should  teach  us,  save  as  this  Holy  Anoint- 
ing Power  teaches  us.' 

"Faithful  obedience  to  this  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity  would  lead  us  to 
love  our  Heavenly  Father  above  all,  and 
manifest  it  by  our  love  one  to  another.  We 
would  then  be  found  at  our  places  when 
meeting  day  came,  because  the  love  of  God 
constrained  us  to  be  there,  and  hold  out  to 
our  brethren  the  encouraging  language,  come 
follow  us  as  we  follow  Christ.  This  love  of 
God  in  the  soul  is  the  keystone  of  the  Chris- 
tian Arch,  without  which  it  must  totter  and 
fall — and  it  is  the  only  cementing  power 
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that  can  bind  us  together  as  a  society — con- 
tinued as  we  believe  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
Truth. 

I  "The  importance  and  necessity  of  observ- 
ing strict  justice  in  all  our  dealings  with  our 
fel.ow  men,  was  forcibly  presented,  and 
Friends  were  earnestly  advised  and  cautioned 
to  guard  against  that  worldly  spirit  now  so 
prevalent  in  our  land  of  making  exorbitant 
gains  and  excessive  profits,  by  extorting 
from  those  who  may  be  in  need,  and  that 
!the  eager  pursuit  of  the  treasures  of  this 
world  will  not  bring  peace  to  the  soul. 

Testimonies  were  borne  by  exercised  minds 
to  the  importance  of  a  guarded  education  of 
our  children,  that  we  endeavor  to  place  before 
ithem  such  reading  as  will  fill  their  minds  with 
juseful  knowledge,  and  unless  the  young  are 
supplied  with  solid,  useful  matter,  it  will  be 
filled  with  its  opposite.  We  were  told  by  a 
father  in  the  church  who  has  long  stood  as  a 
watchman  on  our  walls,  that  the  guarded  care 
pf  his  parents  in  very  early  life  had  been  of 
*reat  value  to  him  in  latter  years,  as  the  in- 
terest he  felt  in  reading  the  Scripture  in  child- 
iood  was  now  very  fresh  in  his  memory,  and 
aad  been  of  greater  benefit  to  him  than  at  any 
other  period  of  his  life.  A  concern  was  also 
expressed  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  fall 
into  a  lifeless,  formal  habit  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  without  the  right  feeling  and  in- 
terest. The  subjects  embraced  in  the  query 
;n  regard  to  plainness  claimed  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  we  were  appealed  to  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage. Plainness  of  apparel  implies  simpli- 
city and  the  avoidance  of  superfluity  and 
meedless  expense,  and  they  who  exercise  a 
wise  economy  in  dress,  furniture  and  manner 
of  living,  may  be  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxu- 
ry of  extending  help  to  the  poor  and  other- 
wise increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

And  believing  as  we  do  that  none  can  avail- 
lingly  hold  up  Truth's  testimonies  until  they 
come  under  the  rule  and  influence  thereof,  our 
greatest  desire  is  that  all  may  yield  our  minds 
to  it,  and  be  willing  to  own  Christ  before  men 
in  whatever  way  his  spirit  and  power  may  re- 
quire us  to  do — whether  it  be  in  the  open  and 
public  acknowledgment  of  him  before  men  as 
our  prince  of  peace,  or  in  the  hidden  opera- 
lions  in  our  hearts  where  he  sets  all  things  in 
order,  causing  all  the  creaturely  passions  and 
appetites  to  dwell  together  in  peace,  and  the 
little  child  to  lead  them. 

The  reports  received  show,  that  during  the 
past  year  a  greater  number  than  usual  of 
-Ministers  and  Elders  have  passed  from  works 
to  rewards,  and  the  warning  voice  was  sound- 
i)d  in  our  midst,  "  Bo  ye  also  ready.'' 

We  have  been  favored  through  (his  annual 
gathering,  to  feel  that  Holy  Presence  to  be 


with  us,  which  has  enabled  us  to  transact  the 
business  that  has  claimed  our  attention,  in 
much  harmony,  and  with  desires  for  the  wel- 
fare of  one  another,  this  Meeting  concludes  to 
meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so 
permitted. 

William  Wood,  Clerk. 


MARRIED. 

SWAIN — SMEDLEY. — On  the  Sth  inst.,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  under  the  care  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
Charles  M.  Swain,  and  Mary  D  ,  daughter  of  Nathan 
Smedley. 


DIED. 

REESE. — At  Baltimore,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Esther 
Reese,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Lombard  St.  Meeting. 

SEAMAN. — At  his  residence  near  Roslyn,  L.  L, 
Robert  Seaman,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

WALKER.— On  the  evening  of  Tenth  mo.  26th, 
at  her  residence  in  Claik  County,  Ohio,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  Hannah  W.  Walker,  in  the  61st  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Green  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting. 

CLEAVER.— On  the  23d  of  Sixth  month,  1864.  in 
Centreville,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  John  Cleaver,  in 
the  72d  year  of  his  age ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  Ninth 
month,  1870,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  A.  O. 
Cleaver,  near  Centreville,  Anne  Cleaver,  widow  of 
John  Cleaver,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age  ;  members 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

11th  mo.  20.  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Berwick,  Pa.,  11  A.M. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 

Dennisville,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  10£  A.M. 
12th  mo.  4.    Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Medford,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

Washington,  D.C.,  11  A.M. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10£  A.M. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  ox  the  Indian  Con- 
cern. 

To  Baltimore  Yeatrhj  Meeting", 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Indian  Con- 
cerns, report : — 

That  we  have  been  unremitting  in  onr  at- 
tention to  the  concerns  of  our  Indian  Breth- 
ren, and  have  labored  with  the  best  wisdom 
we  could  obtain  for  their  elevation  and  civili- 
zation ;  and  in  conjunction  with  committees 
of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  have  watched  over 
their  interests  everywhere  that  they  seemed 
to  need  our  protecting  care. 
*  We  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  year  in 
the  objects  tor  which  our  valued  Superintend- 
ent and  Agents  have  been  laboring.  From 
reports  received  from  the  several  Agencies, 
and  from  Friends  who  have  visited  them,  we 
find  that  agriculture  is  claiming  more  and 
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more  their  attention.  On  several  Reserva- 
tions the  men  are  industrious,  and  becoming 
interested  in  occupations  that  were  formerly 
considered  effeminate,  and  only  suited  for 
women.  On  the  Santee  Sioux  Agency,  some 
have  built  houses,  and  are  preparing  to  live 
on  their  allotments,  have  industriously  raised 
corn  and  garden  vegetables,  but  have  suf- 
fered the  destruction  of  the  crops  by  the  long 
continued  drought. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  also  progressing  in  * 
tilling  the  soil,  and  preparing  to  build  houses 
— with  an  increased  interest  and  willingness 
to  work.    Schools  under  Sidney  Averill  are 
prospering. 

The  Omahas  have  been  able  to  support 
themselves  without  rations  from  the  Govern- 
ment, have  by  their  own  labor  a  good  supply 
of  corn,  and  have  provided  large  quantities  of 
building  materials.  The  men  have  been  in- 
spired with  energy  and  ambition  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  their  energetic  Agent  has 
induced  them  to  burn  two  kilns  of  brick,  and 
they  find  the  surplus  can  be  sold  off  the  Res- 
ervation. Schools  have  been  established,  and 
parents  are  generally  anxious  to  have  their 
children  educated. 

In  the  Pawnee  Agency,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent under  the  immediate  care  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  there  has  been  an  improving 
condition  of  the  people,  who  appreciate  the 
care  extended  to  them  by  Friends.  Some 
months  ago  they  requested  that  two  thousand 
dollars  should  be  taken  from  their  annuity  of 
this  year,  to  apply  water  power  to  their  mill, 
which  is  now  driven  by  steam  ;  and  very  re- 
cently they  -directed  in  council  that  five  thou- 
sand dollars  more  should  be  taken  from  the 
same  annuity  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock, 
implements,  &c.  They  make  good  use  of  the 
wagons  and  ploughs  they  have  received,  and 
are  particularly  pleased  with  their  Mowing 
Machines.  They  cultivate  their  corn  with 
care,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
season,  have  a  good  crop.  The  Manual  La- 
bor School  elicits  the  admiration  of  all  who 
visit  the  Agency.  About  eighty  pupils  are 
being  educated  in  this  institution,  but  there 
are  four  hundred  children  in  the  tribe  of  a 
suitable  age  to  go  to  school,  most  of  whom  are 
receiving  no  instruction.  A  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  Day-schools  can  be  established 
very  soon  for  many  of  these ;  but  it  is  feared 
that  their  parents  will  not  be  able  to  furnish 
them  with  clothing  to  fit  them  for  school. 
The  Committee  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Friends  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  to 
these  facts,  and  would  encourage  all  who  can 
do  it,  to  assist  in  the  clothing  of  these  poor 
children. 

The  reports  from  the  Otoes  and  Great  Ne- 
mahas  are  also  favorable.     The  people  are 


improving  and  the  schools  prosperous.  The 
school  children  who  are  learning  the  English 
language  fast  have  been  clothed,  and  the 
aged  and  infirm  are  supplied  with  necessaries 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  establishment  of  the 
Indians  on  their  allotments  of  land  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  their  holding  titles  for  their 
property,  and  thus  they  will  be  secured  in 
their  landed  possessions. 

The  accounts  from  the  Superintendency 
show,  that  the  labors  of  Friends  thus  far, 
have  been  blessed,  and  there  is  encourage- 
ment to  hope,  that  as  duties  to  these  poor 
people  are  opening  a  wide  field  of  labor, 
Friends  generally  will  extend  their  sympathy 
and  aid  in  the  cause.  Notwithstanding  this 
great  improvement,  there  is  great  destitution 
and  suffering,  particularly  among  the  sick. 
Hospitals,  physicians  and  medicines  are 
wanted.  Since  our  last  report,  a  joint  com- 
mittee from  several  Yearly  Meetings  waited 
upon  the  President  and  Congress,  asking 
for  aid  for  these  purposes,  and  a  moderate 
sum  was  appropriated,  but  insufficient  for 
their  needs.  The  Committee  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  the  propriety 
of  appropriating  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  for  expenses,  which  it  seems  needful 
to  incur. 

Friends  find  great  need  of  vigilance  as  re- 
gards the  interests  of  these  poor  oppressed 
people.  Designing  companies  have  induced 
the  Chiefs  to  make  treaties  in  Washington 
for  the  sale  of  lands  at  prices  vastly  below 
their  value.  The  people  indignantly  protest 
against  it,  and  Friends  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  ratification  of  such  treaties.  On  all  oc- 
casions of  this  kind,  as  well  as  all  others  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  our  be- 
loved Friend  Benjamin  Hallowell  has  long 
been  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  worker. 
He  has  been  willing  to  be  spent  in  their  cause, 
and  although  at  present,  his  failing  health  is 
preventing  him  from  working  with  us,  we  are 
hoping  that  we  may  yet  have  the  benefit  of 
his  long  experience. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Samuel  Townsend, 
Chalkley  Gillingham, 
Mary  G.  Moore, 
Mary  L.  Roberts. 
10th  month  ZQth,  1870. 

WHAT  IS  THINE  AGE  ? 

"  Father,"  said  a  Persian  monarch  to  an 
old  man,  who,  according  to  oriental  usage, 
bowed  before  the  sovereign's  throne,  "  pray  be 
seated ;  I  cannot  receive  homage  from  one 
bent  with  years,  and  whose  head  is  white  with 
the  frosts  of  age." 
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"And  now,  father,"  said  the  monarch,  when 
the  old  man  had  taken  the  proffered  seat, 
::<  tell  me  thine  age;  how  many  of  the  sun's 
revolutions  hast  thou  counted  ?" 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  I  am  but 
four  years  old." 

"What!"  interrupted  the  king,  "  fearest 
thou  not  to  answer  me  falsely,  or  dost  thou 
jest  on  the  very  brink  of  the  tomb  ?" 

"  I  speak  not  falsely,  sire,"  replied  the  aged 
man,  "neither  would  I  offer  a  foolish  jest  on 
a  subject  so  solemn.  Eighty  long  years  have 
I  wasted  in  folly  and  sinful  pleasures,  aud  in 
amassing  wealth,  none  of  which  I  can  take 
with  me  when  I  leave  this  world.  Four  years 
only  have  I  spent  in  doing  good  to  my  fellow- 
men  ;  and  shall  I  count  those  years  that  have 
been  utterly  wasted  ?  Are  they  not  worse 
than  a  blank,  and  is  not  that  portion  only 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  my  life, 
which  has  truly  answered  life's  best  end?" — 
American  Messenger. 

 .^te»~ .  . — 

From  the  American  Naturalist. 
THE  SEA- WEEDS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

BY  JOHN  L.  RUSSELL. 
(Continued  from  pagf.  590.) 

Similar,  but  not  tied  up  in  little  sheathing 
^bundles,  are  the  pretty  Lyngbyas,  snarls  of 
silky  fibres,  but  each  in  a  mucous  sheath  by 
itself  and  divided  into  numerous  transverse 
joints  of  rich  deep  green,  purple,  brown  and 
other  colors ;  widely  diffused  over  the  globe 
i  and  extensively  scattered  over  wet  surfaces, 
faces  of  rocks,  and  places  where  we  should 
expect  nothing  curious  or  striking.  They 
too,  boast  of  many  kinds  of  residence  in  the 
sea,  in  salt  marshes,  among  pebbles  on  the 
shore,  in  hot  springs,  and  the  water  of  salt 
works,  living  alike  in  fresh  or  saline  homes. 

Some  few  larger  and  more  specious  Chlo- 
rosperms  are  those  rich  green  crisped  and 
wavy-margined  thin  algse,  which  lie  upon  the 
soft  mud  after  retreating  tides,  covering  un- 
sightliness  with  continuous  beauty,  and  re- 
|  freshing  the  eyes.  They  are  known  as 
"layers,"  Ulvce,  and  two  or  three  species  are 
■well  known.  They  do  not  make  very  pretty 
specimens,  but  pieces  of  them  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  arranging  other  kinds. 
•Sometimes  they  are  served  up  with  lemon 
juice  under  the  name  of  Oystergreen,  and  as 
a  diet  are  considered  of  good  repute.  The 
broadest  leafed  kind  are  selected.  The  green 
particles  which  correspond  to  the  seeds  are 
deeply  embedded  in  the  pulp  of  the  entire 
plant,  and  commonly  arranged  in  fours,  while 
those  of  the  Purple  laver  (  Porphyra\  which 
notwithstanding  their  color,  so  distinct  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Chlorosperms,  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  genera]  rule,  and  though  pos- 
sessing  rounded  granules,    quaternary  ar- 


ranged, are  also  provided  with  clusters  of 
oval  seeds  besides,  thus  indicating  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  progressive  development.  To 
find  this  pretty  alga  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
piles  and  timbers  of  wharves,  and  the  per- 
pendicular faces  of  rocks  submerged  by  the 
tides.  Other  aud  finer  species  than  our  own 
have  a  wide  dispersion,  and  in  common  with 
the  green  lavers  may  be  frequently  met  with, 
abroad,  in  similar  situations.  Not  very  un- 
like their  cousins,  the  Ulvse,  are  the  gro- 
tesque-looking, pale  green,  inflated  bullate 
Enteromorphas,  tossed  in  wild  confusion,  and 
mingled  irrespectively  together,  with  the 
usual  rejectamenta  of  the  sea  upon  the  rocks  ; 
despised  and  overlooked  as  they  are  apt  to  be 
there  they  are  respectable  Chlorosperms 
when  growing  and  thriving  under  the  water ; 
and  a  little  care  and  attention  to  their  merits 
will  give  them  their  place  among  the  dried 
trophies  of  the  ocean  gleanings.  Singularly 
alike,  and  yet  different,  are  the  Tetrasporas  of 
the  fresh-water,  floating  quietly  upon  the 
stream,  their  lax  netted  tissues  of  pleasant 

green  color  having  their  interior  substance 

• 

dotted  over  with  clusters  of  seeds  arranged  in 
fours;  aud  others  of  humbler  pretensions  but 
of  wondrous  symmetry  and  beauty  nestling 
like  small  disks  upon  the  pebble  or  upon  the 
submerged  log,  or  throwing  wide  upon  the 
current  their  elegant  beaded  filaments  like 
necklaces  of  strung  jewels,  embraced  by  the 
Chlorosperms  or  claimed  by  aberrant  forms 
of  the  Confervse. 

Some  tropical  sea-weeds  belonging  to  this 
section  now  claim  the  attention.  These  are 
the  Siphonacere,  so  called  because  whatever 
be  the  form  or  size  of  the  alga  the  different 
parts  have  a  continuous  cavity  throughout 
like  a  pipe  or  siphon.  And  a  very  great  dif- 
ference exists  in  these  several  forms,  some  of 
which  are  very  singular,  others  very  beauti- 
ful. They  are  described  as  green,  marine  or 
fresh-water  aghe,  either  naked  or  else  coated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  they  extract  by 
the  method  of  their  growth  and  Life  trom  the 
water.  A  few  kinds,  of  which  the  elegant 
Bryopeis  is  an  instance,  are  found  i:i  our 
northern  bays  and  waters.  It  is  a  pretty  lit- 
tle green-tutted  feather  like  :\lg:e,  parasitic  Oil 
other  weeds,  and  growing  on  the  rocks  near 
the  shores.    Yet  in  its  range  it  roaohsi  to 

Cape  Horn,  the  Falkland  [stands  and  N  m 

Zealand.  The  green  partieles  within  its  sub- 
stance break  up  into  smaller  parte,  ami  burst- 
ing through  the  sides  of  the  branches  escape 
to  furnish  the  needed  seed  dispersion.  In  .1 
somewhat  similar  branching  kind,  but  in 
which  the  single  jointed  filaments  and  brunch- 
lets  or  twigs,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  com- 
pacted together  into  flattened  bundle?,  so  as 
to  look  like  a  rude  fan  furnished  with  a 
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handle  or  stem,  and  the  sticks  somewhat  en- 
crusted with  carbonate  of  lime,  we  have  the 
Udotea,  named  by  Lamouroux  after  some 
ocean  goddess,  known  to  Hesiod.  One  spe- 
cies, the  U.  conglutinata,  of  Lamouroux,  has 
been  seen  growing  at  Key  West;  and  another, 
in  which  the  lime  is  uniformly  and  evenly 
deposited  on  the  entire  surface,  much  more 
resembles  a  spread-out  fan,  and  is  known  in 
our  tropical  seas  as  U.  flabellata,  while  other 
seas  produce  still  other  forms.  They  are 
so  bizarre  and  unlike  ordinary  alg£e  that  no 
one  but  an  adept  would  recognize  their  place 
among  sea-wreeds.  In  Halimeda  we  have  still 
other  singular  and  anomalous  looking  plants, 
short-jointed  and  broadly  dilated  for  the 
length  of  the  joints,  looking  not  unlike  some 
smaller  truncated  cactus  of  the  green-house, 
but  soon  fading  to  a  dull  white  tint,  and  on 
drying  becoming  brittle.  Several  species  are 
met  with  on  the  Florida  shores,  of  which, 
perhaps  the  H.  opuntia  is  the  most  common, 
as  I  have  picked  several  fragments  of  its 
clustered  stems  from  gorgonias  and  corals 
collected  among  the  Keys.  Removing  the 
lime  encrustations,  a  singular  skeleton  of 
fibres,  branching  off  into  clusters  of  smaller 
branches,  presents  itself,  and  which  serves  as 
a  support  to  the  tissues.  In  company  with 
these  oddities  is  another  singular  marine  pro- 
duction, composed  of  innumerable  slender, 
single  celled  branching  filaments,  inextricably 
woven  together  into  the  form  of  a  hollow 
ball,  and  which  grows  from  the  size  of  a  cher- 
ry to  that  of  the  human  head,  and  is  known 
in  the  European  seas  as  Codium  bursa,  or 
Sea-purse;  while  another  species  with  a  nar- 
row7, long,  branching  form,  but  with  fibres 
similarly  entangled  and  woven,  has  been 
found  on  the  coasts  of  California,  but  is  not 
known  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  prize  perhaps  for  some  sea -weed  col- 
lector !  Of  the  other  siphon -constructed  algae 
may  be  cited  the  Caulerpas,  elegant,  green, 
creeping-rooted  algse,  mimicking  under  grace- 
ful forms,  the  ferns,  club-mosses,  feathery 
mosses,  ground  pines,  selagines  and  other 
higher  cyptogamic  plants,  such  as  grow  in 
the  woods  and  in  bogs  remote  from  the  sea  ; 
investing  the  submarine  sands  and  tide-washed 
rocks  with  perennial  verdure  and  loveliness, 
and  found  alike  in  every  tropical  sea  on  the 
globe. 

These  lime-bearing  algae  so  far  away  from 
our  personal  observation,  and  to  be  seen  only 
in  our  most  southern  latitudes,  should  have 
some  representatives  on  our  northern  shores, 
and  it  is  to  the  Corallines  and  their  allies  that 
we  will  turn  for  farther  enquiry.  Leaving, 
hrwever,  unwillingly,  the  attractive  Chloro- 
sperms  we  will  make  some  acquaintance  with 
the  beautiful  family  of  the  Rhodosperms,  or 


rosy-seeded  algae,  plants  corresponding  in  the 
tints  and  colors  of  their  external  and  internal 
arrangements,  with  the  elegance  of  their  seed- 
vessels  and  seeds.  In  outward  habit  the  Coral- 
lines present  also  considerable  variety  from  the 
simplest  and  lowest  in  the  mode  of  increase, 
similar  to  that  of  the  crutaceous  lichens, 
spreading  in  horizontal  concentric  circles,  or 
gradually  developing  upwards  and  outwards 
in  the  form  of  stems  and  branches.  On  every 
part,  encrusted  in  their  lime  covering  which 
moulds  itself  to  the  joints,  swellings,  depres- 
sions, ridges,  or  into  the  flutings  and  channels 
of  the  surface,  or  surmounts  the  very  tips  in 
the  form  of  seed-vessels,  one  would  scarcely 
suppose  that  these  elegant  marine  productions 
— so  abundant  in  every  tide  pool,  and  fringing 
the  deep  cool  grottos  beneath  the  water-cover- 
ed rocks,  or  lining  with  patches  of  pleasing 
and  varied  colors  their  sides,  or  laying  down 
tesselated  and  mosaic  pavements,  by  encrusted 
pebbles  presenting  to  the  vision  variety  spring- 
ing from  their  secreted  cements — were  sea- 
weeds and  marine  vegetation.  But  an  immer- 
sion in  diluted  mineral  acids  dispels  the  mys- 
tery ;  the  usual  tender  and  flaccid  tissue  of 
cells  and  pulp  appear  in  due  proportions  be- 
neath the  covering  which  looks  so  much  like 
the  fabrications  of  the  polyps,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  microscopical  investigation  these  in- 
nocent plants  were  described  and  figured  as 
animals  related  to  the  corals,  and  from  their 
smaller  size  and  comparative  insignificance 
were  called  Corallines.  Very  rarely  found  in 
the  colder  seas  the  one  species  best  know  at 
the  north  is  the  Corrallina  officinalis,  once  in 
fictitious  repute  in  medicine.  You  cannot 
miss  it,  growing  as  it  does  in  the  pools  left  by 
the  tides,  and  to  be  picked  from  the  beaches 
attached  to  some  shell,  most  usually  the  larger 
muscle  (JK  modiolus),  thus  indicating  its  range 
even  in  deeper  soundings  where  that  mollusk 
abounds.  A  much  more  slender  and  delicate- 
ly jointed  kind,  scarcely  more  than  simply 
branching,  is  the  Jania,  presenting  under  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  a  violet  green  tint,  which 
soon  changes  to  a  more  or  less  deep  rosy  or 
red,  and  finally  becoming  shining  white  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  light,  growing  parasitical- 
ly  on  other  sea-weeds  and  widely  distributed. 
Some  elegant  species  are  known  in  Cuba  and 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  others  are  found  in  the  oceans  about  Aus- 
tralasia, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc.  The  Am- 
pkiroce,  also  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
are  lime-bearing  Corallines,  the  joints  cylin- 
drical, separated  from  each  other  by  bare  por- 
tions of  the  horny  axis,  the  seeds  lodged- like 
those  of  all  the  Corallines  in  conical  wart  like 
|  conceptacles,  the  different  parts  of  the  little 
plant  on  which  these  occur  furnishing  some 
criterion  to  determine  its  real  name.    Beaut i 
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ful  and  interesting  as  they  seem  in  living  con- 
dition, a  more  intimate  examination  assists  in 
revealing  their  curious  structures.  Having 
in  this  excursion  for  northern  line-encrusted 
sea- weeds  stepped  into  the  domains  of  the 
Rhodosperms,  or  rosy-seeded  algse,  let  us  take 
leave  of  our  verdant  acquaintances,  and  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  a  higher  series  of  ma- 
rine plants,  whose  seeds  and  seed  vessels  are 
more  curious,  elegant  and  diverse. 

The  algse  in  this  order  are  by  far  the  most 
universally  attractive  of  any  of  our  native 
kinds.  That  part  which  looks  like  their  foli- 
age, and  is  technically  called  the  frond,  is  lia- 
ble to  a  great  difference  in  size,  shape,  and  out- 
line, in  some  being  broad,  or  flat,  or  narrow, 
or  thread-like,  the  main  stem  frequently  divid- 
ing, or  the  disk-like  support  on  which  it  rests 
suddenly  spreading  and  ramifying  upwards, 
the  branches  often  arranged  in  regular  pinnte, 
or  lateral  wings,  and  these  again  dividing  into 
smaller  branchlets  ;  or  the  broad,  thin,  mem- 
branous leaf  throwing  out  similar  but  smaller 
j  ones  from  its  edges  ;  the  seed-vessels  often  dis- 
playing much  beauty  and  elegance  of  design, 
.  and  variously  distributed  in  the  leaves ;  add, 
,  too,  that  gathered  at  almost  any  season,  they 
make  pretty  specimens  for  the  album,  either 
as  portions  of  the  plant  or  even  asfragments, 
i  it  were  no  worfder  that  equally  with  the  child 
and  the  adult  the  Rhodosperms  become  favor- 
ites, and  are  considered  foremost  among  the 
wonders  of  the  sea. 

Attracted  by  the  brilliant  crimson  feathery 
bit  which  now  comes  riding  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  the  attempt  to  secure  it  as  a  prize  is  suc- 
cessful. It  came  from  deep  soundings,  and 
has  been  torn  off  from  the  friendly  support  of 
some  gigantic  kelp,  by  a  sudden  swell  or  rude 
wind.  Thousands  of  just  such  bits,  and  some 
of  them  several  inches  long  and  broad,  you 
can  pick  out  of  that  drift  high  up  on  the 
beach.  It  is  the  Ptilota  serrata,  and  though 
so  common  here,  should  you  chance  to  gather 
algie  on  the  coast  of  California  you  will  find  it 
there,  the  denizen  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
alike,  while  those  who  collect  for  amusement 
from  the  beaches  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  &c,  may  find  another,  J\  eleyan%i 
likewise  found  at  Beverly  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, a  smaller  and  softer  plant  with  jointed 
pinnules.  On  the  tips  of  the  main  branches, 
I  and  enclosed  by  the  curving  of  the  smaller, 
:  are  lodged  the  pretty  conceptacles  or  seed 
'  caskets,  giving  the  plants  a  feature  of  inter- 
est. The  species  of  Ptilota  arc  not  numerous, 
but  they  are  found  in  most  parts  ofthe  world. 
A  still  more  beautiful  fragment  in  this  which 
I  have  at  this  moment  rescued;  I  find  ii  fre- 
quently with  the  last,  but  seldom  can  I  find  a 
perfect  piece,  such  as  is  now  lying  on  my 
study  table  al  homo,  (rom  the  English  ooast, 


In  outline  and  ramification  a  little  like  Pti- 
lota, but  its  dichotomous  branches  are  two-edg- 
ed with  a  sort  of  thickened  midrib,  its  color  a 
dark  lake,  and  it  dries  into  good  shape.  It 
has  two  kinds  of  seeds,  some  growing  in  the 
pulp  of  the  frond  in  clusters  (tetr a sjjores),  the 
others  issuing  from  conceptacles  which  grow 
on  the  outside  of  the  smaller  branches.  On 
the  French  coast  it  is  called  P.  vulgare,  or  the 
Common  Ptilota,  and  Kiitzing  says  that  it 
occurs  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Southern 
Oceans. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


THE  GOOD-NATURED  DISPUTE. 

"  There  is  a  little  account  on  my  slate 
against  you,"  said  a  market-man  in  a  polite 
tone  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  saw  passing  his 
steps. 

"Ah!  what  is  it?"  asked  the  gentleman. 
He  was  somewhat  surprised,  because  it  was 
his  habit,  and  the  habit  of  his  house  to  pay 
for  whatever  was  bought  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase.  Besides,  he  did  not  remember  to 
have  patronized  that  particular  market. 

But  the  man  replied  that  it  was  a  charge 
for  some  pounds  of  sirloin. 

"  I  do  not  remember  buying  it,"  said  the 
gentleman. 

"  No,"  replied  the  meat-merchant,  "  an  old 
gentleman  came  for  it ;  he  looked  enough  like 
you  to  be  your  father,  and  he  said  '  charge  it 
to  Mr.  Druggendorf.'  I  know  I  am  right 
about  it." 

"  Very  well.  I  will  speak  to  my  family," 
said  Mr.  Druggendorf. 

So  he  did  ;  but  his  wife,  and  his  cook,  and 
waiter,  and  his  father-in  law  all  said  no  such 
piece  of  meat  had  been  purchased  by  them 
or  at  their  order,  and  no  such  piece  of  meat 
had  been  brought  to  the  house. 

The  gentleman  said  the  vender  was  so 
positive  about  the  charge  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  pay  it,  as,  even  if  there  were  a  mis- 
take, it  was  of  little  consequence  :  smoe  he 
knew  it  must  be  a  mistake,  and  not  a  fraud, 
from  the  good  character  of  the  market.  But 
Mrs.  Druggendorf  was  unwilling  to  pay  for 
what  she  knew  had  never  come  into  the 
house,  being  equally  positive  with  the  claim- 
ant, and,  moreover,  like  Mrs.  John  Gilpin  in 
the  ballad,  of  "a  frugal  mind." 

"I  will  go  in  and  see  the  man."  said  Mrs. 
Druggendorf s  father ;  "1  will  tell  him  thai 
1  am  the  only  old  gentleman  in  the  house, 
and  when  ho  sees  me  ho  will  noreeivo  his  mis- 
take." 

But.  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  market* 
mnn  said,  "  Von  are  the  one  who  bought  it  ; 
1  remember  your  face  well,  ami  1  remember 
selling  you  the  sirloin,  and  the  conversation 
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about  it,  and  how  you  said,  'Charge  it  to  Mr. 
Druggendorf,'  and  here  it  is  on  the  slate." 

He  spoke  very  good  natu redly;  both  the 
men  laughed  about  it,  but  both  were  equally 
positive. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  come  to  your  memory," 
said  the  man  standing  among  his  meat  and 
vegetables,  "  and  I  am  willing  to  wait  until 
it  does.  If  you  can't  recollect  it  you  need 
not  pay  me.  But  I  know  you  bought  that 
meat  of  me." 

"  It  is  not  our  practice  to  have  charges, 
and  I  cannot  think  how  the  mistake  could 
come,"  said  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Drug- 
gendorf, in  his  pleasant,  quiet  tone. 

So  they  parted.  But  the  next  day,  as  Mr. 
Druggendorf  passed  the  market,  the  man, 
standing  in  his  door,  said  to  him  : — 

"  I  shall  have  to  back  down  on  that  little 
matter  ©f  the  sirloin.  The  man  who  bought 
it  came  in  a  few  hours  ago,  and  as  soon  as  I 
saw  him  I  knew  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
that  he  was  the  man  I  had  in  mind.  He 
said,  '  Charge  it-  to  Mr.  Tresslewharf/  and 
when  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  he  said  it  was 
he  who  bought  the  meat." 

Nations  have  declared  war  from  disputes 
between  them  of  as  little  consequence  as  this 
good-natured  dispute  about  the  meat.  Duels 
have  been  fought,  many  and  many  a  time, 
from  far  sillier  misunderstandings.  And  I 
think  all  the  wrongs  and  mistakes  might  be 
easily  righted  if  men  always  ruled  their  spirits 
and  were  slow  to  anger ;  and  you  know  he 
who  does  that  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and 
even  he  who  taketh  a  city. —  Una  Loke,  in 
8.  S.  Advocate. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

TO   OF  RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

Thou,  my  spiritual  Mother, 
Dearer  to  me  than  all  other, 
I  will  now  no  longer  smother 

All  the  love  for  thee, 

Which  within  my  heart  is  thrilling, 
All  my  soul  and  spirit  filling, 
Every  sense  within  me  willing 

That  it  thus  should  be. 

When  my  poor  heart,  contrite,  broken, 
All  its  love  to  God  unspoken, 
Scarce  could  give  a  word  as  token, 
Of  its  fullness  meet, 

How  thy  strength  to  me  extended, 
Thy  strong  faith,  and  courage  blended, 
My  weak  fears  and  doubtings  ended 
In  submission  sweet, 

To  that  power  within  me  calling, 
My  chained  spirit  disenthralling, 
Earth's  supports,  around  me  falling, 
Opening  every  sense 

To  the  light  within  me  shining, 
All  my  secret  thoughts  divining, 
And  my  heart  to  love  inclining, 

Through  obedience. 


How  my  gratitude  o'erflowing, 
As  thy  love  to  mine  is  growing, 
Thanks  "  Our  Father  "  for  bestowing 

On  His  struggling  seed, 
Such  as  thou,  whose  sweet  protection — 
Such  as  thou,  whose  wise  direction — 
Throws  the  wealth  of  strong  affection 

Round  us  in  our  need  ; 
Such  as  thou,  whose  minds  enlighten, 
Such  as  thou,  whose  spirits  brighten, 
All  true  strength  and  courage  heighten, 

In  the  little  ones, 
To  that  higher  life  appealing, 
Which,  the  Father's  love  revealing, 
Consecrates  their  every  feeling, 

To  become  His  sons. 
Through  the  fiery  furnace  lighted, 
Through  fond  earthly  prospects  blighted, 
Suffering  has  our  hearts  united 

In  deep  sympathy. 
Thus  our  souls,  baptised  with  fire, 
Melt  into  one  strong  desire 
For  the  call  to  come  up  higher, 

Into  liberty. 
Oh,  our  God  !  whose  wondrous  power 
Fills,  sustains  us,  hour  by  hour, 
Be  the  shield,  the  strength,  the  tower, 

Which  our  lives  defend  ; 
May  our  spirits,  hushed  and  still, 
Silent  wait,  to  know  thy  will, 
All  thy  sweet  commands  fiulfil, 

And  on  Thee  depend. 
Uih  mo.,  1870.  A. 


RECREATION. 

The  amusement  question  is  a  far  more  se- 
rious and  complicate  one  than  people  generally 
suppose.  One  phase  of  it  falls  more  natural- 
ly under  the  head  of  recreation  than  any 
other,  and  deserves  separate  consideration. 
Another  phase  of  the  question  we  may  con- 
sider hereafter. 

Recreation  is  a  necessary  means  of  preserv- 
ing health  and  prolonging  life.  There  is  no- 
physician  like  physical  relaxation  and  athletic 
games  ;  no  medicine  like  merriment ;  no  tonic 
like  joyous  laughter  ;  no  stimulant  like  sport; 
no  invigorator  like  play  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  bracing  air.  Eest  is  necessary  after  labor, 
and  whoever  would  keep  awake  to  any  pur- 
pose must  sleep  much  and  well.  But  there 
must  be  play  as  well  as  repose,  and  the  close 
and  steady  tension  of  the  faculties  must  alter- 
nate with  their  joyous  unbending,  purposeless 
activity,  and  frolic  effervescence,  to  preserve 
the  highest  condition  of  the  body  and  produce 
the  finest  work.  The  drag  may  gyrate  in  the 
mill  from  morn  till  night,  if  allowed  to  rest 
from  night  till  morn  ;  but  the  racer  must  play 
in  order  to  win.  There  are  fibers  and  facul- 
ties that  no  single  occupation  ever  calls  into 
exercise;  and  they  would  hang  dumb  and 
dead  within  the  organism,  hindering  its  ac- 
tion and  marring  its  performance,  but  for  the 
relaxation  and  invigoration  which  recreation 
gives  and  is. 
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But  the  value  of  recreation  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health  and  prolonging  life  is  small 
in  comparison  with  its  moral  importance,  as 
the  natural  vent  of  animal  spirits  that  need 
an  easy  escape,  an  exciter  and  deepener  of 
pleasurable  emotion,  and  as   the  means  of 
awakening  social  tastes,  qualities,  and  affec- 
tions which  bind  individuals  together  in  a 
close  and  beautiful  fellowship,  and  make  the 
social  organism  more  compact,  elastic,  and 
perfect  than  were  otherwise  possible.  What 
a  pleasure-giver  recreation  is  !    How  much  it 
adds  to  the  joy  of  life  to  occasionally  quit  the 
counter,  desk,  or  bench,  and  unbend  the  facul- 
ties that  have  been  strained  to  their  utmost 
tension  by  the  exactions  of  business  or  toil, 
and  give  full,  free  play  to  the  impulses  of 
mind  and  heart?   What  felicity  in  innocent, 
recreative  fun  ?  We  not  only  enjoy  the  recre- 
ation while  it  lasts  ;  but  the  memory  of  it 
and  the  vitality  it  generates  make  work  easi- 
er, the  world  pleasanter,  and  life  happier  for 
their  mirthful   and   cheering   echoes.  The 
time  spent  in  innocent,  healthful  recreation  is 
so  much  added  to  the  length  of  life,  so  much 
strength  given  to  muscles  and  to  mind,  so 
much  joy  contributed  to  experience  to  enhance 
the  worth  and  glory  of  the  world. 

And  then  what  a  civilizer  recreation  is! 
There  is  no  .pacificator  like  play ;  no  har- 
monizer  like  a  good  time  ;  no  bond  of  union 
like  the  golden  threads  spun  in  joyful  mo- 
ments from  the  heart.    More  than  once  has 
an  unmanageable  school  been  brought  into 
subjection  by  the  teacher  joining  with  the  re- 
fractory pupils  in  their  sports.    Despots  keep 
their  subjects  quiet  by  amusing  them,  when 
all  other  means  fail.  To  hold  people  together, 
a  feast  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than 
a  fence.   The  Olympic  games  kept  the  Greeks 
together  for  a  thousand  years,  in  spite  of  do- 
mcstio  feuds  and  civil  wars ;  and  the  Pass- 
over has  kept  the  faithful  Jew3  united  for 
twenty -five  centuries.     What   influence  so 
contagious  as  laughter!    We  all  forget  our 
rivalries,  and  are  ashamed  of  our  antagon- 
isms, when  we  meet  in  the  social  circle  or  at 
the  festive  board:   and  when  the  occasion 
passes,  and  we  slide  back  into  the  old  grooves 
again,  its  lubricating  recollections  make  every- 
thing go  easier  than  before.  Those  who  would 
abolish  recreation  would  take  the  sweetness 
out  of  life  and  the  sunshine  from  the  world. 

Many  men  and  women  among  us  need  far 
more  recreation  than  they  suffer  themselves 
to  take ;  and  they  need  it  all  the  more  because 
they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it.  Here  are 
men  whose  time  and  strength  are  completely 
absorbed  by  the  effort  to  get  a  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families;  men  entirely  en- 
grossed by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a 
complicated  business  or  arduous  profession  ; 


mechanics  whose  life  is  one  steady,  unceasing 
grind  in  the  treadmill  of  daily  routine  ;  mer- 
chants who  have  become  mere  attaches  of  their 
counter,  and  clerks  who  are  living  append- 
ages of  their  pen ;  clergymen  whose  brains 
have  been  converted  into  a  gland  to  secrete 
and  discharge  two  sermons  every  week ;  edi- 
tors who  have  turned  their  wits  into  para- 
graphs until  they  are  little  else  than  walking 
items  and  talking  squibs;  women  who  have 
sewed  themselves  into  their  garments  until 
their  life  is  but  a  thread.     All  have  thought 
and  toiled  in  their  profession  or  handicraft 
until  the  desire  for  recreation  has  died  out  of 
their  minds.    The  thought  of  it  does  not 
quicken  their  pulse,  nor  does  the  sight  of  it 
gladden  their  eyes.    But  they  need  it  all  the 
more  because  their  heart-juices  have  dried  and 
their  impulses  have  withered,  and  the  child- 
elements  have  died  down  within  their  souls, 
to  restore  the  lost  balance  and  tone  of  their 
faculties,  to  call  into  play  muscles  and  emo- 
tions that  find  no  exercise  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life,  to  refresh  the  body  and  invig- 
orate the  mind  for  the  strain  and  waste  of 
daily  duty,  to  give  human  nature  its  needful 
recuperation  and  chance.    They  would  do 
more  and  better  work  if  they  had  more  na- 
tural and  wholesome  recreation,  and  would 
toil  with  lighter  hearts  and  in  nobler  mood. 
Fewer  men  by  half  would  break  down  in 
young  and  middle  life  than  now  would  all 
men  sandwich  an  hour  of  innocent,  invigor- 
ating, hilarious  recreation  between  the  work 
and  rest  of  every  day  ;  while  all  would  find 
their  labor  less  wearing  and  their  days  ten- 
fold more  delightful  and  enriching  than  at 
present.  One  hour  of  every  day  conscientious- 
ly given  to  pleasant,  exhilarating  sports  would 
give  new  health  and  heart  to  hundreds,  and 
keep  more  men  from  failure  than  fifty  tariffs, 
and  prevent  half  the  suicides. 

The  old  Puritans  had  seen  the  terrible 
havoc  made  on  sacred  things  by  the  godless 
amusements  of  England  ;  and  they  frowned 
on  all  sports  as  at  war  with  the  serious  inter- 
ests of  life,  if  not  sinful  in  themselves. 
They  put  all  amusements  under  ban.  They 
tried  by  main  Strength  to  make  a  race  and 
nation  wholly  devoted  to  sacred  and  serious 

things;  ami  would  tolerate  no  idle  pas  ti  mat, 

vain  fripperies,  and  ebullitions  of  tho  fun-lov- 
ing and  mirth-making  elements  of  mind.  Hut 
human  nature  proved  too  much  for  even 
these  italworth  and  mighty  men  to  makeover, 
and  when  they  drove  it  out  with  a  pitchfork 
it  came  back  between  tho  tines.  Something 
had  to  be  allowed  to  human  weakness,  and 
raisings,  house-warmings,  huskings,  apple- bees 
and  namelessi  merry  makings  prepared  the 
way  for  amusements  of  n  doubtful  oharaeter: 
and  all  their  amusements  wore  well  soaked  in 
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strong  drink  and  associated  with  intemper- 
ance. There  is  no  question  but  that  the  wave 
of  pleasure  seeking  which  is  sweeping  over 
our  country  and  weakening  the  fiber  of  our 
manhood  and  saturating  our  society  with  un- 
told vices  is  very  largely  the  reaction  from 
the  extreme  sedateness  and  severity  of  Puri- 
tan days.  We  must  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
brave  and  pious  ancestors,  and  distinguish 
between  innocent,  healthful,  joy-giving  recre- 
ations and  the  amusements  which  vitiate  the 
taste,  relax  the  conscience,  and  deprave  if 
they  do  not  debauch  those  who  participate  in 
them.  The  indiscriminate  condemnation  of 
all  amusement  does  more  harm  than  good. 
The  false  must  be  supplanted  by  the  true,  the 
injurious  by  the  helpful,  the  destructive  by 
the  recreative.  We  must  overcome  the  evil 
by  the  good.  Christian  parents  ought  to  pro- 
vide as  carefully  for  the  recreation  of  their 
children  as  for  their  support  and  education ; 
and  the  more  they  enter  into  and  direct  the 
sports  of  their  children,  the  more  of  mirth- 
making  and  joy-giving  they  put  into  their 
homes,  the  less  will  their  children  be  tempted 
by  sinful  indulgence.  We  all  need  recreation, 
and  should  be  the  happier  and  better  for  it, 
under  proper  restrictions  ;  and,  while  we  pro- 
vide for  this  want  of  human  nature,  and  daily 
indulge  iu  some  invigorating  sports  or  care- 
beguiling  entertainment,  we  should  do  what 
in  us  lies  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that 
shall  blight  all  indecent  and  demoralizing 
amusements. — N.  Y.  Independent. 

 •—<•»>—•  

ITEMS. 

The  North  American  Lakes. — The  following  fig- 
ures are  given  as  the  latest  measurements  of  the 
great  lakes — Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie  and 
Ontario.  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Superior  is 
335  miles  ;  greatest  breadth,  160  miles  ;  mean 
depth,  688  feet ;  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  627  feet;  area,  82,000  square  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  Lake  Michigan  is  390  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  108  miles  ;  mean  depth,  900  feet  ; 
elevation,  506  feet  ;  area,  23,000  square  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  Lake  Huron  is  200  miles  ;  great- 
est breadth,  160  miles  ;  mean  depth,  600  feet ;  ele- 
vation, 270  feet;  area,  20,000  square  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  mile3  ;  greatest 
breadth,  8  miles  ;  mean  depth,  84  feet ;  elevation, 
555  feet;  area,  60D0  square  miles.  The  greatest 
length  of  Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles ;  greatest 
breadth,  65  miles ;  mean  depth,  500  feet  ;  eleva- 
tion, 260  feet ;  area,  600  square  miles.  The  length 
of  all  the  five  lakes  is  1584  miles,  and  they  cover  an 
area  of  upwards  of  130,000  square  miles. 

John  Simmons,  of  Boston,  recently  deceasd,  has 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  one  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  establish  an  institution  to  be  called 
the  Simmons  Female  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  women  a  thorough  practical  education  in 
medicine,  music,  drawing,  designing,  telegraphy, 
and  other  branches  of  art,  science  and  industry,  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  scholars  to  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood.  It  far  exceeds  in  amount  any 
bequest  ever  before  made  f©r  a  similar  object  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts.  The  property  bequeathed  consists  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  store  property  in  this 
city,  and  it  is  to  be  held  without  reduction  and  un- 
impaired for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
this  institution. 

John  Simmons  was  led  to  make  this  disposition 
of  his  property  by  observing  in  the  course  of  his 
business  —  manufacturing  and  trading  in  men's 
clothing — how  unskilled  most  women  are  as  work- 
ers. He  was  constantly  applied  to  by  poor  wo- 
men for  work,  which  they  were  unable  to  do  from 
their  lack  of  skill.  He  resolved  to  help  remedy 
their  ignorance,  and  accumulated  and  saved  property 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  a  noble  bequest  for  a  most  worthy  object. 
Never  could  it  be  more  opportune.    The  whole  world  \ 
is  awaking  to  the  duty  of  enlarging  woman's  sphere 
of  work  and  usefulness.    The  pressure  in  this  direc- 
tion is  every  day  becoming  greater.  Workingsvomen  i 
themselves  are  clamoring  for  larger  opportunities  I 
and  a  better  chance  in  the  world.    And  this  one 
noble  act  of  generosity,  aside  from  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  will  beget  others. —  Woman's  Journal. 

Later  news  of  the  fatal  accident  on  Mont  Blanc 
by  which  eleven  persons,  including  .Mr.  Randall,  of 
Quincy,  lost  their  Jives,  is  given  by  the  letter  of  a  \i 
tourist  to  the  London  Times.  After  the  ineffectual  \\ 
search  of  the  first  day  it  was  thought  that  the  >i 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  men  could  not  be  found  \\ 
this  year,  but  a  favorable  chance  occurring  on  the 
17th  of  September,  eleven  days  after  the  accident, 
eighteen  guides  started,  and  after  a  perilous  effort 
discovered  on  the  following  day  the  bodies  of  Dr. 
Bean,  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  McCorkindale,  of  ScotUnd, 
and  three  porters,  at  a  spot  which  appeared  from 
below  to  be  not  far  from  the  "Petits  Mulets." 
With  much  labor  and  difficulty  their  remains  were 
brought  down  to  Chamouni.  Since  that  time  the 
remaining  bodies,  it  is  aaid,  have  been  found  fur- 
ther down  the  mountain.  A  veteran  guide  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy 
party  must  have  been  of  short  duration,  as  they 
could  not  have  survived  five  minutes  after  being 
overtaken  by  the  hurricane,  which  suffocated  them 
with  3now. —  Woman's  Journal. 

A  writer  in  Nature  gives  an  ingenious  explanation 
of  color  blindness.    It  is  knovn  that  soma  eyes  fail 
to  distinguish  between  complementary  colors,  and 
especially  between  red  and  green.    This  writer  sup- 
poses that  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  when  they 
look  at  red,  the  production  of  the  complementary 
color  in  their  eye  is  almost  instant,  producing  a 
gray  by  the  mingling  of  the  two  colors.    This  sub- 
jective production  of  the  complementary  color  takes 
place  to  some  extent  in  all  persons.    If  we  look 
steadily  at  a  bright  color,  it  becomes  less  bright ; 
and  when  we  turn  the  eye  away  on  a  white  ground, 
we  see  the  complementary  color  upon  it.    If  this  I 
production  of  the  complementary  color  be  instant  j 
and  intense,  it  would  nearly  counteract  the  im-  | 
pression  of  the  true  color  and  produce  color-blind-  I 
ness.   The  color-blind  should  judge  of  color  by  only 
the  shortest  glance  at  the  object. 

The  pastors  of  the  fashionable  churches  in  New- 
York  city,  it  is  stated,  receive  salaries  of  from  $6000 
to  $7000,  with  comfortable  parsonages.  The  sala- 
ries and  perquisites  of  some  of  these  clergymen,  it 
is  stated,  amount  to  $10,000  in  gold.  From  this 
handsome  compensation  clerical  salaries  decline  to 
the  wages  received  by  the  city  missionaries,  who 
are  paid  about  $800  per  annum. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SAMUEL  COMFORT. 
(Concluded  from  page  596.) 

27th.  Preparative  Meeting.  My  wife  de- 
livered an  impressive  address  to  the  school 
3hildren  respecting  the  child  Jesus,  as  record- 
ied  in  the  Scriptures,  recommending  them  to 
read  the  account,  and  to  endeavor  to  be  meek 
and  gentle  as  he  was, — testifying  that  all  of 
lis  should  be  engaged  to  live  according  to  his 
blessed  example,  and  draw  our  strength  from 
the  same  Source. 

Eleventh  month  11th.  I  took  M.  E.  W.  to 
Newtown  Meeting  to  see  the  solemnization  of 
a  marriage,  she  never  having  been  present  on 
mch  an  occasion.  The  meeting  house  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  assemblage  was 
quiet  and  orderly.  M.  J.  spoke  appropriately 
ion  the  occasion.  Many  young  people  were 
present,  and  it  appeared  right  for  me  to  hold 
bp  to  view  the  importance  of  this  solemn  en- 
gagement for  life,  and  the  propriety  of  wait- 
ing for  Divine  wisdom  to  direct  in  the  choice 
01  a  suitable  companion  ;  and  that  when  the 
important  engagement  of  husband  and  wife 
was  entered  into,  Divine  assistance  was  need- 
ad  to  enable  those  thus  united  to  live  happily 
together — spreading  a  caution  that  none 
mould  enter  into  the  engagement  rashly  or 
hastily.  The  parties  spoke  deliberately  and 
Mldibly. 

2~)th.  Bucks  General  Quarterly  Meeting. 
A.  full  house,  and  several  testimonies  borne; 
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the  meeting  held  about  two  hours  before  the 
partition  was  closed.  The  business  of  the 
Meeting  was  then  attended  to.  In  the  an- 
swers to  the  first  Query,  there  was,  from  most 
of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  a  marked  deficiency 
in  attending  our  religious  meetings,  more  es- 
pecially those  held  on  or  near  the  middle  of 
the  week.  My  mind  was  led  into  exercise  on 
account  of  this  neglect,  and  it  rested  upon  me 
to  express  my  concern.  The  diligent  and 
faithful  attendance  of  religious  meetings  was 
an  important  and  distinguished  testimony  of 
the  early  Friends  in  the  rise  and  progress  of 
our  Society.  It  was  so  precious  to  them  that 
they  could  not  be  kept  from  attending  if  they 
were  at  liberty  from  imprisonment,  both  on 
first  and  other  days  of  the  week.  And  it  is 
my  settled  belief  that  no  member  of  the  So- 
ciety can  availingly  support  the  testimonies 
of  it,  if  he  falters  and  is  deficient  in  this  im- 
portant particular.  I  have  lived  a  considera- 
ble number  of  years,  and  throughout  the 
course  of  my  life  have  observed  that  when- 
ever any  one  was  brought  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  the  principle  of  Truth  as  professed 
by  this  Society,  such  have  felt  hound  to  be 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  mid* 
week  as  well  as  others.  And  I  gave  it  as  my 
testimony  that  no  one  who  is  in  the  habitual 
neglect  of  attending  mid  week  meeting*  can 
availingly  support  ami  consistently  maintain 
the  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and  I  believe 
this  is  also  the  testimony  of  Truth.  And 
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however  small  the  mid-week  meetings  may 
be,  the  strength  of  the  Society  will  be  found 
in  them  throughout  its  borders. 

It  may  be  objected  that  attending  religious 
meetings  cannot  furnish  a  qualification  to 
support  the  testimonies  of  Truth.  The  objec- 
tion may  be  thus  answered  :  Though  the  mere 
personal  attendance  of  meetings  never  did, 
nor  ever  can  furnish  such  a  qualification,  yet 
those  who  become  rightly  qualified  to  support 
and  consistently  maintain  them  will  be  found 
diligent  in  this  duty. 

28th.  Meeting.  A  consistent  life  and  good 
example  are  better  than  words,  and  words 
without  this  will  not  avail  much,  nor  help 
others  forward  in  the  right  line.  I  have  but 
little  confidence  in  words,  and  yet  it  is  some- 
times necessary  and  useful  to  express  our 
feelings,  and  heart's  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  beings,  and  the  good  one  of  an- 
other. 

Twelfth  mo.  12th.  "  Whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learn- 
ing, that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures  might  have  hope."  This  was 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  before  the  New 
Testament  Scripture  was  written,  in  which  is 
set  forth  the  superior  excellency  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  and  it  would  be  profitable  if 
these  writings  were  more  frequently  and  at- 
tentively read,  with  sincere  desires  to  be  in- 
structed and  benefitted  thereby.  If  comfort 
and  hope  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament or  Jewish  Scriptures,  then  surely  not 
less  so  from  the  New,  wherein  it  is  testified 
that  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light 
by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  them  that  believe  and 
obey. 

In  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  won- 
derful dealings  of  the  Almighty  Creator  to 
mankind  in  different  ages  of  the  world  is  set 
forth,  manifesting  His  power  and  providence 
on  behalf  of  those  who  believed  in  Him  and 
were  obedient  to  His  word.  Noah  is  one  in- 
stance, for  he  believed  in  God,  and  was  obe- 
dient to  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  him  ;  and 
he  made  an  ark  in  obedience  to  the  direction 
of  the  Most  High,  who  forewarned  him  to 
build  an  ark  of  safety,  that  he  and  his  house- 
hold might  be  saved  from  the  flood  that 
should  overwhelm  the  wicked  that  believed 
not  in  the  Lord,  nor  regarded  His  Word. 

Noah  had  faith  in  God,  believed  in  His 
Word  and  acted  in  obedience  thereunto,  and 
he  and  his  household  were  saved,  and  perished 
not  with  that  evil  generation  that  disregarded 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  His  teachings,  and 
followed  after  the  imaginations  of  their  own 
hearts,  which  were  evil  continually.  We  may 
hereby  be  instructed,  and  if  we  believe  in  the 
Lord  and  are  obedient  to  His  Word,  we  may 


know  the  Ark  of  Safety  wherein  we  shall  be| 
preserved  from  the  flood  of  evil  that  oveaj 
whelms   those  that  forget   God,  and  turn 
away  from  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.] 
We  may  also  have  comfort  and  hope  from  the i 
accounts  recorded  of  faithful  Abraham,  how) 
he  was  preserved  and  blessed  because  he  be- 
lieved in  God  and  was  obedient  to  His  Word,< 
and  of  the  Israelites,  whenever  they  turned j 
away  from  serving  the  Lord,  and  were  brought  t 
under  the  power  of  their  enemies  and  afflicted 
greatly,  when  they  became  sensible  of  their  i 
loss  and  of  their  sufferings  and  repented  and 
cried  unto  the  Lord  for  help,  He  never  failed 
to  have  mercy  upon  them  and  open  a  way  for  i 
their  deliverance. 

20th.  Read  the  book  of  Job  to-day.  Hei 
was  sorely  afflicted.  His  three  friends  thatij 
came  to  him  did  not  comfort  him,  but  accused  I 
him  ;  he  answered  them  and  they  contended, it 
both  he  and  they,  and  no  good  was  done.  Butij 
the  Lord  answered  Job,  and  converted  him  \ 
so  that  he  said, "  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  theij 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth| 
Thee  and  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust) 
and  ashes."  And  when  Job  had  humbledl 
himself  before  his  Maker,  and  had  prayed  foij 
his  three  friends,  the  Lord  turned  his  captiv-j 
ity  and  gave  him  twice  as  much  as  he  had} 
before,  and  long  life  and  peace. 

1853.  First  month  12th.  Meeting,  Mid-weeki 
Silent  till  toward  the  close,  when  I  felt  it] 
right  for  me  to  testify — That  the  teachings  oil 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  and  mind  arel 
better  than  all  the  words  man  can  speak,  and! 
that  it  is  good  and  profitable  to  wait  in  still-la 
ness  in  our  religious  meetings,  that  we  mayr 
be  instructed  and  edified. 

Second  month  3d.  We  went  to  Pennsbury 
Meeting ;  a  considerable  number  of  school' 
children  attended,  some  of  them  well  grown.) 
My  wife  felt  bound  to  address  them.  Said' 
she  found  woe  would  be  to  her  if  she  did  not)  J 
submit,  and  give  utterance  to  the  impressionsi  ( 
made  on  her  mind  on  their  account.    Sh3  ex-v  I 
pressed  her  concern,  and  solemnly  warned 
some  of  them  to  take  heed  not  to  use  any\ 
profane  language,  or  indulge  in  indecent  be-  , 
haviour  or  unbecoming  expressions — showing;  , 
the  hurtful  and  evil  tendency  of  such  things.*  j; 
She  also  cautioned  them  against  taking  the  t 
sacred  name  in  vain,  and  was  led  into  con- 
siderable enlargement  in  an  instructive  and 
edifying  gospel  communication,  not  only  to 
the  children  and  youth,  but  also  to  parents 
and  heads  of  families. 

12th.  Monthly  Meeting.  The  Queries,  were 
all  answered,  and  the  business  of  the  meeting 
harmoniously  transacted. 

16th.  To  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
peace  of  mind  is  our  highest  attainment,  our 
richest  treasure  and  most  valuable  inherit"! 
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nee— better  than  all  things  else  without  it ; 
nd  it  is  attainable  by  parting  with  all  that 
3ts  and  hinders  from  possessing  it.  It  is 
rorth  more  than  it  costs.  How  precious  it 
\i  to  live  so  as  to  feel  no  condemnation,  and 
3  know  that  our  sins  have  gone  beforehand 
jp  judgment.  The  experienced  Apostle  at- 
ained  a  state  free  from  condemnation,  and  so 
aay  we  by  walking  in  the  same  path.  He 
3stified,  "  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
hem  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
fter  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  for  the 
iw  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus  has 
fet  me  tree  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
lay  every  sincere-hearted  one  that  desires  to 
ttain,  persevere  in  faith  and  patience,  no- 
hing  doubting. 

Third  month  12th.  Monthly  Meeting.  When 
ssembled  in  the  capacity  of  a  religious  meet- 
ag,  if  the  mind  of  each  individual  is  gathered 
ato  solemn  silence  waiting  upon  the  heavenly 
aft,  the  teacher  within,  there  is  no  need  that 
,ny  one  in  the  meeting  should  speak  or  preach 
nto  those  thus  gathered,  for  the  most  that 
ocal  ministry  can  do  is  to  direct  unto  this 
eavenly  Teacher.    The  grace  of  God  appears 
into  all.    The  light  of  Christ  shines  into  the 
searts  and  minds  of  all  that  are  open  to  re- 
eive  it,  and  sincerely  desire  to  be  instructed 
hereby.    This  Divine  Teacher  shows  unto 
l.s  our  state  and  condition,  brings  us  to  the 
:nowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  what  we  stand 
q  need  of,  and  is  the  alone  safe  and  saving 
luide  and  Director.    When  any  temptation 
3  presented  to  do  or  to  say  anything  that  is 
n-ong,  this  heavenly  Witness  and  true  Di- 
ector  forewarns  and  shows  the  evil,  and  if 
re  are  obedient  to  the  showing  and  turn  away 
rom  the  temptation,  preservation  is  known, 
nd  peace  is  the  reward.    But  if  the  divine 
i'Vituess  be  disregarded,  and  the  presentations 
tud  inclinations  of  the  animal  nature  be  suf- 
fered to  predominate,  and  draw  iuto  any  of 
le  things  that  the  heavenly  Leader  has  fore- 
warned us  not  to  follow  after  in  word  or 
Seed,  these  have  the  reward  of  their  doings 
I -uneasiness  of  mind  and  remorse  of  feeling  ; 
Ind  this  all  in  mercy,  to  draw  away  from  the 
jvil.    To  turn  at  the  reproofs  of  instruction 
li  the  way  to  life  and  peace.    Such  is  the 
liercy  of  our  benevolent  and  gracious  Creator, 
nat  upon  sincere  repentance  and  amendment 
If  life  He  pardons  and  passes  by  our  devia- 
tions, grants  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and 
'lives  grace  to  preserve  for  time  to  come. 
I  Fourth  mo.  10th.    Meeting,  First-day:  It 
|i  a  serious  thing  to  speak  in  the  line  of  the 
yiinistry  in  a  religious  meeting,  and  has  ever 
leen  so  to  me ;  for  if  what  be  spoken  be  not 
It  accordance  with  the  Divine  mind,  its  ten- 
lency  will  be  to  lead  the  hearers  astray,  and 
I  ill  also  add  to  my  condemnation.    There  is 


a  great  difference  between  head  knowledge 
and  heart-felt  experience — between  theory 
and  practice.  The  saving  principle  of  Light 
and  Grace  was  spoken  of,  and  the  manner  of 
the  operation  of  the  holy  and  heavenly  Re- 
prover and  Guide  was  set  forth. 

17th.  We  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  men  and 
women  in  former  ages,  and  they  prophesied, 
and  the  same  is  continued  to  the  Church — 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  comes  upon  his 
servants  and  handmaids  in  this  our  day  and 
they  prophecy — that  is,  they  speak  to  edifica- 
tion and  comfort  in  the  religious  assemblies 
of  the  people — and  there  is  no  other  right 
qualification  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel — 
and  whosoever  presumes  to  speak  without  it, 
cannot  profit  the  hearers  nor  promote  the 
peace  of  their  own  minds.  The  Christian 
travail  or  growth  in  divine  life  and  know- 
ledge is  a  gradual  work,  as  set  forth  by  the 
blessed  and  holy  Jesus  in  the  comparison  or 
parable  of  the  grain  of  wheat  falling  iuto 
the  ground,  and  that  except  it  die  it  cannot 
bring  forth,  which  points  out  the  necesssty  of 
dying  to  self  and  own  will,  that  we  may  be 
regenerated  and  born  again  of  the  incor- 
ruptible seed  and  word  of  God,  thus  becom- 
ing new  creatures — a  new  life  springing  lip 
that  will  bear  fruit  to  the  praise  of  the  Great 
Husbandman.  Though  we  watch  the  plant 
in  'the  outward  we  cannot  see  it  grow,  yet 
there  is  a  gradual  advancement — so  also  in 
the  inward  in  every  sincere  and  honest  hear! 
and  mind.  Let  none  such  be  discouraged 
though  they  do  not  perceive  from  day  to  day 
the  growth  of  the  heavenly  seed  and  plan  I  of 
Divine  Life  in  the  soul,  but  persevere  in  faith 
and  patience,  and  in  due  time  ye  shall  reap 
if  ye  faint  not,  nor  distrust  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Saviour  to  perfect  his  own  work  in  us. 

7th.  My  wife  and  I  attended  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
Soon  after  the  meeting  was  settled  my  mind 
was  seriously  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  our  meeting  together,  and  with  the  recol- 
lection that  most  of  my  cotemporaries  who 
had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  <lay  had 
passed  and  were  passing  away,  and  I  was  led 
to  speak  of  these  things  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  sincere  and  upright  in  heart,  that  we 
be  honestly  and  perseveringly  engaged  in 
endeavoring  to  attain  unto  and  abide  in  a 
state  of  purity  of  heart  and  life — and  be 
enabled  to  do  our  day's  work  in  the  day  time. 
Some  other  Friends  expressed  their  feelings 
and  exercises,  and  it  was  a  profitable  meet- 
ing. 

8/A.  We  attended  Green  Street  Meeting. 
After  the  meeting  was  settled  it  t  amo  upon 
me  to  speak  encouragingly,  and  10  say  I 
believed  there  was  much  good  among  the 
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people,  and  an  honest  desire  in  many  minds 
to  do  their  duty  and  what  they  believed  to 
be  right.  I  was  engaged  to  speak  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  Principle  of  Divine  Light  and 
Life  which  is  the  Christian's  strength — and 
that  through  diligent  attention  and  obedience 
thereunto  a  qualification  is  furnished  to  do 
whatsoever  is  required  of  us.  That  all  who 
abide  in  the  patience  and  keep  the  faith,  will, 
if  they  distrust  not,  know  the  Spirit  to  help 
their  infirmities  and  enable  them  to  be  more 
than  conquerors.  There  is  no  other  right 
way.  Testimonies  were  borne  by  other  con- 
cerned Friends,  and  prayer  offered,  and  we 
had  a  good  meeting. 

9th.  Yearly  Meeting  opened  under  com- 
fortable feelings,  and  we  attended  to  its 
proper  business  as  it  came  in  course.  When 
the  state  of  Society,  as  represented  in  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  was  before  it,  many 
faithiul  Friends  labored  for  our  help,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  weak  and  waver- 
ing— pointing  out  the  cause  of  deficiencies 
and  the  remedy.  The  Yearly  Meeting  got 
through  its  business  on  Fifth-day  afternoon 
to  general  satisfaction.  We  were  edified 
together  in  love.  Went  home  next  day  in 
peace. 

18th.  Midweek  Meeting.  I  was  led  to  speak 
of  the  precious  privilege  of  sitting  together 
in  the  quiet  in  such  meetings,  mingling  in 
eeling  and  sympathy  with  and  for  one 
another,  uniting  in  spiritual  travail  for  pre- 
servation, and  for  a  growth  and  advancement 
in  Divine  knowledge.  The  children  and 
youth  were  exhorted  to  attend  to  the  im- 
pressions of  heavenly  good  made  upon  their 
tender  innocent  minds,  and  that  if  they  were 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  Guide  they  might 
live  happy  and  be  preserved  from  the  many 
allurements  that  draw  the  unwary  out  of  the 
path  of  safety. 

21st.  Clear  and  calm.  I  went  to  New  York 
to  see  my  Friends,  and  feel  with  them,  not  to 
preach.  I  attended  an  adjourned  sitting  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
It  came  upon  me  to  speak  of  the  importance 
of  living  in  love  and  unity — and  that  those 
who  did  not  live  in  unity  with  the  body,  the 
Church,  could  not  grow  in  the  life  of  re- 
ligion, nor  availingly  advance  nor  promote 
the  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends — 
and  I  called  upon  those  if  any  such  were 
present  who  were  out  of  the  unity,  to  humble 
themselves  and  rally  to  the  Standard  that 
they  might  be  restored,  and  be  baptized  by 
the  one  Spirit  into  the  one  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head. 

22nd.  A  fine  clear  morning.  I  went  to 
Rose  street  meeting ;  house  full  to  overflow- 
ing. Several  spoke.  P.  M.  Went  to  Hester 
street  meeting.    I  sat  in  solemn  silence.  Sev- 1 


eral  spoke.  I  believe  if  there  was  more 
solemn  silence  and  less  speaking  in  such  meet- 
ings it  would  be  better,  more  to  the  honor  of 
Truth  and  edification  of  the  spiritual  wor- 
shippers. I  met  with  a  number  of  my  aged 
and  valued ^  Friends  in  this  little  visit  to  our 
mutual  edification  and  comfort — glad  to  meet 
with  those  in  the  love  of  Truth,  who  love  the 
Truth.  Next  morning  went  home  and  found 
all  well.  Nothing  to  regret,  had  sweet  peace 
and  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Most  High. 

25th  and  26th.  We  attended  Bucks  Quar-i 
terly  Meeting  at  Buckingham— a  rainy  time,' 
but  comfortable. 

30th.  My  wife  and  I  attended  Burling, 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
at  Crosswicks.  Several  Ministers  from  others 
Quarters  in  attendance.  We  returned  before 
night  in  peace. 

5th  mo.  1st,  1855.  I  desire  to  forbear  re-] 
cording  any  further  occurrences  of  my  life! 
in  this  book,  having  already  exceeded  what  I 
had  any  prospect  of  when*  I  began  the  ser-j 
vice,  and  if  I  have  been  favored  to  write! 
anything  profitable  to  survivors,  or  that  mayl 
tend  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  oil 
my  fellow  beings,  let  the  praise  be  given  tcl 
whom  it  is  due,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessedf 
forever.  Samuel  Comfort,  j 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  j 
LETTER  FROM  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Fentonvillb,  11th  mo.  2d,  1870.4J 
Friends.— In  a  late  issue  of  the  paper  ] 
noticed  in  the  Intelligencer  an  article  written* 
by  one  who  appeared  to  be  a  rightly  com 
cerned  Friend,  calling  for  more  original  mat  , 
ler  relative  to  the  present  interests  of  ou  J 
Society,  and  I  felt  a  little  sorry  that  the  indif 
vidual  himself  has  neither  time  nor  power,  aj 
he  expressed  it,  to  add  his  mite  thereto.  Thil 
hint  has  tended  to  revive  a  little  matter  thai 
has  been  with  me  of  late,  which  if  worthy  cf 
publication,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  th  j 
editors  of  the  Intelligencer.    I  have  oilm 
thought  that  if  more  matter  relative  to  thl 
present  state  of  our  Society,  such  as  thl 
movements  of  ministers,  their  liberation  it 
service,  and  once  in  a  while  remarks  (I 
incidents  in  connection  therewith  were  full 
nished,  the  paper  would  be  more  interestiiJI 
to  many  if  not  most  of  its  readers.    It  migli 
thus  become  more  of  a  medium  of  friend]- 
greeting  amongst  our  members  generalhj 
bringing  Canada  and  Carolina,  New  Yoii 
and  Minnesota,  more  in  kindly  correspond 
ence  with  each  other,  and  thus  tend  to  cemeiJI 
those  ties  of  brotherly  love  which  ought  II 
abound  amongst  us.    But  how  are  the  editoJI 
to  come  into  possession  of  this  inforraatkjll 
unless  we,  that  is,  Friends  generallv,  talill 
the  subject  to  heart,  and  in  our  several  loca  I 
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3S  furnish  them.  There  is  no  lack  of  talent 
nougst  us,  and  generally  we  are  a  well-in- 
:rmed,  well  eductated  people,  even  many 
hose  lot  is  cast  in  remote  places  ;  but  what 

wanting  is  to  have  our  minds  more  weaned 
OUfl  the  world,  in  all  its  various  forms,  and 
lore  set  on  things  of  an  eternal  nature. 

ur  farms,  our  merchandise  occupy,  I  fear, 
ith  many,  a  first  instead  of  a  secondary 
[ace,  and  some  perhaps  who  have  neither  farm 
or  merchandise,  but  possessed  of  abundance 
F  this  world's  goods,  are  wasting  their  time 
ad  substance  in  attending  fashionable  places 
f  resort  and  amusement,  and  forgetting  the 
fflictions  of  Joseph.  These  things  ought  not 
)  be,  nor  can  the  cause  of  truth  prosper  in 
le  hands  of  those  who  are  thus  engaged, 
lthough  they  have  a  degree  of  love  for  it, 
nd  like  to  see  others  engaged  in  it,  but  are 
ot  willing  to  take  the  labor  upon  them- 
3lves.  We  have  most  important  testimonies 
ommitted  to  our  trust,  testimonies  in  which 
be  happiness  of  millions  yet  unborn  is  in- 
olved,  in  which  the  sword  is  sheathed,  and  war 
nd  bloodshed  with  ail  its  attendant  horrors 
an  no  more  be  heard  of  in  the  land.  I  believe 
be  call  to  us  as  a  people  particularly,  and  to 
thers  through  us  by  the  aid  of  Divine  good- 
ness is,  "  Come  out  from  amongst  them  my 
seople,  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  and  I 
nil  receive  you.  I  will  be  a  father  unto 
ou,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
aith  the  Lord."  Let  us  leave  others  to  do 
heir  own  work,  and  let  us  more  fully  and 
iecidedly  attend  to  ours.  And  now  to  the 
ubject  of  my  original  concern.  I  have 
ately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Canada  Half- 
'ear's  Meeting,  of  which  I  was  formerly  a 
nember,  held  at  Youge  street,  about  twenty- 
ive  miles  north  of  Toronto.  I  think  I  may 
ay  that  the  attendance  of  Friends  and 
)thers  was  as  large  as,  all  things  considered, 
jould  be  expected,  and  although  no  ministers 
were  present  from  other  quarters,  the  great 
Minister  of  the  Sanctuary  was  not  wanting  to 
|iUalify  his  dependent  ones  to  speak  to  the 
>eople  in  an  humble  way,  and  the  meeting 
vas  evidently  owned  by  the  overshadowing 
ving  of  Divine  Goodness.  Under  this  influ- 
nice  the  general  acknowledgment  was,  that 
t  was  good  to  have  been  there,  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  too  general  departure  from 
.he  simplicity  that  Truth  led  our  predecessors, 
Mid  still  leads  us  into,  when  attended  to,  it' 
»ve  were  only  willing  more  fully  to  come  oul 
jf  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially the  female  portion  of  the  body,  and 
•hooKo  for  ourselves  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  of  sell'  denial,  the  arms  of  Divine  Good 
iess  would  be  as  fully  extended  to  receive  us 
is  in  days  of  old.  Many  of  the  younger 
members  were  enabled  to  bear  living   Lost i 


monies  to  the  Truth  in  the  transaction  of  the 
business,  giving  a  cheering  hope  of  a  succes- 
sion of  standard  bearers.    The  last  time  I 
attended  this  meeting  was  about  15  years  ago, 
and  I  found  most  of  the  aged  with  whom  I 
had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  meet  gath- 
ered home  from  works  to  rewards;  a  small 
remnant  yet  remaining  who,  from  present 
appearances,  will  soon   also   be  gathered. 
Returning  home  I  attended  Norwich  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  then  at  Malhahide,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  although  about  two  hundred 
miles  distant  from  here  ;  also  the  First-day 
meetings  of  Yarmouth  and  Lobo,  both  large 
meetings ;  feeling  a  renewed  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture  declaration,  that  as  Iron 
sharpeneth  Iron  so  doth  the  countenance  of 
a  man  his  friend.    And  now  I  feel  willing  to 
advert  to  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  Intel- 
ligencer of  4th  mo.  2d  last  from  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  calling  for  a  minister  to  visit  that 
place,  and  desiring  that  a  meeting  of  our 
Society  might  be  established  there.  While 
reading  it,  and  often  since,  I  have  thought 
it  similar  to  the  call  from  Macedonia  thrt 
we  read  of  formerly,  to  come  over  and  help 
us ;  for  some  of  the  few  members  that  are 
there,  not  feeling  strength  enough  to  support 
the  good  cause  themselves,  have  gone  over  te 
the  hireling  priests.    Has  there  been  any  re- 
sponse  to   the  call  ?     Has  the  Heavenly 
Father  been  pleased  to  send  a  Paul  or  an 
Apollas  to  extend  a  helping  hand  ?    If  not, 
I  want  to  say  to  the  dear  brother  that  it  ap- 
peared to  me  at  ths  time  of  reading  it  that 
the  talent  is  already  there  if  it  is  only  sancti- 
fied to  the  Master's  use,  and  perhaps  a  Fox, 
an  Edmunson,  a  Burrough,  or  a  Howgill  may 
be  in  a  state  of  preparation  amongst  you. 
As  I  am  similarly  circumstanceil  myself, 
being  far  removed  from  the  body  of  Friends, 
I  feel  much  sympathy  for  you,  but  it  will  not 
do  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  lab  \t  of  others, 
and  the  best  way,  and  perhaps  the  only  way 
that  we  can  advance  the  cause  of  Truth  is  to 
enter  into  the  vineyard    and  do  our  own 
share  of  the  labor,  and  then  the  work  will  go 
forward  and  the  reward  will  be  sure.    T  want 
to  recommend   the  example  of  -mo  of  our 
worthies  of  the  past  generation,  James  Noxoo, 
late   of  West  Lake    Monthly  Meeting  in 
Canada,  now  gone  to  his  long  home  to  reap 
the  reward  of  his  works.    When  a  young 
man  he  emigrated    to    that  count  rv,  then 
almost,  a  wilderness,  and  being  brought  under 
a  concern  of  mind  for  his  spiritual  welfare, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  S.vnVtv  of 
Friends,  could  not  unite  with  anything  that 
was  going  on  around  him  in  a  religious  way, 
and  proposed  to  a  neighbor  who  was  a  mem- 
ber, that  they  should  tit  dawn  farther  to  imi( 
upon  Uic  Lord  in  tilenre,  which  being  united 
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with,  they  two  commenced  a  little  meeting ; 
others  joined  them,  his  mouth  was  opened  in 
the  ministry  in  a  very  small  and  childlike 
way  at  first,  but  as  he  continued  faithful  to 
the  little,  more  was  given,  a  gradual  increase 
was  experienced,  he  became  a  member  of  our 
Society,  and  a  great  minister,  and  lived  to 
see  a  large  Monthly  Meeting  gathered  around 
him.  So  much  for  individual  faithfulness. 
Dear  brother,  go  thou  and  do  likewise ;  and 
although  thou  mayest  not  succeed  in  all  re- 
spects as  he  did,  as  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  our  surroundings,  yet  as  to  thyself  I 
am  satisfied  from  a  little  experience  that  thy 
happiness  and  peace  will  be  promoted  thereby, 
and  perhaps  that  of  others  also ;  and  to  all 
others  similarly  circumstanced  to  whom  these 
lines  may  come,  my  advice  is:  try  it  brother, 
try  it  sister,  and  if  you  are  faithful  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven  will  follow.  I  want  to  hint  in 
connection  with  this  subject  that  when  Ed- 
ward Burrough  and  his  coadjutors  visited 
large  cities  in  their  day,  they  did  not  go  there 
and  hold  one  meeting  and  run  away  again  with 
railroad  speed,  but  they  stayed  often  a  long 
time  until  churches  were  gathered. 
A  well-wisher  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

William  J.  Thomas. 


A  List  of  Mistakes. — It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  set  up  our  own  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  judge  people  accordingly.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  measure  the  enjoyments 
of  others  by  our  own  ;  to  expect  uniformity 
of  opinion  in  this  world ;  to  look  for  judg- 
ment and  experience  in  youth  ;  to  endeavor 
to  mould  all  dispositions  alike ;  not  to  yield 
in  immaterial  trifles  ;  to  look  for  perfection 
in  our  own  actions ;  to  worry  ovrselves  and 
others  with  what  cannot  be  remedied ;  not  to 
alleviate  all  that  needs  alleviation,  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power ;  not  to  make  allowances  for 
the  infirmities  of  others  ;  to  consider  every- 
thing impossible  which  we  cannot  perform  ;  to 
believe  only  what  our  finite  mind  can  grasp ; 
to  expect  to  be  able  to  understand  everything. 
The  greatest  of  all  mistakes  is  to  live  only  for 
time,  when  uny  moment  may  launch  us  into 
eternity. 

AN  INDIAN  THEIST'S  EPISTLE  TO  HIS  ENGLISH 
FRIENDS. 

Egypt,  Oct.  1st,  1870. 
Beloved  Brethren. — The  grace  of  God  be 
with  you.  May  His  holy  Spirit  sanctify  and 
gladden  your  hearts  forever !  Accept  my 
brotherly  love.  With  tears  I  took  leave  of 
you  and  bade  adieu  to  your  conutry's  loved 
shores.  For  though  brief  my  sojourn  in  that 
land,  you  have  won  my  heart  with  the  power 
of  love.  A  hundred  attractions  have  en- 
deared you  to  me,  and  nothing  will,  I  believe, 


rend  assunder  the  strong  ties  of  spiritual  at* 
tachment  which  bind  us  together,  though 
physical  separation  there  must  be.  England 
is  out  of  sight, — the  billows  of  the  mighty  se» 
roll  between  you  and  me, — her  green  fields 
and  lovely  flowers,  her  flourishing  towns  and 
solitary  hills,  her  sweet  homes  and  noble, 
charities  no  longer  greet  my  eyes  ;  yet  in  the1! 
deep  recesses  of  my  heart  she  has  an  abiding  j 
place.    I  will  continue  to  love  you  as  my, 
friends,  yea,  as  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
will  pray  to  God  Almighty  for  your  welfare  [ 
here  and  hereafter.    I  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude  the  kindness  and  hospitality! 
with  which  you  received  me  in  your  homes  | 
and  the  affection  with  which  you  fed  me  wherl 
I  was  hungry,  comforted  me  when  I  wast 
weary,  and  nursed  me  when  I  was  ill ;  and  M 
will  always  carefully  preserve  the  numerous! 
and  valuable  tokens  of  love  with  which  yorJ 
sent  me  away.    England  !  I  am  grateful  t(| 
thee ;  God  bless  thee  for  thy  kindness  to  a| 
poor  Indian  !  ij 

I  must  thank  you  also,  dear  brethren,  foil 
the  success  of  my  mission.  I  went  to  you  tdj 
advocate  the  cause  of  my  dear  fatherland  | 
and  I  rejoice  when  I  think  of  the  enthusiasm! 
with  which,  on  several  occasions,  you  assured^ 
me  of  your  readiness  to  redress  its  grievance*! 
and  supply  its  manifold  wants.  Earnestly  dcj 
I  hope  that  the  interest  excited  in  thesubjec 
will  ere  long  assume  practical  forms,  and  rejl 
suit  in  the  adoption  of  measures  calculatec M 
to  promote  those  urgent  reforms  which  I  del| 
manded  of  you — the  education  of  the  poor| 
the  improvement  of  women,  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  removal  of  civil 
disabilities  in  the  way  of  native  reformers  J 
Help  us,  O  help  us,  England  !  in  furthering |i 
these  great  works  of  reform  ;  and  we  and  ou:i|J 
children  and  generations  yet  unborn  will  blesi | 
thee.  j  J] 

But  a  more  important  and  comprehensive! 
mission  brought  me  to  your  country.  God  b-irj 
thanked  that  it  also  has  borne  some  fruit  j 
The  spiritual  union  of  the  East  and  the  Wes  | 
— my  long-cherished  ideal — is  not  a  dream  j  I 
Sure  I  am  that  it  will  be  realized  in  the  full tj 
nessoftime.  My  faith  has  been  intensified 
by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  England  1 
the  religious  tendencies  of  the  age  have  eoni 
firmed  my  hope.  There  is  in  every  branch  oi 
Christ's  Church  in  the  West  a  growing  desirJ 
to  cast  off1  the  fetters  of  sectarianism,  and  til 
recognize  a  broader  basis  of  faith  and  worship  1 
I  am  convinced  that  you  are  painfully  alivj1 
to  the  grave  evils  which  have  arisen  from  th  H 
endless  multiplication  of  sects,  and  that  yom 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  you  ought  to  bjj 
more  charitable  and  tolerant  towards  eadi 
other.,  Your  large  hearts  cannot  dwell  ilj 
small  tabernacles.    I  have  also  found  cleafj 
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ndications  of  an  anxiety  to  turn  away  from 
I  j;he  letter  that  killeth  to  the  spirit  that  giveth 

life.  For  eighteen  centuries  dogma  after 
[dogma  has  been  added  to  the  Christian  faith, 
\\ind  tenets  piled  upon  tenets  till  the  Spirit 
Ipf  Christ  has  been  well-nigh  quenched  under 
kkhe  crushing  weight  of  a  most  voluminous 

!  theology.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
I ! daily  seek  Christ  in  the  sepulchre  of  books 

ind  dogmas,  churches  and  rites  ;  but  the  voice 
tof  truth  solemn. y  whispers — He  is  not  there. 

I  The  waters  of  life  they  have  sought  in  the 
Mury  well  of  dogmas,  but  their  thirst  is  not 
r  quenched.  And  now,  taught  by  the  sad  les- 
Isons  of  experience,  England  seems  to  say — 
I 'I  am  tired  of  dogmas,  I  am  sick  of  sects. 
En  the  simplicity  of  living  faith  I  will  wor- 
•  ship  my  God  ;  in  the  sweetness  of  loving  faith 

II  will  enter  into  fellowship  with  all  His  chil- 
dren." Such  appears  to  be  the  craving  and 
tendency  of  other  nations  as  well.  Indeed, 
'the  world  is  moving  onward  to  the  consum- 
.  mation  of  that  universal  Church  which  owns 
I  no  other  creed  except  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
!'ind  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The  history 
of  the  past  points  to  it — the  present  age 
1,'ieraands  it ;  everywhere  there  are  cheering 
[(indications  of  its  dawning  light.  It  is  God's 
i  will  that  it  should  come.  Let  His  will  be 
done.  Let  us  all  unite  to  uprear  His  true 
phurch.  Let  each  nation  come  with  all  the 
elements  of  truth  and  goodness  in  its  sacred 
history,  and  all  that  is  pure  and  divine  in  its 

:  national  life.  No  nation,  no  sect,  ought  to 
[be  excluded,  for  through  each  God  has 
[spoken,  and  in  each  some  form  of  truth  is  de- 
Ipoeited  in  the  flow  of  ages.  Bring  with  you, 
i  English  brethren,  your  noble  charities,  your 
[industry  and  earnestness,  and  your  respect  for 
Science — that  glorious  and  perennial  revela- 
tion of  God  to  man.  Come,  liberal-minded 
children  of  America,  with  your  world  of  mod- 
ern thought  and  civilization,  and  your  youth- 
ful freshness  of  mind  and  soul.  Come  all  ye 
nations  of  the  West  with  all  the  riches  of 
truth  ye  possess.  But  the  circle  is  not  yet 
complete.  Let  the  nations  of  the  East  come 
<with  their  ancient  civilization,  their  sublime 
Hevotion,  fervent  faith  and  deep  spirituality  ; 
llet  them  come  with  the  precious  inheritance 
pf thought  and  sentiment  bequeathed  by  their 
[venerable  ancestors  of  antiquity.  Let  the 
East  come  clad 'm  the  golden  robe  of  morning 
fight.  Then  the  circle  of  universal  religion 
will  be  completed.  Thus  shall  the  Scriptures 
pf  science  in  the  West,  and  the  Scriptures  of 
inspiration  in  the  East,  constitute  together 
the  Word  of  God.      Thus  shall   the  "  mind 

an-d  strength*'  of  the  one,  and  the  "  hear!  and 
joul"  of  the  other,  join  in  the  service  of  God. 

j  Plius  shall  t  he  spirit,  of  charity,  which  "  went 
about  doing  all  manner  of  good,"  and  the 


spirit  of  devotion  which  "  went  to  the  moun- 
tains to  pray,"  blend  together  and  form  the 
unity  of  divine  life  in  man.  Thus  shall  all 
sects  and  races  and  nations  in  the  world  unite 
to  form  the  Catholic  church  of  God,  limbs  of 
one  body  supported  by  the  same  vitality,  and 
doing  the  work  of  the  same  Master ;  a  harp 
of  many  strings  playing  harmoniously,  and 
in  praise  of  the  Great  Ruler.  And  thu3 
with  their  blended  notes  making  sweet  music 
shall  the  prophecy  of  the  past  be  fulfilled, — 
"  And  they  shall  come  from  the  East,  and 
from  the  West,  and  from  the  Xorth,  and  from 
the  South,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom 
of  God."  The  idea  is  grand; — is  it  not? 
Strive  to  realize  it,  my  friends ;  and  let  your 
country  and  mine,  and  all  mankind,  reap  the 
fruits  of  your  noble  efforts,  and  be  united  in 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  It  is  our  Father's 
wish  that  all  His  children  should  join  together, 
and.  as  one  sweet  family  worship  Him.  Then 
let  us  all  joyfully  gather  round  Him. 

Pausing  awhile  in  the  course  of  my  home- 
ward voyage  in  this  ancient  country,  Egypt, 
I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  East  aud  the 
West,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  and 
a  servant  I  humbly  implore  and  beseech  my 
brethren  on  both  sides  to  hasten  to  the 
Father's  home.  Come,  brothers  and  sisters, 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  with 
love  and  gladness  in  your  hearts,  and  lei  US 
gather  round  our  "  Father  dear,"  kiss  his 
holy  feet,  and  sing  His  sweet  name. 

"We'll  crowd  His  gates  with  thankful  songs  ; 

High  as  the  heavens  oar  voices  raise  ; 
And  earth  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues, 

Shall  fill  His  courts  with  sounding  praise." 

God  be  with  you,  beloved  brethren.  May 
His  redeeming  grace  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  bring  purity  and  peace  to  all  Hi> 
children !  Farewell. 

Keshub  Ciiundkk  Snr. 
—  (1hristian  Register. 


FROM    UKPUBLIAHBD  letters. 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  tor  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  ot  heaven."  If,  my  dear  friend, 
we  have  confidence  in  this  Gospel  promise, 
we  may  receive  encouragement  by  the  remem- 
brance of  it  in  seasons  of  proving,  when  we 
are  stripped  of  all  present  sense  ot'  good.  1 
believe  that  it  is  under  such  an  experience 
that  we  art'  especially  tit  ted  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  1  also  believe  it  is  i\t  such  seasons 
our  heavenly  Teacher  is  especially  read)  to 
baud  forth  from  His  treasury  of  wisdom  ami 
knowledge  all  that  we  nee  J.    Hut  we  mutt 
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watch,  that  under  such  provings  we  let  not 
go  our  hold  on  the  shield  of  faith.  If  we  be- 
come faithless,  we  are  not  prepared  to  receive 
heavenly  riches. 

Surety,  there  is  need  that  we  watch  even 
always,  that  so  we  take  not  our  flight  either 
in  the  winter  or  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
state  of  a  little  child  beautifully  depicts  a 
state  of  safety  and  acceptance,  and  no  matter 
(vhat  our  growth  is  as  to  religious  experience, 
the  spirit  must  again  and  again  know  a  cen- 
tering into  that  state,  wherein,  under  a  sense 
of  dependence,  the  cry  is  "  Abba  Father." 
To  this  cry  the  divine  ear  is  ever  turned,  and 
in  due  time  we  shall  receive  "  help  from  the 
Sanctuary,"  and  strength  as  out  of  Zion,  the 
holy  City. 

If  our  communications,  both  public  and 
private,  are  not  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  the 
kingdom,  they  will  not  avail  anything.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  writer  or  speaker  is 
not  always  sensible  that  this  seasoning  is  in 
their  communications,  and  perhaps  this  is  in- 
tended for  the  humiliation  of  the  creature, 
and  no  matter  how  much  it  is  humbled.  Not 
many  days  have  passed  since  the  language 
ran  through  my  mind  on  this  wise— Will  no 
one  speak  comfortably  unto  me?  for  I  am  in 
want.  I  felt  so  poor  and  so  empty,  that  I 
was  ready  to  ask  for  an  outward  sign  that  I 
was  not  forsaken.  Although  my  past  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  to  look  to  the  one  source 
only,  and  to  wait  patiently,  and  not  depend 
upon  any  instrumental  help,  yet  when  the 
word  of  consolation  flows  through  the  pen  of 
a  friend,  it  is  like  a  refreshing  shower  in  a 
dry  time.  Perhaps  if  we  were  more  willing  to 
offer  what  may  be  given  us.  even  if  it  is  in 
great  simplicity,  we  should  be  more  and  more 
each  other's  helpers  in  the  Lord. 

My  heart  responded  to  the  sentiment  thou 
expressed,  that  "  the  dedicated  children  of 
the  Lord  are  often  brought  near  to  each  other 
in  spirit,  though  outwardly  far  separated." 
And  this  is  the  experience  not  only  of  those 
who  may  have  attained  to  the  stature  of  a 
man  in  Christ,  but  by  those  who  are  but  chil- 
dren striving  to  attain.  I  am  sometimes  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  I  am  at  least  one  of 
the  latter,  for  it  is  often  the  prevailing  desire 
of  my  soul,  that  I  may  know  an  overcoming. 
That  all  the  "  earthly  kingdoms  in  my  heart 
may  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  His  Christ."  But  when  His  majesty 
stands  revealed,  uttering  the  command,  sur- 
render all,  how  apt  I  am  to  look  around  to 
see  if  there  is  no  "  ram  in  the  thicket."  I  am 
often  surprised  at  my  own  unwillingness  to 
obey,  but  I  have  found  that  it  is  in  seasons  of 
weakness,  when  the  shield  of  faith  is  allowed 
to  fall,  that  the  reasoner  thus  obtains  a  hear- 


ing. I  am  not  a  stranger  to  that  feeling, 
which  inclines  one  to  doubt  the  reality  and  ef- 
ficacy of  that  indwelling  and  operative  Wordi 
by  which  we  profess  to  be  led  and  guided,  but 
I  can  adore  the  goodness  of  my  Heavenly 
Father,  who  has  been  pleased  at  times  to  fur- 
nish an  evidence  thereof,  as  clear  to  my  men- 
tal vision  as  the  bright  illumination  of  the 
orb  of  day  is  to  the  outward  eye,  so  that  I  cam 
acknowledge  to  the  saving  efficacy  and  om- 
nipresence of  that  living  Principle  or  opera- 
tive Power,  which  is  God. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1870. 

Extracts  from  the  autobiography  of  ourij 
friend  S.  Comfort,  deceased,  close  with  the? 
present  number.     To  some  of  our  readers- 
they  have  appeared  too  extended,  but  many  ' 
others  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  mingle  in  i 
Christian  fellowship,  have  expressed  satisfac- 1 
tion  in  having  the  opportunity  of  sharing  his 
experience  through  the  medium  of  his  ov  n 
pen.    In  concluding  these  extracts,  the  lan- 
guage forcibly  presents — "  The  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CORRECTION. 

The  Extracts  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
show  that  the  alteration  of  discipline  on 
marriage  was  somewhat  misunderstood  by 
me.  It  only  authorizes  the  recording  of 
marriage  certificates  of  those  retained  in  mem- 
bership "  in  the  Record  Book  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  which  one  of  the  parties  is  a  mem- 
ber, in  cases  where  the  marriage  has  been 
accomplished  by  our  ceremony." 

One  of  the  memorials  was  concerning 
"John  Wright,"  not  Thomas,  as  there  stated. 
And  through  an  error  of  the  printer  the 
names  of  two  Friends  in  attendance  were  ex- 
changed;  they  should  have  been  given  as 
"  Barton  Heacock  "  "  Harriet  Hancock." 

J.  M.  T. 


DIED. 

BAYNE3. — In  Baltimore,  on  the  21st  of  Tenth, 
month,  1870,  Martha,  beloved  wife  of  James  Bnjnes, 
in  the  68th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting.  Her  life,  which  was  active  until 
its  close,  was  characterized  by  devotion  to  duty  and 
a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  She  was  possessed  of  a  firm  will,  tem- 
pered by  a  geDtle  spirit,  which  gave  her  character 
a  quiet  force  that  won  confidence,  and  caused  her 
to  be  looked  up  to  by  all  who  were  intimate  with 
her.  Though  weak  in  body,  many  who  were  strong 
leaned  upon  the  moral  strength  of  her  judgment 
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>  and  affection.    It  is  no  vain  praise  to  say  that  she 

1  was  a  true  Christian. 

1      HAINES. — At  his  residence  in  Moorestown,  N.  J., 

|  on  the  21st  of  Eighth  month,  1870,  Biddle  Haines, 

!>  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age  ;  for  a  number  of  years 

I  a  valued  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  He 

I  was  a  great  sufferer  in  a  long  and  tedious  sickness, 

I  which  he  bore  with  Christian  resignation  and  un- 
complaining endurance. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INDIAN  MARRIAGES. 

Thinking  Friends  would  feel  interested,  I 
send  the  following  notices  of  two  marriages 
they  accomplished  by  Friends'  ceremony,  with 
much  solemnity,  at  meetings  appointed  for 
the  occasion.  One  was  held  in  our  large 
Manual  Labor  School-house,  and  was  attend- 

!  ed  by  all  the  head  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  their 
squaws,  and  the  prominent  men  of  the  band 
(Skeedee's)  to  which  the  bride  and  groom 
belong.  There  were  about  75  of  our  wild  In- 
dians, our  79  school  children,  and  all  the 
white  employees  and  their  families.  After 
the  ceremony  was  said  and  the  certificate 
read,  it  was  repeated  in  the  Pawnee  language 
and  explained  by  one  of  our  young  Indians ; 

j  and  some  pertinent  remarks  were  made  by  a 
stranger  Friend  who  was  present,  on  the  im- 
portance and  solemnity  of  the  engagement 
entered  into,  and  commending  the  chiefs  for 
their  solemn,  dignified  deportment.  The 
other  marriage  was  accomplished  at  the  house 
of  our  farmer,  William  Coffin.  The  rooms 
were  crowded  ;  the  bride  and  groom  stood  up 
and  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  but  the 
groom  speaks  English  very  imperfectly,  and 
both  being  remarkably  diffident  Samuel  M. 
Janney  repeated  the  ceremony,  and  they  as- 
sented to  it.  Our  friend  S.  M.  Janney  gave 
the  married  couple  some  excellent  advice. 
We  believe  these  orderly  marriages  will  exert 
a  good  influence  among  our  Indians. 

S.  B.  W. 

Married,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  on  the  20tb  of 
Tenth  monih,  1870,  at  the  Pawnee  Manual  Labor 
School,  Genva,  Nebraska,  Baptiste  Behale  and  Bell 
Neiper,  two  of  the  Pawnee  Indians. 

Married,  by  Friends'  coremorjy,  at  the  house  of 
William  Coffin,  Genva,  Nebraska,  on  the  27th  of 
Tenth  month,  1870,  James  Baptiste  and  Sally  Ta- 
tyhee,  two  of  the  Pawnee  Indians. 


INSTINCT  AN l »  REASON.* 
Examples  of  the  intercommunication  of 
ideas  between  animals  of  different  races  have, 
it  is  believed,  been  very  rarely  recorded.  The 
.I  subjoined  one  is  from  an  eye  witness.  An 
old  mare,  relieved  from  hard  work  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infirmities  of  declining  years, 
was  turned  into  a  field  in  company  With  a 
cow  and  several  heifers.    The.  pasturage  in 

*  Another  article  with  the  same  title  was  pub- 
lished in  our  paper  a  few  weeks  since. 


this  field  being  of  very  iadiin  r^nt  quality 
compared  with  the  rich  crop  of  grass  and 
clover  in  the  one  adjoining,  longing  eyes  were 
cast  by  the  animals  on  the  tempting  food 
from  which  they  were  debarred,  and  many- 
attempts  made,  to  break  'ti  rough  the  inter- 
vening fence,  which  at  sesiie  points  was  not 
in  the  best  repair.  One  day  the  mare  was 
observed  to  make  a  regular  tour  of  inspection 
round  the  enclosure,  evidently,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  to  discover  the  most  favorable  place 
for  escape.  Having  ascertained  this  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  returned  to  her  companions, 
and  requested  the  cow's  attention  by  tapping 
her  gently  on  the  shoulder,  first  with  her 
hoof,  and  then  with  the  head.  The  cow  then 
followed  her  conductor  to  the  invalided  part 
of  the  fence,  and  the  pair  having  attentively 
surveyed  it  together,  -went  back  for  the 
heifers,  after  which,  the  old  mare  setting  the 
example,  the  rest  followed  her  over  the  gap, 
and  found  themselves  (literally)  14  in  clover." 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  translate  the 
quadruped  ideas  and  language  here  into  our 
own  tongue.  First,  we  may  suppose  the  re- 
flection of  the  old  lady  to  be  something  like 
this:  "The  vegetation  in  that  field  looks  par- 
ticularly rich  and  good ;  it  makes  one's 
mouth  water.  I'll  just  go  round  and  see  if 
there's  no  way  of  getting  in."  Then  having 
discovered  the  suitable  spot, — no  selfish  desire 
to  leap  the  fence  unobserved,  and  feast,  Like 
Jack  Horner,  all  in  a  corner  by  herself,  but, 
"  I'll  go  and  tell  the  cow,  and  bring  her  to 
look  at  the  place."  This  done,  the  two  con- 
sult together,  and  agree  that  "  it  will  do  w  ry 
nicely ;  but  we  mustn't  leave  these  poor 
young  things  in  the  lurch  ;  they  must  share 
in  the  feast;  let  us  go  back  for  them."  If 
these  were,  not  exactly  the  reasoning  pro- 
cesses that  took  place,  the  initiatory  move- 
ments and  final  result  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  they  must  have  been  very  similar. 

In  our  school-days  we  made  acquaintance 
with  a  Newfoundland  dog,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  money  and  careful  provision 
for  his  future  wants,  were  familiar  to  a  large 
circle  of  admirers  and  patrons,  lie  belonged 
to  a  clothier,  and  the  entrance  to  his  master's 
place  of  business  was  furnished  with  a  couple 
of  doors,  some  six  or  eight  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  the  outer  one  always  being  open 
in  the  daytime.  On  a  large  mat  ktween  the 
two  was  his  constant  post;  lie  rarely,  if  ever, 
was  absent  from  it  except  for  a  few  ninutcs 
at  a  time,  when  he  went  to  supply  himself 
with  provisions  nt  a  bakers  shop  a  few  doors 
oft',  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  Many  were 
the  halfpence  saved  from  marbles,  barley* 
sugar,  tarty,  and  even  from  our  daily  allow- 
ance for  lunch,  which  we  bestowed  upon  the 
great,   sagacious- loo  king   creature,  for  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  him  walk  to  the  baker's, 
and  lay  out  his  money  in  a  biscuit.  Some- 
times Ave  were  disappointed  of  our  amuse- 
ment, for,  if  not  at  the  moment  hungry,  he 
would  take  the  coin  and  hide  it  under  his 
mat,  where,  according  to  school-boy  report, 
he  had  a  fabulous  amount  (for  a  dog)  of  cop- 
pers, and  from  which  he  abstracted  a  penny 
or  a  halfpenny  at  a  time,  according  to  the 
state  of  his  ajDpetite.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  the  difference  between  the  coins,  and 
their  relative  value;  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  receive  two  wiue-buscuits  for  the  larger 


sum,  and  only 


the  halfi 


penny. 


We 


have  given  him  a  penny,  and  seen  him  enter 
the  shop  and  permit  the  attendant  damsel  to 
take  it  out  of  his  mouth,  but,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  two  biscuits  offered  him,  he  stood 
still,  looking  gravely  at  her  as  if  something 
were  wrong.  This  behavior  was  intended  to  ; 
signify  that  he  only  wanted  a  single  biscuit 
on  that  occasion,  and  wished  for  the  change 
out  of  his  penny.  Now  and  then  ho  took  a 
fancy  for  a  French  roll  by  way  of  variety ; 
at  such  times  he  would  "  make  no  sign,"  and 
preserve  a  fixed  impenetrability  of  counte- 
nance on  the  presentation,  first,  of  the  couple 
of  biscuits,  then  of  a  biscuit  and  a  halfpenny ; 
then  his  desire  was  understood.  The  peaple 
of  the  shop  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  ac- 
customed to  his  ways,  and  able  to  interpret 
his  mute  expression  ;  and  as  anxious  to  please 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  "  regular  customer  " 
of  the  human  species.  After  leaving  school, 
I  was  told  by  more  than  one  informant  worthy 
of  credit,  that  if  you  gave  him  a  sixpence 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  shop,  he  would 
receive  the  change,  and  then  allow  you  to 
take  it  out  of  his  mouth,  satisfiod  with  his 
two  biscuits,  and  apparently  quite  conscious 
that  so  large  a  sum  was  never  intended  to  be 
given  him  at  one  time.  We  never  knew  what 
became  of  the  balance  of  his  day's  receipts, 
at  bed-time — whether  his  owner  took  care  of 
it  for  him,  and  laid  it  out  in  new  collars  and 
mats  as  the  old  ones  became  worse  for  wear, 
or  whether  he  slept  upon  it  and  guarded  it. 
It  was  almost  impossible  that,  unless  gifted 
with  an  uncommonly  elastic  appetite,  and 
a  strict  vegetarian  to  boot,  his  expenditure 
could  have  equalled  his  income.  Poor  old 
fellow !  he  was  not  a  handsome  specimen 
of  his  race,  but  "  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,"  says  the  old  proverb  ;  and  his  intelli- 
gence and  amiability  made  him  a  general 
favorite  with  the  habitues  of  the  well-fre- 
quented thoroughfare.  He  died  long  ago,  and 
was  properly  honored  by  being  stuffed  and 
preserved.  "How  he  would  have  been  per- 
plexed, if  he  had  survived  to  the  days  of  the 
bronze  coinage;  clever  as  he  was,  it  would 
have  been  some  little  time,  we  suspect,  before 


he  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  old 
half  penny  and  the  new  penny,  so  nearly  of 
a  size. 

That  the  faculty  of  memory  exists  in 
animals,  there  are  many  proofs.  Bees,  ac- 
cording to  Huber,  who  had  been  fed  in  the 
autumn  with  honey  at  a  particular  window, 
returned  in  expectant  crowds  to  the  same 
place  in  the  spring,  when  the  window,  closed 
through  the  winter  by  an  outer  shutter,  was 
reopened.  The  recognition  of  their  own 
hives,  out  of  a  number  of  others,  on  return- 
ing from  their  excursions,  would  appear  to 
be  from  a  remembrance  of  its  situation, 
rather  than  from  any  peculiarity  about  the 
individual  hive.  Swallows,  on  returning 
from  their  winter  quarters  in  southern  lati- 
tudes, resume  possession  of  their  former  sum- 
mer residences.  A  horse  will  almost  always 
be  found  to  preserve  an  acute  recollection  of 
any  spot  where  he  ha3  received  a  fright,  how- 
ever many  years  may  have  since  elapsed. 
We  knew  a  pony  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ripon,  England,  whose  nervous  system  was, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  best  possible  state;  but 
there  was  a  certain  ford  which  it  never  could 
be  induced  to  cross,  nor  even  to  go  within  fifty 
yards.  If  you  persisted  in  attempting  to 
drive  straight  on,  the  invariable  consequence 
was,  that  the  creature  suddenly  whirled 
round  as  tf  it  had  been  shot.  It  ha,d  once 
been  startled  there,  years  before, — it  was 
thought  by  the  noise  of  a  waterfall  close  by; 
and  the  impression  seemed  fixed  in  its 
memory.  No  objection  was  made  to  any 
other  ford,  though  one,  which  it  had  occa- 
sionally to  cross,  was  much  wider  and  fully 
as  deep  as  the  one  in  qnestion.  This  said 
pony,  by  the  way,  had  one  or  two  singular 
tastes,  a  great  liking  for  strong  peppermint 
lozenges  being  the  oddest ;  it  would  take  them 
to  any  amount,  and  crunch  them  with  unmis- 
takable relish. 

We  cannot  just  now  call  to  mind  where 
we  met,  long  ago,  with  a  very  amusing  ex- 
ample of  memory  in  a  horse, — the  charger 
of  a  commanding  officer  of  an  Indian  regi- 
ment. He  was  an  exceedingly  large  and 
heavy  man,  and  the  horse  having  a  dislike 
to  carrying  such  a  burden,  acquired  the  habit 
of  lying  down  on  the  ground  whenever  the 
colonel  prepared  to  mount.  This,  as  may  be 
supposed,  annoyed  him,  and,  to  avoid  the 
ridicule  of  the  soldiers,  he  parted  with  the 
animal,  and  procured  another  not  so  fastidi- 
ous as  to  a  few  pounds  more  or  less.  We 
believe  it  was  a  year  or  two — certainly  some 
considerable  time — after  that  the  colonel, 
visiting  another  station,  was  invited  to  review 
the  troops  there,  and  a  horse  was  placed  at 
1  is  service,  which,  on  his  attempting  to  mount, 
immediately  lay  down  in  full  view  of  the 
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assembled  regiment.  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  identical  dismissed  charger,  who  had  at 
once  recognized  his  former  objectionable 
owner. 

A  very  interesting  anecdote  is  related  by 
Frederic  Cuvier,  snowing  not  only  great 
power  of  memory,  but  also  strong  attachment 
in  an  animal  generally  supposed  to  be  desti- 
tute of  all  good  qualities — the  wolf.  A  gen- 
tleman had  trained  up  one  from  infancy  till 
he  was  as  tractable  as  a  dog,  would  follow 
him  about  whenever  allowed,  and  become 
quite  low-spirited  when  he  was  absent.  Being 
compelled  to  leave  home,  his  master  made 
him  over  to  the  Menagerie  du  Boi,  where  he 
at  first  drooped  aud  refused  to  eat,  but  grad- 
ually became  more  reconciled  to  the  situation. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half  his 
master  returned  home  and  paid  him  a  visit. 
The  wolf  knew  his  voice  the  moment  he 
spoke,  and  flew  to  him  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  delight  and  affection,  planting  his 
fore-feet  on  his  shoulders  and  licking  his 
face.  The  same  scene  occurred  after  a  second 
separation  of  three  years'  duration,  the  wolf, 
as  before,  at  once  recognizing  his  master's 
voice,  and  bounding  towards  him  as  soon  as 
set  at  liberty  by  the  keeper.  A  final  parting 
followed,  and  from  that  time  the  faithful 
creature  never  appeared  to  regain  his  former 
spirits  and  equable  temper,  occasionally,  in- 
deed, betraying  ominous  signs  of  the  ferocity 
inherent  in  his  race. 

Stories  of  elephantine  intelligence  are 
numerous,  but  most  of  them  too  well  known 
to  repeat  here.  One,  however,  recorded  by  a 
traveler  in  a  paper  contributed  to  a  scientific 
journal,  and  which  is  vouched  for  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  is  worth  a  brief  notice. 
The  author  was  on  a  journey,  and  several 
elephants  were  engaged  to  carry  his  tent  and 
baggage.  One  of  them,  euphoniously  named 
Fattra  Mungul,  coming  on  the  scent  of  a 
tiger,  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  ran  off  into 
the  woods,  the  driver  saving  himself  by  cling- 
ing to  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  letting  him- 
self down.  All  attempts  to  recover  the 
animal  were  fruitless,  and  the  party  proceeded 
on  their  way,  giving  up  all  idea  of  seeing 
him  again.  Amongst  a  herd  of  wild  elephants 
entrapped  eighteen  months  afterwards  was 
found  the  runaway,  who  at  first  was  as  up- 
roarious and  unmanageable  as  the  rest;  but 
on  an  old  hunter  who  knew  him  well  riding 
up  to  him  on  a  tame  elephant,  pulling  him 
by  the  car,  and  ordering  him  to  lie  down,  he 
immediately  obeyed  the  familiar  word  of 
command  and  became  perfectly  tractable. 
This  writer  also  mentions  a  female  elephant 
which  escaped  from  her  owner  and  was  at 
Urge  for  fourteen  years.  On  being  recaptured 


she  remembered  her  former  driver  and  in 
stantly  lay  down  at  his  order. 

Locke  adduces  the  learning  of  tunes  as 
proof  that  birds  are  gifted  with  memory.  "  It 
cannot,"  he  says,  "  with  any  appearance  of 
reason  be  supposed — much  less  proved — that 
birds,  without  sense  and  memory,  can  ap- 
proach their  notes  nearer  and  nearer  by  de- 
gress to  a  tune  played  yesterday,  which,  if 
they  have  no  idea  of  it  in  their  memory,  is 
nowhere,  nor  can  be  a  pattern  for  them  to 
imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  essays  can 
bring  them  nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  sound  of  a  pipe  should  leave 
traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at  first, 
but  by  their  after  endeavors,  should  pro- 
duce the  like  sounds ;  and  why  the  sounds 
they  make  themselves  should  not  make 
traces  which  they  should  follow  as  well  as 
those  of  the  pipe,  is  impossible  to  conceive." 

There  is  no  question  that  many  animals 
understand  the  measurement  of  time.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that,  on  lands  where  the 
crows  are  habitually  shot  at,  the  birds,  in- 
stead of  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  as 
on  the  rest  of  the  week,  come  close  up  to  the 
farm-houses  on  Sundays,  having  somehow 
found  out  that  the  guns  are  then  shelved. 
We  happened,  when  staying  in  Ross-shire 
with  a  friend,  to  meet  with  a  pattern  church- 
going  dog.  It  was  a  year  or  two  after  the 
conflict  in  the  Scotch  Establishment,  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  which,  in  the  first  heat  of  party,  occa- 
sioned some  unfortunate  differences  in  family 
circles.  It  did  not  give  one  exactly  an  idea 
of  unity  to  see  husband  and  wife  setting  off 
in  opposite  directions  to  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  even  though  there  existed 
the  most  perfect  harmony  of  temper,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  household  where  I  was  tem- 
porarily located.  But  this  by  the  way.  I 
was  going  to  observe  that  even  the  animals 
had  their  special  predilections,  two  of  three 
Skye  terriers  being  Establishment  dogs,  and 
attending  their  master  to  the  parish  church  ; 
the  other  we  styled  the  Free  Church  dog, 
for  he  regularly  attended  the  building  lately 
erected  for  the  secessionists,  and  where  the 
lady  of  the  house  had  her  pew.  The  most 
amusing  thing  was  that  the  little  creature — 
the  shaggiest,  most  intelligent  looking  44  Skye 
I  ever  met  with — always  set  off  to  church  by 
himself,  and  punctually  half  an  hour  before 
the  bell  commenced  to  ring  for  service.  The 
sight  of  him  trotting  leisurely  along  the  car- 
riage-drive was  quite  sufficient  information 
as  to  the  time  of  day,  without  consulting  the 
clock.  On  reaching  the  church,  we  always 
found  him  soberly  settled  in  the  pew,  and  he 
invariably  conducted  himself  with  the  strict- 
est propriety. 
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Another  specimen  of  clock-work  regularity- 
came  under  our  notice  in  London,  as  exhibi- 
ted in  the  person  of  a  very  large  white  tom- 
cat ;  white,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  intended  to 
be  by  nature,  and  would  have  been  anywhere 
else  but  in  the  heart  of  the  city  smoke.  As 
it  was,  his  coat  was  of  a  dingy  grayish,  yel- 
lowish, indescribable  tint.  This  cat?  came  up 
every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  to  awaken 
the  inmates  of  the  house ;  mewing  and 
scratching  at  one  bed-room  door  till  he  re- 
ceived an  answer,  and  then  passing  to  another 
in  the  same  way,  till  he  had  completed  his 
round.  He  was  very  punctual,  never  being 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  behind  time. 

We  hope  that  the  illustrations  which  we 
have  brought  together — a  few  out  of  many 
which  could  have  been  given — will  interest 
the  reader.  We  must  leave  him  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions. 


No  cloud  can  overshadow  a  Christian,  but 
the  eye  of  his  faith  will  discern  a  rainbow 
in  it. 


ROWING  AGAINST  THE  TIDE. 

It  is  easy  to  glide  with  its  ripples, 

Adown  the  s'tream  of  Time, 
To  flow  with  the  course  of  the  river, 

Like  music  to  some  old  rhyme  ; 
But  ah  !  it  takes  courage  and  patience 

Against  the  current  to  ride, 
And  we  must  have  strength  from  Heaven 

When  rowing  against  the  tide. 

We  may  float  on  the  river's  surface, 

While  our  oars  scarce  touch  the  stream, 
And  visions  of  earthly  glory 

On  our  dazzled  sight  may  gleam  ; 
We  forget  that  on  before  us 

The  dashing  torrents  roar, 
And  while  we  are  idly  dreaming, 

Its  waters  will  carry  us  o'er. 

But  few — ah !  would  they  were  many — 

Row  up  the  4 '  Stream  of  Life, ' ' 
They  struggle  against  its  surges, 

And  mind  neither  toil  nor  strife  ; 
Though  weary  and  faint  with  labor, 

Singing  triumphant  they  ride, 
For  Christ  is  the  hero's  captain 

When  rowing  against  the  tide. 

For  on  through  the  h*zy  dist  ance, 

Like  a  mist  on  a  distant  shore, 
They  see  the  walls  of  the  city, 

With  its  banners  floating  o'er — 
Seen  through  a  glass  so  darkly, 

They  almost  mistake  their  way, 
But  Faith  throws  light  on  their  labor, 

When  darkness  shuts  out  their  way. 

And  shall  we  be  one  of  that  number 

Who  mind  not  toil  nor  pain  ? 
Shall  we  moan  the  loss  of  earthly  joys 

When  we  have  a  crown  to  gain  ? 
Or  shall  we  glide  on  with  the  river, 

With  Death  at  the  end  of  our  ride, 
While  our  brother,  with  Heaven  before  him, 

Is  rowing  against  the  tide  ? 


HYMN  ON  THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 
BY  S.  GREG. 

"Stay,  Master,  sfay,  upon  this  heavenly  hill ; 

A  little  longer  let  us  linger  still ; 

With  these  two  mighty  ones  of  old  beside, 

Near  to  the  iwful  Presence  still  abide  ; 

Before  the  throne  of  light  we  trembling  stand, 

And  catch  a  glimpse  into  the  spirit  land. 

"  Stay,  Master,  stay  !  we  breathe  a  purer  air  ; 

This  life  is  not  the  life  that  waits  us  there  ; 

Thoughts,  feelings,  flashes,  glimpses,  come  and  go ; 

We  cannot  speak  them — nay,  we  do  not  know  ; 

Wrapt  in  this  cloud  of  light,  we  seem  to  be 

The  thing  we  fain  would  grow — eternally." 

"No  !"  saith  the  Lord,  "  the  hour  is  past ;  we  go  ; 

Our  home,  our  life,  our  duties  lie  below. 

While  here  we  kneel  upon  the  mount  of  prayer, 

The  plough  lies  waiting  in  the  furrow  there  ; 

Here  we  sought  God  that  we  might  know  his  will ; 

There  we  must  do  it — serve  Him — seek  Him  still." 

If  man  aspires  to  reach  the  throne  of  God, 

O'er  the  dull  plains  of  earth  must  lie  the  road. 

He  who  best  does  his  lowly  duty  here, 

Shall  mount  the  highest  in  a  nobler  sphere ; 

At  God's  own  feet  our  bpirits  seek  their  rest, 

And  he  is  nearest  Him  who  serves  Him  best. 

— 11  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus." 


From  the  American  Naturalist. 
THE  SEA- WEEDS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
BY  JOHN  L.  RUSSELL. 
(Concluded  from  page  605.) 

The  Carrigeen  moss,  so  well  known  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  and  to  many  more  fami- 
liar on  the  table  than  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  is  the  Ohondrus  erispus,  really  an  ele- 
gant alga.  It  is  subject  to  many  varieties, 
and  the  best  way  to  study  them  is  to  go  down 
as  far  as  you  can  among  the  rocks  at  low  tides 
and  see  the  plant  growing.  A  careful  drying 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  sorts  will  re- 
pay. Those  gathered  from  the  beaches  are 
more  or  less  bleached  or  discolored,  and  gene- 
rally filled  with  sand.  In  similar  situations, 
and  even  growing  where  the  water  is  always 
deep,  some  other  algse  similar  yet  distinct  may 
be  sought.  Like  others  which  grow  out  of 
reach  except  by  the  dredge,  they  are  thrown 
ashore  in  tolerable  perfection  during  storms. 
Of  these  the  Phyllophora  membranifolia  may 
be  cited,  the  fronds  as  much  as  a  foot  long 
when  fully  grown,  the  stem  cylindrical,  fili- 
form, irregularly  branched,  the  branches  ex- 
panding into  fan-shaped  flattened  membran- 
ous leaflets,  the  color  a  rich  purple,  inclining 
to  livid,  while  that  of  the  European  species  is 
scarlet.  The  Gymnogongrus  which  inhabits 
similar  situations  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
Chondrus,  looking  not  unlike  some  variety  of 
it,  but  its  internal  structure  forbids  this.  Some- 
thing like  twenty  kinds  are  known  in  the 
world,  and  the  one  most  seen  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  G.  Norvegicus,  having  an  extensive 
northern  distribution. 

These  black  tufts  growing  out  of  the  stems 
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of  the  larger  algse,  and  from  the  outside  of 
shells,  etc.,  belong  to  Polysiphonianigrescens, 
of  which  the  curious  student  could  find  a 
great  many  distinct  varieties.    A  section  of 
the  frond  would  exhibit  a  number  of  tubes, 
side  by  side,  composing  the  branch,  and  in- 
deed the  entire  plant,  and  those  tubes  vary  in 
number,  and  yet  seemingly  not  in  a  capricious 
manner,  in  different  tufts.  Though  thus  inele- 
gant and  vulgar  or  common,  they  belong  to  a 
refined  and  delicately  educated  family,  hav- 
ing in  their  circle  some  of  the  prettiest  algse 
known  in  the  American  seas,  of  which  the 
Venus'  Comb  (P.  pecten- Veneris)  iound  para- 
sitic on  corals  and  shells  at  Key  West  and 
the  Pine  Islands,  is  a  notable  example  ;  and 
indeed  all  require  only  to  be  magnified  to  show 
what  they  are.    There  are  numerous  species 
to  be  looked  up  on  the  various  sea  weeds  and 
marine  objects  on  wMsh  they  delight  to  grow. 
This  almost  gelatinous  mass  of  dissolving 
threads  staining  the  paper  with  a  deep  empur- 
pled or  crimsoned  blotch,  is  the  Dasya  elegans, 
more  commonly  met  with  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Cod  ;  it  is  likewise  a  parasitic  alga  and  grows 
in  deep  water  ;  nor  are  other  beautiful  species 
unknown  in  distant  regions.    Rhodomela  is 
worth  looking  for,  being  an  elegant,  much 
branched,  filiform,  cylindrical -stemmed  alga, 
of  which  R.  subfusca,  gracilis,  Rochei,  etc., 
have  been  collected  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts.   The  several  species  belong  to  temper- 
ate zones.    In  the  English  manuals  much  is 
said  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lawreneea ;  in  this 
country  this  alga  is  represented  by  the  Chons 
driopsis  of  J.  Agardh,  and   some  may  be 
sought,  of  which   C.  Bailey  ana  is  really  ele- 
gant and  graceful,  while  its  conceptacle,  or 
seed-vessel,  is  of  classic  outline,  minute,  yet 
not  to  be  overlooked  !    Others  similar  might 
be  alluded  to,  but  we  must  defer  mention  of 
them,  unless  w7e  meet  them  in  their  coral 
groves  in  waters  of  a  higher  temperature. 

The  broad-fronded  rosy  sea- weeds  claim  a 
passing  tribute.  Our  beaches  and  shores,  the 
resort  of  summer  seekers  for  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit, offer  us  the  Delesseria  with  a  genuine  rosy- 
red,  leaf-like,  jagged  edged,  or  else  delicately 
branching  membranous  symmetrical  frond, 
with  a  percurrent  midrib.  The  seed-vessels 
are  to  be  looked  for  near  the  midrib,  but  defi- 
nite spots  containing  another  sort  of  seeds  oc- 
cupy the  surface  or  portions  of  the  frond  be- 
sides. Several  species  are  found  both  north 
and  south,  but  by  far  the  finest  is  the  D. 
Americana,  dedicated  to  Henry  Grinnell  of 
New  York,  in  honor  of  his  noble  conduct  in 
an  expedition  fitted  out  by  him  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  known  to  American 
botanists  as  the  GrineUia  of  Professor  I  la r- 
vey.  In  Nitophyllum  we  have  a  ribless  frond, 
traversed  by  slender  irregular  veins  ;  the  frond 


broad  membranous  and  variously  divided,  the 
seeds  in  the  form  of  dots  deep  in  the  pulp  of 
the  leaf.  Calliblepliaris  ciliata  has  the  mar- 
gins of  its  rich  dark  red  frond  beautifully  cili- 
ated or  fringed  ;  Botryoglossum  and  Hymene- 
na.  are  California  species,  and  can  scarcely  be 
looked  for  with  any  degree  of  success  here- 
abouts. The  Rhodomeniw,  with  Euthora,  are 
plants  of  great  beauty,  and  need  scarcely 
more  than  be  named,  as  the  species  are  few*; 
R.  palmata  is,  parasitic  on  alga?  in  shallow 
water ;  R.  palmetta  on  the  larger  kinds  in 
deeper  soundings,  and  E.  cristata  extends  in 
its  range  from  the  Arctic  coast  to  Cape  Cod. 

Among  the  most  abundant  of  these  rosy- 
seeded  algse,  and  likewise  of  the  most  delicate 
structure,  we  notice  the  Ceramiacece,  with  fronds 
growing  in  close  tufts,  but  sometimes  solitary, 
creeping  along  the  surface  by  fibres  or  affixed 
by  disks,  the  stems  slender,  thread-like,  arti- 
culated, dichotomously  or  pinnately  branched, 
and  sometimes  growing  so  interwoven  as  to 
form  network  or  spongy  masses.  In  some 
species  the  space  between  the  joints  is  diaphan- 
ous, which  gives  a  strikingly  beautiful  appear- 
ance ;  in  others  the  joints  exhibit  no  such  pe- 
culiarity. The  species  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, and  the  search  for  rarer  ones  in  any  giv- 
en district  would  be  compensating  to  him  who 
does  not  despise  trifles  such  as  these  at  first 
seem. 

The  last  of  the  Rhodosperms  to  which  we 
invite  your  attention  is  Callithamnion,  a  very 
large  genus  of  beautiful  aigre,  mostly  small 
and  many  even  minute,  the  different  species 
difficult  of  determination,  subject  as  they  are 
to  constant  variation.  The  elegance  of  their 
several  parts  in  stem,  branches,  and  branch- 
lets,  the  delicacy  of  their  subdivisions,  their 
exquisite  color  and  the  symmetry  of  the  seed- 
vessels  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  in  correctly 
addressing  them  by  their  correct  names,  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  most  superficial. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  find,  and  the  same 
efforts  to  secure  other  and  more  specious  kinds 
will  insure  many  of  these. 

The  Melanosperms,  black  or  fuscous  seeded 
sea-weeds,  less  comely  and  attractive  but  by 
far  more  useful  to  savage  and  civilized  man 
alike,  remain  for  a  cursory  glance  at  least 
Although  our  species  are  of  only  a  reporta- 
ble size  when  compared  with  foreign  kinds, 
yet  they  assist  so  much  in  producing  the  effect 
we  witness,  wherever  the  ocean  impinges  on 
the  land,  we  can  illy  spare  them.  Investing 
rock  and  wood  structures  alike,  if  built  in 
places  subject  to  the  variations  of  the  tidet, 
they  bear  exposure  of  a  few  hours  to  the  drv 
atmesphere  or  scorching  sunshine,  and  revive 
as  the  cooled  waters  return  to  cover  them, 
forming  safe  retreats  to  fishes,  niollusks  and 
other  marine  creatures,  and  affording  the  most 
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nutritious  dressings  by  way  of  manure  to  the 
exhausted  fields.    The  variety  of  forms  which 
they  present  has  caused  them  to  be  comprised 
in  several  families  with  subdivisions  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  more  readily 
studied,  and  those  will  claim  our  notice.  About 
our  shores  the  most  abundant  sea-weed  of  this 
kind  is  the  fucus,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  species  and  several  varieties ;  or  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Harvey  five  species  on  the 
American  and  seven  species  on  the  European 
shores,  and  one  allied  to  F.  nodosus,  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  are  usually 
known  as  kelp  weed,  rock  weed,  etc.  Their 
seeds  are  lodged  in  tubercles  filled  with  mucus, 
and  they  are  discharged  through  the  small 
pores ;  the  hollow  vesicles  by  which  they  are 
buoyed  up  in  the  water  are  not  the  seed-ves- 
sels but  air  bladders.    A  section  of  one  of 
these  seed  tubercles,  under  the  microscope, 
affords  an  instructive  and  pleasing  sight.  The 
Halidrys  siliquosa  might  be  readily  taken  for 
a  narrow  fronded  fucus,  but  the  air  vessels  are 
singularly  divided  transversely  by  numerous 
diaphragms  extremely  thin  and  membranous. 
It  is  usually  found  in  shallow  pools,  but  where 
the  plant  is  never  left  to  even  temporarily  be- 
come dry.    Though  very  common  «on  the  At- 
lantic shores  of  Europe  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  recognized  here  as  growing  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.    The  Cystoseira,  too,  is  only 
recognized  as  American  in  a  California  species, 
though  several  are  known  to  the  British  waters, 
and  the  Phyllospora  Menziesii, detected  by  Men- 
zies  himself  when  with  Vancouver,  has  else- 
where as  yet  only  occurred  in  the  deeper 
soundings  of  the  California  coast.    In  this 
plant  we  see  the  same  globular  air  vessels  we 
have  noticed  in  the  fuci.    To  this  family  be- 
long also  the  gulf  weeds,  Sargassum,  a  vast 
genus  and  of  which  some  species  extend  as 
near  as  Nantucket  and  Providence.    One  of 
them,  the  tropical  Sea-grape  ($.  bacciferum), 
is  seen  floating  in  masses  in  the  gulf  stream, 
and  is  a  familiar  object.    Kutzing  gives  us  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  three  distinct  species 
known  over  the  globe  ! 

An  excessively  branched  and  busy  mass  of 
dark  brown  fibres,  covered  with  short  harm- 
less prickles,  and  sometimes  growing  several 
feet  in  length,  often  presents  itself  on  the 
sandy  beaches,  evidently  torn  from  the  bot- 
tom of  deep  water.  This  is  Desmarestia  aculea- 
ta,  so  variable  in  appearance  at  different  stages 
of  growth  as  to  have  led  good  botanists  astray. 
When  young,  this  otherwise  stiff,  bristly  weed 
is  clothed  with  the  most  delicate  pencils  of 
finely  divided  filaments,  of  a  beautiful  green 
color,  a  condition  worth  seeking.  Its  mode  of 
bearing  seeds  is  unknown. 

Another  natural  order  of  the  Melanosperms, 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  is  the 


Laminariaceoe,  among  which — from  a  simple 
cylindrical  threadlike  frond  of  the  diameter 
of  a  whip-cord,  and  often  twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  tapering  at  the  extremity, 
and  fixed  at  the  base  by  a  disk  (  Chorda filum) 
to  a  frond  of  broad  dimensions,  and  supported 
by  a  long  stalk  (Laminaria  or  oar-weed) — we 
find  a  series  of  modified  forms  in  species  found 
in  our  waters.    Of  the  sea  leaf  (Tliallasio- 
phi/llum),  one  of  this  order,  a  writer  and  na- 
turallist  thus  speaks :   "  The  ocean  hardly 
boasts  of  a  more  beautiful  production;  it  is 
generally  about  the  height  of  a  man,  very 
bushy  and  branched,  each  branch  bearing  a 
broad  leaf  at  its  extremity,  which  unfolds 
spirally  ;  a  spiral  border  winds  round  the 
stem  ;  a  number  of  rather  long,  narrow  per- 
forations, arranged  in  a  radiate  form,  give  the 
frond  the  appearance  of  a  cut  fan  ;  the  mar- 
gin is  entire,  its  substance  coriaceous,  but  lia- 
ble to  be  torn.    No  seeds  have  been  detected. 
This    fine  fucus,  or  sea-weed,  is  plentiful 
around  the  whole  island  of  Araaknak,  cloth- 
ing the  rocky  shore  like  a  thick  hedge,  and 
forming  at  a  little  distance  a  very  pleasing 
feature  in  the  scenery."    (Mertens  as  quoted 
by  Professor  Harvey.)    Though  destitute  of 
this  wondrous  sea-leaf,  our  piles  of  seawrack 
mn  display  something  similar  in  the  highly 
curious  sea  colander  (Agarum  Tumeri),  which 
has  come  ashore  after  strong  winds  and  gales. 
Furnished  with  a  short,  compressed,  coriace- 
ous stem,  widening  and  flattening  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  frond,  and  clasping  by  its  stout 
fibrous  roots  the  rocks  and  stones,  its  dark 
olive  green  expanded  leaf  perforated  at  short 
intervals  with  roundish  holes,  it  is  quite  a  re- 
spectable weed.    The  shores  of  Kamtschatka 
and   the  Pacific  recognize  others.  Besides 
several  kinds  of  the  oar-weed  of  respectable 
dimensions,  such  as  the  Sweet  or  Sugar,  the 
Long-shanked,  the  Fingered,  with  its  frond 
deeply  cleft  into  several   strap-shaped  seg- 
ments, we  have  for  noble  sea-weeds  Alaria 
esculenta,  known,  as  articles  of  food,  under  the 
name  of  murlins  among  the  peasantry  of  1 
Scotland  and  Ireland,belongs  to  a  small  genus,  I 
inhabits  the  colder  regions,  and  is  recogniza-  I 
ble  by  a  branching  root,  stalked,  membranous  I 
frond,  with  smaller  fronds  or  leaflets  spring-  | 
ing  from  the  stalk  and  below  the  main  frond.  I 
A  definite  dark  colored  patch  in  the  centre  of  I 
these  leaflets  indicates  the  clusters  of  pear-  I 
shaped  seed-vessels  packed  vertically  among  (j 
straight  and  simple  threads. 

From  these  we  come  by  easy  transitions  to  |j 
some  of  the  most  marvellous  vegetable  pro-  I 
dnctions  on  our  globe,  and  alga3,  or  sea-weeds,  I 
too.  How  insignificant  appear  our  kelp-  I 
weeds  in  comparison  with  the  Lessonia  of  the  |; 
Antartic  Zone,  trees  with  forking  and  branch-  I 
ing  trunks  covered  with  crimson  brown,  sinu-  I 
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ated  edged,  and  jagged-toothed  leaves,  or  with 
blackish  opaque  foliage  and  twisted  flexuous 
trunks,  growing  like  submarine  forests;  or 
with  the  Nereocystis  of  the  Aleutian  islands, 
whose  stem,  never  thicker  than  a  packthread, 
extends  to  the  length  of  forty  fathoms  or 
more,  and  expands  at  the  summit  into  an  in- 
flated cylinder  from  which  issues  a  leaf,  which 
gradually  grows  wider  near  its  top  ;  not  sing- 
ly, not  here  and  there  a  plant  but  areas  of 
great  extent  covered  with  innumerable  plants; 
or  with  the  Macrocystis  whose  slender  stem  and 
numerous  leaves  are  buoyed  up  by  their  ex- 
panded and  swollen  base,  the  stem  so  long  that 
fifteen  hundred  feet  has  been  reported  by  ob- 
servers as  within  the  limits  of  belief.  These 
several  kinds  of  expanded  fronds  are  employ- 
ed as  utensils  among  savage  people,  while  the 
trunks  of  many  of  these  gigantic  algse  drift- 
ing on  desert  shores  have  been  mistaken  and 
gathered  for  fuel,  supposed  to  be  actual  wood. 

The  structural  arrangement  of  the  cellular 
tissue  on  a  number  of  the  Melanosperms,  giv- 
ing to  their  fronds  a  peculiarly  netted  appear- 
ance when  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
suggests  a  natural  order,  called  Dictyotidce, 
which  signifies  like  a  net.  Externally  there 
is  quite  a  variety  among  these  sea-weeds,  and 
of  them  we  may  search  for  Punctaria  in  two 
species,  both  parasitic  on  other  and  larger  sea- 
weeds about  Boston  Harbor,  or  even  Aspero- 
coccus  with  an  inflated  frond,  while  the  others 
delight  in  a  flattened  one.  The  seeds  may  be 
found  in  the  minute  dot-like  clusters  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  plants.  To  this  order 
belong  the  curious  Padina  pavonia  and  its 
allied  Zonaria  lobata,  bearing  no  inapt  resem- 
blance to  those  richly  zoned  and  velvetty  fun- 
gi which  grow  out  of  old  dead  tree-trunks ; 
but  both  these  lovely  algse  are  tropical  and 
belong  to  our  most  southern  States.  The  rest 
of  the  Melanosperms  are  either  parasitic  and 
minute,  and  to  be  gathered  either  accidentally 
or  else  though  strange  and  unusual  in  exterior, 
so  infrequently  that  they  hardly  claim  our 
present  attention.  In  the  structure  of  their 
seed-vessels  and  seeds  they  are  objects  of  cu- 
rious interest  and  beauty,  but  require  a  quick 
eye  to  detect  the  condition  favorable  to  secure 
specimens,  which  when  collected,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  microscope  to  satisfy  the  en- 
quirer. 

If  our  excursion  and  lesson  has  convinced 
us  that  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  the  ocean, 
which  to  many,  shuts  out  the  chance  of  mi- 
nute observation,  forms  no  exception  to  the 
law  of  vegetation  ;  each  part  of  its  vast 
bosom  bearing,  like  the  earth,  its  appropriate 
flowers,  plants  and  fruits,  a  day  or  two  among 
the  sea-weeds  will  be  well  employed. 


God  is  just  as  infinite  for  the  little  things 


of  life  as  for  the  great  ones.  To  hold  that 
He  has  time  and  thought  for  the  boundlessly 
operative  laws  of  His  universe,  and  none  for 
such  special  providences  as  turning  the  steps 
of  the  little  child  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  is 
to  limit  His  power  and  dishonor  His  Deity. 
The  Divine  hand  that  has  built  the  towering 
cliffs  for  the  clouds  to  rest  on,  and  has  hung 
the  shining  worlds  in  empty  space,  is  the  same 
that  veins  the  leaf,  and  polishes  the  insect's 
wing  into  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  meas- 
ures into  segments,  and  paints  with  delicate 
tints,  the  shells  so  small  that  only  the  strong- 
est glass  reveals  it  to  science  for  what  it  is. 


APOLOGIES. 

Never  do  anything  that  requires  an  apolo- 
gy, if  it  be  possible.  Act  according  to  your 
best  judgment  under  the  influence  of  your 
best  feelings,  and  you  will  have  little  occa- 
sion to  explain. 

If  one  comes  to  your  house  and  finds  it 
in  confusion  on  a  day  when  you  are  packing 
for  the  country,  or  when  sickness  has  put 
things  out  of  train.,  or  when  the  kitchen  has 
had  an  eruption  and  the  lava  has  poured  forth, 
or  when  it  is  washing  day,  what  need  is  there 
of  apology  ?  House-keeping  in  your  house  is 
your  business,  not  theirs.  If  you  have  had 
bad  luck  with  your  bread,  don't  apologize. 
They  that  eat  it  will  find  it  out  soon  enough. 
What  do  I  care,  when  the  bread  is  sour, 
whether  it  was  from  bad  yeast,  or  from  rising 
too  long,  or  from  Sally's  neglect  to  put  in 
soda  ?  Who  wants  to  sup  and  dine  on  all  the 
miseries  of  the  under  life  in  the  kitchen.  If 
a  friend  comes  in  suddenly  to  dine  and  your 
dinner  is  frugal,  don't  apologize.  If  it  is  good 
enough  for  your  own  family,  it  is  good  enough 
for  him. 

Do  not  apologize  for  dress.  You  have  a 
right  to  consult  your  own  taste,  your  purse, 
and  the  work  which  occupies  you,  as  to  the 
mode  of  dressing.  If  people  come  to  you, 
they  should  be  content  to  take  you  as  they 
find  you.  If  people  are  richly  dressed,  and 
you  are  plainly  clad,  do  not  reproach  their 
fine  clothes  by  apologizing  for  your  poor  ones. 
Self-respect  should  keep  every  one  from  ex- 
planations with  other  people  have  no  business 
to  demand,  and  no  right  to  expect 

Of  course,  if  you  are  in  circumstances  that 
seem  to  imply  disrespect  to  another,  an  apolo- 
gy may  be  wise  and  kind.  But  the  ueneral 
rule  is,  make  lew  apologies. 

One  class  of  apologies  are  mere  traps  set 
for  compliments.  They  are  the  tricks  of  a 
hungry  vanity,  and  are  especially  disagree- 
able. It  is  painful  to  hear  an  accomplished 
housewife  apologizing  for  a  table  that  would 
make  an  epicure's  mouth  water.  * 

No  one  is  for  a  moment  deceived  hv  apolo- 
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gies.  Every  one  puts  them  at  their  true 
value.  If  they  are  not  self-respectful,  if  they 
are  insincere,  if  they  are  pretenses,  none  know 
it  better  than  they  to  whom  they  are  given. — 
Henry  Hard  Beecher — JV".  Y.  Ledger. 


To-morrow  may  never  come  to  us.  We 
do  not  live  in  to-morrcw.  We  cannot  find  it 
in  our  title  deed.  The  man  who  now  owns 
whole  blocks  of  real  estate,  and  great  ships 
on  the  sea,  does  not  own  a  single  minute  of 
to-morrow.  It  is  a  mysterious  possibility  not 
yet  born.  It  lies  under  the  star  of  midnight 
behind  the  vale  of  glistening  constellations. 


ITEMS. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  take  place  three 
days  before  Christmas  day,  and  by  that  time  we 
shall  have  copious  accounts  of  the  observations  of 
the  phenomenon  to  be  made  by  able  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  will  give  a  solid  and  sci- 
entific seasoning  to  holiday  conversation. 

By  the  Atlantic  Cable  it  is  announced  that  the 
Cortez  has,  by  a  vote  of  191  against  120,  chosen  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  to  be  king  of  Spain.  Amadeus  Fer- 
dinand, Duke  of  Aosta,  is  the  second  son  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II,  King  of  Italy  ;  he  was  born  on  Fifth 
month  30. h,  1845,  and  on  Fifth  month  30th,  1867, 
was  married  to  the  Princess  Maria  della  Cisterna  ; 
he  has  one  child,  a  son,  Prince  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
who  was  born  First  month  13th,  1869.  The  Duke 
of  Aosta  held  the  position  of  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
Italian  Navy,  there  being  four  other  officers  of  that 
grade.  Heretofore  very  little  has  been  heard  of  the 
Duke  of  Aosta,  and  very  probably  he  owes  his  elec- 
tion as  King  of  Spain  to  that  circumstance.  As  he 
is  reported  to  be  unusually  devout  in  his  manner  of 
life,  he  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  party  of 
Spain. 

The  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  sent  the  first 
medical  lady  as  a  missionary  to  the  foreign  fields. 
For  centuries  the  women  of  India  have  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  medical  care.  The  physicians  of 
the  country  are  all  men,  and  a  high-caste  woman 
would  die  before  she  would  allow  one  not  her  fath- 
er, brother,  or  husband,  to  enter  her  room.  These 
women  have  been  compelled  to  see  their  children 
suffer  and  die  before  their  eyes,  when  a  physician 
might  probably  have  saved  them.  Of  late  there 
has  been  a  call  for  medical  women  to  go  and  teach 
these  helpless,  trampelled  sufferers,  that  they  may 
care  for  each  other  and  their  children. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  prepared  a 
memorial  to  Congress  in  relation  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  cinchona  tree  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
value  of  the  cinchona  bark  and  the  preparations 
made  from  it  as  medicinal  agents  are  clearly  shown. 
Many  eminent  authorities  are  cited  in  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  treatment  of  certain  fevers  and 
diseases  peculiar  to  tropical  and  miasmatic  lo- 
calities, there  is  no  substitute  for  these  prepa- 
rations. Statistics  are  given  indicating  that  the 
cinchona  bark  and  salts  of  quinine  imported  into 
this  country  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1865, 
exceeded  $2,000,000.  The  practicability  of  growing 
the  cinchona  tree  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  California,  is  fully  demonstrated.  It  is 
further  shown  that  there  is  danger  of  the  supply  in 


other  near  countries  being,  at  no  distant  day,  ex- 
hausted. Humboldt  reported  that  25,000  cinchona 
trees  were  destroyed  yearly  in  the  forests  of  Loxa, 
South  America. 

*  The  Moabite  STONE.=This  curious  relic  of  an- 
tiquity was  the  subject  of  a  paper  recently  read  in 
the  department  of  Ethnology  and  Anthropology  of 
the  British  Association.    The  author  of  the  paper,  ! 
C.  D.  Guisbert,  says  that  this  stone  dates  back  nine 
hundred  years  before  Chirst,  and  that  the  inscrip- 
tions are  more  ancient  than  two  thirds  of  the  Old  1 
Testament  books.    Out  of  fifteen  Moabite  cities  men-  j 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  names  of  eleven 
are  to  be  found  on  the  stone.    From  the  inscriptions, 
Dr.  Guisbert  has  arrived  at  the  conclusions  that  the 
Moabites  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
and  were  superior  to  the  Israelites  in  military  abil- 
ity.   He  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  our  alphabet 
was  derived  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from 
the  Moabites.    He  also  contended  that,  at  the  pe-  I 
riod  indicated  by  the  inscriptions,  an  organized 
temple  service  existed  among  the  Israelites  living 
out  of  Palestine,  and  that  the  service  was  ana-ogous  | 
to  that  of  the  Moabites.    He  also  stated  that  the  ] 
word  "Jehovah"  was  in  common  use  among  the 
Israelites  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  although 
afterwards  it  was  considered  too  sacred  to  be  named. 
Dr.  Rawlinson,  in  the  discussion  that  followed,  ob- 
jected to  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  and  attributed 
to  the  Phoenicians  the  merit  of  the  discoveries 
claimed  for  the  Moabites. — Ex.  Paper. 

Nations  Without  Fire. — According  to  Pliny,  fire 
was  a  long  time  unknown  to  some  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ;  and  when  a  celebrated  astronomer 
showed  it  to  them,  they  were  absolutely  in  raptures. 
The  Persians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  s  everal  other 
nations,  acknowledged  that  their  ancestors  were 
once  without  the  use  of  fire,  and  the  Chinese  con- 
fess the  same  of  their  progenitors.  Pompauion, 
Mola,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers,  speak  of 
nations  who,  at  the  time  when  they  wrote,  knew 
not  the  use  of  fire,  or  had  just  learned  it.  Facts  of  ' 
the  same  kind  are  also  attested  by  several  modern 
nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marion  Islands, 
which  were  discovered  in  1551,  had  no  idea  of  fire. 
Never  was  astonishment  greater  than  theirs,  when 
they  saw  it  on  the  desert  in  one  of  their  islands.  At 
first  they  believed  it  was  some  kind  of  animal  that 
fixed  to  and  fed  upon  wood.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  and  Canary  Islands  were  formerly  equal- 
ly ignorant.  Africa  presents,  even  in  our  day,  , 
tribes  in  this  state. 

A  peculiar  tree,  called  the  tallow-tree,  grows  in  i 
China,  the  fruit  of  which  contains  a  seed  covered! 
with  a  white,  solid,  fatty  matter,  which  the  natives 
convert  into  candles.    It  is  proposed  to  introduce' 
this  tree  into  South  Carolina,  the  south  of  France, , 
and  Algeria,  where  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  be-  il 
ing  successfully  cultivated.    In  China  it  forms  vast! 
forests,  and  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  branch  off; 
local  commerce.    The  Government  of  British  IadiaSj 
has  introduced  it  throughout  the  different  regions** 
of  the  Peninsula,  it  now  being  ascertained  that  it  I  • 
grows  equally  as  well  in  the  Punjaub  and  the  uorth-fe 
west  provinces  as  in  China.    The  fatty  matter  pro-r 
duced  by  the  tree  favorably  compares  with  theM 
finest  tallow,  and,  when  manufacture  X  into  candles,  w 
burns  with  a  clear  white  flame  of  great  brilliancy,  | 
and  emits  neither  smoke  nor  disagreeable  odorJ 
— Appleton's  Journal. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FAMILY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  MEETINGS. 

I  am  so  fully  convinced  that  the  Society  of 
<  Friends  has  sustained  serious  loss  from  a  cause 
which  is  seldom  alluded  to,  that  I  have  for 
some  time  felt  inclined  to  write  a  brief  article 
for  the  Intelligencer. 

I  believe  if  it  had  been  the  universal  cus- 
tom for  Friends  aud  those  inclined  to  the 
Society,  to  sit  down  in  quietness  at  the  usual 
time  for  holding  meetings,  when  they  were  so 
situated,  either  permanently  or  temporarily, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  a  regularly  estab- 
lished meeting,  the  result  would  have  been 
that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  would  have 
continued  in  membership  with  Friends  who 
are  now  permanently  lost  as  members,  while 
many  others  have  grown  indifferent. 
^  I  know  from  some  experience  and  observa- 
tion how  constant  and  persevering  are  the 
efforts  of  other  religious  Societies  to  draw  all 
—parents,  as  well  as  children,  into  the  attend- 
ance of  their  "  churches,"  "  prayer  meetings," 
and  sectarian  schools. 

Many  of  our  members  feel  that  if  there  is 
no  Friends'  Meeting  within  convenient  reach, 
it  seems  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  to  refuse 
to  let  their  children  attend  the  worship  of 
other  denominations  with  their  friends  or 
relatives,  especially  as  it  docs  not  Seem  righl 
to  bring  them  up  without  the  ?  egular  habit  of 
attending  some  religious  meeting.  1  would 
Suggest,  as  the  true  remedy  for  this  want,  that 
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wherever  you  are,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
— in  the  forest,  on  the  plains,  on  the  moun- 
tains or  at  the  sea-shore, — you  should  adopt 
the  habit  of  sitting  down  at  stated  periods  in 
quietness,  even  where  the  number  is  limited 
to  a  single  family,  or  to  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals. Let  it  be  done  unostentatiously  and 
in  simplicity ;  do  not  wait  for  plainer,  or 
older,  or  better  people  to  take  the  lead  ;  do 
not  wait  for  special  prompting  from  within  or 
from  without ;  but  adopt  it  as  a  good,  reason- 
able, and  proper  general  practice,  which  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  very  high  pro- 
fession. I  feel  sure  there  are  many  here  aud 
there  of  this  class  who  do  not  feel  quite  easy 
otherwise,  and,  though  they  may  ofteu  sit  down 
in  the  quiet  with  little  or  no  profit,  yet  they 
have  in  times  past,  and  will  in  time  to  come 
enjoy  such  seasons  as  these  little  meetings  af- 
ford, whether  passed  in  silence,  or  unexpect- 
edly enlivened  by  words  fitly  spoken  under 
impressions  of  duty.  I  feel  more  than  a  wil- 
lingness to  encourage  this  habit,  even  among 
those  not  in  membership  with  us,  who  do  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies, 
the  extravagant  and  gaudy  decorations,  which 
prevail  in  many  places  of  worship,  where 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  be  more  prominently  held  up  than 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  where 
there  is  at  least  a  liability  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  letter  which  killeth,  and 
too  little  to  the  spirit  which  givcth  lite. 
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I  am  inclined  to  hope  and  believe  that  the 
subject  of  this  article  has  secretly  engaged 
the  minds  of  many  who  will  be  glad  of  any 
encouragement  and  sympathy,  and  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  great  good  will  be  ac- 
complished if  all  such  will  resolve,  that  let 
others  do  as  they  may,  we  will  do  this  little 
ourselves  toward  promoting  the  practice  of 
sitting  down  in  sileDce  after  the  manner  of 
Friends.  An  hour's  silent  meditation  may 
lead  to  a  profitable  review  of  one's  feel- 
ings and  actions,  and  add  a  little  strength  to 
every  good  resolution ;  or  it  may  cause  a 
hesitation  in  regard  to  any  contemplated  act 
of  doubtful  propriety. 

After  much  reflection,  I  would  advise 
against  readings  of  any  kind  at  these  little 
gatherings,  believing  that  they  will  prove 
more  profitable  if  held  in  simplicity,  without 
any  effort  at  form  or  ceremony.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  believe  religiously  concerned 
Friends  will  be  more  drawn  towards  these 
little  gatherings  for  their  encouragement,  and 
a  better  opening  will  be  experienced  for  the 
rise  and  growth  of  a  true  Gospel  ministry. 

I  have  recently  been  pleased  to  know  that 
such  meetings  as  I  have  alluded  to  are  held 
at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  and  Riverton,  N.  J.  So  far  as  I 
know,  these  meetings  have  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  concerted  action ;  and  I  think  if 
Friends  do  their  duty  we  shall  hear  of  more. 

nth  mo.,  1870.  *** 


EXTRACT. 

The  idea  of  that  divine  Being,  whose  be- 
nevolence and  wisdom  have,  from  all  eternity, 
contrived  and  conducted  the  immense  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe,  so  as  at  all  times  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  hap- 
piness, is  certainly,  of  all  the  objects  of  human 
contemplation,  by  far  the  most  sublime. 
Every  other  thought  necessarily  appears  mean 
in  the  comparison.  The  man  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  principally  occupied  in  this  sublime 
contemplation,  seldom  fails  to  be  the  object 
of  our  highest  veneration  ;  and  though  his  life 
should  be  altogether  contemplative,  we  often 
regard  him  with  a  sort  of  religious  respect, 
much  superior  to  that  with  which  we  look 
upon  the  most  active  and  useful  servant  of 
the  commonwealth.  .  .  .  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  great  system  of  the  universe, 
however,  the  care  of  the  universal  happiness 
of  all  rational  and  sensible  beings,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  God,  and  not  of  man.  To  man  is  al- 
loted  a  much  humbler  department,  but  one 
much  more  suitable  to  the  weakness  of  his 
powers,  and  to  the  narrowness  of  his  compre- 
hension ;  the  care  of  his  own  happiness,  of 
that  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country  ; 
that  he  is  occupied  in  contemplating  the  most 


sublime,  can  never  be  an  excuse  for  his  ne- 
glecting the  more  humble  department ;  and 
he  must  not  expose  himself  to  the  charge 
which  is  said  to  have  been  brought,  perhaps 
unjustly,  against  Marcus  Antoninus:  that 
while  he  employed  himself  in  philosophical 
speculations,  and  contemplated  the  prosperity 
bi  the  universe,  he  neglected  that  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  most  sublime  speculation  of  the 
contemplative  philosopher  can  scarcely  com-  } 
pensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  smallest  active 
duty. — Adam  Smith. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CAFE   MAY  MEETING. 

Thinking  it  might  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  I  am  induced  to 
pen  a  brief  account  of  the  Circular  Meeting 
held  at  Cape  May  on  the  20th  inst.,  it  having  , 
been  a  season  of  unusual  favor.    I  may  here 
remark  that  Friends  at  this  place  have  as  a  , 
Society  become,  from  deaths,  removals,  &c, 
nearly  extinct ;  an  Elder  and  mother  in  the 
church,  D.  Baner,  and  two  of  her  children 
being,  I  believe,  the  only  members  remaining 
within  its  limits,  though  at  one  time  many 
faithful   worthies   worshipped   here,   whose  i 
ashes  rest  in  the  adjoining  ground,  and  their  : 
virtues  have  left  a  precious  savor. 

The  ancient  meeting  house  (now  in  its* 
second  century)  had  been  for  some  years  un-  | 
fit  for  use,  though  the  meeting  has  still  been  i 
kept  up  at  the  house  of  the  above  dear  Friend. 
The  memory  of  ancient  worthies  seems  to  hei 
fondly  cherished  by  many  not  Friends,  who  j 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  the  old  meeting: 
house  might  be  repaired,  so  that  Friends- 
could  occasionally  hold  meetings  therein  ;  andl 
this  having  been  done,  the  Circular  Meeting 
above  named  was  the  first  held  in  it, — on 
which  occasion  the  house  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing,  about  one-third  of  those  who  came* 
not  obtaining  entrance.    The  doctrines  of  the. 
Gospel  were  livingly  opened,  and  the  Word 
preached  seemed  to  have  free  course ;  and  I 
think  I  may  say  God  was  glorified.  The 
dear  old  Friend,  now  in  her  84th  year,  was 
in  attendance,  with  others  of  like,  or  even 
greater  age ;  and  it  was  affecting  to  witness 
the  cordial  greeting  of  many  who  had  wor-' 
shipped  here  long  since.    A  remarkable  in-i 
stance  of  health  and  longevity  exists  in  theB 
family  of  D.  B.    She  and  her  late  worthyB 
husband,  N.  Baner,  had  ten  children,  all  oil 
whom  are  now  living  and  in  health ;  theiiJJ 
united  ages  amounting  to  496  years.      A.  fl 

11th  mo.,  1870. 

A  Beautiful  Illustration. — The  foil- 
lowing  is  a  paragraph  from  a  recent  sermoM 
by  H.  H.  Barber :  "  As  the  reader  of  thM 
transatlantic  message,  sitting  in  his  office  aj 
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Heart's  Content,  gazes  into  the  illuminated 
mirror  of  his  delicate  apparatus  and  sees  the 
shadow  of  the  slender  steel  bar  sway  once  and 
again,  obedient  to  the  invisible  currents,  and 
knows  that  the  touch  of  far-off  hands  is  re- 
vealed in  every  motion,  and  so  reads  the  cer- 
tain tidings  of  events  and  records  of  affection 
from  beyond  the  sea — so  the  pure  and  seeking 
soul  in  the  secure  place  of  its  faith — the  cita- 
del of  its  "  heart's  content " — and  in  the 
clearness  of  its  sincere  depths  sees  the  index 
of  conscience  point  to  duty,  the  steady  sway 
of  reason  to  the  right  indicate  truth,  the 
tremulous  stir  of  moral  affection  spell  out  the 
messages  of  the  everlasting  love — all  made 
i  magnetic  and  responsive  by  unseen  currents 
•  wafted  from  the  very  being  of  God,  through 
the  dispensing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 


JORDANS  MEETING. 

It  has  been  remarked  how  little  attach- 
ment Friends  as  a  body  have  shown  to  the 
outward  relics  of  a  former  time,  even  taking 
care,  as  in  some  instances,  to  destroy  any- 
thing which  a  too  reverential  regard  for  the 
past  might  invest  with  distinction.  In  like 
manner  the  Society  observing  no  times  or 
seasons  as  of  any  value  in  themselves  ;  com- 
memorating no  occasions  as  special  festivals ; 
keeping  no  jubilees  or  centenary  or  bi-cen- 
tenary  celebrations,  have  shown  themselves 
content  with  the  regular  unvaried  periodic 
round  of  monthly  and  quarterly  gatherings, 
culminating  to  the  general  annual  one  in 
London  at  Whitsuntide. 

There  is,  however,  one  occasion  of  periodi- 
cal recurrence,  when  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances impart  to  it  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  memorial  festival. 

Once  a  year  it  has  been  the  practice  now 
for  some  length  of  time  past  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  Jordans. 

Here,  as  is  so  well  known,  are  the  graves 
of  several  of  the  Penington  family,  that  of 
Thomas  Ellwood,  also  William  Penn,  both 
his  wives,  and  some  of  his  children.  Hither, 
with  that  attraction  which  ever  leads  us  to- 
ward the  spot  where  the  departed  great  are 
known  to  rest,  pilgrimages  have  often  been 
made,  especially  as  in  this  rural  ground  the 
turf  has  been  permitted  to  "  heave  in  many 
a  mouldering  heap "  over  our  great  fore- 
fathers'* dust,  instead  of  merging  the  surface 
into  one  level  uniformity  according  to  the 
practice  of  our  London  grounds,  where  Bur- 
rough,  Howgill,  Whitehead  and  Fox  were 
laid. 

Other  circumstances  combine  to  render  the 
occasion  one  of  interest.  It  occurs  in  the 
early  summer  when  the  leaf  is  in  its  prime, 
and  the  toil  and  worry  during  the  Whitsun- 
tide assembly  that  has  just  passed  prepare 


the  eye  to  enjoy  the  green  of  the  country,  and 
appreciate  the  soft  rural  beauty  of  the  Buck- 
inghamshire lanes.  There  is  all  the  exhilar- 
ation of  a  day's  holiday, — the  early  start,  the 
run  down  to  Uxbridge  on  the  Great  West- 
ern, the  ride  some  eight  miles  west  from  there 
in  a  hired  conveyance,  or,  perchance,  the 
slower,  yet  pleasanter  tramp,  on  foot. 

The  meeting  premises  of  Jordans  are  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex Quarterly  Meeting  boundary,  and  be- 
longed, until  the  last  few  years,  to  Leighton 
and  Upperside  Monthly  Meeting.  They  have 
for  an  extended  period  been  closed  as  a  meet- 
ing for  worship,  and  not  until  a  comparative- 
ly recent  date  has  any  use  been  made  of 
them.  But  some  fifteen  years  or  so  ago  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  arranged  to  hold  one  of 
its  Monthly  Meetings  there,  and  selected  that 
of  the  Sixth  month  as  a  time  appropriate  for 
a  gathering  in  so  rural  a  spot,  and  likely  to 
attract  the  company  of  travelling  ministers 
that  had  been  up  in  London  during  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Out  of  these  arrangements 
has  become  developed  that  which  is  now 
looked  forward  to  as  an  annual  festival ;  and, 
although  the  Quarterly  Meeting  has  itself 
been  since  changed,  the  altered  meeting,  so 
far  from  making  any  difference  in  the  assem- 
bly at  Jordans,  has  agreed  for  its  yearly  con- 
tinuance. 

Should  the  day  be  fine,  the  visitor  cannot 
fail  to  enjoy  the  walk  or  drive  through  the 
Buckinghamshire  lanes,  by  which  the  retired 
spot  is  alone  to  be  reached ;  he  will  feel  a 
thrill  of  classic  interest  as  he  passes  the 
Grove  at  Chalfont  St.  Peters,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Peningtons,  and  made  so  famil- 
iar to  the  readers  of  Thomas  Ellwood's  graph- 
ic story;  he  will  pause,  and,  perchance,  enter 
the  humble  dwelling  in  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
inseparably  associated  with  the  illustrious 
Milton  as  his  rural  retreat  when  the  Great 
Plague  made  London  dangerous  ;  and  as  he 
nears  the  shady  dingle  where  the  Penns  and 
the  Peningtons  met  to  worship  and  now  lie 
at  rest,  he  will  find  scenes  of  the  present  day 
strangely  intermingled  with  his  reveries  of 
the  past. 

Various  roads  converge  near  that  seeming- 
ly retired  spot,  and  each  one  is  alive  with 
vehicles,  all  very  different,  yet  evidently  N  ut 
towards  one  object ;  there  is  the  ancient  one- 
horse  chay,  the  large  modern  waggonette, 
horsemen  turn  in  their  saddles  to  el 
greetings,  hired  conveyances,  carriages  with 
post  horses,  and  nice  private  equipages,  all 
intermingle  to  form  a  medley  throng;  some 
of  which  have  come  from  twenty  to  thirty  or 
more  miles  of  dusty  travel  "  to  join  the  ren- 
dezvous." 

Look  into  the  long  stable  at  the  back  ot 
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the  meeting-house,  there  is  not  a  vacant  place 
in  that  close-set  row  of  steaming  horses ;  the 
dingle  at  the  back  is  crowded  with  all  sorts 
of  traps,  but  more  continually  arrive,  yet  no 
need  to  fear  for  want  of  accommodation. 
There  are  farm-houses  near  (though  not 
seen),  and  their  barns  are  set  open  for  the 
day  ;  and,  come  who  will,  all  horses  seem,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  be  cared  for. 
IP  What  greetings  under  the  trees,  how  pleas- 
ant the  stroll  in  the  neatly-kept  graveyard, 
how  smilingly  the  living  stand  around  and 
above  the  dead ! — there  seems  an  absence  both 
of  levity  and  gloom — the  flowers,  the  trees, 
and  the  sweet  scented  summer  air  are  grate- 
ful, and  the  memories  of  the  departed  bring 
the  line  of  the  old  poet  to  remembrance,  how 
"  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet  and  bios- 
som  in  the  dust." 

Instinctively,  at  about  eleven,  there  is  a 
drawing  towards  the  open  doors  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, and,  without  strike  of  clock  or  bell, 
there  is  little  want  of  punctuality  in  all  be- 
coming seated,  though  it  often  taxes  the  ac- 
commodation to  the  utmost  to  find  room,  not 
only  for  the  Friends  but  the  neighbors,  who 
yet  like  to  come  to  this  gathering.  The 
meeting-house  (itself  a  fair-sized  apartment) 
is  soon  filled  ;  then  the  women's  room  upstairs 
is  thrown  in  by  putting  down  the  shutters  ; 
then  the  parlor  of  the  cottage,  by  taking  down 
some  framing,  and.  soon  (often  to  overflowing 
at  the  doors)  all  parts  are  full. 

Excellent  service  now  generally  follows 
from  our  gifted  ministers  present,  or  some 
one  or  more  from  America  or  elsewhere, 
when  the  reverential  attention  of  the  strangers 
is  very  observable,  and  few  who  have  attend- 
ed on  these  occasions  but  can  own  to  deep 
impressions  received  in  listening  to  sermons  at 
these  "  sepulchres  of  the  fathers." 

A  meeting  for  business  succeeds  that  for 
worship ;  at  the  close  of  which,  a  curious 
transformation  takes  place,  and  refreshment 
of  all  kinds  for  the  body  succeeds  the  instruc- 
tion for  the  soul.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
simple  hospitality  now  shown  ;  the  impromptu 
tables  in  the  meeting-house  are  well  filled 
with  cold  viands,  and,  should  the  day  be  fine, 
are  set  in  the  open  air  ;  all  friends  are  made 
welcome,  the  pedestrian  is  asked  freely  to 
share  the  substantial  things  the  carriages 
have*  brought;  and  when  the  visitors  have 
done,  the  numerous  fly-men,  coachmen,  and 
servants  sit  down  and  also  make  their  ample 
meal.  The  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing are  particularly  attentive  and  kind  to 
others  not  of  their  meeting ;  it  is  only  to  be 
feared  that  as  these  gatherings  grow  year  by 
year  more  popular,  the  numbers  attending 
may  oveapass  those  limits  which  even  the 


kindest  attentions  will  be  too  far  trespassed  1 
on  to  reach. 

The  long  summer  day  leaves  ample  time 
after  the  repast  is  over  to  fill  up  the  interval 
between  its  close  and  the  start  for  the  re- 
turn, by  a  walk  in  the  beautiful  woodlands  J 
around,  wherein  the  rare  orchis  or  fern  is 
sure  to  reward  the  intelligent  seeker,  and  the 
general  features  both  of  scenery  and  society  I 
inspirit  even  the  casual  stroller.    Some  go 
off  on  longer  walks,  extending  even  as  far  as 
Hunger  Hill,  once  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Ellwood.    By  and  by  all  again  draw  to  the 
little  estate  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  scene,  , 
over  a  quiet  cup  of  tea.    They  stroll  up  and 
down  the  burial-ground,  skirted  on  two  sides  , 
by  the  road,  and  screened  from  it  by  lines  of  i 
trees.    At  one  end  is  the  walled-in  tomb  of  I 
the  Vanderwalls,  lying  apart  as  wishing  to 
have  some  more  permanent  memorial  than  a 
mound  ;  then  lower  down,  about  central  and  j 
opposite  the  red-brick  meeting  house,  occur  J 
row  by  row  the  honored  graves  now  lately 
distinguished  by  small  stones,  that  give  in-  < 
formation  as  to  name  and  date  of  the  dead  I 
ones  below,  at  the  expense  of  some  intrusion  i 
upon  the  past  so  modern  an  addition  could 
not  but  involve.    Yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
check  the  enthusiasm  and  save  the  trouble  of  j 
asking  questions.    None  seem  to  cherish  the  j 
spot  more  than  the  Americans  ;  every  blade 
of  grass  is  searched  over  to  find  some  dis- 
tinctive memorial  from  William  Penn's  grave.  ] 
A  cowslip  root,  if  found,  is  an  especial  treas- 
ure, and  some  will  be  content  to  put  in  their 
pocket  books  leaves  from  the  hawthorn  hedge 
that  blossoms  hard-by,  welcoming  even  these 
as  memorials  of  the  place. 

Gradually  all  disperse,  and  the  Londoner, .  & 
as  he  turns  again  towards  the  Great  Babel, .  I 
feels  that,  in  goiug  beyond  his  borders  as  an 
uninvited  yet  gladly-welcomed  guest,  he  has 
had  both  body  and  soul  refreshed  by  this  j 
visit  to  the  annual  assembly  around  the  graves 
at  Jordans. — The  London  Friends'  Meetings,  j 


TEMPER. 

Temper  in  a  man  answers  to  temper  in  edge  : 
tools.    A  man  destitute  of  that  heaven-born 
principle  would  be  as  insufficient  in  the  hand-  : 
to-hand  difficulties  that  must  be  encountered  || 
as  a  rock-drill  without  the  correct  temper,  H 
An  axe  may  be  made  of  the  choicest  quality  Ij 
of  steel,  ground  to  an  edge,  and  polished  so  [ 
beautifully  that  a  chopper  can  see  the  color  | 
of  his  eyes  in  the  polished  surface.    Let  him  [| 
sink  such  a  tool  into  a  stick  of  green  basswood  I 
up  to  the  eye,  and  the  bright  edge  will  seem  j 
adequate  to  any  requirement ;  but  strike  a  hem-  . 
lock  knot,  and  the  beautiful  edge  writhes  and! 
turns  this  way  and  that  way,  into  a  double  ai:d  i 
twisted  corrugation.    Ah  !  the  correct  temper  I 
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is  lacking.  But  thrust  the  burnished  steel 
into  the  lire  and  give  the  edge  a  proper  tem- 
per, and  it  will  walk  straight  through  the 
gnarly  oak  and  knotty  hemlock,  as  a  warm 
knife  will  pass  through  a  roll  of  frozen  butter. 
But  the  instrument  is  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances. Nothing  of  an  appreciable  nature 
has  been  added  to  or  taken  from  the  steel. 
So  it  is  with  a  man  or  woman.  Correct  tem- 
per gives  efficiency  to  every  word  and  action. 
Were  it  not  for  the  uniform  temper  of  an  en- 
gineer, the  Hoosac  Mountains  could  never  be 
tunnelled,  nor  could  the  Niagara  ever  have 
been  bridged.  A  boy  without  "  grit,"  with- 
out "  spunk,"  destitute  of  temper,  might  grow 
up  into  a  feminine  imbecile,  capable  of  feed- 
ing the  chickens,  and  always  requiring  a  guar- 
dian or  superintendent. 

No  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  ever  in- 
herited too  much  temper  or  grit.  The  great 
trouble  has  always  been  the  controlling  of  it. 
A  noble  horse  that  has  not  sufficient  temper 
to  tear  his  harness  and  rend  every  rein,  mak- 
ing kindling-wood  of  the  vehicle  he  is  draw- 
ing, when  things  about  him  became  unstrung 
and  out  of  gear,  would  be  an  animal  of  little 
value.  A  horse  never  possessed  too  much  fire 
and  temper.  Wherever  there  is  difficulty  it 
may  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  control  of  that 
temper  by  means  of  a  correct  education.  So 
with  children  and  so  with  adults.  In  every  I 
noble  nature,  whether  animal  or  human,  the 
all  -wise  Creator  has  implanted  this  wonder- 
ful power  of  resistance,  thus  rendering  each 
possessor  of  it  efficient —enabling  him  to  bat- 
tle successfully  with  the  asperities  and  obsta- 
cles of  life.  A  young  man  or  boy,  in  these 
perverse  days  of  seduction,  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption, needs  the  grit  of  emery,  and  the  un- 
flinching firmness  of  the  diamond,  to  enable 
him  to  meet  with  unruffled  temper  the  per- 
suasive incentives  to  dishonesty,  crime,  and 
popular  corruption.  The  temper  must  be 
controlled  and  educated  in  childhood,  in  boy- 
hood, through  the  critical  period  of  youth, 
up  through  the  years  of  riper  manhood,  and 
down  to  hoary  age.  Temper,  firmness,  deci- 
sion, pluck,  grit,  or  spunk,  by  whatever  eu- 
phonic appellation  we  may  be  pleased  to  name 
the  quality,  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
qualities  of  a  noble  manhood.  Without  such 
a  granitic  foundation,  the  entire  superstruc- 
ture of  character  will  resemble  the  soft  and 
yielding  edge  of  the  tool  destitute  of  temper. 
Without  this  persistent  quality  everything 
would  be  unreliable,  and  as  unstable  as  water 
on  an  inclined  surface.  But  this  faculty  must 
be  controlled. —  Technologist 

To  love  the  highest  goodness  and  truth 
we  can  conceive  of,  is  to  love  God. — Dean 
Stanley.  j 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER. 
Santee  Agency,  Neb.,  10th  mo.  31,  1870. 
...  In  my  last  I  promised  to  give  you  an 
account  of  "  Issue  Day."  The  Indians  as- 
semble on  these  occasions  in  front  of  our 
house,  and  as  the  tribe  is  divided  into  bands 
under  six  chiets,  the  women,  as  the  burden- 
bearers,  sit  on  the  ground  in  six  circles,  and 
the  head  men,  having  received  the  portion  of 
flour  designed  for  each  band,  distribute  it  to 
their  respective  followers.  This  being  done, 
the  women  load  up  and  start  down  the  road 
a  short  distance  to  a  large  platform  scale, 
where  the  same  performance  i3  gone  through 
with  in  regard  to  the  meat.  This  is  more  repug- 
nant to  our  ideas  of  civilization.  r  The  cattle 
are  brought  up  from  the  prairies  by  the  con- 
tractors, and  are  shot  down  ;  then  the  Indians 
skin  them  and  get  them  ready  for  weighing, 
the  women,  in  the  meantime,  sitting  round 
their  fires  waiting  the  result,  and  strengthen- 
ing their  patience  by  toasting  little  tit  bits, 
such  as  entrails,  &c,  of  which  they  deprived 
the  host  ef  hungry  curs,  that  growled  and 
snarled  on  every  hand.  The  meat,  when  pre- 
pared, was  handed  to  the  head  man,  who  laid 
it  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  each  band, 
and  with  axe  and  knife  divided  each  quarter 
into  as  many  portions  as  there  were  families. 
By  this  time  it  gets  pretty  well  coated  with 
dust,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  make  much 
difference,  as  they  gather  up  their  portions 
and  walk  off  just  as  well  satisfied  as  some, 
more  fastidious,  would  be  with  nicer  morsels. 

It  is  astonishing  what  weight  these  women 
carry.  I  have  seen  them  with  a  wheelbarrow- 
load  of  wood  on  their  backs.  This  they  carry 
by  means  of  a  thong  of  raw  hide,  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  the  middle  of  it  being  a  broad  band. 
They  fasten  this  string  at  each  end  of  their 
load,  thus  forming  a  loop  which  they  slip  over 
their  heads,  allowing  the  broad  band  to  rest 
against  their  foreheads. 

To-day  we  received  information  that  Spotted 
Tail  and  some  of  his  tribe  belonging  to  the 
Brule  Sioux  had  arrived  on  a  visit  to  their 
now  more  peaceful  relatives,  and  were  the 
guests  of  our  principal  chief.  Our  agent  in- 
cluded to  call  on  them,  to  give  them  a  wel- 
come, and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  I  hem 
in  well-doing.  The  hour  of  noon  was  fixed 
for  the  visit,  when  our  agent  and  his  male 
assistants  went  down  to  make  the  call,  but 
found  them  engaged  in  private  conversation 
in  the  cabin,  and  as  our  own  chiefs  and  head  men 
had  not  arrived,  our  interview  was  postponed 
for  two  hours.  This  also  allowed  time  for 
them  to  partake  of  refreshments,  Fhe  prepa- 
rations lor  dinner,  so  tar  as  we  observed  them, 
were  somewhat  on  this  wise.  A  large  fire  was 
made  in  front  of  the  cabin,  ami  over  it  were 
swung  nine  large  army  kettles  aud  a  forty 
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gallon  cauldron.  The  meat  was  stewed  in 
the  kettles,  and  when  done  sufficiently,  which 
was  ascertained  by  thrusting  from  time  to 
time  sharpened  sticks  into  it,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  cauldron.  When  the  time  ar- 
rived for  our  interview,  we  were  invited  into 
the  cabin,  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  us 
at  the  head  of  the  room,  between  two  bed- 
steads, on  which  sat  our  chiefs  and  head  men, 
while  on  the  floor  to  our  right  sat  the  Brules, 
and  on  the  left,  such  of  our  tribe  as  could  get 
into  the  room,  forming  a  circle,  in  which,  in 
front  of  their  guests,  was  placed  a  pile  of  pres- 
ents, consisting  of  dry  goods  of  various  kinds, 
part  of  their  recent  annuities,  which  our  chiefs 
designed  for  their  benefit- 
After  the  Brules  had  lighted  their  pipes, 
and  passed  them  from  one  to  the  other,  each 
in  turn  taking  a  puff,  our  agent  made  such 
observations,  through  the  interpreter,  as  he 
thought  were  best  calculated  to  encourage 
them  in  the  right  way.  These  remarks  were 
briefly  responded  to  by  Iron  Elk  of  our  tribe, 
explanatory  of  who  we  were,  &c.  The  inter- 
view closed  by  hand  shaking,  and  we  with- 
drew. They  afterwards  came  up  to  the  agen- 
cy and  partook  of  some  refreshments,  and  we 
distributed  among  them  some  provisions  for 
their  return  journey.  They  left  in  apparent 
good  spirits,  the  women  carrying  the  flour 
upon  their  backs,  and  the  men  the  meat  on  a 
pole  swung  between  two  of  them.  Spotted 
Tail  alone  stood  on  his  dignity,  and  went 
away  empty.  They  were  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  uncultivated  Indian,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Spotted  Tail,  who,  I  suppose,  is  in 
mourning  for  his  wife,  were  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  ornaments,  and  huge  rings,  not 
less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  their 
ears.  Several  had  caps  made  of  fox  skin, 
while  others  had  their  hair  parted  smooth 
like  women,  with  the  seam  painted  or  stained 
red.  Attached  to  the  crown  of  the  head  was 
the  wing  of  a  hawk,  or  some  other  decoration. 
Although  the  Indians,  our  visitors,  were  not 
very  demonstrative,  I  have  no  doubt  this  lit- 
tle visit  will  be  productive  of  good. 

G. 

We  insert  the  following  as  an  interesting 
fact  in  the  English  Church,  showing  the  in- 
crease of  liberal  sentiment. — Eds. 

THE    CREED    QUESTION    IN     THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 

The  English  National  Church  is  having  its 
controversy  about  creeds.  In  consequence  of 
the  increasing  disuse  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  English  clergy  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  especially  of  the  damnatory  clause  at- 
tached to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  a  Ritual 

m mission  was  appointed  to  consider  this 


matter.  After  a  full  deliberation  the  commis-  ! 
sioners  thought  they  would  escape  the  diffi- 
culty by  appending  a  rubric  explanatory  of 
the  sense  in  which  "  the  condemnations  in  this 
Confession  of  Faith"  are  understood.  Other 
explanations  or  alterations  were  also  pro-  j 
posed.  The  report  thus  agreed  upon  by  the 
commission  has  given  rise  to  scores  of  protests 
from  various  members  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
including  high  ecclesiastic  dignitaries.  These 
have  an  historical  value  because  they  clearly 
show  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  devout  Anglicans. 

The  protests  are  based  on  various  grounds. 
The  compulsory  use  of  the  Athanasian  creed, 
with  its  damnatory  clauses,  is  wrong  in  itself 
because  at  the  outset  it  is  not  what  it  purports 
to  be.  Athanasius  was  not  its  author.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  when  all  men  firmly  be- 
lieved that  erroneous  doctrine  would  be  pun- 
ished with  everlasting  perdition.  Dean  Stan- 
ley in  his  protest  not  only  objects  because  the 
creed  is  now  known  to  be  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  not  earlier  than  the*  fifth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  as  late  as  the  eighth,  but  also 
"  because  its  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  couched  in  language  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  be  understood  by  a  general  congre- 
gation, in  parts  absolutely  certain  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  sense  different  from  what  was 
intended  by  the  original  words ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, 1  person,'  '  substance/  and  '  incomprehen- 
sible.' " 

Mr.  Charles  Buxton  uses  still  more  em- 
phatic language  in  his  protest.  He  objects 
because — 

The  assertions  it  makes  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Being  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
stated  in  such  terms  in  Holy  Writ ;  but  they 
are  the  deductions  drawn  from  Scripture  by 
the  theologians  of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
written.  Now  I  cannot  think  that  a  Chris- 
tian Creed  ought  to  consist  of  inferences  (how- 
ever logical)  drawn  from  Scripture,  but  only 
(like  the  Apostle's  Creed)  of  the  very  state- 
ment of  Scripture  itself,  given  in  its  own 
words. 

Its  declaration,  that  those  who  do  not  ac- 
cept its  statement  of  the  Christian  faith  with- 
out doubt  will  perish  everlastingly,  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  false,  and  nothing 
can  be  less  fitting  than  to  invite  the  people  to 
make  a  solemn  asseveration  of  that  which  it 
is  not  even  wished  that  they  should  believe. 

It  commits  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
doctrine,  long  since  exploded,  that  error  is  a 
crime  punishable  with  horrible  torments. 

Professor  Payne  Smith  is  no  less  explicit. 
He  objects — 

1.  Because  the  recitation  of  a  creed  so  in 
tolerant  is  contrary  to  the  right  spirit  of  pub- 
lic worship,  as  being  destructive  of  that  calm 
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aiul  reverent  frame  of  mind  in  which  men 
ought  to  approach  God.  The  anathema  ap- 
pended to  the  Nicene  Creed  is,  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  Church  never  recited  at  public 
worship. 

2.  Because  the  anathemas  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  are  not  warranted  by  Holy  Writ,  ex- 
clude apparently  the  whole  Eastern  Church 

i  from  the  possibility  of  salvation,  and  require 
j  men  to  believe,  under  pain  of  perishing  ever- 
J  lastingly,  not  merely  the  plain  statements  of 
Holy  Scripture,  but  deductions  gathered  from 
I  it  by  human  reasoning. 

3.  Because  the  recitation  of  this  creed  is  a 
violation  of  Church  principles,  and  condemned 
in  the  severest  terms  by  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  the  explana- 
tory note  of  the  commission  is  without  au- 
thority, and  that  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  object  to  the  creed  and 
its  damnatory  clause. 

This  controversy  now  going  on  in  the  An- 
glican Church  proves  that  the  tightest  and 
strongest  creed  will  not  permanently  bind 
men's  minds— even  though  they  are  members 
of  one  of  the  most  conservative  branches  of 
the  Universal  Church.  No  intelligent  and 
large-minded  Christian  of  any  sect  now  be- 
lieves that  an  honest  error  on  theological  doc- 
trines will  doom  one  to  eternal  damnation, 
and  ministers  in  the  English  Church  who 
value  their  intellectual  integrity  have  refused 
for  some  time  to  read  this  creed.  Ample  evi- 
dence of  this  was  given  before  the  commission, 
and  various  petitions  were  addressed  to  its 
President,  begging  relief  on  this  point. 

There  can  be  but  one  result  in  the  end. 
The  old  rubbish  will  be  swept  away.  The 
creed  of  the  fifth  or  tenth  century  will  not  ex- 
press the  convictions  of  the  best  Christian 
scholarship  of  the  nineteenth.  The  foremost 
men  in  the  English  Church  are  fully  aware  of 
this,  and  notwithstanding  the  tenacity  with 
which  a  large  class  cling  to  the  traditionary 
creed  the  change  will  come.  Ideas  are  stern 
logicians,  and  with  remorseless  rigor  reason  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions. —  Christian  Reg- 
ister. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 


I  left  home  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
supplies  of  sugar  and  coffee  for  our  Indians. 
The  drought  of  the  past  season  having  cut  off 
their  crops,  the  department  has  authorized  the 
issue  of  rations  of  the  above  in  lieu  thereof. 
There  has  been  no  rain  here  since  last  sum- 


mer, except  a  slight  shower  this  week,  and 
j  with  high  winds  and  very  light  soil,  we  are  often 
|  annoyed  with  clouds  of  dust.  This  circum- 
stance has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  fre- 
quent changes  made  in  the  courses  of  our 
rivers  here — the  wind  throwing  up  great  bar- 
riers of  sand  along  the  shore  and  shallow 
parts. 

I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  brother  J.  a 
visit  from  Spotted  Tail  and  some  of  his  head 
men  to  our  tribe.  Thou  hast  probably  seen 
the  account.  The  fruit  of  the  visit  was  mani- 
fested much  sooner  than  I  expected.  Our 
chiefs  called  on  the  agent  the  next  day,  and 
told  him  that  Spotted  Tail  was  highly  gratified 
with  hi3  visit,  and  had  said  that  after  seeing 
the  working  of  things  in  our  agency,  he  could 
much  better  understand  what  the  Government 
proposed  to  do,  than  he  could  by  what  he  was 
told  at  Washington.  He  also  said  he  intend- 
ed to  preserve  peace,  and  although  the  Paw- 
nees had  killed  some  of  his  people,  he  would 
not  go  to  war  on  that  account. 

I  think  we  have  a  more  difficult  task  before 
us  than  some  of  the  other  agencies,  because 
our  Indians  have  been  taught  by  the  mission- 
aries in  their  native  tongue,  and  as  those  In- 
dians who  can  speak  English  can  rarely  be 
prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  it  seems  to  me  very 
necessary  that  we  learn  their  language.  I 
have  no  faith  that  an  interpreter  who  does  not 
himself  understand  the  principles  of  Friends, 
could  explain  them  to  others.  I  felt  this  the 
other  day  in  our  interview  with  the  wild  In- 
dians, and  ardently  wished  for  ability  to  de- 
clare the  Truth  to  them  "  in  their  own  tongue." 

Hast  thou  forgotten  that  thou  hast  again 
and  again  passed  through  seasons  of  deep 
proving  and  great  stripping,  and  that  thou 
hast  been  raised  therefrom,  and  seen  that  it 
was  preparatory  to  the  mounting  on  the 
King's  horse?  But  methinks  thou  art  ready 
to  say  true  this  has  been  my  experience,  but 
I  am  now  so  poor,  so  destitute,  I  feel  as  though 
I  had  no  good  about  me,  and  I  am  ready  to 
fear  I  shall  never  again  find  where  my  be- 
loved causeth  His  flock  to  rest  at  noon. 
Now,  my  dear  child,  if  any  thing  like  this  be 
permitted  to  be  thy  present  state,  be  assured, 
as  patience  is  abode  in,  this  will  work  for  thee 
a  furtherance  in  the  Truth,  and  thou  shalt 
again  be  led  forth  by  the  side  of  still  waters, 
and  know  a  partaking  of  green  pastures.  I 
write  not  to  thee  as  one  having  attained,  but 
as  one  desirous  of  attaining,  that  >;ate  of 
learning  in  all  things  to  be  ronton  I.  whether 
to  be  abased  or  abound,  and  in  all  things  to 
give  Him  the  glory  who  caret h  lor  the  spar- 
rows. From  what  thou  hast  known,  thou 
will  not  be  surprised  if  I  tell  thee  that  I 
have  many  times  passed  through  st  a 
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such  total  privation,  that  the  only  evidence 
left  of  auy  degree  of  goodness,  was  that  when 
I  looked  toward  those  in  whom  I  had  wit- 
nessed the  pure  source  of  divine  love  to  dwell. 
I  felt  that  I  still  loved  them,  and  in  these  sea- 
sons I  remembered  the  emphatic  declaration, 
that  "  we  know  we  had  passed*  from  death 
unto  life  because  we  loved  the  brethren." 
And,  my  precious  friend,  I  have  never  found 
in  seasons  like  this,  a  better  state  for  me  than 
to  endeavor  to  get  into  a  quiet  passiveness  as 
free  from  anxiety  as  possible,  mix  with  my 
friends  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  keeping  hope  as  an  an- 
chor, trusting  in  the  many  precious  declara- 
tions to  this  state  of  poverty,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  in  that  greatest  of  all  sermons 
from  the  mount. 

Indeed,  I  hardly  know  a  safer  state  for  any 
of  us  than  that  of  being  cheerfully  willing  to 
be  good  and  obedient  without  anxiety — that 
in  which  we  can  truly  say,  Thou  knowest,  O 
Lord,  I  am  willing  to  obey  thee  in  all  things, 
in  every  clearly  manifested  duty.  If  in  aught 
we  find  we  have  missed  it,  we  shall  also  find, 
as  our  motives  have  been  sincere,  there  will 
be  forgiveness  with  our  heavenly  Father  with 
reasonable  correction  ;  and  as  we  can  appeal 
to  Him  in  sincerity,  He  will,  as  a  good  pa- 
rent, cheer  us  with  the  lifting  up  of  His  coun- 
tenance. Who  among  us  does  not  know  that 
vessels  that  have  been  filled  with  the  best  of 
wine,  when  it  is  drawn  off',  need  before  they 
are  fit  to  be  filled  again,  not  only  the  dregs 
removed,  but  a  good  rinsing — and  my  fer- 
vent desire  is  that  all  the  vessels  the  Master 
may  see  fit  to  use  as  vessels  for  the  pure  wine 
of  the  kingdom,  may  be  willing  to  be  thor- 
oughly rinsed.  It  is  no  new  thing,  my  dear, 
that  those  who  have  done  their  Master's  will 
in  one  service,  should  pass  through  this  state 
preparatory  to  another. 
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Note. — Several  times  we  have  appealed  to 
delinquent  subscribers  to  pay  their  arrears ; 
but  as  quite  a  number  have  not  responded 
thereto,  we  notify  such,  that  unless  prompt 
payment  is  made  or  a  satisfactory  excuse 
rendered,  the  paper  will  be  discontinued  to 
such,  at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

 ■  no»  ■  

The  New  Volume  commences  3d  mo.  4th, 
1871.  Terms  : — To  all  subscribers  receiving 
the  Friends'  Intelligencer  through  the  Post 
Office,  $2.50,  if  paid  in  advance  or  by  the 
21st  of  Fifth  month.  No  clubs.  Any  Friend 


sending  us  the  names  of  ten  subscribers  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
free.  The  Agent  would  add  :  Let  all  the  names 
and  the  remittance  come  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  delivery, 
our  Philadelphia  subscribers  will  be  charged 

$3.00  as  heretofore. 

—  

Family  and  Neighborhood  Meetings. 
— We  willingly  publish  the  communication  of 
a  correspondent  on  this  subject.  The  en- 
couragement therein  given  to  those  remote 
from  the  established  meetings  of  Friends,  to 
sit  down  in  their  own  families  at  stated 
seasons  in  quietness,  may  be  the  means  of 
turning  the  scale  in  minds  balanced  between 
a  gentle  prompting  of  duty  and  the  fear  of 
making  an  unwarrantable  profession.  Yet  if 
we  analyze  it,  the  action  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  implies  dependence,  humility,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  receive  instruction.  While  we  may 
hesitate  to  come  before  the  Most  High  with 
the  pre-arranged  prayer  or  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  or  confession,  we  surely  may, 
without  risk  of  being  reproved,  assume  the 
attitude  of  "  silent  waiting,"  especially  if  we 
possess  our  souls  in  patience  when  the  evi- 
dence we  desire  is  not  always  granted.  To 
children  this  practice  is  peculiarly  salutary. 
Nor  is  the  solemnity  conveyed  to  their  minds 
by  the  silence  and  the  serious  countenances  of 
their  older  friends  at  'all  lessened,  perhaps 
it  is  rather  increased  when  the  occasion  is  a 
private  or  family  gathering. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent 
in  regard  to  the  non-introduction  of  reading 
of  any  kind  on  the  occasions  referred  to.  To 
meet  together  for  profitable  reading  and  so- 
cial converse,  is  good,  and  we  would  encour- 
age all  in  this  rational  mode  of  spending  a 
portion  of  time.  But  the  benefit  to  be  thus 
derived  is  that  of  enriching  our  minds  with 
the  thoughts  of  other  men,  and  rendering 
that  knowledge  available  by  comparison  of 
thought  and  sentiment  with  those  around  us. 
But  to  "commune  with  our  own  hearts  and 
be  still"  has  a  higher  object ;  and  though  this 
may  be  attained  in  the  "  closet,"  yet  when  as- 
sembled with  others  we  more  fully  realize  our 
mutual  dependence, — that  one  is  our  Father 
and  we  all  brethren.    We  earnestly  desire 
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therefore,  that  our  simple  mode  of  worship 
may  be  preserved  without  admixture,  that 
even  when  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  form  it 
may  still  remind  us  that  it  once  meant  de- 
pendence, humility,  and  a  willingness  to  receive 
instruction. 

The  Foreign  War —In  another  part  of 
our  paper  will  be  found  an  extract  from  a  lec- 
ture by  Charles  Sumner  delivered  in  Boston 
on  the  26th  of  last  month,  on  what  he  terms  a 
"  Duel  between  France  and  Prussia,  with  its 
lesson  to  civilization."  As  a  historical  record 
as  well  as  for  its  moral  teaching,  this  address 
is  worth  preserving.  We  cannot  afford  the 
space  to  give  it  entire,  but  have  selected  co- 
pious extracts  which  will  appear  in  several 
consecutive  numbers.  But  little  allusion  has 
been  made  in  our  columns  to  the  fearful  strife 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  lecture,  not  from 
indifference,  but  from  the  impression  that  our 
readers  would  receive  the  intelligence  trans- 
mitted by  cable  through  the  daily  press,  and 
that  individual  reflections  upon  the  terrible 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  concomitant 
horrors  of  the  conflict,  might  be  more  im- 
pressive than  any  comments  we  could  make, 
deeply  as  our  feelings  have  been  affected  by 
them.  The  recent  trouble  in  our  own  land, 
and  the  present  war  in  Europe,  both  develop 
most  conspicuously  the  inconsistency  of  civil- 
ized communities  engaging  in  the  barbarous 
custom  of  settling  differences  by  armed  force 
or  martial  power.  The  Christian  method  of 
arbitration  in  cases  of  disagreement,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  is  being  favorably  entertained, 
as  instanced  in  the  meetings  of  the  "  Work- 
ing Men"  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
We  believe  this  humane  and  wise  policy  is 
also  growing  in  favor  in  our  own  country. 

 MIMkJi  

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  mo.  4.  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Medford,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 

Perm's  Manor,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  4  P.M. 

Washington,  D.C.,  11  A.M. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10$  A.M. 
18.  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
25.  Ridge,  Va.,  11  A.M. 

Back  Creek,  3£  P.M. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  Swarthniore  College  will  be  held  at  Race  street 
meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  at  3  o'clook  P.M.,  on 
Third-day,  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1870,  at  which 


time  there  will  be  submitted  for  approval  the  follow- 
ing supplement  to  the  act  of  incorporation  : 

Section  I.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of 
thirty-two  managers,  who  shall  choose  a  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  from  their  own  number,  and 
said  officers  shall  affix  the  corporate  seal,  and  altest 
all  documents  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Section  II.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  corpora- 
tion may  be  increased  so  as  to  amount  in  the  whole 
to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  said  mana- 
gers may  borrow  mouey  on  bonds  to  be  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  real  estate  of  the  corporation  to 
trustees  for  the  bondholders,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Section  III.  That  women,  single  or  married,  may 
be  members  of  said  corporation  and  managers 
thereof. 

An  election  will  be  held  for  eight  managers  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  four  managers  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  four  managers  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  four  managers,  two  clerks  and  a  trea- 
surer for  the  term  of  one  year. 

Clement  M.  Biddle,  Clerk. 


THE  INDIANS. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Indian  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Race  street,  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon.  Twelfth  month  16th,  1870,  at  3  o'clock. 
(The  representative  Committee  meets  in  the  morn- 
ing of  same  day.) 

2t  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts., 
on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  3d  inst.,  at  7£  o'clock, 
Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


MARRIED. 

BROOKE — LEGGETT. — On  the  24th  inst.,  at  Nor- 
wood, Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Walter  H.  Brooke  to  Caro- 
line H.,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Leggett,  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

WILDMAN— BURGESS.  — On  the  17th  inst.,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  under  the  care 
of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ellwood  Wild- 
man  and  Mary  Ann  Burgess,  all  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

EVES. — On  the  12th  of  Eleventh  mouth.  1S70, 
Mary  Margaret,  wife  of  Kllis  Eves,  and  daughter  of 
George  and  Margaret  Masters,  in  the  34th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  worthy  member  of  Fishing  Creek  Month- 
ly Meeting,  held  at  Millville,  Columbia  Co..  Pa. 

HUNT. — At  his  residence,  Raneocas,  N.  J.,  on 
the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  John  Hunt,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member,  and  for  more 
than  25  years  a  Minister  of  Raneocas  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. Several  weeks  prior  to  his  de^tli.  he  remarked  ! 
"I  feel  the  evidence  of  dissolution  near,  but  I  MOD 
not  afraid  to  die."  Though  prostrated  by  illness, 
he  continued  to  enumerate  the  many  favors  he  had 
received  from  his  Heavenly  Father,  who  in  mercy 
had  followed  him  all  his  lite  lone,  even  when,  UlN 
the  prodigal  souf/Jie  w»s  an  "alien  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel."  11  But  the  judgment  of  God 
followed  me,  and  His  tender  love  restored  me  to  Di- 
vine favor  ;  and  a  testimony  was  also  $iven  me  to 
bear  to  the  loving- kindness  of  'Israel's  tinslumbering 
Shepherd.'    This  enables  me,  and  will  others,  to 
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sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the 
song  of  the  Lamb,  saying .  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints."  From  this 
period  to  the  close,  his  mind  remained  calm  and 
peaceful,  and  the  spirit  left  its  frail  tenement  with- 
out a  struggle.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Darby, 
Pa.,  on  the  7th,  after  a  solemn  meeting,  in  which 
impressive  testimonies  were  borne. 

POTTS. — On  First-day,  the  20th  inst.,  Ann  Potts, 
in  her  73d  year  ;  a  member  and  minister  belonging 
to  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

GOODWIN.— At  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  4th  of 
Eleventh  'month,  1870,  Sarah  Leeds,  wife  of  Morris 
Goodwin,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 


VEGETABLE  PHENOMENON. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  accompanying  remarks  were  made  by 
my  friend  Thomas  Meehan,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  "  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences." 

Thinking  they  might  be  of  interest  to  some 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  I  have  copied 
them  from  the  Academy's  minutes,  and  hope 
room  will  be  found  for  their  insertion. 

Respectfully,  S.  R.  R. 

Philada.,  11th  mo.  18,  1870. 

Thomas  Meehan  referred  to  a  potato,  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  some  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Henszey,  a  member,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  potato  growing  out  of  the 
centre  of  another.  The  opinion  of  all  who 
saw  it  was  that  it  was  really  a  case  of  this 
kind.  It  had  been  handed  to  him  by  one  of 
the  Curators,  and  on  dissection,  though  no 
exact  place  of  origin  could  be  traced,  there 
seemed  nothing  to  indicate  any  other  theory 
of  origin  than  that  one  potato  had  really 
grown  out  of  the  centre  of  the  other.  But 
there  were  serious  physiological  reasons  in 
the  way  of  such  a  theory.  A  potato  tuber  is 
really  but  a  thickened  axis,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  structure  would 
be  incapable  of  developing  a  bud  which  would 
produce  a  tuber  such  as  this  one  had  done. 

The  origin  of  a  new  tuber  from  an  old  one 
would  be  nea'rer  the  old  one's  surface. 

T.  M.  had  been  looking  for  some  further 
explanatory  facts,  and  believed  he  had  them 
here  this  evening,  in  the  potato  tubers  he  now 
handed  to  the  members.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  hen  eggs,  and  were  pierced  in  every 
direction  by  stolons  of  the  common  conch 
grass,  Tritieum  repens.  They  had  gone  com- 
pletely through  as  if  they  were  so  much  wire, 
and  in  one  instance  two  tubers  had  become 
strung  together  by  the  same  stolon,  as  if  they 
were  two  beads  on  a  string.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  the  apex  of  the  stolon,  when  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  hard  surface  of  the  tuber, 
would  turn  aside  and  rather  follow  the  softer 
line  of  the  earth  ;  but  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  inclination  to  depart  from  their 


direct  course.    They  had  gone  apparently  S 
straight  through.    He  had  no  doubt  the  po- 
tato before  referred  to  was  a  similar  case.   A  j 
potato  stolon  had  penetrated  another  potato, 
and  instead  of  going  through  as  the  grass 
spears  had  done,  terminated  in  the  centre  and  ! 
formed  the  new  potato  there. 

It  was  worthy  of  thought,  whether  so  much 
attention  had  been  given  to  this  direct  force  , 
in  plants  as  the  subject  deserved. 

It  was  well  known  that  a  mushroom  would 
lift  a  paving  stone  many  times  its  own  weight, , 
rather  than  turn  over  and  grow  sideways,, 
which  it  would  appear  so  much  easier  for  itt 
to  do  ;  and  tree  roots  growing  against  walls,, 
would  throw  immensely  strong  ones  over,,, 
though  one  would  think  the  pressure  againstt 
the  softer  soil  would  give  room  for  their  de-^ 
velopment,  without  the  necessity  of  expending^ 
so  much  force  against  the  wall. 

LECTURE  BY  CHARLES  SUMNER, 
BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  LYCEUM. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  duel  between 
France  and  Prussia,  with  its  lesson  tc 
civilization.  In  calling  the  terrible  wanj 
now  waging  a  duel,  I  might  content  mysel:! 
with  classical  authority,  duellum  being  £1 
well-known  Latin  word  for  war.  The  historr 
ian  Livy  makes  a  Roman  declare  that  affair;  I 
are  to  be  settled  "  by  a  pure  and  pious  duel /  I 

*    *    *    But   no   classical  authority  ij 
needed  for  this  designation.    War,  as  conj 
ducted  under  International  Law,  between  tw< 
organized  nations,  is  in  all  respects  a  duel  J 
according  to  the  just  signification  of  thi  j 
word,  differing  from  that  between  two  indi!J 
viduals  only  in  the  number  of  the  combatantst! 
The  variance  is  of  proportion  merely,  ead 
nation  being  an  individual  who  appeals  tt  \ 
the  sword  as  Arbiter,  and  in  each  case  thli 
combat  is  subject  to  rules  constituting  a  cod 
by  which  the  two  parties  are  bound.    Fo  • 
long  years  before  civilization  prevailed,  thl 
code  governing  the  duel  between  individual  I 
was  as  fixed  and  minute  as  that  which  gov  I 
erns  the  larger  duel  between  nations,  and  tnj 
duel  itself  was  simply  a  mode  of  decidim  I 
questions  between  individuals.  In  presentini  I 
this  comparison  I  expose  myself  to  criticisFl 
only  from  those  who  have  not  considere , 
this  interesting  subject  in  the  light  of  histoi  d 
and  of  reason.    The  parallel  is  complete 
Modern  war  is  the  duel  of  the  Dark  Ag< 
magnified,  amplified,  extended,  so  as  to  erfl 
brace  nations ;  nor  is  it  any  less  a  duel,  bii 
cause  the  combat  is  quickened  and  sustain*  ii 
by  the  energies  of  self-defence,  or  becausl 
when  a  champion  falls  and  lies  on  the  groun  I 
he  is  brutally  treated. 

Throughout  France,  throughout  German 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  everywhere  t' 
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people  sprang  to  arms,  as  if  the  great  horn  of 
Orlando,  after  a  sleep  of  ages,  had  sent  forth 
once  more  its  commanding  summons.    Not  a 
town,  not  a  village  that  the  voice  did  not 
;penetrate.    Modern  invention  had  supplied 
;an  ally  beyond  anything  in  fable.    From  all 
'  parts  of  France,  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
armed  men  leaped  forward,  leaving  behind 
the  charms  of  peace  and  the  business  of  life. 
On  each  side  the  muster  was  mighty,  armies 
•counting  by  the  hundred  thousand.  And 
now,  before  we  witness  the  mutual  slaughter, 
let  us  pause  to  consider  the  two  parties,  and 
the  issue  between  them. 

France  and  Germany  are  most  unlike,  and 
yet  the  peers  of  each  other,  while  among  the 
nations  they  are  unsurpassed  in  civilization, 
each  prodigious  in  resources,  splendid  in  gen- 
;ius,  and  great  in  renown.  No  two  nations 
are  so  nearly  matched.  By  Germany  now 
I  mean  not  only  the  States  constituting  North 
Germany,  but  Wiirtemburg,  Baden,  and  Ba- 
varia of  South  Germany,  allies  in  the  pres- 
ent Avar,  all  of  which  together  make  fifty- 
two  millions  of  hectares,  being  the  exact  area 
of  France.  The  population  of  each  is  not 
far  from  thirty-eight  millions,  and  it  would 
•be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  larger.  Look- 
ing at  finances,  Germany  has  the  smaller 
revenue,  but  also  the  smaller  debt,  while  her 
j  rulers,  following  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
I  cultivate  a  wise  economy,  so  that  here  again 
substantial  equality  is  maintained  with 
i  France.  The  armies  of  the  two,  embracing 
regular  troops  and  those  subject  to  call,  can- 
l  not  differ  much  in  numbers,  unless  we  set 
aside  the  authority  of  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  which  puts  the  military  force  of 
France  somewhat  vaguely  at  1,350,000, 
while  that  of  North  Germany  is  only  977,262, 
to  which  must  be  added  60,000  for  Bavaria, 
.35,000  for  Wurtemberg,  and  43,000  for 
Baden,  making  a  sum  total  of  1,115,262,  of 
which  more  than  765,000  are  disciplined 
troops.  This,  however,  is  chiefly  on  paper, 
where  it  is  evident  France  is  stronger  than 
in  reality.  Her  available  force  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  probably  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  350,000  bayonets,  while 
that  of  Germany  was  as  much  as  dou- 
ble this  number,  owing  to  her  superior  sys- 
tem. In  Prussia  every  man  is  obliged  to 
serve,  and,  still  further,  every  man  is  educa- 
ted. Discipline  and  edncation  are  two  po- 
tent adjuncts.  This  is  favorable  to  Germany. 
1"  the  chassepot  and  needle-gun  the  two  are 
equal.  But  France  excels  in  a  well-appointed 
Navy,  having  no  less  than  fifty-five  iron- 
Otads  and  numerous  other  vessels  of  war, 
while  Germany  has  not  a  single  iron-clad  and 
very  few  war  ships  of  any  kind.  Then  again 
for  long  generations  has  existed  another  dis- 


parity, to  the  great  detriment  of  Germany. 
France  has  been  a  nation,  while  Germany 
was  divided,  and  therefore  weak.  Strong  in 
union,  the  latter  now  claims  something  more 
than  that  "  dominion  of  the  air  "  once  ac- 
knowledged to  be  hers,  while  France  had 
the  land  and  England  the  sea.  The  do- 
minion of  the  land  is  at  last  contested,  and 
we  are  saddened  inexpressibly,  that,  from 
the  elevation  they  have  reached,  these  two 
peers  of  civilization  can  descend  to  practise 
the  barbarism  of  war,  and  especially  that 
the  land  of  Descartes,  Pascal,  Voltaire,  and 
Laplace  must  challenge  to  bloody  duel  the 
land  of  Luther,  Leibnitz,  Kant  and  Hum- 
boldt. 

Plainly  between  these  two  neighboring 
Powers  there  has  been  an  unhappy  antagon- 
ism, constant  if  not  increasing,  partly  from 
the  memory  of  other  days,  and  partly  be- 
cause France  could  not  bear  to  witness  that 
German  unity  which  was  ,a  national  right 
and  duty.  Often  it  has  been  said  that  war 
was  inevitable.  But  it  has  come  at  last  by 
surprise,  and  on  a  "  question  of  form."  So 
it  was  called  by  Thiers ;  so  it  was  recognized 
by  Ollivier,  when  he  complained  of  insensi- 
bility to  a  question  of  honor ;  and  so  also  by 
the  Duke  de  Grammont,  when  he  referred  it 
all  to  a  telegram.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
in  history  that  wars  have  been  waged  on 
trifles ;  but  since  the  Lord  of  Praueustein 
challenged  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort,  be- 
cause a  young  lady  of  the  city  refused  to 
dance  with  his  uncle,  nothing  has  passed 
more  absurd  than  this  challenge  sent  by 
France  to  Germany,  because  the  King  of 
Prussia  refused  to  see  the  French  Ambas- 
sador in  a  third  visit  on  the  same  matter, 
and  then  let  the  refusal  be  reported  by  tele- 
graph. *  * 

If  the  utter  triviality  of  the  pretext  were 
left  doubtful  in  the  debate,  if  its  towering 
absurdity  were  not  plainly  apparent,  if  its 
simple  wickedness  did  not  already  stand  be- 
fore us,  we  should  find  all  these  characteris- 
tics glaringly  manifest  in  that  unjust  preten- 
sion which  preceded  the  objection  of  form, 
on  which  France  finally  acted.  A  few  words 
will  make  this  plain. 

In  a  happy  moment  Spain  rose  against 
Queen  Isabella,  and  amidst  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  BourbousJ"  drove  her  from  tho 
throne  which  she  dishonored.  This  was  in 
September,  1868.  Instead  of  constituting  a 
Republic  at  once,  in  harmony  with  those 
popular  rights  which  had  boon  proclaimed. 

tho  half-hearted  loaders  proceeded  to  look 

about  for  a  King,  and  from  that  time  till 
now  they  have  been  in  this  quest,  as  if  it 
were  the  Holy  Grail,  or  happiness  on  earth. 
The  Royal  Family  of  Spain  was  declared  in- 
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competent.  Therefore  a  king  must  be  found 
outside, — and  so  the  quest  was  continued  in 
other  lands.  One  day  the  throne  is  offered 
to  a  prince  of  Portugal,  then  to  a  prince  of 
Italy,  but  declined  by  each, — how  wisely  the 
future  will  show.  At  last,  after  a  protracted 
pursuit  of  nearly  two  years,  the  venturesome 
soldier  who  is  captain-general  and  prime 
minister,  Marshal  Prim,  conceives  the  idea  of 
offering  it  to  a  prince  of  Germany.  His 
luckless  victim  is  Prince  Leopold  Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen,  a  Catholic,  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
the  Prussian  footguards,  whose  father,  a 
mediatized  German  prince  resides  at  Dussel- 
dorf.  The  prince  had  not  the  good  sense  to 
decline,  but  accepted.  How  this  acceptance 
excited  the  French  Cabinet,  and  became 
the  beginning  of  the  French  pretext,  I  have 
already  exposed  ;  and  now  I  come  to  the  pre- 
tension itself. 

By  what  title  did  France  undertake  to 
interfere  with  the  choice  of  Spain  ?  If  the 
latter  was  so  foolish  as  to  seek  a  foreigner  for 
king,  making  a  German  first  among  Span- 
iards, by  what  title  did  any  other  Power  at- 
tempt to  control  its  will  ?  To  state  the  ques- 
tion is  to  answer  it.  Beginning  with  an 
outrage  on  Spanish  independence,  which  the 
Spain  of  an  earlier  day  would  have  resented, 
the  next  outrage  was  on  Germany,  in  assum- 
ing that  an  insignificant  prince  of  that  coun- 
try could  not  be  permitted  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, all  of  which,  besides  being  of  insuf- 
ferable insolence,  was  in  that  worst  dynastic 
spirit  which  looks  to  princes  rather  than  the 
people.  Plainly  France  was  unjustifiable. 
When  I  say  it  was  none  of  her  business,  I 
give  it  the  mildest  condemnation.  This  was 
the  first  step  in  her  monstrous  blunder-crime. 

Its  character  as  a  pretext  becomes  pain- 
fully manifest,  when  we  learn  more  of  the 
famous  Prince  Leopold,  thus  invited  by 
Spain  and  opposed  by  France.  It  is  true 
that  his  family  name  is  in  part  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Prussian  king.  Each  is  Hohen- 
zollern ;  but  he  adds  Sigmaringen  to  the 
name.  The  two  are  different  branches  of  the 
same  family  ;  but  you  must  ascend  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  count  more  than  thirty 
degrees,  before  you  come  to  a  common  an- 
cestor. And  yet  on  this  most  distant  and 
infinitesimal  relationship  the  French  preten- 
sion is  founded.  But  audacity  changes  to 
the  ridiculous,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
Prince  is  nearer  in  relationship  to  the  French 
Emperor  than  to  the  Prussian  King,  and 
this  by  three  different  intermarriages,  which 
do  not  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Here 
is  the  case.  His  grandfather  had  for  wife 
the  daughter  of  Joachim  Murat,  King  of 
Naples,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  first  Na- 


poleon ;  and  his  father  had  for  wife  thei 
daughter  of  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais,  thi 
adopted  daughter  of  the  first  Napoleon  ;  m 
that  Prince  Leopold  is  by  his  father  great 
grandson  of  Murat,  and  by  his  mother  he  iij 
grandson  of  Stephanie  de  Beauharnaisi 
adopted  daughter'  of  the  first  Napoleon,  aii( 
aunt  to  the  present  Emperor;  and  to  thi i 
may  be  added  still  another  connection,  h]< 
the  marriage  of  his  father's  sister  witfl 
Joachim  Napoleon,  Marquis  de  Pepoli 
grandson  of  Murat.  It  was  natural  that  ij 
person  thus  connected  with  the  Imperia 
Family  should  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  th 
Tuileries ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Mair 
shal  Prim,  who  offered  him  the  throne,  wa 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Emperor' 
kinsman  and  guest  would  be  favorably  rei 
garded  by  France.  And  yet  in  the  face  o 
these  things  and  the  three  several  famil;; 
ties,  fresh  and  modern,  binding  him  to  Franc; 
and  the  French  Emperor,  the  pretension  wai 
set  up  that  his  occupation  of  the  Spanisl 
throne  would  put  in  peril  the  interests  ami! 
the  honor  of  France. 

In  sending  defiance  to  Prussia  on  thi 
question,  the  French  Cabinet  selected  thei 
own  ground.  Evidently  a  war  had  beei 
meditated,  and  the  candidature  of  Princ 
Leopold  from  beginning  to  end  supplied 
pretext.  *  *  *  * 

Considering  the  age,  and  the  present  d<l 
mands  of  civilization,  such  a  war  stands  fort, 
terrific  in  wrong,  making  the  soul  rise  indij 
nant  against  it.    One  reason  avowed  is  bnu 
al ;  the  other  is  frivolous ;  both  are  crimna-i 
If  we  look  into  the  text  of  the  manifesto  am 
the  speeches  of  the  Cabinet,  it  is  a  war  foun<^ 
ed  on  a  trifle,  on  a  straw,  on  an  egg- shell 
Obviously  these  were  pretexts  only.  Then 
fore  it  is  a  war  of  pretexts,  the  real  object  b) 
ing  humiliation  and  dismemberment  of  Geo 
many,  in  the  vain  hope  of  exalting  the  Frenci 
Empire,  and  perpetuating  a  bauble  gimcraei 
crown  on  the  head  of  a  boy.     By  militat 
success  and  a  peace  dictated  at  Berlin,  tli 
Emperor  trusted  to  find  himself  in  such  co: 
dition,  that,  on  return  to  Paris,  he  could  ove< 
throw  parliamentary  government  so  far  j 
it  existed  there,  and  re-establish  personal  go 
ernment,  where  all  depended  upon  himse' 
— thus  making  triumph  over  Germany  tl 
means  of  another  triumph  over  the  FrencjP 
people.    In  other  times  there  have  been  wai 
as  criminal  in  origin,  where  trifle,  straw  fc 
egg-shell,  played  its  part,  but  they  contrast*) 
less  with  the  surrounding  civilization.  rM 
this  list  belong  the  frequent  Dynastic  Wail' 
prompted  by  the  interest,  the  passion,  or  tit. 
whim  of  some  one  in  the  Family  of  Kinj| 
Others  have  begun  in  recklessness  kindred  j 
that  we  now  witness, — as  when  England  ef 
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;ered  into  war  with  Holland,  and  for  reason 
.lid  not  hesitate  to  allege  an  offensive  picture 
fn  the  Town  Hall  of  Amsterdam.  The  Eng- 
land of  Charles  II.  was  hardly  less  sensitive 
!:han  the  France  of  Louis  Napoleon,  while  in 
■each  was  similar  indifference  to  consequences. 
But  France  has  precedents  of  her  own.  *  *  * 
The  communicative  and  exuberant  Saint-Si- 
Imon  tells  us  twice  over  how  Louvois,  Minis- 
ter of  Louis  XIV.,  being  overruled  by  his 
imaster  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
[window  at  Versailles,  was  filled  with  the  idea 
that  "on  account  of  a  few  inches  in  a  win- 
how,"  as  he  expressed  it,  all  his  services  would 
[be  forgotten,  and  therefore,  to  save  his  place, 
(excited  a  foreign  war  that  would  make  him 
tnecessary  to  the  king.  The  flames  in  the 
Paiatinete,  devouring  the  works  of  man,  at- 
tested his  continuing  power.  (Saint-Simon 
Memoires,  Tome  VII.,  p.  49,  XIII.,  p.  10.) 
The  war  became  general,  but,  according  to 
the  chronicler,  it  ruined  France  at  home  and 
[did  not  extend  it  abroad.  The  French  Em- 
Iperor  confidently  expected  to  occupy  the 
same  historic  region  so  often  burnt  and  rav- 
aged by  French  arms,  with  that  castle  of 
['Heidelberg  which  repeats  the  tale  of  blood, 
mnd,  let  me  say,  on  no  better  reason  than  his 
royal  predecessor,  stimulated  by  an  unprin- 
cipled Minister,  anxious  for  personal  position. 
The  parallel  is  continued  in  the  curse  which 
the  Imperial  arms  have  brought  on  France. 

How  this  war  proceeded  I  need  not  recount. 
You  have  all  read  the  record  day  by  day, 
sorrowing  for  Humanity, — how,  after  a  brief 
interval  of  preparation  or  hesitation,  the  two 
combatants  first  crossed  swords  at  Saarbruck- 
en,  within  the  German  frontier,  and  the 
young  Prince  Imperial  performed  his  part  in 
picking  up  a  bullet  from  the  field,  which  the 
Emperor  promptly  reported  by  telegraph  to 
the  Empress, — how  this  little  military  success 
is  all  that  was  vouchsafed  to  the  man  who 
began  the  war, — how,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
fourteen  days  after  the  formal  Declaration, 
the  Germans  first  trod  the  soil  of  France, — 
how  soon  thereafter  victory  followed,  first  on 
the  hillsides  of  Wissembourg  and  then  of 
Woerth,  shattering  the  army  of  MacMahon, 
to  which  the  Empire  was  looking  so  confi- 
dently,— how  another  large  army  under  Ba- 
zaine  was  driven  within  the  strong  fortress  of 
Metz, — how  all  the  fortresses,  bristling  with 
guns  and  frowning  upon  Germany,  were  in- 
vested,— how  battle  followed  battle  on  vari- 
ous fields,  where  Death  was  the  great  con- 
queror—how, with  help  of  modern  art,  war 
showed  itself  to  be  murder  by  machinery — 
how  MacMahon,  gathering  together  his  scat- 
tered men  and  strengthening  them  with  re- 
enforcements,  attempted  to  relieve  Bazaine — 
how  at  last,  after  long  marches,  his  large 


army  found  itself  shut  up  at  Sedan  with  a 
tempest  of  fire  beating  upon  its  huddled  ranks, 
so  that  its  only  safety  was  capitulation — how 
with  the  capitulation  of  the  army  was  the 
submission  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who  gave 
his  sword  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  became 
prisoner  of  war — and  how  on  the  reception  of 
this  news  at  Paris,  Lonis  Napoleon  and  his 
dynasty  were  divested  of  their  powers,  and 
the  Empire  was  lost  in  the  Kepublic.  These 
things  you  know.  I  need  not  dwell  on  them. 
Not  to  battles  and  their  fearful  vicissitudes, 
where  all  is  incarnadined  with  blood,  must 
we  look,  but  to  the  ideas  which  prevail — as 
for  the  measure  of  time  we  look,  not  to  the 
pendulum  in  its  oscillations,  but  to  the  clock 
in  the  tower,  whose  striking  tells  the  hours. 
A  great  hour  for  Humanity  sounded,  when 
the  Republic  was  proclaimed.  And  this  I 
say,  even  should  it  fail  again  ;  for  every  at- 
tempt contributes  to  the  final  triumph. 

The  war,  from  the  pretext  at  its  beginning 
to  the  capitulation  at  Sedan,  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  surprises,  where  the  author  of  the 
pretext  was  a  constant  sufferer.  Nor  is  this 
strange.  *  *  *  *  Germany,  perhaps, 
had  one  surprise,  at  the  sudden  adoption  of 
the  pretext  for  war.  But  the  Empire  has 
known  nothing  but  surprise.  A  fatal  sur- 
prise was  the  promptitude  with  which  all  the 
German  States,  outside  of  Austrian  rule,  ac- 
cepted the  leadership  of  Prussia,  and  joined 
their  forces  to  hers.  Differences  were  forgot- 
ten, whether  the  hate  of  Hanover,  the  dread 
of  Wurtemberg,  the  coolness  of  Bavaria,  the 
opposition  of  Saxony,  or  the  impatience  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  at  lost  importance.  Hanover 
would  not  rise ;  the  other  States  and  cities 
would  not  be  detached.  On  the  day  after  the 
reading  of  the  War  Manifesto  at  the  French 
tribune,  even  before  the  Kings's  speech  to  the 
Northern  Parliament,  the  Southern  States  be- 
gan to  move.  German  unity  stood  firm,  and 
this  was  the  supreme  surprise  for  France  with 
which  the  war  began.  On  one  day  the  Em- 
peror in  his  official  journal  declares  his  ob- 
ject to  be  the  deliverance  of  Bavaria  from 
Prussian  oppression,  and  on  the  very  next 
day  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  at  the  head 
of  Bavarian  troops,   crushes   an  Imperial 

j^j*fliy  W  W  W  W         W  W  W 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  not  for  me  to  fight  the  battle  of  doc- 
trines. I  have  lived  to  see  the  churches  reu- 
— the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  (in  which 
church  I  began  my  ministry)  shattered  and 
now  reunited,  and  I  said  :  M  All  the  days  of 
my  life  I  will  work  for  heart  piety,  for  unity 
of  brother  with  brother,  the  unity  of  Qodl! 
people,  and  to  inspire  iu  literature  true  Chris- 
tian feeling."    There  came  over  me  a  sense 
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of  the  loveliness  of  Christ.  Everything  whis- 
pered of  Christ,  the  chief  among  ten  thousand, 
the  one  altogether  lovely.  I  prayed  that  my 
ministry  among  you  might  be  for  deepening 
the  true  spirit  of  Christian  love,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  Christ's  kingdom  from  shore  to 
shore.  I  prayed  for  the  universal,  fold  that 
Christ  is  guiding  and  guarding,  and  will  by 
and  by  save  in  the  upper  kingdom. — H.W.  B. 


THE  COMMON  QUESTION. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

Behind  us  at  our  evening  meal 

The  gray  hird  ate  his  fill, 
Swung  downward  by  a  single  claw, 

And  wiped  his  hooked  bill. 
He  shook  his  wings  and  crimson  tail, 

And  set  his  head  aslant, 
And,  in  his  sharp,  impatient  way, 

Asked,  "  What  does  Charley  want?" 
"  Fie,  silly  bird,"  I  answered,  "  tuck 

Your  head  beneath  your  wing, 
And  go  to  sleep  ;" — but  o'er  and  o'er 

He  asked  the  self-same  thing. 
Then  smiling  to  myself  I  said : — 

How  like  are  men  and  birds  ! 
We  all  are  saying  what  he  says, 

In  action  or  in  words. 
The  boy  with  whip  and  top  and  drum, 

The  girl  with  hoop  and  doll, 
And  men  with  lands  and  houses,  ask 

The  question  of  Poor  Poll. 

However  full,  with  something  more 

We  fain  the  bag  would  cram  ; 
We  sigh  above  our  crowded  nets 

For  fish  that  ne^er  swam. 
No  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven 

The  vague  desire  can  stay  ; 
Self-love  is  still  a  Tartar  mill 

For  grinding  prayers  alway. 
The  dear  God  hears  and  pities  all ; 

He  knoweth  all  our  wants  ; 
Aud  what  we  blindly  ask  of  Him 

His  love  withholds  or  grants. 
And  so  I  sometimes  think  our  prayers 

Might  well  be  merged  in  one  ; 
And  rest  and  perch  and  hearth  and  church 

Repeat,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  LITTLE. 

Do  thy  little,  do  it  well ; 
Do  what  right  and  reason  tell ; 
Do  what  wrong  and  sorrow  claim  ; 
Conquer  sin,  and  cover  shame. 

Do  thy  little,  though  it  be 
Dreariness  and  drudgery  ; 
They  whom  Christ  apostles  made, 
"Gathered  fragments"  when  He  bade. 

Do  thy  little,  never  mind 
Though  thy  brethren  be  unkind  ; 
Though  the  men  who  ought  to  smile, 
Mock  and  taunt  thee  for  a  while. 

Do  thy  little,  never  fear 
While  thy  Saviour  standeth  near  ; 
Let  the  world  its  javelins  throw, 
On  thy  way  undaunted  go. 


Do  thy  little  !    God  hath  made 
Million  leaves  for  forest  shade  ; 
Smallest  stars  their  glory  bring — 
God  employeth  everything. 
Do  thy  little,  and  when  thou 
Feelest  on  thy  pallid  brow, 
Ere  has  fled  the  vital  breath, 
Cold  and  damp  the  sweat  of  death, 
Then  the  little  thou  hast  done, 
Little  battles  thou  hast  won, 
Little  masteries  achieved, 
Little  wants  with  care  relieved, 
Little  words  in  love  expressed, 
Little  wrongs  at  once  confessed, 
Little  favors  kindly  done, 
Little  toils  thou  didst  not  shun. 
Little  graces  meekly  worn, 
Little  slights  with  patience  borne — 
These  shall  crown  the  pillowed  head, 
Holy  light  upon  thee  shed  ; 
These  are  treasures  that  shall  rise 
Far  beyond  the  smiling  skies. 

For  the  Children. 
AMONG  THE  BUTTERFLIES. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  I  to  Willy  one 
day,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  his,  "  that  you 
cannot  understand  how  a  crawling  caterpil- 
lar, perhaps  covered  with  hair,  having  six- 
teen legs,  and  living  on  green  leaves,  can 
ever  change  into  a  gay  butterfly,  with  bright 
and  beautiful  wings,  flying  about  among  the 
flowers  and  living  on  honey.  It  is  altogether 
a  mystery — like  so  many  other  of  the  wise 
and  good  things  God  has  done.  But  though 
it  is  so  wonderful,  yet  we  know  it  is  true.  I 
cannot  explain  it  to  you  fully,  any  more  than 
I  can  tell  you  how  an  acorn  becomes  an  oak 
tree,  or  a  tiny  little  egg,  filled  with  white  and 
yellow  fluid,  turns  into  a  golden-crested 
wren. 

"All  I  can  tell  you  is  this.  When  the 
caterpillar  is  full-grown,  and  his  time  for 
change  is  come,  he  leaves  off  eating,  and  be- 
comes very  dull  and  sluggish.  Sometimes 
he  spins  himself  a  little  cocoon  of  silk,  or 
silk  and  grains  of  earth  ;  or  creeps  down  into 
the  earth;  or  makes  for  himself  a  warm, i 
smooth  nest  on  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  or  hangs 
himself  by  a  thread  of  silk  to  the  back  of  a 
leaf  or  stem.  There  he  remains  perfectly 
quiet  and  still  for  a  time,  and  gradually 
changes  into  a  chrysalis,  or  pupa*  Little 
by  little  the  wonderful  change  goes  on  inside 
the  shining  case ;  and  the  crawling,  hungry 
caterpillar  is  slowly  transformed  into  a 
bright,  swift  butterfly  on  golden  wings.  The 
change,  in  fact,  begins  in  the  caterpillar  be- 
fore he  turns  into  '&pupa;  and  if  the  chrys-;^ 
alis  be  opened  only  a  few  days  after  it  is 
formed,  you  will  find  some  trace  of  the  legs, 
the  wings,  and  the  trunk  of  the  future  but- 

*  Fupa,  a  Latin  word,  meaning  a  girl,  a  baby;, 
add  so  a  name  given  to  the  baby  butterfly  in  its] 
case  or  cradle. 
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terfly,  all  folded  and  packed  away  in  the 
neatest  fashion,  but  so  as  to  be  of  no  use  to 
the  chrysalis. 

"  The  time  during  which  the  butterfly  or 
moth  remains  in  the  chrysalis  varies  very 
much  in  the  different  species.  It  may  be  a 
week  or  two,  or  as  much  as  several  months — 
depending  partly  on  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  butterfly  is  to  appear,  or  on  the  cold 
or  heat  of  the  season.  The  skin  of  the  pupa 
is  very  thin  ;  and  when  the  butterfly  is  quite 
ready  to  come  out,  a  very  slight  motion  of  its 
body  and  wings  will  crack  that  skin.  The 
crack  soon  spreads,  other  cracks  appear; 
next  the  head  of  the  prisoner  makes  its  way 
through,  and  presently  its  whole  body  is 
free.  At  first  its  wings  seem  short,  and 
small,  and  wrinkled ;  but  by  degrees,  in  the 
light  and  the  air,  they  spread  to  their  full 
size,  grow  harder  and  straighter,  and  are  fit 
for  use.  Then  the  happy  golden  butterfly 
opens  and  shuts  its  dainty  wings  in  the 
light ;  and  drinking  in  new  vigor  from  the 
sunny  air,  starts  forth  upon  its  new  life  of 
enjoyment — roving  here  and  there  among 
the  flowers,  green  leaves,  and  woods  ;  sipping 
honey  and  making  love  through  its  little 
holiday  of  six  weeks  with  untiring  zeal ;  and 
as  unlike  a  crawling  caterpillar  as  it  can  well 
be. 

"  And  when  its  little  season  of  pleasure  is 
done,  it  will  choose  a  proper  place  and  a 
proper  plant,  and  there  lay  a  store  of  tiny 
eggs,  out  of  which  in  due  time  will  creep  a 
brood  of  crawling,  hungry  caterpillars — each 
in  due  time  to  turn  into  the  quiet  chrysalis 
in  its  case  of  gold,  or  grey,  or  brown,  or 
black ;  and  each  as  duly  at  last  into  a  bright 
and  nimble  butterfly.  And  so,  Willy, 
year  after  year  the  mystery  goes  on  ;  and 
these  strange,  ugly,  crawling  caterpillars  are 
changed  into  creatures  who  spend  half  their 
time  in  the  air,  whose  wings  are  covered  with 
feathers  that  shine  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow." 

"  Feathers  ?"  repeats  Willy,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  he  had  heard  aright ;  "  I  thought 
their  wings  were  covered  with  dust." 

"Yes,  feathers.  And  on  the  first  wet 
evening  that  comes  this  way  we  will  get  out 

.  the  microscope,  and  you  shall  see  the  feathers 

i  plainly  enough  for  yourself.    But- here  we 

I  are  at  the  Vicarage  gate." 

Now,  about  ten  days  before  this,  Henry 

j  and  I  had  been  hunting  the  broad  sallows  in 
the  upper  wood  for  a  caterpillar,  or  egg  of 
the  Emperor.    For  many  days  we  searched 

I  in  vain,  but  at  last  Henry  found,  at  the  back 

j  of  a  leaf,  one  large,  green,  clear  egg,  which 
we  at  once  pronounced  to  be  an  Imperial 
one.    It  was,  therefore,  taken  immense  care 

'  of,  covered  up  (leaf  and  all)  under  a  wine- 


glass, and  only  brought  out  on  rare  occasions 
into  the  garden  for  air,  when  it  could  be 
watched.  After  a  deal  of  watching  and 
wTaiting,  all  that  we  could  make  out  was  that 
the  egg  changed  color — got  darker — and  had 
in  the  middle  one  tiny  black  speck,  which 
was  looked  at  every  morning  with  profound 
interest,  but  looked  at  in  vain. 

One  morning,  however,  there  were  great 
shouts  heard  in  the  drawing-room  :  "  He's 
out!  he's  out!" 

And  so  he  was.  There,  on  the  withered 
leaf  of  sallow,  lay  what  looked  like  half  of 
a  tiny,  frozen  bubble,  and  close  beside  it  a 
little  thread  of  bright  green,  with  .a  horn  on 
his  tail  almost  as  big  as  his  own  body,  creep- 
ing along  at  a  great  pace  along  the  edge  of 
the  leaf. 

Messengers  were  sent  off  at  once  for  food 
of  every  kind  likely  to  suit  his  royal  high- 
ness— fresh  sallow  leaves,  willow,  silver  birch, 
and  lettuce — but,  alas  !  all  in  vain.  He  did 
nothing  but  crawl  about  incessantly  over  the 
leaves,  trying  now  and  then  to  nibble  them, 
and  then  giving  it  np  in  despair.  This  went 
on  for  the  whole  day.  The  royal  infant 
could  eat  nothing,  and  by  the  next  morning 
had  died  of  hunger,  and  shrivelled  up  into  a 
mere  bit  of  skin. 

The  terrible  truth  dawned  upon  us  after- 
wards, that  we  had  kept  him  too  constantly 
under  the  hot  air  of  the  glass,  and  thus 
forced  him  to  come  out  of  the  egg  before  his 
proper  time,  when  he  was  unable  to  bite  the 
leaves  so  carefully  got  ready  for  him,  though 
he  did  try  very  hard  at  the  lettuce.  (After 
all,  too,  he  was  not  a  young  Emperor,  but  a 
Poplar  Hawk  moth  caterpillar. — Exchange 
paper. 

"  THEY  SAY." 

No  words  can  condemn  too  strongly  the 
grosser  and  more  malignant  forms  of  back- 
biting and  scandal.  The  ancient  laws,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bor," "  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a 
tale-bearer  among  thy  people,"  are  for  all  time. 
The  Divine  opinion  of  such  conduct  is  con- 
cisely and  judicially  given — for  example,  "Ho 
who  uttereth  slander  is  a  very  fool "  He 
who  goeth  about  as  a  slanderer  revoaloth  se- 
crets ;  but  he  who  is  of  a  faithful  spirit  con- 
cealeth  a  mat  tor"  ;  "  The  words  of  a  tale- 
bearer are  like  sportive  ones,  yet  they  go  down 
into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  body. 

There  is,  however,  a  somewhat  milder  form 
of  this  evil,  of  which  too  ninny  are  more  OT 
less  guilty.  It  appears  in  ♦.he  use  of  the  in- 
significant, sneaking,  half-apologetic  phrase, 
"  They  say — ";  the  sentence  being  generally 
completed  with  something  damaging  to  the 
character  of  the  person  spoken  of.  Several 
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friends  meet  at  an  evening  party,  or  in  the 
street,  when  the  name  of  some  one  not  present 
is  mentioned,  and  forthwith  one  of  the  com- 
pany speaks  quietly,  gently,  and  with  pro- 
fessed sympathy,  or  regret,  or  mild  censure, 
or  solemn  disapprobation  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice  to  the  following  effect :  "  They  say  he  has 
a  great  many  bills  in  the  market,  and  will 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  them."  Or,  "  They 
say  that  his  bankruptcy  was  a  good  thing  for 
him."  Or,  "  They  say  that  he  is  a  perfect  bear 
at  home."  Or,  "  They  say  he  didn't  marry 
the  woman  he  wanted."  Or,  "  They  say  she  is 
very  fond  of  dress,  and  gets  things  unknown 
to  her  husband."  Or,  "  They  say  no  servant 
stays  with  her  longer  than  a  month  ;  they 
can't  bear  her."  Or,  ilThey  say  she  is  not 
what  she  pretends  to  be." 

These  are  fair  average  specimens  of  "  say- 
ings "  that  may  not  perhaps  be  called  slander- 
ous, but  what  are  decidedly  mischievous.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  look  far  for  the  reason  of 
their  use.  Men  believe  evil  of  others  more 
readily  or  more  easily  than  they  believe  good. 
A  late  writer  exposes  this  sad  failing  of  human 
nature  in  the  following  incisive  terms  :  "  How 
comes  it  that  what  evil  men  say  spreads  so 
widely  and  lasts  so  long,  while  our  good,  kind 
words  don't  seem,  somehow,  to  take  root  and 
bear  blossom  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  stony  hearts 
of  mankind  these  pretty  flowers  can't  find  a 
place  to  grow  ?  Certain  it  is  that  scandal  is 
a  good,  brisk  talk,  whereas  praise  of  one's 
neighbor  is  by  no  means  lively  hearing.  An 
acquaintance  grilled,  scored  and  served  with 
mustard  and  cayenne  pepper,  excites  the  ap- 
petite ;  whereas  a  slice  of  cold  friend,  with 
currant  jelly,  is  but  a  sickly,  unrelishing 
meat." 

The  expression  "  They  say — "  is  most  gen- 
erally used  in  retailing  small  bits  of  scandal. 
The  speaker,  in  effect,  says,  "  Now  I  am  not 
responsible  for  this,  I  do  not  vouch  for  its 
truth  ;  but  you  were  speaking  just  now  of 
Smith.  Well,  they  say — "  and  out  comes 
something  not  altogether  to  Smith's  credit. 
Observe,  the  speaker  does  not  wish  to  give 
you  the  unclean  thing  as  from  himself ;  he- 
carries,  as  it  were,  a  pair  of  moral  tongs,  with 
which  he  handles  the  matter,  and  when  he 
has  put  down  the  tongs  he  says,  "I  am  not 
dirty." — Exchange. 

—   Y 

ITEMS. 

The  Planet  Venus  on  December  8th  will  be  in 
superior  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  that  is,  the  cen- 
tres of  the  Earth,  the  Sun  and  Venus  will  lie  in 
nearly  the  same  straight  line.  When  Venus  is 
situated  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun  she  is  then 
said  to  be  in  interior  conjunction  with  the  Sun. 
When  planets  are  iu  conjunction  they  have  the 
same  celestial  longitude,  but  not  necessarily  the 
same  celestial  latitude.  In  the  present  instance  of  the 
conjunction  of  Venus  and  the  Sun,  a  curious  and 


very  rare  planetary  position,  it  is  stated,  will  occur, 
which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  calculators  of 
astronomical  ephemerides.  The  planet  Venus  from 
December  7th  to  the  9th,  and  for  the  space  of  53 
hours,  will  be  concealed  by  the  Sun.  The  daily 
relative  motion  ofdVenus  is  15£  minutes  of  arc,  and 
at  the  instant  of  conjunction  she  will  be  within  48 
seconds  of  arc  from  the  Sun's  centre.  Venus  will 
touch  the  western  edge  of  the  Sun  at  11  o'clock 
and  49  minutes  P.  M.  on  December  6th,  Philadel-  ! 
phia  time,  and  will  emerge  from  behind  the  solar 
disc  at  4  o'clock  and  49  minutes  A.  M.  on  Decem- 
ber 9th.  Of  course  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  1 
Venus  will  not  be  seen  here,  as  the  Sun  will  be 
below  the  horizon  on  both  occasions  ;  but  by  looking 
at  the  two  bodies  through  a  telescope  just  before 
sunset  on  December  6th,  and  just  after  sunrise  on 
December  9th,  Venus  and  the  Sun  will  be  seen 
almost  in  contact.  As  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
bodies  takes  place  at  7  o'clock  and  17  minutes  on 
December,  8th  at  Greenwich,  the  immersion  will  be 
visible  in  EDgland  and  Western  Europe.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  said  to  be  as  rare  as  the  transit  of 
Venus  over  the  Sun's  disc,  which  occurs  only  once 
every  58^  years.  A  transit  of  Venus  which  occurs 
when  the  planet  is  in  inferior  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  will  take  place  in  December,  1874,  and  exten- 
sive preparations  are  now  making  for  its  careful  I 
observation,  and  for  accurate  computation  of  the  1 
distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun. — Ex.  paper. 

The  November  Meteors  were  watched  for  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  ult.,  at  Yale  College,  by  six  : 
observers,  who  counted  153  in  four  hours  and  forty  r 
minutes.  Last  year  the  number  was  much  larger,  , 
and  in  1868  there  were  about  7,000  seen  on  one- 
morning  by  a  party  of  observers.  From  these  ob- 
servations, the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  great; 
meteor  stream  had  this  year  passed  by  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  at  the  time  of  observation  in  11th  mo.i 
This  Ibelt  of  meteoric  matter,  it  has  been  calcula- 
ted, is  about  one  thousand  millions  of  miles  long 
and  fifty  thousand  miles  thick,  spreads  over  about 
one-fourth  of  its  orbit,  and  has  a  velocity  of  onei 
hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour.  The  11th  mo. 
meteors,  it  is  believed,  will  still  be  visible  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  in  smaller  numbers  each  year  untili 
they  disappear  entirely,  to  return  again  with  great 
splendor  in  the  year  1900. 

Exploits  in  Masonry  in  Ancient  Egypt. — Col.  Siii 
Henry  James,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  Pyramids^ 
of  Egypt,  stated  that,  in  the  king's  chamber,  iuv 
side  the  pyramid,  some  of  the  stones  were  30  feet 
long.    These  stones,  weighing  ninety  tons,  were 
not  found  in  Egypt  at  all,  but  were  taken  down  th<i 
Nile,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  and  then  placed  in 
their  present  position,  100  feet  above  the  level  o< 
the  ground.    With  regard  to  their  finish,  thes« 
Syenite  stones  are  the  very  hardest  known,  and  ye 
they  are  so  exquisitely  polished  and  built  in  (t<: 
form  a  casing  for  the  king's  chamber)  with  suclH 
superior  skill,  that  the  finest  sheet  of  tissue  papaB 
could  not  be  inserted  between  two  of  the  stone  J 
and  this  after  the  lapse  of  4,000  years. 

A  Portable  compressed  atmosphere,  similar  tfl 
Q-alibert's  is  carried  by  the  divers  of  the  American 
Submarine  Company,  dispensing  with  all  commuB 
nication  with  the  general  atmosphere,  both  for  thfl 
sustenance  of  life  and  of  combustion  within  then 
lamps.  The  compressed  air  in  the  reservoir  is  als<|| 
by  turning  a  cock,  allowed  to  expaud  into  and  diefl 
tend  a  pair  of  floats  attached  to  the  diving  dressH 
by  which  the  diver  can  ascend  to  the  surface  anil 
float  head  and  shoulders  above  water.  A  charge  if 
air  will  last  under  water  about  four  hours. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  hee  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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THE  INDIANS. 

Before  the  reception  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  our  paper,  many  of  our  friends  will 
probably  have  seen  the  Annual  Report  of 
Commissioner  Parker  in  relation  to  the  In- 
idians.  No  public  document  perhaps  will 
i  possess  more  interest  for  Friends  generally, 
:  than  this  interesting  exposition  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  our  coun- 
try. That  there  has  been  "  no  serious  out- 
break or  demonstrations  of  hostility,  threat- 
ening to  involve  any  tribe  in  a  war  with  the 
Government"  since  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Officer  of  the  Interior,  is  very  gratifying, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  how  threatening 
were  the  aspects  of  affairs  a  few  months  since, 
it  must  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  those 
whose  field  of  labor  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
these  wandering  and  hostile  tribes,  to  note 
the  spread,  even  over  them,  of  the  influence 
of  honest  and  peaceable  principles  such  as 
they  are  endeavoring  to  establish  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

For  tire  information  of  such  as  may  not 
have  seen  Commissioner  Parker's  Report,  we 
re-publish  the  Extracts  selected  therefrom  by 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  PARKER. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  City,  D.  C., 
October  31st,  1870.— Sir :  Since  the  date  of 
the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  our  re- 
lations with  the  various  Indian  tribes  have 
been  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected.  No 
serious  outbreaks  or  demonstrations  of  hos- 
tility, threatening  to  involve  any  tribe  in  war 
with  the  Government,  have  occurred,  and  it 
may  be  truly.asserted  that  quiet  has  generally 
prevailed  among  them.  The  exceptions  are 
very  few,  and  with  these  the  prospect  is  that 
by  judicious  management  a  more  promising 
state  of  affairs  will  exist  in  future. 

THE  PIROAN  MASSACRE. 

The  Commissioner  describes  the  troubles 
with  the  Piegan  Indians,  and  the  summary 
means  adopted  by  Gen.  Sheridan  to  suppress 
them.  He  says:  "As  the  conduct  of  the 
military  on  this  occasion  lias  been  severely 
animadverted  upon  by  part  of  the  public 
press,  and  by  persons  in  an  official  capacity, 
as  well  as  by  private  individuals,  it  is  but 
just  to  the  officer  in  command  that  his  version 
of  the  matter  should  be  received  and  im- 
partially considered.  He  remarks,  in  his  re- 
port to  Gen.  Sherman,  that  of  (he  number 
killed  120  were  able-bodied  men,  and  58 
women  and  children.  That  of  captives  after- 
wards released  there  were  140  women  and 

children ;  and  he  declares  the  belief  that 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  officers  and  men 
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to  save  the  non-combatants,  and  that  the  kill- 
ing of  women  and  children  was  accidental 
and  unavoidable.  Although  the  consequences 
were  deplorable,  yet  they  were  effectual  in 
completelysubduingthe  Indians, and  their  en- 
tire relations  have  since  not  only  been  quiet, 
but  even  solicitous  to  enter  into  arrangements 
for  a  permanent  peace,  and  to  guarantee  their 
good  behaviour  in  future. 

Gen.  Parker  then  says  that  the  smallpox 
has  since  swept  off  many  Piegans,  and  that 
this  dreaded  scourge  not  only  affected  the 
Blackfeet,  but  prevailed  largely  among  the 
Assinaboine,  Gros  Ventre,  and  River  Crow 
tribes  on  the  Missouri  River,  below  Benton. 
The  Department  has  been  active  in  causing 
prompt,  vaccination  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  to 
the  extent  of  the  means  provided  by  Congress, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  calamity  so  disasterous 
will  not  soon  occur  again. 

In  referring  to  the  mission  of  Red  Cloud, 
and  its  results  upon  the  Sioux,  the  Commis- 
sioner says :  Without  repeating  the  com- 
plaints made  by  these  Indians,  and  the  exr 
planation  they  received  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
upon  the  return  of  the  party  Red  Cloud  be- 
came the  most  ardent  and  determined  friend 
of  peace  in  that  couutry,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  exercising  a  good  influ- 
ence among  those  who  are  inclined  to  hostili- 
ties against  the  whites. 

TROUBLES  WITH  THE  UTES. 

The  Utes  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
Territories  are  also  among  the  tribes  with 
whom  our  relations  are  not  as  favorable  as 
could  be  desired.  They  have  always  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  concluded  on 
March  2d,  1868.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  those  bands  that  reside  in  New  Mexico. 
Every  proper  effort  has  been  made  to  induce 
these  bands  to  move  on  the  reservation  set 
apart  in  Colorado  for  their  homes  by  treaty, 
but  to  no  avail.  The  Department  has  adopt- 
ed the  rule  that  the  payment  of  annuities 
under  the  treaty  shall  only  be  made  to  In- 
dians on  their  new  reservations,  but  even  this 
was  ineffectual  to  induce  the  New  Mexico 
bands  to  remove.  They  decline  to  go  there 
for  their  presents,  greatly  as  they  need  them, 
and  insist  that  they  shall  be  given  to  them 
at  their  homes  in  New  Mexico.  The  depart- 
ment having  used  its  persuasive  power  to  in- 
cline them  to  cheerful  compliance  with  treaty 
stipulations  in  this  respect  with  no  avail,  re- 
spectfully -recommend  that  appropriate  legis- 
lation be  asked  of  Congress  to  relieve  the 
Department  and  the  Indians  from  the  un- 
pleasant dilemma  in  which  both  are  involved, 
and  that  authority  be  given  to  settle  the 
bands  in  question  in  some  district  in  New 
Mexico  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  them. 


THE  APACHES  BECOMING  PEACEABLE. 

Many  of  the  Mogollouh,  Mimboes  and  Mes- 
calero  bands  of  Apaches  in  New  Mexico,  that 
have  for  years  caused  so  much  trouble  to  the 
citizens  of  that  Territory,  are  at  present  well 
disposed,  but  few  complaints  being  made 
against  them.  Much  suffering,  however,  pre- 
vails because  of  their  great  destitution  for 
want  of  clothing  and  food.  Unless  they  are 
amply  provided  for  in  these  respects,  and 
placed  upon  a  reservation,  it  is  quite  probable 
they  will  be  compelled  to  supply  their  wants 
and  prevent  starvation  by  depredating  upon 
the  property  of  the  whites,  and  they  may  be- 
come entirely  hostile  in  their  relations  to  the 
Government. 

AFFAIRS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Serious  fears  were  also  felt  in  early  Spring 
that  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes,  as  well  as 
the  Crows  and  Comanches,  in  the  southwest 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  would  take 
to  the  war  path  and  cause  much  trouble. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Cheyennes  did  leave 
the  Agency,  and  it  is  reported  many  of  them, 
perhaps  belonging  entirely  to  the  Dog  Soldier 
band,  with  some  Sioux  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  that  band  for  years,  called  a 
council  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  to 
effect  a  combination  against  the  whites,  buti 
they  evidently  were  unsuccessful  in  their  pur- 
pose.   Most  of  the  Arrapahoes  are  upon  their  j 
reservation,   and  it   is  probable   that  the 
Cheyennes  will  come  in  and  join  them.  They 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  location  ofi 
their  Agency,  and  have  expressed  a  desire 
that  it  should  be  located  about  sixty  miles  • 
further  north,  where  they  could  settle  and  be 
much  nearer  the  buffalo.  Against  the  Kiowas  • 
and  Comanches  there  is  just  cause  of  seri- 
ous complaint,  and  I  think  that  severe  pun 
ishment  should  be  meted  out  to  them  for  the> 
crimes  they  have  committed  in  the  face  of 
solemn  treaty  obligations,  and  the  forbear- 
ance and  kindness  of  the  Government.  They, 
have  been  guilty  during  the  past  year  of  sev- 
eral murders  and  outrages  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  even  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
reservation,  and  have  raided  time  and  again 
into  Texas,  killing  citizens  there,  captur- 
ing women  and  children,  and  stealing  stock, 
and  have  set  at  defiance  the  military,  auda- 
ciously inviting  them  out  to  battle.    The  In-! 
dian  Bureau  is  powerless  to  prevent  these 
raids.    The  spirit  that  prompts  them  is  vic- 
ious and  incorrigible,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  summarily.    These  Indians  claim  to  be 
friendly,  and  assign  as  reason  for  their  cruel- 
ty against  the  citizens  of  Texas,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
hence  they  believe  a  war  upon  them  to  be] 
perfectly  proper.      In   my  judgment  they 
know  better,  and  if  they  do  not,  such  lessons 
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should  be  taught  them  as  will  deter  them 
from  a  renewal  of  their  crimes.  I  know  no 
way  to  check  this  marauding  spirit  except 
to  place  all  of  them  under  the  control  of  the 
military  power,  until  they  shall  have  learned 
to  be  friendly  with  the  whites,  and  shall  have 
satisfactorily  shown  that  they  are  determined, 
in  good  faith,  to  keep  their  solemn  promises 
of  peace,  and  to  respect  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  all  citizens.  I  would  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  cordon  of  military  posts 
on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Chickasaw  country  west- 
wardiy  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  prevent 
their  raiding  into  said  State. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  OSAGE  TRIBE. 

Since  my  report  last  year,  the  Osages  have 
been  in  great  trouble  in  regard  to  the  en- 
croachments of  whites  upon  their  land,  but 
the  difficulties  are  likely  soon  to  be  removed 
and  matters  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  both 
of  themselves  and  settlers.  *  *  *  *  Congress 
should  provide  more  funds  than  have  been 
appropriated  for  their  maintenance  and  es- 
tablishment in  their  new  home  until  the  De- 
partment is  put  in  condition  to  aid  them  by 
the  application  of  the  moneys  realized  from 
such  sale. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGY  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

It  is  claimed  by  persons  who,  doubtless,  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  are  the  only  class  of  men  they  will 
not  molest,  and  to  whose  counsels  alone  they 
will  listen.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Government  should  not 
be  given  to  clergy  of  that  faith  who  may  be 
disposed  to  befriend  this  people  to  enter  upon 
the  work  and  use  their  best  endeavors  to  sub- 
due the  untamed  and  war- like  nature  of 
these  Apaches,  and  to  induce  them  to  aband- 
on their  roving  and  predatory  habits,  to  settle 
down  in  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  to  enter 
into  and  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
whites. 

PROGRESS  OP  CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  the  greater 
number  of  tribes  still  adhere  to  the  customs 
and  manner  of  life  of  their  fathers,  others, 
under  the  practical  workings  of  that  civiliza- 
tion to  which  their  minds  have  been  directed 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Government  and  philan- 
thropists, are  giving  encouraging  evidence  of 
the  practicability  of  their  elevation  to  the  dig- 
nity of  citizenship,  and  that  they  will  sustain 
creditably  that  relation  whenever  they  shall 
assume  it.  In  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  Kansas  are  those  who 
have  already  abandoned  tribal  organization, 
and  taken  upon  themselves  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizens,  and  there  are  others  pre- 
pared for  change.     Another  indication  of 


progress  in  this  direction  is  that  many  are 
asking  for  the  survey  of  their  reservation, 
where  it  is  held  in  common,  and  for  allot- 
ments in  severalty  of  tracts  of  80  or  more 
acres  to  each,  and  in  some  cases  the  work  of 
surveying  is  being  effected  with  this  object  in 
view.  The  policy  of  giving  every  Indian  a 
home  he  can  call  his  own  is  a  wise  one,  as  it 
induces  a  strong  incentive  to  him  to  labor 
and  make  every  effort  in  his  power  to  better 
his  condition.  By  the  adoption,  generally, 
of  this  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
the  Indians  would  be  more  rapidly  advanced 
in  civilization  than  they  would  if  the  policy 
of  allowing  them  to  hold  their  lands  in  com- 
mon were  continued.  The  progress  of  the  In- 
dians, during  the  past  year,  in  education  and 
agriculture,  and  general  industrial  pursuits, 
is  not  very  marked  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  steady.  There  has 
been  an  increased  willingness  to  engage  in 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  a  desire  to  have 
schools  established  among  those  destitute  of 
them,  and  for  these  reasons  additional  assist- 
ance and  facilities  to  carry  on  farming  opera- 
tions and  schools  should  be  furnished  to  those 
who  have  been  to  some  extent  heretofore  pro 
vided  for.  The  policy  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  been  highly  promotive  of  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  tribes  under 
them,  even  at  agencies  for  the  Cheyennes,  Ar- 
rapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanche  tribes,  that 
have  been  so  difficult  to  control  for  years 
past. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S    NEW  POLICY. 

The  Presidential  plan  of  inaugurating  a 
greater  degree  of  honesty  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  by  the  appointment  of 
Friends  to  some  of  the  superintendences  and 
agencies,  has  proven  such  a  success  that  when 
Congress,  at  its  last  session,  prohibited  the  em- 
ployment of  army  officers  in  any  civil  ca] 
ity,  thereby  practically  relieving  those  who 
were  detailed  for  duty  as  Indian  Superinten- 
dents and  Agents,  the  President  at  once  de- 
termined to  still  further  carry  out  the  princi- 
ple by  inviting  other  religious  denominations 
of  the  country  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of 
civilizing  Indians.  By  his  direction,  corres- 
pondence was  opened  with  different  mission- 
ary associations,  explaining  to  them  the  pur- 
pose and  desire  of  the  Government  to  com- 
bine with  the  material  progress  of  the  Indian 
race  means  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  and  if  they  concur  in  the  plan, 
asking  them  to  designate  the  names  of  such 
persons  possessing  good  Christian  characters 
as  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  position  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  Indian  agents,  and 
who  would  at  the  same  time  lend  their  per- 
sonal and  official  influence  to  such  educa- 
tional and  missionary  or  religious  enterprises 
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as  their  societies  might  undertake.  The  plan 
is  obviously  a  wise  and  humane  one.  Under 
political  management  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  annually,  the  Indians  made  but  little 
progress  toward  that  healthful  Christian  civ- 
ilization in  which  are  embraced  the  elements 
of  the  material  wealth  and  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  Indeed,  it  has  seemed 
to  humanitarians  that  the  more  the  Indian 
was  brought  into  contact  with  modern  civil- 
ization the  more  degraded  he  became,  learn- 
ing only  its  vices  and  adopting  none  of  its  vir- 
tues— not  therefore  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  save 
a  dying  race — but  from  the  highest  moral  con- 
viction of  Christian  humanity,  the  President 
wisely  determined  to  invoke  the  cooperation 
of  the  entire  religious  element  of  the  country 
to  help,  by  their  labors  and  counsels,  to  bring 
about  and  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  from  the  expenditure  of  the  munificent 
annual  appropriation  of  money  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  civilization  and  Christianization 
of  the  Indian  race.  Most  of  the  religious  or- 
ganizations promptly  responded,  heartily  fav- 
oring the  proposition,  and  agreeing  to  assist 
in  its  execution.  Men  of  their  designation 
have  been  appointed  agents,  some  of  whom 
have  gone  out  to  their  respective  agencies, 
while  others  are  preparing  to  do  so.  The 
prayers  of  all  good  Christians  will  go  with 
them  that  they  may  succeed  in  the  great  work 
for  which  they  have  been  specially  chosen, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  country  gener- 
ally will  approve  the  course  adopted,  and  give 
it  all  the  support  necessary. 

FOLLOWING  CHRIST. 

Following  Christ  is  a  personal  work  pre- 
ceding all  official  work,  underlying  it,  as  the 
soil  out  of  which  all  official  work  is  to  spring. 
To  follow  Christ  is  to  reproduce  in  ourselves 
his  dispositions,  to  accept  his  ideas  of  life  and 
of  duty,  to  fulfil  his  commands,  and  to  be  in 
union  with  him  by  love  and  sympathy. 

The  servant  of  Christ  has  all  the  instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  work  of  education 
which  philosophy  has,  and  has,  over  and 
above  all  others,  his  own  personal  experience, 
by  reason  of  the  intimate  communion  of  his 
soul  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  power 
by  which  we  are  to  instruct  men  is  not  simply 
the  ordinary  didactic  power.  The  power  by 
which  we  are  to  teach  and  preach  is  not 
simply  the  expository  power  wrhich  any  man 
may  have.  It  is  not  that  which  secular  edu- 
cation may  give.  It  is  that  which  has  been 
wrought  in  us,  distinctively  and  peculiarly 
and  personally.  It  is  that  which  makes  us 
individual,  and  our  experience  individual.  It 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  personality  of 
every  man's  ministry  in  this  world.    And  al- 


though the  resources  of  learning  are  to  be 
availed  of,  although  all  ordinary  causes  are 
to  be  employed  for  ordinary  effects,  we  are 
never  to  forget  that  the  distinctive  and  pecu- 
liar power  of  the  Christian  teacher  or  the 
Christian  worker  lies  in  that  which  has  hap- 
pened between  his  soul  and  God,  and  which 
is  original,  native  to  him,  and  distinctive 
above  that  of  every  other.  For  as  no  two 
persons  are  alike,  so  the  work  of  grace  in  no 
two  hearts  is  alike.  And  every  man  has  a 
teaching  and  a  power  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  man. — Beecher. 

A  LETTER  FROM  ALBERT  L.  GREEN. 
Otoe  Agency,  Neb.,  10th  mo.  28th,  1870. 
To  John  Saunders,  Treasurer  of  the  "  Indian 
Aid  of  Philadelphia :" 

Respected,  Friend, — Box  No.  18  has  been 
duly  received,  and  we  feel  grateful  for  'it. 
The  clothing  was  greatly  needed,  as  many  of 
our  poor  boys  were  nearly  naked,  and  had 
been  making  almost  daily  applications  to  me 
for  something  to  wear. 

The  Indians  have  already  proved  the  util- 
ity of  the  seines  by  catching  a  small  supply 
of  fish,  and  they  exult  in  a  belief  that  they 
can  now  have  fish  whenever  they  want  them. 

Accompanying  this  letter  I  transmit  an 
account  current,  exhibiting  the  condition  of 
our  sanitary  fund  and  accounting  for  all  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  during  the  year.  I 
have  reconsidered  my  proposition  for  an  ad- 
dition to  our  school-house,  and  concluded  to 
defer  making  it  until  spring,  as  the  school- 
room in  its  present  condition  is  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  all  who  will  attend 
during  next  winter,  and  I  trust  that  with  the 
coming  of  spring  our  prospects  of  establishing 
an  industrial  school  will  brighten.  We  feel 
encouraged  with  the  idea  that,  so  soon  as  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  our  Indian  lands  can  be 
authorized  and  effected,  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  abundant  means  for  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  buildings,  and  the  endowment  of 
such  a  school  as  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe 
demand. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  the  Otoes 
will  make  preparations  again  to  start  on  a 
buffalo  hunt.  The  practice  of  taking  an  an- 
nual hunt  is  unquestionably  detrimental  to 
their  advancement  in  civilization ;  and  yet, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be 
bad  policy  to  restrain  them  from  it.  The 
poverty  of  the  tribe,  and  its  present  inability 
to  obtain  meat  in  any  other  way  than  by 
hunting,  render  a  continuance  of  the  custom 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  evident  that  be- 
fore we  effect  so  desirable  a  consummation  as 
the  discontinuance  of  this  practice,  we  must 
labor  to  change  the  circumstances  that  at 
present  render  its  toleration  necessary.  This 
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we  are  endeavoring  to  do.  We  are  supplying 
the  Indians  with  agricultural  implements,  and 
encouraging  them  to  open  farms  of  their  own. 
The  last  eighteen  months  have  wrought  a 
change  in  the  condition,  ideas  and  future 
prospects  of  these  people,  that  astonishes  even 
them. 

The  chiefs  and  leading  men,  who  before  had 
shown  a  determination  that  the  village  sys- 
tem should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  young 
men  should  be  prevented  from  building  lodges 
apart  from  the  villages,  now  see  that  an  en- 
tirely new  policy  has  been  inaugurated,  and 
that  if  they  would  continue  to  be  men  of 
authority,  they  must  not  oppose  themselves 
to  progress.  It  is  not  strange  that  these  old 
chieftains  should  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
prevent  the  young  men  of  their  bands  from 
becoming  farmers. 

They  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  labor 
commands  wealth,  and  wealth  commands 
from  the  multitude,  respect.  They  realize 
that  should  their  braves  succeed  in  becoming 
well- to-do  farmers,  they  will  acquire  a  feeling 
of  independence  that  will  not  permit  them  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  idle  and  thriftless 
chiefs.  And  aside  from  this,  they  feel  that 
all  the  associations  of  their  past  lives,  and  all 
their  ideas  of  social  existence  and  social  hap- 
piness are  connected  with  these  villages.  Raze 
these  villages  to  the  ground,  and  scatter  their 
families  over  these  noble  prairies  wherever 
the  choicest  farms  may  be  found,  and  all  that 
they  have  heretofore  known  of  savage- domes- 
tic life  will  live  only  in  their  memories. 

A  year  ago,  not  one  of  these  Indians  had 
selected  a  claim  or  farm,  and  scarcely  one  of 
them  showed  any  inclination  to  do  so,  for  fear 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  chiefs. 
Now,  the  chiefs  themselves  are  taking  the 
lead  in  the  matter,  although  they  at  first  op- 
posed it.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
village  system  is  doomed,  and  are  exhibiting 
a  willingness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
their  agent,  that  shows  their  appreciation  of 
his  labors,  and  is  very  gratifying  to  him. 

In  order  to  furnish  information  to  those 
who  will  send  clothing  for  the  Indians,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  condition  of  those 
under  my  care,  together  with  their  wants. 

With  heartfelt  regard  for  the"  Indian  Aid 
Association,"  I  am  thy  friend, 

Albert  L.  Green. 


The  chief  vices  of  education  have  arisen 
from  the  one  great  fallacy  of  supposing  thai 
noble  Language  is  a  communicable  trick  of 
grammar  and  accent,  instead  of  simply  the 
i  careful  expression  of  right  thought.  All  the 
virtues  of  language  are,  in  their  roots,  moral ; 
it  becomes  accurate  if  the  speaker  desires  to 


be  true ;  clear,  if  he  speaks  with  sympathy 
and  a  desire  to  be  intelligible  ;  powerful,  if  he 
has  earnestness  ;  pleasant,  if  he  has  sense  of 
rhythm  and  order.    *    *  * 

No  man  is  worth  reading  to  form  your 
style,  who  does  not  mean  what  he  says  ;  nor 
was  any  great  style  ever  invented  but  by 
some  man  who  meant  what  he  said.  Find 
out  the  beginner  of  a  great  manner  of  writing, 
and  you  have  also  found  the  declarer  of  some 
true  facts  or  sincere  passions  :  and  your  whole 
method  of  reading  will  thus  be  quickened, 
for,  being  sure  that  your  author  really  meant 
what  he  said,  you  will  be  much  more  careful 
to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  he  means. — Rut- 
hin. 


ARE    BUSINESS    MEN    INDIFFERENT    TO  RE- 
LIGION ? 

"  In  these  days  of  religious  indifference"  is 
an  expression  we  have  heard  publicly  given, 
but  which  we  cannot  accept  as  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  American  people. 
The  men  and  women  of  to  day,  we  believe,  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  great  and  life-giving 
realities  of  that  religion  which  has  come  to  us 
through  the  life,  character  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  there  never  was  a 
time  when  so  deep  an  interest  wTas  felt  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  spiritual  needs  as  now  , 
never  a  time  when  men  closely  occupied  with 
the  cares  of  active  life  were  more  ready  to 
converse  upon  religious  topics,  or  more  desir- 
ous to  listen  to  words  of  sound  Christian  in- 
struction, than  at  the  present  time. 

But  these  are  not  the  days  when  the  depth 
of  religious  interest  may  be  shown  or  proved 
by  the  slate  and  pencil,  with  the  numbers  of 
sudden  converts  here  and  there  reported, 
either  through  the  public  press,  or  from  the 
pulpits,  the  result  of  long  continued  44  pro- 
tracted meetings"  as  formerly  held. 

Now  the  individual,  personal  responsibility 
is  felt.  Men  think  soberly  and  act  sensibly 
upon  these  all-important  matters,  holding  in 
firm  belief  the  fact  that  the  religious  life  is 
one  of  continuous  growth  ;  not  spasmodic,  or 
nervously  uneven  and  irregular,  but  steady 
and  trne,  guarding  and  guiding  our  every- 
day experiences. 

As  an  argument  to  attempt  to  prove  this 
charge  of  indifference,  the  accusation  is  made 
that  business  men  are  worldly, that  they  are 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  Business  men  must  be  earnestly  de- 
voted to  their  cares  aud  responsibilities  if 
they  do  their  duty.  The  obligations  of  busi- 
ness demand  attention  and  devotedness  in 
order  to  insure  success.  Religion  and  busi- 
ness have  in  the  past  been  regarded  by  some 
persons  as  inherently  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  idea  has  prevailed  that  with  the  rising  of 
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the  sun  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  close  of  the 
quiet  evening,  religious  thought  and  medita- 
tion must  have  perfect  sway,  but  with  the 
early  first  week-day  morning  these  must  be 
laid  aside — with  the  "  best  suit"- — not  again 
to  be  disturbed  until  the  six  days  of  busy 
work  shall  have  passed  away.  The  integrity 
of  a  business  man  was  once  spoken  of  lightly 
to  one  who  was  inquiring  regarding  his  re- 
sponsibility. "  But,"  said  the  inquirer,  "  I 
thought  he  must  be  all  right ;  he  is  a  member 
of  our  church."  "Well,  we  know  all  about 
that,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  he  is  one  who 
never  lets  his  religion  interfere  with  his  busi- 
ness." 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pulpit 
to  encourage  business  men  to  a  faithful  and 
prompt  performance  of  their  duties,  at  the 
same  time  giving  to  them  as  a  foundation 
to  work  upon  a  positive,  religious,  Christian 
faith,  based  upon  sound  wisdom  and  practical 
thought,  which  they  can  take  with  them  into 
the  counting-room  or  workshop,  and  which 
shall  be  to  them  the  true  and  never-deceiving 
compass  to  guide  their  daily  and  hourly  trans- 
actions with  each  other.  Then  shall  religion 
and  business  go  hand  in  hand.  Then  shall 
the  business  man  faithfully  and  happily  serve 
his  Gocl  and  his  fellow-men,  and  as  worldly 
success  follows—the  result  of  his  hard  work 
— his  mind  and  heart  will  not  only  dwell 
upon  the  duties  of  this  life,  thanking  his  kind 
and  loving  Father  for  the  blessings  with 
which  his  path  has  been  surrounded,  but 
from  his  very  soul  he  will  look  with  confi- 
dence and  cheerful  trust  into  the  future,  and 
reflect  upon  the  promised  realities  of  the  eter- 
nity which  awaits  him. —  Christian  Register. 



Never  utter  a  word  anywhere  which  you 
would  be  ashamed  to  speak  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  refined  woman  or  the  most  religious 
man.  Try  this  practice  a  while,  and  you  will 
soon  have  command  of  yourself. — RaWs  Jour- 
nal of  Health. 


DECISION. 

There  are  few  things  more  painful  to  en- 
dure, or  more  detrimental  to  success,  than  an 
irresolute,  undecided,  vacillating  state  of 
mind.  There  are  persons  who  have  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  yet  appear  to  be  the  contin- 
ual sport  of  circumstance  or  impulse.  Anx- 
ious and  fearful  of  mistakes,  they  hold  their 
minds  in  an  ever-trembling  balance  between 
opposing  choices,  and  though  suffering  pain 
in  their  suspense,  and  shame  in  their  irreso- 
lution, seem  utterly  incapable  of  arriving  at 
any  definite  determination.  Even  purposes 
already  formed  are  often  surrendered,  when 
a  new  train  of  thought  magnifies  the  difficult- 
ies and  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  first  de- 


cision, and  many  excellent  designs  are  thus 
abandoned,  and  much  good  frustrated  by  the 
want  of  a  firm  decision  of  character.  Such 
irresolution  is  to  be  ever  hanging  dependent- 
ly  on  the  judgment  of  others.  The  senti- 
ments of  a  friend  or  the  ridicule  of  an  enemy 
are  sufficient  to  melt  away  what  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  firmest  resolve,  and  inter- 
course with  various  persons  of  different  no- 
tions reduces  the  vacillating  mind  to  an  im- 
potent state  of  perplexity. 

Much  of  this  indecision  proceeds  from  pe- 
culiarity of  constitution.  There  is  something 
in  the  physical  construction  of  certain  per- 
sons which  induces  a  mental  energy  and  sta- 
bility that  others  lack.  A  decided  majority 
of  those  who  are  noted  for  their  decisiveness 
of  character,  also  possess  vigorous  physical 
powers,  enabling  them  to  endure  the  labor  or 
hardships  necessary  to  effect  their  objects. 
Yet  the  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
— that  some  resolute  and  determined  charac- 
ters are  found  united  with  feeble  frames — 
should  prevent  any  one  from  despairing  on 
this  account  of  improving  their  powers  of  de- 
cision. Certainly  a  strong  physique  by  no 
means  secures  this  valuable  element,  and  in- 
stances are  not  rare  where  strength  of  body 
and  feebleness  of  will  are  united.  There  is 
frequently  a  sort  of  obstinacy  of  temper,  er- 
roneously called  decision,  but  which,  proceed- 
ing not  from  the  convictions  of  judgment  or 
reason,  but  from  the  mere  vanity  of  authority 
or  love  of  self-assertion,  deserves  only  cen- 
sure. Extreme  confidence  in  one's  own  wis- 
dom may,  and  often  does  exist,  where  there 
is  the  least  foundation  for  it,  and  conceit  is 
far  more  reprehensible  than  indecision.  In- 
deed, one  chief  requisite  for  obtaining  a  wise 
decision  of  character,  is  to  hold  the  mind  free 
to  receive  new  light  from  every  source,  and 
read}''  upon  sufficient  grounds  to  alter  or  re- 
voke its  resolves.  A  willingness  to  hear  and 
weigh  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  to  receive 
any  information  bearing  on  it  with  gladness, 
even  from  those  whose  judgment  may  be  in- 
ferior, is  essential.  But  after  gaining  all  the 
helps  that  can  aid  the  judgment,  the  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  must  at  last  rest  upon 
ourselves  alone.  We  should  never  shirk  it, 
or  throw  it  upon  others,  or  delay  it  by  timid 
hesitancy,  would  we  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  manhood. 

There  is  another  and  very  important  means 
whereby  a  decision  of  character  can  be 
strengthened.  That  is  by  carrying  every  de- 
cision into  immediate  and  energetic  action. 
More  fail  in  this  than  in  the  previous  work- 
ing of  the  mind.  They  exercise  the  indepen- 
dent judgment  necessary  to  form  correct  de- 
cisions, often  thinking  laboriously  and  success- 
fully, but  when  this  is  done,  and  the  choice 
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made,  they  think  the  work  is  accomplished, 
when,  in  fact,  they  haye  only  prepared  the 

'  way  to  begin  it.  They  are  dealing  in  ideas, 
when  they  should  be  dealing  with  realities. 

;  It  is  well,  when  the  judgment  has  really  de- 
cided any  wise  course,  to  commit  ourselyes  to 
it  in  some  marked  way  that  shall  oblige  us  to 
carry  it  forward.  Delay  in  such  cases  is  al- 
ways dangerous,  and  frustrates  much  of  the 
good  that  would  otherwise  be  accomplished. 
The  intellectual  process  of  arriving  at  right 

.  conclusions  must  be  coined,  as  it  were,  into 

'  the  solid  gold  of  practical  action  before  it  can 
claim  any  intrinsic  value.  Those  are  ad- 
mirable characters  who  most  perfectly  unite 

.  thought  and  action,  and,  welcoming  all  helps, 
conscientiously  bring  their  best  powers  of 
judgment  to  bear  upon  their  decisions.  Hav- 
ing deliberately  formed  their  conclusions, 
they  proceed  to  carry  them  into  practical  ac- 
tion, with  immediate  and  vigorous  endeavor. 
Courage,  perseverance  and  endurance,  are 
all  needed  to  form  such  characters,  and  are 
all  in  their  turn  strengthened  by  every  decis- 
ion wisely  made  and  firmly  executed. — Ex- 
change Paper. 

CAUSELESS  DIVISIONS. 

Any  system  appears  the  more  distinct  from 
all  others,  when  provided  with  a  distinct,  reg- 
ular, technical  phraseology,  like  a  corporate 
body,  with  its  coat  of  arms  and  motto.  By 
|  this  means,  over  and  above  all  the  real  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  exist,  a  fresh  cause 
t  of  opposition  and  separation  is  introduced 
among  those  who  would,  perhaps,  be  found, 
if  their  respective  statements  were  candidly 
explained,  to  have  in  their  tenets  no  real 
.  ground  of  disunion.     Xor  will  the  conse- 
quences of  such  divisions  be  as  trifling  as 
their  causes,  for  when  parties  are  once  firmly 
.  established  and  arrayed  against  each  other, 
their  opposition  will  usually  increase  ;  and 
thedifferences  between  them,  which  were  origi- 
nilly  little  more  than  imaginary,  may  in 
time  become  serious  and  important.  Expe- 
rience would  seem  to  teach  us  that  the  tech- 
j  nical  terms  that  were  introduced  professedly 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  heresies  as 
i  they  arose,  did  but  serve  rather  to  multiply 
\  heresies.    This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  as 
!  scientific  theories  and  technical  phraseology 
i  gained  currency,  party  animosity  raged  the 
i  more  violently.    Those  who,  having  raagni- 
f  fied  into  serious  evils  by  injudicious  opposi- 
tion, heresies  in  themselves  insignificant,  ap- 
[  pealed  to  the  magnitude  of  those  evils  to  prove 
that  their  opposition  was  called  for;  like  un- 
skillful physicians,   who,  when  by  violent 
remedies  they  have  aggravated  a  trifling  dis- 
ease into  a  dangerous  one,  urge  the  violence 


of  the  symptoms  which  they  themselves  have 
produced,  in  justification  of  their  practice. — 
Whately. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  loss  of  your  dear  little  girl  has  enlist- 
ed my  sympathies  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Ah  !  what  short-sighted  mortals  we  are.  How 
frail  is  the  tenure  of  our  earthly  happiness  .' 
And  how  little  we  think  in  the  time  of  health 
and  prosperity,  that  sickness  and  adversity 
may  be  very  near.  But  the  ways  of  Divine 
Providence  are  all  in  wisdom,  and  "  He  doth 
not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children 
of  men,"  because  it  is  any  pleasure  to  Him. 
It  is  in  order  to  advance  our  happiness  that 
He  sends  or  permits  afflictions  to  come  upon 
us.  Thus, 

14  When  Heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free. 
And  earth's  enchantment  end, 

He  takes  the  most  effectual  means, . 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend," 

or  relative,  or  darling  child. 

In  copying  Jesse  Kersey's  testimony  con- 
cerning his  wife,  I  find  this  statement :  "  One 
of  our  children  died  with  the  dysentery :  and 
on  this  occasion  I  witnessed  the  solid  and  pas- 
sive state  of  her  mind.  She  did  not  appear 
to  be  moved  from  her  general  state  of  com- 
posure and  quiet  resignation.  She  afterwards 
saw  the  deaths  of  eight  other  of  her  children, 
and  in  all  these  cases  she  never  appeared  to 
lose  her  judgment,  or  be  in  any  degree  dis- 
qualified for  paying  them  the  necessary  and 
proper  attention.  I  felt  thankful  that  she 
was  so  well  supported  amidst  all  these  serious 
trials  ;  but  she  said  she  did  not  consider  their 
deaths  as  an  accident — the  removal  of  her 
children  was  all  in  wisdom,  she  said,  and  or- 
dered by  Him  who  does  all  things  for  the 
best ;  and  therefore  it  was  her  duty  to  be  re- 
signed. And  this  was  the  cause  why  she  was 
prepared  to  part  with  all  those  dear  objects 
of  affection,  without  a  murmur." 

So  George  F.  White  said,  "  I  feel  and  know 
that  all  things  are  wisely  ordered."  "  A 
sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground"  unnoticed 
by  Divine  Providence,  nor  i$  an  innocent 
child  translated  to  heaven  but  in  perfect  wis- 
dom. Oh!  could  our  mental  vision  become 
so  clear  as  in  all  things  to  see  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  gracious  Father  in  all  His 
dispensations,  it  might  tend  to  settle  many  of 
our  anxieties  in  this  lite,  ami  reconcile  us  to 
those  privations  and  disappointments  which 
are  dispensed  to  us  in  wisdom  ;  and  we  should 
better   understand   the   apostolic  doetriue, 
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' '  Now  no  chastening  at  the  present  seemeth 
to  be  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet,  afterwards,  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness 
to  them  that  are  (patiently)  exercised  there- 
by." Oh  !  may  you  possess  your  souls  in  this 
holy  patience,  and  bow  low  in  submission  to 
Him  who  wounds  to  heal,  and  kills  the  life 
of  self,  that  He  may  make  alive  in  that 
which  never  dies. 

But  here  let  me  close,  with  the  lively  hope 
that  these  light  afflictions  are  working  for 
you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory ;  and  that  as  earthly  treasures  are 
removed,  heavenly  riches  will  more  and  more 
abound. 


I  believe  thou  hast  attained  to  such  a  state 
of  quiet,  humble  acquiesence  in  all  the  dis- 
pensations of  Divine  Providence,  that  come 
life  and  health,  come  sickness  and  death,  it 
would  be  to  thee  all  one.  Still,  I  hope  for 
thy  restoration  to  the  comforts  of  a  healthful 
tabernacle  while  here.  The  changes  and  re- 
movals within  the  circle  of  thy  family  con- 
nexions within  a  short  time,  or  a  few  years 
past,  are  often  the  subject  of  my  thoughts, 
especially  when  the  mental  eye  looks  over 
subjects  and  circumstances  that  have  varied 
thy  probationary  travel,  since  my  interest 
has  been  more  closely  interwoven  with  the 
family.  Poor  !  the  now  lonely  and  ex- 
ercised subject  of  affliction.  I  would  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  be  the  instrument  of 
alleviating  his  trials.  But  though  I  often 
look  towards  him  and  feel  for  him,  nothing 
has  arisen  in  my  mind  to  put  on  paper  and 
send  to  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ever- 
lasting Father  had  invited  his  return  to  his 
house,  before  this  afflictive  stroke,  and  that 
he  had  arisen,  and  was  on  his  way  thither. 
My  spirit  often  saluted  his,  though  silently, 
in  what  I  felt  an  increasing  nearness  of 
brotherly  love.  May  the  promised  Comforter 
hold  him  in  His  paternal  care,  and  sanctify 
all  events  to  his  furtherance  in  the  way  of 
life  and  salvation.  Perhaps  it  is  all  in  con- 
summate wisdom  that  his  bosom1- companion 
is  taken  away.  May  resignation  and  calm 
acquiesence  in  providential  superintendency, 
more  and  more  abound  in  his  mind,  and 
faithfulness  and  dedication  crown  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.. 
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Note. — Several  limes  we  have  appealed  to 
delinquent  subscribers  to  pay  their  arrears ; 
but  as  quite  a  number  have  not  responded 


thereto,  -we  notify  such,  that  unless  prompt 
payment  is  made  or  a  satisfactory  excuse 
rendered,  the  paper  will  be  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  the  present  month. 

The  New  Volume  commences  3d  mo.  4th, 
1871.  Terms  : — To  all  subscribers  receiving 
the  Friends'  Intelligencer  through  the  Post 
Office,  $2.50,  if  paid  in  advance  or  by  the 
21st  of  Fifth  month.  No  clubs.  Any  Friend 
sending  us  the  names  of  ten  subscribers  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
free.  The  Agent  would  add  :  Let  all  these 
names  and  the  remittance,  come  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  delivery, 
our  Philadelphia  subscribers  will  be  charged 
$3.00  as  heretofore. 


DIED. 

BORTON. — On  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  1870, 
Jemima,  daughter  of  Pemberton  and  the  late  Anna 
W.  Borton,  in  her  26th  year  ;  a  member  of  Evesham 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


,    INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room, 
Race  St.,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  16th  inst.,  at' 
2  o'clock.  John  Saunders,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS 

Within  the  limits  of  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting, 
agreed  upon  11th  mo.  21st,  1870,  as  follows  : 
Hopewell,  the  first  First-day  in  7th  and  10th  mos. 
Winchester,       "  "  6th  and  12th  " 

Back  Creek,       "  "  4th  and  9th  " 

Ridge,  last         "         4th  and  9th  " 

Fairfax  Ct.  House,  first  "  4th,  7th  and  10th  " 
Alexandria,  "      "     3d,  6th  and  9th  " 

Washington,  last    "     4th,  7th  and  12th  " 

All  at  11  o'clock,  A.M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  mo.  18.  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"     25.  Washington,  D.C.,  11  A.M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing will  meet  on  Sixth- day  afternoon,  12th  month 
16th,  at  4  o'clock.  Wi.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  of  management  will  meet  in  Library 
Room  on  Fourth-day  evening,  12th  mo.  14th,  at  8 
o'clock.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


THE  INDIANS. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Indian  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Race  street,  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon.  Twelfth  month  16th,  1870,  at  3  o'clock. 
(The  Representative  Committee  meets  in  the  morn- 
ing of  same  day.) 

2t  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PECTINATELLA  MAGNIFICA. 
By  dr.  j.  g.  hunt. 

This  rather  imposing  name  is  not  found  in 
the  common  literature  of  Church  or  State, 
nor  among  the  terms  men  use  in  their  daily 
politics  or  business,  but  we  employ  it  to  des- 
ignate a  very  little  animal  belonging  to  the 
aquatic  Polyzoa,  and  family  Plumatellidse. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  Polyzoa  are  many 
animals  living  in  colonies  more  or  less  inti- 
mately connected,  yet  each  individual  having 
a  distinct  life  of  its  own,  and  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity to  obtain  food  in  order  to  nourish  its 
own  independent  existence.  Pecten  is  the 
Latin  word  for  comb,  and  Pectinatella  means 
a  little  comb,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
beautiful  plume  of  tentacula  crowning  the 
animal  resembles  somewhat  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

This  polyp  is  quite  rare  and  local,  and  we 
know  only  two  places  in  which  it  may  be 
found.  Elsewhere  than  in  this  country  it  has 
not  been  detected.  For  many  years  we  have 
found  it  in  one  place,  in  a  sluggish  stream, 
incrusting  dead  sticks,  and  forming  masses, 
sometimes  quite  small,  but  often  several 
:  pounds  in  weight.  We  brought  home  one  of 
the  smaller  colonies,  and  put  it  in  a  clean 
glass  jar  of  water,  and  a  spectacle  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  lasting  several  days,  was  presented 
for  observation  and  careful  study.  Each 
i polyp  is  about  as  long  as  one  line  on  this 
printed  page  is- broad,  and  inhabits  a  trans- 
iparent  case,  into  which  it  retracts  for  protection 
when  alarmed.  But  it  is  when  in  active  mo- 
ition,  searching  the  still  waters  for  its  daily 
food,  that  we  obtain  the  best  view  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  are  most  impressed  with  the  beauty 
lof  its  organization.  Indeed,  color  and  life, 
form  and  motion  and  beauty,  are  loved  by  all 
^mankind,  because  they  are  realities,  and  form 
the  alphabet  of  a  language  understood  by  men 
in  all  nations.  We  cannot  give  them  up  for 
fragments  of  theories  we  so  often  hear  dropped 
from  men's  lips  on  empty  ears,  so  longingly 
waiting  to  hear  the  truth. 

When  the  Pectinatella  is  feeding,  it  pro- 
trudes quite  beyond  the  end  of  its  case.  We 
see  about  sixty  tentacula  surrounding  its 
j  mouth,  and  these  organs  are  arranged  in  two 
irows,  along  the  margin  of  a  membrane  shaped 
ike  a  horseshoe.    Moreover,  each  tentaculum 
a  ciliated  or  lined  with  a  double  row  of  hair- 
ike  filaments,  which  lash  the  water  in  cease- 
I 'ess  motion,  creating  currents  which  bear  the 
bod  to  the  mouth  of  the  animal.    Nature  haw 
leniod  the  Pectinatella  the  ability  to  go  about 
n  quest  of  food  ;  so  she  has  the  oyster  ;  but  to 
•oth  are  given  a  wonderful  compensation, 
W\Z. :  these  lashing  but  noiseless  cilia  that  not 
Inly  draw  the  food  from  a  distance,  but  have 


a  selecting  power  to  reject  all  except  that  fit 
for  nutrition. 

Below  these  tentacula,  the  animal  is  one  di- 
gestive sack,  bent  near  the  middle  on  itself, 
so  that  the  posterior  end  finds  an  exit  through 
one  side  of  the  upper  end  of  its  case,  near  the 
tentacular  crown.    Every  motion  of  swallow- 
ing can  be  seen.    A"  morsel  of  matter  is  per- 
ceived coming  in  the  circling  current.  It 
enters  the  outspread  tentacula  like  a  flash  of 
light,  and  is  as  quickly  hurled  back  into  the 
onsweeping  tide ;  it  was  not  wanted  by  the 
animal.    But  what  delicacy  and  quickness  of 
selection,  what  wonderful  and  sleepless  vigi- 
lance over  all  things  that  enter  its  digestive 
sack !    Perhaps  we  might  imitate  the  Pectina- 
tella with  profit !    We  observe  another  frag- 
ment being  sucked  onward  by  its  cilia.  It 
too  touches  a  million  fingers,  and  they  pro- 
nounce it  good.    Down  it  goes,  in  under  the 
epiglottis  into  the  ciliated  oesophagus,  down 
still  into  a  stomach,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
sharp  curve  in  the  bod}r  of  the  animal ;  here 
a  strong  peristaltic  contraction  takes  place, 
but  little  valves  close  up  the  passage  down 
which  the  morsel  has  descended,  and  it  is 
driven  along  the  curved  tube  into  another 
stomach,  where  its  further  digestion  is  quickly 
completed.    It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  witness 
the  introduction  of  alimentary  material  inside 
any  organization  it  is  designed  to  nourish. 
Familiar  as  we  are  with  these  facts,  wTe  can- 
not witness  such  organic  records  of  the  un- 
written "annals   of  God,"  without  feeling 
deeply  instructed.     They  seem,  often,  like 
revelations  coming  from  an  unknown  land — 
a  land  truly  unknown  to  most,  but  so  full  of 
unchanging  truth  and  visible  realities,  as  to 
promise  greater  and  other  compensations  be- 
yond. 

The  stomach  of  our  little  animal  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  organ.  Three  nearly  trans- 
parent coats  form  the  walls  of  that  cavity, 
and  the  inner  one,  like  the  corresponding  coat 
in  the  human  stomach,  has  different  otiti  s  as- 
signed to  its  different  parts.  One  portion  is 
equivalent  to  the  liver,  and  gives  out  a  Liquid 
which  helps  in  the  solution  of  the  food  :  an- 
other part  grasps  the  alimentary  matter  with 
an  hour-glass  contraction,  and  hurries  it  along 
the  canal. 

The  animal  has  no  lungs,  nor  blood- vessels • 
Its  respiration  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  water.  Its  blood  Hows 
along  a  cavity  enclosing  the  digestive  canal, 
and  in  channels  permeating  every  tentaoulum. 
We  are  too  far  down  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tion now,  to  expect  to  meet  with  red  blood 
globules.  These  elements  of  blood  arc  found 
only  necessarily  associated  with  pulmonary 
respiration,  but  the  blood  of  our  polyp,  and 
of  entire  tribes  of  these  humbler  members  of 
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the  animal  world,  is  rich  in  organizable  pro- 
toplasm, which  we  detect  as  granules  innu- 
merable floating  in  their  bodies.  And  it  is 
this  germinal  matter  or  organizable  proto- 
plasm in  their  transparent  blood  that  builds 
up  their  wonderful  bodies  and  repairs  injuries, 
often  after  the  most  astonishing  mutilations; 
and  all  this  without  one  red  blood  corpuscle. 
The  books  tell  us  that  blood  is  composed  of  a 
clear  liquid,  having  in  it  great  numbers  of 
red  globules,  and  our  ideas  are  formed  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  our  all-searching  lenses  show 
that  even  in  human  blood  that  clear  liquid  is 
loaded  with  protoplasmic  granules  analagous 
to  those  in  the  blood  of  our  polyp,  each  one 
having  a  life-history,  and  capable  of  working, 
in  the  aggregate,  great  changes  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  our  organs  or  repair  of  tissues,  and 
perhaps  of  spreading,  in  certain  conditions, 
the  germs  of  contagious  or  epidemic  diseases. 

All  these  functions  in  our  little  polyp, — di- 
gestion, circulation,  &c,  are  co-ordinated 
throngh  the  agency  of  a  nervous  system, 
whose  solitary  ganglion  is  lodged  near  the 
oesophagus,  and  sends  off  filaments  so  delicate, 
the  eye  is  baffled  in  following  them  to  their 
destination. 

Muscular  filaments,  reduced  here  to  their 
ultimate  fibrils,  clear  as  glass,  expand  and 
contract  with  all  the  inexpressible  poetry  of 
motion,  drawing  the  animal  out  from  its  case 
to  obtain  food,  or  retracting  it  within  when 
danger  threatens,  and  filling  the  mind  with 
thoughtful  wonder  at  their  amazing  delicacy, 
and  yet  perfect  adaptation  of  function. 

The  reproduction  of  Pectinatella  is  chiefly 
by  budding ;  a  singular  link  of  connection 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  doubt- 
less another  process  occurs  dnring  the  life- 
history  of  the  animal. 

This  budding  is  of  two  kinds.  In  one 
way  the  gemma  are  developed  outside  the 
parent  cells,  and  remain  attached  to  the 
polyp,  and  in  growing,  form  the  comppund 
animal.  These  attached  buds  are  developed, 
therefore,  earliest  in  the  season.  But,  after 
Pectinatella  has  enjoyed  its  graceful  and  happy 
life  through  the  summer,  and  feels  the  water 
to  be  growing  colder,  buds  of  another  kind 
grow  off  from  the  animal,  and  swim  freely  in 
its  abdominal  cavity,  and  often  several  may 
be  observed  at  one  time  in  different  stages  of 
development.  These  gemma,  or  ova,  escape 
from  the  parent  through  an  aperture  near 
the  tentacular  crown,  and  as  they  contain 
much  air  in  their  structure,  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and.  become  attached  to  sticks 
or  to  other  bodies.  It  is  quite  probable  these 
free  ova  are  the  means  provided  to  carry  the 
life  of  the  fragile  creature  over  the  winter 
season,  in  order  that  it  may  reappear  in  the 
coming  summer.     Their  structure  is  very 


beautiful.  No  pencil  can  draw  such  delicate 
tracery— no  words  convey  an  idea  of  such 
surpassing  beauty.  How  vain  the  attempt  to 
make  a  few  dead  syllables  interpret,  to  others, 
the  hidden  beauties  and  secret  mysteries  of 
either  animal  or  spiritual  life.  Such  things 
cannot  be  written  or  spoken.  We  may  point 
where  the  shadows  fall,  but  such  realities  can 
be  fully  understood  only  when  the  soul  is 
kindled  within,  and  feels  the  brotherhood  of 
life  which  they  proclaim. 

The  centre  of  each  ovum  is  circular,  and  of 
a  clear  golden  color.  Its  surface  is  marked 
all  over  with  regular  hexagonal  lines,  sug- 
gesting the  comparison  of  a  microscopical 
honey-comb.  This  centrepiece  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  rim  of  faintest  chocolate  color,  and 
delicate  six-sided  prisms,  with  their  ends  rest- 
ing on  the  central  portion,  make  up  the  rim. 
Now  a  structure  similar  to  these  hexagonal 
prisms  is  to  be  found  in  the  shell  of  our  com 
mon  oyster,  and  as  these  polyps  belong,  with 
the  oyster,  to  the  mollusca,  it  is  curious  to 
find  this  structural  link  between  them. 

Hundreds  of  these  winter  eggs  are  attached 
to  the  sides  of  our  glass  jar,  and  we  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  rare  sight  of  multitudes 
hatching  out  while  under  observation.  The 
egg  splits  open  around  the  margin  of  the  rim 
and  divides  into  two  equal  but  unlike  parts 
and  we  behold  the  young  polyp,  not  bigger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin,  with  its  tentacula  all 
spread  out,  yet  cradled  securely  between  the 
valves  of  the  egg,  which  still  adhere  like  am 
pie  shields  to  protect  the  new  life  from  harm 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Pectinatella 
ever  sleeps.  We  have  watched  it  in  the 
quiet  night,  as  well  as  in  the  day,  and  it  was 
always  in  motion.  In  common  with  many 
other  animals,  sleep  seems  not  to  be  for  it  a 
physiological  necessity.  And  this  is  not 
strange.  The  human  medulla  oblongata 
never  sleeps.  In  the  first  act  of  respiratory 
existence,  that  portion  of  our  nervous  system 
wakes  up  to  its  special  respiratory  function 
and  if  life  lasts,  it  may  not  slumber  for  an 
hundred  years. 

We  have  found  our  reward  in  studying- a 
little  our  beautiful  polyp,  set  in  motion  by 
that  wonderful  force  we  call  life,  and  have  ven 
tured  to  ask  others  to  partake  of  the  harvest 

11th  mo.,  1870. 


Too  much  is  not  asserted  when  we  say  tha 
the  exigencies  of  fashion  destroy  more  women 
than  the  pressure  of  toil  or  sorrow.  Th 
blind  obedience  to  the  behest  of  fashion  which 
now-a-days  so  largely  obtains,  works  a  greate 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  woman's  nature 
a  greater  injury  to  her  physical  and  mental 
not  to  say  her  moral  constitution,  than  the 
hardships  of  comparative  poverty. 
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LECTURE  BY  CHARLES  SUMNER, 
BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  LYCEUM. 
(Continued  from  page  637  ) 

The  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  natural.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  so 
long  as  we  continue 

"  to  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Had  he  remained  successful  to  the  end,  and 
died  peacefully  on  the  throne,  his  name 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  encouragement 
to  dishonesty  and  crime.  By  treachery  with- 
out parallel,  breaking  repeated  promises  and 
his  oath  of  office,  he  was  able  to  trample  on 
the  Republic.  Taking  his  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  after  long  exile,  the  ad- 
venturer made  haste  to  declare  his  exulta- 
tion in  regaining  his  country  and  all  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  with  the  ejaculation, 
"  The  Republic  has  done  me  this  good  !  let 
the  Republic  receive  my  oath  of  gratitude, 
my  oath  of  devotion  !"  and  next  he  pro- 
claimed that  there  was  nobody  to  surpass 
him  in  determined  devotion  "to  the  defence 
of  order  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public." Good  words  these.  Then  again, 
when  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  a  man- 
ifesto to  the  electors  he  gave  another  pledge, 
►  announcing  that  he  "  would  devote  himself 
(altogether,  without  mental  reservation,  to  the 
*  establishment  of  a  Republic,  wise  in  its  laws, 
honest  in  its  counsels,  great  and  strong  in  its 
facts,"  and  he  volunteered  further  words, 
•binding  him  in  special  loyalty,  saying  that 
the  "  should  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  leave 
r.to  his  successor,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
power  strengthened,  liberty  intact,  real  pro- 
gress accomplished."  How  these  plain  and 
unequivocal  engagements  were  openly  broken 
you  shall  see. 

Chosen  by  the  popular  voice,  his  inaugura- 
tion took  place  as  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, when  he  solemnly  renewed  the  engage- 
ments already  assumed.  Ascending  from  his 
seat  in  the  Assembly  to  the  tribune,  and 
holding  up  his  hand,  he  took  the  following 
>ath  of  office  :  "  In  the  presence  of  God,  and 
1  before  the  French  people,  represented  by  the 
i National  Assembly,  I  swear  to  continue 
faithful  to  the  Democratic  Republic  one  and 
I  ndivisible,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties 
Iphich  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  me." 
This  was  an  oath.  Then,  addressing  the 
| Assembly,  he  said:  "The  suffrages  of  the 
j,  lation  and  the  oath  which  I  have  just  taken, 
1  prescribe  my  future  conduct.  My  duty  is 
raced.  I  will  perform  it  as  a  man  of  honor." 
1  \.gain  he  attests  his  honor.  Thru,  after  de- 
served tribute  to  his  immediate  predecessor 
it  mhI  rival,  General  Cavaignac,  on  his  loyalty 
1  »f  character,  and  that  sentiment  of  duty 
[  vhich  he  declares  to  be  "  the  first  quality  in 


the  chief  of  a  State,"  he  renews  bis  vows 
to  the  Republic,  saying,  "  We  have,  citizen 
representatives,  a  great  mission  to  fulfill ;  it 
is  to  found  a  Republic  in  the  interest  of  all  ;" 
and  he  closed  amidst  cheers  for  the  Republic. 
And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  oath  of  office  and 
this  succession  of  most  solemn  pledges,  where 
he  twice  attested  his  honor,  he  had  hardly 
become  President  before  he  commenced  plot- 
ting to  rr>ake  himself  Emperor,  until  at  last, 
by  violence  and  blood,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  Republic,  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  obligations  of  gratitude  and  duty, 
as  well  as  by  engagements  in  such  various 
form  The  Empire  was  declared.  Then  fol- 
lowed his  marriage,  and  a  dynastic  ambition 
to  assure  the  crown  for  his  son. 

Early  in  life  a  conspirator  against  kings, 
he  now  became  a  crowned  conspirator  against 
republics.  The  name  of  Republic  was  to 
him  a  reproof,  while  its  glory  was  a  menace. 
Against  the  Roman  Republic  he  conspired 
early;  and  when  the  Rebellion  waged  by 
Slavery  seemed  to  afford  opportunity,  he 
conspired  against  our  Republic,  promoting 
as  far  as  he  dared  the  independence  of  the 
Slave  States,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Mexican  Republic  setting  up  a 
mock  Empire.  In  similar  spirit  has  he  con- 
spired against  German  unity,  whose  just 
strength  promised  to  be  a  wall  against  his 
unprincipled  ambition. 

This  is  but  an  outline  of  that  incompara- 
ble perfidy,  which,  after  a  career  of  seeming 
success,  is  brought  to  a  close.  Of  a  fallen 
man  I  would  say  nothing  ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  ex- 
posed. Pie  was  of  evil  example,  extending 
with  his  influence.  To  measure  the  vastness 
of  this  detriment  is  impossible.  In  sacrific- 
ing the  Republic  to  his  own  aggrandizement, 
in  ruling  for  a  dynasty  rather  than  the  peo- 
ple, in  subordinating  the  peace  of  the  world 
to  his*  own  wicked  ambition  for  his  boy,  he 
set  an  example  of  selfishness,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  his  triumph  was  mankind  corrupted 
in  its  judgment  of  human  conduct,  'reaching 
men  to  seek  ascendancy  at  the  expense  of 
duty,  he  demoralized  not  only  France,  but 
the  world.  Unquestionably  part  of  this  evj] 
example  was  his  falsehood  to  the  Republic. 
Promise,  pledge,  honor,  oath,  were  all  viola- 
ted in  this  monstrous  treason.  Never  in  his- 
tory was  greater  turpitude.  Unquestionably 
he  could  have  saved  the  Republic,  but  he 
preferred  his  own  exaltation.  As  1  am  ■ 
Republican,  and  believe  republican  institu- 
tions for  the  good  of  mankind,  I  cannot  par- 
don the  traitor.  The  people  of  France  are 
ignorant;  he  did  not  care  to  have  them  edu- 
cated, for  their  ignorance  was  his  strength. 
With  education  bestowed  by  him,  the  Kepub- 
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lie  would  have  been  assured.  And  even 
after  the  Empire,  had  he  thought  more  of 
education  and  less  of  his  dynasty,  there 
would  have  been  a  civilization  throughout 
France  making  war  impossible.  Unquestion- 
ably the  present  war  is  his  work,  instituted 
for  his  imagined  advantage.  Bacon,  in  one 
of  his  remarkable  apothegms,  tells  us  that 
"  Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  man's  house, 
on  fire,  though  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
egg."  Louis  Napoleon  has  set  Europe  on 
fire  to  roast  his. 

Beyond  the  continuing  offence  of  his  public 
life,  I  charge  upon  him  three  special  and 
unpardonable  crimes  :  first,  that  violation  of 
public  duty  and  public  faith,  contrary  to  all 
solemnities  of  promise,  by  which  the  whole 
order  of  society  was  weakened  and  human 
character  was  degraded  ;  secondly,  disloyalty 
to  republican  institutions,  so  that  through 
him  the  Republic  has  been  arrested  in  En- 
rope;  and  thirdly,  this  cruel  and  causeless 
war  of  which  he  is  the  guilty  author. 

Of  familiar  texts  in  Scripture,  there  is 
one  which,  since  the  murderous  outbreak, 
has  been  of  constant  applicability  and  force. 
You  know  it :  "  All  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword;"  and  these  words 
are  addressed  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
France  took  the  sword  against  Germany,  and 
now  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore.  Louis  Na- 
poleon took  the  sword,  and  is  naught.  Al 
ready  in  that  coup  d'etat  by  which  he  over- 
threw the  Republic  he  took  the  sword,  and 
now  the  Empire,  which  was  the  work  of  his 
hands,  expires.  In  Mexico  again  he  took 
the  sword,  and  again  paid  the  fearful  pen- 
alty, while  the  Austrian  Archduke,  who, 
yielding  to  his  pressure,  made  himself  Em- 
peror there,  was  shot  by  order  of  the  Mexi- 
can President,  an  Indian  of  unmixed  blood. 
And  here  there  was  retribution,  not  only 
for  the  French  Emperor,  but  far  beyond.  I 
know  not  if  there  be  invisible  threads  by 
which  the  present  is  attached  to  the  distant 
past,  making  the  descendant  suffer  even  for  a 
distant  ancestor,  but  I  cannot  forget  that 
Maximilian  was  derived  from  that  very 
family  of  Charles  V.,  whose  conquering  gen- 
eral, Cortes,  stretched  the  Indian  Guatimo- 
zin  upon  a  bed  of  fire,  and  afterwards  execu- 
ted him  on  a  tree.  The  death  of  Maxi- 
milian was  tardy  retribution  for  the  death  of 
Guatimozin.  And  thus  in  this  world  is  wrong 
avenged,  sometimes  after  many  generations. 
The  fall  of  the  French  Emperor  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  same  retribution  which  is  so  con- 
stant. While  he  yet  lives,  judgment  has  begun. 

If  I  accumulate  instances,  it  is  because 
the  certainty  of  retribution  for  wrong,  and 
especially  for  the  great  wrong  of  war,  is  a 
lesson  of  the  present  duel  to  be  impressed. 


Take  notice,  all  who  would  appeal  to  war, 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  is  overtaken.  The  ban 
may  fall  tardily,  but  it  is  sure  to  fall. 

Retribution  in  another  form  has  already 
visited  France ;  nor  is  its  terrible  vengeance 
yet  spent.    Not  only  are  populous  cities,  all 
throbbing  with  life  and  filled  with  innocent 
households,  subjected  to  siege,  but  to  bom- 
bardment also,  being  that  most  ruthless  trial 
of  war,  where   non-combatants,  including 
women  and  children,  sick  and  aged,  share 
with  the  soldier  his  peculiar  perils,  and  suffer 
alike  with  him.    All  are  equal  before  the 
hideous  shell,  crashing,  bursting,  destroying, 
killing,  and  changing  the  fairest  scene  into 
blood- spattered  wreck.    Against  its  vengeful 
slaughterous  descent  there  is  no  protection 
for  the  people,  nothing  but  an  uncertain 
shelter  in  cellars,  or,  it  may  be,  in  the  com- 
mon sewers.    Already  Strasbourg,  Toul,  and 
Metz  have  been  called  to  endure  this  indis- 
criminate massacre,  where  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons  ;  and  now  the  same  fate 
is  threatened  to  Paris  the  beautiful,  with  its  i 
thronging  population  counted  by  the  million. 
Thus  is"  the  ancient  chalice  which  France 
handed  to  others  now  commended  to  her  own 
lips.    It  was  France  that  first  in  history 
adopted  this  method  of  war.     Long  ago, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  it  became  a  favorite ;  but; 
it  has  not  escaped  the  judgment  of  history., 
Voltaire,  with  elegant  pen,  records  that  "  this 
art,  carried  soon  among  other  nations,  served  I 
only  to  multiply  human  calamities,  and  more' 
than  once  was  dreadful  to  France,  where  it  i 
was  invented."    [Voltaire,  "  Siecle  de  Louis.< 
XIV.,"  chap  14.)     The  bombardment  of! 
Luxemberg  in  1683  drew  from  Sismondi,  al-: 
ways  humane  and  refined,  words  most  of! 
which  are  applicable  to  recent  events.  "  Lou- 
is XIV.,"  he  says,  "  was  the  first  to  put  in i 
practice  the  atrocious  method,  newly  invent- 
ed, of  bombarding  towns,    *    *    *    of  at-; 
tacking,not  fortifications,  but  private  houses, 
not    soldiers,   but    peaceable  inhabitants, 
women  and  children,  and  of  confounding 
thousands  of  private  crimes,  each  one  of 
which  would  cause  horror,  in  one  great  pub- 
lic crime,  one  great  disaster,  which  he  re- 
garded only  as  one  of  the  catastrophes  of 
war."    (Sismondi,  "  Histoire  des  Frangais," 
Tome  xxv.    p.  452  )    Again  is  the  saying 
fulfilled,  "  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword." 

Thus  is  history  something  more  even  than 
philosophy  teaching  by  example ;  it  is  ser^ 
mon  with  argument  and  exhortation.  The 
simple  record  of  nations  preaches ;  and 
whether  you  regard  reason  or  the  affections 
it  is  the  same.  If  nations  were  wise  or  hu 
mane,  they  would  not  fight. 
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Vain  are  lessons  of  the  past  or  texts  of 
prudence  against  that  spirit  of  War  which 
finds  sanction  and  regulation  in  International 
Law.  While  I  speak,  the  two  champions 
still  stand  front  to  front,  Germany  exulting 
in  victory,  but  France  in  no  respect  submis- 
sive. The  duel  still  rages,  although  one  of 
the  champions  is  pressed  to  earth,  as  in  that 
earljr  combat,  where  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
so  eminent  in  chivalry,  thrust  his  dagger 
into  the  nostrils  of  his  fallen  foe,  and  then 
dragged  his  dead  body  off  the  field.  History 
now  repeats  itself,  and  we  witness  in  Ger- 
many the  very  conduct  condemned  in  the 
famous  French  knight. 

The  French  Emperor  was  the  aggressor. 
He  began  this  fated  duel.  Let  him  fall, — 
but  not  the  people  of  France.  Cruelly  al- 
ready have  they  expiated  their  offence  in  ac- 
cepting such  a  ruler.  Not  always  should 
they  suffer.  Enough  of  waste,  enough  of 
sacrifice,  enough  of  slaughter  have  they  un 
idergone.  Enough  have  they  felt  the  ac- 
.  cursed  hoof  of  war. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now,  that,  after  the  capit- 
ulation at  Sedan,  there  was  a  double  mis- 
jtake :  first,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  which, 
•  as  magnanimous  conqueror,  should  have 
•proposed  peace  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  part 
tqf  tho  Republic,  which  should  have  declined 
ito  wage  a  war  of  Imperialism.  With  the 
capitulation  of  the  Emperor  the  dynastic 
^question  was  closed.  There  was  no  longer 
pretension  or  pretext,  nor  was  there  occasion 
ifor  war.  The  two  parties  should  have  come 
ffto  aa  understanding.  Why  continue  this 
i terrible  homicidal,  fratricidal,  suicidal  com- 
fbat,  fraught  with  mutual  death  and  sacrifice? 
■  Why  march  on  Paris  ?  To  what  end  ?  If 
ifor  the  humiliation  of  France,  then  must  it 
Sbe  condemned. 

r  In  arriving  at  terms  of  peace,  there  are  at 
[Least  three  eruditions  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  the  interest  of  civilization,  and  that 
pfcbe  peace  may  be  such  in  reality  as  in  name, 
mnd  not  an  armistice  only, — three  postulates 
(which  stand  above  all  question,  and  dorni- 
jpaate  this  debate,  so  that  any  essential  depar- 
ture from  them  must  end  in  wretched  failure. 

The  first  is  the  natural  requirement  of 
Germany,  that  there  shall  be  completest 
guarantee  against  future  aggression,  consti- 
tuting what  is  so  well  known  among  us  as 
f*  Security  for  the  Future."  Count  Bismarck, 
(with  an  exaggeration  hardly  pardonable,  al- 
leges more  than  twenty  invasions  of  Ger- 
many by  France,  and  declares  that  these 
must  be  stopped  forever.  Many  or  few,  they 
hnust  be  stopped  forever.  The  second  condi- 
tion to  be  regarded  is  the  natural  require- 
ment of  France,  that  the  guarantee,  while 
Sufficient,  shall  be  such  as  not  to  wound  need- 


lessly the  sentiments  of  the  French  people, 
or  to  offend  any  principle  of  public  law.  It 
is  difficult  to  question  these  two  postulates, 
at  least  in  the  abstract.  Only  when  we  come 
to  the  application  i3  there  opportunity  for 
difference.  The  third  postulate,  demanded 
alike  by  justice  and  humanity,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  rule  by  which  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  barbarous  duel  shall  be  pre- 
vented. It  will  not  be  enough  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  for  Germany  ;  there  must  be  a 
guarantee  for  civilization  itself. 

On  careful  inquiry,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
these  can  be  accomplished  in  one  way  only, 
which  I  will  describe,  when  I  have  first 
shown  what  is  now  put  forward  and  discussed 
as  the  claim  of  Germany,  under  two  differ- 
ent heads,  indemnity  and  guarantee. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  The  Independent. 
LITERARY  GENEROSITY. 

Perhaps  nothing  which  is  happening  in  this 
year  of  wonders  ha3  a  finer  or  more  pathetic 
significance  than  the  following  fact,  which  we 
have  seen  but  casually  referred  to  in  the  public 
prints.  We  allude  to  the  simultaneous  move- 
ment among  the  literary  and  scientific  socie- 
ties of  Germany  to  do  what  they  can  to  com- 
pensate Strasbourg  for  the  destruction  of  its 
famous  library  by  the  guns  of  Germany.  It 
appears  from  a  communication  by  Professor 
Hurst  in  the  College  Courant  that  these  Socie- 
ties are  already  contributing  "of  their  collec- 
tions toward  the  foundation  of  a  new  library 
at  Strasbourg.  The  Frankfort  Society  for 
History  and  Antiquity  has  set  the  example, 
by  placing  all  its  publications  at  the  disposal 
of  the  University  and  City  of  Strasbourg." 
The  academies,  universities,  and  societies  in 
other  parts  of  Germany  are  following  this  ex- 
ample. The  Annalen  der  Typographic  calls 
upon  the  university  and  rich  libraries  of 
Leipsig,  the  German  Book  Printers'  Society, 
the  Borsen-Verein  of  the  German  Book  Trade, 
and  the  greatest  German  publishing  houses, 
to  aid  in  replacing  a  loss  which  falls  upon 
Strasbourg  not  only,  but  upon  the  whole 
world  of  learned  men.  To  degrade  this  ex- 
quisite movement  of  courtesy — this  generous 
effort  of  a  noble  intellectual  sorrow  over  an 
intellectual  calamity  which  it  seeks  to  atone 
for — by  attributing  it  to  the  vulgar  prompt- 
ings of  a  mere  political  lust  would  be  at  once 
false,  unjust,  and  mean.  No.  This  beautiful 
deed  is  inspired  by  no  selfish  Germanic  Spirit  j 
but,  rather,  by  that  high  and  intonating  sen- 
timent of  literary  sympathy  before  which  all 
national  barriers  are  leveled  to  the  ground. 
The  entire,  republic  of  letters  feels  the  wound 
given  to  it  by  the  catastrophe  at  Strasbourg ; 
and  the  Germanic  portion  of  this  republic. 
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with  an  uncalculating  magnanimity,  hastens 
to  staunch  the  wound  for  which  it  confesses 
itself  in  some  vicarious  way  responsible.  Here, 
indeed,  is  courtesy  as  high  as  anything  in  ro- 
mance. Moreover,  does  not  an  incident  like 
this  flash  upon  us  with  startling  clearness 
the  truth  that  civilization  now  has  possessions 
too  choice  to  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of  war  ; 
and  that,  when  a  nation  is  ready  to  rebuild 
with  one  hand  what  it  has  just  destroyed  with 
the  other,  it  is  proof  that  civilization  is  ripe 
for  some  mode  of  settling  its  controversies  less 
brutal  and  less  bungling  than  this  of  rifles  and 
bombs  ? 

Physical  science  alone  can  never  make  a 
man  educated ;  even  the  formal  sciences,  in- 
valuable as  they  are  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  reasoning  powers,  cannot  in- 
struct the  judgment ;  it  is  only  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  which  can  accomplish 
this.  And  if  habitually  removing  such 
knowledge  from  the  course  of  our  studies,  we 
exercise  our  thoughts  and  understanding  ex- 
clusively on  lower  matters,  what  will  be  the 
result,  but  that  when  we  come  to  act  upon 
these  higher  points,  in  our  relations  as  citi- 
zens and  as  men,  we  shall  act  merely  upon 
ignorance,  prejudice  and  passion  ?  For  no- 
tions of  moral  good  and  evil  of  some  sort  or 
other  we  must  have;  and  so  also  we  can 
hardly  help  having  some  notions  about  polit- 
ical good  and  evil ;  but  if  we  take  no  pains 
that  these  notions  shall  be  true  and  good, 
what  will  our  lives  be  but  a  heap  of  folly  and 
of  sin  ?  And  if  these  merely  scientific  or 
literary  institutions  appear  to  us  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  instruction,  if,  having  learnt  all 
that  they  can  teach  us,  the  knowledge  so 
gained  shall  hide  from  us  our  moral  igno- 
rance, and  make  us  look  upon  ourselves  as 
educated  men,  then  they  will  be  more  than 
inefficient  or  incomplete  ;  they  will  have  been 
to  us  positively  mischievous. — Dr.  Arnold. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  GREENFIELD. 
[BY  A  DAUGHTER  OP  RICHARD  D.  WEBB,  DUBLIN.] 

As  through  dissolving  views  we  roam, 
We,  travellers,  know  not  whence  we  come, 

Or  whither  we  are  bound  ; 
A  moving  tent  our  only  home, 
Above  us  a  mysterious  dome, 

A  world  of  wonders  round. 
And  often,  while  we  journey,  rise 
Deep  questionings  and  vague  surmise 

On  all  we  hear  and  see  ; 
We  probe  the  earth,  we  pierce  the  skies, 
We  gaze  into  each  ether's  eyes, 

To  learn  our  destiny. 

Some  walk  in  doubt  and  in  dismay,  \ 
Some  hear  strange  melodies,  they  say, 

•    As  from  an  unknown  shore  ; 
And  others  are  content  to  play, 
And  gather  flowers  beside  the  way, 
And  scarcely  think  of  more. 


And  some  have  gained  a  little  height, 
Whence  they  perceive  a  glimmering  light, 

Where  purer  is  the  air  ; 
They  tell  us  that  beyond  the  night 
The  heavens  appear  serene  and  bright, 

The  prospect  passing  fair. 
But  hand  in  hand  we  still  move  on, 
Not  quite  uncertain  nor  alone, 

With  loved  companions  near, 
Till  one  we  fondly  deemed  our  own 
Is  in  an  awful  moment  gone, 

And  all  grows  dim  and  drear. 
Then  from  a  dark  and  silent  land, 
Stretching  our  empty  groping  hand, 

With  bursting  hearts  we  pray, 
And  wildly,  passionately  demand 
Of  Him  we  cannot  understand 

A  single  guiding  ray. 
Oh,  sometimes  it  would  seem  indeed 
Our  hungry  hearts  are  forced  to  feed 

On  stones  for  living  bread  ; 
The  staff  we  leaned  on  proves  a  reed, 
And  we  are  given  at  sorest  need 

A  pillared  cloud  instead. 
And  yet  we  feel  our  Father  must 
Be  infinitely  wise  and  just, 

And  infinitely  kind  ; 
He  will  forgive  our  want  of  trust ; 
He  knows  our  frame,  that  we  are  dust, 

And  nearly  deaf  and  blind. 
And  surely  He  who  placed  us  here, 
Though  we  perceive  Him  not,  is  near. 

And  pities  all  our  pain  ; 
And  surely  He  will  make  all  clear 
One  blessed  day,  and  dry  each  tear, 

And  join  our  hands  again. 
July,  1862.  —  The  National  Standard. 

From  The  Independent. 
THE  TRUE  FAITH. 
[Inscribed  to  one  ivho  shows  it  by  his  works.'} 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BURLEIGH. 

I  deem  his  faith  the  best 
Who  daily  puts  it  into  loving  deeds 
Done  for  the  poor,  the  sorrowing,  the  oppressed — 

For  theSM  are  more  than  creeds  ; 
And,  though  o'erblinded  reason  oft  may  err, 
The  heart  that  loves  is  faith's  interpreter. 

The  schoolman's  subtle  skill 
Wearies  itself  with  vain  philosophies 
That  leave  the  world  to  grope  in  darkness  still, 

Haply,  from  lies  to  lies  ; 
But  whoso  doeth  good  with  heart  and  might 
Dwells  in  and  is  made  jojful  by  the  light. 

One  hand  outreached  to  man 
In  helpfulness,  the  other  clings  to  God, 
And  thus  upheld  he  walks,  through  time's  brie 
span, 

In  ways  that  Jesus  trod  ; 
Taught  by  His  Spirit,  and  sustained  and  led, 
That  life,  like  His,  by  love  is  perfected. 

Such  faith,  such  love  are  thine  1 
Creeds  may  be  false — at  best,  misunderstood  ; 
But  whhso  reads  the  autograph  divine 

Of  Goodness  doing  good 
Need  never  err  therein  :  come  life,  come  death, 
It  copies  His — the  Christ  of  Nazareth  ! 


Everything  we  add  to  our  knowledge 
adds  to  our  means  of  usefulness. 
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WEATHER  RHYMES. 

The  old  settlers  of  New  England  preserved 
some  of  the  old  English  rhymes  and  prophe- 
cies of  coming  weather.  Some  of  them  are 
curious,  if  not  correct.  Some  of  them  are  so 
often  found  true  as  to  be  now  considered  al- 
most infallible. 

When  the  glow-worm  lights  her  lamp, 
Then  the  air  is  always  damp. 
If  the  cock  goes  crowing  to  bed, 
He's  sure  to  rise  with  a  wet  head. 
When  black  snails  do  cross  your  path, 
Then  black  clouds  much  moisture  hath. 
When  the  peacock  loudly  bawls, 
Soon  we'll  have  both  rain  and  squalls. 
When  ye  see  the  gossamer  flying, 
Then  be  sure  the  air  is  drying. 

A  rosy  sunset  presages  good  weather  ;  a 
-i  ruddy  sunrise  bad  weather. 

A  bright  yellow  sky  in  the  evening  indi- 
cates wind  ;  a  pale  yellow  sky  in  the  evening- 
indicates  wet. 

A  neutral  gray  color  at  evening  is  a  favor- 
able sign  ;  in  the  morning,  an  unfavorable 
one. 

The  clouds,  if  soft,  undefined,  and  feathery, 
betoken  fine  weather. 

Deep,  unusual  hues  in  the  sky,  indicate 
•  wind  or  storm.    More  delicate  tints  bespeak 
fair  weather. 

A  rainbow  in  the  morning, 
Gives  the  shepherd  a  warning. 

That  is,  if  the  wind  be  easterly  ;  because  it 
shows  that  the  rain-cloud  is  approaching  the 
observer. 

If  at  sunrising  or  setting  the  clouds  appear 
of  a  lurid  red  color,  extending  nearly  to  the 
j  zenith,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  storms  and  gales  of 
v  wind. 

If  the  moon  shows  like  a  silver  shield, 
Be  not  afraid  to  reap  your  field  ; 
But  if  she  rises  haloed  round, 
Soon  will  we  tread  on  deluged  ground. 
A  rainbow  at  night,  is  the  sailor's  delight. 
This  adage  may  also  be  a  good  sign,  pro- 
!  vided  the  wind  be  westerly,  as  it  shows  that 
the  rain-clouds  are  passing  away  : 

When  rooks  liy  sporting  in  the  air, 
It  shows  that  windy  storms  are  near. 
The  evening  red  and  the  next  morning  gray, 
Are  certain  signs  of  a  beautiful  day. 

The  Human  Hand. — The  human  hand  is 
so  beautifully  formed,  it  has  so  fine  a  sensi- 
bility, that  sensibility  governs  its  motions  so 
correctly,  every  effort  of  the  will  is  answered 
so  instantly,  as  if  the  hand  itself  were  the 
seat  of  that  will ;  its  actions  are  so  free,  so 
powerful  and  yet  so  delicate,  that  it  seems  to 
possess  a  quality  instinct  in  itself,  and  we  use 
it  as  we  draw  our  breath  each  moment,  un- 
consciously, and  have  lost  all  recollection  of 
he  feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts  of  its  first 


e  xercise,  by  which  it  has  been  perfected.  In 
the  hand  are  twenty-nine  bones,  from  the 
mechanism  of  which  result  strength,  mobility 
and  elasticity.  On  the  length,  strength,  mo- 
tion and  mobility  of  the  thumb  depends  the 
power  of  the  hand,  its  strength  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  fingers.  Without  the  fleshy 
ball  of  the  thumb,  the  power  of  the  fingers 
would  avail  nothing,  and  accordingly,  the 
large  ball  formed  by  the  muscles  of  the  thumb 
is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  human 
hand. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Hottest  Autumn  on  Record. 

REVIEW"  OF  THE  WEATHER,' ETC., 
ELEVENTH  MONTH. 

1869. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of| 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day — 
Snow,  including  very  slight 

falls,  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
ETC. 


1869. 


18  70. 


Mean  temperature  of  11th 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital,  141.27  deg.  146.25  deg. 
Highest  point  attainedduringj 


month  161.00 

Lowest  do.        do.        do.  29.00 


3.72  in. 


67.00  " 
32.00  " 
2.10  in. 


Rain  d'iring  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month, 

being  for  4  current  weeks 

for  each  month.,  j  1094 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  11th  j 

month  for  the  past  eighty-one  years. ...  143.41  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that; 

entire  period,  1849     50.50  44 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that) 

entire  period,  1793,  1837,  1842  '38.00  44 

autumn  temperatures. 
Mean    temperature   of  the  three  fall i 

months  of  1869   53.70  41 

Mean    do       do       do     1870    58.95  44 

Average   of  the   fall  temperatures  for 

the  past  eighty-one  years   54.79  14 

Highest   fall   mean   occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  the  present  fear       58.95  M 

Lowest    do     do       1827   49.33  14 


1869. 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN, 

Totals  for  first  six  mouths  of 

each  year  26.27 

Seventh  mouth   2.88 

Eighth  month   1.28 

Niuth  month   3.25 

Tenth  month   6*32 

Eleventh  mouth   3.72 


1870. 

!5.43  h 

3.M  • 

6.11  " 

6.32  4 

3.86  " 

2.1ii  • 


Totals   43.72  44       46.79  44 

It  may  bo  well  to  remind  our  rtidtttl  that  tbo 
above  caption  of  the  44  lltttst  AntWHUi  on  A\  •<  r</,M 
was  preceded  by  one  thr*»e  months  earlier,  eutitled 
44  The  Hottest  Summer  on  Record." 
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It  is  true,  however,  as  regards  the  Fall  months, 
their  aggregate  was  equalled  within  a  fraction  of  a 
degree  in  the  year  1866,  though  then  preceded  by  a 
summer  rather  below  the  eighty  one  years'  average. 
The  autumn  means  have  reached  58  degrees  but  four 
times  during  that  long  period. 

This  excees  of  heat  will  be  made  more  apparent 
by  the  following  comparison  of  temperatures  in 
their  respective  years  . 

1869.  1870. 

Sixth  month   73.62  deg.   77.21  deg. 

Seventh  month   76.54   "     80.61  " 

Eighth  month   76.30    "      78.82  " 

Ninth  month   67.33    "     70.50  " 

Tenth  month   52  50   "      60.12  " 

Eleventh  month   41.27    "     46.25  " 

Aggregating  through  the  whole  six  months 
nearly  twenty-six  degrees  excess  of  heat  over  last 
year  ! 

With  all  this  mild  weather  we  have  had  some 
slight  touches  of  winter.  On  the  11th  we  note 
"First  ice  of  the  season — in  the- city  nearly  one- 
eight  of  an  inch  thick."  On  the  19th  quite  a  brisk 
snow  storm  prevailed,  lasting  some  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ;  the  crystal  flakes  came  with  such  force 
as  almost  to  blind  those  who  were  on  the  streets. 
The  house-tops  and  streets,  being  entirely  dry  soon 
had  a  white  garb,  but  about  noon  the  sun  sud- 
denly burst  forth,  and  soon  every  vestige  of  the 
storm  had  disappeared. 

In  reference  to  Rain,  we  have  heard  many  and 
oft-repeated  complaints  about  the  scarcity  of  rain, 
and  yet  a  glance  at  the  above  exhibit  shows  a  de- 
crease of  only  about  three  inches  during  the  entire 
eleven  months,  while  a  gratifying  decrease  of 
deaths  (122)  has  taken  place,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  mouth  of  last  year.      J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.,  3,  1870. 

"  It  is  the  chance  felicities  in  minor  things 
which  are  so  pleasant  in  a  journey." 

"It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  journey  of 
life ;  pleasure  falls  into  no  plan." 


I  T  EMS. 
In  a  recent  address  delivered  by  the  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Fountain  Society,  he  informs  that 
there  are  thirty-one  drinking  fountains  erected  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  wayfarer  may 
slake  his  thirst  with  pare  Schuylkill  water.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  erection  of  these  fountains  has 
been  a  means  of  correcting  the  evil  of  intemperance 
by  furnishing  the  laboring  population  with  the  free 
use  of  water,  and  that  some  of  the  establishments 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  have  been  closed 
in  consequence.  These  fountains  also  make  provi- 
sion for  horses  and  dogs,  and  by  these  means  pre- 
vent much  suffering  to  those  useful  animals.  They 
are  certainly  an  important  aid  to  temperance  socie- 
ties and  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, and  are  important  missionaries  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  reform. 

Natukal  Ink. — Dr.  Newman,  writing  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Methodist,  says  :  "  Some  of  the  Califor- 
nia geysers  are  very  remarkable.  What  is  known 
as  the  '  Steamboat  Geyser '  is  an  opening  two  feet 
in  diameter,  out  of  which  steam  rushes,  sounding 
like  a  high  pressure  seven-boiler  boat  b;o^ing  off 
steam.  The  old  guide  had  placed  a  long  iron  whis- 
tle so  that  the  steam  rushes  through  it,  and  by  a 
slight  movement  it  sounded  like  a  locomotive  whis- 
tling to  clear  the  track.  The  people  of  California 
have  a  fancy  to  call  certain  curious  things  after  his 


Satanic  majesty.  Between  Ogden  and  Sacramento 
there  is  the  '  Devil's  Slide'  and  the  '  Devil's  Bridge,' 
hence  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  here  the  1  Devil's 
Punch-Bowl,'  over  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
unknown  depth.  The  contents  are  thrown  up  three 
feet  high,  in  a  state  of  great  ebullition,  are  semi- 
liquid,  blacker  than  ink,  and  are  used  as  ordinary 
writing-fluid.  After  standing  for  awhile  in  a  bottle, 
a  thick,  black  sediment  is  formed.  Upon  paper 
or  cloth  the  liquid  is  indelible.  As  the  cauldron  is 
of  unknown  depth,  and  ever  full  to  overflowing, 
large  quantities  might  be  exported.  It  is  ink  mixed 
by  the  hand  of  Nature.  The  temperature  is  195 
deg.  Fahrenheit.  Near  it  is  a  spring  so  acid  that, 
with  a  little  sugar  mixed  with  the  water  thereof, 
it  makes  a  delicious  lemonade,  and  as  such  it  is 
given  to  the  guests  at  the  hotel  as  a  '  cooling  bever- 
age.' Lemonade  from  the  rocks  may  sound  queer, 
but  '  facts  are  stranger  than  fiction.'  " 

Wateb  proof  Starch, — A  patent  has  recently 
been  taken  out  in  France  for  the  preparation  of  a 
finish,  or  starch,  for  vegetable  tissues,  yarns, 
cloths,  etc.,  which  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and 
which,  therefore,  when  once  applied,  will  remain 
through  several  successive  washings.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  articles  in  question  are  properly  starched 
and  then  passed  at  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  de- 
grees,-through  a  bath  of  chloride  of  zinc,  by  means 
of  which  such  a  change  is  produced  in  the  fibre 
and  the  starch,  that  the  latter  resists  the  action  of 
water  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  A  bath  of 
three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  water, 
may,  it  is  said,  be  used  instead  of  that  of  chloride 
of  zinc.  The  liquid  is  to  be  placed  in  a  trough,  in 
which  a  revolving  barrel  is  immersed,  almost  to  its 
axis,  and  above  which  is  a  roller  which  is  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction  bv  the  turning  of  the  lower 
one.  Between  the  two  the  material  to  be  impreg- 
nated is  passed,  being  moistened  from  below  by  the 
bath,  and  in  passing  between  the  two,  receiving  the 
necessary  pressure.  If  the  material  be  heavy  the 
barrel  lies  entirely  in  the  bath,  and  a  pair  of  rollers 
fixed  above  it  is  used  to  press  out  the  superfluous 
liquid.  The  articles  are  carried  directly  from  the 
trough  into  running  water,  from  which  they  are  to 
be  removed,  pressed  out  and  dried. 

A  Chkap  Galvanic  Batteby  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  which,  it  is  stated,  can  de- 
compose water  and  ignite  charcoal.  The  mode  of 
construction  is  to  break  the  stems  of  six  tobacco 
pipes  close  to  the  bowls,  and  close  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  each  bowl  with  sealing  wax  ;  get  six 
small  toy  tumblers,  about  half  an  inch  in  height ; 
put  in  each  a  cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and 
place  in  each  pipe  bowl  a  thin  slip  of  platinum  foil, 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  connect  it  with  the  zinc  of 
the  next  cell  with  platinum  wire  ;  fiil  the  pipe 
bow's  with  nitric  acid  and  the  tumblers  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  and  the  battery  is  complete. 
In  case  the  platinum  cannot  be  obtained,  copper 
may  be  substituted.  This  battery  is  in  imitation 
of  the  famous  battery  made  by  Faraday  out  of  a 
common  thimble. 

Some  may  know  the  story  of  the  first  weeping 
willoiv,  introduced  into  England  by  the  poet  Pope, 
who  found  one  twig  in  a  basket  of  figs,  that  had 
been  given  him,  putting  out  a  bud  ;  and  having 
planted  it  in  his  garden,  reared  it  to  a  tree,  whence 
all  those  beautiful  trees  in  this  country  have  been 
propagated.  The  weeping  willow  of  Twickenham 
is  no  more  ;  but  its  graceful  offspring,  bending  over 
many  a  stream,  live  far  and  wide.  So,  many  a 
thought,  slight  in  the  outset,  conveyed  or  sprung 
ud  bv  seemina;  chance,  has  led  to  inventions 
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I  MEMORIAL  OF  NAOMI  P.  BONSAL,  DECEASED. 

A  Memorial  of  Nottingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing concerning  our  deceased  friend  Naomi  P. 
I  Bonsai. 

As  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  and 
;  believing  the  life  and  bright  example  of  our 
!  beloved  friend,  Naomi  P.  Bonsai,  has  left  a 
sweet  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  con- 
i  nected  with  her  in  religious  fell-owship,  we 
\  have  felt  it  right  to  offer  the  following  testi- 
j  mony  concerning  her. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
*  W.Hunt,  and  wa3  born  near  Darby,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  22d  day  of  the  Fifth  month, 
11812. 

In  early  life  she  experienced  a  close  trial 
in  the  removal  by  death  of  her  dear  father, 

la  brother  and  three  sisters.  Doubtless  these 
sore  bereavements  had  the  effect  to  humble 

iher  mind,  and  create  in  her  a  desire  to  live 
near  the  Father  of  mercies,  the  only  source 
of  all  true  comfort  and  consolation. 

In  1834,  she  was  married  to  our  friend, 

!  Thomas  L.  Bonsai. 

Feeling  deeply  the  responsibilities  of  a 
mother,  she  earnestly  strove  day  by  day,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  her  children  the  importance  of  liv- 
ing a  Christian  life,  assuring  them  that  that 
alone  would  bring  peace  and  happiness.  Of 
a  tender,  loving  nature,  she  could  readily  un- 
derstand the  character  of  her  children,  and 
Bnter  into  sympathy  with  them.    Her  gov- 


ernment was  that  of  love,  and  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  did  she  possess  the  power  of  draw- 
ing her  family  near  her,  being  ever  their 
earnest  counsellor,  friend  and  companion. 

"  Love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
obey  the  pleadings  of  His  voice  within  thy 
soul,  and  my  child  thou  wilt  not  go  wrong." 
This  was  her  religion.  It  was  not  worn  as  a 
garment  to  be  laid  aside,  but  it  was  ever  with 
her  as  she  journeyed  onward,  shedding  a 
beautiful  light  over  her  countenance,  and  en- 
abling her  to  bear  patiently  the  trials  that 
were  in  wisdom  meted  out  to  her. 

Believing  that  the  Father  was  mercitul  to 
His  weak  and  faltering  children,  she  taught 
that  charity  should  be  shown  to  all.  Her 
humility  was  her  crown,  and  to  those  with 
whom  she  mingled  in  religious  intercourse, 
she  would  often  express  that  she  felt  she  WU 
but  a  child,  a  babe,  in  things  spiritual. 

The  last  five  years  of  her  life  was  spent 
within  our  limits.  She  came  amongst  us  t 
stranger,  and  was  often  heard  to  say  "that 
the  trial  was  great  in  parting  with  her  earlv 
horne  and  friends,  yet  she  believed  she  WM 
in  her  place."  Hen1  her  sphere  of  usefulness 
as  a  member  of  Society  increased.  She  was 
appointed  an  Elder,  and  tilled  the  station,  we 
believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  She  was  a 
constant  nttender  of  the  little  meetingto  which 
she  belonged  when  health  permitted,  and  at 
times,  with  much  timidity  ami  abasement  of 
spirit,  was  enabled  to  hand  forth  a  word  of 
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encouragement  to  the  few  who  were  gathered 
together. 

About  two  years  before  her  decease,  she 
was  appointed  on  a  committee,  with  others  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  visit  in  gospel  love 
the  meetings  and  families  composing  said 
meeting.  It  was  in  this  weighty  undertaking 
that  her  religious  character  was  beautifully 
exemplified  by  her  willingness  to  enter  into 
the  work.  In  the  families  of  Friends  espec- 
ially, she  was  often  favored  in  a  few  words  to 
stir  up  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  and  to 
encourage  all  to  a  more  humble  and  faithful 
walk  in  their  every-day  life,  that  being,  as 
she  believed,  the  first  step  to  bring  peace  to 
the  mind,  and  prepare  them  for  usefulness  in 
society. 

She  affectionately  advised  the  youth  against 
all  vain  amusements,  they  being  calculated  to 
divert  the  mind  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  which  leads  to  the  fountain  of  all  bless- 
edness. Her  humble  cheerfulnees  and  deep 
religious  concern  for  all,  prepared  the  hearts 
of  Friends  to  receive  her  gladly,  and  her 
visits  on  this  occasion,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
affectionately  remembered  by  many. 

The  ancient  testimonies  borne  by  primitive 
Friends,  were  dear  to  her  heart;  these  she 
steadfastly  advocated,  and  earnestly  entreat- 
ed all  to  endeavor  to  conform  their  lives  there- 
to, rather  than  lower  the  standard  to  meet 
the  weak  condition  of  society. 

She  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  visible 
works  of  nature.  She  was  fond  of  cultivating 
the  flowers,  and  enticing  the  birds,  which  she 
considered  innocent  and  calculated  to  raise 
the  heart  in  adoration,  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift.  ^ 

A  few  months  before  her  decease,  she  ob- 
tained a  Minute  from  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
to  accompany  a  dear  friend  to  a  neighboring 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meeting,  but  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  paralysis  and  prevented 
from  accomplishing  the  visit.  She  bore  her 
confinement  cheerfully  and  without  a  mur- 
mur, often  exclaiming,  "  gently,  most  gently, 
has  the  afflicting  rod  been  laid  upon  me." 
She,  however,  nearly  recovered  from  this  at- 
tack, but  often  expressed  to  her  family  and 
friends  her  belief  that  her  time  here  would  be 
short,  fe^t  that  she  was  entirely  resigned  to 
the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father. 

A  few  days  before  her  last  attack,  she  at- 
tended several  of  the  neighboring  meetings, 
to  much  satisfaction — during  which  she  re- 
marked to  a  near  and  dear  friend,  that  "  she 
believed  her  work  here  was  nearly  done,  and 
that  she  was  favored  to  become  passive  to  the 
will  of  her  Divine  Lord. 

On  the  26th  day  of  the  Eighth  month, 
1 869,  she  was  again  attacked  with  paralysis, 


and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  converse; 
shortly  afterwards  she  called  her  husband 
and  children  to  her  bedside,  and  bade  them 
all  affectionately  farewell. 

She  lingered  until  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  when  her  purified  spirit  was  released 
from  earth,  and  we  doubt  not  was  called  to 
dwell  with  the  Father  whom  she  loved,  and 
whom  she  had  endeavored  faithfully  to  serve. 

Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  morfdng  of 
the  31st  of  the  same  month,  on  which  occa- 
sion earnest  and  impressive  testimonies  were 
borne  to  her  humility,  Christian  virtues  and 
purity  of  life,  after  which  her  remains  were 
interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground  at  West 
Nottingham,  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  her  neighbors  and  friends. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Not- 
tingham Monthly  Meeting,  held  Fifth  month 
13th,  1870. 

William  Coale,  )  ^  ^ 
Eliza  H.  Bonsal,  j 
Read  in  and  approved   by  Nottingham 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Deer  Creek,  Fifth 
month  27th,  1870,  and  signed  by  direction 
thereof. 

Mary  C.  Cutler, 


Levi  K.  Brown,  J 


Clerks. 


Read  and  approved  in  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  by  adjournments  from  31st  of 
Tenth  month,  to  3d  of  Eleventh  month,  1870. 
William  Wood,  j  q- 
Mary  G.  Moore,  j 


Clerics. 


What  is  Faith  ?  Not  an  opinion,  nor  any  l 
number  of  opinions  put  together,  be  they  everii 
so  true.  A  string  of  opinions  is  no  more* 
Christian  faith,  than  a  string  of  beads  isl 
Christian  holiness. —  Wesley. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


COUNSEL   TO   THOSE   YOUNG    IN  THE 
MINISTRY. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  I 
noticed  and  was  interested  in  a  communica- 
tion signed  A.,  and  felt  unity  with  the  con- 
cern therein  expressed,  being  satisfied  it  is 
not  without  a  cause,  and  desire  earnestly,  as 
there  seems  to  be  an  awakening  among  the 
younger  portion  of  our  Society,  that  Friends 
everywhere  may  be  exceedingly  careful  to 
know  the  authority  to  be  Divine  in  which! 
they  approach  these  tender  visited  ones  either 
to  encourage,  reprove  or  admonish,  for  it  re- 
mains to  be  a  solemn  matter  to  touch  the 
Lord's  anointed.  And  now,  dear  precious 
exercised  young  Friends,  who  are  coming, 
under  the  forming  hand  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Holy  Head  of  the  church,  to  be  prepared  fori 
His  work  and  service,  and  who  are  at  times, 
even  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  made  to 
tremble  as  an  aspen  leaf  by  His  mighty  pow- 
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;  er,  as  in  the  days  of  early  Quakerism,  let  me 
;  say  to  you,  dwell  deep,  low  and  quiet ;  by 
'  no  means  be  found  looking  to,  or  going  out 
I  after  any  man  or  woman,  inquiring  the  way 
to  Zion,  or  how  best  to  perform  the  Lord's 
I  work,  unto  which  you  apprehend  yourselves 
|  called.    Dear  young  friends,  in  the  quietness 
j  of  an  invalid's  chamber,  I  have  been  deep- 
ly exercised  for  your  preservation,  and  have 
afresh  remembered  how  it  was  with  me  in  the 
days  of  my  early  visitation,  when  the  Lord 
I  was  turning  and  overturning,  preparatory  to 
my  espousal  to  Him,  when,  for  relief,  I  would 
|  fain  have  poured  into  some  dear,  sympathizing 
,|  heart,  the  mournful  story  of  the  deep  bap- 
tisms and  sore  conflicts  through  which  it  was 
pleasing  my  Heavenly  Father  to  cause  me  to 
[j  pass,  in  order  that  I  might  understand  that  all 
creaturely  activity  or  self-dependence  is  vain 
| to  save  the  soul,  and  impotent  to  perform  His 
'work.    Oh!  I  say,  when  in  silent  and  soli- 
dary places,  when  the  eye  of  the  Omnipotent 
[  One  alone  bore  witness  to  my  great  strait, 
I  gladly  would  I  have  unbosomed  myself,  but 

I  it  was  shown  me  with  indubitable  clearness, 
|  that  these  were  the  King's  secrets,  and  I  was 

I I  required  to  keep  them  inviolate.  And  now, 
|  in  later  years,  I  am  if  possible  more  abund- 
[  antly  confirmed,  that  these  holy  secrets  be- 
[•  tween  the  soul  and  the  Most  High  cannot  be 
y divulged  until  He  opens  the  seal,  without 
nserious,  if  not  irreparable  spiritual  loss. 
{Then  ye  preciously  exercised  ones,  I  entreat 
I  you  by  the  mercy  of  God,  guard  with  no- 
v  abated  vigilance  this  blessed  plant  of  the 
J  Lord's  right  hand  planting,  that  it  be  not 

stimulated  to  an  untimely  growth,  either  by 
jcreaturely  activity,  your  own  unsanctified  de- 
jsires  to  do  some  good  thing,  or  the  voice  of 
ladulation  (Satan's  bait,)  for  if  this  be  the 
lease,  the  sap  from  the  root  of  Divine  life,  all- 
Ipowerful  and  designed  to  promote  the  fruit- 
| bearing  branches  from  the  vine  Christ  Jesus 
jour  Lord,  will  be  prematurely  exhausted,  and 
l'i  withering  and  decay  must  be  the  sorrowful, 
'  yet  inevitable  result.  I  believe  there  are  at 
5  this  time  many  among  you  who  go  mourning 
!  on  your  way,  by  reason  of  weakness  and  dis- 
*  couragment  within  and  without,  ready  at  times 
!  to  cry,  "  whose  sorrow  is  like  unto  my  sorrow," 
j  not  yet  having  seen  the  travail  of  your  souls  and 
°>  become  satisfied.  Oh  !  be  assured  that  no  new 
;t!  thing  has  happened  unto  you,  for  He  who 
8  change th  not  still  wills  to  have  a  tried  people 
19  to  serve  Him  ;  but  dwell  low,  let  your  abid- 
1SJ  ing  be  the  fullness  of  His  time  in  a  quiet 
%  habitation,  for  the  promise  is,  in  quietness  and 
1C  confidence  shall  be  your  strength,  not  confi- 
dence in  your  own  powers,  no,  not  even  in 
*>  pur  intellect,  large  and  highly  cultivated  as 
10  it  may  be,  for  here  is  the  birth-place  oFth©0« 
ff'  ries,  speculations  and  opinions  of  religion,  be- 


ing far,  very  far  removed  from  the  stripped 
and  lowly  state  prepared  of  the  Father  for 
the  pure  and  clear  revealings  of  the  blessed 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  when  in  His  time 
(not  your's)  He  whom  you  desire  to  serve,  sees 
meet  to  lay  upon  you  the  necessity  to  speak 
in  His  name,  giving  you  to  experience  in 
your  measure  with  that  eminent  Apostle, 
"  woe  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel." 
Then  by  all  means,  at  all  hazards,  obey  and 
be  faithful,  and  He  who  has  thus  wrought  in 
and  for  you,  putting  you  forth  though  but  as 
lisping  babes,  will  go  before  and  be  to  you 
"  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance," 
to  bear  witness  unto  others  of  what  God  has 
done  for  your  souls,  and  enable'you  availingly 
to  call  upon  others,  "  come,  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good,"  and  worthy  to  be  served 
now  and  forever.  Thus  you  may  become 
"  fruitful  in  the  field  of  offering  and  joyful 
in  the  house  of  prayer  ;"  and  we  as  a  people 
have  continued  unto  us  that  inestimable  bless- 
ing— a  pure,  living,  free  gospel  ministry. 
In  tender  love,  your  friend, 

A.  L.  Singley. 
London  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  12th  mo.  5,  1870. 

Were  we  to  strip  our  sufferings  of  all  the 
aggravations  which  our  over-busyimaginations 
heap  upon  them,  of  all  that  our  impatience 
and  wilfulness  embitters  in  them,  of  all  that 
a  morbid  craving  for  sympathy  induces  us  to 
display  to  others,  they  would  shrink  to  less 
than  half  their  bulk  ;  and  what  remained 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  support. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WORDS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Dear  Friends, — I  have  long  wished  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  thanks  for  the  real  enjoyment 
experienced  in  reading  your  valuable  periodi- 
cal ;  and  knowing  it  is  not  only  a  satisfaction, 
but  also  an  encouragement  to  be  assured  our 
labors  for  others  are  appreciated,  I  would 
that  we  were  more  faithful  in  doing  so.  I 
believe  its  weekly  arrival  is  hailed  by  itfl 
readers  as  that  of  a  visit  from  a  dear  friend  ; 
and  if  by  chance,  as  has  lately  been  the  case, 
it  is  delayed,  there  is  a  void  at  the  evening 
fireside, — a  voice  listened  for  but  not  heard. 

But  do  we  fully  realize  the  time,  rho 
thought,  the  labor  required  to  prepare  it  for 
the  press?  Reading,  selecting,  writing, 
that  every  week  trom  year  to  year?  Bui 
when  it  comes  to  us,  the  healthful  mental 
food  is  ready  for  digestion  ;  something  adapt- 
ed to  the  need  and  taste  of  all. 

Extracts  from  the  writings  of  early  Friends 
are  thrown  before  our  younger  members  iu 
such  small  parcels,  that  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  read  them  than  the  original  vol- 
umes ;  aud  to  us  older  ones  they  serve  to  stir 
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np  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance. 
Then  the  writings  and  exercises  of  our  cotem- 
poraries,  who  have  labored  or  are  still  labor- 
ing for  the  promotion  of  righteousness  on  the 
earth,  must  also  have  a  salutary  influence  by 
encouraging  others  to  do  likewise.  The  auto- 
biography of  S.  Comfort  is  full  of  instruction. 
So  long  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  Master's 
cause  is  seldom  placed  before  us ;  his  zeal 
holding  out  to  the  end  of  the  race,  where  the 
crown  awaited  him.  But  while  reading  it, 
the  language,  "  Passing  away,"  was  often 
forcibly  presented,  so  many  of  the  dear  fathers 
and  mothers  kindly  mentioned  having  since 
passed  away,  leaving  a  void,  yet  a  precious 
memory  behind  them. 

The  query  would  also  arise,  why  so  little 
going  from  Meeting  to  Meeting  in  this  day? 
Where  are  "  the  feet  of  the  messengers  that 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad 
tidings  of  good  things?"  Have  they  become 
weary,  or  are  we  not  prepared  to  receive  them  ? 

The  accounts  of  the  various  Quarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings  keep  us  informed  of  the 
state  of  our  Society,  and  awaken  an  interest 
in  each  other's  welfare,  thus  cementing  us  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  love;  and  although  we 
rejoice  to  see  our  own  religious  views  and 
testimonies  so  faithfully  portrayed  and  advo- 
cated, we  are  also  glad  to  discover  that  spirit 
of  liberality  that  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
good  wherever  found,  and  to  be  cautious  not 
to  mar  the  good  work  by  wounding,  instead 
of  convincing.  The  articles  relative  to  the 
word  "  hireling  "  must  be  acceptable  to  many 
of  your  readers,  as  we  cannot  doubt  that 
many  who  come  under  that  head  are  very 
sincere.  And  if  that  is  as  far  as  they  have 
seen,  let  us  not  too  severely  condemn  while 
endeavoring  to  convince.  As  many  of  our 
religious  views  have  been  adopted  by  other 
denominations,  that  in  regard  to  a  hireling 
ministry  may  gain  ground  if  we  are  faithful 
and  consistent.  But  let  us  remember, "  if  we 
have  not  charity,  we  are  as  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

The  expanded  views  and  deep  insight  of 
the  recently  converted  Hindoo  may  well  ex- 
cite our  admiration  and  incite  us  to  a  closer 
attention  to  the  Light  we  have  so  long  pro- 
fessed to  follow,  lest  our  shortcomings  prove 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  honest  enquirer  after 
truth. 

The  poetical  selections  also  claim  our 
approbation,  and  "  Scraps  from  unpublished 
Letters "  are  as  brooks  by  the  way.  Then 
the  memorials  of  the  faithful  who  have 
finished  their  course  rejoicing,  and!  the  shorter 
obituaries,  often  being  the  first  information 
we  have  of  the  departure  qf  some  dear  friend. 
All  these  render  Friends'  Intelligencer  indis- 
pensable to  many  of  us,  and  should  induce  us 


I  to  contribute  to  its  columns,  endeavor  to  in- 
crease its  circulation,  and  aid  its  editors  in 
every  way  we  can. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  arduous  du- 
ties, I  remain 

Your  friend,  E.  H. 


In  general  I  have  no  patience  with  people 
who  talk  about  the  "  thoughtlessnes  of  youth  " 
indulgently;  I  had  infinitely  rather  hear  of 
thoughtless  old  age,  and  the  indulgence  due  i 
to  that.    When  a  man  has  done  his  work,  and 
nothing  can  any  way  be  materially  altered  in 
his  fate,  let  him  forget  his  toil,  and  jest  with 
his  fate,  if  he  will ;  but  what  excuse  can  you 
find  for  wilfulness  of  thought  at  the  very  time 
when  every  crisis  of  fortune  hangs  on  your  J 
decisions?    A  youth  thoughtless!  when  all] 
the  happiness  of  his  home  forever  depends  on  J 
the  chances  or  the  passions  of  an  hour!  A'j 
youth  thoughtless  !  when  the  career  of  all  his} 
days  depends  on  the  opportunity  of  a  mo- J 
ment !    A  youth  thoughtless  !  when  his  every  I 
action  is  a  foundation-stone  of  future  conduct,! 
and  every  imagination  a  fountain  of  life  or 
death  !    Be  thoughtless  in  any  after  years, 
rather  than  now, — though,  indeed,  there  is! 
only  one  place  where  a  man  may  be  nobly, 
thoughtless,  his  death-bed.    Nothing  should 
ever  be  left  to  be  done  there. — Ruskin. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  \ 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

A  Friend  who  has  lately  returned  from  A 
religious  visit  to  some  parts  of  the  West* 
writes  us,  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa : 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  be  officious,  but  I  venj 
tured  to  recommend  the  Intelligencer  wherf 
ever  we  went,  and  some  isolated  Friend  j 
thought  they  would  take  it.    I  have  cordial 
unity  with  the  proposition  to  make  a  Geueif 
al  Agency  in  Iowa.    At  the  time  of  ouJj 
Quarterly  Meetings,  especially  in  the  6th  an<j  1 
9th  months,  where  we  hope  to  have  Firsif 
day  school  conferences  to  meet,  would  be  ex[  I 
cellent  occasions  for  bringing  up  this  branclt! 
of  labor.    The  extension  of  suitable  liters 
ture  would  greatly  facilitate  the  growth  c 
the  testimonies  so  dear  to  many  Friend;  I 
During  this  somewhat  extended  visit  we  sa  1 
the  Intelligencer  but  in  three  families  !  Wf 
really  hungered  for  it.    We  found  in  or; 
settlement  where  there  is  a  large  body  ■[ 
Orthodox  Friends  (New  Sharon),  three  famj 
lies  of  our  members  whose  rights  of  membe  | 
ship  are  in  Ohio.    They  were  solid  Friend; 
and  yet  had  never  been  among  us.    We  e: 
couraged   them  to   have   their  certificat; 
brought  to  Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meetin; 
which  is  about  a  hundred  miles  distant  fro 
them.     One  of  ^their  number  visited  tl 
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other  branch  of  Society  to  know  if  they 
i  would  receive  a  religious  visit  from  us, 
j  which  resulted  in  the  conclusion  so  to  do ; 

and  notice  was  spread,  and  a   very  large 
:  number  were  present.    As  much  prejudice 
existed  against  us  as  a  people  it  was  cause 
of  humble  gratitude  to  find  that  it  so  far 
gave  way  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  house 
afterward  for  an  appointed  meeting.    I  am 
satisfied  the  prejudice  in  the  far  west  is  not 
so  deep  as  in  the  east,  where  the  controversy 
became  embittered.    It  may  be  that  as  in 
chemistry  certain  combinations  will  disin- 
tegrate rocks,  that  the  pure  love  of  Christ 
may  .(when  applied  under  this  direction) 
disintegrate     the    unhallowed     walls  of 
.  prejudice.    In  one  of  the  meetings  alluded 
to,  it  seemed  right  to  open  the  service  in  this 
r  way :  "  A  dear  Friend  from  Norway  whom 
[  we  recently   met,  enquired    with  emotion, 
'  Vat  is  dis  division  ?  'tis  bad  !  I  like  it  not. 
We  have  no  division  in  Norway' "    I  was 
pray  fully  desirous  to  answer  him  discreetly, 
and  after  a  pause,  I  said  :  "  When  we  first 
came  to  Iowa,  ten  years  ago,  we  purchased  a 
little  flock  of  sheep.    They  soon  grew  fam- 
iliar with  my  voice,  and  it  was  a  great  de- 
|  light  to  guard  them.    One  dark  night  they 
I  were   disturbed.     In    the  morning  several 
were  dead,  some  were  wounded  and  the  bal- 
ance were  divided  . into  two  flocks.    A  wolf 
.  had  been  among  them."     "Ah!"  he  inter- 
rupted   with   emotion.     "I  see,  I  see!  Be 
wolf  got  in!" 

I  called  to  the  scattered  and  frightened 
flock,  and  no  sooner  did  they  hear  my  voice 
than  they  came  to  me,  and  thus  came  together. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  wolf  that  scatters 
and  divides  the  flock  and  family  of  God, 

•  while  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  reconciling 
voice  of  the  Spirit  of  Charity,  allays  preju- 

I  dices  and  gathers  into  the  fold  of  the  blessed 

•  Shepherd.  The  meeting  closed  after  some 
weighty  testimony  wholly  unsectarian  in  its 
tone,  from  a  dear  ministering  Friend  from 
Norway. 

At  Oskaloosa,  ten  miles  south  of  Sharon, 
where  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Iowa  is  held, 
we  attended  the  regular  meeting,  and  at  the 
close,  one  of  their  members  knowing  I  had 
a  concern  to  hold  an  evening  meeting  in  the 
'  city,  unexpectedly  to  me  asked  for  the  meeting 
:  house.  To  my  surprise,  there  was  a  free 
expression  of  approval,  and  the  meeting  was 
held  accordingly.  The  spirit  of  Christian 
courtesy  is  extending  among  all  classes.  In 
the  Capital  of  our  State  the  Lutherans  sus- 
pended their  usual  service  on  First  day  morn 
utg,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  decided  to 
go  to  Friends'  meeting  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Wesley  Chapel,  which  filled  the  house  of 
the  latter  to  overflowing.    I  n  several  instances 


other  denominations  gave  way  on  First-day 
morning,  and  in  one  place  on  a  First-day 
evening  a  large  congregation  known  as  Close 
Communion  Baptists.  In  conclusion,  permit 
me  to  say  that  while  on  this  interesting  tour 
I  became  confirmed  in  my  conviction  that 
the  closer  we  keep  to  our  simple  language 
and  dress,  the  better  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
impress  upon  others  a  love  of  the  divine 
principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel, 
which  in  their  nature  lead  into  higher  and 
loftier  views  of  truth  and  duty." 


DUANESBUKG  QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
held  11th  mo.  21st.  About  the  usual  number  in 
attendance  and  nothing  new  being  presented, 
the  business  was  transacted  in  the  usually 
quiet  way.  The  state  of  our  Society  as  pre- 
sented by  the  anwers  from  the  several  Mont }};._. 
ly  Meetings  seems  to  remain  ni^Ji.ihe  Same" 
— deficiencies  still  apparent.  .'. 

Love  and  unity"  appear  to  exist  amongst 
us,  and  as  that  is  the  badge  of  true  disciple- 
ship,  we  might  expect  an  increase  of  good 
works  and  a  nearer  fulfilment  of  the  requi- 
sitions of  our  salutary  discipline.  A  minis- 
ter from  Verona  Monthly  Meeting  with  a 
minute  of  unity,  and  his  companion,  an  elder, 
also  having  a  minute  of  concurrence,  were 
acceptably  with  us;  and  we  .trust  a.,  feeling 
of  thankfulness  for  the  favor  was  realized.  A 
few,  docai^a|a4. points  were  touched  upon,  and 
our  views*(!Smriy  and  simply  set  forth  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  charity. 

Though  but  few  seem  to  be  commissioned 
to  visit  our  little  meetings,  whose  members 
often  feel  the  need  of  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  a  brother  or  a  sister,  and  whose 
"hands  are  ready  to  hang  down  with  very 
weakness,"  yet  we  are  sometimes  favored  to 
realize  the  promise  verified,  "  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  After  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  through,  the 
shutters  were  opened,  and  a  Friend  who  had 
recently  visited  our  Indian  agencies  gave 
much  interesting  information  relative  to  the 
Christian  mission  now  claiming  our  atten- 
tion. He  was  attentively  listened  to,  and 
we  trust  a  renewed  interest  was  elicited  for 
the  civilization  and  future  welfare  of  the 
"Poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind  9661 
God  in  clouds  and  hears  Him  in  the  wind." 
And  although  we  have  been  considered  their 
friends  from  the  time  of  William  Penn,  we 
knew  comparatively  little  of  their  real  situa- 
tion until  since  the  residence  of  our  agents 
among  them.  Now  the  language  i^.  "  what 
thy  hands  find  to  do,  that  do."  May  we  hoed 
this  IV junction,  ami  rejoice  that  a  field  of 
useful  labor  is  open  before  us.  K.  H. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

FROM    THE   ADDRESS   OF    MAJOR  M.  BDNBY    AT  BELOIT 
COLLEGE. 

The  classics  certainly  have  been  given  too 
much  prominence,  say  many  profound  think- 
ers. Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps  not.  To  those 
who  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
etymology  to  comprehend  the  exact  and  full 
meaning  of  the  word  education,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  obvious  truism  that  it  is 
something  essentially  different  from  instruc- 
tion or  the  reception  of  facts.  There  are  some 
things  which  an  audience  like  this  must  be 
presumed  to  know — as  the  Judge  remarked 
to  the  pettifogger  who  wearied  him  with  legal 
axioms.  And  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to 
waste  your  time  and  patience  in  proving  that 
colleges  are  valuable  for  their  strictly  educa- 
tional uses,  primarily  and  mainly.  They 
take  the  young  mind  which  wanders  riotously 
through  a  bewildering  chaos  of  external  im- 
pressions and  enforce  on  it  method,  applica- 
tion, continuity  of  thought,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the*  relations  of  things.  They  teach 
it  to  become  equal  to  the  mastery  of  many 
things  by  the  mastery  of  itself,  as  the  first  and 
essential  condition  of  all  other  forms  of  intel- 
lectual achievement.  They  "  lead  out"  in  har- 
monious proportion  the  undeveloped  faculties, 
by  studies  which  demand  the  use  of  the  rea- 
son ;  which  enkindle  the  imagination  ;  which 
teach  the  habit  of  systematic  observation,  and 
which  impress  on  the  mind  indelibly  the  value 
and  meaning  of  the  words  by  which  we  re- 
ceive and  impart  all  our  acquisitions.  It  is 
probably  true  that  other  studies  than  those  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  will  measura- 
bly accomplish^all  of  these  objects  of  a  real 
education  ;  but  let  us  not  for  an  instant  forget 
that  it  is  education  and  not  acquisition  of 
knowledge  that  we  are  now  considering  ;  and, 
with  this  fact  buried  deep  into  our  conscious- 
ness, let  us  see  why  the  ancient  classics  are 
entitled  to  the  place  they  have  so  long  held 
First,  there  is  the  obvious  reason  that  they 
are  fundamental  to  all  of  our  modern  litera- 
ture. They  underlie  our  thinking  to  an  ex- 
tent which  we  can  appreciate  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern 
books.  Not  only  are  our  systems  of  laws 
largely  derivable  from  the  Empire  which  first 
gave  laws  to  the  civilized  world  ;  not  only  is 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  was  written  a 
necessity  to  all  who  would  know  its  full  rich- 
ness of  meaning ;  not  only  are  vast  stores  of 
modern  learning  wrapped  up  in  these  ancient 
forms  of  speech,  but  our  English  classics  are 
so  largely  indebted  for  their  conceptions,  and 
even  felicities  of  expression,  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  that  to  know  the  former,  and  to  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  the  great  works  of  the  I 


latter  is  to  lose  a  great  share  of  their  signifi-  I 
cance  and  value.    Moreover,  the  very  ter-jj 
minology  of  science  itself  is  stripped  of  half  j 
its  meaning  to  those  who  have  not  learnedil 
that  marvelously  flexible  language,  whichjl 
furnishes  us  with  the  names  for  our  latest  die-  j 
coveries.    I  say  nothing  of  the  facility  which {! 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  gives  in  the} 
acquisition  of  the  modern  languages — an  ob-l| 
vious  and  admitted  fact — because  I  am  con-] 
fining  myself  to  the  strictly  educational  as 
pect  of  classical  study.    The  maxim  that  "  he 
who  knows  only  one  language  knows  none,"  ;j 
is  true  of  the  modern  languages  as  a  whole,  1 
in  their  relations  to  those  from  which  they  sc  [ 
largely  sprung.    Take  from  the  former  alffl 
the  words  which  grew  out  of  modern  condi  I 
tions,  modes  of  life,  habits  and  necessities,  and 
examine  solely  those  which  give  expression  tog 
the  higher  and  universal  wants,  thoughts  andi| 
emotions  of  men,  and  it  will  be  found  that  afl 
surprisingly  large  proportion  of  these  latteill 
were  coined,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  times!*; 
ante-dating  our  modern  civilizations.  Time| 
was  when  the  Latin  was  the  not  difficult  and|| 
vastly  useful  means  of  intercommunication!] 
between  the  scholars  of  Europe,  as  the  French  ]] 
now  is  between  a  large  proportion  of  educated| 
men.    Could  the  Greek  have  been  added  as  j 
an  equally  common  acquisition,  it  would  have]] 
been  demonstrated  how  adequate  the  so-calledfl 
dead  languages  are  for  the  expression  of  nearlyij 
all  of  those  ideas  which  have  not  a  merely 
local  origin.    "  Dead  languages,"  indeed — [j 
they  have  been  accumulating  significance  irnfl 
actual  use  during  a  score  of  centuries,  and| 
were  never  so  surcharged  with  living  force]? 
and  beauty  as  now.    It  is  because  these  lan-il 
guages  are  so  embalmed  and  preserved  in  ouiii 
own  ;  because  they  are  yet  so  essentially  dif | 
ferent  in  their  construction,  and  because  the$| 
very  process  of  learning  them  disciplines  thejj 
mind  to  discover  that  identity  in  diversity!] 
which  is  the  secret  of  all  knowledge — thattheif 
ancient  classics  have  been  so  valuable  as  edu-  j 
cators.    Do  we  properly  estimate  the  value; 
to  a  young  beginner  in  the  study  of  language  \ 
of  passing  at  one  bound  outside  of  and  beyond 
the  immediate  associations  of  the  words  he; 
has  learned  without  remembered  mental  ac- 
tion, into  books  which  mirror  a  vastly  differ- i 
ent  life  and  under  almost  totally  different! 
conditions,  and  among  scenes  which  it  requires 
the  full  vigor  of  a  youthful  imagination  to' 
make  real  and  vivid?    Can  any  other  mode' 
of  culture  supply  such  a  parallax  for  the  ob- ' 
servation  of  the  meanings  of  modern  words  ?  It  ' 
must  be  painfully  evident  to  any  cultured  andli 
critical  observer  of  the  current  utterances  of  f v 
the  times — whether  in  the  shape  of  political 
speeches  and  controversies,  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, or  of  other  common  modes  of  expressing : 
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opinions  on  the  passing  topics  of  the  day — 
that  a  vast  amount  of  fine  natural  talent  is 
measurably  misdirected, hampered  or  clouded, 
for  lack  of  that  clear  and  definite  apprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  words  and  that  pre- 
cision in  their  use  which  a  classical  education 
most  surely  gives,  and  without  which  even  the 
truth  is  imperfectly  and  often  injuriously  held 
and  proclaimed,  while  errors  of  all  sorts  are 
sure  to  find  lodgment  in  the  mind.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  world's  controversies  are  about 
words  and  their  significance,  and  without  an 
almost  religious  adherence  to  their  proper 
meanings  the  best  minds  are  likely  to  become 
confused  with  misapprehensions — to  say  the 
least.  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  are  fixed  lan- 
guages, while  all  living  tongues  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flux,  of  accretion,  of  change,  and 
of  uncertainty.  In  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages, which  reached  the  perfection  of  form 
and  have  come  down  to  us  in  all  of  their  origi- 
nal beauty,  unimpaired  through  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  the  mind  of  the  student  rests  on  an 
unchanging  basis  and  can  master,  unaffected 
by  distracting  influences,  the  mystery,  the 
symmetry,  and  the  significance  of  two  lan- 
guages which  Providence  seems  to  have  spe- 
cially conserved  for  the  perpetual  delight  and 
instruction  of  the  scholars  of  all  ages. — N.  Y. 
Times. 


Charity  and  Mercy. — Children  should 
be  inured  as  early  as  possible  to  acts  of  char- 
ity and  mercy.  Constantine,  as  soon  as  his 
son  could  write,  employed  his  hand  in  writing 
pardons,  and  delighted  in  conveying  through 
his  mouth  all  the  favors  he  granted. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


1844. 

I  received  thine,  dated  Sixth  month  29th, 
a  few  days  after  it  was  mailed,  and  was  glad 
to  find  that  thou  had  arrived  home  in  safety, 
and  with  a  peaceful  mind  ;  and  that  the  retro- 
spect of  thy  journey  and  labors  of  love,  fur- 
nished cause  of  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  also  a  satisfaction  to  find  that 
thou  hast  had  evidence  of  their  yet  remaining 
in  our  Society  some  living  members  who  are 
concerned  for  the  promotion  of  the  testimonies 
of  Truth.  With  these  thy  spirit  has  witnessed 
a  precious  unity,  and  it  remains  as  a  seal 
vyhieh  may  be  of  use  to  thee  in  seasons  of  bap 
tism  yet  to  come.  For,  as  thou  rightly  ob- 
serves, it  is  "a  day  of  commotion."  Many 
are  calling  to  this  and  to  that,  and  the  rightly 
called  and  anointed  watchmen  and  watch  wo- 


rn en,  as  they  abide  in  the  tent  of  quietness,  out 
of  all  haste  and  excitement  of  the  animal  pas- 
sions, and  plausible  reasonings  of  flesh  and 
blood,  may  have  to  repeat  and  proclaim  the 
watchword  of  the  Master,  "  Go  ye  not  after 
them."  It  is  a  great  thing  to  stand  at  our 
posts  and  occupy  them  faithfully. 

In  looking  toward  thee  and  thy  position  in 
society,  I  feel  no  discouraging  apprehensions, 
while  thy  mind  is  engaged  to  dwell  deep  in  a 
state  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer.  Here, 
thou  wilt  increasingly  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  workings  of  imagination  and  the 
gentle  movings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth — be- 
tween the  voice  of  the  stranger  and  the  voice 
of  the  true  Shepherd.  I  greatly  desire  thy 
preservation,  and  stepping  along  in  safety  in 
all  thy  movements.  Thou  art  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  has  called  thee  to  labor  in  "  the 
fields  already  white  unto  harvest."  Oh,  for 
more  of  an  ingathering  of  soul,  among  Friends 
especially,  now  in  this  day  of  strife,  commo- 
tion and  unsettlement. 

I  have  heard  of  the  crowded  state  of  your 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  as  thou  hast  asked 
my  opinion  about  the  manner  of  holding  a 
Quarterly  Meeting,  particularly  in  relation 
to  a  public  youth's  meeting,  I  may  say  that 
the  manner  in  which  Quarterly  Meetings  for 
discipline  are  n  ow  generally  held,  does  not 
appear  to  answer  the  purposes  designed  by 
these  institutions — for,  as  thou  says,  "  when 
the  members  become  tired  and  restless,"  then 
the  business  of  the  meeting  is  to  hi  done. 
The  error  appears  to  be,  that  Friends  aim  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  for  worship,  or  preach- 
ing, and  a  meeting  for  discipline  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  be  better  to  hold  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  discipline  only,  either  by  meet- 
ing separate  and  silent,  as  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  after  a  proper  pause  of  ingathering 
the  mind,  to  go  to  business — the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  deliberately 
attend  to  the  concerns  of  Society,  and  the 
state  of  Monthly  Meetings  in  relation  to  the 
support  of  Truth's  testimonies,  and  the  order 
and  discipline  of  society — or,  if  men  and 
women  sit  together  with  open  shutters,  thai 
it  be  not  considered  a  public  meeting  for 
preaching,  but  only  a  proper  pause  prepara- 
tory to  entering  on  the  important  business  of 
Society.  As  to  a  public  youth's  meeting,  I 
think,  if  children  and  youth  have  been 
brought  up  to  attend  meetings  with  their  pa- 
rents and  caretakers  twice  a  week,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  a  public  general  meeting  spe- 
cially for  them.  Formerly,  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  such  public  general 
meetings  had  important  uses,  to  gather  the 
people,  and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the 
Truth,  through  a  powerful  baptising  minis- 
try.   Now,  meetings  are  very  numerous,  and 
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some  think  ministry  is  less  lively  and  power- 
ful. However  this  may  be,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  necessity  for  additional  oppor- 
tunities, until  what  we  already  have  are  better 
improved. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  10,  1870. 

Note. — Several  times  we  have  appealed  to 
delinquent  subscribers  to  pay  their  arrears ; 
but  as  quite  a  number  have  not  responded 
thereto,  we  notify  such,  that  unless  prompt 
payment  is  made  or  a  satisfactory  excuse 
rendered,  the  paper  will  be  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  the  present  month. 

The  New  Volume  commences  3d  mo.  4th, 
1871.  Terms  : — To  all  subscribers  receiving 
the  Friends' ' Intelligencer  through  the  Post 
Office,  $2.50,  if  paid  in  advance  or  by  the 
21st  of  Fifth  month.  No  clubs. 

Any  Friend  sending  us  the  names  of  ten 
subscribers  and  twenty- five  dollars,  will  be 
entitled  to  a  copy  free.  The  Agent  would 
add :  Let  all  these  names  and  the  remittance, 
come  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  delivery, 
our  Philadelphia  subscribers  will  be  charged 
$3.00  as  heretofore. 

Objectionable  Phrases — With  the  con- 
viction that  testimonies  for  Truth  are  more 
forcible  when  clothed  in  language  harmonis- 
ing with  the  attributes  of  the  divine  mind, 
we  cannot  but  encourage  those  who  feel  them- 
selves called  to  the  work  of  "  public  minis- 
try," to  avoid  the  habit,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  adopting  phrases  which,  while  they  may 
convey  to  our  own  members  the  meaning  of 
the  speaker,  fail  to  reach  the  witness  in  the 
minds  of  others  because  they  are  not  under- 
stood. 

We  are  increasingly  concerned  that  the 
faith  maintained  by  the  founders  of  our  So- 
ciety, who  were  so  eminently  instrumental  in 
securing  for  future  generations  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  freedom  to  speak  as  the  Holy  Spir- 
it gives  utterance,  should  be  preserved  in  its  pu- 
rity. These  ancient  worthies  accomplished  their 
work  by  means  adapted  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  which,  no  doubt,  secured  for 


them  the  approval  of  "  Well  done,".  And 
it  is  for  the  laborers  of  the  present  day  to  seek 
the  same  Fountain  of  wisdom  whence  these 
"  sons  of  the  morning  "  derived  their  instruc- 
tion, and  also  carefully  to  watch,  lest  the 
"  traditions  of  men "  adulterate  the  living 
streams  which  continue  to  flow  from  their 
inexhaustible  source  as  freely  as  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

If  the  great  Creator  is  so  mindful  of  His 
irrational  creatures  as  to  provide  them  with 
food  and  clothing  suited  to  their  varied  na- 
tive climes,  can  we  doubt  but  that  He  will  as 
efficiently  furnish  the  rational  family  with 
food  adapted  to  their  spiritual  condition  ? 
Blessed  are  they  who  ask  "  in  faith,  without 
wavering!"  Such  witness  the  fulfillment,  of 
the  promise,  "  Before  they  call  I  will  answer, 
and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear." 

If  Friends  are  true  to  their  profession,  we 
believe  there  will  be  less  tenacity  in  regard 
to  particular  phrases  which  do  not  convey 
a  definite  meaning,  and  more  concern  to 
feel  whether  the  words  uttered  are  accompa- 
nied with  the  life  and  power  which  are  attend- 
ant upon  a  true  Gospel  ministry. 

married. 

ROMINE—  DOWNING.— On  the  let  of  Niath 
month,  1870,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  Jesse  T.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  Romine,  to  Maria  M.,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Jane  W.  Downing  (the  former  deceased)  ;  all 
of  Warren  county,  Ohio. 

PRATT— BARTRAM.— With  the  approbation  of 
Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Nathan  L.  Pratt,  of  Delaware  Co., 
to  Phebe  L.  Bartram,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

DIED. 

AMBLER. — At  his  residence  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  Eleventh  mouth,  1870,  of  con- 
sumption, Andrew  Ambler,  in  the  28th  year  of  his 
age;  a  member  of-Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 
"Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  This  language 
seems  to  apply  to  our  departed  friend  ;  his  day's 
work  having  kept  pace  with  the  day,  he  met  the 
solemn  close  with  calmness  and  resignation,  ex- 
pressing that  he  felt  nothing  in  his  way.  While 
his  loss  is  mourned  by  relatives  and  friends,  they 
have  the  consoling  evidence  that  his  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  has  entered  into  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest 
and  peace. 

LEWIS. — At  her  residence  in  Newtown,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  29th  of  Eleventh  mouth,  1870, 
Sidney  M.  Lewis,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age  ;  an 
Elder  of  Gosben  Monthly  Meeting. 

PUGH. — On  the  4th  inst.,  in  Radnor,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.,  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Charles  Pugh,  in  the  29th 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Radnor  Monthly 
Meeting. 
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12th  mo.  IS.  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"     25.  Washington,  D.C.,  11  A.M. 


freedmen's  association 
Will  lueot  on  Fourth  day  evening,  12th  mo.  21st, 
at  1516  Vine  St.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  \  ^  ^ 

Anne  Cooper,    /  s' 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  on  Race  St.,  on  Seventh- 
day  evening,  the  17th  inst.,  at  7i  o'clock. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


LETTER  FROM  THE    OMAHA  AGENCY. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  our  friend  Benja- 
min Hallowell,  the  following  letter  has  been 
delayed. 

It  contains  many  encouraging  statements, 
and  although  written  several  months  ago,  we 
believe  it  will  be  read  with  interest  : 

Omaha  Agency,  8th  mo.  28th,  1870. 
B.  Hallowell,  Dear  Friend :  For  some  days 
past  thou  hast  been  held  in  such  pleasant 
and  special  remembrance,  that  I  feel  moved 
to  day  to  give  some  little  expression  to  my 
high  appreciation  of  thy  untiring  efforts  on 
|  behalf  of  the  poor  untutored  red  man  of  the 
forest   and   prairie ;  and   of  thy  Christian 
brotherly  kindness  to  me  personally,  and  to 
I  those  that  labor  with  me.    After  more  than 
j  a  year's  patient  labor  for  the  benefit  and 
i  moral  improvement  of  these  Indians,  it  is 
i  universally  known  to  all  who  are  at  all  con- 
1  versant  with  their  affairs,  that  a  great  change 
i  has  been  wrought   in  their  condition,  for 
j  which  my  heart  is  made  thankful  to  Him 
i  from  whom  all  good  cometh  ;  and  I  often  feel 
I  desires  to  arise  in  my  mind  that  the  praise 
!  may  be  ascribed  to  Him  alone  for  any  good 
:  that  may  be  accomplished. 

Thou  hast  doubtless  been  apprised  of  the 
convention  of  Agents  of  this  Superintendency 
|  at  Omaha,  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  sent  the  published  account 
of  our  proceedings  for  thy  perusal,  and  the 
'  inspection    of  interested   Friends,    but  the 
copies  of  the  paper  I  expected,  have  not  yet 
reached  me.    We  had  a  very  pleasant  time 
!  indeed  and  mutually  comforting  and  strength- 
'  ening,  I  felt  the  occasion  to  be,  and  I  am 
willing  to  hope  that  our  united  labors  will 
be  blest  for  the  good  of  the  poor  dependent 
people  over  whom  we  have  been  chosen  stew- 
ards for  the  time  being.    Foremost  on  the 
list  of  the  subjects  considered,  was  the  dis- 
posal of  a  portion  of  such  of  the  Reserva- 
tions as  were  too  large  for  the  occupancy  of 
the   Indians  located    thereon,  in  order  to 
raise  means  to  settle  them  both  comfortably 
and  speedily  on  their  respective  farms  al- 


lotted to  them.  This  subject  was  discussed 
with  much  interest,  and  it  was  our  united 
judgment  that  great  good  would  result  from 
such  sales  of  land  for  that  purpose,  not  onjy 
to  furnish  funds  for  building  houses  and  set- 
tling the  Indians  on  their  farms,  but  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  to  some  extent  the  public 
clamor  against  the  occupancy  by  "  lazy,  shift- 
less, drunken  Indians  f"  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  most  fertile  land  of  the  public  do- 
main. I  understood  what  was  said  in  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  respecting  "  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  so-called  Indian  titles  " 
to  mean  a  systematic  attempt  to  drive  them 
away  from  their  lands,  and  ignore  all  sol- 
emn compacts  made  between  Indians  and  the 
Government  by  treaty  stipulations  ;  and  I 
feel  that  every  bond  of  ignorance  that  is  un- 
loosed, and  every  shackle  of  superstition  that 
is  riven  asunder,  each  acre  of  the  green 
prairie  sward  that  is  broken  up  and  subdued, 
and  every  new  cottage  roof  that  peeps  up 
among  the  rolling  hills  and  sends  its  curling 
wreath  of  smoke  towards  heaven,  will  bind 
the  Indian  more  strongly  to  the  home  where 
the  graves  of  his  fathers  are  dotted  about 
on  the  green  hill  tops  he  has  long  considered 
his  own,  and  the  aggressive  hand  of  the  white 
man  will  become  weaker  and  weaker,  while 
the  just  claims  of  the  red  man  will  become 
in  the  sight  of  all  just  men  still  stronger  and 
stronger.  I  feel  that  the  time  is  precious, 
and  it  behooves  us  all  who  are  chosen  to 
labor  in  this  vineyard  to  be  up  and  doing. 
The  money  that  was  appropriated  by  last 
Congress  to  aid  the  Indians  of  this  Superin- 
tendency will  afford  some  present  relief,  but 
it  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  several  tribes  for  building  their  houses 
and  settling  them  on  the  lands  recently  al- 
lotted to  them  ;  and  in  order  to  meet  those 
wants,  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  surplus 
lands  would  seem  to  be  the  most  prompt  and 
practicable  means.  In  the  6th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  March  16th,  1854,  made  by  the 
Government  with  these  Indians  [the  Oma- 
has],  it  is  provided  that  "the  residue  of  the 
land,  after  all  of  the  Iudian  persons  or  fami- 
lies shall  have  had  assigned  to  them  perman- 
ent homes,  may  be  sold  for  their  benefit, under 
such  laws,  rules  or  regulations  as  may  here- 
after be  prescribed  by  Congress  or  the  fV#( 
dent  of  the  United  State*."  This  (da use  of 
the  treaty  was  under  consideration  at  the 
convention  ;  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  President  was  thereby  authorized  without 
any  special  act  of  Congress  to  sell  any  portion 
of  this  Reservation  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians, was  discussed.  On  a  careful  reading 
of  the  clause  above  quoted  it  seems  clearly 
to  imply  that  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  sell 
their  surplus  lands  is  conceded,  provided  it 
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is  done  under  certain  rules,  &c.,  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  or  the  President.  I  have 
often  discussed  this  subject  with  the  Indians 
in  council,  and  have  generally  found  that  it 
brings  on  a  great  thinking,  and  trotting  of 
feet  and  rocking  to  and  fro.  I  am  now  well 
satisfied  that  they  will  be  in  favor  of  selling 
such  portions  of  the  western  part  of  their 
Reservation  as  will  furnish  them  with  means 
to  proceed  vigorously  with  building  their 
houses  and  settling  them  comfortably  on  their 
farms,  provided  that  such  sale  was  made  at 
the  full  market  value  of  the  land,  and  with 
suitable  restrictions  as  to  the  class  of  persons 
who  might  settle  so  near  them.  After  mak- 
ing all  due  allowance  for  the  ardeucy  of  my 
desires  to  proceed  with  energy  and  prompt- 
ness in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  of  set- 
tling the  Indians  on  their  respective  allot- 
ments and  providing  comfortable  homes  for 
them,  I  think  it  mu^t  be  conceded  by  every 
ingenuous  mind,  that  prompt  aid  at  this 
critical  juncture  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished ;  for  these  Indians  are  coming 
up  to  the  rescue  like  men.  They  besiege  me 
daily  with  applications  for  work.  "  Wah- 
bre-tah  com-bra-hah  "  has  become  a  familiar 
household  word.  It  means  "  I  want  work," 
and  when  I  have  to  reply,  "  Ninga,"  (no) 
so  often  for  want  of  means  to  pay  all  that 
aPply>  ^  g°es  very  much  against  the  grain 
with  me,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  all  might 
be  profitably  employed,  and  I  discourage 
them  from  going  off  the  Reservation  to  get 
work,  fearing  the  corruption  of  their  morals 
by  coming  in_contact  with  those  of  my  own 
color.  This  may  seem  like  an  invidious  as- 
sertion, but  experience  has  sadly  taught  us  it 
istootrue.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
thy  view  respecting  the  propriety  of  bringing 
the  subject  of  selling  a  portion  of  the  Omaha 
lands  before  the  President  prior  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  It  seems  so  long  to  wait 
for  the  action  of  Congress,  and  then  another 
spell  of  waiting  before  we  can  get  command 
of  the  funds  needful  to  go  on  with,  that  I 
feel  as  if  the  poor  Indians  will  get  discour- 
aged before  relief  comes — and  to  continue 
to  take  the  means  of  bnilding  and  improving 
out  of  their  slender  annuity  money  is  nothing 

short  of  cruelty  

I  am  writing  here  in  the  council-room,  in 
full  view  of  the  new  shool-house,  with  its 
white  sides  and  neat  piazza  in  front,  and 
commodious  wood-house  in  the  rear  ;  and 
when  I  remember  that  nearly  every  nail  that 
was  driven,  and  almost  every  board  and  tim- 
ber and  window  casing  that  was  adjusted  and 
fitted  to  its  place  was  the  work  of  those  who 
were  wont  to  be  called  savages,  my  bosom 
swells  and  my  eyes  grow  dim  as  I  write,  and 
I  cannot  help  feeling  an  honest  pride  for  our 


Indian  boys.  The  carpenter  seems  never  to 
grow  weary  of  sounding  their  praises,  and  I 
can  say  that  he  is  a  worthy  overseer  and 
teacher  of  his  art,  and  most  admirably  suited 
to  the  position  he  fills,  being  not  only  a 
skillful  and  honest  workman  himself,  but 
very  guarded  in  his  lauguage  and  deport- 
ment before  the  Indians.  We  expect  to  get 
both  schools  started  on  the  3d  of  10th  month. 
Perhaps  thou  art  aware  that  the  Omahas 
went  off  on  their  summer  hunt  about  a  month 
ago.  Poor  things,  they  were  overjoyed  to 
be  allowed  to  go.  and  did  not  expect  to  have 
the  privilege.  They  were  getting  very  bare 
of  moccasins,  and  have  no  money  to  spare  to 
buy  shoes.  The  skins  got  at  this  season  are 
used  to  make  moccasins  and  lariettes  for 
their  ponies.  We  hope  to  start  the  two  schools 
with  renewed  vigor  when  the  Indians  return. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  man 
and  his  wife,  Friends  from  New  Holland,  In- 
diana, who  are  said  to  be  very  nice  people, 
and  highly  recommended  as  teachers,  to  come 
to  this  Reservation  bet  ore  the  opening  of  the 
schools.  The  Friend's  name  is  Theodore  T. 
Gillingham.  He  and  his  wife  are  both 
teachers,  the  latter  has  taught  among  the 
Freedmen  in  the  South.  We  are  just  about 
building  a  nice  dwelling  for  them  near  the 
school-house,  and  the  Indians  are  assisting  in 
digging  a  well  near  the  door.  We  are  hur- 
rying up  to  have  it  ready  for  the  new  comers. 
I  design  taking  five  more  young  Indians  as 
carpenter  apprentices  this  week.  Many  of 
them  are  anxious  to  learn.  I  got  them  a 
nice  set  of  tools  out  of  a  special  appropria- 
tion, which  each  one  is  to  call  his  own  at  the 
end  of  one  year's  faithful  service.  I  pay 
them  $15  a  month,  they  finding  their  own 
provisions,  which  they  cook  in  a  little  ca- 
boose of  rough  boards  near  the  building.  As 
they  become  more  skillful  and  industrious 
(for  industry  is  a  prominent  part  of  their 
education),  I  allow  tnem  more  wages.  The 
old  batch  of  them  are  to  have  $18  this  month. 
The  new  comers  are  to  get  along  with  the  old 
rates  until  they  learn  somewhat  of  their  new 
calling.  I  wish  thou  could  just  drop  in  and 
see  how  nimbly  they  handle  the  saw  and 
the  jack  plane,  and  step  round  to  the  brick 
yard  and  see  them  paddling  about  with  their 
bare  feet  as  they  are  engaged  in  digging  and 
grinding  the  clay  >>ind  bearing  off  the  bricks 
to  the  allotted  ^ace  of  deposit.  Next  year 
I  mean  to  have  the  bricks  made  by  the  In- 
dians with  only  one  white  man  to  see  to  the 
setting  and  burning — more  as  a  director  than 
workman.  The  brick  making  is  a  complete 
success.  They  are  said  to  be  the  best  bricks 
made  in  Nebraska.  We  have  already  made 
some  sales  at  $10  per  thousand,  and  hear  of 
many  settlers  that  want  to  buy  quantities  of 
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them.  This  week  we  intend  to  build  a  ferry 
boat  and  establish  a  ferry  into  Iowa,  so  as  to 
give  us  more  easy  access  to  Sloan,  our  princi- 
pal station  on  the  Sioux  City  R.  R.  This 
project  is  very  popular  among  the  settlers, 
and  one  man  of  ample  means  has  offered  to 
assist,  but  I  prefer  to  have  the  control  of  it 
on  the  Reservation.  The  mill  men  are  ex- 
pert watermen,  and  can  manage  the  ferry 
boat  very  well  at  odd  times  when  we  want  to 
cross  with  teams.  We  charge  25  cents  a 
hur  for  what  grinding  we  do  for  neighboring 
settlers.  This  goes  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians. I  think  the  sale  of  bricks  will  bring 
in  a  good  income  for  them  when  we  get 
fairly  started.  The  second  kiln  of  100,000 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  burning.  We  are 
using  a  great  many  for  the  foundations  of 
houses,  for  chimneys,  and  for  the  walling  of 
wells.  I  have  scarcely  said  anything  about 
our  crops,  and  stock,  &c.  Indeed,  I  have 
not  time,  although  it  is  First-day,  to  say  all 
that  I  would  like  to.  We  have  had  a  re- 
markably dry  season  here.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  rain  to  soak  the  ground 
since  about  corn  planting  time,  yet  the  crops 
look  quite  well  considering.  If  we  have  no 
early  frosts  I  think  the  Omahas  will  have  a 
large  surplus  of  corn  for  sale  this  year.  They 
have  worked  it  much  better  than  'heretofore. 
The  men  now  go  into  the  corn  with  their 
plows,  and  the  squaws  are  gradually  getting 
released  from  their  field  labor.  The  Chiefs 
work  about  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  indeed 
work  is  getting  to  be  fashionable.  We  have 
had  six  teams  hauling  logs  last  week,  having 
been  too  busy  during  hay  and  wheat  harvest 
to  do  much  at  it.  The  sawyer  says  he  can 
cut  7,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day  if  I  will  give 
him  hands  enough  to  handle  the  lumber.  The 
slabs  and  bark  make  more  than  fuel  enough 
to  keep  up  steam,  but  the  saw  dust  burning 
does  not  quite  come  np  to  my  expectations. 

The  Indians  have  secured  a  fine  supply  of 
hay  for  their  oxen  and  cows  and  young  cat- 
tle. For  the  stock  belonging  to  the  tribe  in 
general  I  pay  them  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day 
for  labor  in  haying,  but  if  they  want  hay  for 
ponies  or  private  stock,  they  have  to  put  it 
up  at  their  own  expense.  The  Indians  are 
now  learning  to  do  almost  all  kinds  of  farm 
labor.  They  plow  their  land,  sow  their  own 
grain,  and  reap,  bind  and  stack  it.  I  had 
several  of  them  taught  to  mow  with  a  scythe 
this  summer,  and  also  to  swing  the  cradle, 
which  they  learned  to  do  with  an  air  and  a 
grace  that  would  have  done  honor  to  manv 
a  white  man,  nor  are  they  so  mercenary  as 
always  to  want  pay  for  what  they  do.  At 
my  request  they  cheerfully  turned  out  in 
bands  of  20  or  30  in  number  to  make  roads 
through  different  parts  of  the  Reservation, 


and  to  build  bridges  for  the  public  benefit. 
For  this  they  received  no'  pay  except  pro- 
visions for  one  meal  a  day  for  each  laborer, 
and  the  squaws  went  along  to  cook  for  them. 
In  this  way  we  made  about  a  mile  of  new 
road  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  bluffs  so  as  to 
reach  the  brick-yard  ;  built  five  bridges,  and 
levelled  those  terrible  gulche3  thou  may  re- 
member crossing,  so  that  a  traveller  can  now 
trot  up  hill  and  down.  Many  other  things 
they  have  done  "  too  numerous  to  mention." 

Thy  attached  Friend,    E.  P. 

LECTURE  BY  CHARLES  SUMNER. 
BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  LYCEUM. 
(Continued  from  page  637.) 

I  have  already  spoken  of  guarantee  as  an 
essential  condition.  Indemnity  is  not  essen- 
tial. At  the  close  of  our  war  with  Slavery 
we  said  nothing  of  indemnity.  For  the  life 
of  the  citizen  there  could  be  no  indemnity; 
nor  was  it  practicable  even  for  the  treasure 
sacrificed.  Security  for  the  future  was  all 
that  our  nation  required,  and  this  was  found 
in  provisions  of  law  and  constitution  estab- 
lishing equal  rights.  From  various  intima- 
tions it  is  evident  that  Germany  will  not  be 
content  without  indemnity  in  money  on  a 
large  scale  ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  France, 
the  aggressor,  cannot,  when  conquered,  deny 
liability  to  a  certain  extent.  The  question 
will  be  on  the  amount.  Already  German 
calculators  begin  to  array  their  unrelenting 
figures.  One  of  these  insists  that  the  indem- 
nity shall  not  only  cover  outlay  for  the  Ger- 
man army — pensions  of  widows  and  invalids 
— maintenance  and  support  of  French  wound- 
ed and  prisoners — compensation  to  Germans 
expelled  from  France — also  damage  suffered 
by  the  territory  to  be  annexed,  especially 
Strasbourg ;  butit  is  also  to  cover  indirect  dam- 
ages, large  in  amount — as,  loss  to  the  nation 
from  change  of  productive  laborers — loss  from 
killing  and  disabling  so  many  laborers— and, 
generally,  loss  from  suspension  of  trade  aud 
manufactures,  depreciation  of  national  prop- 
erty, and  diminution  of  the  public  revenues 
— all  of  which,  according  to  a  recent  estimate, 
reach  the  fearful  sum  total  of  4,9:n>.000,000 
francs,  or  nearly  one  thousand  million  dollars. 
Of  this  sum,  1,255,000,000  francs  are  on  ac- 
count of  the  army,  1,280,000,000  tor  direct 
damage,  2,250,000,000  for  indirect  damage, 
and  200,000,000  for  damage  to  the  recon- 
quered provinces.  Still  further,  the  Berlin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  insists  on  indemnity, 
not  only  from  actual  loss  of  ships  ami  cargoes 
from  the  blockade,  but  also  for  damages  ou 
account  of  detention.  Much  of  this  many- 
headed  account,  which  I  introduce  in  order  to 
open  the  case  in  its  extent,  will  he  opposed 
by  France,  as  fabulous,  consequential  and  re 
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remote.  The  practical  question  will  be,  Can 
one  nation  do  wrong  to  another  without  pay- 
ing for  the  damage,  whatever  it  may  be,  di- 
rect, or  indirect, — always  provided  it  be  sus- 
ceptible of  estimate?  Here  I  content  myself 
with  the  remark  that,  while  in  the  settlement 
of  international  difficulties  there  is  no  place 
for  technicality,  there  is  always  room  for 
moderation. 

Vast  as  may  be  the  claim  of  indemnity,  it 
opens  no  question  so  calculated  to  touch  the 
sensibilities  of  France  as  the  claim  of  guar- 
antee already  announced  by  Germany.  On 
this  head  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  From 
her  first  victory  we  have  been  assured  that 
Germany  would  claim  Alsace  and  German 
Lorraine,  with  their  famous  strongholds  ;  and 
now  we  have  the  statement  of  Count  Bis- 
marck, in  a  diplomatic  circular,  that  he  ex- 
pects to  remove  the  German  frontier  further 
west,  meaning  to  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  to 
convert  the  fortresses  into  what  he  calls  "  de- 
fensive strongholds  of  Germany."  Then, 
with  larger  view,  he  declares,  that,  "  in  ren- 
dering it  more  difficult  for  France,  from  whom 
all  European  troubles  have  so  long  proceeded, 
to  assume  the  offensive,  we  likewise  promote 
the  common  interest  of  Europe,  which  de- 
mands the  preservation  of  peace."  Here  is 
just  recognition  of  peace  as  the  common  in 
terest  of  Europe,  to  be  assured  by  disabling 
France.  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  The  Ger- 
man Minister  sees  nothing  but  dismember- 
ment, consecrated  by  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  With 
diplomatic  shears  he  would  cut  off  a  portion 
of  French  territory,  and,  taking  from  it  the 
name  of  France,  stamp  upon  it  the  trade- 
mark of  Germany.  Two  of  its  richest  and 
most  precious  provinces,  for  two  centuries 
constituent  parts  of  the  great  nation,  with 
that  ancient  cathedral  city,  the  pride  of  the 
Rhine,  long  years  ago  fortified  by  Vauban 
as  "  the  strongest  barrier  of  France,"  are 
to  be  severed,  and  with  them  a  large  and 
industrious  population,  which  while  preserv- 
ing the  German  language,  have  so  far  blended 
with  France  as  to  become  Frenchmen.  This 
is  the  German  proposition,  which  I  call  the 
guarantee  of  dismemberment. 

One  argument  for  this  proposition  is 
brushed  aside  easily.  Had  the  fortune  of 
war  been  adverse  to  Germany,  it  is  said,  peace 
would  have  been  dictated  at  Berlin,  perhaps 
at  Konigsburg,  and  France  would  have  car- 
ried her  frontier  eastward  to  the  Rhine,  dis- 
membering Germany.  Such  I  doubt  not 
would  have  been  the  attempt.  The  concep- 
tion is  entirely  worthy  of  the  Imperial  levity 
with  which  the  war  begun.  But  the  madcap 
menace  of  the  French  Empire  cannot  be  the 
measure  of  German  justice.  It  is  for  Ger- 
many to  show  that,  notwithstanding  this 


wildness,  she  knows  how  to  be  just.  Dismem- 
berment on  this  account  would  be  only  an- 
other form  of  retaliation;  but  retaliation  is 
barbarous. 

To  the  argument,  that  these  provinces,  w7ith 
their  strongholds,  are  needed  for  the  defence 
of  Germany,  there  is  the  obvious  reply,  that, 
if  cut  off  from  France  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  local  population,  and  with  the  French 
people  in  chronic  irritation  on  this  account, 
they  will  be  places  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength,  strongholds  of  disaffection  rather 
than  defence,  to  be  held  always  at  the  can- 
non's mouth.  Does  Germany  seek  lasting 
peace?  Not  in  this  way  can  it  be  had.  A 
painful  exaction;  enforced  by  triumphant 
arms,  must  create  a  sentiment  of  hostility  in 
France,  suppressed  for  a  season,  but  ready  at 
a  propitious  moment  to  break  forth  in  vio- 
lence; so  that  between  the  two  conterminous 
nations  there  will  be  nothing  better  than  a 
peacerwhere  each  sleeps  on  its  arms  — which 
is  but  an  Armed  Peace.  Such  for  weary 
years  has  been  the  condition  of  nations.  Is 
Germany  determined  to  prolong  the  awful 
curse  ?  Will  her  most  enlightened  people, 
with  poetry,  music,  literature,  philosophy, 
science,  and  religion  as  constant  ministers,  to 
whom  has  been  opened  in  rarest  degree  the 
whole  book  of  knowledge,  persevere  in  a 
brutal  policy  belonging  to  another  age,  and 
utterly  alien  to  that  superior  civilization  which 
is  so  truly  theirs  ? 

There  is  another  consideration,  not  only  of 
justice,  but  of  public  law,  which  cannot  be 
overcome.  The  people  of  these  provinces  are 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  France.  This 
is  enough.  France  cannot  sell  or  transfer 
them  against  their  consent.  Consult  the 
great  masters  and  you  will  find  their  concur- 
ring authority.  Grotius,  from  whom  on  such 
a  question  there  can  be  no  appeal,  adjudges : 
"  In  the  alienation  of  part  of  the  sovereignty 
it  is  required  that  the  part  to  be  alienated  consent 
to  the  act."  According  to  him,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  "  that  the  body  should  have  the 
right  of  cutting  off  parts  from  itself  and  giv- 
ing them  into  the  authority  of  another." 
(Grotius,  "  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,"  Lib.  II., 
cap.  VI.,  §  4).  Of  the  same  opinion  is  Puf- 
fendorff,  declaring  :  "  The  sovereign  who  at- 
tempts to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  another  by 
his  sole  authority  does  an  act  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  not  binding*  on  his  subjects.  To 
make  such  a  conveyance  valid,  the  consent  of 
the  people  is  required,  as  well  as  of  the 
Prince."  (Puffendorff,  "  Law  of  Nature  aud 
Nations,"  Book  VIII.,  chap.  5,  §  9.)  Vattel 
crowns  this  testimony,  when  he  adds,  that  a 
province  "abandoned  and  dismembered  is 
not  obliged  to  receive  the  new  master  at- 
tempted to  be  given  it."    (Vattel,  Book  II., 
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chap.  3,  §  264.)    Before  such  texts,  stronger  | 
than  a  fortress,  the  soldiers  of  Germany  must 
halt. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  how  inconsistent  is 
the  guarantee  of  Dismemberment  with  that 
heroic  passion  for  national  unity,  which  is 
the  glory  of  Germany.  National  unity  is  not 
less  the  right  of  France  than  of  Germany; 
and  these  provinces,  though  in  former  centu- 
ries German,  and  still  preserving  the  German 
speech,  belong  to  the  existing  unity  of  France, 
— unless,  according  to  the  popular  song,  the 
German  Fatherland  extends 

"  Far  as  the  German  accents  ring;" — 

and  then  the  conqueror  must  insist  on  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  why  not  cross  the  Atlantic,  to 
dictate  laws  in  Pennsylvania  and  Chicago? 
But  this  same  song  has  a  better  verse,  calling 
the  German's  Fatherland, 

"Where  in  the  heart  love  warmly  lies." 

But  in  these  coveted  provinces  it  is  the  love 
for  France,  and  not  for  Germany,  Which  pre- 
vails. 

The  guarantee  of  Dismemberment,  when 
brought  to  the  touchstone  of  the  three  essen- 
tial conditions,  is  found  wanting.  Dismissing 
it  as  unsatisfactory,  I  come  to  that  other 
guarantee  where  these  conditions  are  all  ful- 
filled, and  we  find  security  for  Germany  with- 
out offence  to  the  just  sentiments  of  France, 
and  also  a  new  safeguard  to  civilization. 
Against  the  guarantee  of  Dismemberment  I 
oppose  the  guarantee  of  Disarmament.  By 
Disarmament  I  mean  the  razing  of  the  French 
fortifications  and  the  abolition  of  the  standing 
army,  except  that  minimum  of  force  required 
for  purposes  of  police.  How  completely  this 
satisfies  the  conditions  already  named  is  ob 
vious.  For  Germany  there  would  be  on  the 
side  of  France  absolute  repose,  so  that  Count 
Bismarck  need  not  fear  another  invasion, — 
while  France,  saved  from  intolerable  humilia- 
tion, would  herself  be  free  to  profit  by  the 
new  civilization. 

Nor  is  this  guarantee  otherwise  than  prac- 
tical in  every  respect,  and  the  more  it  is  ex- 
amined will  its  inestimable  advantage  be  ap- 
parent. 

1.  There  is,  first,  its  most  obvious  economy, 
which  is  so  glaring,  that,  according  to  a  fa- 
miliar French  expression,  "  it  leaps  into  the 
eyes."  Undertaking  even  briefly  to  set  it 
forth,  I  seem  to  follow  the  proverb  and  "  show 
the  sun  with  a  lantern."  According  to  the 
Almanach  de  Gotha,  the  appropriations  for 
the  army  of  France,  during  the  year  of  peace 
before  the  war,  were  588,852,970  francs, — or 
about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars.  Give  up  the  Standing  Army  and 
this  considerable  sum  disappears  from  t  he  an- 
nual budget.    But  this  retrenchment  repre- 


sents only  partially  the  prodigious  economy. 
Beyond  the  annual  outlay  is  the  loss  to  the 
nation  by  the  change  of  producers  into  non- 
producers.  Admitting  that  in  France  the 
average  annual  production  of  a  soldier  use- 
fully employed  would  be  only  fifty  dollars, 
and  multiplying  this  small  allowance  by  the 
numbers  of  the  Standing  Army,  you  have  an- 
other amount  to  be  piled  upon  the  military 
appropriations.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
this  surpassing  waste  shall  be  stopped  ?  Must 
the  extravagance  born  of  war,  and  nursed  by 
long  tradition,  continue  to  drain  the  resources 
of  the  land  ?  Where  is  reason  ?  Where  hu- 
manity ?  A  decree  abolishing  the  Standing 
Army  would  be  better  for  the  French  people, 
and  more  productive,  than  the  richest  gold 
mine  discovered  in  every  department  of 
France.  Nor  can  imagination  picture  the 
fruitful  result.  I  speak  now  only  in  the 
light  of  economy.  Believed  from  intolerable 
burden,  industry  would  lift  itself  to  unimag- 
ined  labors,  and  society  be  quickened  anew. 

2.  Beyond  this  economy,  which  need  not 
be  argued,  is  the  positive  advantage,  if  not  ne- 
cessity, of  such  change  for  France.  I  do  not 
speak  on  general  grounds  applicable  to  all 
nations,  but  on  grounds  peculiar  to  France 
at  the  present  moment.  Emerging  from  a 
most  destructive  war,  she  will  be  subjected  to 
enormous  and  most  exhaustive  contributions 
of  every  kind.  After  satisfying  Germany, 
she  will  find  other  obligations  at  home, — 
some  pressing  directly  upon  the  nation,  and 
others  upon  individuals.  Beyond  the  outstand- 
ing pay  of  soldiers,  requisitions  for  supplies,  pen- 
sions for  the  wounded  and  the  families  of  the 
dead,  and  other  extraordinary  liabilities  accu- 
mulating as  never  before  in  the  same  time,  there 
will  be  the  duty  of  renewing  that  internal 
prosperity  which  has  received  such  a  shock  ; 
and  here  the  work  of  restoration  will  be  cost- 
ly, whether  to  the  nation  or  the  individual. 
Revenue  must  be  regained  ;  roads  and  bridges 
repaired  ;  markets  supplied  ;  nor  can  we  omit 
the  large  and  multitudinous  losses  from  rav- 
age of  fields,  seizure  of  stock,  suspension  of  busi- 
ness, stoppage  of  manufactures,  interference 
with  agriculture,  and  the  whole  terrible  drain 
of  war  by  which  the  people  are  impoverished 
and  disabled.  If  to  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion and  expenditure  for  all  these  things  is 
superadded  the  annual  tax  of  a  Standing 
Army,  and  that  other  draft  from  the  change 
of  producers  into  non-produeers.  plainly  here 

is  a  supplementary  burden  of  crushing  weight 
Talk  of  the  last  feather  breaking  t  he  baOK  el' 
the  camel  —  but,  never  was  camel  loaded 
down  as  France, 

3.  Beyond  even  these  considerations  of 
economy  and  advantage  I  put  t ho  transcend- 
ant,  priceless  benefit  of  Disarmament  in  the 
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assurance  of  peace.  Disarmament  substitutes 
the  constable  for  the  soldier,  and  reduces  the 
Standing  Army  to  a  police.  The  argument 
assumes,  first,  the  needlessness  of  a  Standing 
Army,  and,  secondly,  its  evil  influence.  Both 
of  these  points  were  touched  at  an  early  day 
by  the  wise  Chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Thom- 
as More,  when  in  his  introduction  to  "  Utopia" 
he  alludes  to  what  he  calls  the  "  bad  custom" 
of  keeping  many  servants,  and  then  says  ; 
"  In  France  there  is  yet  a  more  pestiferous 
sort  of  people  .  for  the  whole  country  is  full 
of  soldiers,  still  kept  up  in  time  of  peace — if 
such  a  state  of  a  nation  may  be  called  a  peace." 
Then,  proceeding  with  his  judgment,  the 
Chancellor  holds  up  what  he  calls  those  "  pre- 
tended statesmen"  whose  maxim  is  that  it 
"  is  necessary  for  the  public  safety  to  have  a 
good  body  of  veteran  soldiers  ever  in  readi- 
ness." And  after  saying  that  these  pretended 
statesmen  "  sometimes  seek  occasions  for  mak- 
ing war,  that  they  may  train  up  their  soldiers 
in  the  art  of  cutting  throats,"  he  adds,  in 
words  soon  to  be  tested,  "  But  France  has 
learned  to  its  cost  how  dangerous  it  is  to  feed 
such  beasts."  It  will  be  well,  if  France  has 
learned  this  important  lesson.  The  time  has 
come  to  practise  it. 

All  history  is  a  vain  word,  and  all  experi- 
ence is  at  fault,  if  large  War  Preparations,  or 
which  the  Standing  Army  is  the  type,  have 
not  been  constant  provocatives  of  war.  Pre- 
tended protectors  against  war,  they  have  been 
real  instigators  to  war.  They  have  excited 
the  evil  against  which  they  were  to  guard. 
The  habit  of  wearing  arms  in  private  life  ex- 
ercised a  kindred  influence.  So  long  as  this 
habit  continued  society  was  darkened  by  per- 
sonal combat,  street-fight,  duel,  and  assassina- 
tion. The  Standing  Army  is  to  the  nation 
what  the  sword  was  to  the  modern  gentle- 
man, the  stiletto  to  the  Italian,  the  knife  to 
the  Spaniard,  the  pistol  to  our  slave-master, 
— furnishing,  like  these,  the  means  of  death  ; 
and  its  possessor  is  not  slow  to  use  it.  In 
stating  the  operation  of  this  system,  we  are 
not  left  to  inference.  As  France,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  shows  "  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  feed  such  beasts,"  so  does  Prussia,  in 
ever-memorable  instance,  which  speaks  now 
with  more  than  ordinary  authority,  show  pre- 
cisely how  the  Standing  Army  may  become 
the  incentive  to  war.  Frederick,  the  war- 
rior king,  is  our  witness.  With  honesty  or 
impudence  beyond  parallel,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  record  in  his  Memoirs  among  the  rea- 
sons for  his  war  upon  Maria  Theresa,  that,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  he  found  himself  with 
"troops  always  ready  to  act."  Voltaire, 
when  called  to  revise  the  royal  memoirs, 
erased  this  confession,  but  preserved  a  copy, 
so  that  by  his  literary  activity  we  have  this 


kingly  authority  for  the  mischief  from  a 
Standing  Army.  How  complete  a  weapon 
was  that  army  may  be  learned  from  Lafay- 
ette, who,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  in  1786, 
after  a  visit  to  the  King,  described  it  thus : 
"  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  beauty  of 
the  troops,  to  the  discipline  which  reigns  in 
all  their  ranks,  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
movements,  to  the  uniformity  of  their  regi- 
ments. All  the  situations  which  can  be  sup- 
posed in  war,  all  the  movements  which  these 
must  necessitate,  have  been  by  constant  habit 
so  inculcated  in  their  heads,  that  all  these 
operations  are  done  almost  mechanically." 
(Lafayette  "  Memoires,"  Tome  II.,  p.  133). 
Nothing  better  has  been  devised  since  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  or  the  Roman  legion. 
With  such  a  weapon  ready  to  his  hands,  the 
King  struck  Maria  Theresa.  And  think  you 
that  the  present  duel  between  France  and 
Germany  could  have  been  waged,  had  not 
both  nations  found  themselves,  like  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  "  with  troops  always  ready  to  act  ?" 
It  was  the  possession  of  these  troops  which 
made  the  two  parties  rush  so  swiftly  to  the 
combat.  Is  not  the  lesson  perfect?  Already 
individuals  have  disarmed.  Civilization  re- 
quires that  nations  shall  do  likewise. 

Thus  is  Disarmament  enforced  on  three 
several  grounds  :  first,  economy  ;  secondly, 
positive  advantage,  if  not  necessity,  for 
France;  and  thirdly,  assurance  of  peace.  No 
other  guarantee  promises  so  much.  Does 
any  other  guarantee  promise  anything  beyond 
the  accident  of  force  ?  Nor  would  France  be 
alone.  Dismissing  to  the  arts  of  peace  the 
large  army  victorious  over  Slavery,  our  Re- 
public has  shown  how  disarmament  can  be 
accomplished.  The  example  of  France,  so 
entirely  reasonable,  so  profitable,  so  pacific, 
and  so  harmonious  with  ours,  would  spread. 
Conquering  Germany  could  not  resist  its  in- 
fluence. Nations  are  taught  by  example 
more  than  by  precept,  and  either  is  better 
than  force.  Other  nations  would  follow ;  nor 
would  Russia,  elevated  by  her  great  act  of 
enfranchisement,  fail  to  seize  her  sublime  op- 
portunity. Popular  rights,  which  are  strong- 
est always  in  assured  peace,  would  have  new 
triumphs.  Instead  of  trial  by  battle  for  the 
decision  of  differences  between  nations,  there 
would  be  peaceful  substitutes,  as  arbitration, 
or,  it  may  be,  a  Congress  of  Nations,  and  the 
United  States  of  Europe  would  appear  above 
the  subsiding  waters.  The  old  juggle  of  Bal- 
ance of  Power,  which  has  rested  like  a  night- 
mare on  Europe,  would  disappear  like  that 
other  less  bloody  fiction  of  Balance  of  Trade, 
and  nations,  like  individuals,  would  all  be 
equal  before  the  law.  Here  our  own  country 
furnishes  an  illustration.  So  long  as  Slavery 
prevailed  among  us,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
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preserve  what  was  designated  balance  of  | 
power  between  the  North  and  South,  pivoting 
on  Slavery, — just  as  in  Europe  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  preserve  balance  of  power 
among  nations  pivoting  upon  War.  Too 
tardily  is  it  seen  that  this  famous  balance, 
which  has  played  such  a  part  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  but  an  artificial  contrivance  insti- 
tuted by  power,  which  must  give  place  to  a 
simple  accord  derived  from  the  natural  con- 
dition of  things.  Why  should  not  the  har- 
mony which  has  begun  at  home  be  extended 
abroad  ?  Practicable  and  beneficent  here,  it 
must  be  the  same  there.  Then  would  nations 
exist  without  perpetual  and  reciproca.  watch- 
fulness. But  the  first  step  is  to  discard  the 
wasteful,  oppressive,  and  pernicious  provoca- 
tive to  war,  which  is  yet  maintained  at  such 
terrible  cost.  To-day  this  glorious  advance  is 
presented  to  France  and  Germany. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  COWS  ARE  COMING. 
BY  ALICE  BOBBINS. 

The  cows  are  coming,  Jessie  dear,  make  baste  and 

see  the  sight, 
There  are  twenty  milky  beauties  to  be  housed  and 

fed  to-night, 

That  first  one,  with  the  snow-white  boms,  is  just  as 
old  as  May ; 

She  and  my  pet  first  saw  the  light  the  same  soft 
summer  day. 

A  tender  creature  was  she,  so  weak,  and  cold,  and 
thin  1 

John  said  she  was  not  fit  to  raise.  I  said  it  was  a 
sin 

|  To  cast  her  off,  for  Maybud's  sake.    John  laughed, 

and  asked  me  whether 
I  I  thought  it  best,  upon  the  whole,  to  rear  two  calves 

together. 

\  But  she  was  spared,  and  so  was  May.    It  sometimes 
seems  to  me, 

i  In  Starbright's  soft  and  gentle  eyes,  May's  pleading 
glance  I  see. 

•  I  love  the  creature— you  may  smile — perhaps  my 
fancies  mock  ; 
She's  th<>  fairest  of  the  herd,  as  May's  the  sweetest 
of  the  flock. 

!  There's  May,  her  arms  round  Starbright's  neck  ; 

the  girl  is  nine  to-day  ; 
'  A  frolicsome  and  genial  thing,  at  study  or  at  play  ; 
The  darling  in  our  failing  years,  the  spring  in  our 

autumn  set, 
A  fair  white  jewel  blazing  in  our  faded  coronet. 

But  see,  John  lets  the  bars  down  ;  in  clover  deep 
they  stand 

With  glossy  flanks,  and  backs  as  straight  as  yonder 
table  land  ; 

The  fragrance  of  their  breath  pours  in  like  amber- 
gris and  myrrh  ; 

They're  just  the  neatest  cows  to  milk — John  says 
they  never  stir. 

They  know  his  tone — 'tis  seldom  loud  ;  they  know 

his  touoh — 'tis  kind. 
"John  has  a  way,"  the  neighbors  say,  to  make 
dumb  creatures  mind ; 


Perhaps— I  only  know  that  I,  through  all  these 

blessed  years, 
Have  never  seen  the  moment  when  his  voice  has 

brought  me  tears. 

— Hearth  and  Home. 


TEACH  US  TO  WAIT! 

BY  PH03BE  CART. 

Why  are  we  so  impatient  of  delay, 

Longing  forever  for  the  time  to  be? 
For  thus  we  live  to  morrow  in  to-day, 

Yea,  sad  to-morrows  we  may  never  see. 
We  are  too  hasty  ;  are  not  reconciled 

To  let  kind  nature  do  her  work  alone  ; 
We  plant  our  seed,  and  like  a  foolish  child 

We  dig  it  up  to  see  if  it  has  grown. 
Tl  e  good  that  is  to  be  we  covet  now, 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  appointed  hour  ; 
Before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  we  shake  the  bough, 

And  seize  the  bud  that  folds  away  the  flower. 
When  midnight  darkness  reigns  we  do  not  see 

That  the  sad  night  is  mother  of  the  morn  ; 
We  cannot  think  our  own  sharp  agony, 

May  be  the.  birth-pang  of  a  joy  unborn. 
Into  the  dust  we  see  cur  idols  cast, 

And  cry,  that  death  has  triumphed,  life  is  void  ! 
We  do  not  trust  the  promise,  that  the  last 

Of  all  our  enemies  shall  be  destroyed  ! 
With  rest  almost  in  sight  the  spirit  faints, 

And  heart  and  flesh  grow  weary  at  the  last ; 
Our  feet  would  walk  the  city  of  the  saints 

Even  before  the  silent  gate  is  passed.  ' 
Teach  us  to  wait  until  thou  shalt  appear  

To  know  that  all  thy  ways  and  times  are  just ; 
Thou  seest  that  we  do  believe,  and  fear, 

Lord,  make  us  also  to  believe,  and  trust. 

— Advance. 


ENNUI. 

"  Ennui "  is  enumerated  by  Dr.  Eoirot 
among  things  eminently  destructive  of  life. 
We  have  scarcely  its  equivalent  in  the  English 
language;  but  it  is  idleness  in  youth,  surfeit 
in  the  adult,  weariness  and  despair  in  old  age. 
Whatever  induces  moral  depression  is  as  bane- 
ful to  existence  as  that  which  induces  physical 
depression.  Firmness  of  will  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  sanitary  means.  Of  the 
seven  cardinal  virtues  were  "faith,  hope,  char- 
ity, temperance,  justice,  and  force.  The  seven 
mortal  sins — pride,  avarice,  idleness,  luxury, 
envy,  anger,  and  gluttony.  The  one  are  fa- 
vorable to  long  life,  the  other  fatal  to  it.  The 
force  of  the  will,  by  giving  a  high  tone  to  the 
more  noble  faculties  of  the  soul,  strengthens 
the  principle  of  life,  and  enables  both  mind 
and  body  to  resist  all  thai  is  pernicious  and 
hurtful  to  it.  Fear  or  indecision,  on  the  other 
hand,  delivers  it  up  helpless  to  the  enemy. 
Energy  in  doing  good  is  still  more  sustaining 
than  even  strength  of  will  devoted  to  more 
selfish  ends.  It  is  the  feeling  which  enables 
a  medical  man  to  perform  his  duties  with 
cheerfulness  and  impunity  in  time  of  pesti- 
lence and  plague.  Fabrini,  afflicted  by  a 
fatal  complaint,  withdrew  to  the  country  to 
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die.  A  family  of  peasants  supplicated  his  aid 
in  the  case  of  a  disastrous  accident,  and  their 
gratitude  was  so  lively  and  sincere  for  the 
cure  effected,  that  the  physician  felt  that  if 
his  life  was  not  utterly  useless,  he  had  no 
right  to  abstract  it  from  that  of  others.  He 
resumed  his  labors,  recovered  his  health,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Barthez  Fodere  and 
Hufeland  believed  that  great  power  of  will 
could  induce  prolongation  of  life.  It  is  cer- 
taiuly  powerful  to  relieve.  Kant  used  to  say 
that  most  nervous  disorders  are  due  to  idle- 
ness and  mental  inertia.  Many  conditions  of 
debility,  discomfort,  distress  and  sickness 
arise,  indeed,  from  mere  fretful  and  cowardly' 
giving  way  to  corporeal  sensations.  The 
great  French  Revolution  roused  many  poor, 
sickly,  and  languishing  persons  to  health  and 
activity. — Harper  s  Weekly. 


Great  powers  and  natural  gifts  do  not 
bring  privileges  to  their  possessor,  so  much  as 
they  bring  duties. 


ITEMS. 

The  Moniteur  Scientifique  gives  an  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  steel  types  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance.  Previously  softened  steel  wire  is  con- 
verted into  tyoes  by  a  process  resembling  that  by 
which  nails  are  made,  and  afterwards  hardened. 
With  a  single  machine  and  a  one-horse-power  en- 
gine 35,000  types  can  be  made  in  12  hours,  and  the 
types  thus  made  are  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 
ones,  on  account  of  the  less  c^st  of  steel  compared 
with  type  metal ;  and  they  also  are  far  more  dura- 
ble, and  are  said  to  have,  what  seems  impossible,  a 
superior  finish. 

The  Population  of  Paris,  amounting  to  1,825,274 
souls,  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  is  classified 
as  fallows ;  Persons  living  by  industry,  trade  and 
commerce,  1,287,549;  persons  living  on  their  own 
means,  168,980  ;  persons  living  by  divers  occupa- 
tions and  callings,  including  45,323  concierges,  or 
house  porters  and  their  families,  76,339  ;  persons 
living  by  the  practice  of  the  liberal  professions, 
75,238  ;  persons  in  the  public  service,  59,678  ; 
persons  having  no  distinct  occupation,  48,794 ; 
army,  gendarmes  and  police,  40.657  ;  persons  liv- 
ing by  horticulture,  11,936  ,  the  clergy  of  different 
denominations,  9,679  ;  persons  whose  occupations 
could  not  be  ascertained,  46,424. 

The  Cost  of  War. — Prof.  Leone  Levi  has  recent- 
ly written  a  letter  to  the  London  newspapers,  giv- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  present  war  to 
France.  He  says  that  when  the  war  was  declared 
on  July  15th,  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  was 
voted,  and  three  days  afterwards  another  appropri- 
ation, amounting  to  $100,000,000,  was  made.  In 
August  $200,000,000  were  appropriated,  and  then 
a  national  loan  of  $175,000,000  was  authorized,  and 
finally  a  second  loan  of  $50,000,000  was  negotiated 
in  London.  In  addition  to  this  the  city  of  Paris  has 
borrowed  $10,000,000,  and  many  of  the  depart- 
ments and  cities  of  France  have  borrowed  money 
for  local  defences.  Large  sums  of  money  have  also 
been  taken  from  the  Bank  of  France,  of  which  no 
report  has  been  made.  The  expenditures  incurred 
for  war  armaments  for  the  last  three  years,  it  is  es- 


timated, amount  to  $200,000,000,  so  that  if  the  war 
should  cease  now  it  is  calculated  that  the  actual  ex- 
penditure would  exceed  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  direct  losses  to  France, 
caused  by  the  waste  and  destruction  of  war,  it  is 
estimated,  would  amount  to  as  much  as  the  large 
sum  above  stated.  "The  indirect  losses  Prof.  Levi 
divides  into  two  distinct  items  ;  to  wit,  loss  of  men 
and  loss  of  industry.  He  calculates  that  the  capi- 
talized loss  of  150,000  men  killed  and  wounded, 
with  the  loss  of  productive  power,  would  amount  to 
$1,350,000,000,  and  that  the  loss  of  national  pro- 
duction and  tr&de  would  amount  to  $150,000,000. 
The  damage  done  by  the  bombardment  of  Stras- 
bourg is  estimated  at  $34,000,000.  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  calculation,  will  lose  by 
the  war  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
sides the  indemnity  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  she  may  have  to  pay  to  Germany.  The 
Professor,  Levi,  places  the  loss  caused  by  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States,  at  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  He  also  says  tHat  elas- 
ticity of  character  and  variety  of  resources  may  en- 
ab-e  France  to  recover  more  speedily  than  another 
country  could  from  the  effects  of  this  great  war,  yet 
nothing  can  make  up  for  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  nation. —  The  Press. 

The  Coinage  of  the  United  States. — James  Pol- 
lock, Director  of  the  Mint  in  this  city,  has  submit- 
ted his  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Mint  and 
branches,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  6th  mo.  30,  1870. 

The  deposits  of  bullion  at  the  Mint  and  branches 
during  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows  :  Gold,  $29,- 
485,268.45  ;  silver,  $3,504,942.51.  Total  deposits, 
$32,990,210.96. 

Deducting  the  re-deposits  or  bars  made  at  one 
branch  of  the  Mint  and  re  deposited  in  another  for 
coinage,  the  amount  will  be  $30,408,788.10. 

The  coinage  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows  : 
Gold  coin,  number  of  pieces,  1,156,087  ;  value, 
$22,257,312.50;  unparled  and  fine  gold  bars,  $7,- 
846  052.25  ;  silver  coin,  pieces,  4. 649, 39 3  ;  value, 
$1,767,253.50;  silver  bars,  $902,800.66  ;  nickel, 
copper  and  bronze  pieces,  18,154,000  ;  value, 
$611,445.00  :  total  number  of  pieces  struck,  23,- 
961,292  ;  total  value  of  coinage,  $33,384,863  91. 

The  distribution  of  the  bullion  received  and 
coined  at  the  Mint  was  as  follows  : 

Gold  deposited,  $2,880,069.22;  gold  coined, 
$2,830,752.50;  fine  gold  bars,  $171,624.97  ;  silver 
deposited  and  purchased,  $1,352,588.09  ;  silver 
coined,  $1,152,960.20  ;  silver  bars,  $195,078.01  ; 
nickel,  copper  and  bronze  coinage,  value.  $611,445. 
Total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  $4,232,657.31  ; 
total  coinage,  $4,961,860.98  ;  total  number  of 
pieces,  21,330,546. 

As  authorized  by  law,  the  redemption  of  the 
nickel-copper  cents  was  continued  during  the  fiscal 
year,  by  exchange  for  the  five-cent  nickel  coins. 
The  amount  thus  redeemed  was,  in  pounds,  68,237; 
value,  $66,872.26.  The  amount  redeemed  last 
year  was,  $101,465.25,  showing  a  decrease  of  $34,- 

I  592. 99,  and  being  $193, 609.78  less  than  the  amount 
redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  6th  mo.  30, 
1868.    The  amount  now  outstanding  is  but  little, 

I  if  any,  in  excess  of  the  actual  demand. 

j  The  net  profits  of  the  nickel-copper  and  bronze 
coinage  paid  into  the  Treasurv  of  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  were  $275,000. 

:  The  medal  department  of  the  Mint  was  success- 
fully operated  during  the  past  year.  A  large  num- 
ber of  medals  were  made  and  sold. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME  ACCOUNT 

1  Of  the  life  and  religious  experience  of  Ruth 
Anna  Ratter,  of  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  afterwards 
teRuth  Anna  Lindley,  wife  of  Jacob  Lindley, 
of  Chester  county. 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 

I  trust  it  is  under  a  degree  of  the  influence 
of  the  blessed  truth,  that  I  now  take  up  ray 
pen,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  tender  deal- 
ings of  an  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Fath- 
er towards  me  in  the  morning  of  my  day; 
that  if  I  am  continued  in  this  vale  of  mor- 
tality to  future  years,  my  heart  may  be  rev- 
erently bowed  in  gratitude,  in  taking  a  little 
retrospect  thereof. 

It  pleased  ray  Heavenly  Father  to  incline 
my  heart  to  seek  Him  from  my  infancy ;  and 
about  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  age  I  was 
favored  with  a  remarkable  visitation,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  I  was  thus  made  sensible  of : 
One  day,  being  much  interested  in  a  little 
piece  of  work,  and  confining  myself  to  my 
chamber,  many  serious  reflections  presented 
themselves.  In  the  evening,  sitting  in  the 
parlor  with  my  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  burst  into  tears ;  and  all  leaving  the  room 
except  my  dear  mother,  she  asked  the  occa- 
sion of  my  uneasiness.  I  told  her,  I  was  just 
thinking  if  it  should  please  the  Almighty  to 
call  me  before  the  light  of  another  day, 
whether  I  was  in  a  fit  situation  to  appear  before 
Hia  great  Majesty  ?  She  spoke  suitably  to  me, 


and  said  she  made  no  doubt  if  I  sought  prop- 
erly to  be  rendered  worthy  an  inheritance  in 
the  kingdom,  I  should  gain  it.  But  I  felt 
great  distress  that  night ;  and  my  concern 
continued  for  some  time. 

One  evening,  being  left  alone  with  my  dear 
mother,  and  having  some  desire  cf  improve- 
ment, I  asked  her  what  books  would  be  suita- 
ble for  me  to  read  ?    She  answerd,  "  There  is 
none  moresuitable  than  the  Bible."  This  reply 
affected  me ;  and  she  took  that  opportunity  of 
querying  with  me,  what  society  I  thought  I 
should  join  ?  I  told  her  I  believed  I  should  be  a 
Quaker.    Indeed,  I  saw  it  clearly  to  be  my 
duty,  to  leave  off  several  of  my  flounces,  and 
superfluous  things  ;  and  felt  peace  in  giving 
up  thereto;  but  through  unwatchfulness,  I 
lost  ground,  and  became  again  captivated 
and  ensnared  in  the  vain  fashions  and  customs 
of  the  world.    My  sister  being  about  to  ac- 
complish her  marriage,  several  new  things 
were  provided  for  me  on  the  occasion.    1  n.u 
on  a  cushion,  and  dressed  in  the  most  fa>' 
able  style  for  girls  of  my  age.    I  joined  in  all 
the  levity  and  mirth  that  was  goidg  forward, 
and  was  at  times  much  elated.    But.  ala<! 
that  innocence  and  calm  sereuitv  of  mind 
with  which  I  had  been  favored  while  I  lived 
in  the  cross  to  my  natural  inclination,  praSDQ 
longer  in   mv  possesion.     Kvorv  onjovmcnt 
carried  with  it  a  sting,  and  I  felt  a  void  which 
I  cannot  express,  but  which,  n©  doubt,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  absenco  of  my  Beloved. 
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Nevertheless,  I  pursued  a  gay  line  of  life  till 
turned  of  seventeen,  though  I  had  often  to  re- 
cur to  that  season  wherein  I  was  favored 
with  religious  thoughtfulness,  and  in  secret, 
lamented  my  situation. 

In  the  fall  preceding  the  change  in  my 
dress,  my  sister  invited  me  to  spend  the  win- 
ter with  her,  in  order  to  introduce  me  into 
company.  I  accordingly  went,  and  frequented 
the  dancing  assemblies,  theatre,  and  all  places 
of  amusement  that  were  usual.  I  also  learned 
music,  having  a  master  to  attend  me,  and 
made  great  proficiency  therein,  as  I  had  a 
natural  ear,  and  uncommon  fondness  for  it. 
I  promised  myself  much  pleasure,  and  thought 
it  would  fill  up  many  vacant  hours,  which  I 
should  have  in  the  country ;  for,  from  the 
sensations  that  often  attended  my  mind,  I 
thought  I  should  not  long  continue  in  the 
circles  I  was  then  in. 

Through  the  course  of  the  winter,  I  have 
since  thought,  I  was  under  a  very  tender  vis- 
itation of  Divine  Love,  though  at  that  time  I 
knew  it  not.  My  mind  was,  at  seasons,  so 
absorbed,  that  when  paying  formal  visits,  and 
surrounded  with  company,  I  scarcely  knew 
what  passed, 'and  but  few  expressions  escaped 
my  lips ;  so  that  my  friends  would  often  tell 
me  I  was  extremely  silent,  and  laugh  at  me 
for  it.  And  indeed,  I  was,  at  times,  almost 
ready  to  conclude  there  was  a  great  degree  of 
insensibility  in  me,  and  a  natural  uneasiness 
of  disposition,  for,  notwithstanding  no  exer- 
tion of  my  friends,  nor  expense  ot  my  parents 
was  spared,  to  render  everything  agreeable  to 
me,  I  was  not  happy.  When  under  the  hands 
of  the  hair  dresser,  tears  would  stream  from 
my  eyes,  though  I  could  not  tell  the  cause ; 
but,  doubtless,  it  was  the  cords  of  Thy  Di- 
vine Love,  O  my  Beloved !  operating  in  me, 
in  order  that  I  might  become  wholly  thine! 
I  well  remember,  one  afternoon,  being  en- 
gaged upon  a  large  party,  I  went  upstairs  to 
dress,  and  sat  before  the  glass,  attempting  to 
crape  my  hair ;  but,  not  considering  what  1 
was  about,  being  in  deep  thought,  it  grew 
late,  and  I  was  hurried,  and  not  readily  find- 
ing some  of  my  finery  which  I  wanted  to  put 
on,  it  fluttered  me,  and  I  felt  myself  entan- 
gled in  these  things,  which  gave  me  much 
pain  and  anxiety.  Without  knowing  where 
to  seek  relief,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in 
great  agony  of  mind,  and  gave  vent  to  many 
tears  ;  but  after  some  time  I  arose,  went  down 
stairs,  and  made  excuse  to  my  sister,  who  ex- 
pected to  see  me  in  full  dress.  But,  truly,  my 
mind  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  join  a  large 
company,  though  I  strove  to  hide  the  real 
cause.  At  another  time,  going  with  some 
company  to  see  a  pantomine  performed,  my 
mind  was  so  abstracted  from  the  objects 
around  me,  that  I  could  pay  no  attention 


to  the  scene,  but  felt  a  dejection  and  dis- 
trust not  easily  to  be  conceived.    The  last 
ball  I  attended  was  given  by  some  young 
men  of  my  acquaintance.    My  sister  had  a 
dance  the  preceding  evening,  at  her  own 
house,  and  I,  being  much  fatigued,  wished  to 
have  excused  myself  from  going  to  the  ball ; 
but  it  being  a  set  company,  and  my  friends 
pressing  me  to  go,  I  yielded  and  went,  but 
Had  not  danced  more  than  two  or   three  i 
dances,  before  I  again  felt  deep  distress  and  ! 
dismay  to  cover  my  mind.     I  called  my 
brother,  and  told  him  I  was  not  well,  desiring 
him  to  call  one  of  the  servants  who  were  in  | 
waiting  to  go  home  with  me,  as  I  wished  to  J 
leave  the  room  unobserved,  which  he  accord-  J 
ingly  did;  and  my  sister  expressing  her  sur-1 
prise  at  my  quick  return,  I  pleaded  indisposi- 
tion, and  went  to  bed.    Soon  after  this,  I  lost! 
an  uncle ;  and  he  dying  suddenly,  it  greatly  | 
shocked  and  affected  me.    The  next  First- 1 
day  evening,  being  the  time  of  spring  meet-| 
ing,  and  an  evening  meeting  held  at  Pine| 
street,  a  connexion  of  mine  asked  me  to  go  there| 
with  her.    I  had  frequently  in  the  course  of| 
the  winter  gone  in  there,  when  my  sisterJI 
would  go  «on  to  church  (we  lived  but  two 
doors  from  the  meeting-house).     She  and 
her  husband  would  sometimes  smile,  and  tell 
me  they  believed  I  intended  to  be  a  Quaker. 
I  did  not  know  it  would  so  soon  be  the  case, 
but  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  attending; 
their  meetings.     I  generally  sat  near  the 
door,  or  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  lest 
my  appearance  should  attract  their  attention 
In  the  evening  above  alluded  to,  we  had  not 
sat  long  before  a  Friend  got  up  and  spoke< 
and  as  he  was  rather  tedious,  my  compahior 
soon  got  tired,  and  proposed  going ;  but  1 
chose  to  stay,  and  she  left  me.    After  somi 
time,  dear  Daniel  Offley  appeared  in  testi 
mony.    He  mentioned  the  prospect  he  had  o 
some  youth  then  present  having  a  great  work 
to  do  ;  and  spoke  so  clearly  to  my  state,  tha; 
I  was  much  struck  with  it,  but  knew  not,  ai 
that  time,  it  was  intended  for  me  ;  and  though! 
how  deeply  those  must  feel  for  whom  it  wan 
meant.     But  although  I  did  not,  at  tha: 
time,  take  it  to  myself,  I  had  afterwards  caus< 
to  remember  that  solemn  testimony,  and  i 
was  a  strength  to  me.    About  the  middle  o 
the  Fourth  month,  I  returned  home,  andsooi 
after  was  invited  to  attend  a  wedding;  and 
being  again  in  a  very  thoughtless  state,  I  wa 
pleased  with  the  thought  of  having  the  oppoij 
tunity  to  display  my  fine  clothes.    A  fe\ 
nights  before  the  wedding,  I  had  a  dream 
which  made  considerable  impression,  upo) 
my  mind,  and  the  next  day,  sitting  with 
near  connexion,  with  whom  I  was  very  hit:  I 
mate,  I  related  it  to  her,  and  told  her  I  b(j| 
lieved  there  would  shortly  be  a  death  in  thjl 
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family.  While  we  were  conversing  together, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  cloud  or  mist  which 
overshadowed  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  raised 
off  of  the  chair.  I  believe  I  was  at  the  mo- 
ment insensible  to  everything  around  me ; 
my  countenance  changed ;  and  my  cousin,  in 
some  surprise,  asked  me  what  was  the  matter. 
I  told  her  I  felt  very  strange,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  When  I  a  little  recovered, 
I  told  her  never  to  mention  the  situation  I 
had  been  in.  My  mind  then  became  very 
awfully  impressed  with  the  thoughts  of  death 
and  the  necessity  of  being  prepared.  On  the 
succeeding  day  I  heard  of  the  death  of  a  little 
cousin,  who  died  of  a  short  illness ;  and  when 
we  were  assembled  to  attend  the  burial,  two 
children  out  of  one  family  were  carried  by 
the  door,  who  both  died  of  the  same  disease. 
All  these  things  had  a  tendeney  deeply  and 
awfully  to  impress  my  mind.  I  seemed  in  a 
state  of  amazement  and  distress,  and  was  will- 
ing to  deliver  myself  up  to  the  Lord,  but 
knew  not  what  step  to  take  :  all  was  dark  and 
gloomy  before  me.  May  I  never  forget  the 
night  I  passed  after  that  funeral ;  a  thick  vail 
of  darkness  seemed  to  cover  me,  and  remorse 
of  conscience  encompassed  me  abput.  A  near 
relation  slept  with  me,  who  had  taken  a  se- 
rious turn  some  time  before ;  she  spoke  en- 
couragingly to  me;  but  alas!  my  mind  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it.  The  next  day 
my  parents  came  home,  having  been  absent 
some  time  ;  I  shed  abundance  of  tears,  which, 
they  not  knowing  the  real  cause,  attributed 
to  the  deep  sympathy  I  had  for  my  afflicted 
relations.  The  young  woman,  whose  wedding 
I  had  been  invited  to,  was  married  according 
to  appointment  ;  but  I  felt  no  disposition  to 
attend  the  marriage,  being  sorely  distressed  in 
mind.  The  day  following,  I  paid  her  a  morn- 
ing visit,  though  I  scarce  knew  where  I  Was, 
or  what  I  was  about.  For  six  weeks  I  expe- 
rienced a  state  of  deep  conflict  and  exercise. 
My  dress  became  very  burdensome  to  me,  and 
the  fear  of  not  having  stability,  deterred  me 
from  changing  it.  In  the  course  of  that  time, 
I  spent  a  week  with  some  Methodist  relations. 
Their  minister  came  while  I  was  there,  and  I 
attended  their  meeting,  with  which  I  was 
much  pleased,  my  mind  being  in  a  very  tender 
state.  They  also  invited  me  to  attend  their 
class  meeting,  but  I  did  not  feel  the  same 
unity  with  that ;  however,  I  believed  them  to 
be  a  seeking  people,  and  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  them,  and  thought  I  should  join  the 
society.  But  after  my  return  home,  still  feel- 
ing some  doubts,  and  not  that  peace  and  con- 
firmation which,  above  all  things,  I  desired,  at 
times,  when  a  little  strength  was  afforded,  my 
prayers  were  pu't  up  in  secret,  that  I  might 
be  rightly  directed.  But  oh  !  I  knew  not 
what  to  do,  nor  which  way  to  turn  myself,  for 


peace  of  mind.  One  day,  being  in  great  dis- 
tress, my  endeared  mother  came  to  the  door 
of  my  chamber,  and  I  opened  it ;  she  came  in, 
and  seeing  my  situation,  she  kneeled  down, 
and  prayed  fervently  for  my  preservation. 
At  another  time,  she  came  to  me  in  my  cham- 
ber, and  I,  being  in  great  agony,  threw  my 
arms .  around  her,  and  asked  her  what  I 
should  do.  She  told  me  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  my  being  so  greatly  distressed,  as  I 
was  young  and  innocent.  But  still  feeling 
my  dress  a  very  great  burden  to  me,  and 
through  fear  of  running  too  fast,  it  greatly  af- 
flicted me  ;  and  one  day  being  retired,  I  threw 
myself  upon  my  knees,  and  took  up  the  Bible, 
which  laid  by  the  bed  side,  scarce  knowing 
what  I  did,  and  opened  upon  this  passage : 
"  Put  off  thy  ornaments,  that  I  may  know 
what  to  do  with  thee."  I  also  had  a  dream, 
which  further  convinced  me  :  I  thought  I  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  there  seemed  no 
help  for  me ;  and  being  in  great  agony,  I  cove- 
nanted with  the  Almighty,  that  if  He  would 
spare  me  a  little  longer,  there  was  nothing 
which  He  required  of  me  but  what  I  would 
give  up  to,  through  His  grace  assisting  me  ; 
and  that  the  remainder  of  my  days  should  be 
dedicated  to  His  service.  Immediately  after 
I  made  this  covenant,  I  thought  I  saw  myself 
recovered,  and  in  a  plain  garb,  very  neat  and 
simple. 

Shortly  after  this  I  attended  a  general 
meeting  of  Friends  at  Uwchlan,  and  prepara- 
tory thereto,  as  secretly  as  I  could,  I  took  the 
trimming  off  one  of  my  plainest  silk  gowns, 
and  cut  off  the  trail.  I  had  also  a  black  bon- 
net made  without  much  trimming,  which  I 
wore  instead  of  my  hat  and  feathers.  There 
was  a  considerable  number  of  young  girls  in 
company,  going  to  the  meeting,  and  I  endeav- 
ored to  appear  cheerful,  but  my  heart  was  se- 
cretly engaged  in  cries  to  the  Lord  that  1 
might  hear  something  that  might  be  confirm- 
ing to  me;  for  I  was  then  wavering  whether 
or  not  I  should  join  the  Methodists.  We  ac- 
cordingly went  to  meeting,  and  soon  after  1 
sat  down,  a  deep  exercise  covered  my  spirit. 
After  some  time,  dear  William  Savory  got  up, 
and  spoke  so  exactly  to  my  state,  that  my  heart 
wasmuch  broken, and  my  spiriteontrited  with- 
in me.  We  lodged  that  night  at  a  friend's 
house,  where  dear  William  also  was,  who. 
with  some  other  Friends,  remarking  our  ap- 
pearance to  be  in  the  gay  line,  wondered  a 
little  at  our  being  there  on  such  an  occasion  ; 
but  upon  our  telling  them  it  was  from  a  desire 
of  attending  the  general  meeting,  they  in  a 
pleasant  manner  expressed  their  approbation, 
and  spoke  encouragingly  to  us.  After  return- 
ing from  this  meeting,  the  weight  and  neces- 
sity of  putting  on  a  plain  dress  seemed  to  in- 
crease, and  one  evening,  when  most  of  the 
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family  were  gone  from  home,  I  sent  to  the 
shop  for  some  plain  gauze,  and  by  candle 
light,  with  a  darning  needle,  made  a  little 
round-eared  cap.  Next  morning  I  arose  early, 
but  did  not  leave  my  chamber  until  the  family 
had  nearly  all  breakfasted, — being  upon  my 
knees,  and  earnestly  petitioning  to  be  rightly 
directed, — after  which  I  felt  most  easy  to 
leave  off  my  cushion  and  put  on  the  cap  I  had 
made.  When  I  went  down  stairs,  my  father 
and  mother  and  a  little  nephew  were  sitting 
at  the  table;  and  as  I  entered  the  room,  my 
father  viewed  me  in  a  manner  that  somewhat 
affected  me,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  a 
few  minutes  to  give  vent  to  my  tears,  in  which 
time  my  father  left  the  room,  and  I  took  my 
seat  at  the  table.  But  a  small  portion  of 
breakfast  served.  My  little  nephew  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me  in  silent  astonishment  at  the  al- 
teration. However,  I  was  able  to  keep  in  a 
degree  of  quiet,  although  it  was  indeed  a  deep 
trial  to  me  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  observa- 
tion and  remarks  of  my  connexions  and  ac- 
quaintances. But  my  dear  sister  and  bro- 
thers continuing  to  treat  me  with  their 
wonted  respect  and  affection,  my  heart,  I 
trust,  was  made  measurably  thankful.  I  la- 
bored under  a  very  heavy  affliction  from  an 
inflammation  in  my  eyes,  occasioned  by  a 
cold,  taken  some  time  before  I  changed  my 
dress,  and  from  not  taking  the  necessary  care 
when  I  left  off  my  cushion,  it  became  fixed  in 
my  eye.  My  health  also  appearing  to  de- 
cline, from  the  great  exercise  of  mind,  my 
parents  sent  m§  to  the  Yellow  Springs,  where 
I  spent  some  weeks.  It  happened  to  be  the 
time  of  the  harvest  frolic,  and  being  persuaded 
by  some  company  that  were  there  for  their 
health,  I  went  to  see  them  dance.  But  oh  ! 
the  distress  of  mind  which  I  felt  when  enter- 
ing the  dancing-room,  I  cannot  describe.  I 
seemed  as  if  I  was  in  a  fire,  and  could  not 
stay  many  minutes,  but  walked  in  the  balcony, 
and  shortly  after  left  the  company,  and  re- 
tired to  my  chamber,  where  I  gave  vent  to 
many  tears,  and  earnestly  besought  forgive- 
ness for  what  I  had  done;  after  which,  I  felt 
a  little  quiet.  The  Springs  did  not  prove  ef- 
fectual in  restoring  my  eye,  though  my  health 
was  considerably  mended.  In  the  fall,  it  was 
thought  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  call  a  consultation  of  physicians,  as 
my  friends  were  apprehensive  I  should  lose 
the  sight,  unless  something  could  be  done. 
The  doctors  proposed  to  scarify  it,  and  I  felt 
a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  operation  ;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  this  heavy  affliction 
was  in  Divine  Wisdom,  to  wean  my  affections 
from  the  world.  But  kind  Providence  did 
not  suffer  the  operation  to  be  performed,  for, 
although  they  came  many  times  with  instru- 
ments in  their  pockets,  my  eye  was  never  in 


a  proper  state  to  receive  it.    I  continued  to 
suffer  extreme  pain  with  it  for  twelve  months  : 
great  part  of  which  time  I  was  under  care  of  | 
physicians,  but  after  a  time,  being  favored  to 
seek  to  Him,  from  whom  all  true  help  com- 
eth,  and    my  dependence  withdrawn  from 
those  physicians  of  no  value,  in  a  firm  reli- 
ance that  the  Lord  would  restore  me  in  His  j 
own  time,  I  became  resigned, — and  forever1 
blessed  be  His  holy  name — He  was  indeed  ; 
pleased  to  restore  me  without  the  aid  of  any 
human  assistance.    As  He  is  pleased,  often  1 
to  afflict  for  wise  purposes,  so  He  is  gracious-  j 
ly  pleased  to  restore  when  these  purposes  are< 
fulfilled. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Thine  incorruptible  Spirit  is  in  all 
things.  Therefore  chastenest  Thou  them  by> 
little  and  little  that  offend,  and  warnest  themJ 
by  putting  them  in  remembrance  whereini; 
they  have  offended,  that  leaving  their  wicked-ij 
ness  they  may  believe  on  Thee,  O  Lord. — \ 
Apocrypha. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  tell  hh 
his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone." 

As  the  touches  of  the  hand  of  time  ai 
leaving  a  silver  impress  on  my  locks,  I  ai 
increasingly  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.- 
as  contained  in  the  above  condensed  commenU 

In  the  battle  of  life,  especiallv  during  th( 
period  of  youthful  ardor,  there  is  a  liability] 
of  attempting  to  do  service  to  the  cause  oJj 
truth  without  coming  sufficiently  under  tht 
refining  power  of  Him  who  said  :  "  I  will  r« 
fine  thee  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire." 

When  a  very  young  man,  I  became  deJ 
voutly  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressecl 
slaves,  earnestly  desiring  their  liberation  fro  mi 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  taskmaster.    God  iiif 
His  sovereign  wisdom  has  overruled  the  slavd 
power,  and  caused  the  system  of  unmitigatec| 
wickedness  to  be  overthrown.    For  this  wj 
have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  and  higl 
praises.    The   things   for   which   we  werj 
maligned  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  nowarl 
heralded  by  the  popular  press  as  deeds  worth; 
of  honor.    While  my  heart  is  humbled  h\ 
gratitude  to  the  Lord  for  the  great  deliver 
ance  which  His  hand  has  wrought,  I  rejoi( 
that  when  the  cause  was  unpopular  in  churc 
and  state,  disregarding  unjust  human  enac 
ments,  and  risking  fearful  penalties  when  th| 
homeless  fugitive  appealed  for  aid,  we  wei 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  command  of  Christ,-!] 
"  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  d| 
unto  you  ;"  and  in  this  I  continue  to  feel  tri} 
peace.    I  have  never  performed  a  duty,  witlj 
out  being  doubly  blest  for  it  in  the  consciou 
ness  that  fidelity  to  principle  brings  its  o\t| 
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great  reward.  I  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  past  weightily  impressed  that  in  append- 
ing my  signature,  in  entire  sincerity  of  motive, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  to  an  instrument  of 
writing  called  "  a  Disclaimer,"  the  true  Chris- 
tian ground  would  have  been,  to  have  com- 
muuicated  our  anxiety  and  concern  in  a  pri- 
;  vate  manner  first  to  the  friend.  If  that  had 
failed  to  awaken  in  him  a  suitable  apprecia- 
tion of  the  concern  that  gave  us  so  much  dis- 
tress, then  to  have  proceeded  in  the  further 
provisions  of  Gospel  order.  As  "  in  the  di- 
visions of  Reuben  there  weie  great  searchings 
of  heart,"  so  I  believe  in  the  unfoldings  of 
Divine  light  to  my  soul  I  have  been  made 
willing  thus  to  write,  notwithstanding  the 
Friend  whose  denunciations  called  forth  the 
document  is  no  longer  among  the  living,  and 
that  many  who  were  cognizant  to  the  painful 
rending  asunder  in  our  Religious  Society  in 
1  that  day,  have  passed  away.  To  the  great 
■  body  of  Friends  the  remembrance  of  the 
circumstance  alluded  to  is  fading  away,  amid 
the  general  rejoicing  which  we  all  feel  in  the 
increase  of  religious  fervor  and  Christian  fel- 
lowship. While  I  feel  a  desire  not  to  obtrude 
myself  unnecessarily  before  the  public,  yet  to 
;  offer  what  I  have  in  the  foregoing  acknowl- 
edgment I  believe  will  increase  my  peace  of 
mind,  and  that  my  travail  in  the  labor  of 
Christian  love  will  be  more  acceptable  to  my 
|  Heavenly  Father. 

Joseph  A.  Dugdale. 
Mi.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  12th  mo.  6,  1870. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WEDDINGS,  &C. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  Friends  generally 
ewheu  any  of  the  important  testimonies  of  our 
^Society  are  maintained,  and  this  gratification 
is  not  lessened  when  it  becomes  apparent  that 
these  testimonies  are  gradually  permeating 
rthe  community,  and    bringing  forth  fruits 
tending  to  benefit  all  parties  interested. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  Monthly 
l;  Meetings  of  this  city  has  recently  been  en- 
f  gaged  in  a  concern  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
|  and  some  of  its  attendant  arrangements,  and 
I has  issued,  it  is  believed  with  advantage,  an 
[affectionate  address  to  its  members  on  these 
i  accounts.  Also,  that  another  Monthly  Meet- 
ing is  at  the  present  time  travelling  in  a  like 
I  concern. 

It  is  known  to  many  that  a  movement  was 
commenced  some  time  since  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  the  object  of  which  was  to  diminish 
the  glitter  and  show  so  prevalent  on  these 
occasions. 

We  know  the  example  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully and  satisfactorily  followed  by  some 
I  of  our  young  Friends  in  this  city,  and  we 
hope  it  may  become  more  general.  The 


writer  has  heard  of  an  instance  of  a  marriage 
accomplished  under  the  rule  of  Discipline, 
where  the  parties  not  only  adopted  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  but  had  the  words,  "  No 
presents"  printed  on  the  invitation  cards. 

But  the  special  movement  above  alluded 
to,  was  the  dispensing  with  the  long  train  of 
"  bridesmaids  "  and  "  groomsmen  "  in  vogue  ; 
and  if  our  information  is  correct,  this  move- 
ment started  with  some  of  the  wealthiest 
families,  who  had  become  alive  to  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  custom.  They  use,  as  one 
argument  against  the  practice,  the  fact  that 
not  nnfrequently  the  same  individual  would 
be  called  upon  to  officiate  several  times  during 
a  period  of  a  few  months,  thus  involving  an 
expense  for  outfits  for  each  occasion,  that  in 
some  cases  was  very  onerous,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  attendant  show  and  bustle.  In  every 
reform  of  this  character  it  is  important  that 
it  receive  thepractical  sanction  of  those  whose 
pecuniary  position  is  such  as  to  make  the  ex- 
pense no  object. 

This  subject  has  been  more  forcibly  brought 
to  the  mind  of  the.  writer  by  a  leader  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  this 
city,  referring  to  one  of  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, and  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  made,  as  showing  these  things  are  claim- 
ing public  attention. 

And,  although  the  style  of  the  article  em- 
bodies rather  stronger  terms  of  expression 
than  some  of  us  are  accustomed  to  use,  it 
must  be  confessed  it  deals  in  sterling  and 
honest  truths,  and  its  publication  may  be 
productive  of  good : 

"  Is  there  no  social  hero  or  heroine  who  will 
lead  a  crusade  against  the  absurd  abuses  into 
which  the  custom  of  making  wedding  presents 
has  run  ?  There  is  an  opening  here  for  some 
devoted  young  man  or  strong  minded  woman 
in  which  great  distinction  may  be  won.  For 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  old  custom  has 
lost  all  the  delicate  aroma  of  its  former  senti- 
ment, and  has  degenerated  into  a  most  mer- 
cenary and  unpoetical  system  of  social  black- 
mail. The  system  needs  to  be  either  abolished 
or  improved  upon.  As  it  now  exists  every- 
body sees,  but  nobody  confesses  its  Bham,  at 
least  when  it  is  applied  to  Nobody  himself  or 
herself. 

"  If  the  system  is  abolished  we  will  have  no 
more  pinching  of  poor  purses  to  put  in  some 
second-rate  present  among  the  gorgeous  dis- 
plays on  the  wedding  day.  We  will  bave  no 
more  of  the  heart-burnings  with  which  more 
impecunious  guests  hide  their  contusion  as 

they  see  how  their  humble  gilts,  which  looked 
so  pretty  at  home,  have  been  crowded  into 

insignificance  by  the  ticketted  splendor  of 
their  richer  neighbors.  We  will  see  no  more 
of  the  snobbish  trickery  that  hire*  jewelry 
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and  plate  from  the  stores,  or  borrows  it  from 
obliging  relatives  or  friends,  as  we  have 
known  it  done,  to  dazzle  visitors  with  its 
false  show.  One  or  two  bold  reformers  have 
attempted  to  abolish  the  system  in  their  own 
cases,  and  have  notified  their  friends  that 
there  will  be  no  presents  received ;  and  their 
example  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation. 
It  is  a  burden,  and  a  nuisance,  and  a  sham, 
and  a  pretence,  and  an  absurdity,  and  an  im- 
position, and  a  degradation  of  the  rite  of 
matrimony.  It  may  also  be  several  other 
things,  but  these  will  suffice  for  our  present 
argument." 

While  it  is  freely  admitted  that  Friends  as 
a  people  have  not  been  as  careful  observers 
of  their  testimony  to  plainness  and  simplicity 
as  were  those  of  olden  time,  still  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  non- observance  of  any 
testimony  cannot,  and  does  not.  detract  from 
its  vitality  as  a  principle,  much  as  its  practi- 
cal usefulness  may  have  been  lessened  by  any 
degeneracy.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.,  1870. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVISION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Progress  is  reported  from  England  in  the 
work  of  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligencer to  review  some  of  the  previous  la- 
bors of  learned  men  in  this  direction.  The 
present  English  version  was,  as  is  well-known, 
made  under  the  direction  of  James  I.,  who 
commissioned  54  divines  to  effect  this  under- 
taking. "  The  Bishop's  Bible,"  so-called  from 
Bishop  Parker's  edition  which  was  published 
1568,  was  the  fonndation  of  our  copy  ;  com- 
parisons were  made  with  the  older  transla- 
tions, corrections  considered  where  deficien- 
cies were  found,  and  the  wThole  was  complet- 
ed in  1611. 

In  Germany  the  labors  of  Martin  Luther 
are  historical;  ten  years  of  laborious  effort  he 
gave  in  effecting  his  great  undertaking,  which 
was  published  in  1532  ;  the  basis  of  this  work 
(and  the  translation  is  said  to  have  all  been 
his,)  was  the  Brescia  edition  of  1494,  his 
copy  of  which  is  carefully  preserved  at  Ber- 
lin. Luther's  Bible  is  still  highly  prized  by 
the  Germans,  though  many  versions  have 
since  been  rendered  in  that  language.  Gries- 
bach's  edition,  which  was  finally  published  in 
1806,  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  life- 
time, and  for  critical  analysis  and  vast  re- 
search is  said  to  have  never  been  equaled. 
This  revision  was  not  without  its  opponents. 

Eichorn,  a  cultivated  scholar,  historian, 
and  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  sustained  Griesbach's 
theory  of  the  formations  of  the  Gospels,  that 
the  Evangelists  drew  their  materials  from  a 


common  source,  to  which,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  age,  additions  and  corrections  had  been 
made,  on  the  margin  and  otherwise,  by  the 
early  believers. 

The  Complutensian  Polygot,  so-called  from 
Complutum,  the  ancient  name  for  Alcala,  a  : 
Spanish  university,  and  polygot,  of  many 
tongues,  was  published  under  the  manage- 
ment and  at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated  ! 
Cardinal  Ximenes  in  1520,  by  permission  of 
Pope  Leo  X.   In  1516  Erasmus  published  an 
edition  which  he  finally  amended  in  1527, 
making  it  agree  with  the  Polyglot  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clamor  that  was  raised  against 
him.    The  revision  by  Stephens,  the  great 
printer,  was  famous  in  its  time ;  his  edition 
and  notes,  however,  brought  him  into  conflict  i 
with  the  doctors  of  Sorbonne,  but  during  the 
life  of  Francis  I.  he  was  protected  ;  after  the 
death  of  the  monarch,  the  sale  of  the  Bible 
was  prohibited,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Geneva  for  safety.    Beza's  numerous  editions 
soon  followed  ;  then  the  Elzerin  edition  from 
the  once  famous  printers  of  that  name  at  j 
Leyden;  their  house  was  distinguished  for  J 
more  than  a  century  for  the  number  and  J 
beauty  of  their  publications.    The  editor  of  I 
this  edition  was  unknown,  but  it  was  after  i 
the  text  of  Stephens,  and  such  was  the  repu- 
tation of  their  house  for  correctness,  that  their  : 
text  remains,  in  many  respects,  the  standard  I 
even  to  this  day. 

In  this  country  Chas.  Thompson,  Secretary, 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  whom  John  J 
Adams,  in  his  diary,  called  the  "Sam  Adams  ■ 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,"  pub- 
lished his  translation  in  four  volumes  in  1808. 
This  edition  is  preferred  by  some  as  more 
faithful  to  the  "  original  Greek ;"  but  he  was 
deficient  as  a  linguist  in  Hebrew,  as  were; 
King  James'  translators,  of  whom  it  is  said 
"  that  there  was  not  a  critical  Hebrew 
scholar  among  them." 

"  The  Hebrew  word  'nx  (addon),  used  byj 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  in  Gen.  xliii.  20,  and  trans- 
lated Sir,  is  the  word  which  is  rendered  lord 
in  other  places ;  it  is  derived  from  n,  which 
means  to  rule,  to  judge,  to  direct."  See  John: 
Gibson's  Vindex,  p.  188. 

The  present  revision  is  undertaken  in  con< 
sequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars  with  the  present  copyi 
Upon  this  subject  Robert  Barclay  says- 
"  Which  how  uncertain  it  is,  for  a  man  to 
build  his  faith  upon  the  many  corrections 
amendments,  and  various  essays,  which  even 
among  Protestants  have  been  used,  whereupoi 
the  latter  have  constantly  blamed  the  former  a 
guilty  of  defects  and  errors,  doth  sufficiently!! 
declare,  and  that  even  the  last  translations  iitH 
the  vulgar  languages  need  to  be  correctedjH 
as  I  could  prove  at  large  were  it  proper  til 
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do  so  in  this  place,  learned  men  doth  suffici- 
ently declare."  In  his  "  Apology,"  page  87, 
he  renders  the  text,  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  and 
Thompson  and  others  agree  with  him,  "All 
Scripture  given  by  inspiration  is,"  &c,  which 
differs  from  the  common  version. 

Eminent  men,  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
,  Albert  Barnes,  have  objected  to  the  many 
important  passages  of  our  translation,  as  be- 
\  ing  wrongly  rendered.  In  the  correspondence 
I  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  John  Adams,  fourth 
[volume,  page  365,  he  objects  to  the  text  of 
the  three  first  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
John.  He  gives  the  Greek,  which,  truly 
translated,  means  he  says  :  "  In  the  begin- 
ning God  existed,  and  reason  (or  mind)  was 
-with  God,  and  that  mind  was  God.  This  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were 
created  by  it,  and  without  it  there  was  made 
(not  one  thing  that  was  made."  Yet  this 
text  he  explains  "  so  plainly  declaring  the 
.doctrine  of  Jesus,  that  the  world  was  created 
iby  the  Supreme  Intelligent  Being,  has  been 
perverted  to  build  up  the  second  person  in 
fthe  trinity,  by  a  mistranslation  of  the  word 
yrx; ;  "  and  by  reference  to  a  Greek  Lexicon, 
we  may  see  that  logos  is  the  root  from  which 
•the  word  logic,  the  art  of  reasoning,  is  de- 
rived, and  that  the  common  rendering  might 
be  improved  by  giving  it  as  Jefferson  has,  he 
<being  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar.  Or 
would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have 
[done  as  Norton  has  in  his  translation,  letting 
the  original  word  Logos  remain  in  the  text? 

Andrews  Norton  was  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Channing  as  a  lecturer  on  Biblical  criticism, 
and  his  translation  of  the  Gospels,  which  has 
had  but  a  limited  circulation,  can  be  found 
fin  our  libraries. 

Many  other   terms  could  also  be  better 
understood  if  rendered  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  original.    For  instance,  "Good  Master," 
Matt.  xix.  17.    Now  this  language  could  not 
have  been  used,  because  there  are  no  qualify- 
ing adjectives  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
•language  addressed  to  Jesus,  was  no  doubt  in 
[effect,  "  Thou  art  perfect  goodness."  The 
swords  good,  or  Holy,  in  the  original,  could 
only  have  been  used  as  nouns.    Dr.  Park- 
hurst  says  in  his  Lexicon,  page  42,  that 
["Holy  is  one  of  the  names  of  God."  Also 
the  term,  the  fear  of  God,  could  have  been 
rendered  as  well  piety,  reverence,  respect,  or 
[  veneration  to  God  :  see  Parkhurst,  page  292; 
[but  this  did  not  suit  the  theological  notion  of 
►King  James'  bishops.    "The  Hebrew,  as  the 
I  Arabic,  is  an  extremely  figurative  language. 
For  instance  the  term  nSt,  The  Holy  Spirit, 
the    Spirit  of  God,  whose  agency  in  the 
spiritual  world  is  in  the  Scripture  represent- 
ed to  us  by  the  air  in  the  natural."  Ibid., 
page  680.    The  idea  of  the  Scriptural  writers 


would  have  been  better  represented  as  the 
Breath  of  God,  Gen.  ii.  7,  signifying  a  God 
nigh  at  hand.  But  the  theology  of  Bishops 
led  them  to  describe  the  Supreme  as  located 
in  some  distant  place.  Thus  we  see  in  trans- 
lating from  such  a  language  as  the  Hebrew, 
"The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth 
life."  D.  N. 

Abington,  Twelfth  month  12th,  1870. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thine  was  duly  received,  and  was  an  accep- 
table evidence  of  thy  interest  in  my  welfare, 
and  in  the  precious  cause  of  Truth.  I  notice 
thy  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  younger  part 
of  society,  and  their  influence  upon  parents — 
and  I  hope  whenever  thou  feels  Divinely 
qualified  (not  else),  and  wherever  thy  lot 
may  be  cast,  thou  wilt  be  faithful  in  pointing 
out  to  them  the  alone  Rock  of  refuge  aud 
safety — the  only  sure  Guide  and  Source  of 
wisdom,  and  a  right  understanding  of  things. 
Mind  thou  this  Guide  and  follow  Him.  Keep 
thy  eye  single  to  every  clear  intimation  of 
duty  and  service,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private.  Attend  to  every  motion,  however 
small,  if  clear,  and  thou  wilt  know  the  differ- 
ence plainly  enough  between  a  motion  of 
Truth,  and  a  notion  of  the  imagination 
or  creaturely  activity.  Oh  !  how  many 
goodly  minds  miss  of  this  discrimination,  for 
want  of  patience,  watchfulness  and  stability, 
and  therefore  in  their  haste  to  bear  tidiugs, 
and  their  strong  desires  to  be  doing,  they  get 
like  a  young  man  formerly,  who  heard  a 
tumult,  but  did  not  know  what  it  wras. 

I  was  glad  on  the  return  of  R.  P.  from  her 
arduous  labor  in  the  North,  and  much  did  I 
wish  to  hear  or  have  a  detail  of  her  journey, 
and  how  she  found  things  as  relates  to  Truth 
and  its  testimonies  in  those  northern  regions. 
I  feel  much  interest  in  the  labors  of  faithful 
messengers,  and  consider  it  a  mercy  that  a 
living  baptizing  ministry  is  yet  preserved 
among  us.  But  these  travailing  souls  must 
expect  suffering  for  the  Church's  sake — t hoy 
must  go  down  again  and  again  into  deep  bap- 
tism, and  sympathy  with  the  Seed  of  Life  that 
is  under  oppression  and  suffering. 

You  have  lately  had  another  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  1  would  like  to  know  how  the 
good  cause  prospered  at  it.  I  hear  of  some 
trouble  still  attending  some  branches  of  it. 
But  Friends  must  exercise  patience,  and  act 
with  prudence  and  heavenly  wisdom.  By 
this  they  will  see,  and  be  qualified  witli  power 
and  discretion  to  meet  any  wrong  spirit  in 
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such  manner  as  not  to  feed  any  life  but  that 
which  is  Divine. 

Is  it  not  time  for  thee  to  think  of  coming 
back  to  this  part  of  the  harvest  field  ;  for  we 
think  there  is  need  of  more  laborers  that  are 
skilful  at  ingathering — even  if  it  should  be 
like  gleaning?  I  would  like  to  see  some 
children  in  the  field,  even  if  they  were  Ruths, 
who  would  gather  up  that  which  others  have 
unskilfully  scattered,  and  I  fear  wasted. 
Come,  if  Master  bids  thee,  and  don't  wait  for 
driving — yet  come  not  without  the  gentle  put- 
ting forth  ot  pure  love. 

I  am  perfectly  unable  to  fathom  the  mys- 
tery of  the  present  terrible  war  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  the  deepest  think- 
ers and  closest  observers  of  past  history,  that 
the  interests  of  humanity  are  never  advanced 
without  suffering,  and  that  the  advancement 
of  those  interests  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  suffering  experienced.  If  this  shall  be 
true  in  the  present  instance,  the  wheel  of 
progress  must  be  about  to  make  a  wonderful 
move,  although  the  effects  may  not  be  at  once 
developed. 

I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  Divine 
Hand,  though  unseen  by  us,  is  so  "  directing 
the  steps  that  man  has  devised,"  as  to  frus- 
trate man's  selfish  purposes  and  secure  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Truth,  Justice  and 
Right ;  and  that  nothing  can  take  any,  in 
life  or  in  death,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  love, 
mercy  and  tender  care  of  the  loving  Father,' 
whose  watchful  goodness  and  protecting  care 
are  over  all  his  works  forever,  and  most 
known  when  most  needed. 

Our  liveliest  sympathies  being  awakened 
for  those  in  distress  and  suffering,  is  healthful 
to  our  spiritual  nature,  leading  to  aspirations 
that  they  may  know  the  guardian  care  of  the 
Good  Being. 

We  were  gratified  with  the  account  of  our 
aged  Friends  who  have  been  removed  from 
time.  It  occasioned  interesting  reflections. 
Two  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
away  quite  suddenly.  For  a  long  time,  I 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  indulge  a  choice 
whether  I  should  have  a  long  sickness  or  a 
short  one ;  I  wish  to  leave  all  to  the  Good 
Father,  craving  that  He  shall  do  what  is 
best,  which  I  know  He  will,  but  I  always 
feel  that  those  are  favored  who  are  quickly 
translated  from  their  home  on  earth  to  their 
home  in  heaven.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
those  precious  Friends,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  prepared  for  the  change. 

Everything  has  its  compensations  in  this 
life,  so  it  appears  to  me,  and  the  idea  is  thus 
happily  expressed  by  some  one  :  "  The  dark- 
est cloud  still  has  its  silver  lining,"  and  an- 
other says,  "  Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of 


light  we  never  see  by  day."  So  my  late 
sickness  caused  many  dear  and  valued  Friends 
to  make  us  a  visit,  which  was  more  than  a 
compensation  for  my  suffering. 
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Note. — Several  times  we  have  appealed  to 
delinquent  subscribers  to  pay  their  arrears; 
but  as  quite  a  number  have  not  responded 
thereto,  we  notify  such,  that  unless  prompt 
payment  is  made  or  a  satisfactory  excuse 
rendered,  the  paper  will  be  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  the  present  month. 

The  New  Volume  commences  3d  mo.  4th, 
1871.  Terms  : — To  all  subscribers  receiving 
the  Friends'  Intelligencer  through  the  Post 
Office,  $2.50,  if  paid  in  advance  or  by  the 
21st  of  Fifth  month.   iVo  clubs. 

Any  Friend  sending  us  the  names  of  ten 
subscribers  and  twenty-five  dollars,  will  be 
entitled  to  a  copy  free.  The  Agent  would 
add  :  Let  all  these  names  and  the  remittance, 
come  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  delivery, 
our  Philadelphia  subscribers  will  be  changed 
$3.00  as  heretofore. 

Marriage  Notices. — The  marriage  no- 
tices sent  us  this  week  do  not  appear,  because 
they  do  not  state  whether  they  were  accom- 
plished under  the  care  of  a  Monthly  Meeting. 

Our  Agent  continues  to  receive  the  names 
of  subscribers  and  their  post-office  address, 
illegibly  written  ;  therefore  if  they  do  not 
receive  the  paper  they  will  understand  the 
reason. 

We  acknowledge,  as  a  donation  to  the 
newsboys,  the  receipt  at  533  N.  Fourth  St., 
Philadelphia,  of  35  woolen  scarfs  from  Ruth 
Anna  Pierce's  Boarding  School,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Also  individual  contributions  of  scarfs  and 
socks,  all  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Newsboys'  Home. 

Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting. — 
From  different  sources  we  have  received 
pleasant  intelligence  of  this  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Clear  Creek,  111.,  on  the  26th  o 
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the  Eleventh  month.  The  weather  was  fav- 
orable, and  the  meeting  was  large,  many 
being  present  who  were  not  members.  These 
gave  evidence  by  close  attention  to  the  coun- 
sel given  that  they  were  seeking  the  treas- 
ures of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Several  Friends 
with  minutes  from  other  meetings,  were  in 
attendance,  whose  Gospel  labors  were  salu. 
tary  and  encouraging,  bearing  witness  that 
the  messengers  of  Truth  had  tarried  "  at 
Jerusalem  until  endued  with  power  from  on 
high."  The  company  of  such  as  had  left 
their  homes  without  the  desire  for  pecuniary 
reward,  but  with  a  willingness  "to  spend  and 
be  spent  in  the  Master's  service,"  appears  to 
have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  visited. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  covering  of  divine  love  which 
admits  of  no  discord. 

The  meeting  on  First-day  morning  and 
those  appointed  for  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, were  all  eminently  favored.  A  social 
gathering  at  a  Friend's  house,  on  Seventh- 
day  evening,  is  mentioned  as  a  season  of  re- 
ligious enjoyment.  Friends  were  drawn  into 
sweet  silent  communion  when  some  were  led 
to  testify  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  while  the  tear  of  tenderness 
bedewed  many  a  cheek. 

We  notice  this  incident  with  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction in  the  remembrance  of  days  past, 
when  the  feet  of  those  who  brought  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  were  turned  into 
paths  where  dwelt  "the  solitary."  How 
often  the  gathering  of  the  family  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  introduction  of  a  devotional 
feeling,  which  might  justly  be  compared  to 
the  gathering  of  stones  to  erect  an  altar  upon 
which  was  laid  the  sacrifice  of  the  young 
heart  !  May  we  not  believe  that  a  season 
thus  consecrated  by  a  divine  covenant,  some- 
times has  been  as  sacred  to  the  youthful 
traveller  as  was  the  spot  to  Jacob,  where 
"  he  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his 
pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Bethel  "?  We  would  encour- 
age all  to  be  faithful  to  the  secret  monitions 
which  tend  to  what  may  truly  be  called  "so- 
cial worship."  A  hidden  spring  is  often 
found  to  lie  concealed,  which  needs  only  th€ 
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obstruction  to  its  free  flowing  to  be  removed 
for  the  little  flock  to  be  watered  and  re- 
freshed. 

Our  correspondents  mention  other  meet- 
ings which  were  appointed  by  the  Friends 
who  were  with  them  with  a  Gospel  mission, 
which  were  well  attended  and  were  satisfac- 
tory. 

Friends  are  scattered  in  "  the  far  West," 
but  cherish  the  principles  early  inculcated, 
and  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the 
time  of  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  frequently  is 
held  but  once  in  a  place  during  the  year,  in 
order  the  better  to  accommodate  the  mem- 
bers who  "  live  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  more."  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing concluded  to  meet  at  Benjaminville, 
McLeon  Co.,  111.,  on  the  fourth  Seventh  day 
in  the  Second  month  next.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  that  a  Quarterly  Meeting  has  been 
held  at  that  place.  Friends  desirous  of  at- 
tending it  will  be  met  at  Bloomington,  if 
Friends  in  the  neighborhood  are  duly  notified. 

One  Friend  remarks  that  "  the  company  of 

those  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  Truth 

will  be  very  acceptable." 

 •  — 

MARRIED. 

SATTERTHWAITE — BURGESS. — On  the  15th 
inst.,  at  the  resfdence  of  the  bride,  under  the  care 
of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  William  Satterthwaite 
and  Catharine  Burgess  ;  both  of  Falls  Township, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

DIED. 

HERENDEEN.— At  his  residence  in  Farmington, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  of  Seventh  month,  1S70.  Edward 
Herendeen,  aged  76  vears  ;  a  memb-r  of  Farming- 
ton  Monthly  Meeting.  For  the  encouragement  of 
others,  especially  the  young,  it  seems  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  life.  His 
father,  Welcome  Herendeen,  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  the  country,  and  though  *t  that  early 
period  there  were  but  few  facilities  for  school 
learning,  vet  Edward,  having  been  accustomed  to 
habits  of  careful  industry,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
sufficient  education  for  all  practical  purpose^  In  the 
various  affairs  to  which  In  after  years  he  was  called. 
His  father's  house  was  much  visited  by  Friends  so 
that  in  his  youth  he  became  Interested  in  their 
company  and  conversation,  and  learned  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  their  princ'ples,  thus  being 
prepared  to  become  in  rip-~r  ^  ear-;  I  mem  feet  bj  re- 
quest. His  sincerity  and  liberality  of  sentiment 
were  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  good  seed,  which 
produced  the  virtues  that  give  uobility  to  man's 
nature,  and  raise  it  to  its  highest  Attainment. 

When  the  division  of  1S'J>  took  place,  many  of 
those  who  left  our  Society  were  contentious  about 
doctrines  aud  articles  of  faith  ;  but  this  beloved 
Friend  refused  to  enter  into  controversy  with  them, 
believing  that  an  upright  life  was  the  best  evidence 
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of  that  faith  which  overcometh  the  world.  He  was 
eminently  a  peace  maker,  and  his  charity  extended 
to  all  classes.  He  stood  as  an  Elder  in  our  Society 
for  many  years,  in  which  position  he  was  very  use- 
ful ;  and  his  counsels  were  timely  and  salutary, 
though  generally  expressed  In  few  words. 

He  was  faithful  in  the  attendance  of  Meetings  and 
in  the  entertainment  of  Friends  ;  and  being  blessed 
with  a  companion  of  like  sentiments,  they  were 
united  in  a  life  of  extensive  usefulness  in  all  the 
circles  in  which  they  moved,  and  not  only  will 
their  children  and  their  friends  hold  their  memory 
sacred  in  their  affections,  but  gratitude  will  keep 
them  long  embalmed  in  the  heart  of  the  sick  and 
the  needy,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  Thus 
they  may  truly  be  classed  with  thr>se  of  whom  it  is 
said:  "  The  world  is  the  better  for  their  having 
lived."  He  had  some  time  previous  to  his  decease 
arranged  his  temporal  affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
was  calmly  waiting  for  the  change,  which,  when  it 
came,  evidently  found  him  prepared ;  and  thus  he 
passed  away,  leaving  to  his  posterity,  to  society, 
and  the  world,  that  which  is  of  more  value  than 
gold, — an  example  worthy  of  imitation.    S.  P.  Gr. 

ATKINSON. — In  Easton,  Maryland,  on  the  2d  of 
Twelfth  month,  1870,  Mary  Ann  Atkinson,  in  the 
60th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  usefal  and  beloved  mem- 
ber of  Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  loss 
will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  who  knew  her, 

BROWN.— On  the  20th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Newton  Jones,  near 
Benjaminville,  III.,  iVbigail  Brown,  in  the  81st  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Maple  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ind.  In  humble  trust  in  that  loving 
Father  who  i^ever  near,  she  passed  away  in  quiet- 
ness and  peace. 

MOORE. — On  the  31st  of  Seventh ynionth,  1870, 
near  Benjaminville,  111.,  Paulina  C,  wife  of  Abner 
Moore,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of 
Benjaminville  Monthly  Meeting.  In  calm  resigna- 
tion she  bore  her  severe  suffering,  often  expressing 
to  those  around  her  her  readiness  to  go  when 
snmmoned. 

WELSH.— On  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  1870, 
near  Benjaminville,  111.,  Walter,  infant  son  of 
James  and  Susan  Welsh,  aged  11  months 

SHOEMAKER.— At  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  the  5th 
of  Twelfth  month,  1870,  Elizabeth  J.,  daughter  of 
William  F.  and  Mary  Ann  Shoemaker,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  M.  and  Elizabeth  Janney,  aged 
2  years  and  6  months. 

HANCE.— On  the  29th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  of 
dysentery,  Sarah  Hance,  aged  60  years  ;  a  member 
of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  mo.  25,  1870.  Washington,  D.C.,  11  A.M. 
1st  mo.  1st,  1871.     Frankfori,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  Evesham,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 


FIRST-BAY  SCHOOLS . 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Race 
St.  Meeting  house,  on  Seventh  day  morning,  1st 
mo.  14th,  1871,  at  10  o'clock,  to  which  all  First- 
day  Schools  and  similar  organizations  within  its 
limits  are  desired  to  send  delegates.  Also  commu- 
nications and  reports,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  manner  of  teaching  and  conducting  classes,  as 
it  is  proposed  to  occupy  part  of  the  sessions  with 
the  consideration  therrof.  The  following  question 
was  referred  by  the  last  meeting ;  essays  thereon 
are  invited,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Clerk,  717 
Willow  St.,  Philadelphia: 


"  Is  it  best  to  accept  the  willing  services  of  ear- 
nest-hearted but  inexperienced  young  teachers,  or 
let  our  Schools  suffer  because  we  have  not  com- 
petent persons  who  feel  called  to  the  work  ? 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend." 

Jos.  M  Truman,  Jr.,  j  a  k 
Emma  Worrell,  j 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  place 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  13th,  at  7J  o'clock,  and  on 
Seventh-day  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

Deborah  Comly,  Clerk. 


BE  STRONG. 

Take  thy  staff,  O  pilgrim, 

Haste  thee  on  thy  way  ; 
Let  the  morrow  find  thee 

Farther  than  to  day. 
If  thou  seek  the  city 

Of  the  Golden  Street, 
Pause  not  on  thy  pathway — 

Rest  not,  weary  feet. 
In  the  heavenly  journey 

Press  with  zeal  along  ; 
Resting  will  but  weary, 

Running  makes  thee  strong. 

— Selected. 

From  The  Independent. 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  FAMILY. 
BY  H.  H. 

"He  is  lover  and  friend  and  son,  all  in 
one/'  said  a  friend  to  me,  the  other  day,  tell- 
ing me  of  a  dear  boy  who,  out  of  his  first 
earnings,  had  just  sent  to  his  mother  a  beau 
tiful  gift,  costing  much  more  money  than  he 
could  really  afford  to  spend  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

That  mother  is  the  wisest,  sweetest,  most 
triumphant  mother  I  have  ever  known.  I 
am  restrained  by  feelings  of  deepest  rever- 
ence for  her  from  speaking,  as  I  might  speak, 
of  the  rare  and  tender  methods  by  which  her 
motherhood  has  worked,  patiently  and  alone, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  made  of  her  two 
sons  "lovers  and  friends."  I  have  always 
felt  that  she  owed  it  to  the  world  to  impart 
to  other  mothers  all  that  she  could  of  her  di- 
vine secret;  to  write  out,  even  in  detail,  all 
the  processes  by  which  her  boys  have  grown 
to  be  so  strong,  upright,  loving,  and  manly. 

But  one  of  her  first  principles  has  so  direct 
a  bearing  on  the  subject  that  I  wish  to  speak 
of  here  that  I  venture  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion of  it.  She  has  told  me  that  she  never 
once,  even  in  their  childish  days,  took  the 
ground  that  she  had  right  to  require  any- 
thing from  them  simply  because  she  was  their 
mother.  This  is  a  position  very  startling  to 
the  average  parent.  It  is  exactly  counter  to 
traditions. 

"  Why  must  I  ?"  or  "  Why  eannot  I  ?"  says 
the  child.  "  Because  I  say  so,  and  I  am  your 
father,"  has  been  the  stern,  authoritative  re- 
ply ever  since  we  can  any  of  us  remember  ; 
and,  I  presume,  ever  since  the  Christian  era, 
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since  that  good  Apostle  Paul  saw  enough  in 
the  Ephesian  families  where  he  visited  to  lead 
him  to  write  to  them  from  Rome :  "Fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath." 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few  questions 
of  practical  moment  in  every-day  living  on 
which  a  foregone  and  erroneous  conclusion 
has  been  adopted  so  generally  and  so  un- 
doubtingly.  How  it  first  came  about  it  is 
hard  to  see.  Or,  rather,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  when  one  reflects ;  and  the 
very  clearness  of  the  surface  explanation  of 
it  only  makes  its  injustice  more  odious.  It 
came  about  because  the  parent  was  strong  and 
the  child  weak.  Helplessness  in  hands  of 
power — that  is  the  whole  story.  Snppose  for 
an  instant  (and,  absurd  as  the  supposition 
is  practically,  it  is  not  absurd  logically),  that 
the  child  at  six  were  strong  enough  to  whip 
his  father;  let  him  have  the  intellect  of  an 
infant,  the  mistakes  and  the  faults  of  an  in- 
fant— which  the  father  would  feel  himself 
bound  and  ivould  be  bound  to  correct — but 
the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  then  see  in  how  dif- 
ferent fashion  the  father  would  set  himself  to 
work  to  insure  good  behaviour.  *  *  *  * 
When  we  realize  what  it  is  for  us  to  dare, 
for  our  own  pleasure,  even  with  solemnest 
purpose  of  the  holiest  of  pleasures,  parent- 
hood, to  bring  into  existence  a  soul,  which 
in ust  take  for  our  sake  its  chance  of  eternal 
life  or  death,  hew  monstrous  it  seems  to  as- 
sume that  the  fact  that  we  have  done  this  thing 
gives  us  arbitrary  right  to  control  that  soul  ; 
to  set  our  will,  as  will,  in  place  of  its  will ;  to 
be  law  unto  its  life;  to  try  to  make  of  it 
what  it  suits  our  fancy  or  our  convenience  to 
have  it;  to  claim  that  it  is  under  obligation 
to  us ! 

The  truth  is,  all  the  obligation,  in  the  out- 
set, is  the  other  way.  We  owe  all  to  them. 
All  and  more  than  all  can  never  repay  them 
for  the  sweetness,  the  blessedness,  the  devel- 
opment that  it  has  been  to  us  to  call  chil- 
dren ours.  All  that  we  can  do  to  give  them 
happiness,  to  spare  them  pain  ;  all  that  we 
can  do  to  make  them  wise,  and  good,  and 
safe— all  is  too  little  !  If,  doing  this,  we 
can  also  so  win  their  love  by  our  lov- 
ing, so  deserve  their  respect  by  "our  honora- 
bleness,  so  earn  their  gratitude  by  our  help- 
fulness and  teaching,  that  they  come  to  be 
our  "  lovers  and  friends,"  then,  ah!  then,  we 
have  had  enough  of  Heaven  hereto  make  US 
willing  to  postpone  the  more  for  which  we 
hope  beyond  ! 

But  all  this  comes  not  of  authority,  not  by 
command  ;  all  this  is  periled  always,  always 
impaired,  and  often  lost,  by  authoritative, 
arbitrary  ruling,  substitution  of  law  and  pen- 
alty for  influence. 

It  will  be  objected  by  parents  who  disagree 


with  this  theory  that  only  authority  can  pre- 
vent license ;  that  without  command  there 
will  not  be  control.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
condemn  methods  they  have  not  tried.  I 
know,  for  I  have  seen,  and  I  know,  for  I 
have  myself  tested,  that  command  and  au- 
thority are  short-lived  ;  that  they  do  not  in- 
sure the  results  they  aim  at ;  that  real  and 
permanent  control  of  a  child's  behaviour, 
even  in  little  things,  is  gained  only  by  influ- 
ence, by  a  slow,  sure  educating,  enlightening, 
and  strengthening  of  a  child's  will.  I  know, 
for  I  have  seen,  that  it  is  possible  in  this  way 
to  make  a  child  ouly  ten  years  old  quite  as 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  a  free  agent  as 
his  mother ;  to  make  him  so  sensible,  so  gen- 
tle, so  considerate  that  to  say  "  must"  or 
"must  not"  to  him  would  be  as  unnecessary 
and  absurd  as  to  say  it  to  her. 

But,  if  it  be  wiser  aud  better  to  surround 
even  little  children  with  this  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  how  much  more  essential  is  it  for 
those  who  remain  under  the  parental  roof 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  children. 
Just  here  seems  to  me  to  be  the.  fatal  rock 
upon  which  many  households  make  utter 
shipwreck  of  their  peace.  Fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  ruled  by  authority  (let  it 
be  as  loving  as  you  please,  it  will  still  re- 
main an  arbitrary  rule)  in  the  beginning, 
never  seem  to  know  when  their  children  are 
children  no  longer,  but  have  become  men 
and  women.  In  any  average  family,  the 
position  of  an  unmarried  daughter  after  she 
is  twenty  years  old  becomes  less  and  less 
what  it  should  be.  In  case  of  sons,  the  ques 
tion  is  rarely  a  practical  one  ;  in  those  ex- 
ceptional instances  where  invalidism  or  some 
other  disability  keeps  a  man  helpless  for 
years  under  his  father's  roof,  his  very  help- 
lessness is  at  once  his  vindication  and  his 
shield,  and  also  prevents  his  feeling  manly 
revolt  against  the  position  of  unnatural  child- 
hood. But  in  the  case  of  daughters  it  is  verv 
diflerent.  Who  does  not  number  in  their 
circle  of  acquaintance  many  unmarried  wo- 
men, between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty, 
perhaps  even  older,  who  have  practically 
little  more  freedom  in  the  ordering  of  their 
own  lives  than  they  hail  when  they  were 
eleven  ?  The  mother  or  the  father,  or  both, 
contiuue  just  as  much  the  autocratic  center  of 
the  family  now  as  of  the  nursery,  thirty  years 
back.  Taking  into  account  the  chances — no, 
the  certainties — of  enormous  differences  be- 
tween parents  and  children  in  matters  of  tem- 
perament and  taste,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  great 
suffering  must  result  from  this  ;  suffering,  too, 
which  involves  real  loss  and  hindrance  to 
growth.  It  is  really  a  monstrous  wrong;  but 
it  seems  to  be  rarely  observed  by  the  world, 
and  never  suspected  by  those  who  are  most 
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responsible  for  it.  It  is  perhaps  a  question 
whether  the  real  tyrannies  in  this  life  are 
those  that  are  accredited  as  such.  There  are 
certainly  more  than  even  tyrants  know ! 

Every  father  and  mother  has  it  within 
easy  reach  to  become  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  child.  Closest,  holiest,  sweetest  of  all 
friendships,  is  this  one,  which  has  closest, 
holiest  tie  of  blood  to  underlie  the  bond  of 
soul.  We  see  it  here  and  there  in  rare  cases, 
proving  itself  divine  by  rising  above  even  the 
passion  of  love  between  man  and  woman,  or 
woman  and  man,  and  carrying  men  and  wo- 
men unwedded  to  their  graves  for  sake  of  love 
of  a  mother  or  father.  When  we  realize 
what  such  friendship  is,  it  seems  incredible 
that  parents  can  forego  it,  or  can  risk  losing 
any  shade  of  its  perfectness,  for  the  sake  of 
any  indulgence  of  habit  of  command  or  grati- 
fication of  selfish  preference. 

In  the  ideal  household  of  father  and  mother 
and  adult  children,  the  one  great  aim  of  the 
parents  ought  to  be  to  supply  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  each  child  that  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  they  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  in  homes  of  their  own. 
The  loss  of  this  one  thing  alone  is  a  bitterer 
drop  in  the  loneliness  of  many  an  unmarried 
woman  than  parents,  especially  fathers,  are 
apt  even  to  dream — food  and  clothes  and 
lodgings  are  so  exalted  in  unthinking  esti- 
mates. To  be  without  them  would  be  dis- 
tressingly inconvenient,  no  doubt;  but  one 
can  have  luxurious  provision  of  both  and  re- 
main very  wretched.  Even  the  body  itself 
cannot  thrive  if  it  has  no  more  than  these 
three  pottage  messes!  Freedom  to  come,  go, 
speak,  work,  play — in  short,  to  be  one's  self 
— is  to  the  body  more  than  meat  and  gold, 
and  to  the  soul  the  whole  of  life. 

Just  so  far  as  any  parent  interferes  with 
this  freedom  of  adult  and  children,  even  in 
the  little  things  of  a  single  day  or  a  single 
hour,  just  so  far  is  it  tyranny,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  wronged.  But  just  so  far  as  parents 
help,  strengthen,  and  bestow  this  freedom  on 
their  children,  just  so  far  it  is  justice  and 
kindness,  and  their  relation  is  cemented  into 
a  supreme  and  unalterable  friendship,  whose 
blessedness  and  whose  comfort  no  words  can 
measure. 


A  holy  life  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  things.  Little  words,  not  eloquent 
speeches  or  sermons, — little  deeds,  not  mira- 
cles, nor  battles,  n©r  one  great,  heroic  act  or 
mighty  martyrdom,  make  up  the  true  Chris- 
tian life.  The  little  constant  sunbeam,  not 
the  lightning, — the  waters  of  Siloah  "  that  go 
softly  "  on  their  meek  mission  of  refreshment, 
not  "the  waters  of  the  river,  great  and 
many,"  rushing  down  in  torrent  noise  and 


force,"  are  the  true  symbols  of  a  holy  life. 
The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  little 
inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudences,  little 
foibles,  little  indulgences  of  self  and  of  the 
flesh, — the  avoidance  of  such  little  things  as 
these  goes  far  to  make  up,  at  least,  the  nega- 
tive*beauty  of  a  holy  life. — Extract  from  Dr. 
H.  Bonar's  " God's  Way  of  Holiness" 

LECTURE  BY  CHARLES  SUMNER. 
BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  LYCEUM. 
(Continued  from  page  671.) 

Two  personages  at  this  present  moment 
hold  in  their  hands  this  great  question  teem- 
ing with  a  new  civilization.  Honest  and  de- 
termined, both  are  patriotic  rather  than  cos- 
mopolitan or  Christian,  believing  in  Prussia 
rather  than  humanity.  And  the  patriotism 
so  strong  in  each  keeps  still  the  early  tinge 
of  iron.  I  refer  to  King  William  and  his 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Bismarck. 

More  than  any  other  European  sovereign, 
William  of  Prussia  possesses  the  infatuation 
of  "  divine  right."  He  believes  that  he  was 
appointed  by  God  to  be  King—differing  here 
from  Louis  Napoleon,  who  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise entitled  himself  Emperor  "  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  national  will."  This 
infatuation  was  illustrated  at  his  coronation 
in  ancient  Konigsberg,  first  home  of  Prus- 
sian royalty,  and  better  famous  as  the  birth- 
place and  lifelong  home  of  Emmanuel  Kant, 
when  the  King  enacted  a  scene  of  melodrama 
which  might  be  transferred  from  the  church 
to  the  theatre.  No  other  person  was  allowed 
to  place  the  crown  on  his  royal  head.  Lift- 
ing it  from  the  altar,  where  it  rested,  he 
placed  it  there  himself,  in  sign  that  he  held 
it  from  Heaven,  and  not  from  man,  and  next 
placed  another  on  the  head  of  the  Queen,  in 
sign  that  her  dignity  was  derived  from  him. 
Then  turning  around,  he  brandished  a  gigan- 
tic sword  in  testimony  of  readiness  to  defend 
the  nation.  Since  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
when  the  Austrian  Empire  was  so  suddenly 
shattered,  he  has  believed  himself  providen- 
tial sword-bearer  of  Germany,  destined  per- 
haps to  revive  the  old  glories  of  Barbarossa. 
His  habits  are  soldierly,  and  notwithstanding 
his  seventy-three  years,  he  continues  to  find 
pleasure  in  wearing  the  spiked  helmet  of  the 
Prussian  camp.  Republicans  smile  when  he 
speaks  of  "  ray  army,"  "  my  allies,"  and 
"  my  people  ;"  but  this  egotism  is  the  natural 
expression  of  the  monarchial  character,  es- 
pecially where  the  monarch  believes  that  he 
holds  by  "  divine  right."  His  public  con- 
duct is  in  harmony  with  these  conditions. 
He  is  a  Protestant,  and  rules  the  land  of 
Luther,  but  he  is  no  friend  to  modem  re- 
form.    The  venerable  system  of  war  and 
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prerogative  is  part  of  his  inheritance  handed 
down  from  fighting  despots,  and  he  evidently 
believed  in  it. 

His  Minister,  Count  Bismarck,  is  the  parti- 
san of  "  divine  right,"  and,  like  the  King,  re- 
gards with  satisfaction  that  hierarchial  feu- 
dalism from  which  they  are  both  derived. 
He  is  noble  and  believes  in  nobility.  He 
believes  also  in  force,  as  if  he  had  the  blood 
of  the  god  Thor.    He  believes  in  war,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  throw  its  "  iron  dice,"  in- 
sisting upon  the  rigors  of  the  game.   As  the 
German  question  began  to  lower,  his  policy 
was  most  persistent.    "  Not  through  speeches 
and  votes  of  the  majority,"  he  said,  in  1862, 
"  are  the  great  questions  of  the  time  decided, 
—that  was  the  blunder  of  1848  and  1849,— 
but  by  steel  and  blood."    Thus  explicit  was 
he.    Having  a  policy,  he  became  its  repre- 
sentative, and  very  soon  thereafter  controlled 
the  counsels  of  his  sovereign,  coming  swiftly 
before  the  world  ;  and  yet  his  elevation  was 
tardy.    Born  in  1815,  he  did  not  enter  upon 
diplomacy  until  1851,  when  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  and  only  in  1862  became  Prussian 
Minister  at  Paris,  whence  he  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cabinet  at  Berlin  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. Down  to  that  time  he  was  little  known. 
His  name  is  not  found  in  any  edition  of  the 
comprehensive   French  Dictionary  of  Con- 
temporaries, (Vaperau,  "DictionnairedesCon- 
temporains,")  not  even  its  "  additions  and 
ratifications,"  until  the  Supplement  of  1863. 
But  from  this  time  he  drew  so  large  a  share 
of  public  attention  that  the  contemporary 
press  of  the  world  became  the  dictionary 
where  his  name  was  always  found.  Nobody 
doubts  his  intellectual  resources,  his  courage 
or  strength  of  will,  but  it  is  felt  that  he  is 
naturally  hard,  or  little  affected  by  human 
sympathy.    Therefore  is  he  an  excellent  war 
minister.    It  remains  to  be  seen  if  he  will 
do  as  much  for  peace.    His  one  idea  has 
been  the  unity  of  Germany  under  the  primacy 
of  Prussia,  and  here  he  encountered  Austria, 
as  he  now  encounters  France.    But  in  that 
larger  unity,  where  nations  will  be  conjoined 
in  harmony,  he  can  do  less,  so  long  at  least 
as  he  continues  a  fanatic  for  kings  and  a 
cynic  towards  popular  institutions. 

Such  is  the  King  and  such  his  Minister. 
I  have  described  them  that  you  may  see  how 
little  help  the  great  ideas  already  germinat- 
ing from  bloody  fields  will  recei\  e  from  them. 
In  this  respect  they  are  as  one. 

Beyond  the  most  persuasive  influence  of 
civilization,  pleading  as  never  before,  with 
voice  of  reason  and  affection,  that  the  uni- 
versal tyrant  and  master-evil  of  Christendom, 
the  War  System,  may  cease,  and  the  means 
now  absorbed  in  its  support  be  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Human  Family,  there  are 


two  special  influences  which  cannot  be  with- 
out weight  at  this  time.  The  first  is  Ger- 
man authority  in  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
by  whom  Germany  rules  in  thought ;  and 
the  second  is  the  uprising  of  the  Working- 
Men  :  both  against  war  as  acknowledged  ar- 
biter between  nations,  and  insisting  upon 
peaceful  substitutes. 

More  than  any  other  nation  Germany  has 
suffered  from  war.    Without  that  fatal  gift 
of  beauty,  "  a  dowry  fraught  with  never-end- 
ing pains,"  which  tempted  the  foreigner  to 
Italy,  her  lot  has  been  hardly  less  wretched  ; 
but  Germany  has  differed  from  Italy  in  the 
successful  bravery  with  which  she  repelled 
the  invader.    Tacitus  says  of  her  people,  that 
"  girdled  by  many  and  most  powerful  tribes, 
they  have  been  safe,  not  by  submission,  but 
by  battles  and  perils;"  and  this  same  char- 
acter, thus  epigrammatically  presented,  has 
continued  ever  since.    Yet  this  was  not  with- 
out that  painful  experience  which  teaches 
what  art  has  so  often  attempted  to  picture 
and  eloquence  to  describe,  "  The  Miseries,  of 
War."    Again  in  that  same  fearless  spirit 
has  Germany  driven  back  the  invader,  while 
war  is  seen  anew  in  its  atrocious  works.  But 
it  was  not  merely  the  "  Miseries  of  War  " 
which    Germans   regarded.     The  German 
mind  is  philosophical  and  scientific,  and  it 
early  saw  the  irrational  character  of  the  War 
System.    It  is  well  knowm  that  Henry  IV.  of 
France   conceived   the   idea   of  Harmony 
among  nations  without  War,  and  his  plan 
was  taken  up  and  elaborated  in  numerous 
writings  by  the  good  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre, 
so  that  he  made  it  his  own.    Rousseau  in 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  popularized  Saint- 
Pierre.    But  it  is  to  Germany  that  we  must 
look  for  the  most  complete  and  practical  de- 
velopment of  this  beautiful  idea.    If  French 
in  origin  it  is  German  now  in  authority. 

The  greatest  minds  in  Germany  have 
dealt  with  this  problem,  and  given  to  its  so- 
lution the  exactness  of  science.  No  greater 
have  been  applied  to  any  question.  Fore- 
most in  this  list,  in  time  and  in  fame,  is  Leib- 
nitz,  that  marvel  of  human  intelligence,  Bec- 
ond,  perhaps,  to  none  in  history,  who,  on 
reading  the  Project  for  Perpetual  Peace  by 
the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  pronounced  this 
judgment:  "I  have  road  it  with  attention, 
and  am  persuaded  that  such  a  Project  is  on 
the  whole  feasible,  and  that  its  execution 
would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  things  in  the 
world."  (Leibniti,  "Opera,"  Vol.  V.,  pp.  56- 
62,  edit.  Dutena)  Thus  did  Leibniti  affirm 
its  feasibility  and  its  immense  usefulness. 
Other  minds  followed,  in  no  apparent  con- 
cert, but  in  unison. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  war  philosophy  will 
I  be  heard,  especially  when  she  speaks  words 
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of  concurring  authority  that  touch  a  chord 
in  every  heart.  Leibnitz,  Kant  and  Fichte, 
a  mighty  triumvirate  of  intelligence,  unite 
in  testimony.  As  Germany  beyond  any  other 
nation  has  given  to  the  idea  of  organized 
peace  the  warrant  of  philosophy,  it  only  re- 
mains now  that  it  should  insist  upon  its  prac- 
tical application.  There  should  be  no  delay. 
Long  enough  has  mankind  waited  while  the 
river  of  blood  flowed  on. 

The  working-men  of  Europe,  not  except- 
ing Germany,  respond  to  the  mandate  of 
Philosophy,  and  insist  that  the  War  System 
shall  be  abolished.  At  public  meetings,  in 
formal  resolutions  and  addresses,  they  have 
declared  war  against  War,  and  they  will 
not  be  silenced.  This  is  not  the  first  time  in 
which  working-men  have  made  themselves 
heard  for  international  justice.  I  cannot 
forget  that,  while  Slavery  was  waging  war 
against  our  nation,  the  working  men  of  Bel- 
gium in  public  meeting  protested  against  that 
precocious  Proclamation  of  Belligerent  Rights 
by  which  the  British  Government  gave  such 
impulse  to  the  Rebellion ;  and  now,  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  for  the  sake  of  true  peace, 
they  declare  themselves  against  the  War 
System  by^  which  the  peace  of  nations  is 
placed  in  such  constant  jeopardy.  They  are 
right ;  for  nobody  suffers  in  war  as  the  work- 
ing-man, whether  in  property  or  in  person. 
For  him  war  is  a-ravening  monster,  devouring 
his  substance,  and  changing  him  from  citizen 
to  military  serf.  As  victim  of  the  War  Sys- 
tem he  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  working  men  of  different  countries 
have  been  organizing  in  societies,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  at  present  to  tell  the  number 
and  extent.  It  is  known  that  these  societies 
exist  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
England,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  and 
that  they  have  in  some  measure  an  interna- 
tional character.  In  France,  before  the 
war,  there  were  433,785  men  in  this  orga 
nization,  and  in  Germany  150,000.  Yet  this 
is  but  the  beginning. 

At  the  menace  of  the  present  war,  all 
these  societies  were  roused.  The  society 
known  as  the  International  Working- Men's 
Association,  by  their  General  Council,  issued 
an  address,  dated  at  London,  protesting 
against  it  as  "  a  war  of  dynasties,"  denounc- 
ing Louis  Napoleon  as  an  enemy  of  the  la- 
-  boring  classes,  and  declaring  the  war  plot  of 
1870  but  an  amended  edition  of  the  eoup 
d'etat  of  1851.  The  address  then  testifies 
generally  against  war,  saying — 

"  They  feel  deeply  convinced,  that,  what- 
ever turn  the  impending  horrid  war  may 
take,  the  alliance  of  the  working  classes  of  all 
countries  will  ultimately  hill  war." 

At  the  same  time  the  Paris  branch  of  the 


International  Association  put  forth  a  mani- 
festo addressed  "  To  the  working-men  of  all 
nations." 

To  this  appeal,  full  of  truth,  touching  to 
the  quick  the  pretence  of  balance  of  power 
and  questions  of  dynasty  as  excuses  for  war,  ; 
and  then  rising  to  "  one  cry  of  reprobation  j 
against  war,"  the  Berlin  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  replied  : 

"  We  join  with  heart  and  hand  in  your 
protestation.  *  *  *  Solemnly  we  promise 
that  neither  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  nor  ; 
the  roar  of  the  cannon,  neither  victory  nor 
defeat  shall  divert  us  from  our  work  of  the 
union  of  the  children  of  toil  in  all  countries." 

Then  came  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  Chem- 
nitz, in  Saxony,  representing  fifty  thousand 
Saxon  working  men. 

Next  followed,  at  Brunswick,  in  Germany,  , 
on  the  16th  of  July — the  very  day  after  the 
reading  of  the  war  document  at  the  French  ; 
tribune,  and  the  "  light  heart  "  of  the  Prime 
Minister — a  mass  meeting  of  the  working- 
men  there,  which  declared  its  full  concur- 
rehce  with  the  manifesto  of  the  Paris  branch, 
spurned  the  idea  of  national  antagonism  to 
France,  and  wound  up  with  these  solid 
words  :  "  We  are  the  enemies  of  all  wars,  but 
above  all  of  dynastic  wars." 

The  whole  subject  is  presented  with  admir- 
able power  in  an  address  from  the  Working- 
Men's  Peace  Committee  to  the  working-men 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  duly  signed  by  [ 
their  officers.  Here  are  some  of  its  senten- 
ces : 

"  Without  us  war  must  cease  ;  for  without 
us  standing  armies  could  not  exist.  It  is 
out  of  our  class  that  they  are  formed.  *  * 
We  would  call  upon  and  implore  the  people 
of  France  and  Germany,  in  order  to  enable 
their  own  rulers  to  realize  these  their  peace- 
loving  professions,  to  insist  npon  the  abolition 
of  standing  armies,  as  both  the  source  and 
the  means  of  war,  nurseries  of  vice,  and 
locust-consumers  of  the  fruits  of  useful  indus- 
try. 

"  What  we  claim  and  demand — what  we 
would  implore  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  do, 
without  regard  to  Courts,  Cabinets  or  Dynas- 
ties— is  to  insist  upon  Arbitration  as  a  substi-. 
tute  for  war,  with  peace  and  its  blessings  for 
them,  for  us,  for  the  whole  civilized  world." 

The  working-men  of  England  responded  ij 
to  this  appeal,  in  a  crowded  meeting  at  St.  J 
James's  Hall,  London,  where  all  the  speakers  i 
were  working-men  and  representatives  of  the 
various  handicrafts,  except  the  Chairman,  J 
whose  strong  words  found  echo  in  the  intense 
convictions  of  the  large  assemblage. 

At  this  meeting  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  ' 
the  Working-Men's  Peace  Committee,  after 
announcing  that  the   working-men   of  up- 
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wards  of  three  hundred  towns  had  given 
their  adhesion  to  the  platform  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thus  showing  a  determination  to  abol- 
ish war  altogether,  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted  : 

"  That  war,  especially  with  the  many  pres- 
ent fearful  contrivances  for  wholesale  car- 
nage and  destruction,  is  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  reason,  humanity,  and  religion  ; 
and  this  meeting  earnestly  invites  all  civi- 
lized and  Christian  peoples  to  insist  upon  the 
abolition  of  standing  armies,  and  the  settle- 
ment by  arbitration  of  all  international  dis- 
putes." 

Thus  clearly  is  the  case  stated  by  the  Work- 
ing-Men, now  beginning  to  be  heard,  and 
the  testimony  reverberated  from  nation  to 
nation.  They  cannot  be  silent  hereafter.  I 
confidently  look  to  them  for  important  coop- 
eration in  this  great  work  of  redemption. 
Could  my  voice  reach  them  now,  wherever 
they  may  be  in  that  honest  toil  which  is  the 
appointed  lot  of  man,  it  would  be  with  words 
of  cheer  and  encouragement.  Let  them  pro- 
ceed until  civilization  is  no  longer  darkened 
by  war.  In  this  way  will  they  become  not 
only  saviours  to  their  own  households,  but 
benefactors  of  the  whole  Human  Family. 

Such  is  the  statement,  with  its  many  proofs, 
by  which  war  is  exhibited  as  the  duel  of  na- 
tions, being  the  Trial  by  Battle  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  You  have  seen  how  nations,  under 
existing  International  Law,  to  which  all  are 
parties,  refer  their  differences  to  this  insen- 
sate arbitrament, — and  then  how,  in  our  day 
and  before  our  own  eyes,  two  nations,  emin- 
ent in  civilization,  have  furnished  an  instance 
of  the  incredible  folly,  waging  together  a 
world- convulsing,  soul-harrowing  and  most 
barbarous  contest.  All  ask  how  long  the 
direful  duel  will  be  continued.  Better  ask, 
How  long  will  be  continued  that  War  Sys- 
tem by  which  such  a  duel  is  authorized  and 
regulated  among  nations  ?  When  will  this 
legalized,  organized  crime  be  abolished? 
When  at  last  will  it  be  confessed  that  the 
Law  of  Right  is  the  same  for  nations  as  for 
individuals,  so  that,  if  Trial  by  Battle  be 
impious  for  individuals,  it  is  so  for  nations 
also  ?  Against  it  are  Reason  and  Humanity, 
pleading  as  never  before, — Economy  asking 
for  mighty  help, — Peace  with  softest  voice 
praying  for  safeguard, — and  with  the  authori- 
ty of  Philosophy  speaking  by  some  of  its 
greatest  masters, — all  reen forced  by  the  irre- 
pressible, irresistible  protest  of  working-men 
in  different  nations.  *  * 

tTo  lie  continued.) 


We  cling  to  what  is — and  dimly  compre« 
lu ml  what  we  have  never  seen.  Vol,  what 
is  our  advance  in  life,  but  the  gradual  Bend- 


ing forward  to  another  life  of  hopes,  aims  and 
aspirations.  Nothing  draws  us  so  strongly 
there  as  the  taking  of  friends.  When  a 
husbandman  would  move  a  tree,  he  first  cuts 
off  its  roots  for  a  wide  circle  around.  Se  each 
friend  taken  from  this  life  is  one  root  cut, 
that  we  may  be  more  easily  transplanted  to 
the  Paradise  of  God. — H.  B.  Stowe. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  NATURE. 
BY  THEODORE  TILTON. 

The  works  of  God  are  fair  for  Bought 
Unless  our  eyes,  in  seeing, 

See,  hidden  in  the  thing,  the  thought 
That  animates  its  beiDg. 

The  outward  form  is  not  the  whole, 

But  every  part  is  moulded 
To  image  forth  an  inward  soul 

That  dimly  is  unfolded. 

The  shadow,  pictured  in  the  lake 
By  every  t-ee  that  trembles, 

Is  cast  for  more  than  just  the  sake 
Of  that  which  it  resembles. 

The  dew  falls  lightly,  not  alone 
Because  the  meadows  need  it, 

But  hath  an  errand  of  its  own 
To  human  souls  that  heed  it. 

The  stars  are  lighted  in  the  skies 
Not  merely  for  their  shining, 

But,  like  the  looks  of  loving  eyes, 
Have  meanings  worth  divining. 

The  waves  that  moan  along  the  shore, 
The  winds  that  sigh  in  blowing, 

Are  sent  to  teach  a  mystic  lore* 
Which  men  are  wise  in  knowing. 

The  clouds  around  the  mountain  peak, 
The  rivers  in  their  winding, 

Have  secrets  which,  to  all  who  seek, 
Are  precious  in  the  finding. 

Thus  nature  dwells  within  our  reach, 
But,  though  we  staud  so  near  her, 

We  still  interpret  half  her  speech 
With  ears  too  dull  to  hear  her. 

Whoever,  at  the  coarsest  sound, 

Still  listens  for  the  finest, 
Shall  hear  the  noisy  world  go  round 

To  music  the  divinest. 

Whoever  yearns  to  see  aright 
Because  his  heart  is  tender, 

Shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  Light 
In  every  earthly  splendor. 

So,  since  the  universe  began, 

And  till  it  shall  be  ended. 
The  soul  of  nature,  soul  of  man, 

And  Soul  of  God  are  blended  ! 


FAITH. 

BY  PHOKHK  CARY. 

Dear,  gentle  Fifth  !  on  the  sheltered  porch 

She  used  to  sit  hy  I  be  hoar, 
As  still  and  white  as  the  whitest  rose 

That  graced  the  vines  of  her  bower. 
She  watched  the  motes  iu  the  sun,  the  bull. 

And  the  glad  birds  come  and  go  ; 
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The  butterflies,  and  the  children  bright 

That  chased  them  to  and  fro. 
She  saw  thein  happy,  one  and  all. 

And  she  said  that  God  was  good ; 
Though  she  never  had  walked  on  the  sweet  green 
grass, 

And,  alas  !  she  never  would  ! 

She  saw  the  happy  maid  fulfill 

Her  woman's  destiny  ; 
The  trusting  bride  on  the  lover's  arm, 

And  the  babe  on  the  mother's  knee. 
She  folded  meek  her  empty  hands, 

And  she  blest  them,  all  and  each, 
While  the  treasure  that  she  coveted 

Was  put  beyond  her  reach. 
"  Yea,  if  God  wills  it  fo,"  she  said, 

"  Even  so  'tis  mine  to  live. 
What  to  withhold  he  knoweth  best, 

As  well  as  what  to  give  1" 
At  last,  for  her,  the  very  sight 

Of  the  good,  fair  Earth  was  done. 
She  could  not  reach  the  porch,  nor  see 

The  grass,  nor  the  rrotes  in  the  sun. 
Yet  still  her  smile  of  sweet  content 

Made  heavenly  all  the  place, 
As  if  they  sat  about  her  bed 

Who  see  the  Father's  face  ; 
For  to  His  will  she  bent  her  head, 

As  bends  to  the  rain  the  rose. 
"  We  know  not  what  is  best,"  she  said ; 

"  We  only  know  He  knows  !" 
Poor,  crippled  Faith  !  glad,  happy  Faith  ! 

Even  in  affliction  blest ; 
For  she  made  the  cross  we  thought  so  hard 

A  sweet  support  and  rest. 
Wise,  trusting  Faith  !  when  she  gave  her  hand 

To  one  we  could  not  see, 
She  told  us  all  she  was  happier 

Than  we  could  ever  be. 
And  we  knew  she  thought  how  her  feet,  that  ne'er 

On  the  good,  green  Earth  had  trod, 
Would  walk  at  last  on  the  lily-beds 

That  bloom  in  the  smile  of  God  ! 


Thoughts. — God  be  thanked  for  books ! 
They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  dead, 
and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  travellers. 
They  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them, 
the  society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how 
poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous 
of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling.  If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and 
take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton 
will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Para- 
dise, or  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds 
of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his 
practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of 
intellectual  companionship ;  and  I  may  be- 
come a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded 
from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the 
place  where  I  live. —  Charming. 


They  that  soar  too  high,  often  fall  hard  ; 
which  makes  a  low  and  level  dwelling  prefer- 
able —  Wm.  Penn. 


ITEM  S. 

The  report  of  General  0.  0.  Howard.  Commission- 
er of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  has  recently  been  pub 
lished.  The  force  in  the  department  has  been  re- 
duced this  year  from  158  to  87,  necessitating  a 
marked  restriction  in  the  extent  of  operations.  Its 
eleemosynary  work  for  the  year  has  been  limited  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  15,000  freedmen 
have  received  medi  al  treatment.  There  remained, 
Sixth  month  30th,  1870,  438  persons  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Government.  Many  of  these  are 
between  80  and  100  years  old,  and  four  over  100. 
For  a  lifetime  have  they  labored  to  enrich  others, 
and  are  now  without  means  of  support,  and  without 
friends  to  support  them.  Some  have  been  trans- 
ported thither  from  distant  States,  where  local  au- 
thorities refused  to  provide  'for  them.  One  such  is 
a  man  113  years  old,  brought  from  Louisville,  whose 
early  life  was  spent  within  sight  of  Washington 
hills,  and  who  remembers  the  first  President. 

The  educational  field  of  the  bureau  is  full  of  in- 
terest and  promise.  The  number  of  schools  reported 
is  2,677,  the  number  of  teachers  3,300,  and  the  pu- 
pils average  45  to  a  teacher.  The  number  of  normal 
and  industrial  schools,  like  the  others,  are  increased. 
As  a  result,  a  majority  of  the  teachers  now  employed 
are  colored.  As  the  money  ie  nearly  exhausted  the 
General  has  been  forced  to  discharge  all  superin- 
tendents of  education  in  the  States  and  to  close  the 
offices.  A  very  great  work  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
and  the  importance  of  doing  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent,  It  is  recommended  that  Congress 
consider  the  whole  subjeet  of  national  education, 
and  co-operate  with  State  authorities  to  instruct  all 
children  of  suitable  age. 

India.  Rubber  Inexhaustible. — The  belt  of  land 
around  the  globe,  500  miles  north  and  500  miles 
south  of  the  equator,  abounds  in  trees  producing  the 
gum  of  India  rubber.  They  can  be  tapped,  it, is 
stated,  for  twenty  successive  seasons  without  in- 
jury ;  and  the  trees  stand  so  close  that  one  man 
can  gather  the  sap  of  eighty  in  a  day,  each  tree  I 
yielding  on  an  average  three  table-spoonfuls  daily. 
Forty-three  thousand  of  these  trees  have  been  , 
counted  in  a  tract  of  country  thirty  miles  long  by 
eight  wide.  There  are  in  America  and  Europe 
more  than  150  manufactories  of  India  Rubber  arti- 
cles, employing  500  operatives  each,  and  consum- 
ing more  than  10,000,000  pounds  of  gum  per' 
year.  To  whatever  extent  the  business  may  in- 
crease, there  will  still  be  plenty  of  rubber  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. 

Invalids. — Nice,  on  the  Mediterranean,  having 
recently  been  recommended  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  invalids,  a  writer  to  a  New  York  journal  states 
that,  having  spent  several  months  in  Nice  for  the  i 
benefit  of  his  health,  he  can  verify  all  that  has  • 
been  said  of  that  city.    He,  however,  considers  it ' 
important  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
do  not  desire  to  visit  Europe,  should  know  that  San 
Diego,  California,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  Nice  as 
a  residence  for  invalids.    He  says  that  during  the 
past  extremely  hot  weather  at  the  North,  the  ther- 
mometer at  San  Diego  only  reached  83  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  only  for  three-quarters  of  an i 
hour  at  midday.    He  states  that  there  are  no  frosts  \ 
in  winter  at  San  Diego,  the  thermometer  seldom} 
falling  below  40  degrees,  while  it  usually  ranges  ^ 
from  50  to  35  degrees.    Complaints  of  the  chest j 
and  lungs,  and  rheumatic  affections,  it  is  asserted, 
rapidly  disappear  in  the  climate  of  San  Diego, 
while  fevers  are  unknown. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME  ACCOUNT 

Of  the  life  and  religious  experience  of  Ruth 
Ann't  R utter,  of  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  afterwards 
Ruth  Anna  Lindley,  wife  of  Jacob  Lindley, 
of  Chester  county. 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 
(Continued  from  page  676.) 

Soon  after  ray  return  from  the  city  in  the 
fall,  Wm.  Savery  visited  Pottstown  Meeting, 
and  I  happened  to  be  there.    He  appeared 
largely  in  testimony,  and  spoke  so  exactly  to 
my  state,  and  hi3  doctrine  carried  with  it 
such  an  evidence  that  I  could  not  any  longer 
doubt  the  principle  ;  and  since  that,  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  omitted  an  opportu- 
nity which  was  put  in  my  power  of  attending 
Friends'  Meetings.    He  also  appeared  in  sup- 
plication, in  one  part  of  which  my  mind  was 
so  struck  with  the-  belief  that  I  should  be 
called  into  the  ministry,  that  it  cansed  me  to 
tremble  from  head  to  foot.    After  meeting,  I 
iuvited  him  home  with  me,  and  he  having 
some  recollection  of  me  from  seeing  me  at 
Uwehlan  some  time  before,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation.   He  presented  me  with  a  little  book, 
for  which  I  was  very  grateful,  not  lor  the 
value  of  the  book,  but  because  it  was  given 
as  a  token  of  regard  from  one  to  whom  I 
felt  my  spirit  nearly  united.  The  next  Fourth- 
day  he  proposed  being  at  Monthly  Mooting 
at  Exeter,  whither  my  dear  mother  and  my- 
self went,  and  attended  the  meotiug  for  wor- 


ship ;  and  a  memorable  season  it  was  to  me. 
As  we  returned  home,  it  seemed  as  if  the  face 
of  nature  was  changed ;  and  I  saw  a  large 
field  of  labor  opened,  and  that  the  work  was 
not  to  be  done  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  but  that 
it  was  a  gradual  progressive  work,  and  must 
go  on  step  by  step.  For  I  had  begun  to 
conclude,  after  I  had  altered  my  gay  appear- 
ance, and  given  up  all  those  vain  amuse- 
ments of  which  I  was  wont  to  partake,  and 
feeling  a  degree  of  peace  therein,  that  the 
work  was  completed  and  I  had  nothing  more 
to  do,  so  was  in  danger  of  taking  up  a  false 
rest.  But  he  who  began  the  work  did  not 
leave  me.  here,  but  caused  a  renewed  visita- 
tion of  his  love  to  be  extended,  through  this 
dear  instrument.  On  Fourth-day  evening  he 
came  in  late  and  lodged,  and  in  the  morning, 
before  we  parted,  had  a  solemn  opportunity 
with  us,  in  which  season  he  addressed  me  by 
name,  imparting  much  counsel  and  encour- 
agement, if  faithfulness  was  kept  to  on  my 
part ;  tolling  me,  also,  that  the  passage 
through  this  life  was  known,  even  by  the 
most  experienced,  to  be  one  that  called  for 
constant  watchfulness,  which  sealed  truth 
I  have  sines  been  feelingly  sensible  of ;  but  as 
it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  bad  been  so  sin- 
gularly spoken  to,  it  aU'eoted  me  much.  I 
had,  sometime  before  this  memorable  visit 
from  William  Savorv.  boon  greatly  exorcised 
about  my  music.  Having  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  it,  and  making  considerable  profici- 
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ency  therein,  I  could  not  give  it  up  until  it  I 
was  absolutely  required  ;  but  after  this  re- 
newed visitation  it  seemed  like  forbidden 
fruit,  and  I  dare  not  touch  it.  However,  not 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  whether  it  would 
be  required  of  me  to  wholly  give  it  up,  I 
wished  to  be  rightly  directed  ;  and  one  night, 
going  to  bed  under  the  impression,  I  dreamed 
I  was  playing,  and  as  I  touched  the  strings 
they  broke  under  my  fingers.  This  dream, 
with  the  feeling  that  attended  my  mind,  con- 
vinced me  the  time  was  fully  come  for  me  to 
part  with  this  idol  also  :  which,  though  a  long 
and  continued  cross,  I  was  enabled  to  take 
up.  I  remained  steady  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings  for  above  a  year  and  a  half,  before 
my  mind  felt  at  liberty  to  make  application 
to  be  received  as  a  member,  but  for  twelve 
months  preceding  was  constrained  to  use  the 
plain  language.  In  the  fall,  before  I  made 
application  to  be  received  among  Friends, 
Job  Scott,  being  out  upon  a  religious  visit, 
lodged  at  our  house.  My  father  was  from 
home,  and  my  mother  and  aunt,  with  a  be- 
loved Friend  from  the  city,  and  myself  made 
up  the  family  at  that  time  ;  and  truly  it 
seemed  as~~  if  the  canopy  of  Divine  love  was 
spread  over  us,  and  celestial  showers,  issuing 
from  the  fountain  of  life,  descended  upon  our 
habitation.  I  had,  for  some  time,  been  in  a 
low  spot,  and  longed  for  a  drop  of  heavenly 
consolation.  My  dear  mother,  also,  had  her 
mind  much  unsettled  by  unprofitably  con- 
versing upon  Swedenborg's  opinions.  There 
was  likewise  an  elderly  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  had  written  a  piece  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  account  for  things  he  ought 
net.  This  man  happened  to  be  at  our  little 
meeting,  when  dear  Job,  after  sitting  a  short 
time  in  silence,  got  up  with  these  words : 
"  Who  art  thou,  O  man  !  or  O  woman  !  who 
would  of  thine  own  finite  understanding,  pre- 
sume to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
scrutable God  ?"  The  words  were  solemn 
and  awakening,  and  he  was  favored  to  open 
matters  clearly.  It  proved,  I  trust,  an  hum- 
bling season  to  some  who  were  present.  And, 
through  infinite  condescension,  this  dear 
Friend,  having  a  sitting  in  the  family,  was 
dipped  into  a  sense  of  our  state,  and  adminis- 
tered suitable  counsel  and  encouragement. 
Also,  in  a  little  private  opportunity,  with 
tears  flowing  mutually  from  our  eyes,  he 
mentioned  his  sympathy  with  me,  and  his 
prospect  respecting  me  ;  telling  me  I  should 
have  trials,  and  to  remember  it  was  told  me  I 
that  I  should  have  trials,  which  assuredly, 
have  since  fallen  to  my  lot.  About  the 
middle  of  the  ensuing  winter,  believing  the 
time  nearly  arrived  for  me  to  make  request 
of  Friends  to  be  received  under  their  care,  I 
mentioned  it  in  a  solid  manner  to  my  pa- 


rents, though  in  great  fear,  and  having  mine 
eye  turned  to  the  Lord,  with  earnest  breath- 
ings, that  I  might  be  strengthened  and  as- 
sisted in  this  important  step.    My  mother 
was  much  affected,  and  shed  tears;  but  my  ; 
father  thought  it  was  time  enough  yet  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice  ;  that  I  was  young,  and  1 
had  better  wait  till  I  was  more  fixed.    I  was  j 
enabled  to  tell  him  that  I  was  willing  to  give 
up  the  world  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  it,  ^ 
for  the  purchase  of  a  little  peace  ;  that  I  no 
longer  took  delight  in  those  things  that  had 
formerly  given  me  much  pleasure.    He  see-  j 
ing  my  mind  bent  upon  it,  gave  his  consent, 
and  the  next  meeting-day  my  mother  went 
with  me  to  Exeter.    After  the  meeting,  she 
called  two  elderly  Friends  aside,  and  told  j 
them  she  felt  like  Hannah  when  she  madei 
an  offering  of  her  son  to  the  Lord,  for  shesj 
had  come  to  make  an  offering  of  me;  also! 
telling  them  of  my  concern.    They  accord- 1 
ingly  took  it  under  care,  and,  after  divers! 
visits  from  a  solid  committee  of  Friends,  l| 
was  received  in  the  Fifth  month,  1787.  If 
then  found,  that  far  from  sitting  down  atj 
ease,  there  was  a  large  field  of  labor  opened! 
for  me,  and  in  the  prospect  thereof,  my  knees: 
were  made  to  tremble.    I  felt  a  deep  con-i 
cern  to  be  steady  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline,  and,  being 
distantly  situated  from  them, found  considera- 
ble  difficulty,  my  father  being  frequently 
very  averse  to  my  going,  particularly  when 
the  weather  was  wet  or  cold ;  which  proceed-i 
ed  from  motives  of  tenderness,  but  which,i 
nevertheless,  cost  me  no  small  degree  of  ex-t 
ercise ,  not  feeling  easy  to  stay  at  home  oni 
these  accounts  when  my  health  would  admit 
of  my  going.    And  as  it  gave  him  great  un-J 
easiness,  he  frequently  opposed  me;  I  had! 
often  to  experience  seasons  of  conflict,  some-1 
times  for  a  week  before  a  meeting  for  disci  l 
pline  occurred ;  and  my  heart  was  pourec 
forth  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  if  it 
was  right,  I  might  have  strength  to  persej 
vere,  and  that  my  way  might  be  opened  foi 
me,  though  I  could  see  no  way.    And,  fori 
ever  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  often  causec 
the  mountains  to  skip  like  rams,  and  the  lit 
tie  hills  like  lambs,  to  my  humbling  admira; 
tion.    One  time,  I  particularly  remember 
being  appointed  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meet 
ing,  I  asked  my  father's  consent  to  let  mi 
go ;  he  looked  sternly  at  me  and  objected, 
felt  in  a  great  strait,  and  pleaded  much  wit! 
him.    He  at  last  consented,  but  told  me 
need  not  expect  to  go  again  for  some  month.' 
for  he  did  not  approve  of  women  riding  abou 
the  country  in  that  manner.  As  I  hadgaine«| 
his  consent  for  the  present,  I  was  willing  t 
leave  my  cause  to  the  Lord,  in  the  belief  tha 
if  he  required  me  to  go  he  would  open  th1 
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way  for  me;  and  after  retiring  to  my  cham- 
ber, and  giving  vent  to  many  tears,  my  faith 
and  confidence  were  renewed  in  him  who  is 
the  everlasting  rock  of  ages.  This  was  the 
last  time  my  dear  father  ever  spoke  so  sharply 
to  me  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  for,  seeing  my 
peace  deeply  concerned  in  the  strict  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  and  my  dear  mother  often 
pleading  with  him,  he  gave  up.  May  all 
.those  who  labor  under  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements in  attending  meetings,  be  en- 
couraged to  keep  their  eye  single  unto  the 
Lord,  with  fervent  breathings  to  him  ;  then, 
assuredly,  he  will  open  the  way  for  us,  even 
though  we  may  seem  to  be  hedged  in  on 
every  side. 

My  exercises  and  deep  baptisms  in  the 
prospect  of  being  called  into  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  greatly  increased,  but  oh,  my  un- 
willingness to  close  in  therewith,  was  more 
r  than  words  can  express.    My  Divine  Master 

-  saw  meet  to  cause  me  to  suffer  long  under  a 
.  very  trying  dispensation,  which  was  that  of 
.  my  beloved  and  tender  mother  being  tried 

with  lingering  illness,  and  there  seemed  but 
little  prospect  of  her  recovery.    The  thought 
I  of  parting  with  this  dear  parent,  together 
:  with  the  inward  exercises  of  my  mind,  was 
almost  more  than  nature  could  bear.    Oh  ! 
■  the  nights  of  anxiety,  and  days  of  deep  dis- 
;  tress,  which  I  passed  through  at  the  time, 
will  never  be  erased  from  my  remembrance. 
And  in  this  season  of  deep  affliction,  I  was 
made  willing  to  covenant,  that  if  the  Lord 
would  spare  my  mother,  I  would  give  up  to 
what  he  required  of  me,  though  it  was  harder 
than  the  parting  with  my  natural  life.  And 
:  he  graciously  condescended  to  listen  to  my 
cry,  and  restored  my  endeared  parent. 

Previous  to  this,  I  attended  the  opening  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Robeson  ;  there  were 

-  also  some  friends  from  the  city  attended  it, 
and  one  in  particular,  in  the  course  of  his 
public  testimony,  was  dipt  into  sympathy 
with  me  in  the  deep  exercise  which  I  was 
under,  together  with  the  prospect  of  some 
further  trial  and  sore  conflict  which  I  should 
have  to  pass  through  in  order  to  fit  and  pre- 
pare me  for  the  great  and  solemn  work  where- 
unto  my  Master  was  about  to  call  me  ;  which 
testimony,  with  the  sensations  that  accompa- 

[  nied  my  mind,  left  no  more  doubt  of  its  be- 
to  ing  myself  that  was  alluded  to,  than  if  ray 
name  had  been  publicly  mentioned.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  that  of  ninny 
valuable  friends  having  feelingly  sympa- 
thized with  me,  and  expressed  their  prospect 
respecting  mo  in  a  more  private  way,  had  a 
tendency  to  confirm  me  that  the  Lord  did, 
indeed,  require  an  entire  surrender  on  my 
part,  and  that  I  must  be  willing  to  become  a 
i   fool  for  Christ's  sake. 


After  many  probations,  secret  tears,  and 
prayers  to  my  Almighty  Father,  for  bis  help 
and  gracious  assistance  in  this  awful,  solemn 
work,  at  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Exeter, 
in  the  Twelfth  month,  1789,  and  in  the 
twenty  second  year  of  my  age,  after  a  season 
of  the  most  severe  conflict  I  ever  before  ex- 
perienced, wherein  the  day  of  solemn  cove- 
nant was  brought  before  the  view  of  my 
mind,  with  this  secret  intelligence,  that  if  I 
did  not  give  up  to  what  was  required  of  me, 
my  mother  should  be  taken  from  me,  I  ven- 
tured upon  my  feet,  and  expressed  a  few 
words,  in  which  I  felt  great  peace,  and  be- 
lieve I  had  the  tender  sympathy  of  most 
that  were  present.  My  esteemed  friend,  John 
Simpson,  being  there,  in  the  language  of  en- 
couragement, caused  my  heart  to  be  truly 
thankful.  He  came  home  with  me,  and  very 
feelingly  expressed  his  unity  with  me ;  and 
also  a  fear  lest  through  diffidence  I  should 
not  sufficiently  exert  my  voice,  which  gentle 
hint  was  of  use  afterward,  though  at  that 
time,  and  frequently  since,  I  did  not  expect 
ever  to  be  called  upon  again  in  the  same 
line,  which,  peradventure,  may  not  be  unusual 
to  those  young  in  experience.  W.  S*  shortly 
after  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  dear  friend, 
who  was  nearly  interested  about  me,  inquired 
of  him  how  I  was.  He  mentiond  that  I  had 
appeared  publicly  in  a  few  words,  which 
seemed  to  him  like  a  swelling  fully  ripe, 
which,  when  it  was  opened,  became  easy. 
But  alas !  it  was  not  only  to  be  opened, 
but  probed  and  fully  searched,  before  the 
heavenly  ointment  or  balm  of  Gilead  could 
be  availingly  applied.  One  circumstance  I 
omitted,  in  the  early  part  of  this  narrative, 
which  now  occurs  to  my  mind.  A  friend 
visiting  Pottstown  Meeting,  about  twelve 
mouths  after  I  became  plain,  and  I,  being 
in  a  very  low  and  discouraged  state,  went  to 
meeting,  greatly  desiring  he  might  be  made 
an  instrument  of  comfort  to  me.  He  spoke 
a  considerable  time,  but  did  not  touch  upon 
anything  relative  to  my  condition,  and  I  re- 
turned home,  under  many  doubts  and  fears 
lest  ray  Heavenly  Father  had  cast  me  off  for 
ever.  My  parents  were  in  Philadelphia,  and 
being  alone,  I  sat  dowu  on  the  sofa  with  the 
Pible  in  my  hand,  thinking  to  gain  some  in- 
struction and  comfort  from  those  sacred 
truths.  I  had  given  up  the  idea  of  seeing 
the  Friend  (who  was  [a  true  lather  in  Is- 
rael), or  having  any  opportunity  with  him 
as  not  being  worthy  of  it ;  but  lie,  dining  a 
ray  uncle's,  not  far  distant,  was  after  dinner 
walking  in  the  piazza,  and  looking  towards 
our  house  felt  a  draught  in  his  mind  to  come 
over.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  family,  but 
yielding  to  the  impulse,  he  came,  and  passing 
through  the  outer,  room,  where  there  was 
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a  young  woman  of  the  house,  without  asking 
any  questions,  he  walked  into  the  parlor, 
where  I  was  sitting  in  the  situation  above  de- 
scribed,and  without  any  further  salutation  than 
shaking  hands,  took  a  seat  by  me.  A  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  in  deep  inward  silence, 
after  which  he  mentioned  how  unexpectedly 
he  was  led  to  come  over,  without  knowing 
the  cause  ;  but  then  feeling  his  mind  clothed 
with  sympathy  for  me,  and  believing  it  was 
for  my  sake,  he  imparted  much  counsel  and 
advice,  with  a  great  deal  of  encouragement 
to  me;  which  singular  favor  did  deeply  hum- 
ble my  heart,  and  caused  tears  of  gratitude, 
contrition,  and  tenderness  to  stream  from 
mine  eyes.  Having,  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
penned  these  few  hints  of  my  varied  conflicts 
and  exercises,  and  being  sensible  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  to  me,  his  poor  unworthy 
creature, — it  is  in  my  heart  to  say,  may  it 
please  thee,  oh !  most  gracious,  merciful 
Father,  to  bow  down  thine  ear  and  hear  the 
humble  petition  of  thy  handmaid.  Oh !  be 
pleased  to  lay  with  increasing  weight  thine 
Almighty  hand  upon  me.  Let  it  not  spare, 
neither  let  thine  eye  pity  until  thou  hast 
thoroughly  tried  me,  proved  me,  and  known 
my  works.  Be  pleased  to  bring  me  more 
immediately  under  thy  refining  operation, 
and  enable  me  to  bear  with  true  resignation 
every  turning  of  thy  holy  hand,  that  so  I 
may  be  purged  and  purified,  fitted  and  quali- 
fied rightly  to  engage  in  the  solemn  work 
whereunto  thou  hast  called  me.  Or  if,  most 
gracious  Lord,  thou  art  pleased  to  cut  short 
thy  work,  oh,  let  it  be  in  righteousness  ;  and 
grant  me  admittance  into  thy  ever  blessed 
kingdom  of  light,  life  and  peace,  there  to 
join  in  the  holy  anthems  of  glory,  glory,  hal- 
lelujahs, and  praise  to  the  Lord  God  and 
the  Lamb,  who  art  worthy  for  ever,  saith  my 
soul.    Amen,  and  amen, 

Ruth  Anna  Rutter. 


1 1  Why,  what  is  Death  but  Life 
In  other  forms  of  being  ?    Life  without 
The  coarser  attributes  of  men,  the  dull 
And  momently  decaying  frame  which  holds 
The  etherial  spirit  in,  and  binds  it  down 
To  brotherhood  with  brutes  !    There's  no 
Such  thing  as  Death  ;  what's  so-called  is  but 
The  beginning  of  a  new  existence,  a  fresh 
Segment  of  the  eternal  round  of  change." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  S.  M.  JANNEY  S  HISTORY  OF 
FRIENDS. 

FRIENDS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

"  On  turning  our  attention  to  the  condition 
of  Friends  in  Scotland,  we  find  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  generally  prosperous.  -  The  rules 
of  discipline  for  the  preservation  of  good  order 
and  the  promotion  of  practical  piety  were  ad- 
ministered in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  a  right- 


eous concern  was  felt  for  the  guarded  religious 
education  of  their  offspring. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  zest  with  which  they 
pursued  the  durable  riches  that  pertain  to 
eternal  life,  their  weekly  meetings  in  rotation,] 
at  each  other's  houses,  may  appropriately  be< 
mentioned.  These  family  gatherings  for  de- 
votion and  conference,  they  believed  were  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church,  affording  a  spiritual  repast 
to  such  as  wished  to  feed  at  the  Lord's  table 

In  the  year  1723,  four  of  those  faithful  la 
borers,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  ir, 
building  up  and  confirming  the  Society  ii 
"  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  were 
called  to  their  eternal  reward. 

1.   Robert  Scott  was  born  at  Montrose 
where  he  several  times  suffered  imprisonmem 
for  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  Christian 
testimonies  borne  by  Friends.  Afterward] 
he  settled  at  Stonehaven ;  here  it  is  statecj 
that  the  public  preachers,  in  like  manner  ai 
at  Montrose,  began  persecuting  him  with 
view  of  inducing  him  to  remove.    But  by  thl 
judicious  counsel  of  David  Barclay,  he  w£| 
induced  to  stay  and  to  endeavor  to  livedow 
or  wear  out  so  very  unworthy  a  dispositio 
This  he  completely  effected  by  patient  coi 
tinuance  in  peacable  and  upright  condue 
for,  betaking  himself  to  merchandizing,  I 
honest  dealing  and  blameless  conversation 
his  influence  won  upon  his  neighbors  and 
last  prevailed  even  over  his  opposers  so  th! 
most  of  the  clergy  round  the  country  sent 
him  for  goods  ;  and  the  Lord  blessed  his  ei 
deavors  with  success.    In  his  prosperity 
continued  humble  and  thankful  to  theAuth; 
of  every  good  gift,  often  praising  Him  i 
His  mercies.    He  was  a  great  lover  of  ti 
religious  meetings  of  Friends,  often  in  I 
throng  of  business  leaving  all  to  attend  the 
held  in  the  middle  of  the  week ;  and  he  fi 
quently  remarked  that  he  never  lost,  b 
often  gained  by  the  practice,  saying  the 
Meetings  were  to  him  the  best  of  any.  Whl 
advanced  in  years,  he  wisely  retired  frci 
business  ;  so  that  he  now  had  nothing  to  cl 
but  to  make  up  his  accounts  with  his  heave 
ly  Master.    In   this,  the   most  imports 
business  of  life,  he  was  very  diligent ;  oft 
in  his  closet,  three  times  a  day,  would 
pour  forth  his  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  anc 
living  power  attended  these  ministratio 
whether  in  private  or  in  the  public  meetin 

At  length,  about  the  75th  year  of  his  age, 
ing  disabled,  by  bodily  infirmity,  from 
tending  the  meetings  of  Friends  at  their  usi 
place,  he  begged  that  they  would  come  a 
sit  with  him  in  his  own  apartment ;  wh 
request  was  readily  acceded  to,  and  the  pi 
tice  continued  for  a  month  previous  to 
removal.    In  the  last  of  these  precious  om 
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iunities,  only  two  hours  before  he  expired,  on 
the  31st  of  the  Third  month,  with  a  clear  and 
audible  voice  he  presented  his  supplications 
unto  Him,  who  had  been  with  him  all  his  life 
long.  After  which,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  he 
commended  his  soul  to  God,  adding :  "I  can 
do  nothing  but  wait  for  Thy  salvation." 
Then,  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes, 
calling  upon  the  Lord  to  take  His  spirit  to 
Himself,  he  yielded  it  up  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

2.  David  Wallace,  of  Stonehaven,  was  born 
in  the  year  1660-  When  about  18  years  of 
•age,  being  in  company  with  some  young  men 

who  attended  Friends' Meetings,  he  was  led 
■  by  their  pious  and  instructive  conversation  to 
tattend  Meeting  with  them.  At  a  Meeting 
iheld  at  Ury,  his  mind  was  thoroughly  reached 
(by  the  Lord's  power,  and  he  became  persuaded 
[these  were  the  people  with  whom  he  could 
have  fellowship,  and  this  was  for  him  the 
pathway  to  peace.  Endued  with  good  abili- 
ties, he  had  also  a  deep  judgment  in  spiritual 
things,  and  his  memory  in  Scripture  was  so 
remarkable,  that  he  was  termed  by  some  the 
Concordance,  being  commonly  able  to  give 
chapter  and  verse  to  most  passages.  In  his 
last  illness,  he  signified  that  his  peace  was 
imade  with  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  finished 
jhis  day's  work ;  admonishing  those  who  came 
to  see  him  to  be  obedient  to  God  in  their  days 
[ — that  he  was  now  ready  to  be  dissolved,  and 
longed  to  be  with  his  dear  Saviour,  to  whom 
tat  times  he  would  pray  fervently,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  be  with  him  through  the 
luntrodden  valley  of  death  ;  "  yet,"  added  he, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  the  Lord  ivill  be  with 
tme."  In  this  happy  state  of  mind,  he  quietly 
ipassed  away  on  the  4th  of  the  Sixth  month, 
■1723,  being  63  years  of  age. 

3.  Christiana  Barclay,  the  widow  of  Robert 
Barclay  of  dry,  has  already  been  noticed  as 
>a  wife  worthy  of  her  venerated  husband,  whom 
jshe  survived  32  years.  She  was  a  well-ac- 
complished woman  every  way,  by  intellectual 
endowments,  by  education,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  those  spiritual  gifts,  which  quali- 
fied her  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a 
'benefactor  to  the  poor.  She  devoted  much 
of  her  time  and  attention  to  healing  the  sick 
and  relieving  the  indigent.  It  is  related  that 
"many  of  her  patients  would  come  ten, 
.twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles  and  up- 
wards ;  receiving  through  her  care  and  skill 
considerable  benefit ;  for  her  success  was 
wonderful."  The  salutary  influence  of  her 
'example  had  great  effect  upon  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  she  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  her  efforts  on  their  behalf  crowned 
with  the  Divine  blessing.  During  her  last 
illness,  she  evinced  by  many  pious  expressions 
her  unabated  desire,  that  in  life  and  death 
she  might  be  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord. 


She  yielded  up  her  spirit  in  great  peace,  joy 
and  quietness,  the  14th  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
1723,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

4.  Alexander  Seaton  was  born  in  the  Shire 
of  Aberdeen,  about  the  year  1652.  He  was 
one  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, who  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
consequence  of  being  convinced  of  the  recti- 
tude of  their  principles,  during  the  public 
discussion  held  by  Robert  Barclay  and  George 
Keith  with  the  Scotch  Collegians.  Having 
publicly  avowed  his  religious  convictions,  he 
was  subjected,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  to 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  was  soon  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  offer  a  word  of  exhortation  to  others.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  good  understanding,  and 
being  humble,  faithful  and  sincere,  became 
an  able  minister  of  Christ.  After  his  mar- 
riage, from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  removed  to 
Glasgow,  where  a  small  body  of  Friends  were 
suffering  much  persecution,  and  his  faithful- 
ness tended  to  strengthen  their  hands,  as  well 
as  to  overcome  the  malice  of  their  enemies. 
In  1699  he  settled  with  his  family  in  Ireland, 
where  his  character  and  services  were  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Society. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered 
much  bodily  affliction,  which  he  bore  with 
remarkable  patience,  evincing  by  many  touch- 
ing expressions  the  peace  and  serenity  of  his 
mind.  "  I  partake,"  he  said,  "  of  the  earnest 
of  that  joy,  which  will  never  have  an  end  ; 
my  Rock,  my  Fortress,  my  strong  Tower 
dwelleth  with  me,  and  doth  not  leave  me  nor 
forsake;  blessed  be  His  name!"  He  passed 
to  his  eternal  rest  on  the  23d  of  the  First 
month,  1723,  about  71  years  of  age. 


A  MEMORIAL 

Concerning  John  Wright,  an  E'der  of  Wap- 
saenonoc  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

When  through  the  dispensation  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  the  good  and  useful  are  re- 
moved from  amongst  us,  it  is  not  only  meet, 
but  promotive  of  the  cause  of  truth  that  some 
memorial  thereof  be  preserved.  Feeling  thus 
it  has  seemed  right,  that  we,  who  have  so  long 
been  instructed  by  his  weighty  counsel  and 
made,  we  trust,  better  and  happier  by  his  ex- 
ample and  hve  of  Truth,  should  forward  a 
brief  memorial  concerning  our  late  beloved 
friend  and  Elder,  John  Wright. 

He  Was  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1796,  and  removed  with  his  pa- 
rents to  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and  became 
a  member  by  certificate  of  Plainfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  year  L807,  from  thence  he  re- 
moved to  Knox  County,  in  1810.  He  was 
united  in  marriage1  with  Ann  Richardson,  OB 
tho  13th  of  1st  Month,  1822,  who  was  re 
moved  by  death  in  the  year  1888*    On  tho 
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30th  of  the  4th  Month,  1835,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Sarah  M.  Elliott,  with  whom 
he  lived  to  the  ttime  of  his  death.  In  1845 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Iowa,  and  set- 
tled near  West  Liberty.  At  this  time  there 
was  no  meeting  of  Friends  in  the  State.  He 
and  his  family  necessarily  lived  in  a  state  of 
religious  isolation  socially.  He,  however, 
strictly  maintained  the  testimonies  of  Truth, 
and  labored  to  live  near  the  blessed  fountain 
thereof,  realizing  in  truth,  that  those  who  wait 
on  the  Lord,  shall,  from  day  to  day,  renew 
their  strength. 

As  he  advanced  in  age  his  desires  and  aspi- 
rations for  religious  society  were  gratified  by 
the  establishment  of  several  Meetings  in  that 
State,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  and  the  peace 
of  his  own  mind. 

We  would  further  bear  testimony  to  the 
lamblike  spirit  that  characterized  his  inter- 
course among  his  friends  and  neighbors;  ever 
kind  and  conciliating,  he  was  loved  and  re- 
spected-by  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  most 
trying  emergency,  when  many  would  have 
felt  that  forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue, 
he  would  stand  unruffled  in  the  serene  dignity 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian.  Being  asked  on  a 
certain  occasion  of  severe  trial,  how  often  he 
could  forgive  such  treatment,  he  calmly  re- 
plied. "  to  seventy  times  seven  times."  Few, 
indeed,  have  more  truly  merited  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  the  pure  lips  of  the  Divine 
Master.  "  Blessed  are  the  peace'  makers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
When  ye  are  reviled,  revile  not  again,  seemed 
to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life. 

His  sxample  in  the  constant  attendance  of 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  is  worthy 
of  especial  regard.  His  seat  was  rarely  vacant, 
though  for  the  last  few  years,  his  failing  health 
often  made  it  difficult  "for  him  to  be  present. 
His  solemnity  and  weighty  expression  on 
these  occasions,  gave  evidence  that  he  knew 
in  whom  he  trusted— that  he  felt  the  arm  on 
which  he  rested  for  support. 

Fourth-day  the  26th  of  1st  Month  was  the 
last  Meeting  he  was  permitted  to  sit  with  his 
friends,  in  a  Meeting  for  Worship.  From 
which  time  his  strength  gradually  declined, 
though  his  mind  continued  clear,  and  his  con- 
versation was  impressive  to  the  close,  saying, 
that  "  death  had  no  terrors — all  was  clear  be- 
fore him." 

On  the  10th  of  2d  Month,  1870,  in  his  74th 
year,  he  gently  passed  away,  no  doubt  to 
dwell  with  the  angels  of  God,  in  that  City 
whose  maker  and  builder  is  God,  and  the 
light  whereof  is  the  Lamb.  "  Blessad  are  he 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

After  an  impressive  Meeting,  held  on  the 


occasion,  which  was  very  large,  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Friends'  burial  ground 
near  West  Liberty,  the  13th  of  the  2d  Month, 
1870. 

Read  and  approved  at  Wapsaenonoc Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends,  held  10th  of  9th  Month, 
1870,  and  signed  by  direction?thereof,  by 
THOMAS  E.  HOGUE,       )  ni  7 
REBECCA  W.  THOMAS,  j  Uerks' 
Read  in  and  approved  by  Prairie  Grove 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  the  12th 
of  the  9th  Month,  1870. 

CALEB  RUSSELL,  }  ni  7 

ELIZABETH  T.  BROWN,  j  Uerks' 
Read  and  approved  in  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  by  adjournment  from  31st  of 
10th  Month  to  3d  of  11th  Month,  inclusive, 
1870. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  j  ni  7 
MARY  G.  MOORE, }  (jlerkSt 

Who  Plucked  the  Flower? — The  fol- 
lowing inscription  is  in  an  old  English  church- 
yard : 

"  Who  plucked  that  flower  f" 
Cried  the  gardener  as  he  walked  through  the 
garden.    His  fellow-servant  answered  : 
"The  Master!" 
And  the  gardener  held  his  peace. 

letter  from  the  pawnee  agency. 

Pawnee  Agency,  Genoa,  Nebraska, 
12th  mo.  9th,  1870. 

My  dear  friend  E.  T., — The  box  of  clotning, 
&c,  shipped  from  Baltimore  the  22d  of  10th 
mo.  last,  was  not  received  here  until  the  7th 
inst.  It,  and  the  box  of  medicines  from 
Canby  and  Gilpin,  went  to  Nebraska  City, 
and  I  had  to  pay  the  freight  to  that  point  be- 
fore they  could  be  forwarded  to  Columbus. 
The  miscarriage  was  owing  to  the  directions. 
Goods  for  our  Agency  should  be  directed  to 
me,  Columbus,  Nebraska,  via  Omaha  and  U. 
P.  R.  R. ;  letters  to  me  as  above. 

One  smaller  box  of  clothing,  also  muslin 
and  red  flannel,  half  a  barrel  of  crackers  and 
a  case  of  canned  fruit,  were  received  pre- 
viously, in  good  order.  No  freight  was 
charged  for  anything,  except  the  two  first- 
named  boxes,  for  which  I  paid  full  freight, 
increased  by  miscarriage. 

I  propose  to  use  such  garments  as  are  suit- 
able for  our  children  at  the  school,  from  the* 
clothing  already  received,  and  to  retain  the: 
balance  until  the  village  Indians  return  from; 
their  hunt,  except  what  is  needed  by  a  few  oil 
the  old  and  infirm  under  our  care. 

We  accept  your  contributions  on  behalf  ol 
the  Indians  as  an  evidence  of  the  deep  inter-1 
est  you  feel  in  them  ;  and  they  indicate  an 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with,  and  aid  uji 
in  our  labors  among  them,  which  I  have 
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faith  to  believe  will  succeed,  if  persevered  in 
under  the  directing  influence  of  our  heavenly 
Father. 

We  need  a  hospital,  physician,  and  nurse 
at  this  agency.  The  hospital  we  propose  to 
build  next  spring,  from  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  last  summer.  A  physician  that 
would  locate  here  would  be  able  to  secure  a 
good  practice  at  once  among  them,  as  the 
Indians  are  willing  to  pay  for  medical  serv- 
ice, and  do  pay  exorbitant  prices  to  their  own 
medicine  men.  I  have  known  them  to  give 
their  last  blanket  in  payment  for  services 
rendered  by  their  own  doctors.  These  two 
■wants  supplied,  I  think  a  nurse  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Every  child  that  is  of  suitable  age  should 
be  placed  at  school  at  once.  The  treaty  with 
the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  made  9th  mo. 
24th,  1857,  provides  that  this  shall  be  done, 
iand  I  would  be  glad  if  Friends  would  use 
their  influence  with  Congress  to  have  this 
part  of  the  treaty  fulfilled.  At  its  last  ses- 
sion, instead  of  making  appropriations  for 
:his  purpose,  which  I  recommended  in  my  re- 
port for  1869,  they  cut  down  our  school  fund 
pearly  one-half;  and  unless  the  Secretary  of 
':he  Interior  supplies  the  deficiency  from  a 
general  fund  appropriated  by  Congress,  we 
mall  be  without  the  means  of  support  for  the 
schools  we  already  have. 
-  We  propose  to  establish  our  Indians  in 
lomes  of  their  own,  and  believe  they  will  fur- 
Liish  most  of  the  means  for  this  purpose  from 
their  cash  annuities. 

They  reserved  S4000  from  their  cash  last 
^ear,  for  the  purchase  of  wagons,  ploughs  and 
larness,  to  aid  them  in  their  farming  opera- 
ions  ;  and  87000,  nearly  one-half  of  their 
sash  annuity  this  year,  to  apply  water-power 
o  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  for  the  purchase 
f  agricultural  implements,  live  stock,  and 
ior  building  houses.  The  Ske-dee  band  pro- 
pose to  devote  their  entire  cash  annuity  next 
Sear  to  settling  themselves  on  farms,  and  have 
elected  the  land  for  that  purpose. 

My  motto  is,  to  help  the  Indians  help 
ihemselves,  and  educate  them  to  be  self-reli- 
>nt  and  self-supporting,  and  I  think  they  are 
teaming  very  rapidly. 

I  suppose  thou  art  aware  that  all  our 
►chool  children  are  instructed  and  trained  in 
ome  trade  or  business.  A  number  have  be- 
anie quite  proficient.  Thy  letter  dated  Phila- 
jelphia,  3d  inst.,  was  received  this  morning, 
Wso  one  from  Gerard  H.  Reese,  Treasurer  of 
our  Indian  Committee,  containing  a  draft  for 
100,  both  of  which  were  very  acceptable,  and 
)r  which  you  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

The  valuable  contributions  we  have  re- 
eived  from  you  have  greatly  aided  us  in  pro- 
?cting  our  Indians  against  suffering,  and  in 


enabling  us  to  increase  the  number  of  schol- 
ars, by  means  of  warm  and  suitable  clothing. 
Affectionately  thy  friend, 

Jacob  M.  Troth. 
P.  S. — The  box  of  stockings  wa3  received. 
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I  think  with  thee  that  "  the  signs  of  the 
times"  indicate  that  there  is  among  profes- 
sors generally,  a  wider  spread  and  a  higher 
and  juster  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
Truth  as  professed  by  Friends,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  reality,  efficiency  and  sufficency  of 
the  "  Inner  Light,"  if  faithfully  regarded  and 
obeyed.  The  Power  always  accompanies  the 
Light.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  close- 
ly the  deepest  and  most  liberal  thinkers  of 
the  age,  approximate  to  the  primitive  views 
of  Friends.  One  says,  "  Declare  the  freedom 
of  the  understanding ;  in  the  name  of  God 
and  humanity,  let  man  reason  for  himself. 
(Mind  the  Light  revealed  to  his  inner  con- 
sciousness.) Remove  the  obstacles,  break  the 
fetters,  overthrow  the  iron  walls  of  uninquired 
faith,  infallible  men  or  infallible  books.  Let 
man  be  free,  and  he  will  reason  right,  feel 
right,  and  do  right.  The  more  enlightenment 
the  more  science ;  the  more  philosophy  the 
more  Truth.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  for 
our  God.  Dogmatists  have,  for  theirs  is  an  ar- 
tificial Deity,  composed  of  definitions.  Our 
God  is  the  Eternal,  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
The  Cause  of  all  causes.  The  Source  of  life 
and  being."  I  was  going  to  quote  the  remarks 
of  another,  but  I  will  not  now  do  it. 

"  Religion  and  Reason,"  as  some  writers 
call  them,  are  all  embraced  in  the  M  Light" 
or  revelations  of  God  to  the  individual  con- 
sciousness, and  are  included  in  George  Fox's 
comprehensive  injunctions  ;  so  that  faithful- 
ness to  this,  fulfills  every  requirement  in  the 
practical  duties  of  life. 

If  our  Society  would  only  come  back  to 
this  great  Fundamental  truth,  and  bold  up  its 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  sufficiency  by  exam- 
ple and  precept,  it  would  shine  so  brightly 
that  "  kings  would  flock  to  it,  and  princes  to 
the  brightness  of  its  rising." 

I  was  very  much  gratified  with  the  letter 
of  Kesluib  Chunder  Sen  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Intelligencer.  It  was  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  parts  of  it  as  elevated  in 
thought  and  eloquent  in  style  as  anything  1 
ever  read.  We  become  acquainted  with  the 
mind  of  another  by  knowing  his  tastes,  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other  way.  Hence 
I  am  always  gratified  to  know  what  any  oue 
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particularly  admires,  and  am  sometimes,  as 
now,  led  to  express  what  pleases  me.  I  want 
to  add  my  thanks  for  its  publication  in  your 
paper,  without  which,  in  all  probability,  I 
should  have  missed  so  rich  a  treat. 


For  some  days  past,  my  spirit  has  been 
much  drawn  towards  thee,  and  I  have  felt  an 
increase  of  brotherly  kindness  and  love,  as 
well  as  a  fulness  of  tender  sympathy  with 
thee  as  a  brother  beloved.    Under  these  im- 
pressions, I  greatly  desire  thy  encouragement 
to  abide  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  saints, 
trusting  with  all  thy  heart  in  that  Almighty 
arm  of  Power,  which  was  manifested  to  thee 
in  former  days,  and  which  is  still  able  to  sus- 
tain thee  in  every  trial  and  in  every  proving 
season.    It  is  through  many  tribulations  that 
the  righteous  enter  the  Kingdom.    But  He 
who  has  called  us  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way 
that  leads  to  life,  has  promised  never  to  leave 
His  humble,  dependent  children,  while  they 
put  their  trust  and  confidence  in  Him,  how- 
ever deeply  He  may  permit  them  to  be  af- 
flicted and  tried.    Yes,  my  dear  friend,  He  is 
altogether  able  to  turn  all  our  deep  baptisms 
and  provings  to  our  furtherance  in  the  way 
of  life  and  salvation  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  on 
condition  of  our  keeping  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience, and  being  watchful  and  obedient  to 
all  the  manifestations  of  His  blessed  will  con- 
cerning us.    For  thee,  my  beloved  brother,  I 
greatly  desire  the  blessing  of  preservation, 
and  I  also  desire  that  thou  mayst  hold  fast 
thy  confidence  in  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  who 
is  watching  over  thee  for  good,  as  a  tender 
Father.    Be  encouraged,  then,  to  press  for- 
ward with  holy  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  way 
and  work  to  which  He  is  calling  thee.  And 
may  thy  dwelling  be  as  beside  the  still  waters. 
Cast  all  thy  burden  of  cares,  anxieties  and 
exercises,  upon  His  merciful  protection  and 
direction.    He  will  sustain  thee,  and  bring 
thee  forth  through  all,  to  His  praise  and  thy 
establishment  upon  that  Foundation  which 
shall  never  be  shaken. 

'"FRIENDS'  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  31,  1870. 

Note. — Several  times  we  have  appealed  to 
delinquent  subscribers  to  pay  their  arrears  • 
but  as  quite  a  number  have  not  responded 
thereto,  we  notify  such,  that  unless  prompt 
payment  is  made  or  a  satisfactory  excuse 
rendered,  the  paper  will  be  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  the  present  month. 

The  New  Volume  commences  3d  mo.  4th, 
1871.    Terms  : — To  all  subscribers  receiving 


the  Friends'  Intelligencer  through  the  Post 
Office,  $2.50,  if  paid  in  advance  or  by  the 
21st  of  Fifth  month.   No  clubs. 

Any  Friend  sending  us  the  names  of  ten 
subscribers  and  twenty  five  dollars,  will  be 
entitled  to  a  copy  free.  The  Agent  would 
add  :  Let  all  these  names  and  the  remittance, 
come  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  delivery, 
our  Philadelphia  subscribers  will  be  charged 
$3.00  as  heretofore. 


The  Past  Year. — Standing  upon  the 
verge  of  the  year,  we  review  the  incidents 
that  have  marked  its  progress.  As  a  nation, 
peace  and  plenty  have  smiled  upon  us,  and 
prosperity  has  dwelt  within  our  borders. 
Harvest  has  followed  seed-time,  and  well- 
filled  granaries  attest  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb, "  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich."  Notwithstanding  our  many  short- 
comings, the  mercies  of  the  Lord  have  been 
renewed  unto  us  every  morning,  and  no 
good  thing  has  been  withheld. 

In  our  Religious  Society,  though  weak- 
nesses have  abounded,  grace  has  much  more 
abounded.  In  many  places  light  has  arisen, 
and  the  anthem  has  resounded  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest."  In  view  of  our  long 
continued  favors,  shall  we  not  "  Praise  God 
for  all  his  mercies  past,  and  humbly  hope  for 
more  "?  and  renew  our  diligence  to  let  our 
hearts  "  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  our  God,  I 
to  walk  in  His  statutes,  and  to  keep  His 
commandments  ?" 

Many  who,  one  year  ago,  were  treading 
with  us  life's  busy  thoroughfare,  are  now  in-: 
habitants  of  the  Celestial  City.  As  we  recur 
to  the  quiet  efforts  of  some  of  these,  to  be 
found  in  the  way  of  duty,  we  remember  that j 
it  was  not  the  learned,  the  wise,  th3  great } 
nor  the  powerful,  who  received  the  benedic J 
tion  :  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  father,  in|J 
herit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  th<  J 
foundation  of  the  world,"  but  such  as  ha(| 
fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  visited  th 
sick,  and  ministered  to  those  in  prison :  an( 
if  we  would  likewise  receive  the  award  o 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  w 
must  prove  our  love  to  the  Father  by  ou 
manifestation  of  it  to  his  children. 
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To  some,  the  past  year  may  have  been  a 
season  of  trial  and  deep  proving.  Mental 
conflict  and  spiritual  depression  may  have, 
at  times,  almost  obscured  the  bow  set  in  the 
cloud.  Some  have,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  body,  and  with  all  their  assid- 
uity have  found  it  difficult  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements with  the  promptness  they  desired, 
and  the  cares  of  the  world  have  pressed 
heavily  upon  them.  But  from  whatever 
cause  discouragements  have  arisen,  let  us 
take  courage  in  the  declaration,  "  The  angel 
of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them." 

Others,  though  measurably  relieved  from 
anxiety  in  regard  to  worldly  affairs,  may  yet 
have  been  troubled  about  many  things;  either, 
like  Martha  of  old,  they  have  been  cum- 
bered with  much  serving,  or  engrossed  in 
the  ardent  pursuit  or  enjoyment  of  wealth, 
or  the  trivial  amusement  of  the  hour.  If 
any  have  erred  in  this  way,  and  in  the  retro- 
spect, "  When  judgment  has  been  laid  to  the 
line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet" 
have  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  talents 
committed  to  them  have  been  unwisely  used 
or  squandered,  let  them  resolve  in  the  future 
to  seek  to  be  governed  by  that  wisdom  which 
is  profitable  to  direct. 

Others,  again,  may  have  languished  on 
beds  of  sickness,  or  through  physical  causes 
been  deprived  of  the  ability  to  engage  ac- 
tively in  home  duties  or  works  of  usefulness 
abroad,  and  may  on  this  account  have  felt 
that  they  were  unprofitable  servants.  To 
such,  we  would  revive  the  comforting  lan- 
guage. "  They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait."  If  during  this  season  of  separa- 
tion from  the  busy  world,  they  have  com- 
muned with  their  own  hearts  and  with  their 
spirits  made  diligent  search,  when  enabled 
again  to  enter  the  sphere  of  active  duty,  the 
remembrance  of  their  songs  in  the  night 
may  cause  them  to  rejoice  in  that  they  were 
afflicted,  and  stimulate  them  to  increased 
faithfulness  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
And  may  such  as  are  not  permitted  to  return 
into  the  field  of  labor,  have  their  eyes  a  noint- 
ed to  see  that  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
and  cease  to  wish  to  have  their  portion  in  this 


life,  but  rather  desire  to  behold  the  face  of 
our  Father  in  righteousness  ;  in  the  confi- 
dence that  they  shall  be  satisfied,  when  they 
awake,  with  His  likeness. 

From  scenes  of  a  private  nature  we  turn 
to  those  of  a  public  character.  Though  in 
our  own  loved  country  hostile  hosts  are  no 
longer  arrayed  against  each  other,  yet  "  the 
ear  is  pained  the  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's 
report  of  wrong  and  outrage  "  which  comes 
to  us  from  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren.  Two 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth 
have  for  the  last  four  months  been  in  deadly 
conflict. 

Paris,  the  great  city  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, with  a  population  of  1,825,000,  and 
private  property  amounting  to $1,483,500,000, 
besides  public  buildings,  libraries  and  mu- 
seums, the  real  value  of  which  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  money,  is  even  now  surrounded 
by  an  armed  foe  seeking  her  humiliation  or 
destruction. 

The  paltry  excuse  for  such  wanton  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  life's  best  treasures,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  recited  here,  but  the  fact  that 
150,000  men  have  already  paid  the  penalty  of 
war,  and  "  perished  with  the  sword,"  should 
impress  us  with  the  iniquity  of  referring  any 
cause  to  a  sanguinary  tribunal.  Christian 
men  and  women,  and  all  nations  professing 
civilization,  should  combine  to  put  an  end  to 
such  barbarism,  and  seek  to  adjust  their  dif- 
ferences by  arbitration — a  means  more  worthy 
the  enlightenment  of  the  age. 

May  we  individually  endeavor  to  promote  a 
higher  standard  for  the  settlement  of  national 
difficulties,  that  by  practical  effort  wo  may 
hasten  the  day  when  "  the  sword  shall  bo 
beaten  into  the  ploughshare,  and  the  spear 
into  the  pruning  hook  ;"  then  we  may  expect 
that  the  anthem  of  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  "  will  be  followed  by  that  of  "  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  lo  mcu." 

The  Advertisers'  Hand- Hook. — We 
have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy  of 
this  work,  neatly  bound.  It  contains  "A 
complete  list  of  all  newspapers,  periodicals 
and  magazines  published  in  the  United  States 
and  British  Possessions,  arranged  by  counties 
and  towns,  separate  lists  of  the  daily,  religi- 
ous and  agricultural  newspaper  press,  Pub- 
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lished  by  S.  M.  Pettengill  &  Co.,  37  Park 
Row,  New  York,  special  agents  for  the  peri- 
odicals in  the  Hand-Book.    Price,  $3.00. 

MARRIED. 

JEFFERIS —  EACHUS. — On  the  6th  of  Tenth 
month,  1870,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
with  the  approbation  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting, 
Hannums  B.  Jefferis,  to  Hannah  Eachus ;  both  of 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

ALLEN". — At  her  residence,  Willowfield,  Kent 
Co  ,  Md.,  on  the  21st  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  Anne 
E.  Allen,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Cecil  Monthly  Meeting. 

STARR.— On  the  23d  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  Mary 
West  Starr,  aged  19  months  ;  daughter  of  Joseph 
W.  and  Eliza  Starr,  Richmond,  Ind.  . 


Let  the  Boys  have  Tools. — Every  man 
who  can  afford  it  should  supply  his  boy  with 
tools,  and  a  room  where  they  may  be  used 
and  cared  for.  A  boy  takes  to  tools  as 
naturally  as  to  green  apples,  or  surreptitious 
and  forbidden  amusements ;  and  ten  to  one, 
if  he  has  a  chance  to  develop  his  mechanical 
tastes  and  gratify  them  to  their  full  extent, 
his  tendencies  to  vicious  courses  will  remain 
undeveloped.  Such  a  result  is  enough  to 
compensate  for  all  the  expense  and  trouble 
the  indulgence  we  recommend  would  entail ; 
while  the  chances  that  the  early  development 
of  his  constructive  faculties  may,  in  this  me- 
chanical age,  be  the  means  by  which  he  may 
ultimately  climb  to  fame  and  fortune  are  not 
small. — Scientific  American. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  VEGETABLE  MON- 
STROSITIES." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Thomas  Meehan  exhibited 
several  specimens  of  the  Maclurea  aurantiaca, 
the  common  Osage  orange,  in  which  the 
plants  were  inarched  together  in  pairs  in  a 
remarkable  way.  He  said:  The  Osage  orange 
was  extensively  grown  as  a  hedge  plant,  and 
in  digging  up  the  one  year  plants  these  united 
twins  were  usually  found  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  score  in  ten  thousand.  Double 
kernels  were  common  occurrences  in  many 
seeds.  There  were  double  peaches  and  al- 
monds, but  these  had  their  separate  seed  cov- 
ering or  membrane,  consequently  the  separate 
embryos  produced  distinct  plants.  But  these 
indicated  that  there  had  been  two  separate 
embryos  under  one  seed  covering,  and  that 
the  radicular  portions  of  this  double  embryo, 
having  no  membrane  to  separate  them,  had 
inarched  themselves  together  while  passing  to 
the  ground.  If  this  were  the  true  explana- 
tion, he  thought  there  was  no  such  case  re- 


corded. That  it  was  true  seemed  probable 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  specimens  were 
united  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  showing 
that  time,  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
union  were  uniformly  the  same.  The  scars 
showed  that  there  were  four  cotyledons  and 
two  germs,  and  that  the  place  of  union  was 
midway  between  the  pairs  of  cotyledons. 
From  the  base  of  the  cotyledons,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  radical,  the  union  ex- 
isted. The  length  of  this  united  part  was 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  according  to 
the  vigor  of  the  plant.  Another  lesson,  he 
thought,  was  afforded  by  these  specimens. 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  had  recently  remarked  in  Sil- 
liman's  Journal,  that  European  botanists  still 
believed  what  American  botanists  had  learned 
to  doubt,  that  the  radical  was  a  true  root 
rather  than  a  merphologized  point  of  stem. 
Here  was,  he  believed,  an  illustration  of  the 
American  view.  These  radicals,  which  had 
evidently  united  together  under  the  seed  coat, 
had  elongated  after  protrusion,  just  as  a  young 
shoot  with  all  its  parts  formed  in  the  bud, 
elongates  after  the  bursting  of  the  bud  scales. 
They  comprised  the  half  inch,  or  inch  united 
portions  referred  to.  If  these  radicular  por- 
tions of  the  seed  were  of  the  nature  of  root 
rather  than  of  stem,  we  might  expect  to  see 
lateral  fibres  push  from  them  as  we  see  do 
from  the  true  roots  which  start  out  below 
the  union.  But  these  parts  are  as  free  from 
rootlets  as  any  portion  of  the  true  stems  above 
the  cotyledon  points,  indicating,  as  had  been 
suggested,  that  their  properties  were  rather  of 
stem  than  of  root.  S.  R.  R. 


LECTURE  BY  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  LYCEUM. 
(Concluded  from  page  687.) 

The  growing  tendencies  of  mankind  in  this 
direction  have  been  quickened  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  war,  and  the  unexam- 
pled publicity  with  which  it  has  been  waged. 
Never  before  were  all  nations,  even  those 
separated  by  great  spaces,  whether  of  land  or 
ocean,  the  daily  and  excited  spectators  of  the 
combat.  The  vast  amphitheatre  within 
which  the  battle  is  fought,  with  the  whole 
heavens  for  its  roof,  is  co-extensive  with  civili- 
zation itself.  The  scene  in  that  great  Flavian 
amphitheatre,  the  famous  Colosseum,  is  a 
faint  type  of  what  we  are  witnessing ;  but 
that  is  not  without  its  lesson.  Bloody  games, 
where  human  beings  contended  with  lions 
and  tigers,  imported  for  the  purpose,  or  with 
each  other,  constituted  an  institution  of  anc- 
ient Rome,  only  mildly  rebuked  by  Cicero, 
and  adopted  even  by  Titus,  in  that  short 
reign  so  much  praised  as  unspotted  by  the 
blood  of  the  citizen.  One  hundred  thousand 
spectators  looked  on,  while  gladiators  from 
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Germany  and  Gaul  joined  in  ferocious  com- 
bat; and  then,  as  blood  began  to  flow,  and 
victim  after  victim  sank  upon  the  sand,  the 
people  caught  the  fierce  contagion.  A  com- 
mon ferocity  ruled  the  scene.  As  Christiani- 
ty prevailed,  the  incongruity  of  such  an  in- 
stitution was  widely  felt;  but  still  it  con- 
tinued. At  last  an  Eastern  monk,  moved 
only  by  report,  journeyed  a  long  way  to  pro- 
test against  the  impiety.  With  noble  en- 
thusiasm he  leaped  into  the  arena,  where  the 
battle  raged,  in  order  to  separate  the  combat- 
ants. He  was  unsuccessful,  and  paid  with  life 
the  penalty  of  his  humanity.  But  the  mar- 
tyr triumphed  where  the  monk  had  failed. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Emperor  Honorius 
by  solemn  decree  put  an  end  to  this  horrid 
custom.  "The  first  Christian  Emperor," 
says  Gibbon,  "  may  claim  the  honor  of  the 
first  edict  which  condemned  the  art  and 
amusement  of  shedding  human  blood." 
(Gibbon,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  40,  chap.  30.)  Our 
amphitheatre  is  larger  than  that  of  Rome ; 
but  it  witnesses  scenes  not  less  revolting ; 
nor  need  any  monk  journey  a  long  way  to 
protest  against  the  impiety.  That  protest 
can  be  uttered  by  every  one  here  at  home. 
We  are  all  spectators ;  and  since  by  human 
craft  the  civilized  world  has  become  one 
mighty  Colosseum,  with  place  for  every- 
body, may  we  not  insist  that  the  bloody 
games  by  which  it  is  yet  polluted  shall  cease, 
and  that,  instead  of  mutual-murdering  gladi- 
ators, filling  the  near-brought  scene  with 
death,  there  shall  be  a  harmonious  people, 
of  different  nations,  but  one  fellowship,  vying 
together  only  in  works  of  industry  and  art, 
inspired  and  exalted  by  a  divine  beneficence  ? 

In  presenting  this  picture  I  exaggerate 
nothing.  How  feeble  is  language  to  depict 
the  stupendous  barbarism  !  How  small  by 
its  side  the  bloody  games  which  degraded 
ancient  Rome  !  How  pygmy  the  one,  how 
colossal  the  other !  Would  you  know  how 
the  combat  is  conducted  ?  Here  is  the  brief- 
est picture  of  the  arena,  by  a  looker-on  : 

"  Let  your  readers  fancy  masses  of  colored 
rags  glued  together  with  blood  and  brains, 
and  pinned  into  strange  shapes  by  fragments 
of  bones.  Let  them  conceive  men's  bodies 
without  heads,  legs  without  bodies,  heaps  of 
human  entrails  attached  to  red  and  blue 
cloth,  and  disembo wiled  corpses  in  uniform, 
bodies  lying  about  in  all  attitudes,  with  skulls 
shattered,  faces  blown  off,  hipfl  8  OB  ashed, 
bones,  flesh,  and  gay  clothing  all  pounded 
together,  as  if  brayed  in  a  mortar,  extending 
for  miles,  not  very  thick  in  any  one  place, 
but  recurring  perpetually  for  weary  hours, 
and  then  they  cannot,  with  the  most  vivid 
imagination,  come  np  to  the  sickening  reality 
of  that  butchery." 


Such  a  sight  would  have  shocked  the  Hea- 
then of  Rome.  They  could  not  have  looked 
on,  while  the  brave  gladiator  was  thus  changed 
into  a  bloody  hash  ;  least  of  all  could  they 
have  seen  the  work  of  slaughter  done  by  ma- 
chinery. Nor  could  any  German  gladiator 
have  written  the  letter  I  proceed  to  quote 
from  a  German  soldier : 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  one  wholly 
forgets  the  danger  one  is  in,  and  thinks  only 
of  the  effect  of  one's  own  bullets,  rejoicing, 
like  a  child,  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy  falling 
like  skittles,  and  having  scarcely  a  compas- 
sionate glance  to  spare  for  the  comrade  fall- 
ing at  one's  side.  One  ceases  to  be  a  human 
being,  and  turns  into  a  brute,  'a  complete 
brute." 

Plain  confession  !  And  yet  the  duel  con 
tinues.  Nor  is  there  death  for  the  armed 
man  only.  Fire  mingles  with  slaughter,  as 
at  Bazeilles.  Women  and  children  are  roast- 
ed alive,  filling  the  air  with  suffocating  odor, 
while  the  maddened  combatants  rage  against 
each  other.  All  this  is  but  part  of  the  pro- 
longed and  various  spectacle,  where  the  scene 
shifts  only  for  some  other  horror.  Mean- 
while the  sovereigns  of  the  world  sit  in  their 
boxes,  and  the  people  everywhere  occupy  the 
benches. 

The  duel  now  pending  teaches  the  peril 
from  continuance  of  the  present  system.  If 
France  and  Germany  can  be  brought  so  sud- 
denly into  collision  on  a  mere  pretext,  what 
two  nations  are  entirely  safe  ?  Where  is  the 
talisman  for  their  protection  ?  None,  surely, 
except  Disarmament,  which  therefore  for  the 
interest  of  all  nations,  should  be  commenced. 
Prussia  is  now  an  acknowledged  military 
power,  armed  in  complete  steel,  but  at  what* 
cost  to  her  people,  if  not  to  mankind  !  Mili- 
tary citizenship,  according  to  Prussian  rule, 
is  military  serfdom  ;  and  on  this  is  elevated 
a  military  despotism  of  singular  grasp  and 
power,  operating  throughout  the  whole  na- 
tion, like  martial  law  or  a  state  of  siege.  In 
Prussia  the  law  tyrannically  seizesevery  youth 
of  eighteen,  and  no  matter  what  his  calling 
or  profession,  compels  him  to  military  service 
for  seven  years.  Three  years  he  spends  in 
the  regular  army,  where  his  life  is  surrendered 
to  the  trade  of  blood.  Then  for  four  years  he 
passes  to  the  Landwehr,  or  militia,  where  he 
is  subject  to  periodic  military  drills  ;  then  for 
nine  years  longer  to  the  Landsturm.  with  lia- 
bility to  service  in  case  of  war  until  titty. 
Wherever  he  may  be  in  foreign  lands,  his 
military  duty  is  paramount. 

Hut  if  this  system  be  good  for  Prussia,  then 
must  it  he  equally  good  for  other  nations.  If 
this  economical  government,  with  education 
for  all,  subordinates  the  business  of  lite  to  t he 
military  drill,  other  nations  will  find  too 
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much  reason  for  doing  the  same.  Unless  the 
War  System  is  abandoned,  all  must  follow 
the  successful  example,  while  the  civilized 
world  becomes  a  busy  camp,  with  every  citi- 
zen for  a  soldier,  and  with  all  sounds  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  tocsin  of  war.  Where,  then, 
are  the  people?  Where  are  popular  rights? 
Montesquieu  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  that 
the  peril  to  free  governments  proceeds  from 
armies,  and  that  this  peril  is  not  corrected 
even  by  making  them  depend  directly  on  the 
legislative  power.  This  is  not  enough.  The 
armies  must  be  reduced  in  number  and  force. 
Among  his  papers,  found  since  his  death,  is 
the  prediction,  "  Europe  will  be  lost  through 
her  military."  (Villemain,  "  Cours  de  Li- 
terature Frangaise,"  Tome  I.,  p.  423,  15me 
Legon.)  It  is  the  privilege  of  genius  like 
that  of  Montesquieu  to  lift  the  curtain  of  the 
future;  but  even  he  did  not  see  the  vastness 
of  suffering  in  store  for  his  own  country 
through  those  armies  against  which  he 
warned.  For  years  the  engine  of  despotism 
at  home,  they  became  the  sudden  instrument 
of  war  abroad.  Without  them  Louis  Napo- 
leon could  not  have  made  himself  Emperor, 
nor  could  he  have  hurried  France  into  the 
present  duel.  If  needed  in  other  days,  they 
are  not  needed  now.  The  War  System,  al- 
ways barbarous,  is  an  anachronism,  full  of 
peril  both  to  peace  and  liberal  institutions. 

An  army  is  a  despotism  ;  military  service 
is  a  bondage ;  nor  can  the  passion  for  arms 
be  reconciled  with  a  true  civilization.  The 
present  failure  to  acknowledge  this  incom- 
patibility is  only  another  illustration  how  the 
clear  light  of  truth  is  discolored  and  refract- 
ed by  an  atmosphere  where  the  cloud  of  war 
still  lingers.  Soon  must  this  cloud  be  dis- 
persed. From  war  to  peace  is  a  change  in- 
deed ;  but  nature  herself  testifies  to  change. 
Sirius,  largest  and  brightest  of  all  the  fixed 
stars,  was  noted  by  Ptolemy  as  fiery- red,  and 
by  Seneca  as  redder  than  Mars,  but  since 
then  it  has  changed  to  white.  To  the  mo- 
rose remark,  whether  in  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  or  the  apology  of  the  soldier,  that 
man  is  a  fighting  animal  and  that  war  is 
natural,  I  reply, — natural  for  savages  re- 
joicing in  the  tattoo,  natural  for  bar- 
barians rejoicing  in  violence,  but  not  natu- 
ral for  man  in  a  true  civilization,  which 
I  insist  is  the  natural  state  to  which  he  tends 
by  a  sure  progression.  The  true  state  of  Na- 
ture is  not  war,  but  peace.  Not  only  every 
war,  but  every  recognition  of  war  as  the  mode 
of  determining  international  differences,  is 
evidence  that  we  are  yet  barbarians, — and  so 
also  is  every  ambition  for  empire  founded  on 
force,  and  not  on  the  consent  of  the  people. 
A  ghastly,  bleeding  human  head  was  dis- 
covered by  the  early  Romans,  as  they  dug 


the  foundations  of  that  Capital  which  final- 
ly swayed  the  world.  That  ghastly,)  bleeding 
human  head  is  the  symbol  of  military  power. 

Let  the  War  System  be  abolished,  and  in 
the  glory  of  this  consummation,  how  vulgar 
all  that  comes  from  battle  !  By  the  side  of 
this  serene,  beneficient  civilization,  how  petty 
in  its  pretensions  is  military  power,  how  vain 
its  triumphs  !  At  this  moment  the  great  gen- 
eral who  has  organized  victory  for  Germany 
is  veiled,  and  his  name  does  not  appear  even 
in  the  military  bulletins.  Thus  is  the  glory 
of  arms  passing  from  sight,  and  battle  losing 
its  ancient  renown.  Peace  does  not  arrest 
the  mind  like  war.  It  does  not  glare  like 
battle.  Its  operations,  like  those  of  nature, 
are  gentle,  yet  sure.  It  is  not  the  tumbling, 
sounding  cataract,  but  the  tranquil,  fruitful 
river.  Even  the  majestic  Niagara,  with 
thunder  like  war,  cannot  compare  with  the 
peaceful  bodies  of  water  which  it  divides. 
How  easy  to  see  that  the  repose  of  nations, 
like  the  repose  of  Nature,  is  the  great  parent 
of  the  most  precious  bounties  vouchsafed  by 
Providence!    Add/peace  to  Liberty, 

"  And  with  that  virtue  every  virtue  lives." 

As  peace  is  assured,  the  traditional  sensi- 
bilities of  nations  will  disappear.  Their 
frontiers  will  no  longer  frown  with  hostile 
cannon,  nor  will  their  people  be  nursed  to 
hate  each  other.  By  ties  of  constant  fellow- 
ship will  they  be  interwoven  together,  no  sud- 
den trumpet  waking  to  arms,  no  sharp  sum- 
mons disturbing  the  uniform  repose.  By 
steam,  by  telegraph,  by  the  press,  have  they 
already  conquered  time,  subdued  space,  thus 
breaking  down  old  walls  of  partition  by  which 
they  have  been  separated.  Ancient  exam- 
ple loses  its  influence.  The  prejudices  of  an- 
other generation  are  removed,  and  a  new  geo- 
graphy gives  place  to  the  old.  The  heavens 
are  divided  into  constellations,  with  names 
from  beasts,  or  from  some  form  of  brute  force, 
as  Leo,  Taurus,  Sagittarius,  and  Orion  with 
his  club ;  but  this  is  human  device.  By 
similar  scheme  is  the  earth  divided.  But  in 
the  sight  of  God  there  is  one  Human  Family 
without  division,  where  all  are  equal  in  rights, 
and  the  attempt  to  set  up  distinctions,  keep- 
ing men  asunder,  or  in  barbarous  groups,  is  a 
practical  denial  of  that  great  truth,  religious 
and  political,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The 
Christian's  Fatherland  is  not  merely  the  na- 
tion in  which  he  was  born,  but  the  whole 
earth  appointed  by  the  Heavenly  Father  for 
his  home.  In  this  Fatherland  there  can  be 
no  place  for  unfriendly  boundaries  set  up  by 
any, — least  of  all  place  for  the  War  System, 
making  nations  as  hostile  camps. 

At  Lassa,  in  Thibet,  there  is  a  venerable 
stone  in  memory  of  the  treaty  between  the 
courts  of  Thibet  and  China,  as  long  ago  as 
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821,  bearing  an  inscription  worthy  of  a  true 
civilization.  From  Eastern  story  learn  now 
the  beauty  of  peace.  After  the  titles  of  the 
two  august  sovereigns,  the  monument  pro- 
ceeds :  "  These  two  wise,  holy,  spiritual  and 
accomplished  princes,  foreseeing  the  changes 
hidden  in  the  most  distant  futurity,  touched 
with  sentiments  of  compassion  towards  their 
people,  and  not  knowing,  in  their  beneficent 
protection,  any  difference  between  their  sub- 
jects and  strangers,  have,  after  mature  re- 
flection and  by  mutual  consent,  resolved  to 
give  peace  to  their  people.  *  *  *  In  per- 
fect harmony  with  each  other,  they  will  hence- 
forth be  good  neighbors,  and  will  do  their  ut- 
most to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of  union 
and  friendship.  *  *  *  In  preserving  their 
limits,  the  respective  parties  shall  not  attack 
each  other  in  arms,  or  make  any  incursions 
beyond  the  frontiers  now  determined."  Then 
declaring  that  the  two  must  reciprocally  ex- 
alt their  virtues  and  banish  all  mistrust,  that 
travellers  may  'be  without  uneasiness,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  villages  may  live  at  peace, 
and  that  nothing  may  happen  to  cause  mis- 
understanding, the  inscription  announces,  in 
terms  doubtless  Oriental :  "  This  benefit  will 
be  extended  to  future  generations,  and  the 
voice  of  love  towards  its  authors  will  be  heard 
wherever  the  splendor  of  the  sun  and  moon 
is  seen.  The  Pho  will  be  tranquil  in  their 
kingdom,  and  the  Han  will  be  joyful  in  their 
empire."  (Timkowski's  Travels  through  Mon- 
golia and  China,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  461-498.)  Such 
is  the  benediction  which  from  early  times  has 
spoken  from  one  of  the  monuments  erected  by 
the  god  Terminus.  Call  it  Oriental ;  would 
it  were  universal !  While  recognizing  a  fron- 
tier, there  is  equal  recognition  of  peace  as  the 
rule  of  international  life. 

In  the  abolition  of  the  War  System  the 
will  of  the  people  must  become  all  powerful, 
exalting  the  Republic  to  its  just  place  as  the 
natural  expression  of  citizenship.  At  St. 
Helena  Napoleon  uttered  the  famous  prophe- 
cy, that  in  fifty  years  Europe  would  be  Re- 
publican or  Cossack.  The  fifty  years  will  ex- 
pire in  1871.  Evidently  Europe  will  not  be 
Cossack,  unless  the  Cossack  is  already 
changed  to  Republican, — as  well  may  be, 
when  it  is  known,  that,  since  the  great  act 
of  Enfranchisement,  in  February,  1800,  by 
which  twenty-three  millions  of  serfs  were 
raised  to  citizenship,  with  the  right  to  vote, 
eleven  thousand  miles  of  railway  have  been 
opened  in  Russia,  and  fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  public  schools.  A  better 
than  Napoleon,  who  saw  mankind  with  truer 
insight,  Lafayette,  has  recorded  a  clearer 
prophecy.  At  the  foundation  of  the  monu* 
,ment  on  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  the  bailie,  June  17th,  L825, 


our  much-honored  national  guest  gave  as  a 
toast :  "  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  holy  resistance 
to  oppression,  which  has  already  enfranchised 
the  American  hemisphere.  The  next  half- 
century's  Jubilee  toast  shall  be  to  Enfran- 
chised Europe."  The  close  of  that  half-cen- 
tury, already  so  prolific,  is  at  hand.  Shall  it 
behold  the  great  Jubilee  with  all  its  vastness 
of  promise  acomplished  ?  Enfranchised  Eu- 
rope, foretold  by  Lafayette,  means  not  only 
the  Republic  for  all,  but  Peace  for  all ;  it 
means  the  United  States  of  Europe,  with  the 
War  System,  abolished.  Against  that  little 
faith  through  which  so  much  fails  in  life,  I 
declare  my  unalterable  conviction,  that  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people" — thus  simply  described  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — is  a  necessity  of  civilization, 
not  only  because  of  that  republican  equality 
without  distinction  of  birth,  which  it  estab- 
lishes, but  for  its  assurance  of  permanent 
peace.  All  privilege  is  usurpation,  and,  like 
Slavery,  a  state  of  war,  relieved  only  by  truce, 
to  be  broken  by  the  people  in  their  strength. 
To  the  people  alone  can  mankind  look  for 
the  repose  of  nations  ;  but  the  Republic  is  the 
embodied  people,  constituting  the  highest 
type  of  civilization.  All  hail  to  the  Repub- 
lic, equal  guardian  of  all,  and  angel  of  peace  ! 

Our  own  part  is  simple.  It  is,  first,  to 
keep  out  of  war, — and,  next,  to  stand  firm  in 
those  ideas  which  are  the  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Peace  is  our  supreme  vocation.  To 
this  we  are  called.  By  this  we  succeed.  Our 
example  is  more  than  an  army.  But  not  on 
this  account  can  we  be  indifferent,  when  Hu- 
man Rights  are  assailed  or  republican  insti- 
tutions are  in  question.  Garibaldi  asks  for  a 
"  word/'  that  easiest  expression  of  power. 
Strange  will  it  be,  when  that  is  not  given. 
To  the  Republic,  and  to  all  struggling  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  I  give  word,  with  heart  on  the 
lips.  Word  and  hear!  I  give.  Nor  would  I 
have  my  country  forget  at  any  time,  in  the 
discharge  of  its  transcendant  duties,  that, 
since  the  rule  of  conduct  and  of  honor  is  the 
same  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  the  great- 
est nation  is  that  which  does  most  for  Hu- 
manity. 


Eventide. — In  that  hour,  which  of  all  the 
twenty-four  is  most  emblematic  of  heaven, 
and  suggestive  of  repose,  the  eventide,  in 
which  instinctively  Jacob  went  into  the  fields 
to  meditate, — when  the  work  of  the  dav  is 
done,  when  the  mind  has  ooaeod  its  tension, 
when  the  passions  are  lulled  to  rest,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  by  the  spell  of  the  quiet,  star- 
lit sky, — it  is  then,  amidst  the  silonee  of  the 
lull  of  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  that 
the  soul  comes  forth  to  do  its  work.  Then 
the  peculiar,  strange  work  of  the  soul,  which 
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the  intellect  cannot  do — meditation — begins. 
Awe,  and  worship,  and  wonder,  are  in  full 
exercise ;  and  love  begins  then  in  its  purest 
form  of  mystic  adoration  and  pervasive  and 
undefined  tenderness — separate  from  all  that 
is  coarse  and  earthly — swelling  as  if  it  would 
embrace  the  All  in  its  desire  to  bless,  and 
lose  itself  in  the  sea  of  the  love  of  God.  This 
is  the  rest  of  the  soul — the  exercise  and  play 
of  all  the  nobler  powers.' — F.  W.  Robertson, 

SO  NEAR  AND  YET  SO  FAR. 
BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Man  dwells  apart,  though  not  alone, 
He  walks  among  his  peers  unread  : 

The  best  of  thoughts  which  he  hath  known, 
For  lack  of  listeners  are  not  said. 

Yet  dreaming  on  earth's  clustered  isles, 
He  saith,  "  They  dwell  not  lone  like  men, 

Forgetful  that  their  sunfiecked  smiles, 
Flash  far  beyond  each  other's  ken." 

He  looks  on  God's  eternal  suns 

That  sprinkle  the  celestial  blue, 
And  saith,  "Ah,  happy,  shining  ones, 

I  would  that  men  were  grouped  like  you  I" 

Yet  this  is  sure,  the  loveliest  star 
That  clustered  with  its  peers  we  see, 

Only  because  from  us  so  far, 

Doth  near  its  fellows  seem  to  be. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Along  the  smooth  and  slender  wires 

The  sleepless  heralds  run, 
Fast  as  the  clear  and  living  rays 

Q-o  streaming  from  the  sun. 
No  peals  or  flashes,  heard  or  seen, 

Their  wondrous  flight  betray, 
And  yet  their  words  are  quickly  felt 

In  cities  far  away. 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  hail, 

Can  check  their  rapid  course  ; 
They  meet  unmoved  the  fierce  wind's  rage, 

The  rough  wave's  sweeping  force  ; 
In  the  long  night  of  rain  and  gloom, 

As  in  the  blsze  of  day, 
They  rush  with  news  of  weal  and  woe 

To  thousands  far  away. 

But  faster  still  than  tidings  borne 

On  that  electric  cord, 
Rise  the  pure  thoughts  of  him  who  loves 

The  Christian's  life  and  Lord  ; 
Of  him  who,  taught  in  smiles  and  tears 

With  fervent  lips  to  pray, 
Maintains  high  converse  here  on  earth 

With  bright  worlds  far  away. 

Ah  !  though  no  outward  wish  is  breathed, 

Nor  outward  answer  given, 
The  sighing  of  the  human  heart 

Is  known  and  felt  in  heaven  ; 
Those  long,  frail  wires  may  bend  and  break, 

Those  viewless  heralds  stray, 
But  Faith's  least  words  shall  reach  the  throne 

Of  God,  though  far  away. 

—  The  British  Friend. 


To  speak  truth  and  to  do  good  is  to  re- 
semble in  some  sort  the  Deity  we  worship. 


THE  DEAF  WORK-HOUSE  BOY. 

Some  yeais  ago,  among  the  mud  of  Ply- 
mouth Dock,  in  England,  with  other  ragged 
little  fellows,  was  one'  Johnny  Kitto.  The 
boys  were  hunting  for  old  iron  to  sell,  and 
thus  earn  a  penny.  Johnny  had  a  kind 
mother,  but  a  poor,  drunken  father,  who 
spent  all  his  wages  at  the  ale-house,  which,  of 
course,  kept  the  family  very  poor — so  poor, 
that  when  Johnny  was  four  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  live  with  his  grandmother.  That 
would  make  one  mouth  less  to  feed.  Grand- 
mother loved  the  little  boy  dearly.  She 
taught  him  to  read  until  he  could  read  to  her 
the  great  family  Bible  ;  and  rainy  Sundays, 
when  she  could  not  go  to  church,  he  used  to 
turn  a  chair  into  a  pulpit,  and  read  like  the 
minister. 

It  was  not  sport.  Johnny  seemed  to  feel 
that  for  the  time  he  was  a  minister.  He  liked 
to  hear  stories ;  and  there  was  a  jolly  old  bar- 
ber near  who  used  to  tell  him  funny  ones. 
Sometimes  he  befped  the  barber,  and  with  his 
earnings  bought  little  books.  Johnny  and 
his  grandmother  often  went  into  the  fields 
and  spent  the  day.  O,  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
eat  dinner  under  the  trees,  with  the  birds 
singing  overhead. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  these  happy 
days  ended.  Grandmother  was  taken  sick, 
and  she  and  Johnny  had  to  go  to  Johnny's 
home  to  live.  The  little  boy  went  to  work 
with  his  father;  and  what  do  you  think?  he 
fitted  up  the  garret  for  a  study.  He  made  a 
shelf  for  his  books,  and  had  an  old  table  and 
chair,  and  here  he  used  to  take  all  the  time 
he  could  to  read  and  write.  That  was  the 
only  chance  he  had.  I  do  not  find  that  he 
ever  went  to  school. 

He  had  been  at  home  about  a  year  when  a 
dreadful  thing  happened.  His  father  was  a 
mason.  One  day,  when  he  was  carrying  bricks 
to  the  top  of  a  house,  where  his  father  was  at 
work,  Johnny's  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  thirty- 
five  feet  to  the  ground.  The  poor  boy  was 
taken  up  for  dead  and  carried  home.  For 
two  weeks  he  took  no  notice  of  anybody. 
One  morning  he  opened  his  eyes  and  asked 
for  the  book  he  was  reading  the  day  he  fell. 
He  tried  to  get  up,  but  could  not  move.  His 
mother  went  to  his  bedside  and  told  him  he 
must  lie  still.  Johnny  still  kept  asking,  and 
cried,  and  thought  it  very  cruel  that  nobody 
answered  or  spoke  to  him.  The  truth  was, 
Johnny  had  lost  his  hearing  ;  and  from  that 1 
time  he  never  heard  a  sound  again.  The  fall 
had  hurt  his  head  and  made  him  entirely  deaf. 
The  littlo  boy  got  well  of  his  bruises,  but  he 
could  no  longer  be  of  much  use  t©  his  father ; 
and  it  was  quite  a  question  what  a  poor  deaf 1 
boy  could  do. 

Grandmother  died :  there  were  other  chil- 
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dren  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  Johnny  was 
sent  to  the  work-house.  Was  not  that  hard  ? 
Well,  not  so  hard  ,as  it  seemed,  for  the  over- 
seer of  the  work-house  was  a  kind  man,  and 
felt  for  poor  Johnny.  He  gave  him  easy 
work  to  do,  and  lent  him  books  to  read. 
Johnny  was  an  obliging,  well-behaved  lad- 
and  made  friends  of  everybody.  Still,  he  felt 
lonely  among  strangers  ;  and  in  his  loneliness 
he  prayed  God  to  be  his  friend.  He  remem- 
bered how  much  comfort  his  dear  grand, 
mother  took  in  God ;  and  would  not  God 
pity  and  love  him  ?  O,  yes,  for  God  is  love. 
And  Johnny  found  it  so.  He  became  one  of 
God's  dear  children  ;  then  he  was  happy,  and 
more  contented  than  he  ever  was.  His  was 
a  hard  lot ;  but  God's  love  can  make  a  hard 
lot  happy. 

Johnny  kept  a  journal.  You  know  what 
that  is.  A  little  book  to  write  down  every- 
thing in.  I  find  something  in  his  journal 
which,  I  think,  shows  what  kind  of  a  boy  he 
was.  Some  one  gave  him  ten  pennies  on  a 
Fair  day.  This  was  the  way  he  spent  it : 
"  Piece  of  mince-pie,  one  halfpenny ;  paper, 
threepence ;  books,  threepence  ;  one  halfpenny 
apiece  to  five  little  girls  ;  gave  to  B.  B.  one 
halfpenny;  one  halfpenny  left."  How  could 
ten  pennies  be  spent  better  ?  He  did  not  eat 
them  up,  as  some  children  at  a  Fair  would 
have  done,  or  spend  it  all  for  himself.  Was 
it  not  generous  to  share  a  part  with  those  five 
little  girls  and  B.  B.,  who,  I  dare  say,  had 
nothing  ? 

The  overseer  of  the  work-house  thought  so 
much  of  Johnny  that  he  interested  others  in 
him,  and  some  gentlemen  raised  money  to  take 
him  out,  and  give  him  an  education.  He 
went  into  a  missionary  printing-office,  and 
there,  by  his  diligence  and  piety,  earned  him- 
self an  excellent  name.  When  he  grew  up  he 
became  a  writer,  and  wrote  many  valuable 
works.  One  is  called  "Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible;" 
another,  a  "  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land." 
I  need  not,  of  course,  stop  to  tell  you  all  he 
wrote,  only  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of 
what  he  had  done  for  the  cause  of  religion 
and  literature,  Queen  Victoria  gave  him  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He 
married  a  good  woman,  and  had  a  little  fam- 
ily ;  but  he  never  heard  the  voices  of  his  dear 
children. 

Dr.  Kitto  is  now  in  heaven.  He  died  a 
few  years  ago,  and  is  where  the  deaf  hear  and 
the  dumb  speak,  to  praise  God  for  His  for- 
giveness and  love. —  Child's  World. 

He  who  has  struck  his  colors  to  the  power 
of  an  evil  habit  has  surrendered  himself  to 
the  power  of  an  enemy,  bound  by  no  articles 
of  faith,  and  from  whom  he  can  expect  only 
the  vilest  treatment. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
A  BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city  tells  this  touching 
story.  He  lives  in  a  large  airy  mansion,  lo- 
cated where  the  air  is  freshest  and  purest,  and 
surrounded  by  a  courtyard  in  which  flowers 
bloom,  green  trees  wave,  and  the  waters  of  a 
fountain  make  the  sunshine  and  shadow  glad 
with  sj^arkling  ripples. 

One  day  last  week  when  the  air  was  sultry 
and  hazy,  this  gentleman,  coming  out  of  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  go  to  his  business, 
saw  sitting  upon  his  steps  a  poor  woman  with 
a  young  child  in  her  arms.  The  woman  was 
cleanly  and  tidy,  but  very  meanly  clad.  She 
did  not  beg,  nor  in  any  way  accost  the  owner 
of  the  house  as  he  passed  down  the  steps.  Sur- 
prised at  the  look  and  manner  of  this  morn- 
ing visitor,  knowing  by  that  look  that  she 
could  not  be  dishonest,  and  thinking  that 
there  was  some  good  cause  for  her  being 
there,  the  gentleman,  after  walking  a  short 
distance,  turned,  and  approaching  the  house, 
said :  "  My  good  woman,  is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you  this  morning ;  what  do  you 
wish  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  nothing  I 
want,  except  that  you  will  permit  me  to  sit 
here  awhile  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  my 
dear  babe  a  breath  of  fresh  air  ;  for  I  live," 
she  went  on  to  say,  "  in  a  house  where  every 
floor  and  the  cellar  even  is  crowded  with 
families,  and  the  house  stands  in  a  street 
where  the  fresh  air  never  comes,  so  that  it 
does  the  child  no  good  to  take  it  into  the 
street  there,  and  I  have  come  across  the  town 
that  my  little  one  might  breathe  this  sweet 
air,  and  sit  in  this  pleasant  shade;  for,  oh. 
sir,  it  seems  like  heaven  here!  Please  let 
me  remain  here  a  little  while  !" 

The  gentleman  looked  down  upon  the  puny 
child,  with  its  small,  pale  cheeks,  weary-look- 
ing eyes,  and  that  attenuated  blue  look  about 
the  mouth  which  every  person,  old  or  young, 
that  is  starved  for  fresh  air  wears,  and  felt 
all  the  chords  of  his  heart  moved  with  pity. 
"  Sit  here  all  the  morning  if  you  wish,"  he 
replied,  as  he  turned  thoughtfully  on  his 
course  down  town. 

This  incident  of  a  morning  will  epitomize 
the  condition  of  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings,  who,  in  this  city,  are  now  stifled^  for 
breathing  room.  And  this  is  not  computing 
the  number  too  highly,  when  we  remember 
that  the  statistic  figures  in  a  recent  com- 
memorative meeting  gave  the  number  that 
are  wholly  without  a  .sleeping-place  at  night 
at  40,000."  That  makes  80,000  feet  shoeless 
and  stoekingless  to  curl  up  under  doorways, 
in  miserable  pavement  and  dock  holes,  in 
rank  poisonous  alleys,  somewhere  on  the  bare 
earth  within  the  city  circumference  of  twelve 
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miles  ;  and  these  80,000  feet  have  their  com- 
plement of  hearts,  made  susceptible  of  happi- 
ness, and  likewise  their  complement  of  souls 
fashioned  for  immortality. 

But  leaving  those  that  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  multi- 
tudes that  have  just  such  a  home  as  this  poor 
mother  and  her  babe,  whose  every  breath  was 
so  precious  to  her,  and  who  was  bringing  it 
out  to  the  broad  steps  and  salubrious  atmos- 
phere of  a  city  garden  for  a  draft  of  sweet 
air.  This  large  class  of  people  need  the  help 
of  sympathy  and  the  countenance  of  hope  ;  it 
is  this  class  that  is  combating  with  such  de- 
spairing energy  the  odds  of  misfortune,  sick- 
ness and  poverty.  We  who  sit  in  cool,  high 
rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  inhaling 
the  oxygenated  air  which  comes  up  from 
rows  of  flowering  grape-vines  and  plats  of 
blooming  flowers,  feeling  the  soft  zephyrs 
which  have  wandered  from  the  highlands 
along  the  blue  currents  of  the  Hudson  to 
blow  in  upon  us — we  can  never  know  how 
to  aid  in  imparting  this  sympathy  and  hope 
unless  we  behold  those'  foul  homes  and  climb 
the  rickety  stairs  tier  after  tier,  which  shake 
beneath  our  weight,  and  grope  our  way  along 
narrow  passage-walls,  which  are  slimy  to  the 
touch,  and  enter  rooms  containing  a  family 
in  each  of  the  corneis,  and  another  in  the 
middle,  and  go  down  into  dark,  damp  cellars, 
crowded  with  people,  promiscuous  as  to  sex  ; 
unless  we  see  face  to  face  those  begrimed 
faces,  that  tangled  hair,  those  decaying  gar- 
ments ;  unless  we  breathe  the  noxious  air 
penetrated  with  sickening  odors,  quick  with 
disease,  and  as  depressing  to  mind  and  body 
as  that  permeated  with  carbonic  gas,  and 
thus  comprehend  this  depth  of  misery.  It  is 
in  such  habitations  and  among  such  inmates 
that  many  like  the  subject  of  the  above  inci- 
dent live.  It  is  these,  cleanly  by  teaching 
and  habit,  and  whom  such  associations  have 
not  quite  degenerated,  that  ask  loudly  for 
more  room  in  which  to  live ;  but  the  worse 
part  of  this  class  have  become  too  imbruted 
by  such  life  to  recognize  the  want ;  and  their 
faces,  the  weary  faces,  the  stupid,  haggard, 
leering,  hopeless  faces  of  this  people  stare  out 
from  the  yawning  dens  which  are  their  homes, 
with  such  a  masterful  appeal  to  us — not  for 
a  crust  of  bread  to  eat,  but  for  one  breath  of 
fresh  air — Lucy  A.  Mills. 

ITEM  S. 
A  Comet,  it  is  reported,  has  been  discovered  by 
the  astronomer  Winnecke,  at  the  Carlsuhe  Observa- 
tory, in  Baden.  It  is  situated  at  present  near  a 
star  in  the  constellation  Virgo,  but  has  not  yet 
been  named,  nor  has  its  position  been  accurately 
announced. 

Why  is  the  Ocean  Salt  ? — The  continental  parts 
of  the  earth  are  made  up  of  minerals  which  are 


compounds,  in  great  variety,  of  the  elements. 
Most  of  these  minerals  are  insoluble  or  almost  so, 
and  thus  remain  as  rocks  or  soils  in  their  appoint- 
ed places  with  great  stability.  Yet  there  are  min- 
erals like  common  salt,  or  such  as  become  so  by 
various  chemical  changes,  and  whenever  water 
reaches  them  they  will  be  taken  up  and  borne  away 
to  the  one  last  receptacle  of  the  waters — the 
ocean.  Thus  from  time  immemorial,  all  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  the  land  have  been  leaching  out  and 
passing  into  the  ocean.  The  ocean  in  turn,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  salt  which  is 
thrown  into  the  atmosphere  as  dust,  returns  none 
of  this  dissolved  mineral  to  the  land.  Its  vapors 
come  down  on  the  mountains  and  hills  to  be  con- 
densed as  pure  water,  and  taking  up  what  they 
may  in  the  track,  carry  through  the  rivers  new 
riches  to  the  sea.  Thus  the  ocean  has  become  the 
great  reservoir  of  soluble  minerals,  and  is  forever 
briny  in  consequence.  The  same  phenomonen  is 
illustrated  on  a  small  scale  in  inland  waters  which 
are  cut  off  from  drainage  into  the  sea,  like  Salt 
Lake  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Nearly  all  such  collec- 
tions of  water  are  salt. — Ch.  Union, 

ProfessoKuG-ould  has  found  that  the  velocity  of 
the  ilectric  waves  through  the  Atlantic  cables  is 
from  7,000  to  8,000  miles  per  second,  and  depends 
somewhat  upon  whether  the  circuit  is  formed  by 
the  two  cables  or  by  one  cable  and  the  earth.  Tel- 
egraph wires  upon  poles  in  the  air  conduct  the 
electric  waves  with  a  velocity  a  little  more  than 
double  this  ;  and  it  is  remarked,  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  transmission  increases 
with  the  distance  between  the  wire  and  earth,  or 
the  height  of  the  support.  Wires  buried  in  thei 
earth  likewise  transmit  slowly,  like  submarine  ca- 
bles. Wires  placed  upon  poles  but  slightly  eleva- 
ted transmit  signals  with  a  velocity  of  12,000  miles 
per  second,  while  those  at  a  considerable  height 
give  a  velocity  of  16,000  or  20,000  miles. 

A  Curious  Reptile,  it  is  stated  by  the  San  Fran-i 
cisco  Bulletin,  has  been  discovered  imbedded  in  the 
body  of  a  petrified  fir  tree,  found  near  Calistoga,i 
Napa  county,  California.    This  fir  tree  forms  part 
of  a  forest  embracing  about  ten  acres  of  trees  in  a 
complete  state  of  petrifaction.    Most  of  the  trees* 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  a  few  well-rooted 
are  still  standing  in  an  inclined  position.  They 
comprise  fir,  redwood,  oak,  madrone  and  manza- 
nita  trees,  and  some  of  them  are  eleven  feet  in 
girth.    The  petrifactions  of  the  fir  trees  are  report- 
ed to  be  the  most  beautiful.    The  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  singular  change  is  that  the  forest  was 
standing  many  ages  ago,  immersed  in  water  iri 
which  mineral  particles  were  held  in  suspension.! 
A  short  time  ago,  a  workman  split  open  a  portioi 
of  these   petrified   trees,  and  there  discovered  s 
lizard  about  two  inches  long  from  the  nose  to  th< 
tip  of  the  tail.    This  animal  has  four  legs,  the  fee- 
of  which  have  five  claws.    The  tail  is  about  one 
third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  and  th« 
head  resembles  that  of  a  small  frog.    It  does  no  J 
open  its  mouth,  but  keeps  up  a  constant  palpitat- 
ing motion  of  the  throat.    The  account   of  thh 
discovery  is  given  in  all  the  San  Francisco  newspa- 
pers,  and  a  full  belief  in  its  truth  is  evidently  en 
tertained. 

Nature  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  remarkabl 
auroras  of  Oct.  24th  and  25th,  the  earth- currenfj 
were  so  strong  as  greatly  to  impede  or  completely 
to  suspend  the  working  of  the  telegraph  wires 
But  it  was  a  striking  fact  ' *  that  on  each  occasio: 
the  currents  ceased  when  the  auroral  display  com  ii 
menced." 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction:  let  hee  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES   OF  FRIENDS. 
The  original  "House  of  Industry"  and  its  Founder. 

Biography  is  the  most  profitable  and  de- 
jlightful  portion  of  historical  literature,  re- 
I  vealing,  as  it  does,  a  sufficient  analogy  be- 
!  tween  the  motives,  actions  and  varied  expe- 
j  riences  of  past  generations  and  our  own,  to 
unite  them  and  us  in  the  ties  of  a  common 
(brotherhood,  and  proving  the  truth  of  the 
:  adage,  that  "human  nature  is  the  same  the 
I  world  over."    The  evidences  which  appear  of 
1  a  sure  but  gradual  development  of  humanity, 
I  through  frequent  alternations  of  improvement 
i  and  degeneracy,  promise  that  ultimately  the 
I  race  will  attain  that  perfection  to  which  it  is 
i  called,  although  it  must  be  conceded  that  a 
:  superficial  study  of  history  tends  to  confirm 
1  many  in  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  innate  hu- 
i  man  depravity — a  doctrine  alike  derogatory 
!  to  God  and  prejudicial  to  man  in  its  effects. 
J  It  is  true,  that  men  prominent  in  political 
and  military  life,  have  sacrificed  right  prin- 
ciples, human  lives,  and  almost  everything  of 
real  value,  in  the  pursuit  of  coveted  power, 
and  present  to  all  coming  time,  examples  of 
pitiable  weakness,  boasting  of  strength  ;  of 
low  and  debased  character,  in  seeming  exalta- 
tion.   Turning  to  ecclesiastical  history,  we 
may  read  how  the  bitter  spirit  of  propagan- 
Idism  and  persecution  has  frequently  super- 
seded the  geutle  spirit  of  Christianity — how 
the  Banner  of  the  Cross  (the  symbol  of  perfect 


love)  has  been  unfurled  as  the  emblem  of 
deadliest  hate,  and  religion  has  wept  over  the 
carnage  ef  battle,  thus  verifying  the  quaint 
remark  of  an  old  writer,  that  "  when  the  can- 
nons of  princes  begin  war,  the  canons  of  the 
Church  are  like  to  be  destroyed." 

These  and  kindred  exhibitions  of  "  man's 
inhumanity  to  man,"  present  a  dark  uninviting 
but  instructive  picture,  occasionally  relieved,  it 
is  true,  by  descriptions  of  illustrious  characters 
in  high  official  positions,  who,  amid  surround- 
ing tyranny  and  usurpation,  have  diffused 
over  the  troubled  mass  a  radiance  of  peace. 
Indeed,  in  almost  every  condition  and  situa- 
tion in  life,  individuals  have  asserted  the  di- 
vinity of  their  origin  by  the  sublimity  of  their 
lives,  thereby  demonstrating  the  possibilities 
of  human  attainment :  but  nowhere  do  we  find 
such  signal  illustrations  of  this  as  among 
those  in  the  humble  walks  of  private  life. 
Many  a  loving  soul  who  renders  essential,  but 
undemonstrative  service  to  society,  sinks  into 
the  grave  "  unwept,  unhouored  and  unsung/* 
except  perhaps  by  a  few  immediate  relations 
or  personal  friends. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  however,  that 
in  the  wise  ordering  of  Providence,  the 
ence  of  such  lives  will  never  cease  to  be  of 
value,  even  though  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  lived  them  may  utterly  Me  away. 
The  scattering  of  good  seed  sooner  or  later 
yields  the  harvest.  To-day  we  are  reaping 
what  our  fathers  have  planted,  and  ou 
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dren  shall  gather  where  we  have  sown.  The 
world  of  intellectuality  and  morals  is  equally 
conservative  with  the  world  of  Nature.  No- 
thing in  either  is  allowed  to  perish  ;  changes 
which  simulate  destruction,  are  but  prepara- 
tions for  new  spheres  of  activity.  Viewed  from 
thisstandpoint,  every  thought  expressed,  every 
sympathy  bestowed,  every  deed  performed, 
however  insignificant  apparently,  becomes  of 
momentous  importance,  #when  considered  as 
to  its  possible  results. 

That  those  who  have  lived  to  bless  their  fel- 
lows should  be  held  in  loving  remembrance, 
must  be  apparent,  and  if  friends  or  relatives 
would  feel  the  obligation  to  publish  accounts 
of  such,  interesting  and  instructive  biographies 
would  result.  Such  an  one  as  we  have  described 
was  Ann  Parrish,  the  founder  of  the  first 
House  of  Industry.  No  memorial  of  this  de- 
voted woman  has  been  prepared  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  to  which  she  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  it  is  assumed  that  but  few  of 
this  generation  are  aware  that  she  ever  ex- 
isted. Impressed  with  the  feeling  that  her 
name  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  un- 
sparing hand  of  time,  the  writer,  with  but 
scanty  materials  at  his  disposal,  has  prepared 
the  following  imperfect  sketch  of  her  life  and 
labors.  He  has  no  wish  to  magnify  her  vir- 
tues, nor  to  over-estimate  the  worth  of  her  ex- 
ample, bnt  hopes  to  awaken  veneration  for  a 
truly  estimable  character,  if  happily  the 
reader  may  be  stimulated  thereby  to  aspire 
to  excellencies  within  the  reach  of  all,  which 
shall  qualify  him  or  her  to  bless  and  adorn 
the  world. 

Isaac  Parrish  and  Sarah  Mitchell  were 
married  after  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  on  the  27th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1759.  The  first  record  on  the  back 
of  their  marriage  certificate  reads  as  follows: 
"Ann  Parrish  was  born  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober (Sixth-day),  1760,  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening."  The  residence  of 
the  parents  of  Ann  Parrish  at  this  time  was 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  Second  street  and 
Pewter  Platter  Alley  (now  Church  St.)  ,Phil- 
adelphia,  but  in  the  march  of  improvement 
the  old  house  has  been  so  changed,  that  but 
few  traces  remain  of  the  original  structure. 
It  was  the  humble  but  happy  home  of  a  wor- 
thy couple,  who  educated  their  children  in 
the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Of 
the  early  life  of  Ann  Parrish  but  little  is  now 
known.  It  is  said  she  could  pour  out  her 
thoughts  upon  paper  with  a  facility  of  ex- 
pression denied  her  in  conversation,  and  that 
therefore  she  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  fre- 
quently from  her  home,  even  to  those  of  her 
friends  who  lived  near  enough  to  her  father's 
house  to  be  considered  as  neighbors.  Some 
of  these  letters  are  accessible,  and  extracts 


from  the  most  interesting  of  them  will  be 
given.  A  prominent  feature  to  be  noticed 
throughout  her  entire  correspondence,  is  the 
absence  of  flippant,  chatty,  gossipping  small 
talk.  Even  during  the  usually  joyous  period 
of  girlhood,  her  letters  indicate  a  painful  lack 
of  youthful  glow  and  sparkle.  Her  entire 
career,  indeed,  is  marked  by  a  staidness  and 
sobriety  which  checked  the  flow  of  animal 
spirits  in  her  childhood,  and  in  maturer 
years  caused  her  more  keenly  to  appreciate 
the  scenes  of  suffering  with  which  she  came 
in  contact.  She  thus  alludes  to  her  youth  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  It  is  without  date.  "I 
fled  from  scenes  of  woe,  because  they  greatly 
distressed  me.  My  tender  parents  could  not 
bring  me  into  contact  with  them,  because  the 
im pressi on  jm  ade  was  deep  and  lasting  ;  yet 
often  did  they  lament  the  unfitness  of  their 
child  to  embark  upon  a  sea  of  trouble."  She 
adds  :  "But  these  are  the  scenes  I  have  been 
for  a  long  time  conversant  with.  Ihave  been 
led  into  them,  and  have  received  many  an  in- 
structive le?son  from  them,  though  when  I 
look  back  I  view  the  change  with  astonish- 
ment. .  .  .  For  several  years  past,  a  stream 
of  sympathy  has  flowed  so  powerfully  to. the 
oppressed  and  suffering,  that  when  I  have 
been  insensible  to  almost  everything  else,  the 
voice  of  sorrow,  though  it  came  from  the 
most  distant  corner  of  the  earth,  would  rouse 
me;  and  I  have  felt  that  I  could  salute  every 
child  of  affliction  as  a  brother  or  a  sister. 
But  I  neither  taught  this  stream  of  sympathy  to 
flow,  nor  directed  its  course." 

During  a  season  of  public  peril  and  gloom, 
Ann  Parrish  felt  that  henceforth  the  mission 
of  her  life  would  be  to  assist  in  relieving  the 
distressed  of  all  classes,  and  to  educate  the 
neglected  children  of  the  poor.  Eminently 
domestic,  and  of  a  retiring,  diffident  nature, 
it  was  greatly  in  the  cross  that  she  surren- 
dered herself  to  this  service.  If  amid  the 
discouragements,  which  at  times  almost  over- 
whelmed her,  her  zeal  declined,  in  more 
hopeful  moments  it  was  rekindled,  and  her 
work  renewed  with  a  keener  appreciation  of 
its  importance,  and  a  stronger  faith  in  the 
guidance  of  an  overruling  Providence.  That 
a  blessing  has  attended  her  labors,  we  accept 
as  a  proof  of  such  guidance.  More  than 
seventy  years  have  rolled  away  since  the  first 
House  of  Industry  commenced  its  career  of 
usefulness.  In  process  of  time  it  became  the 
mother  of  similar  institutions  in  this  city 
and  (it  is  thought)  elsewhere,  within  whose 
walls  thousands  of  destitute  deserving  women 
have  found  shelter,  food  and  employment. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  statement; 
and  with  the  testimony  thus  gathered  from 
the  past,  who  shall  estimate  the  future  good 
which  is  to  result  from  the  life  of  this  hum- 
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ble  Christian  woman? 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1793,  the 
yellow  fever  raged  with  fearful  violence  in 
Philadelphia.  Carefully  prepared  statistics 
demonstrate  that  more  than  four  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants,  ©r  about  one  tenth  of  the 
entire  population,  fell  victims  to  the  scourge. 
Among  the  number  were  two  brothers  of 
Ann  Parrish,  who  died  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  leaving  their  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  household  alarmingly  ill 
with  the  disease.  Ann  Parrish  escaped  the 
fever,  and  nursed  with  tender  care  these  in- 
valids. She  relates  that  an  "awful  solem- 
nity "  covered  her  spirit.  We  quote  from  a 
letter  :  "  The  storm  roared  around  me  ;  the 
billows  beat  high,  and  my  earthly  supports 
were  in  danger  of  being  swept  away,  even 
those  to  whom  I  owed  my  being,  and  who 
had  become  to  me  dearer  than  life  itself. 
But  He  who  afflicted,  in  mercy  was  pleased 
to  spare,  and  to  afibrd  strength  and  consola- 
tion equal  to  the  trial,  and  sweetly  to  attune 
my  inexperienced  mind,  to  thanksgiving  and 
praise."  While  taking  some  nourishment 
to  her  parents  during  their  illness,  it  is  said 
she  was  suddenly  so  overcome  with  the 
thought  of  parting  from  them,  that  she 
kneeled  upon  the  stairs  she  was  ascending, 
and  there  covenanted  with  God,  that  if  He 
would  restore  these  loved  ones  to  health,  she 
would  consecrate  her  remaining  days  to  His 
service,  by  following  whither  he  should  lead. 
Her  parents  recovered,  and  the  promise  then 
made,  she  endeavored  to  keep  to  the  end.  Sub- 
sequently she  thus  alludes  to  this  period  : 
"Then  I  made  an  unreserved  surrender, 
and  I  have  ever  viewed  the  engagement 
as  sacred.  But  for  this,  I  fear  I  never 
should  have  engaged  in,  or  encountered  what 
I  have.  '  Thou  art  not  thy  own,'  has  often 
impressed  me  too  deeply  to  he  set  aside.  For 
what  I  am  designed  I  know  not.  Implicitly 
to  obey  and  follow  my  Guide  is  all  I  can  dis- 
cern. I  have  dared  to  propose  my  own 
terms,  and  if  they  were  granted,  never  to  re- 
ject the  offered  cup,  however  large  the  por- 
tion of  bitter,  provided  it  was  confined  to  me 
alone.  Nature  is  sometimes  ready  to  revolt 
when  trials  present  themselves,  but  shall  I 
desist  like  a  coward  ?  If  I  do  I  shall  de- 
serve to  suffer."  Reverently  yielding  herself 
to  the  guidance  of  Him  she  had  vowed  to 
follow,  she  was  soon  led  to  labor  in  a  neg- 
lected portion  of  His  vineyard,  and  bent  her 
energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  mis- 
sion. Gradually  was  unfolded  to  her  the 
proper  methods  to  be  adopted,  for  securing 
the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number  of 
suffering  poor  at  the  least  expense.  They 
were  to  be  taught  the  lessons  of  industry  and 
frugality,  and  their  children,  especially  the 


girls,  were  to  be  removed  as  much  as  possible 
from  evil  associations  incident  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  discipline;!  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  life.  Even  the  despised  outcast 
she  sought  to  win  to  virtue's  ways,  by  kindly 
words  and  still  more  kindly  deeds,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  made  any  system- 
atic effort  for  the  reclamation  of  such.  Her 
parents  commended  her  benevolent  plans,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  aid  in  their  accom- 
plishment, although  she  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  seek  counsel  upon  the  subject  of  them 
or  of  others. 

While  the  yellow  fever  continued  its  rava- 
ges, Ann  Parrish  wrote  to  some  of  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,  who  had  retired  to  the 
country  until  the  danger  was  over.  Ex- 
tracts from  several  of  these  letters  are  here 
transcribed,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  her 
mind  at  this  time.  From  thern  we  may  also 
obtain  glimpses  of  the  distress  then  prevail- 
ing in  Philadelphia. 

Under  date  of  8th  mo.  29,  1793,  she  writes 
as  follows  :  "  I  think  my  mind  is  calm  enough, 
my  dear  sister,  to  compose  a  letter.  Yes- 
terday I  made  two  attempts,  and  destroyed 
them,  for  I  felt  unsettled.  .  .  .  The  prospect 
is  indeed  seriously  alarming,  but  as  our  dear 
mother  observed  to  us,  '  There  is  a  power  able 
to  save  even  in  the  midst  of  eminent  danger.' 
She  appears  calm  and  composed,  as  is  our 
dear  father,  and  I  think  so  now  are  the  rest 
of  the  family.  We  use  some  preventives, 
and  are  careful  not  to  expose  ourselves  un- 
necessarily. I  wish  to  address  thee  also,  my 
dear  uncle,  that  I  may  repose  in  thy  compas- 
sionate bosom  a  few  of  my  cares  and  anxie- 
ties. This  fatal  and  new  disorder  among  us 
is  certainly  spreading.  Not  a  day  passes  but 
we  hear  of  the  death  of  some  and  the  illness 

of  others.  Poor  a  few  hours  ago  paid  the 

debt  of  nature.  Let  us  cast  a  veil  over  his 
errors.  Thou  knew  his  character.  The  exit 
of  such  a  man  produces  a  shock,  but  he  was 
ill  several  days,  and  we  are  told  was  favored 
to  keep  his  senses,  and  who  knows  but  he 
petitioned  and  received  pardon.  At  least,  I 
will  hope  so,  for  the  idea  of  a  soul  forever 
banished  from  the  presence  of  its  Maker  is 
too  painful  to  entertain.  C.  S.  was  buried 
yesterday.  .  .  .  We  have  but  little  parade  at 
funerals  now.  No  bell  is  tolled;  no  invita- 
tion given,  but  the  poor  putrid  body  is  quietly 
and  decently  laid  in  the  earth.  O  !  my  dear 
I  uncle,  are  not  such  scenes  enough  to  arouse 
jus?  Thy  sympathy  we  have,!  doubt  not. 
but  wilt  thou  not  intercede  for  us  when  fav- 
'  ored  to  approach  the  throne  of  Mercy  ?  The 
|  Majesty  which  fills  it  never  Appeared  to  me 
:  clothed  in  terrors,  but  ever  graciously  dis- 
posed to  do  His  creatures  good.  .  .  .  Thy  hos- 
1  pitable  roof,  my  uncle,  at  present  shelters 
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objects  dear  to  me.  When  I  think  of  their 
return  it  excites  painful  sensations.  I  think 
I  wish  them  to  stay.  I  believe  we  all  wish 
it,  though  I  am  sensible  we  cannot  flee  from 
the  judgments  of  the  All  Wise,  nor  would  I 
desire  to.  I  had  rather  bow,  an  humble  sup- 
pliant, sensible  that  resignation  is  the  best 
antidote  for  affliction.  I  felt  serious  as  I 
approached  this  infected  spot.  I  considered 
it  as  an  awful  thing  to  die  and  know  I  was 
unprepared  to  receive  the  summons,  but  I 
was  going  to  share  the  danger  with  those  who 
are  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.  Deprived  of 
them,  life  would  lose  almost  every  charm, 
and  to  alleviate  their  afflictions  by  sharing 
them,  as  much  as  in  my  power  lay,  is  certain- 
ly a  duty.  Nature,  gratitude  and  affection 
all  have  their  claims." 

After  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  writes  : 
"  'Tis  hard  to  resign  such  beloved  objects, 
though  we  may  not  have  the  smallest  doubt 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  who 
loaned  them,  and  can  I  hope  say  in  degree 
— Thy  will  be  done.  .  .  .  The  funeral  was 
conducted  so  quietly  that  the  dear  family  up 
stairs  knew  not  the  hour  when  the  remains 
were  removed.  I  concealed  all  I  well  could 
from  them.  O,  should  it  please  the  Father 
of  mercies  to  spare  the  rest  of  our  little 
flock,  I  trust  the  offering  of  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements from  hearts  deeply  humbled,  will 
ascend  to  the  Throne  of  God,  and  find  ac- 
ceptance there." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Men's  lives  should  be  like  the  day,  more 
beautiful  in  the  evening ;  or,  like  the  summer, 
aglow  with  promise,  and  the  autumn,  rich 
with  the  golden  sheaves  where  good  works 
and  deeds  have  ripened  on  the  field. 


THE  LIGHT  IN  WHICH  WE  SEE  IT. 

According  as  we  view  an  object  in  its  dif- 
ferent aspects  and  with  cm  different  under- 
standings, our  impressions  will  be  dissimilar. 
If  we  look  at  it  from  the  side  of  truth,  it  will 
stand  out  pure  and  upright,  but  from  the  side 
of  error  it  will  appear  distorted  and  perverted. 

In  looking  through  a  telescope  to  observe 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  heavens  and  ascer- 
tain the  motions  of  the  planets,  if  the  lens  be 
defective  or  not  powerful  enough ;  if  our 
vision  be  obscnred  by  intervening  substances, 
we  cannot  expect  to  make  accurate  observa- 
tions. The  particles  of  dust  may  be  magni- 
fied, but  we  obtain  no  correct  ideas.  So  in  ex- 
amining any  given  question.  If  our  minds  be 
not  free  from  prejudice  and  un contaminated 
by  false  notions,  we  cannot  look  abroad  into 
the  extensive  fields  of  knowledge  and  deduce 
the  pure  truth. 

Error  is  subject  to  our  fancy,  to  the  caprice 


of  the  moment;  but  truth,  though  enshrouded 
by  clouds,  will  emerge,  and,  however  weak 
our  conception  of  it  may  be,  will  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  not  changed  by  "  the  light  in 
which  we  see  it,"  but  immutable,  unchangea- 
ble as  God  himself.  Error  is  sometimes  fair 
to  look  upon,  for  we  are  told  that  Satan  him- 
self assumes  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light.  It 
has  many  different  aspects,  is  deceitful  as  the 
ignus  fatuvs,  delusive  in  its  promises,  and 
flatters  but  to  cruelly  disappoint.  Truth  is 
mighty  ;  single  in  its  purpose,  firm  in  its  re- 
solve, boundless  in  its  noble  aspirations,  and 
never  can  deceive. 

A  science  built  on  error  is  like  a  frail  bark 
tossing  and^drifting  on  the  wide  and  trackless 
ocean,  exposed  to  the  merciless  fury  of  tem- 
pests, and  will  surely  be  destroyed ;  but  with 
truth  for  its  foundation,  it  resembles  the 
light-house  erected  on  the  solid  rock.  The 
winds  may  blow  against  it,  the  waves  dash 
and  foam  around  it,  but  it  proudly  uprears 
its  head  and  disdains  the  angry  whirlwind. 
Unmoved,  even  in  the  fiercest  contentions  of 
the  storm-king,  its  beacon  light  shines  out 
clear  and  brilliant,  a  star  of  hope  to  the  be- 
nighted mariners. 

Men  have  employed  themselves  for  centu- 
ries in  attempts  to  discover  the  principles  or 
laws  of  nature.  Where  founded  upon  pride 
and  consequent  error,  their  exertions  have 
been  vain,  as  may  be  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  alchemists  who  passed  their  lives  and  ex- 
pended Jtheir  tortunes  in  experimenting  and 
putting  substances  to  every  conceivable  test 
in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  which 
they  supposed  to  possess  the  wonderful  prop- 
erty of  renewing  youth,  of  transforming  into 
gold  whatever  it  would  touch.  Their  labors 
were  fruitless  because  they  were  based  on 
false  ideas  of  nature.  But  why  is  it  that  the 
Christian  religion,  after  undergoing  such 
persecution  and  opposition,  still  sheds  its  en- 
livening beams  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  world  ?  Simply  because  it  is  truth  it- 
self, and,  after  innumerable  trials,  is,  like 
gold  after  passing  through  the  furnace,  puri- 
fied and  its  value  enhanced. — The  Methodist. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
STRENGTHEN  THE  BRETHREN. 

The  article  in  No.  42  (12th  mo.  17,1870) 
of  the  Intelligencer,  and  signed  A.  L.  Singley, 
was  so  acceptable  and  timely  that  it  caused 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  its  appearance. 

I  feel  willing,  however,  to  add  a  few  words 
upon  the  same  subject.  There  are  many  in 
our  Society  who  have  felt  a  desire  arising  in 
their  souls  for  better  things,  and  who  have 
covenanted  to  enter  the  vineyard  and  perform 
whatever  service  may  be  called  for  at  their 
hands,  but  whose  steps,  being  yet  in  feebleness 
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and  with  trembling,  need  confirmation.  While 
renewing  the  caution  that  "  it  remains  to  be  a 
solemn  thing  to  touch  the  Lord's  anointed," 
either  in  praise  or  blame,  I  wish  to  add  that 
it  is  also  a  solemn  thing  for  those  whose  age 
and  position  give  hope  of  religious  experience, 
to  remain  indifferent,  and  be  unable  to  feel 
after  the  condition  of  these  little  ones.  Many 
instances  have  been  recorded  where  those  en- 
tering into  the  Lord's  service  have  been  saved 
from  serious  errors  or  encouraged  to  renewed 
covenant  and  deeper  seeking,  by  a  few  words 
spoken  in  season,  in  love  and  spiritual  life,  to 
their  condition. 

The  call  remains  to  be,  "  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  the  brethren  ;"  and  can 
we  doubt  that,  as  we  become  one  with  Christ 
as  He  is  one  with  the  Father,  that  we  shall 
spiritually  recognize  the  new  birth  in  others, 
and  be  often  dipped  into  a  sense  of  this  con- 
dition so  as  to  be  able  to  shield  or  strengthen 
them. 

Our  teaching  is,  that  One  is  our  Father, 
and  all  we  are  brethren  ;  and  that  we  should 
be  our  brother's  helpers,  through  the  love  we 
bear  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  true  Church. 
Except  we  be  in  that  Love,  we  cannot  help, 
but  will  hinder;  yet  is  not  the  necessity  laid 
on  us  all  to  dwell  in  this  Love,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  help  one  another  ?  P. 

Richmond,  12th  mo.  21,  1870. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER 

Recently  received  from  a  little  girl,  not  a 
Friend,  to  a  teacher  in  a  First-day  School 
which  she  had  formerly  attended  : 

"  How  I  miss  our  School !  We  get  along 
here  very  well ;  it  is  right  interesting,  but  not 
as  much  so  as  one  other.  We  have  singing  at 
the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
ercises, but  no  silence.  Our  dear  silence,  how 
I  miss  it!  We  do  not  seem  to  finish  rightly 
without  that,  for  in  it  we  can  send  up  a  prayer 
to  our  great  and  good  Father.  I  learnt  not 
only  to  sit  still,  but  also  to  feel  still;  and 
many  prayers  have  I  sent  up  for  help,  in  those 
short  times. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  one  dear  verse  that 
we  have  so  often  repeated  together  :  '  Let  the 
words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my 
heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength  aud  my  Redeemer.'  I  very  often  use 
it,  for  I  truly  desire  that  the  words  of  my 
mouth  may  be  acceptable  in  His  Divine  sight." 


It  is  true  that  fire,  borne  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  is  martyrdom  ;  but  the  hand  burnt  in 
ascetic  severity  does  not  give  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  nor  even  inspire  the  martyr's 
feeling.  Fastings  such  as  St.  Paul  bore,  from 
inability  to  get  food,  give  spiritual  strength  ; 


but  fastings  endured  for  mere  exercise  often 
do  no  more  than  produce  feverishness  of  tem- 
per. This  holds  good,  likewise,  of  bereave- 
ment. The  loss  of  those  dear  to  us, — relations 
and  friends, — when  it  is  borne  as  coming  from 
God,  has  the  effect  of  strengthening  and  puri- 
fying the  character.  But  to  bring  sorrow 
wilfully  upon  ourselves  can  be  of  no  avail 
towards  improvement.  The  difference  between 
these  two  things  lies  in  this  :  that  when  God 
inflicts  the  blow,  He  gives  the  strength  ;  but 
when  you  give  it  to  yourself,  God  does  not 
promise  aid.  Be  sure  this  world  has  enough 
of  the  cross  in  it ;  you  need  not  go  out  of 
your  way  to  seek  it.  Be  sure  there  will  al- 
ways be  enough  of  humiliation,'  and  shame, 
and  solitariness  for  each  man  to  bear,  if  he  be 
living  the  Christ-life.  They  need  not  be  self- 
inflicted. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
'  LOCAL  INFORMATION. 
FISHING  CREEK  HALF-YEAR  MEETING. 

Our  Half- Year  Meeting  is  just  passed,  and 
though  the  public  meetings  were  not  as  large 
as  usual,  yet  they  were  as  large  as  could  be 
expected  under  some  existing  circumstances. 
No  ministers  from  other  meetings  were  in  at- 
tendance, but  our  own  labored  according  to 
the  ability  given.  We  had  much  excellent 
counsel,  which  seemed  to  have  a  solemnizing 
effect  upon  the  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
not  members  of  our  Society.  The  usual 
business  was  quietly  transacted.  The  revision 
of  the  4th  query,  alluded  to  in  the  Intelligen- 
cer of  28:1  of  7th  month  last,  came  before  the 
meeting,  and  elicited  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  expression,  many  uniting  with  it 
whose  voices  have  very  seldom  been  heard  in 
our  meetings,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
never  before.  An  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  advancement  of  the  important  cause  of 
temperance.  A  very  feiv  Friends  objected  to 
the  proposed  change,  because  they  thought 
it  was  not  sufficiently  stringent.  The  Bubjecl 
was  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  was  also  concluded  to  ask  the 
Yearly  Meeting  whether  it  would  be  improper 
to  appoint  women  on  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  kuow  that  any  one  doubted 
our  right  to  appoint  women,  but  as  usage  was 
against  it,  it  was  thought  best  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  Yearly  Meeting  in  that  way.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  think  wo  tool  that  w<. 
have  had  a  comfortable  and  profitable  moot- 
ing. G. 

Twelfth  month  2oth,  1870. 

EFFECTIVE  CHAKITY. 

"  Front}/ but  kindly."  The  larger  number 
of  persons  who  read  these  words,  would  re- 
ceive from  the  expression  the  hint  of  a  good- 
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natured  old  fellow,  frosty  headed  and  chilled 
with  years,  but  amiable,  notwithstanding. 
The  "  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  "  would  be  by 
many  regarded  as  the  better  and  more  agree- 
able sort,  beneficent  and  toothsome.  But 
"  kindly,"  in  old  English,  only  means  after 
his  kind,  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  possessive  its  not  having  come  into  use 
when  the  received  English  version  of  the 
Bible  was  made.  "  Kindly,"  as  applied  to 
age,  "  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly," 
means  after  the  kind  or  sort  you  might  look 
for,  or,  as  the  common  word  now  is,  "season- 
able weather."  Neither  "kind"  nor  "hu- 
mane "  had  originally  the  meaning  of  benevo- 
lent. Their  popular  signification  is  but  the 
using  of  one  meaning,  and  that  an  inferential 
sense,  in  place  of  all  the  rest. 

As  the  change  of  the  year  brings  winter 
words  and  thoughts  into  requisition,  our  read- 
ers will  be  ready  to  read  advice,  "kindly," in 
the  double  sense  of  "  seasonable  "  and  "  be- 
nevolent." An  eye  is  now  had  to  winter 
wardrobes,  and  to  winter  arrangements  for 
fuel  and  other  comforts.  Those  who  can  re- 
plenish their  stock  of  clothing  with  new, 
should  look  around  among  the  poorer  people 
whom  they  know,  and  distribute  such  things 
as  but  cumber  their  houses.  Absolute  pov- 
erty need  not  be  required  as  a  qualification. 
There  are  persons  in  everybody's  circle  who 
are  not  above  friendly  assistance ;  parents 
with  large  families  of  growing  boys  and  girls, 
who  could  make  excellent  use  of  the  un- 
fashionable, but  only  partially  worn  garments, 
which  will  be  discarded  by  the  owners.  In 
this  way,  without  the  slightest  indelicacy, 
assistance  may  be  given  and  received,  and 
true  wealth  created.  For  wealth  is  but  the 
utilization  of  things  which  else  were  wasted. 
Such  a  "  kindly  "  course,  if  it  does  not  abate 
actual  suffering,  may  relieve  embarrassment; 
and  embarrassment  is,  to  sensitive  people,  if 
not  suffering,  the  next  thing  to  it. 

What  can  be  done  among  those  in  the 
sphere  of  one's  own  knowledge,  having  been 
accomplished,  there  are  organizations  for  re- 
lief, which  will  gladly  receive  and  apply 
whatever  superfluity  any  family  may  be  will- 
ing to  dispose  of.  There  is  nothing  which 
may  not  be  turned  to  some  account.  If  the 
housekeepers  in  our  good  city  would  only 
study  to  make  that  of  use  to  somebody  else 
which  is  no  longer  of  use  to  them — clothing, 
superannuated  carpets,  stoves,  furniture,  &c, 
&c. — a  great  deal  of  really  effective  charity 
would  not  merely  be  dispensed,  but  its  means 
would  be  created.  To  turn  forgotten  and 
therefore  useless  things  to  account  is,  as  above 
hinted,  actually  to  create  wealth,  and  to  pu 
it  in  circulation  where  its  current  seldom 
flows,  among  the  necessitous.    The  "  lusty 


winter  "  may  thus  be  made,  though  frosty, 
"  kindly,"  and  the  "  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  "  be  preserved  to  those  who  need  them. 
Individual  charity,  applied  to  individual 
cases,  from  the  less  imperious  claims  of  friend- 
ship down  to  the  urgent  demands  of  necessity, 
may  anticipate  and  thus  avert  much  suffering. 

In  making  the  foregoing  suggestions,  it  is 
quite  apropos  to  add  a  few  words  on  a  topic 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  columns,  viz. : 
that  the  most  effective  benevolence  or  charity, 
is  that  which  discriminates.  Four- fifths  of 
the  importunate  street  beggars  and  back  gate 
supplicants  are  either  unworthy,  or  out-and- 
out  imposters,  who  sell  for  liquor  what  they 
extort  by  whining  deception,  or  who  waste  it 
in  some  other  way.  The  clothes  and  money 
and  food  ,they  carry  off  to  buy  drams  with  in 
the  low  dens  and  haunts  of  such  professional 
beggars,  would  do  vast  amounts  of  good,  if 
given  to  none  but  the  worthy  poor,  or  were 
handed  over  to  the  well-known  benevolent 
organizations,  whose  constant  experience  and 
conscientious  inquiries  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who  ought  to  be  helped 
and  these  who  should  not.  There  is  as  much 
wasted  in  Philadelphia,  every  winter,  as  w©uld 
support  all  the  meritorious  poor,  if  what  is 
intended  by  the  donors  as  charity,  were  given 
out  systematically  for  distribution. 

There  is  another  point.  Winter  is  the 
season  when  employment  in  the  usual  ways  is 
slack — many  people  are  "  out  of  work,"  and 
for  this  reason  there  is  a  good  deal  of  priva- 
tion that  remains  comparatively  unknown. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  made  the  subject  of 
some  thought  and  study  how  this  periodical 
scantiness  of  employment  can  be  corrected  by 
making  the  winter  season  the  season  for  such 
work  as  may  be  carried  on  within  doors  in 
the  way  of  repairs,  cleansing  and  general 
jobbing  about  houses,  stores,  buildings,  shops, 
factories,  &c.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  use- 
ful jobs  of  the  kind  referred  to  might  be  fur- 
nished in  the  winter  season  if  earnestly  sought 
for  by  those  willing  to  assist  the  needy,  and 
this  would  be  the  highest  kind  of  charity,  for 
it  gives  to  the  object  of  it  the  means  to  live, 
and  enables  the  man  or  woman  who  receives 
it  to  preserve  his  or  her  self-respect  by  earning 
the  money. — Public  Ledger. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thou  hast,  my  dear  friend,  been  so  much 
the  object  of  my  thoughts  for  two  weeks 
past,  that  I  feel  disposed  this  evening  to  tell 
thee  so.    But  why  this  frequency  of  mental 
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visits  I  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  sympathy 
with  thy  spirit  under  some  close  trial,  or  it 
may  arise  from  some  other  cause.  A  prophet 
formerly  felt  for  his  kind,  hospitable  friend 
when  she  was  in  trouble,  but  said  the  Lord 
had  hidden  from  him  the  cause  of  her  grief; 
yet  he  became  the  instrument  of  comfort  to 
her.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  what  an  unspeaka- 
ble blessing  is  the  unity  of  the  spirit  gracious- 
ly given  to  the  little  children  of  the  heavenly 
Father's  family !  A  few  intimate  friends 
with  whom  we  can  mingle  in  joy  and  in  sor- 
row, in  abounding  and  in  privation,  what  a 
treasure!  what  a  privilege  !  I  view  thee  as 
having  such  a  little  circle.  Prize  it,  my  dear 
friend.  I  had  once  such  a  precious  boon,  but 
time  and  the  hand  of  death  has  severed  those 
cords,  and  left  me  a  ]one  and  lonely  pilgrim 
in  the  evening  of  life.  My  flesh  and  my 
animal  powers  are  failing  ;  but  oh,  there  is  a 
Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  or 
a  sister.  Blessed  treasure  !  precious  privilege, 
to  lean  on  and  confide  in  such  a  friend !  May 
thy  mind  repose  on  this  unfailing  Friend  for 
counsel,  for  support,  for  comfort  and  conso- 
lation in  every  varied  trial,  and  in  every 
duty  opened  before  thee.  Ask  not  for  greater 
evidence  than  enough,  when  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  Divine  requiring,  and  yet  never 
move  nor  go  into  any  service  until  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  rectitude.  May  the 
Good  Shepherd  hold  thee  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand. 


My  thoughts  have  been  so  frequently 
turned  toward  thee  during  the  past  week, 
that  I  would  give  expression  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  my  heart,  if  I  had  language  at  com- 
mand. But  the  avenues  of  communication 
have  been  wholly  closed  for  some  time  past, 
aud  even  now  I  can  only  say  that  1  deeply 
feel  with  and  for  thee  in  the  late  close  trial. 
But  thou  knowest  where  to  look,  and  on 
whom  to  stay  thy  mind  for  consolation  and 
support.  How  immeasurably  different  from 
that  state  where  all  such  dependence  is 
wanting,  or  not  experienced  !  Ah  !  well  did 
an  experienced  apostle  say,  "  We  see  as  thro' 
a  glass  darkly,  aud  we  see  but  in  part,  and 
know  but  in  part."  And  yet  to  the  contrited, 
humble  soul,  there  is  a  language  in  affliction 
and  privation,  something  like  "  deep  calling 
unto  deep  "  at  the  sound  of  Heaven's  water- 
spouts. And  oh!  that  the  ears  of  all  were 
open  to  hear  the  calls  of  perfect  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  in  all  His  dispensations.  May  thy 
mind  be  kepi  steadfast  and  stayed  on  ilim 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 

I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tion tons  to  understand  why  we  are  afflioted, 
while  suffering  either  in  body  or  in  mind, 
since  the  prophet  has  said,  "  He  doth  not 


afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men."  But  it  may  be,  that  one  object  may 
be  to  induce  a  deep  inward  search  and  a 
more  humble  inquiry  and  waiting  in  submis- 
sion as  at  the  Father's  footstool.  But  I  often 
have  to  own  that  His  ways  are  a  great  deep, 
and  what  people  call  His  moral  government 
far,  very  far  beyond  my  feeble  powers  to 
comprehend.  Yet  it  is  said :  "  The  spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of 
God."  There  is  also  such  a  state  as  that  of 
a  disciple  formerly,  to  whom  the  Master  said, 
"  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter."  Here  I  have  to  rest 
many  things  that  I  .meet  with  in  passing 
along  through  time*  in  humble'  confidence 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  doeth  right, 
and  that  what  we  call  His  dispensations  to  U3 
are  all  ordered  or  permitted  in  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness.  There  is  one  important  les- 
son, however,  that  is  difficult  sometimes  for 
us  to  attain  and  to  keep  in  possession,  and 
that  is,  to  let  patience  have  its  perfect  work 
in  us.  Now,  my  dear  daughter,  of  what  use 
can  it  be  to  thee  to  read  such  a  detail  of  my 
thoughts  and  views.  To  say  that  I  feel  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness  towards  thee  in  thy 
trials  and  sufferings  and  thirstings,  can  be  of 
little  use,  further  than  to  assure  thee  thou 
art  oft  remembered  with  interest,  and  with 
prayers  for  thy  preservation  in  steadfastness, 
faith  and  patience,  until  it  shall  be  said,  "  It 
is  enough."  But,  dear,  hast  thou  ever  found 
in  thy  own  experience  what  others  have  told 
us,  of  being  baptised  into  sufferings  on  ac- 
count of  others  ?  that  is,  as  George  Fox  a ...  . 
in  order  to  have  a  sense  of  all  conditions,  so 
as  to  be  qualified  to  speak  to  them.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 
Canst  thou  resolve  the  figures  into  substan- 
tial realities,  or  is  the  present  dispensation  of 
solemnity  as  "  a  sealed  book  ?"  Not  alto- 
gether surely,  when  thou  canst  say,  "  I  see 
His  arm  of  Mercy  extended  ;  His  ear  is  open 
to  my  cry."  Well,  here  red  in  quiet  confi- 
dence, and  adopt  the  language  and  conclu- 
sion of  one  formerly,  perhaps  the  deeply 
proved  aud  divinely  instructed  Job,  "  He 
knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,  and  when  ho 
hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold." 
I  have  been  reading  Sarah  L.  Qrubb's  Let- 
ters, and  more  than  once  I  find  her  when  ad- 
dressing a  very  tried  state,  referring  to  some 
of  George  Fox's  expressions.  "  Art  thou 
in  darkness  ?  heed  it  not,  or  it  will  increase 
upon  thee." 

Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and  leave 
behind  you  a  monument  of  virtue  that  the 
Storm  of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write  your 
name  in  kindness,  and  love,  and  mercy  on  the 
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hearts  of  thousands  you  may  come  in  contact 
with  year  by  year,  i  You  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. No !  your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be 
as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind  as 
the  stars  on  the  brow  on  the  evening.  Good 
deeds  will  shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven. — 
Chalmers. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  7,  1871. 

"  All  Hail,"  is  the  salutation  which  pre- 
sents with  the  most  kindly  emotions,  in  tak- 
ing up  the  pen  preparatory  to  sharing  with 
our  readers,  thoughts  connected  with  the 
advent  of  the  New  Year.  We  would  here 
express  the  earnest  desire  felt  for  our  friends 
wherever  scattered,  as  well  as  for  ourselves, 
that  in  the  going  out  of  the  Old,  and  the 
coming  in  of  the  New  Year,  there  may  be  an 
evidence  of  spiritual  growth  in  the  ability  to 
draw  "  nearer  and  still  nearer  "  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Universal  Father,  with  an  offer- 
ing upon  which  has  been  inscribed  by  a  con- 
secrated will,  "  Be  it  unto  me  according  to 
Thy  word."  Not  a  few  of  us,  in  retrospect 
may  feel  that  notwithstanding  the  concern  to 
be  faithful  in  the  labor  assigned  to  us,  we 
are  truly  but  "  unprofitable  servants."  Still 
if  there  is  a  consciousness,  that  what  could 
be  done,  we  have  done,  the  unhappiness  con- 
sequent upon  disobedience  or  neglect  will  not 
be  ours. 

If  led  by  the  "  good  spirit "  we  shall  cer- 
tainly escape  the  pitfalls  which  await  the 
unwary;  and  if  we  faint  not,  shall  in  "due 
time  "  arrive  at  an  altitude  radiant  with  the 
light  that  shines  upon  the  just  man's  path, 
and  enables  him  to  tread  in  safety  even  the 
rugged  way.  Those  who  are  in  and  beyond 
the  meridian  of  life,  realize  more  fully  than 
in  their  youth,  that  the  years  are  short  and 
that  "  there  is  no  time  to  be  idle."  Great  as 
appears  the  work  before  us,  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  axiom,  to  "  do  the  duty  which 
lies  nearest,"  those  which  follow  are  the  more 
clearly  perceived,  and  all  may  be  accom- 
plished in  conformity  with  the  "  divine  will." 
Life  has  its  sorrows  as  well  as  its  pleasures, 
but  shall  we  not  upon  examintion  find  that 
the  evils  which  afflict  humanity  are  less  in 
proportion  to  the  happiness  which  exists  ? 


The  sorrows  which  are  permitted  to  over-  |U: 

shadow  our  brightest  hopes,  may  be  found,  jjT 
as  the  dark  drapery  is  lifted,  to  conceal  more 
enduring  joys.    Experience  teaches  that  the 

passive  virtues  are  as  needful  to  perfect  the  5 

character  as  the  more  active.    We  applaud  ■  jB 

energy,  and  look  upon  indolence  with  a  feel-  j  Mo 

ing  akin  to  contempt,  but  let  us  not  under-  «, 

rate  the  exercise  of  a  quiet,  patient  endur-  an 

ance  of  a  life  debarred  the  privilege  of  ac-  ^ 

tive  employment.  There  may  be  as  great  a  Br 
reward  in  bearing  resignedly  the  privations 

caused  by  a  lack  of  health  or  ability  to  en-  J 

gage  in  active  life,  as  in  doing  what  may  £ 

seem  to  be  a  greater  good.  Is  it  not  much  f 
easier  to  act  than  to  wait  ?  A  word  of  en- 
couragement we  would  extend  to  those  who 
from  any  cause  are  disabled  from  entering 
the  field  of  public  labor,  who  are  forbidden 
the  indulgence  of  "  going  about "  to  aid  their 
fellow  men,  and  who  are  brought  into  the 

daily  exercise  of  a  patient  endurance  of  a  \ 

position  in  which  they  conclude  they  can  be  h 

of  no  use  in  the  world.  ^ 

From  the  abode  of  the  sufferer,  there  has  J. 

gone  out,  not  unfrequently,  a  power  which  J 

has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  care-worn  spirit  h 

that  has  had  to  battle  with  the  varied  beset-  p' 
ments  of  a  busy  world.    Patient  endurance 

of  suffering  and  trials,  a  steadfast  love  of 

...  JI 
goodness  and  a  trust  in  divine  regard,  may  f 

not  only  exert  an  influence  over  others,  but  (i 
may  be  the  means  of  laying  up  "  treasures  in 
heaven  "  for  those,  who  perhaps  unconscious- 
ly to  themselves,  have  performed  their  mis- 
sion on  earth  to  the  honor  of  Him  who  ap-  ^ 
portions  his  work  in  accordance  with  His  jt 
infinite  wisdom  and  power,  and  who  ever  J 
awards  to  the  laborer  his  just  reward. 

We  accord  with  the  sentiment  that  '*  the  & 
real  evils  of  life  are  those  of  our  own  making.  f 
When  we  forfeit  our  sense  of  right,  stifle  our  tt 
best  emotions,  or  ignore  the  voice  of  con-  * 
science,  then  it  is  that  we  suffer  the  worst 
thing  that  can  befall  us — moral  deterioration; 
then  it  is  that  we  truly  deserve  to  be  pitied, 
for  we  have  then  voluntarily  spurned  the 
purest  joy  of  which  our  natures  are  capable, 
that  of  an  approving  conscience." 

MARRIED. 

HARRY— COALE.— On  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1870,  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  Thomas,  under  the 
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care  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  James  Harry, 
of  York  County,  Pa.,  to  Lydia  T.  Coale,  of  Lancas 
ter  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

B  ARNARD.— On  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1870, 
Amie  J.,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  H.  Barnard, 
in  the  18th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Fallowfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

SELLERS. — On  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month,  1870, 
Mary  F.,  wife  of  William  Sellers,  of  Philadelphia., 
and  daughter  of  Zeba  Ferris,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

HAINES. — On  the  16th  of  Ninth  month,  1870, 
Mark  Haines,  aged  65  years ;  a  member  of  Little 
Britain  Monthly  Meeting. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation 
of  the  Freedmen  have  received  since  5th  month, 


1870. 

From  Friends  of  Pennsgrove,  $    8  65 

"       "    New  Garden,  4  00 

"       "    Mill  Creek,  10  00 

"       "•  London  Grove,  2  00 

"    Mt.  Holly,  7  50 

"       "    Makefield,  5  00 

"  "  Abington,  3  00 
i:  "  Philada.,  per  T.  E  Chapman,  20  00 
"  "  Philada.,  per  Chas.  Evans,  38  00 
"       "    Phila.,  perS.  K.  Gillingham,  105  00 

Robert  Mosher,  2  00 

Samuel  Jeanes,  100  00 

Esther  S.  Justice,  10  00 

Thomas  Woodnatt,  Richmond,  Ind.,  20  00 

A.  S.  Truman,  10  00 

J.  Bacon,  25  00 

Joel  J.  Bailey,  5  00 

Wm.  D.  Jones,  5  00 

Chas.  W.  Pierce,  10  00 

Penna.  Abolition  Society,  100  00 


$490  15 

Also  clothing,  books,  &c,  from  Jane  Hall,  Ellen 
M.  Childs,  Philena  Heald,  Mary  Beans,  George 
Miller,  Hannah  L.  Stickney,  Friends'  Tract  Asso- 
ciation. Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.,  1871.  30  N.  3d  St. 


FIRST-DAT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  will  hold  i's  next  meeting  at  Race 
St.  Meeting  house,  on  Seventh  -day  morning,  1st 
mo.  14th,  1871,  at  10  o'clock,  to  which  all  First- 
day  Schools  and  similar  organizations  within  its 
limits  are  desired  to  send  delegates.  Also  commu- 
nications and  reports,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  manner  of  teaching  and  conducting  classes,  as 
it  is  proposed  to  occupy  part  of  the  sessions  with 
the  consideration  thereof.  The  following  question 
was  referred  by  the  last  meeting  ;  essays  thereon 
are  invited,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Clerk,  717 
Willow  St.,  Philadelphia: 

"Is  it  best  to  accept  the  willing  services  of  ear- 
nest-hearted but  inexperienced  young  teachers,  or 
let  our  Schools  suffer  because  we  have  not  com- 
petent persons  who  feel  called  to  tbe  work  ? 

All  interested  are  invited  to  attend." 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  ")  ni  , 
Emma  WoBRBLL,        /  Uerks' 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  place 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  13th,  at  7£  o'clock,  and  on 
Seventh- day  morning  at  8  o'clook. 

Deborah  Comly,  Clerk. 


LECTURE. 

William  Canby  Biddle  will  lecture  before  Friends' 
Social  Lyceum,  on  Third-day  evening  next,  the  10th 
inst.,  on  his  Tour  through  the  East.  Lyceum  com- 
mences at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 


friends'  library. 
The  Committee  of  management  will  meet  Fourth- 
day  evening,  1st  mo.  11th,  at  8  o'clock. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  on  Race  St.,  on  Seventh- 
day  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  at  7§  o'clock. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


Words  are  little  things,  but  they  sometimes 
strike  hard.  We  wield  them  so  easily  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  their  hidden  power. 
Fitly  spoken,  they  fall  like  the  sunshine,  the 
dew,  and  the  fertilizing  rain ;  but  when  un- 
fitly, like  the  frost,  the  hail,  and  the  desolating 
tempest. 

THE  MANNA  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

BY  JOHN  KEAST  LORD,  NATURALIST  TO  THE  EGYPTIAN 
EXPLORATION  EXPEDITION. 

As  I  tramped  along  over  the  sandy  waste, 
I  eame  into  a  grove  of  tamarisk-trees.  The 
trees  completely  occupied  the  entire  width  of 
the  wady,  and  extended  for  quite  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  a  direct  line.  Some  of  these  tama- 
risks evidenced  a  great  age:  their  oddly 
shaped  trunks  and  branches,  twisted  and  con- 
torted into  all  kinds  of  quaint  forms,  might 
have  been  growing  in  the  dry  sand,  for  any- 
thing one  may  infer  to  the  contrary,  for  an 
indefinite  space  of  time.  So  closely,  in  many 
instances  1  particularly  noticed,  are  these 
gnarled  boughs  twisted  and  entwined  to- 
gether, that  they  formed  very  admirable 
ready-made  tents,  a  provision  the  Bedouins 
have  taken  advantage  of,  for  I  saw  several 
of  these  arbors  which  had  been  made  to  do 
duty  as  residences  for  Arab  families.  This 
grove  of  tamarisk-trees  presented  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  had  by 
good  fortune  come  upon  it  just  at  the  very 
time  the  manna  was  forming. 

As  manna  was  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent maintained  them  during  a  long  period  of 
their  sojourn  in  the  inhospitable  desert,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  if  I  give 
a  short  description  of  the  Sinaitio  manna  as 
1  -aw  it  at  the  tamarisk-grove,    The  tama* 

risk,  or  t:irfa-tree  of  the  Bedouiofi     /'  . 
vumnifcra),  which   is  said  to  produce  the 
manna  of  Scripture,  is  not  universally  found 
distributed  over  the  Sinailie  peninsula.  Very 
seldom  did  I  meet  with  it  in  the  eastern  por- 
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tion  ;  i) either  does  it  flourish  at  great  alti- 
tudes ;  hence  one  cannot  call  it  plentiful  in 
these  modern  days.  I  noticed  it  to  grow  in 
he  greatest  quantity  in  Wadies  Feiran,  Gha- 
randel,  and  Sheik. 

It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
hypothesis  that  the  manna  produced  from  the 
tamarisk  and  that  spoken  of  in  the  Mosaic 
history  are  one  and  the  same  is  not  by  any 
means  of  modern  origin.  It  is  so  stated  by 
Josephus,  and  it  is  a  belief  that  has  always 
been  most  tenaciously  clung  to  by  the  Greek 
Church,  as  represented  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine  at  Jebel  Mousa ;  and  I  have  at 
this  very  time  a  small  tin  canister  of  manna 
given  me  by  the  superior  of  the  convent  as 
being  exactly  the  same  description  of  manna 
that  so  miraculously  sustained  the  Israelites. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  production  of 
the  manna  has  led  me  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion, although  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood I  speak  with  all  deference  and  regard 
for  ancient  tradition.  It  seems  to  me  utterly 
at  variance  with  one's  common  sense  and 
reason  to  believe  that  a  sweet  honey -like  fluid 
exuding  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  (some  per- 
sons maintain  that  it  is  produced  by  an 
insect),  and  falling  after  a  time  in  a  thick- 
ened and  adhesive  condition  upon  the  ground, 
can  have  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the 
manna  as  described  in  Holy  Writ.  "And 
when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night, 
the  manna  fell  upon  it."  (Numb.  xi.  9.) 
"  When  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold, 
upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  there  lay  a 
small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar  frost, 
on  the  ground."  (Ex.  xvi.  14.)  "And  it 
was  like  coriander  seed,  white  ;  and  the  taste 
of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey." 
(Ex.  xvi.  31.)  We  are  further  told  that  it 
was  gathered  and  ground  "in  mills,"  "beat 
up  in  mortars,"  "baked  in  pans,"  and  "made 
into  cakes,  and  the  taste  thereof  was  as  the 
taste  of  fresh  oil."  I  very  much  question 
whether  the  entire  quantity  of  manna  pro 
duced  at  this  time  upon  all  the  tamarisk  trees 
on  the  peninsula,  if  it  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether, would  support  or  maintain  an  able- 
bodied  man  for  the  space  of  four  months,  or 
at  any  rate  for  half  a  year,  to  say  the  best  of 
it.  Supposing  the  "  tarfa"- trees  to  have  been 
very  much  more  plentiful  at  one  time  than 
they  are  at  present  on  the  peninsula,  then  it 
seems  equally  impossible  to  imagine  that  any 
natural  yield  of  the  manna  could  have  been 
sufficient  to  support  six  hundred  thousand 
men.  I  think  the  only  conclusion  we  can  ar- 
rive at  is  that  a  special  supply  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  food  we  designate  manna 
was  sent  at  the  time  it  was  needed  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it  was  not 
the   natural   produce  of  the  tamarisk,  or  ] 


"  tarfa"-trees,  as  we  find  it  exuded  at  the 
present  day. 

The  monks  at  the  convent  send  out  the 
Arab  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 
convent  every  year  at  the  proper  season  to 
collect  the  manna  from  the  "tarfa"-trees.  As 
I  observed  the  manna  upon  the  "tarfa"-trees, 
it  resembled  thick  whitish  honey  that  col- 
lected slowly  until  it  formed  a  small  drop  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  round  the  ter- 
minal buds  upon  the  branches ;  in  this  con- 
dition, overflowing  as  it  were  its  cup,  it  drop- 
ped upon  the  ground,  or  more  often  upon  the 
stratum  of  dried  tamarisk  leaves  that  always 
forms  beneath  the  trees.  When  it  has  re- 
mained a  short  time  upon  the  ground,  it 
assumes  a  white  opaque  look,  and  becomes 
much  more  firm  in  consistence,  and  in  this 
condition  the  manna-gatherers  collect  it.  Up- 
on nearly  every  branch  from  whence  manna 
is  exuding,  minute  insects  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  insect  is  {Coccus  manniparus)  an 
elliptical  wax-colored  cochineal,  "Kermes" 
about  three  lines  in  length. 

Now  it  is  an  open  question  whether  this 
tiny  insect  is  the  actual  means  of  causing  the 
"  tarfa"-trees  to  throw  out  this  saccharine  ex- 
udation, or  whether  its  almost  invariable 
presence  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  attraction 
of  the  sweet  juice  it  so  greedily  sucks  in.  I 
certainly  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter 
opinion.  The  coccus  was,  I  observed,  always 
near,  but  never  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  or  ac- 
tually upon  the  very  spot  on  a  bud  from 
whence  the  manna  was  exuding  ;  and  I  very 
much  doubt  the  possibility  of  so  minute  an 
insect  inflicting  a  wound  or  wounds  in  the 
tough  bark  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cause 
the  outflow  of  the  saccharine  material  call- 
ed manna.  To  the  palate  this  material  is 
intensely  sweet,  but  it  has  a  kind  of  aromatic 
smack,  to  me  most  nauseous. 

It  was  very  nearly  sunset  ere  I  reached  the 
end  of  Wady-esh-Sheik,  where  it  may  be 
said  to  join  or  be  continuous  with  Wady-er- 
Rahah.  No  traces  of  camels  or  attendants 
could  I  see,  and  my  mind  was  somewhat 
troubled  lest  I  had  passed  them  whilst  en- 
camped in  some  of  the  deep  water- courses 
that  everywhere  here  intersect  the  hills  on 
either  side  the  wady.  Never  do  I  re- 
member experiencing  a  feeling  of  such  utter 
loneliness  and  miserable  insignificance  as 
came  over  me  as  I  scanned  the  long  vista 
ahead  and  to  my  right ;  not  a  human  being 
could  I  discern,  nor  any  trace  of  life,  for  that 
matter,  except  about  six  or  seven  huge  white- 
and-black  vultures,  that  soared  lazily  over- 
head as  though  only  biding  their  time  to  pick 
my  bones.  Piles  of  mountains  seemed  to 
shut  me  in  on  every  side ;  and  I  could  see 
no  other  chance  in  store  for  me  than  that  of 
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patiently  bearing  hunger   and   thirst,  and 
sleeping  as  best  I  could  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness.  But,  like  Crusoe,  I  came  suddenly  upon 
footprints  in  the  sand,  and  following  them 
i  carefully,  they  bore  toward  what  in  the  dim 
! evening  light  seemed  merely  a  cleft  in  the 
j  rocks,  but  which  on  a  nearer  acquaintance 
'[proved  to  be  a  narrow  opening  that  let  round 
Ithe  base  of  an  isolated  hill.    My  heart  began 
jito  beat  hopefully  ;  I  felt  sure  the  camel  train 

■  had  passed  the  base  of  this  hill  ;  and  I  was 

■  right,  for  as  I  rounded  it,  I  could  hardly 

■  credit  the  evidence  of  senses,  so  suddenly 

■  changed  the  scene.  Close  to  me  was  our 
a  camp ;  the  white  tents  showing  out  like 
jlghosts  of  the  departed  against  the  black  line 

■  of  rocks  behind  them.  Near  the  encarap- 
Iment,  circles  of  Bedouins,  guarded  by  the  re- 
I  cum  bent  camels,  resembled  bands  of  swarthy 
■brigands,  resting   after   a   predatory  raid. 

■  While  looking  along  the  narrow  wady  where- 
lin  I  stood,  the  grand  old  convent  of  St. 

■  Catherine  completely  occupied  and  blocked 

■  up  the  higher  end  of  it,  suggesting  the  idea 

■  of  some  weird  and  wondrous  enchantment, 
■rather  than  a  scene  actual  and  real.  I  was 
■truly  glad  and  thankful  that  I  had  found  our 
■cam ping-ground  ;  and  when  refreshed  by  a 

■  good  repast,  washed  down  with  deliciously 
[cold  water,  I  slept  in  the  cooler  air  breathed 
I  at  this  greater  altitude,  as  only  the  thoroughly 
[  weary  and  exhausted  can  sleep. 

We  had  scarcely  completed  our  morning's 
■repast  when  the  dragoman  announced  the 
approach  of  some  of  the  monks  from  the  con- 
vent. We  could  descry  a  small  procession 
coming  slowly  down  the  wady,  headed  by 
'three  monks  most  conspicuous  in  the  fore- 
ground by  contrast  of  their  odd  costume  with 
ithe  white,  flowing  drapery  of  the  bodyguard 
of  sheiks  by  whom  they  were  escorted. 

Receiving  them  at  the  door  of  our  tent,  we 
shook  hands,  invited  them  to  enter,  and  gave 
!thera  seats,  the  Bedouins,  as  many  as  could 
wedge  themselves  in,  squatting  cross-legged 
upon  the  ground.  Pipes  and  coffee  were  very 
•soon  discussed,  and  then  the  object  of  the 
visit  was  made  known.  It  was  to  offer  us 
apartments  in  the  convent  if  we  felt  disposed 
j  to  accept  them,  but  we  knew  from  previous 
[.information  that  such  accommodation  meant 
an  enormous  "  bakshish"  to  the  holy  fathers 
whenever  we  left,  so  we  at  once  politely  de- 
I  dined  the  offer,  stating  as  a  reason  that  we 
preferred  living  in  our  own  tents.  This  set- 
tled, we  were  invited  to  visit  the  convent 
about  mid-day,  an  invitation  I  need  hardly 
observe  we  readily  said  yes  to. 

The  monks  who  had  walked  down  to  see  us 
were  certainly  remarkable  looking  persons. 
The  acting  superior  was  a  short  podgy  man, 
but  so  pale  as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  no  i 
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blood  flowed  through  his  blood-vessek.  His 
hair,  jet  black,  was  as  long  as  that  of  a 
woman,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of 
having  it  dangling  over  his  shoulders  and 
down  his  back,  it  was  twisted  into  a  huge 
knob  and  fastened  near  the  crown  of  the 
head.  His  costume  consisted  of  a  figured  cot- 
ton garment  made  like  a  night-shirt,  which 
reached  to  his  insteps,  but  was  fastened 
tightly  round  the  waist  with  a  leather  girdle, 
from  which  depended  an  immense  rosary  of 
black  beads  and  a  cross.  Balanced  on  the 
chignon  rather  than  worn  on  the  head  was  a 
square  black  kind  of  cap,  whilst  his  feet,  guilt- 
less of  socks,  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  ex- 
tremely shabby  shoes.  A  black  cassock,  fast- 
ened at  the  throat  and  without  any  sleeves, 
was  worn  loosely  over  the  costume  I  have 
described.  The  three  were  habited  alike,  ex- 
cept that  the  pattern  and  color  of  the  inner 
dress  differed.  One  of  the  three  I  at  once 
recognized  as  being  the  monk  who  had  visited 
us  at  Wady  Ghenneh,  and  who  so  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  the  figure  in  the  frontispiece 
to  Zadkiel's  Almanac.  He  would  have  made 
an  admirable  "Old  Time,"  if  he  had  been 
provided  with  an  hour-glass  and  scythe.  The 
third  monk  making  up  the  deputation  was 
not  conspicuous  for  anything  in  particular, 
save  being,  if  such  were  possible,  more  be- 
grimed with  dirt  than  his  companions.  Clean- 
liness is  most  assuredly  not  one  of  the  virtues 
practised  by  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine. —  The  Leisure  Hour. 


This  life  is  like  an  inn,  in  which  the  soul 
spends  a  few  moments  on  its  journey. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REPORT 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Friends 
on  Indian  Affairs,  held  Twelfth  month  \KMh- 
1870. 

At  a  Convention  of  Delegates,  appointed 
by  the  Committees  on  Indian  Concerns  be, 
longing  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Gen- 
nessee  and  Indiana,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Meeting  house  on  Race  Street,  12th 
month  10th,  1870,  William  Doraey,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  appointed  (Secretary,  and 
Samuel  Townsend,  of  Baltimore,  Assistant 
Secretary,. 

The  Delegates  were  as  follows.  They  pre- 
sented Minutes  of  their  appointment,  and 
were  all  present  except  live;  for  the  absence 
of  some  of  these,  reasons  were  given  : — 

Philadelphia.  —  John  Snundors,  Dillwyn 
Parrish,  Henry  W.  Rule  wry,  Wm.  Dorsoy 
Clement  Riddle,  David  Petitt,  Martha  Dodg- 
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sou,  Deborah  F.  Wharton,  Mary  S.  Lippin- 
cott,  Sarah  Hoopes,  Elizabeth  W.  Lippincott, 
Margaretta  Walton. 

New  York. — Samuel  Willets,  William  H. 
Macy,  Thomas  Foulke,  Margaret  G.  Corlies 
and  Hannah  W.  Haydock. 

Baltimore.  —  B.  Rush  R@berts,  Rebecca 
Turner,  Mary  G.  Moore,  Richard  T.  Bentley 
and  Samuel  Townsend. 

Gennessee. — John  Searing.  | 

Indiana. — Aaron  Wright  and  Wm.  Parry. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the 
Committee  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  dated 
Twelfth  month  13th,  1870,  expressing  their 
unity  with  a  more  permanent  organization  of 
the  Committees  on  Indian  Concerns  of  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  confiding  the  subject 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Delegates  in  attend- 
ance, but  excusing  themselves  from  being 
present.  It  also  states  their  entire  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  work,  and  that  they  have  appointed 
Joseph  Mead,  of  Loydsville,  Belmont  Co., 
Ohio,  Samuel  Tomlinson,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  and  Eli  Garretson,  of 
Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  their  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  correspondents. 

To  nominate  two  Friends  to  serve  this  con- 
vention as  now  organized,  as  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Secretary,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Communications  from  Superintendent  Sam- 
uel M.  Janney  and  some  of  our  Agents,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
Committees  through  their  correspondents, 
and  forwarded  by  said  Committees  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body,  were  read,  which 
conveyed  important  information  as  to  the 
most  desirable  method  of  advancing  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Indians  assigned  to  us  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
northern  Superintendency. 

The  success  that  has  thus  far  crowned  our 
exertions  in  their  behalf,  is  cause  for  thank- 
fulness, and  affords  strong  grounds  for  hope 
that  if  our  views  are  sustained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  may  be  the  means  under  Provi- 
dence of  their  more  rapid  progress  toward  the 
desired  end.  Friends'  administration  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  William 
Parry,  from  Indiana,  gave  an  encouraging 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Omahas, 
from  information  recently  received  from 
Agent  Edward  Painter.  The  most  promi- 
nent subjects  embraced  in  the  document  re- 
ferred to  were  as  follows  : — 

A  copy  of  a  Memorial  signed  by  Superin- 
tendent Janney  and  all  his  Agents,  addressed 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in 


relation  to  the  sale  of  certain  portions  of 
land  in  the  Indian  Reservations  in  the  North- 
ern Superintendency,  at  their  fair  market 
value,  which  would  afford  them  ample  means, 
without  calling  upon  the  Government  for* 
pecuniary  aid,  to  carry  on  their  work  of  In-i 
dian  civilization. 

A  copy  of  a  Memorial  signed  by  46  chiefs,  | 
police  and  head  men  of  the  Omahas,  wit- j 
nessed   by   Superintendent  Janney,  Agent 
Painter  and  the  United  States  Interpreter, 
Laru  Saunsoci,   confirming  the  views   ex-  j 
pressed  in  the  Memorial  of  the  Superintend- 
ent  and  Agents. 

Samuel  M.  Janney 's  letter  dated  Twelfth  if 
month  5th,  1870,  says,  "Since  my  letter  of i 
Tenth  month  20th,  no  change  of  any  impor-i| 
tance  has  taken  place,  nor  is  there  any  cause  j 
for  discouragement,  provided  funds  can  beJ 
obtained  to  carry  on  the  work  we  have  be- 
gun.  To  settle  the  Indians  in  their  allot-fll 
ments  of  land,  to  assist  them  in  building  |; 
houses,  Lo  break  the  prairie  sod  and  fence  elm 
lot  for  each  family,  to  purchase  implementsjl 
and  live  stock,  and  to  establish  Industrial|| 
and  other  schools,  will  require  a  large  amount!! 
of  funds. 

"  The  appropriation  of  $30,000  made  for 
these  purposes  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, « 
has  enabled  us  to  make  a  beginning,  and  will  I 
be  very  beneficial. 

"In  my  first  annual  Report  to  the  Cona-jH 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  recommended  t 
that  a  part  of  some  of  the  Indian  reservations, 
should  be  sold  at  fair  market  value,  and  with 
the  Indians'  consent,  in  order  to  improve  the 
residue  and  to  promote  their  civilization. 

"  In  my  report  this  year,  I  have  againi 
urged  the  same  measure,  and  stated  that  some* 
of  the  tribes  have  expressed  their  desire  for 
its  accomplishment." 

He  further  intimates  that  "  were  these 
views  sustained  by  the  Government,  it  would 
render  impossible  the  ratification  of  the  un-i 
just  treaty  made  in  the  winter  of  1869,  by 
which  the  lands  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  werei 
to  be  ceded  to  the  Government  at  one-fourthl 
their  value,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  railroadt 
companies. 

"  The  Otoe  and  Missouri  tribes  made  at 
similar  treaty  in  the  winter  of  1869,  ceding) 
a  large  portion  of  their  lands  to  the  Govern-, 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  a  railroad  company, 
at  $1.25  per  acre,  which  has  not  been  rati-t 
fied,  and  the  Indians  are  not  satisfied  with  it-< 
The  land  is  worth  from  four  to  eight  dollars 
per  acre.    These  Indians  have  become  so  ful-i 
ly  imbued  with  a  desire  for  civilization,  thaw 
last  month    they  requested    me   to   retain jl 
$1500  for  this  purpose  from  their  scanty  an>l 
nuity." 

On  the  Iowa  Reservation  there  are  coafl 
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!  mines  already  leased,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
|  profit  to  the  Indians  and  the  lessees.  He 
says,  "  I  have  transmitted  to  the  Department 
a  standing  offer  which  they  have  made  of 
$7.50  per  acre,  for  the  whole  of  that  reserva- 
tion, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  plea  left 
i  for  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  1869, 
which  allows  only  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  same 
property."  SSI 
A  copy  of  a  Memorial  to  the  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs  from  the  Winnebagoes, 
urgently  protesting   against  the   claim  of 
Charles  Hillex  and  Gen.  Sanborn  for  a  com- 
mission on  the  sum  of  $232,345.90,  recently 
refunded  by  Government  to  the  tribe  for  ex- 
penses charged  against  them  for  their  remov- 
al from  Minnesota.    The  original  Memorial 
is  signed  by  91  Winnebagoes,  and  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
1  .A-fif^tirs        ^*       *^       *^       ^     *^       ^  *^ 
j     After  weighty  deliberation  it  was  concluded 
to  appoint  a  committee  representing  the  six 
I  Yearly  Meetings,  to  whose  watchful  care  the 
important  matter  contained  in  the  documents 
I  submitted  to  us  should  be  referred,  whose 
I  duty  it  shall  be  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  in- 
J  fluence  of  the  Government  in  support  of  the 

I  views  so  clearly  presented  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  to  grant  the  requests  of  the  In- 

II  dians  addressed  to  the  Department  through 
I  the  agents  with  his  approval,  all  of  which  ap- 

j  pear  essential  to  the  successful  issue  of  our 
labors  in  this  interesting  concern. 

All  questions  which  may  arise,  requiring 
j  the  joint  action  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  shall 
be  submitted  to  said  Committee  for  its  judg- 
j;  ment  and  attention. 

It  is  understood  that  this  arrangement 
;  shall  not  interfere  with  the  management  of 
J  the  several  Agencies  as  heretofore,  by  the 
i  Committees  of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings 
I  to  whom  they  have  been  alloted. 
I  This  division  of  labor  has  worked  well, 
tl  and  we  desire  its  continuance. 

The  nomination  of  Friends  to  constitute 
I  said  committee,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
I  tee  on  Secretaries.  Then  adjourned  to  73 
:l  o'clock  this  evening. 

Evening. — The  Convention  met  pursuant 

I  to  adjournment.    The  Committee  on  nomina- 
tions made  the  following  report,  which  was 

II  read  and  united  with,  and  the  Friends  there- 
I  in  named  were  accordingly  appointed  : 

j      For  Secretary,  Wm.  H.  Macy,  of  New  York ;  As- 

I  aistant  Secretary,  Wm.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia. 

J  Executive  Committee : 

fj  Benjamin  Hallo  well,  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland. 

1  Samuel  Townsend,  47  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

j  B.  Rush  Roberts,  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland. 

I  Richard  T.  Bently,        "  M 

]  Wm.  Dorsey,  923  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Dillwyn  Parrish,  1017  Cherry  St.,  " 

John  Saunders,  34  N.  Fourth  St.,  " 


Wm.  H.  Macy,  40  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 
Samuel  Willets,  303  Pearl  St.,  " 
Thomas  Foulke,  52  West  38th  St.,  " 
Wm.  Parry,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
John  Searing,  Poplar  Ridge  Post  Office,  New  York. 
John  J.  Cornell  Mendon  Centre  P.  O.,  " 
Samuel  S.  Tomliuson,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  Co 
Ohio. 

Mary'Gr.  Moore,  Fallston,  Harford  Co.,  Maryland. 
Mary  L.  Roberts,  Sandy  Spring,  « 
Deborah  F.  Wharton,  336  Spruce  St.,  Philada. 
Sarah  Hoopes,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 
Hannah  W.  Haydock,  212  East  12th  St.,  N.  York. 
Margaret  G.  Corlies,  31  East  30th  St.,  " 
Mary  W.  Wright,  Springboro,  Ohio. 
Phoebe  W.  Cornell,  Mendon  Centre  P.  O.,  N.  York 
Ruth  Cope,  Short  Creek  P.  O.,  Harrison  Co.  Ohio. 

The  Convention  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Secretary. 

William  Dorsey,  Secretary. 


INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 

Even  in  the  busiest  town,  and  amid  the 
most  absorbing  pursuits,  the  hearts  of  men 
turn  with  an  instinctive  homage  towards 
those  who  have  brought  down  and  illustrated 
in  their  lives  the  purest  precepts  of  our 
faith.  The  man  who  lives  in  accordance 
with  them,  who  carries  them  with  him  wher- 
ever he  goes,  in  meekness  and  simplicity, 
bears  also  with  him  a  weight  of  authoritv 
which  silently  disarms  the  shallow  reasoning 
of  Sadducean  selfishness  and  unbelief. 

The  life  of  a  true  woman  reveals  to  us 
sources  of  influence  which  the  world  can 
never  give.  She  may  be  endowed  with  a 
charm  of  personal  loveliness  which  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  her  virtues;  she  may 
have  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  position 
which  give  her  an  opportunity  that  all  can- 
not have  to  show  her  disinterested  regard  for 
others  ;  she  may  have  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  peculiarly  fit  her  to  be  the 
pride  and  joy  of  her  friends.  But  these  are 
not  the  secret  of  the  power  which  goes  from 
her,  through  which  she  creates  around  her  an 
atmosphere  of  gentle  benignant  affections, 
while  she  fills  each  day  the  perhaps  unac- 
knowledged and  unrecognized  offices  of  kind- 
ness that  make  her  home  a  centre  of  Chris- 
tian charities  and  graces.  Her  life  while  it 
is  with  us  is  a  perpetual  benison,  and  when 
she  is  not,  it  is  still  in  ever-widening  and 
deepening  circles,  diffusing  itself  through 
the  hearts  of  those  she  loved,  and  through 
the  community  in  which  she  lived.  There  is 
no  more  beneficent  or  powerful  iuflueuce 
than  the  living  presence,  or  when  that  is 
withdrawn,  the  silent  memory  of  those  who 
are  thus  the  dearest  exemplars  that  we  have 
known  of  the  spirit  and  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
— Dr.  MorUon. 
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PoivTKAIT  OF  A  GrOOD  TEACHER.  

Though  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous 
'  He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteous  : 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign, 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  benign, 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  with  his  daily  care, 
The  love  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  twelve 
He  taught — but  first  he,  followed  it  himselve. 

—  Chaucer. 


A  STRIP  OF  BLUE. 


BY  LUCY  LARCOM. 


I  do  not  own  an  inch  of  land, 

But  all  I  see  is  mine — 
The  orchard  and  the  mowing- fields, 

The  lawns  and  gardens  fine. 
The  winds  my  tax  collectors  are, 

They  bring  me  tithes  divine, — 
Wild  scents  and  subtle  essences, 

A  tribute  rare  and  free  ; 
And,  more  magnificent  than  all, 

My  window  keeps  for  me 
A  glimpse  of  blue  immensity — 

A  little  strip  of  sea. 

Richer  am  I  than  he  who  owns 

Great  fleets  and  argosies  ; 
I  have  a  share  in  every  ship 

Won  by  the  inland  breexd, 
To  loiter  on  yon  airy  road 

Above  the  apple  trees. 
I  freight  them  with  my  untold  dreams, 

Each  bears  my  own  picked  crew  ; 
And  nobler  cargoes  wait  for  them 

Than  ever  India  knew, — 
My  ships  that  sail  into  the  East 

Across  that  outlet  blue. 

Sometimes  they  seem  like  living  shapes- 

The  people  of  the  sky,— 
Guests  in  white  raiment  coming  down 

From  Heaven,  which  is  close  by  ; 
I  call  them  by  familiar  names, 

As  one  by  one  draws  nigh. 
So  white,  so  light,  so  spirit -like, 

From  violet  mists  they  bloom  ! 
The  aching  wastes  of  the  unknown 

Are  half  reclaimed  from  gloom, 
Since  on  life's  hospitable  sea, 

All  souls  find  sailing-room. 

The  ocean  grows  a  weariness 

With  nothing  else  in  sight ; 
Its  east  and  west,  its  north  and  south, 

Spread  out  from  morn  to  night : 
We  miss  the  warm,  caressing  shore, 

Its  brooding  shade  and  light. 
A  part  is  greater  than  the  whole  ; 

By  hints  are  mysteries  told. 
The  fringes  of  eternity — 

God's  sweeping  garment-fold, 
In  that  bright  shred  of  glimmering  sea, 

I  reach  out  for,  and  hold. 

The  sails,  like  flakes  of  roseate  pearl, 

Float  in  upon  the  mist : 
The  waves  &re  broken  precious  stones — 

Sapphire  and  amethyst, 
Washed  from  celestial  basement  walls, 

By  suns  unsetting  kissed. 
Out  through  the  utmost  gates  of  space, 

Past  where  the  gray  stars  drift, 


To  the  widening  Infinite,  my  soul 

Glides  on,  a  vessel  swift ; 
Yet  loses  not  her  anchorage 

In  yonder  azure  rift. 
Here  sit  I,  as  a  little  child  ; 

The  threshold  of  God's  door 
Is  that  clear  band  of  chrysoprase  ; 

Now  the  vast  temple  floor, 
The  binding  glory  of  the  dome 

1  bow  my  head  before. 
Thy  universe,  0  God,  is  home, 

In  height  or  depth,  to  me  ; 
Yet  here  upon  Thy  footstool  green 

Content  am  I  to  be  ; 
Glad  when  is  opened  to  my  need 

Some  sea  like  glimpse  of  Thee. 

-—Atlantic  Monthly. 
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THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 

A  despatch  from  Susa  announces  that  the 
Alps  were  pierced  through  yesterday,  De- 
cember 27th,  and  that  the  workmen  from 
both  end«  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  joined  in 
congratulations  upon  the  completion  of  the 
great  work. 

The  "  eternal"  barrier  between  France 
and  Italy  has  at  last  been  overcome,  and  at 
this  moment  the  workmen  who  for  thirteen 
years  have  been  working  towards  each  other 
in  the  bowels  of  the  Alps  have  doubtless  met, 
and  with  such  familiarity  as  their  diverse 
languages  will  permit,  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  completion  of  their  more  than 
herculean  labor. 

The  Alps  have  been  crossed  even  with 
great  armies  since  the  days  of  Hannibal,  but 
the  undertaking  has  been  one  of  no  little  toil 
and  some  dagger.  In  1805.  the 'first  Napo- 
leon constructed  a  road  through  the  pass  of 
Mont  Cenis,  which  was  at  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion of  some  5,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  country.  This  was  thirty  miles  long 
and  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  7,000,000  francs.  It  served  for  many 
years  as  the  only  highway  between  France 
and  Italy ;  but  within  the  last  five  years  a 
railway  has  been  built  over  the  ridge,  upon 
which  a  steam  engine  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion slowty  drags  a  single  car.  The  idea  oft 
piercing  the  mountain,  and  gliding  from  one 
country  to  the  other  in  a  few  minutes'  time, 
was  first  broached  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  ridiculed  by 
that  large  class  of  persons  whose  conception 
of  what  can  be  done  is  formed  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  they  know  has  been  done. 
All  manner  of  difficulties  and  obstacles  were 
suggested,  and  declared  to  be  insuperable; 
but  the  projectors  believed  they  could  be  over- 
come. The  Governments  of  France  and  Ita* 
ly  were  applied  to  to  lend  their  assistance  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  stupendous  un- 
dertaking. The  feasibility  of  the  work  was 
argued  at  length  before  the  legislative  bodies 
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of  both  these  nations,  and  the  result  was  final- 
ly a  contract  for  the  work. 

The  route  chosen  was,  of  course,  the  short- 
est possible  line  through  the  vast  mountain 
range,  as  the  altitude  of  the  peaks  or  the 
general  ridge  made  no  difference  with  the 
work.  The  old  plan  of  sinking  shafts  from 
the  top  at  intervals,  and  working  from  one  to 
another,  was  pronounced  impracticable  from 
the  start,  and  a  continuous  boring  from  either 
end  was  determined  upon  as  the  only  meth- 
od of  proceeding,  the  workmen  being  supplied 
with  light  and  air  as  they  retreated  from  the 
cheerful  light  of  day  and  the  wholesome  at- 
mosphere of  the  outer  world.  The  place  was 
found  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  old  Mont 
Cenis  road,  where  a  tunnel  of  12,220  metres, 
or  a  little  less  than  eight  miles  in  length, 
would  pierce  tlie?  mountain  range  and  con 
nect  the  town  of  Fourneaux,  near  Modane, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  in  Savoy,  with  Bar- 
doneche,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dorariperia,  in 
Italy,  by  a  railroad,  over  which  a  train  of 
cars  of  any  desired  length  could  run  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Between  these  two  termini  the 
tunnel  passes  under  three  mountains,  of  con- 
siderable height  even  for  Alpine  peaks, 
known  as  the  Col  Frejus,  the  Grand  Vallon 
and  the  Col  de  la  Kone,  ranged  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  named  as  we  pass  from 
France  to  Italy.  The  central  summit  is  over 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  by  the 
©Id  method  of  sinking  shafts  it  would  have 
required  more  time  and  labor  to  bore  one  of 
these  than  has  been  taken  for  the  entire 
work. 

The  work  on  the  great  tunnel,  which  had 
been  talked  of  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
was  actually  begun  in  1857,  on  the  Italian 
side,  at  Bardonneche.  A  little  later  opera- 
tions were  begun  on  the  French  side,  at  Four- 
neaux. Mont  Cenis,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  is  seventeen  er  eighteen  miles  from  the 
French  entrance,  and  more  than  twenty  from 
the  Italian  entrance,  but  it  probably  enjoys 
the  honor  of  the  tunnel's  baptism  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  much  better  known  than  any 
of  the  summits  or  ranges  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  work  on  the  Italian  side  was  continued 
for  four  years,  when,  about  1,000  yards  hav- 
ing been  completed,  the  perforating  machines 
were  brought  into  requisition.  The  ordinary 
motive  power,  steam,  could  not  be  employed 
in  operating  these  machines,  as  steam  needs 
fire  for  its  generation,  and  fire  needs  air  for 
its  support.  After  long  deliberation  and 
countless  experiments,  compressed  air  was 
employed.  The  machine  is  composed  of  17 
or  18  iron  tubes,  in  which,  by  a  vibrating 
motion  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water, 
and  regulated  by  pistons  in  the  tubes,  the 
air  is  compressed  to  one-sixth  its  natural 


bulk.  This  when  released  exercises  an  ex- 
pansive force  equal  to  that  of  six  atmospheres. 
As  the  piston  ascends  it  forces  the  water  up, 
compressing  the  air  and  driving  it  into  a  res- 
ervoir ;  as  it  descends  a  valve  is  opened  near 
the  top,  through  which  the  air  rushes  into  the 
vacuum,  and  is  in  turn  compressed  and  forced 
into  the  reservoir.  From  the  reservoir  a 
large  iron  pipe  conveys  the  compressed  air 
into  the  tunnel.  Ten  of  these  perforators  were 
kept  constantly  at  work.  The  drills  working 
by  the  compressed  air  were  kept  constantly 
boring  the  rocks  at  the  rate  of  nine  feet  a 
day.  The  perforators  were  not  introduced 
into  the  tunnel  at  Fourneaux,  on  the  French 
side,  until  1863,  two  years  after  they  had  been 
in  use  on  the  Italian  side. 

The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  is  25  feet  wide 
and  as  many  in  height.  Daring  the  progress 
of  the  work  a  double  railway  track  ran  into 
the  tunnel,  carrying  the  implements  and  the 
stone  for  the  mason  work  and  bringing 
out  the  fragments  of  broken  and  blasted  rock. 
A  temporary  wooden  partition  divided  the 
tunnel  into  two  equal  galleries,  above  and  be- 
low ;  the  rarified  air  from  the  lower  gallery 
rising  and  passing  out  through  the  upper,  and 
fresh  air  coming  into  the  lower  to  supply  its 
place. 

For  some  time  after  the  work  was  begun, 
visitors  were  admitted  at  all  times  ;  but  as 
the  work  progressed  stricter  rules  were 
adopted,  and  permission  was  given  to  inspect 
the  work  only  on  two  fixed  days  of  the  month. 
The  visitor  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  director 
of  the  workmen',  who  gives  him  a  long  India 
rubber  coat  and  a  lighted  lamp  attached  to 
half-a-yard  of  wire,  and  with  these  they  set 
out  upon  their  journey. 

After  going  some  distance  the  patch  of  day- 
light furnished  by  the  entrance  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  darkness  seems  positively  tangi- 
ble. Ahead  through  the  blackest  glimmer  a 
number  of  lights,  and  the  rumbling  sounds  of 
the  wagons  carrying  the  debris  is  heard.  Then 
comes  a  dull,  heavy,  rumble,  echoing  and  re- 
echoing through  the  gallery,  and  seeming  to 
shake  the  mountain  from  base  to  summit.  It 
is  the  sound  of  an  explosion.  Oue  follows 
another  in  rapid  succession,  and  after  seven 
or  eight,  the  wooden  doors,  which  are  closed 
just  before  the  blast,  arc  thrown  open,  and 
clouds  of  yellow  smoke  come  pouring  through 
the  tunned  in  such  density  and  volume  as  to 
be  positively  painful.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tunnel  the  workmen  from  the 
Italian  side  had  bored  4]  miles  into  the 
mountain,  and  those,  from  the  French  side 
about  3  miles,  the  whole  distance  being  7  4-0 
miles. 

Four  miles  from  the  outer  world,  and  with 
more  than  a  mile  of  Alps  towering  above 
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their  heads,  the  visitors  find  the  men  and  ma- 
chines at  work.  The  drills  make  two  hun- 
dred revolutions  a  minute,  and  scatter  innu- 
merable sparks  of  fire  from  the  rock.  After 
about  ninety  holes,  three  feet  in  depth  and 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  bored, 
they  are  charged  with  powder  aud  tamped, 
when — the  miners  withdrawing  behind  the/ 
wooden  doors — the  slow  match  is  ignited,  and 
the  explosion  takes  place.  So  the  labor  has 
continued  without  interruption,  day  and 
night,  week  after  week,  including  Sundays, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year.  The 
workmen  were  divided  into  three  reliefs, 
eight  hours  being  given  to  labor  and  sixteen 
to  rest.  The  common  laborers  received  only 
three  francs  a  day,  and  the  skilled  but  five 
francs. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  work  innumerable  ac- 
cidents must  happen.  It  has  been  told  that 
more  than  1,000  workmen  have  lost  their 
lives  up  to  1870,  but  the  guides  and  directors 
declare  that  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  had 
been  killed  outright,  though  a  number  of 
others  had  been  seriously  wounded.  Most  o 
the  accidents  have  occurred  on  the  railway, 
from  the  falling  of  rock  and  from  premature 
explosions.  One  premature  explosion  killed 
five  men  and  wounded  nine  others,  three  of 
them  fatally :  and  one  rock,  falling,  crushed 
three  men  to  death.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  during  the  twelve  years  in 
which  the  work  has  been  going  on  at  least 
1,000  men  have  lost  their  lives. 

The  cost  of  the  tunnel  has  been  about 
170,000,000  francs.  — Evening  Bulletin. 

"  This  little  fellow,"  said  Martin  Luther  of 
a  bird  going  to  roost,  "  has  chosen  his  shelter, 
and  is  quietly  rocking  himself  to  sleep  with- 
out a  care  for  to-morrow's  lodging ;  calmly 
holding  by  his  little  twig,  and  leaving  God 
alone  to  think  of  him." 


ITEM  S. 

Prof.  Newcome,  of  the  United  States  Observatory, 
who  went  to  Gibraltar  in  Eleventh  month  last,  to 
make  observations  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  took  place  Twelfth  month  22d,  reports  a  suc- 
cessful observation,  and  that  good  photographs  of 
the  corona  of  the  sun  were  taken,  and  he  collected 
much  interesting  data.  Professors  Hall,  Eastman 
and  Harkness,  who  went  to  Sicily  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, have  not  reported  yet. 

The  Professors,  after  completing  their  observa- 
tions, will  visit  the  principal  observatories  to  col- 
lect all  the  information  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  Observatory,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  that  institution. 

In  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
passed  at  the  last  session,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  provide  for  taking  meteorological  observa- 
tions at  the  different  military  stations,  and  at  other 
points  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  for  giv- 
ing notice  on  the  northern  lakes  and  seaboard  of 
the  approach  of  storms,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of 


the  United  States  has  completed  his  plans  for  the 
observation  and  report  of  storms  by  telegraph  and 
signal  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  agriculture. 
A  series  of  observations  and  reports  are  to  be  made 
by  competent  observers,  under  military  control,  and 
supplied  with  the  best  attainable  instruments,  at 
the  following  places,  designated  as  stations :  Plais- 
ter  Cove,  N.  S.  ;  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  ;  Portland,  Me.  ; 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  New  York  city, 
N.  Y.  ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ;  Wilmington,  N.  C.  ;  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  Augusta,  Ga.  ;  Lake  City,  Fla.  ;  Key  West, 
Fla.  ;  Montgomery,  Ala.  ;  Mobile,  Ala.  ;  New  Or- 
leans, La.  ;  Jackson,  Miss.  ;  Memphis,  Tenn.  ;  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  ;  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  ;  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Oswego,  N.  Y.  ; 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; 
Toledo,  Ohio  ;  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Chicago,  III.  ;  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  ;  St.  Lonis,  Mo.  *,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ; 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  ;  Duluth,  Minn.  ;  Omaha,  Neb.  ; 
Cheyenne,  W.  T.  ;  Corinne,  Utah  ;  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  ; 
Fort  Benton,  Montana;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

A  Subsiding  Reservoir,  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  has  just  been  completed  in  Druid  Hill  Park, 
Baltimore,  Md.  It  has  been  eight  years  in  course 
of  construction,  has,  with  the  buildings  and  water 
apparatus,  cost  one  million  of  dollars,  and  it  is  es- 
timated, will  hold  when  full  about  six  hundred 
million  gallons.  The  slopes  of  the  lake  have  been 
rip-rapped  with  stone,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
fine  road  fifty  feet  wide. 

A  Cheap  Fire  Escape. — The  fearful  calamity  at 
the  Spotswood  Hotel,  Richmond,  Virginia,  where 
at  least  eight  of  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  lost  their 
lives  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building,  has 
started  suggestions  to  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  disasters. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  all  high  dwellings  and 
hotels  there  should  be  in  every  room  a  coil  of 
knotted  rope,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  man,  and  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
ground,  with  a  stout  iron  hook  or  bracket  beneath 
the  window  to  fasten  it  to.  Some  prudent  travel- 
lers have  adopted  the  plan  of  carrying  such  ropes 
in  their|  trunks.  A  writer  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une mentions  a  case  where  half  a  dozen  persons 
were  enabled  to  make  their  escape  from  a  burning 
hotel  by  the  use  of  one  of  these  ropes  which  a  friend 
of  the  writer  was  lucky  enough  to  have  in  his 
trunk  at  the  time.  He  tells  the  story  as  follows:  "A 
friend,  with  whom  I  was  travelling,  upon  hearing 
that  the  hotel  was  on  fire,  remarked  that  he  was 
fully  prepared  for  such  an  incident,  and  coolly  took 
from  his  trunk  a  coil  of  half  inch  rope,  knotted 
every  two  feet,  to  give  a  better  hold.  After  seeing 
me  down  safely,  he  lowered  our  baggage,  and  only 
came  down  himself  after  helping  half  a  dozen 
guests  down.  Ever  since  then  I  carry  such  a  rope. 
It  takes  but  very  little  room  in  a  trunk,  and  as 
there  is  no  patent  on  it,  every  one  who  can  con- 
veniently spare  fifty  cents  may  be  able,  in  case  of 
fire  in  a  dwelling  house  or  hotel,  to  save  himself, 
and  probably  some  others. 

It  has  always  been  said  and  believed  that  as  the 
destructiveness  of  war  weapons  became  greater, 
and  those  weapons  the  more  numerous  and  effect- 
ive, the  aggressiveness  of  nations  would  be  less 
liable  to  result  in  general  combats;  but  it  would 
seem  from  the  events  of  the  last  decade  that  this 
is  not  so.  It  would  rather  appear  that  as  the  ap- 
pliances for  slaughtering  human  beings.quickly  and 
numerously  multiply  and  are  improved,  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  increase  proportionately. 
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SKETCHES   OF  FRIENDS. 
!  The  original  ilRome  of  Industry"  and  its  Founder. 
(Continued  from  page  70S.) 

It  was  during  this  period  that  an  unex- 
pected field  of  labor  opened  before  Ann 
Parrish.  Hundreds  of  refugees  sought  an 
\  asylum  among  us,  having  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution.  Some  of  these  were  persons  of 
wealth  and  refinement,  but  in  their  sudden 
flight  from  their  native  land,  they  had  left 
money  and  friends  behind  them,  and  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  almost  abject  poverty,  ig- 
norant of  the  language,  to  find  its  people 
stricken  and  afflicted  with  the  presence  of  a 
loathsome  disease. 

To  open  the  doors  of  hospitality  to  these 
sufferers  at  such  a  time,  was  but  to  jeopar- 
dize the  lives  they  had  fled  to  preserve  ;  and 
thus  it  happened  that  those  who  in  happier 
days  had  lived  luxuriously  at  home,  were 
forced  to  find  shelter  under  tents  ill  the  land 
of  the  stranger.  The  camp  of  the  French 
refugees  was  located  at  Camac's  Woods,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Twelfth  and  Poplar  streets, 
then  far  "out  of  town,"  and  of  course  away 
from  the  pestilence.  The  sad  situation  of 
these  helpless  strangers  excited  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  our  community,  Daily  visitors 
to  the  camp  supplied  the  most  destitute 
among  them  with  the  neoe3saries  of  life,  and 
ministered  as  best  they  could  to  the  sick, 
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Ann  Parrish  was  active  in  her  attentions  and 
prompt  to  interest  some  of  her  female  friends 
in  this  service,  and  it  is  said,  that  in  her 
father's  house  a  society  of  young  women  was 
formed,  for  the  aid  of  the  refugees.  When 
no  further  necessity  existed  for  special  service 
in  this  direction,  the  "Band  of  Sisters,"  as 
they  loved  to  call  themselves,  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  "Female  Society  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed."  This  was  in 
fact  a  "  Union  Benevolent  Association," — 
perhaps  the  pioneer  of  that  excellent  insti- 
tution. Twenty-three  young  women,  with 
hearts  in  their  work,  traversed  day  after  day 
the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  city  and  its  sub- 
urbs, on  their  errands  of  mercy  to  the  poor. 
They  encountered  opposition  from  those  who 
should  have  given  them  encouragement,  and 
accomplished  their  benevolent  purposes  under 
disadvantages  which  the  charitable  of  this 
age  are  strangers  to.  No  cheap  public  con- 
veyances rolled  through  our  streets  to  accom- 
modate the  weary  pedestrian,  and  the  luxury 
of  a  carriage  was  confined  to  the  favored 
few.  Some  sedate  citizens  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  talked  about  the  imprudence, 
if  not  absolute  impropriety,  of  young  and 
unprotected  girls  frequenting  the  haunts 
of  the  poor.  Others  asserted,  as  gome  do 
uow-a-days,  that  the  domestic  circle  \v:is  the 
only  prOper  sphere  of  usefulness  for  women. 
Nevertheless,  the  "Sisters"  toiled  on.  sus- 
tained and  soothed  by  the  consciousness  of 
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walking  in  the  path  of  duty.  They  cour- 
ageously battled  against  popular  prejudice 
and  opinion,  until  they  were  recoguizecl  not 
only  as  a  power,  but  a  necessity  in  the 
community.  The  society  increased  in  numbers 
and  usefulness,  and  after  it  had  procure^ 
accommodations  for  the  poor  women  under 
its  charge,  became  known  as  the  House  of 
Industry.  The  example  of  its  members 
gave  an  impetus  to  benevolent  enterprises 
generally.  The  record  of  its  proceedings 
awakened  the  sympathies  and  opened  the 
purses  of  the  people.  Its  fame  reached  be- 
yond the  seas.  Free-will  offerings  flowed 
into  its  treasury  from  the  open  hearted  at 
home  and  abroad.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
some  of  her  friends,  but  in  accordance  with 
her  convictions,  Ann  Parrish  co-operated 
with  her  sisters  from  the  rise  of  the  Society, 
and  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death 
she  was  their  faithful  and  wise  counsellor 
and  clerk.  As  the  association  attained  pop- 
ularity, she,  as  its  originator,  became  more 
generally  known  and  appreciated.  The 
Monthly  Meeting  of  which  she  was  a  member, 
appointed  her  as  Clerk,  a  position  she  oc- 
cupied, but  soon  after  resigned,  under  the 
feeling  that  she  was  not  in  her  right  place. 
A  few  brief  extracts  from  her  letters  are 
here  given.  They  were  written  to  friends 
who  were  "  nneasy  "  at  her  course,  and  mani- 
fest the  intensity  of  her  feelings  upon  this 
subject.  "  I  can  scarcely  convey  to  thee,  my 
dear,  any  idea  of  the  comfort  and  encour- 
agement thy  letter  has  afforded  me,  yet  I 
have  never  been  able  to  frame  an  answer. 
My  present  state  of  mind,  I  know,  would  ex- 
cite thy  sympathy,  and  the  sympathy  of  a 
friend  is  a  healing  balm.  I  know  not  how 
to  express  myself,  and  wish  not  to  burden 
thee.  .  .  .  Could  I  walk  on  in  the  beaten 
path  without  daring  to  think  for  myself,  but 
relying  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  those 
advanced  in  life,  who  have  gained  more  ex- 
perience, I  might  perhaps  find  an  easier  way. 
I  know  I  am  frail  and  ignorant,  and  I  may 
be  under  a  delusion.  This  I  must  leave  to 
time  to  unfold.  I  sincerely  wish  my  faith 
was  stronger  and  my  mind  more  firm.  I 
will  endeavor  to  answer  thee  as  soon  as  I  am 
capable.  Think  sometimes  of  a  little  be- 
wildered being,  who  feels  at  seasons  as  if 
she  was  not  a  fit  inhabitant  of  earth,  nor  yet 
prepared  for  Heaven  ;  but  the  terrors  of 
future  punishment  do  not  for  a  moment  in- 
terrupt her  peace."  She  thus  unburdens 
her  heart  in  another  letter :  "  This  day  has 
been  far  from  pleasant  to  me,  and  the  gloom 
still  continues.  But  I  trust  the  time  will 
come  when  I  shall  be  better  understood.  Let 
us,  my  dear  girl,  guard  against  sinking  under 
discouragements,  and  cast  not  away  our  con- 


fidence.    If  our  building  is  on  the  Rock,  tc 

nothing  can  ever  prevail  against  it.    Let  us  gl 

cherish  humility  and  resignation,  and  all,  I  fa 

trust,  will  be  well  with  us  here,  and  eter-  1 

nally  so  in  the  blest  regions  of  Purity  and  1  fc 

Peace."    "  Of  late  my  access  to  the  throne  ei 

of  Grace  has  been  so  obstructed  (no  doubt  in  oi 

Infinite  Wisdom)  that  I  have  often  been  in  I 

the  situation  of  the  poor  publican.  My  lan-  jiii 
guage  has  been,  '  My  God,  my  God,  forsake^  J  it 
me  not.'    Within  these  few  days,  the  veilU  si 

seems  at  times  to  be  removed.    Indeed,  I  P 

can  scarce  refrain  from  ardently  desiring  a  I 

return  of  those  favors  I  was  once  indulged  k 

with,  when  I  could  lean  as  on  the  bosom  of  i 

a  tender  Father,  and  feel  my  heart  to  over-  * 

flow  with  love  and  gratitude.   I  have  thought  ;  tl 

the  human  mind  was  not  capable  of  exper-  g 

iencing  more  delightful  sensations,  this  side  « 

of  the  grave,  but  I  know  it  is  not  proper  al-  tl 

ways  to  continue  in  this  state.    We  are  not  \  b 

to  remain  infants,  though  we  are  born  such,  e: 

I  desire  to  be  content  with  every  allotment  t! 

of  Infinite  wisdom,  however  contrary  to  my  [  " 

natural  inclinations."   ..."  None  seem  to  -  ft 

understand  my  language.  Some  I  meet  with  1  a 
seem  to  be  as  insensible  to  ray  meaning  as 

though  I  spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue.   Even  g 

some  I  dearly  love,  cannot  altogether  unite  6 

with  me.    I  believe  they  are  afraid  I  shall  j  ii 

be  singular,  and  as  my  experience,  in  the  ft 

best  things,  is  but  small,  by  deviating  from  § 

the  beaten  track  I  may  be  led  astray.     I  j 

know  some  of  them  are  religiously  inclined,  o 

and  would  rejoice  to  see  me  so  too,  but  my  d 

ideas  of  religion  differ  a  little  from  theirs.   I  i 

hope  I  shall  move  cautiously,  stand  firm,  and  tl 
rise  above  fear,  but  alas !  I  feel  my  own 

weakness.    Frail  am  I  indeed,  and  shall  I  ii 

presume  to  differ  from  my  superiors  ?  Yet  tl 
ought  I  not  (in  what  concerns  me  at  least),  to 

attend  to  what  I  believe  to  be  pure  illumina-  t< 

tion  ?    Why  should  I  shrink  from  trial,  or  I 

hesitate  to  lay  myself  open  to  censure  ?  Can  \ 

I  doubt  for  one  moment,  the  all-sufficiency  of  p 
the  Wisdom,  the  Goodness  of  my  Creator? 

Then  what  have  I  to  fear  except  from  my  n 

own   internal  enemies  ?    But   has  not  our  g, 

Gracious   Master   provided   a   remedy  for  , 

every  disease  ?    Will  he  not  arm  us  with  ii 

weapons  of  defense,  and  enable  us  to  gain  a  K 
victory  ?     Most  assuredly  He  will,  if  the 

fault  is  not  our  own  :  and  although  he  may  to 

see  fit  to  prove  us  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  j 
yet  He  can 

'  Sweeten  every  bitter  to  the  taste 
And  make  amends  for  all  that  time  can  waste  ; 
Can  set  us  free  amid  a  land  of  slaves, 
And  lead  us  safely  o'er  affliction's  waves 
And  plant  our  feet  upon  a  happier  shore, 
Where  time,  nor  change,  nor  death  shall  be  no  more. ' 

And  is  not  this  worth  all  present  suffering  ■ 
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to  obtain  ?  'Tis  we  who  make  religion 
gloomy.  All  that  the  world  can  bestow  is 
fading  and  uncertain,  but  this  is  steadfast, 
unchangeable,  giving  us  even  in  this  life  a 
foretaste  of  the  joys  to  come.  Our  own 
errors  (to  give  them  no  harsher  name)  bring  j 
on  chastisement.  Our  disobedience  makes ; 
the  path  rough  and  unpleasant.  This  is  my  I 
idea  of  the  whole  matter,  but  I  make  my- ! 
self  man)7  a  bitter  portion."  The  above  must 
suffice  to  show  how  dejected  in  spirit  Ann 
Parrish  felt  at  times,  and  yet  how  firm  she 
was  in  maintaining  the  right  as  revealed  to 
her.  She  could  not  emerge  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  thought  which  existed  in  her  day 
without  a  struggle,  rendered  more  severe  by 
the  sincerity  of  her  friendships,  and  the 
sensitiveness  which  reviled  at  the  thought  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  others  ;  but  under 
the  impulse  of  duty,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  motive  power  of  her  life,  she  was 
enabled  in  her  own  way  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  herself 
"  of  no  reputation,"  leaving  to  time  to  un- 
fold to  others  whether  or  not  she  was  "  under 
a  delusion." 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1794,  Ann  Parrish 
attended  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 
She  seldom  departed  from  home,  but  having 
in  the  line  of  her  duty  passed  through  the 
terrible  scenes  of  1793,  a  change  was  deemed 
necessary.  In  a  letter  to  her  parents,  written 
during  her  stay  in  New  York,  she  says,  "  I 
missed  the  meeting  this  morning  because  I 
did  not  know  it  began  so  early,  for  the  women 
adjourned  to  the  same  hour  the  men  met,  and 
this  is  generally  the  notice  given.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  mingling  with  them  and  gain- 
ing information,  but  concluded  I  should  see 
them  collecting  in  the  morning  ;  when  to  my 
disappointment  on  coming  down  stairs,  I  was 
told  the  Friends  were  gone  to  meeting,  though 

I  believe  it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock  

The  meeting  adjourned  until  five  o'clock  this 
evening."  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  elsewhere,  that  Friends  ever  assembled 
at  so  early  an  hour  for  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society,  or  that  they  held  evening 
sessions  for  a  similar  purpose,  although  prob- 
ably this  fact  may  be  familiar  to  some  of  our 
readers.  Ann  Parrish,  after  the  final  ad- 
journment of  the  Annual  Meeting,  returned 
to  Philadelphia  to  engage  in  her  important 
'  duties. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  "Female  Society, 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  "  was  held  in 
the  house  of  [saac  Parrish,  but  subsequently 
i  a  room  was  rented  in  Pewter  Platter  Alley, 
(we  believe)  of  one  Rose  Lowry,  lor  the  ac- 
commodation  of  the  sisters.  Their  original 
Book  of  Minutes  of  this  Society  lias  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  which  he 


proposes  drawing  largely  from,  in  the  belief 
that  much  it  contains  will  prove  as  interest- 
ing and  novel  to  the  reader  as  it  has  been  to 
himself.  The  book  opens  with  the  following 
statement,  in  the  handwriting  of  Ann  Parrish : 

"A  number  of  young  women  having  been 
induced  to  believe,  from  the  observations 
they  havs  made,  that  they  could  afford  some 
assistance  to  their  suffering  fellow-creatures, 
(without  distinction  of  nation  or  color),  par- 
ticularly widows  and  orphans,  by  entering 
into  a  subscription  for  their  relief,  visiting 
them  in  their  solitary  dwellings,  sympathizing 
in  their  afflictions,  and,  so  far  as  their  ability 
extends,  alleviating  them,  have  far  that  pur- 
pose associated  together. 

"  Their  views  being  humble  and  their 
funds  inconsiderable,  they  seek  neither  honor 
nor  applause.  They  only  ask  a  blessing  on 
their  feeble  efforts.  Sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under  to  an  Almighty  Giver 
for  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  they  are  desirous 
of  making  a  grateful  acknowledgment,  by 
endeavoring  to  adopt  the  precepts  He  taught, 
to  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  naked. 

"They  propose  to  place  the  sums  collected 
in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer,  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  part  of  the  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as 
shall  be  deemed  proper;  also  to  appoint  some 
of  their  company  to  seek  out  and  visit  such, 
whose  situations  may  claim  their  attention 
and  sympathy ;  also  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote industry  by  endeavoring  to  procure  em- 
ployment for  such  as  are  capable  of  it,  and 
to  be  at  liberty  to  call  upon  the  Treasurer 
at  their  discretion  for  cash,  as  occasions  m ay 
require — she  keeping  an  exact  account  of  all 
expenditures.  The  risitors  are  expected  to 
give  to  the  company  a  particular  account  of 
the  names,  dwellings  and  situations  of  those 
visited,  for  the  information  of  others  who  suc- 
ceed them.  We  shall  feel  obliged  by  receiv- 
ing contributions,  from  any  who  approve 
the  above  plan,  and  if  those  who  thus  c  on- 
tribute wish  to  be  informed  how  their  money 
has  been  disposed  of,  by  application  to  the 
Clerk  or  any  of  the  members,  they  may  se< 
the  books  which  will  be  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose." The  next  entry  in  the  book  alluded 
to,  is  as  follows  : 

•'At  a  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  for 
assisting  the  distressed,  held  in  Philadelphia 
the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1795,  the  Com- 
pany have  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
regulations  :  First.  None  but  members  shall 
be  permitted  to  meet  with  the  company,  ex- 
cept such  of  our  friends  as  feel  a  particular 
concern  so  to  do.  While  they  are  present  no 
business  is  to  be  transacted. 

"^erond.  There  shall  be  no  conversation 
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(at  meetings)  but  such  as  relates  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  ;  but  if  any  members  have  any- 
thing to  communicate  which  shall  be  benefi- 
cial to  their  friends,  they  are  at  liberty  to  ex- 
press it.  Not  more  than  one  shall  speak  at 
a  time,  and  then  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
all. 

"Third.  When  any  wish  to  join  the  Society, 
this  fact  must  be  mentioned  at  a  meeting, 
and  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers obtained.  It  is  expected  of  those  who 
join,  that  they  will  take  an  active  share  in 
the  business. 

"  Fourth.  Members  shall  inform  the  Socie- 
ty of  all  their  transactions  with  respect  to  its 
business.  If  they  cannot  attend  a  meeting, 
and  have  anything  to  communicate,  they  are 
desired  to  send  it  in  writing. 

"  Fifth.  None  shall  be  admitted  among  us 
but  such  as  are  members  of,  or  make  profes- 
sion with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  sign  these  rules. 

"  Sixth.  A  clerk  shall  be  appointed,  who 
shall  keep  a  regular  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose." 
The  following  names  then  appear  : — 

Ann  Parrish, .Catharine  W.  Morris.  Eliza 
Marshall,  Mary  Paul,  Elizabeth  Howell, 
Hannah  Elliott,  Rebecca  Gray,  Amie  Pan- 
coast,  Patience  Marshall,  Jr.,  Sarah  Parrish, 
Jr.,  Hannah  Hopkins,  Jr.,  Hannah  Lewis, 
Jr.,  Sarah  Bacon,  Hannah  L.  Fisher,  Debo- 
rah Parrish,  Susannah  Shoemaker,  Rachel 
Lewis,  Elizabeth  Bacon,  Sarah  Marshall,  Jr., 
Mary  Wheeler,  Mary  Field,  Jane  Hough, 
Anne  Shoemaker. 

The  company  being  impressed,  they  trust, 
with  the  weight  of  the  work  they  have  en- 
gaged in,  and  being  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  in  an  harmonious  labor  for  its 
promotion,  with  firmness  and  perseverance, 
to  press  through  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
an  institution  in  its  infant  state,  but  keeping 
humility  and  simplicity  in  view,  are  desirous 
of  erecting  their  little  structure  on  that 
foundation  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
censure  or  of  applause.  Ann  Parrish  is 
chosen  Clerk,  and  Catharine  W.  Morris 
Treasurer.  Patience  Marshall,  Hannah 
Lewis,  Sarah  Parrish  and  Sarah  Bacon,  are 
appointed  to  collect  subscriptions.  Eliza 
Marshall,  Catharine  W.  Morris  and  Ann 
Parrish,  are  desired  to  purchase  such  articles 
as  shall  be  thought  necessary."  Then  ad- 
iourned.  Thus  ended  the  first  regular  busi- 
ness meeting  of  this  Society.  Ann  Parrish, 
as  wre  learn  from  one  of  her  letters,  had  pre- 
viously prepared  the  above  preamble  and 
rules,  which  were  submitted  at  the  meeting, 
and  acted  upon  with  great  unanimity.  The 
"  sisters"  re-assembled  on  the  16th  of  Eleven- 
th month.    We  quote  from  the  Minutes  : — 


"  The  company  again  met  in  a  room  of  Rose 
Lowry's  which  is  designed  for  their  use  dur- 
ing the  season,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
one  adjoining,  for  the  reception  of  such 
articles  as  the  Committee  may  purchase. 

"  Those  persons  appointed  to  seek  out  ob- 
jects of  charity,  inform  their  sisters  they  have 
visited  Rebecca  Walton,  a  widow,  with  two 
children,  in  want  of  w7ood  and  other  neces- 
saries.     Her  situation  is  affecting.  Also 
Rachel  Ottman,  an  ancient  woman,  in  need 
of  warm  clothing  and  a  little  West  India 
produce.    Also  Dorville,  a  French  woman, 
sick  and  in  poverty,  with  two  small  children  ; 
Thomas  Boyd,  a  black  man,  afflicted  with 
rheumatism    and   surrounded   by  extreme 
wretchedness.     Handed   to  Martina  Garni 
and  Felicity  de  Gago,  (French  mulattoes)  in  - 
great  need  of  clothing,  eight  yards  of  coating, 
and  seven  shillings  six  pence  to  the  lat  er. 
One  dollar  was  given  to  Susannah  McHenry, 
a  distressed  stranger,  and  to  a  poor  woman 
for  her  infant,  one  and  three-quarter  yards  of 
flannel  and  one  yard  of  muslin."  Applica- 
tions for  relief  were  made  from  eight  poor 
persons,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  carefully  into  their  worthiness  to  re- 
ceive assistance  ;  Ann  Parrish  being  among 
the  number.    Six  of  the  "  sisters"  were  au- 
thorized to  collect  subscriptions,  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  following  suggestions,  the 
meeting  adjourned.      "  The  friendly  band 
recommend  to  each  other,  when  humanity 
degraded  by  vice  is  cast  in  their  way,  to  com- 
pare the  situations  of  these  melancholy  ob- 
jects with  their  own  ;  to  reflect  upon  the  un- 
guarded education  of  such  and  their  exposure 
to  trials  and  temptations  which,  in  the  bosom 
of  affluence,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  parental 
wing,  we  have  never  known.    This  will  in- 
cline us  to  cast  over  the  failings  of  our  un- 
happy fellow-creatures  the  veil  of  charity ; 
and  by  a  benevolent  attention  to  their  wants 
and  sufferings,  we  should  endeavor  to  allure 
them  into  the  path  of  virtue." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

1800  and  1870. 
In  recently  reading  the  Journal  of  Elias 
Hicks,  giving  his  experience  during  his  re- 
ligious visits  between  the  years  1795  and 
1810,  I  find  there  was  equal  cause  "  in  the 
good  old  days  "  for  labor  and  discouragement 
as  in  these  times,  which  wre  often  think  are 
peculiarly  barren  of  Christian  fruit.  So  far 
as  my  limited  observation  allows  n5e  to  judge, 
I  think  the  average  of  our  religious  condition 
is  improved,  although  we  may  still  mourn  the 
weak  condition  of  many  of  our  Meetings  in 
spiritual  life,  and  as  instruments  in  spreading 
the  Gospel  Light. 
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Perhaps  we  are  lacking  in  thoroughly  de- 
voted Ministers  whose  lives  are  given  to  the 
work,  who  visit  the  weaker  Meetings  and 
strengthen  the  brethren,  and  who  spread 
among  the  people  by  voice  and  pen  the  prin- 
ciples we  profess  and  the  testimonies  we  bear, 
"  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power."  If  this  be  the  case,  perhaps  such 
will  yet  heed  the  call,  which  is  always  given 
unto  every  generation. 

The  same  misuse  of  the  Discipline,  the 
same  failure  to  comprehend  the  testimonies  it 
records,  the  same  lukewarmness,  and  the  same 
engrossment  in  the  cares  of  the  world,  are 
alike  our  experience  and  that  of  Friends 
seventy  years  ago,  and  the  query  is  now  as  it 
was  then :  what  shall  we  do  to  correct  these 
deficiencies  ?  First,  perhaps,  in  the  list  of 
serious  drawbacks  to  our  proper  progress,  is 
the  failure  of  many  of  our  Elders,  Overseers, 
and  those  called  "  concerned "  Friends,  to 
understand  the  spiritual  foundation  and  value 
of  our  testimonies,  and  to  efficiently  fill  their 
stations  in  humility  and  zeal.  They  have  too 
often  been  judges  of  their  fellow  men  rather 
than  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  forgetting 
there  is  none  good  but  God,  and  all  are  child- 
ren of  one  Father.  Secondly,  the  failure  of 
Ministers  to  await  the  full  development  of 
God's  service  in  their  hearts,  before  offering 
it  to  the  people,  thereby  not  becoming  suffi- 
ciently baptized  into  a  sense  of  their  condition, 
and  into  such  an  overflowing  desire  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  snares  that  surround 
them  as  to  reach  the  smothered  Witness  for 
Truth  in  the  souls  of  a  lukewarm  audience. 
Thirdly,  the  apparent  feeling  of  the  masses, 
that  the  Ministers,  Elders,  and  representative 
portion  of  the  Society,  are  by  right  the  work- 
ers, and  they  the  mere  assenters  to  the  creeds 
and  doings  of  these, — A  failure  to  realize  that 
we  are  individually  called,  and  stand  or  fall 
as  we  appear  to  the  righteous  Judge,  and  not 
to  our  fellow  man. 

All  will  perhaps  acknowledge  a  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  many  seem 
careless  as  to  their  duty  in  reaching  after  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  God.  When  I  real- 
ize that  an  hundred  years  are  but  a3  a  moment 
in  eternity,  and  that  none  can,  even  for  this 
time,  continue  to  find  pleasure  in  the  vanities 
of  this  world,  I  marvel  at  my  own  indifference, 
and  that  of  those  who  surround  me,  to  those 
interests  which  are  eternal.  The  great  truths 
we  as  a  Society  hold,  are  I  believe  gradually, 
if  not  rapidly  gaining  ground,  in  a  measure  of 
their  purity,  among  thinking  people,  and  in- 
creasing numbers  give  thoughtful  consldera 
tion  to  them,  in  the  moments  not  occupied  by 
the  cares  of  life. 

The  fields  appear  to  be  ripening  unto  the 
harvest,  and  if  those  who  are  called  by  the 


great  Husbandman  will  only  enter  in  and 
gather  into  His  garner,  with^  the  life  and 
power  which  He  has  given  and  will  give  to 
those  who  dwell  in  His  love,  how  bountiful 
will  be  the  yield,  and  all  to  His  honor  and 
glory  !  J.  W.  P. 

First  month,  1871. 


USE  OF  CREEDS. 

In  an  excellent  article  entitled  "  Use  of 
Creeds,"  by  Richard  Metcalf,  a  writer  in  The 
Christian  Register,  after  stating  what  are  the 
abuses  of  Creeds,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

Look,  first,  at  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  belief  and  the  action.  Belief  is  the 
root  from  which  the  actions  grow  ;  it  is  the 
fountain  from  which  proceeds  the  stream  of 
life.  To  say,  therefore,  "  No  matter  what  a 
man  believes,  if  he  only  acts  right,"  is  no  less 
unwise  than  to  say,  "  No  matter  about  the 
roots,  we  only  care  for  flowers  and  fruit,"  or 
"  No  matter  about  the  springs,  all  we  care 
for  is  the  stream."  For  the  belief  which  lays 
firm  hold  of  the  mind,  or  rather  becomes  a 
part  of  the  mind,  inevitably  determines  your 
course  of  life,  since  as  you  really  think,  so 
are  you,  and  so  must  you  ever  be.  The 
early  church  was  scattered  abroad  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  some  of  its  noblest  members  put 
to  death,  because  Saul  of  Tarsus  verily 
thought  he  was  doing  God  service.  The 
Protestants  of  England,  France  and  Spain, 
were  exposed  to  the  worst  tortures  ever  in- 
flicted on  man,  because  kings,  queens  and  in- 
quisitors honestly  thought  that  this  was  the 
will  of  heaven.  Christian  missionaries  have 
gone  over  land  and  sea,  through  tropic  des- 
erts and  polar  snows,  to  preach  the  gospel 
word  in  the  face  of  every  opposing  danger, 
because  they  thought  it  the  Saviour's  last 
command.  And  the  evils  about  our  own 
doors,  which  spring  from  poverty  and  vice, 
and  from  the  imperfect  ways  in  which  jails 
and  prisons  dealt  with  these,  have  been  laid 
hold  of  by  Christian  philanthropists  ami  re- 
formers, who  believed  it  the  holiest  work 
they  could  perform,  to  lift  the  people  up 
from  every  degrading  sin.  Always  and 
everywhere,  it  is  the  strong  belief  which  per- 
meates our  nature  through  and  through,  that 
shapes  the  course  of  life  ;  and  so  when  we  iv- 
fuse  to  follow  another  who  calls  us  to  aid  him 
in  his  work,  how  often  wo  add.  "  It'  I  believed 
as  you  do,  1  should  acl  as  you  do.  too.'' 

Yes,  it  is  a  great  matter  what  a  man  be- 
lieves ;  for  on  it  depends  the  love  of  his  heart, 
the  words  of  his  lips,  the  deeds  of  his  hands 
ami  the  very  path  his  feet  must  walk  in. 
Only  right  ideal  ofGod  will  make  you  look 
up  to  him  as  to  a  dear  Father  who  is  to  be 
loved  with  the  whole  heart,  instead  of  crouch- 
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ing  before  Him  with  the  abject  fear  of  a  slave. 
.  .  .  .  Only  right  ideas  of  the  Christian  life 
will  make  yoti  go  about  among  men  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  blessed  Master,  instead  of  join- 
ing the  great  band  of  bigots  and  persecutors 
whose  intolerance  has  brought  shame  to  the 
Christian  Church.  And  we  are,  therefore,  to 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  w7hich  was 
once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  because  the 
belief  and  the  life  are  as  intimately  connected 
as  the  root  and  the  fruit,  the  fountain  and 
the  stream. 

Then  in  the  second  place  consider  how 
much  the  belief  has  to  do  with  our  consolation 
in  every  time  of  sorrow.  You  may,  perhaps, 
find  three  persons  in  a  community  who  have 
met  similar  afflictions.  One  believes  in  no 
God,  no  hereafter.  For  him  a  blind  chance 
rules  the  world,  and  this  little  span  of  life  is 
the  whole  of  existence.  Sickness  enters  his 
family,  and  a  child  whom  he  loves  better  than 
himself  is  taken  away.  The  hopes  of  life  are 
all  crushed ;  for  he  thinks  he  shall  see  his 
child  no  more  in  all  the  earth  or  sky.  So 
many  children  living,  and  not  one  to  call  him 
"  father"  ;  so  much  room  in  the  universe,  and 
yet  not  room  enough  for  his  darling  boy.  A 
simple  stone  marks  the  body's  resting-place 
in  the  cemetery,  and  there,  for  it  is  no  fancy 
sketch,  you  may  read  the  sad  words,  *'  Fare- 
well, farewell,  for  all  eternity  farewell."  What 
can  life  be  now  to  the  father  who  put  that  in- 
scription over  an  only  child?  And  is  there 
not  great  use  in  a  Christian  creed  which  can 
brighten  his  remaining  years  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  his  son  again  ? 

Yet  even  more  deserving  of  s}rmpathy  seems 
one  who  believes  in  a  spirit  life,  indeed,  but 
such  a  life  !  For  I  have  seen  a  father  bend 
over  an  infant  daughter,  a  lovely  rosebud,  as 
beautiful  and  pure  as  the  rosebud  her  white 
hand  clasped.  The  joy  of  the  household  was 
all  gone,  and  the  strong  man,  frantic  with 
grief,  was  weeping  like  a  rhild.  They  were 
no  selfish  tears  for  his  own  loss,  great  as  that 
was,  but  his  whole  soul  was  in  deepest  agony 
because  the  preacher's  voice  had  just  said, 
"  Religion  gives  no  hope  for  the  happiness  of 
this  child."  Think  of  it,  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, you  who  clasp  your  children  in  your 
arms  and  believe  that  "  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  think  of  being  told  by  one, 
whom  you  ask  to  bring  you  consolation,  that 
your  infant  may  be  suffering  eternal  tortures  ! 
Could  you  look,  as  I  did,  on  a  scene  like 
that,  you  would  never  again  utter  a  sentence 
so  perfectly  devoid  of  truth  as  "  No  matter 
what  a  man  believes  if  he  only  acts  right"  ; 
for  the  agony  of  that  household  was  caused 
simply  by  its  honest  belief  in  a  creed  which, 
thank  God,  has  passed  almost  entirely  from 
the  Christian  Church. 


But  the  same  messenger  of  death  comes  to 
still  another  family,  and  one  more  form  is 
missing.  There  are  sighings  and  longings  for 
the  dear  one  who  has  gone,  but  no  hopeless 
grief.  They  write  no  eternal  farewell  on  the 
monumental  stone  ;  they  yield  to  no  hopeless 
agony  while  contemplating  the  future  ;  but 
they  speak  of  an  earth-born  babe  who  has 
become  an  angel  child,  and  they  see  visions 
of  celestial  beings  training  up  one  who  has 
been  taken  from  earthly  guardians  and 
friends.  Who  can  deny  the  value  of  a 
Christian  creed  which  makes  one  believe 
that  God  sends  his  messengers  to  the  dying, 
to 

"  Take  them  to  thine  everlasting  gardens 
Where  angels  walk  and  seraphs  are  the  wardens, 
And  every  flower,  escaped  through  death's  dark 
portal, 

Becomes  immortal." 

So  much  has  a  man's  belief  to  do  with  his 
consolation  in  every  time  of  sorrow. 

Finally,  consider  how  much  the  creed, 
which  we  really  hold  to  down  in  our  heart  of 
hearts,  has  to  do  with  all  our  hope  for  hu- 
manity. Who  can  labor  for  others,  if  in 
very  truth  he  believes  the  labors  will  be  in 
vain,  and  that  some  arbitrary  decree  of  elec- 
tion or  reprobation  will  fix  the  world's  desti- 
ny in  spite  of  all  human  efforts  ?  Some  hope 
of  success  there  must  be,  before  we  shall 
spring  eagerly  forward  at  the  call  of  human- 
ity, and  risk  all  things  in  trying  to  rescue  our 
fellow-men.  If  I  believed  that  this  great 
stream  of  human  life  was  flowing  on  into  an 
unknown  sea,  where  nothing  would  be  heard 
of  it  hereafter,  or  that  only  a  few  drops  of  it 
would  find  their  way  into  the  haven  of  the 
celestial  city,  while  all  the  rest  would  plunge 
and  dash  into  some  bottomless  abyss,  ever 
descending  and  never  finding  rest,  I  might 
indeed  live  in  fear  for  myself  and  those  in 
whose  lives  my  own  was  bound  up,  but  with 
what  hope  could  I  labor  for  the  world?  But 
now  that  I  believe  God  has  opened  a  way  by 
which  all,  however  far  they  have  wandered, 
may  come  back  to  Him,  I  can  labor  on  un- 
ceasingly and  never  give  way  to  despair.  The 
Christian  faith  I  hold  places  holiness  of  heart 
and  reconciliation  with  God  in  the  reach  of 
every  human  being.  It  bids  no  one  to  sit 
down  with  folded  arms  and  await  the  work- 
ings of  an  irresistible  power  which  shall  puri- 
fy his  soul  from  all  iniquity.  It  bids  no  one 
fear  that  in  God's  mysterious  choice  his  dwell- 
ing may  be  passed  by  when  the  Holy  Spirit 

comes  to  aid  the  chosen  people  But 

our  God  is  ever  waiting  to  be  gracious  ;  the 
soul  can  breathe  His  Holy  Spirit  as  uniformly 
as  the  body  can  take  in  the  surrounding  air ; 
and  every  one  receives  power  enough  from 
above  to  become  in  character,  as  he  is  already 
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I  by  creation,  a  child  of  the  Most  High.  How- 
I  ever  long  the  journey  of  life  may  be,  there 
I  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  between  you 
land  your  heavenly  home;  however  difficult 
I  the  access  to  the  straight  gate,  yet  if  you 
I  strive,  struggle,  agonize  to  enter,  you  shall  at 
J  last  pass  in.    Very  weak  and  wayward  a  man 
may  be,  all  scarred  and  stained  with  sin,  yet, 
with  the  Christian  faith  we  hold,  we  can  work 
on  hopefully  even  for  him. 

Is  there  no  use,  then,  in  preaching  this 
faith,  when  thousands  journey  heedlessly  on 
in  vicious  ways,  waiting  to  be  saved  by  some 
external  power,  and  meanwhile  doing  nothing 
for  themselves  because  they  think  it  of  no 
use ;  when  other  and  tenderer  hearts  are 
bowed  in  deep  despair,  because  they  fear  the 
gates  of  heaven  will  never  open  to  receive 
them,  and  that,  while  longing  for  God's  favor, 
they  may  be  forever  shut  out; — how  can  we 
keep  back  the  doctrine  delivered  unto  us, 
that  all  who  seek  the  Father  shall  find  Him, 
since  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us  ?  And 
who  can  help  seeing  that  all  our  hope  for  hu- 
manity, all  the  hopfulness  with  which  we  labor 
for  others,  depends  upon  the  belief  we  honest- 
ly cherish  ? 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  WANT  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  following  remarks  are  not  made  with 
any  desire  to  impede  the  labors  of  the  Indian 
Associations.  Their  efforts  are  the  proper 
outgrowth  of  principles  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  long  held,  but  which  have  too 
long  lain  dormant,  or  been  directed  in  the 
channel  of  self-gratification  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  until  many  of  our  young 
people  have  sought  without  the  Society  that 
which  they  could  not  find  within,  may  I  not 
say  to  mutual  loss.  The  Indians  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  Government 
for  their  needed  supplies,  that  they  are  apt  to 
look  upon  other  gratuities  very  much  in  the 
same  light,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  destroy, 
or  at  least  impair  that  feeling  of  self-depend- 
ence which  is  so  important  an  adjunct  in  the 
work  of  reform  among  any  people.  There  is 
now  a  want  among  the  Indians,  especially 
those  who  have  assumed  the  garb  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  if  supplied  would  not  be  liable  to 
this  objection.  It  is  the  furnishing  of  suitable 
persons  (females  preferable)  to  reside  on  the 
Agencies,  who  could  cut  and  fit  clothing  for 
men  and  women,  letting  the  balance  of  the 
work  be  done  by  the  Indians.  This  gives 
them  employment,  encourages  their  self-reli- 
ance, and  tends  to  the  development  of  their 
dormant  faculties.  The  Government  makes 
no  provision  for  such  an  appendage  to  an 
Agency,  and  the  labor  which  it  imposes  is 
now  borne  by  the  female  members  of  the 


families  attached  to  the  Agencies,  in  addition 
to  their  other  numerous  cares ;  and  however 
cheerfully  they  have  borne  the#e  in  the  past, 
and  are  willing  to  do  in  the  future,  yet  just- 
ice to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Indians,  would 
suggest  that  a  change  would  be  greatly  bene- 
ficial. An  office  of  this  kind  will  be  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  appendage  of  an  Industrial 
School  when  this  shall  be  established,  but 
until  then  it  must  necessarily  be  sustained  by 
individual  contributions,  as  there  is  nothing 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Agents  for  any  such 
purpose.  G.  S.  T. 

Santee  Agency,  1871. 

Youth  scatters  its  affections  with  a  liberal 
hand,  like  a  young  heir,  ignorant  as  yet  of 
the  value  of  his  possessions. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Often,  very  often,  since  thy  removal,  have 
I  wished  to  hear  from  thee,  and  have  felt 
much  anxiety  about  you  both  in  your  new 
home  and  neighborhooi.    .    .    .  Business 
I  suppose  is  plenty  with  thee  ;  but  thou  hast 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  earth; 
with  all  its  cares  and  cumbers,  is  only  the 
footstool  of  a  well-regulated  mind.    My  de- 
sire for  thee  is,  that  it  may  be  kept  under 
foot,  and  that  a  grateful  heart  for  the  innu- 
merable blessings  and  benefits  received  may 
be  thy  daily  attendant.    This  will  help  thee 
in  arranging  business  so  as  to  devote  a  proper 
portion  of  time  to  retirement.     It  is  good  to 
wait  and  seek  for  Divine  counsel  to  direct 
in  all  thy  movements,  now  in  thy  new  sphere 
of  action,  in  a  new  neighborhood,  where  nini.  v 
eyes  may  be  upon  thee,  not  for  evil,  but  to 
see  whether  principle  and  profession  agree 
with,  or   are  carried  out  in  conduct.  Es- 
pecially do  I  wish  that  thy  example  in  the 
frequent  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings, taking  with  thee  such  of  thy  family  and 
children  as  can  go,   may  be  Conspicuous, 
There  is  more  in  this  than  many  are  aware  of. 
If  it  only  renews  mutual  interest  and  mutual 
love,  it  is  ample  pay  for  the  time  and  trouble. 
A  new  situation  in  life  sometimes  opens  the 
way  for  new  and  more  exalted  and  consist- 
ent views  of  subjects,  connected  with  the  best 
interests  in  time  and  in  the  world  fcO  eome. 
Trials  thou  wilt  find,  as  thou  hast  hitherto. 
That  they  may  all  be  sanctified  to  (he  pro- 
motion of  thy  permanent  peace  and  happi- 
ness, is  the  desire  of  my  heart  that  often 
travails  in   sympathy  with    thee   and  thy 
spouse.    But  be  of  good  cheer.  IK. wen 
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only  permits  afflictions  in  order  to  work  our 
refinement.  Hold  on  thy  way  in  faithful- 
ness to  every  manifested  duty,  and  all  will  be 
well.  . 


I  wanted  to  enquire  how  the  Children's 
Book  is  progressing.  There  is  another  book 
which  I  think  is  much  needed,  and  that  is  a 
plain  and  practical  exposition  of  Friends' 
principles.  I  mean  practical  principles  that 
produce  righteousness — those  principles  which 
have  in  all  ages  made  those  who  attended  to 
them,  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  goodness,  or 
godliness.  I  have  read  most  of  the  late  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  other  part  of  Society, 
but  it  does  not  meet  my  views  of  Friends' 
principles  or  doctrines,  nor  do  I  think  it  will 
be  of  much  use  to  sincere,  seeking  minds. 
Why  should  we,  in  this  age,  be  laying  so 
much  stress  on  dogmas  and  doubtful  myste- 
ries, when  the  Christian  religion  is  so  plain 
and  simple  in  itself,  that  the  old  gallery  pro- 
verb, taken  from  the  prophet,  is  fully  appli- 
cable to  it,  that "  the  way-faring  man,  though 
a  fool,"  need  not  err  nor  be  mistaken  in  com- 
prehending and  practising  it.  The  consider- 
ation of  the  circulation  of  books  illustrative 
of  Friends'  principles  and  testimonies,  has  I 
think  been  too  much  neglected.  People  will 
read,  but  what  is  therefor  the  sincere,  inquir- 
ing mind  to  peruse,  that  would  lead  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  Truth  in  themselves  ?  .  .  .  . 
I  expect  to  be  in  town  soon,  when  I  would 
like  to  see  thee.  Oh,  could  I  find  relief  by 
pouring  out  my  deep  exercises  into  a  sympa- 
thizing heart,  it  might  be  a  means  of  lessen- 
ing their  weight,  but  this  I  cannot  ever  hope 
for.  Pray  for  me,  my  daughter,  if  the  spirit 
of  intercession  so  influences,  that  I  may  not 
faint  nor  become  weary  of  suffering.  But 
thou,  dear  child,  be  strong  and  persevere  in 
the  path  of  Truth  opened  before  thee  ;  and 
that  the  dew  of  Heaven  may  rest  upon  thee 
and  the  consolations  of  Divine  love  attend 
thee,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  thy  friend. 


Man  must  have  occupation,  or  be  miserable. 
Toil  is  the  price  of  sleep  and  appetite — of 
health  and  enjoyment.  The  very  necessity 
which  overcomes  our  natural  sloth  is  a  bless- 
ing. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  14,  1871. 

Owing  to  a  derangement  of  the  engine  by 
which  our  printing  press  is  worked,  we  were 
unable  to  send  out  our  paper  at  the  usual 
time  last  week. 


MARRIED. 

BELL— CHAMBERS.— On  the  14th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1670,  at  the  residence  of  the  hride's  mother, 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  Abraham,  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  C.  and  Eliza  H.  Bell,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  to 
Melissa  R.,  daughter  of  David  and  Phebe  A.  Cham- 
bers (the  former  deceased;,  of  Avondale,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 

SMART —  SEAMAN. — At  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on 
the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1870,  by  Friends'  cere- 
mony, Frederick  R.  Smart,  of  Flushing,  L.  L,  and 
Emma  F.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane  E.  Seaman, 
deceased. 

HIBBERD-COALE.— In  Baltimore,  on  the  15th 
of  Eleventh  month,  1870.  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Job  Hibberd,  of  Carroll  Co., 
Md.,  to  Harriet  H.  Coale,  of  Baltimore. 

POUND— SEAMAN.— On  the  23d  ult.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride,  in  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
under  the  care  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Asa 
Pound,  of  Ontario,  and  Anna  Seaman. 


DIED. 

BOW$E. — At  her  residence  in  New  York,  on  the 
5th  of  Eleventh  month,  1870,  Eliza  F.,  widow  of  the 
late  Philip  Bowne,  in  the  81st  jear  of  her  age.  She 
was  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 
The  sweetness  of  her  disposition  was  manifested  in 
a  remarkable  degree ;  always  shielding  the  erring 
from  too  much  severity,  remembering  that  "  mercy 
covered  the  judgment  seat."  She  passed  away 
quietly,  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  doubt- 
less received  the  reward  of  "well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."    '  E.  H.  B. 

LIPPINCOTT.— On  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst., 
of  diptheria,  Minnie,  youngest  daughter  of  Josiah 
H.  and  Anna  0.  Lippincott,  in  the  17th  year  of  her 
age.  _ 

The  Women's  Branch  of  the  Indian  Aid  Associa- 
tion meets  on  Fourth-day  of  every  week,  in  the  li- 
brary room  at  Race  St.  Meeting  house,  to  cut  out 
work  and  sew.  There  is  great  destitution,  and  need 
of  warm  clothing  among  the  Otoes,  and  women 
Friends  who  are  interested  in  the  concern  are  in- 
vited to  attend  these  meetings,  and  assist  in  their 
important  lubors.  Any  desiring  sewing  for  home 
work  can  there  procure  it.  A  business  meeting  i& 
held  at  12  o'clock.  The  room  is  open  at  10£  o'clock 
for  the  day. 

By  direction  of  the  Association, 

Sarah  R.  Walter,  Sec'y. 

friends'  freedmen's  association. 

Stated  meeting  on  Fourth  day  evening,  1st  mo. 

18th,  1871,  at  1516  Vine  St. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  1  7 
.        ^  '  >  Clerks. 

Anne  Cooper,  J 

Mere  courage,  even  if  it  be  heroic  after 
the  human  standard,  often  evaporates  under 
slow  discouragement.  But  perseverance  under 
discouragement,  the  steady  struggling  on- 
wards through  hours  of  weakness,  the  rising 
upwards  still  above  all  doubt  and  fear,  the 
eye  fixed  on  the  coming  future  in  the  midst 
of  darkness  and  perplexity,  the  hard  work 
continued  notwithstanding  opposition,  dis- 
trust, disappointment,  failing  health  ;  and  all 
this  made  harder  by  the  bitter  consciousness 
of  sin,  and  by  inward  temptations  which  no 
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one  can  fully  understand  but  the  tempted 
man  himself — this  holy  tenacity  of  purpose  is 
what  we  need,  in  this  life  of  cloud  and  con- 
flict, as  much  as  anything  in  the  world,  and 
of  this  tenacity  the  Apostle  Paul  is  an  emi- 
nent example. — Dr.  Howson. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  author  of  the  following  extracts  is  an 
English  woman,  an  invalid,  whose  life  seemed 
forever  blighted  by  a  great  sorrow  many 
years  since.  Her  mental  and  bodily  sufferings 
brought  her  into  closer  communion  with  her 
Heavenly  Father,  until  it  may  be  said  of  her 
as  it  was  of  some  in  olden  times,  "  she  walks 
with  God."  Invalid  as  she  is,  she  spends  her 
life  in  doing  the  Lord's  work,  changing  her 
residence  when  and  where  called,  going  and 
doing,  it  is  said,  as  the  Spirit  moves  her  to  do, 
and  in  all  things  praying  for  guidance  and 
following  in  faith  the  answers  to  prayer. 
Her  education  has  evidently  been  in  the 
creeds  of  High  Churchism,  but  her  realiza- 
tion of  the  continual  presence  and  leadings  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  is  so  full,  that  notwithstand- 
ing her  formalism,  she  may  be  said  to  live  the 
highest  profession  of  Friends,  without  proba- 
bly knowing  anything  of  them  or  their  \iews. 
She  needs  no  creed,  no  earthly  guide,  be- 
cause she  walks  hourly  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  dwells  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  even 
while  on  earth.  Were  this  the  condition  of 
all,  how  harmoniously  all  things  would  work 
together  for  good,  and  good  only. 

If  the  extracts  are  acceptable  to  you,  and 
will  give  your  readers  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  book  has  given  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
them  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer. '  '  P. 

Richmond,  Indiana. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  THE  SECRET  OF  THE 
LORD." 

BY  ANNA  SKIPTON. 

"  The  following  day  the  smoke  was  worse 
than  ever,  and  I  fainted.  For  some  days  I 
could  not  walk.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  place 
that  I  could  ask  to  seek  for  a  lodging,  and 
one  I  must  have  at  once.  So  I  sent  for  my 
old  chairman  to  enquire,  and  went  out,  pray- 
ing the  Lord  to  put  into  the  mind  of  the 
chairman  the  lodging  He  wished  me  to  oc- 
cupy. The  man  said,  Yes,  he  knew  some 
lodgings,  '  very  beautiful,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  I  told  him  the  town  would  not  suit  me. 
So  he  went  on  very  sulky  for  a  time,  and  1 
very  dark  and  unhappy.  At  last  I  said  to 
myself,  '  What  a  hypocrite  I  am  !  I  ask  the 
Lord  where  He  wants  me,  and  pray  Him  to 
put  it  into  the  mind  of  the  man,  and  when 
told,  I  say,  '  It  does  not  suit  me  !'  When  my 
mind  had  reached  this  conclusion,  and  before 
I  could  speak,  the  chairman  stopped  and  said, 


'  I  wish,  ma'am,  you  would  let  me  take  you 
to  see  the  lodgings/  I  now  answered  him, 
'  Certainly  ;'  and  on  he  dragged  me  fast.  The 
apartments  were  in  a  gloomy  street,  in  a  fine 
old  house,  immense  drawing-rooms,  and  at  an 
enormous  price.  I  told  the  person  they  were 
not  suitable  either  in  situation  or  price.  She 
said, '  Would  you  object  to  a  house  in  the 
country,  about  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  ?'  I  answered,  it  was  just  what  I  should 
like.  The  girl  said,  '  That  is  very  singular. 
We  have  a  cousin  just  come  in,  who  asked 
us  to  speak  of  her  to  a  lady.  She  has  a 
large,  pleasant  cottage,  and  a  good  servant ; 
do  see  her.'  I  saw  her.  She  begged  me  to 
go  and  look  at  the  cottage.  The  chairman 
was  ready  to  take  me  anywhere.  The  even- 
ing was  beautiful,  and  I  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage long  before  its  mistress.  I  found  a  large, 
pleasant  upper  room,  with  bay-window,  and 
a  charming  bed-room,  in  great  order  and 
cleanliness.  I  engaged  them  of  the  servant, 
and  returned  home  glorifying  God !  The 
following  morning  I  took  possession  of  my 
new  apartments,  and  again  my  health  was  re- 
stored in  a  few  days  to  its  former  state." 

"One  morning  I  found  on  my  writing-table 
two  numbers  of  the  Revival  which  had  been 
removed  from  a  drawer,  where  the  periodical 
usually  remained  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  I  forwarded  a  package  into  the  coun- 
try. I  replaced  them.  The  following  day 
the  servant  had  placed  them  again  on  my 
writing- table,  with  some  books.  They  were 
in  my  way ;  impatiently  I  put  them  aside. 
As  I  did  so,  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  impetuosi- 
ty, and  sat  down  before  the  Lord,  grieved  in 
spirit.  I  considered  how  often  I  was  irritated 
by  trifles,  in  which,  when  I  had  taken  them 
to  Him,  I  subsequently  found  blessing,  and  I 
began  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  why  it  was  thus. 
I  thought  that  I  might  have  omitted  to  read 
one  of  these  papers  ;  but,  on  looking  at  the 
date,  I  remembered  that  it  was  a  very  inter- 
esting number,  and  as  I  held  it  prayerfully  in 
my  hand,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  possibly 
overlooked  something  that  the  Lord  intended 
as  a  blessing  for  me.  I  carefully  perused  the 
first  page  or  two,  when  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  account  of  a  blind  boy  Learning 
to  read  by  means  of  raised  letters.  1  had 
read  it  all  before,  but  I  could  proceed  no 
further.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  mos!  dearly 
said  to  me,  1  Send  him  eighteen  pence* '  I  re- 
plied, 4  Lord,  I  know  not  where  he  lives.'  1 
sat  quietly  writing,  and  it  was  brought  to  my 
mind  that  I  could  forward  the  money  to  i 
person  living  in  or  near  the  same  village,  and 
that  thus  it  would  roach  him.  A  text  WIS 
given  me  to  enclose,  which  1  wrote.  I  ad- 
dressed an  envelope  to  the  person  who  should 
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forward  the  stamps,  and  proceeded  to  direct 
one  to  the  blind  youth  himself.  One  or  two 
very  common  envelopes  lay  before  me,  but 
my  hand  was  on  a  good  one  with  a  deep 
mourning  border.  I  reasoned  that  the  com- 
mon one  would  do  equally  well,  and  laid  the 
other  aside.  Hastily  completing  the  matter, 
I  sought  a  messenger  to  post  my  letter.  In 
vain.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents.  But  rain 
or  sunshine  was  of  little  account  to  me ;  a 
desolation  of  spirit  had  fallen  on  me  which 
no  sunshine  could  dispel.  Amazed  and 
afraid,  I  inquired,  as  1  often  have  to  do, 
'  Why  is  it  thus  with  me  V  1  Had  I  not  done 
the  Lord's  will  in  the  Lord's  time?'  Yes. 
But  had  I  done  it  in  the  Lord's  way?  I 
took  the  letter  from  the  mantle-shelf,  and 
opened  it.  There  was  the  text  as  given — the 
stamps  my  loving  Lord  had  permitted  me  to 
send.  Something  was  lacking;  what  was  it  ? 
It  was  the  best  envelope.  I  urged,  '  The 
blind  boy  cannot  see  it.'  Nay  ;  it  was  for 
the  Lord.  At  last  I  thought,  can  it  really  be 
that  the  Lord  wishes  me  to  use  the  best  en- 
velope ?  Then  I  was  willing  to  be  a  fool  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  I  was  able  to  say,  '  Lord, 
it  is  a  little  thing  ;  but  it  is  better  to  do  it, 
believing  it  is  Thy  will,  than  miss  Thee  by 
not  doing  it.'  Accordingly  I  addressed  the 
long,  black-bordered  envelope,  to  the  blind 
boy,  and  again  enclosed  it.  Then  the  earth- 
mist  of  unbelief  floated  away  before  the  light 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  my  heart 
was  glad.  Before  the  post  time  a  messenger 
was  found,  for  the  rain  had  ceased.  My  letter 
was  posted,  and  I  rested  peacefully  on  the 
Rock  of  my  heart.  It  was  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters.  About  two  months  after  this,  in 
a  season  of  great  depression  from  trial  and 
temptation,  a  dear  servant  of  the  Lord  called 
on  me.  I  was  not  in  the  house ;  but  the  ser- 
vant sought  me,  saying  a  stranger  had  called, 
and  that  he  could  only  remain  a  short  time. 
I  went  in  full  of  hope.  I  knew  not  why.  I 
felt  sure  the  Lord  would  comfort  me  through 
His  own  messenger.  After  we  had  spoken 
a  little,  he  said,  smiling,  '  So  you  have  a  cor- 
respondent at  K  ?'    '  No,'  I  replied,  ' 1 

have  none  there.'  '  That  is  strange,'  he  an- 
swered, 'I  thought  I  knew  your  handwriting. 
I  was  in  a  cottage  there  one  day,  and  among 
the  papers  and  letters  in  the  casement  I  saw 
a  black-bordered  envelope ;  this  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  said  to  the  woman,  '  Who 
is  your  correspondent?'  'Ah,  sir,' she  re- 
plied, 1  that  is  a  wonderful  answer  to  prayer. 
Poor  Leonard  has  his  blind  books,  you  know. 
He  has  almost  all  the  Testament  now,  and  he 
wanted  a  box  for  them.  The  carpenter  said 
that  he  would  make  him  one  for  fifteen  pence. 
So  Leonard  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  send  him 
the  money.    There  came  this  letter,  as  you 


see,  with  eighteen  pence  in  stamps  and  this 
text,  which  was  indeed  for  him.  We  don't 
know  the  name  ;  but  Leonard  always  prayed 
for  his  '  friend  in  London.' 

"  Precious,  precious  return  !  A  flood  of 
thanksgiving  rushed  through  my  clouded 
heart,  and  carried  doubt  and  distrust  away." 

In  presenting  the  essays  of  E.  P.  Pea- 
body  on  a  subject  very  near  her  heart, 
we  give  also  a  short  extract  from  a  private 
letter  :  "  I  especially  desire  that  the  '  Friends' 
should  understand  and  accept  Froebel,  who, 
it  seems  to  me,  will  do  for  them  all  that 
George  Fox  and  William  Penn  left  undone 
— adding  to  their  freedom  of '  the  life  that  is 
to  come'  that  of  '  the  life  that  now  is.'  You 
are  all  right  about  the  spiritual  life,  but  you 
have  not  yet  made  the  intellectual  life  har- 
monious with  it.  '  These  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  but  not  have  left  the  others  un- 
done.' A  true  intellectual  life  is  necessary 
to  make  an  adequate  body  for  the  soul  of  life 
eternal.  But  we  shall  never  see  a  true  intel- 
lectual life,  harmonious  within  itself,  and  with 
the  indwelling  spirit,  till  we  begin  it  aright." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
KINDERGARTEN. 

When  I  heard  that  our  friend  Eli  M. 
Lamb,  after  all  his  generous  efforts  to  intro- 
duce Kindergartening  into  his  school  at  Bal- 
timore, had  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  that  city, 
I  felt  anew  the  regret  I  had  frequently  expe- 
rienced during  these  last  two  years,  at  my 
having  omitted  all  mention  of  this  subject 
in  my  letters  from  Europe  in  1867-8. 

To  study  the  art  and  science  of  early  de- 
velopment in  the  institutions  of  Frceble  and 
his  disciples,  was  the  serious  motive  of  my 
visit  to  Europe ;  and  I  commenced  this  study 
at  Hamburg  in  July  and  August  of  1867. 
But  I  saw  at  once  that  it  would  not  do  to 
treat  the  subject  lightly  and  hurriedly,  and 
so  I  omitted  even  to  mention  it  when  I  wrote 
to  you. 

But  now  I  want  to  speak  of  it  in  a  series 
of  articles.  For  I  think  that  if  the  Friends 
should  once  get  the  idea  of  Frceble's  Kinder- 
garten, they  would  feel  that  the  method  of 
intellectual  development  he  proposes,  is  in 
singular  harmony  with  the  method  of  spirit- 
ual development  brought  forth  by  George 
Fox.  In  the  intellectual  as  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  man,  it  seems  as  if  every  way 
but  the  right  was  tried  first.  The  plans  of 
Church  organization  became  so  complicated 
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and  were  so  unwise  as  to  hinder  the  spirit, 
whose  strivings  to  be  free  at  last  culminated 
in  what  Catholics  call  the  schism  of  Christen- 
dom, and  Protestants  the  Reformation.  The 
protest  of  George  Fox  was  the  most  complete 
of  any  Reformer.  He  returned  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  considered  the  primal  relations  of 
God  and  the  human  soul,  and  proclaimed  the 
principle  that  spiritual  development  was  not 
started  from  without  but  from  within  ;  and 
that  all  Church  organization  had  for  its  first 
and  last  object  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit.  Spiritual  life  proceeds  directly  from 
God  to  every  individual  soul ;  and  a  free 
communication  of  this  among  men  makes  the 
true  Church,  whose  first  law  is  "  liberty  of 
prophesying." 

But  intellectual  life  has  not  so  immediate  a 
genesis.  The  human  understanding  is  devel- 
oped in  time,  and  is  the  effect  of  the  reaction 
of  the  external  universe  upon  perceptive  sen- 
sibility. It  gradually  grows  up  by  accumu- 
lating impressions  on  the  senses,  and  by  learn- 
ing the  connections  of  these  single  things  in 
nature  which  produce  these  impressions. 

It  was  early  observsd  that  though  single 
things  are  perceived  by  the  healthy  senses,  in 
a  general  way,  yet  they  are  not  accurately 
defined,  unless  human  beings  call  each  other 's 
attention  to  their  differences  and  resemblances, 
A  child,  if  left  alone,  and  never  played  with 
by  the  mother  or  nurse,  nor  ever  tenderly 
wooed  from  the  sleep  of  nature  by  tones  and 
looks  of  love,  does  not  come  forth  into  the 
light  of  things,  but  becomes  idiotic  or  dies 
(as  nine-tenths  of  the  children  gathered  into 
foundling  hospitals  do),  and,  later  in  life,  un- 
less Education  take  the  child  by  the  hand, 
and  calls  out  his  reflective  powers  by  suggest- 
ing the  proper  classification  and  hidden  con- 
nections of  things,  the  mind  becomes  confused, 
and  does  not  get  organized  into  a  good  un- 
derstanding. 

Now  the  mistake  of  systems  of  intellectual 
education  has  been  to  overlay  the  child's 
mind  by  the  teacher's  mind,  instead  of  calling 
forth  its  self-activity  ;  classifying  for  the  child, 
instead  of  leading  him  to  classify  for  himself; 
and  telling  him  the  connections  of  things,  in- 
stead of  calling  upon  him  to  discover  them. 
And  this  method  has  always  involved  great 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  child,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  had  any  original  force  of 
life,  so  that  to  educate  the  young  has  seemed 
to  be  a  struggle  with  their  natural  tendencies. 
But  Froeble  has  shown  that  in  the  soul  of  the 
•child  is  a  guide  to  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment, which  is  to  be  studied  out  by  the  edu- 
cator on  whom  the  child  is  made  dependent, 
because,  besides  binding  the  soul  to  himself 
by  spiritual  communion,  the  souls  of  men  are 
to  be  bound  to  each  other  by  intercommuni- 


cation, the  first  steps  of  which  are  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  by  the  old,  and  which  is  to 
continue  in  social  intercourse  forevermore — 
"  the  communion  of  the  just"  being  its  con- 
summation in  bliss  and  glory. 

George  Fox  recognized  this  communion  of 
saints,  which  the  Friends  verify  by  the  unity 
or  solidity  they  make  the  test  of  truth, 
prompting  to  good  works,  and  creative  of 
spirituality.  But  Froeble  shows  that  on  the 
intellectual  plane  may  be  found  an  analagous 
test  of  intellectual  life — viz. :  that  true  intel- 
lectual life  prompts  to  production  not  only  of 
material  things  of  beauty  and  use,  but  of  so- 
cial and  civil  polity.  On  this  principle  he 
has  founded  the  art  of  Kindergartening.  But 
children  do  not  produce  things  intuitively — 
they  need  the  help  of  one  who  understands 
the  laws  of  nature  and  its  raw  material.  They 
are  blind  forces  of  indefinite  desire  when 
they  come  into  the  world,  and  begin  to  act 
before  they  know  clearly  what  they  want,  or 
how  to  attain  it.  Therefore  disorder  and  de- 
struction are  what  an  uninstructed  child  pro- 
duces from  no  inherent  malignity  of  heart. 
They  prefer  order  to  disorder  when  the  for- 
mer is  presented  to  them  ;  they  like  rhythm 
and  melody  better  than  irregular  and  rough 
sound,  construction  better  than  destruction, 
and  there  is  within  them  a  certain  aesthetic 
sense  which  accepts  and  acts  out  the  right 
thing  when  it  is  suggested — that  is,  if  it  is 
suggested  and  not  arbitrarily  imposed  on  them 
— for  arbitrary  suggestion  is  opposed  inevita- 
bly, just  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
individual's  character. 

Education,  therefore,  on  Frceble's  method, 
has  nothing  arbitrary  about  it.  It  is  tempt- 
ing forth  the  self  activity  which  takes  every 
various  form,  and  gives  all  the  freshness  and 
variety  to  human  thought.  It  ought  to  be- 
gin so  early  as  to  preclude  that  production  of 
evil  which  must  needs  take  place  if  the  facul- 
ties are  left  to  run  into  wild  disorder,  or  to 
rust  in  idleness  and  stupidity.  It  therefore 
implies  thoroughly  trained  educators.  Mr. 
Lamb  understood  this,  and  provided  one  at 
considerable  expense.  I  must  end  as  1  began, 
with  expressing  regret  that  lie  has  failed. 
But  it  takes  an  intelligent  public,  as  well  as  a 
trained  writer,  to  get  up  a  Kindergarten, 

Cambridge,  December,  1870.      E.  P.  1*. 
 ■     » — — 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER,  DA  1  TP 
12th  mo.  30th,  1S70. 
My  dear  friend — Sonic  weeks  ago  I  duly 
received  the  copy  of  the  British  Friend  thou 
kindly  sent  mo,  and  thinking  thou  niayst 
file  the  paper,  1  herewith  return  it.  with 
many  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
it.    The  accounts  of  Indiana  and  Western 
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Yearly  Meetings  of  our  Orthodox  Friends, 
which  it  contains,  were  very  interesting.  The 
statement  on  page  277,  that  it  was  estimated 
there  are  one  hundred  thousand  persons  "  in 
various  parts  of  the  Western  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, who  are  descended  from  those  who  had 
been  disowned  for  marrying,  or  attending 
marriages  not  in  accordance  with  Friends' 
rules,"  and  that  there  remains  with  these  "  a 
lingering  attachment  to  the  Society,"  was 
sadly  suggestive  to  me.  In  travelling  through 
the  western  country  seven  years  ago,  I  had 
witnessed  many  evidences  of  the  general 
fact,  but  I  had  no  idea  the  number  was  so 
great. 

What  is  best  for  the  individual  member,  is 
most  promotive  of  the  life  and  strength  of  a 
religious  organization  ;  and  I  have  long  been 
convinced,  that  the  best  interests  of  our  So- 
ciety would  be  promoted  by  disowning  no 
member  for  anything  which  was  not  a  clear 
violation  of  some  recognized  moral  law  which 
was  acknowledged  to  be  obligatory.  Let  any 
who  deviate  in  other  matters,  remain  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  Society,  where  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  concerned  labor  in  love  may  con- 
tinue to  be  exerted,  to  the  strengthening  and 
reformation  of  the  objects  of  the  concern, 
and  their  being  brought,  as  no  doubt  they 
would  be  in  most  cases,  to  conform  to  all  that 
is  desired. 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers  a  day  or 
two  ago,  I  came  across  one  from  my  old 
friend  and  former  correspondent,  Moses  Shep- 
pard,  of  Baltimore,  and  thinking  it  might 
interest  thee,  I  have  copied  it  and  endorse  it 
to  thee  for  thy  disposal.  It  interested  me 
very  much,  from  the  peculiar  style,  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  ideas  presented,  the  instruct- 
ive lessons  in  the  body  of  it,  and  the  grand 
moral  at  its  close. 

AN  EASTERN  TALE. 

By  the  late  Moses  Sheppard  of  Baltimore. 

Gonzalmo,  in  early  life,  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  trust 
confided  to  him,  of  securing  a  happy  per- 
petual residence  for  an  immortal  spirit  of 
which  he  was  the  recipient.  His  labors  and 
researches  were  stimulated  by  the  magnitude 
and  duration  of  the  object  to  be  attained. 
He  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  consulted  the 
opinions  and  productions  of  the  wise  and 
pious.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  thus  arrived  at  the 
fountain  from  which  Christianity  flowed,  to 
direct  probationers  here  to  future  bliss  in  the 
region  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death. 

Having  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  by  ascending  to  its  source,  he 
practised  its  duties  with  undeviating  con- 


stancy. Alive  to  the  fatal  effects  of  error  in 
the  momentous  requirements  of  religion,  he 
felt  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  his  primo- 
genitors, as  ignorance  might  produce  direful 
consequences  to  them.  Stimulated  by  pious 
solicitude  and  filial  affection,  he  prayed  for  a 
corporeal  resurrection  of  his  forefathers,  that  j 
he  might  examine  them  personally  (in  re- 
gard to  their  religious  belief).  An  angel  de- 
scended and  addressed  him  :  "  Gonzalmo, 
your  prayers  are  heard,  and  your  petition  is 
granted.  To  morrow  your  progenitors  shall 
be  arranged  at  your  right  hand."  Gonzalmo 
directed  his  descendants  to  place  themselves 
at  his  left  hand. 

When  his  forefathers  were  arranged  in  a 
line,  he  was  astonished  at  their  grotesque  ap-. 
pearance.  He  beheld  a  turbaned  Turk,  m 
Bed- Cross  Knight,  with  a  group  of  nonde- 
scripts !  But  his  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
safety  of  their  souls,  and  he  began  an  exam- 
ination. The  Turk  vociferated  :  "  Praise  to 
God  !  I  am  the  slave  of  Ali !"  The  Knight 
declared  that  he  who  gave  neither  money  nor 
personal  services  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  infidels,  was  himself  an  infidel.  A 
priest  held  up  a  cross,  exclaiming :  "  You 
deny  the  Real  Presence,  and  although  you 
are  my  descendant,  for  this  heresy  I  would 
consign  you  to  the  stake."  A  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne  gave  him  a  severe  lecture  for  his 
apostacy.  By  another,  he  was  vehemently 
denounced  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tors. 

Knowing  that  they  were  wrong,  and  being 
certain  that  he  was  right,  he  felt  irritated;  but 
sympathy  softened  his  resentment.  He  in- 
formed them,  that  since  their  time,  researches 
had  enabled  sincere  Christians  to  correct 
many  errors,  and  replace  them  with  truth  : — 
new  lights  had  arisen,  and  dispelled  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  Christianity  had  been  shroud- 
ed. 

Although  his  ancestors  did  not  agree 
among  themselves,  they  all  agreed  that  he 
was  a  heretic,  and  regretted  they  had  an 
apostate  descendant. 

Grieved  at  the  fatal  errors  of  his  progeni- 
tors, he  turned  with  anticipated  joy  to  his 
posterity,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  the  un- 
changeable doctrines  of  Christ  in  their  purity; 
but  he  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  to  find 
that  they  had  abandoned  the  saving  doctrines 
he  had  taught  them.  To  his  remonstrances 
they  replied :  "  Researches  have  enabled  sin- 
cere Christians  to  correct  many  errors,  and  re- 
place them  with  Truth.  New  lights  have^  arisen, 
and  dispelled  theobsurity  in  which  Christianity 
had  been  shrouded." 

Grieved  and  agonized  at  the  thought  of 
being  the  parent  of  an  apostate  race,  and  at 
the  awful  consequences  of  their  fatal  errors, 
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he  was  inconsolable.  But  they  were  his  off- 
spring ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  startling 
aberrations,  he  desired  to  rescue  them.  He 
therefore  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  their 
admission  into  Heaven  !  The  angel  again 
descended,  and  announced  to  him  that  his 
prayer  had  availed.  "  Your  children  are 
accepted.  Had  your  prayer  been  general, 
yourself  would  have  been  admitted  also.  But, 
as  it  was  confined  to  your  descendants,  you 
are  excluded.  The  selfish  and  uncharitable 
are  not  admitted  into  Paradise." 


From  "  Verses  by  II.  II." 
THE  SPINNEB. 
"  Like  a  blind  spinner,  in  the  sun 

I  tread  my  days  ; 
I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 

Appointed  ways  ; 
I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task, 
And,  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask. 
I  do  not  know  the  use  or  name 

Of  that  I  spin  ; 
I  only  know  that  some  one  came 

And  laid  within 
My  hand  the  thread,  and  said,  '  Since  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do.' 
Sometimes  the  threads,  so  rough  and  fast 

And  tangled,  fly  ; 
I  know  wild  storms  are  sweeping  past, 
.  And  fear  that  I 

Shall  fall  ;  but  dare  not  try  to  find 
A  safer  place,  since  I  am  blind. 
I  know  not  why,  but  I  am  sure 

That  tint  and  place, 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race, 
My  threads  will  have  ;  so  from  the  first, 
Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accurst. 
I  think,  perhaps,  this  trust  has  sprung 

From  one  short  word 
Said  over  me  when  I  was  young — 

So  young  I  heard 
It,  knowing  not  that  God's  name  signed 
My  brow  and  sealed  me  Hisf  though  blind. 
But  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign 

Within,  without, 
It  matters  not ;  the  Lord  divine 

I  never  doubt. 
I  know  He  sets  me  here,  and  still, 
And  glad,  and  blind,  I  wait  His  will  : 
But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day, 

To  hear  their  tread, 
Who  bear  the  finished  web  away, 

And  cut  the  thread, 
And  bring  God's  message  in  the  sun 
'Thou  poor  blind  spinner,  work  is  done.'  " 


.   A   DOUBTING  HEART. 

BY  ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTOR. 

Where  are  the  swallows  fled  ? 
Frozen  and  dead, 
Perchance  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 
0,  doubting  heart  1 
Far  over  purple  seas 
They  wait,  in  sunny  ease, 
The  balmy  southern  breeze 
To  bring  them  to  their  northern  homes  OXLOe  D 


Why  must  the  flowers  die  ? 
Prisoned  they  lie 
In  the  cold  tomb,  heedless  of  tears  or  rain. 
0,  doubting  heart ! 
They  ooly  sleep  below 
The  soft  white  ermine  snow, 
While  winter  winds  shall  blow, 
To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

The  sun  has  hid  his  rays 
These  many  days ; 
Will  dreary  hours-never  leave  the  earth  ? 
0,  doubting  heart ! 
The  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Veil  the  same  sunny  sky 
That  soon,  for  Spring  is  nigh, 
Shall  wake  the  Summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 
Is  quenched  in  night ; 
What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair  ? 
0,  doubting  heart  ! 
The  sky  is  overcast, 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

—  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


The  light  of  religion  is  not  that  of  the 
moon — light  without  heat ;  but  neither  is  its 
warmth  that  of  the  stone — warmth  without 
light.  Religion  is  the  sun,  the  warmth  of 
which  indeed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates 
the  life  of  nature,  but  who  at  the  same  time 
beholds  all  the  growth  of  life  with  a  master 
eye,  makes  all  objects  glorious  on  which  he 
looks,  and  by  that  glory  visible  to  all  others. 


THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Some  things  are  new  to  us,  simply  because 
they  are  old.  How  few  among  the  many 
dwellers  in  the  chief  city  of  our  Common- 
wealth know  anything  in  reference  to  the  be- 
ginning of  its  educational  machinery,  or  the 
rise  of  schools  within  its  limits.  Perhaps 
some  little  reliable  information  in  regard  to 
the  subject  may  be  received  with  benefit  and 
satisfaction. 

On  the  20th  day  of  October,  A.D.  1083, 
the  Provincial  Council,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
William  Pcnn,  Proprietor  and  Governor,  re- 
corded the  following  minute,  which  we  tran- 
scribe exactly  as  we  find  it : 

"The  Oovrn  and  Provil  Council  having 
taken  into  their  Serious  Consideration  the 
great  Necessity  there  is  of  a  School  Master 
for  ye  Instruction  A:  Sober  'Education  of 
Youth  in  the  towne  of  Philadelphia.  Sent  for 

Enooh  flower,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Said 
Towne,  who  for  twenty  Year  past  hath  been 
exercised  in  that  care  and  linplovnit  in  Bug* 
land,  to  whom  haveing  Comunicated  their 
Minds,  he  Embraced  it  upon  these  following 
Terms:  to  Learne  to  read  English  Is  by  the 
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Quarter,  to  Learne  to  read  and  write  6s  by 
ye  Quarter,  to  learne  to  read,  Write  and 
Cast  accot  8s  by  the  Quarter ;  for  Boarding  a 
Scholler,  that  is  to  say,  dyet,  Washing,  Lodg- 
ing &  Scooling,  Tenn  pounds  for  one  whole 
year." 

The  above  record  is  the  earliest  to  be  found 
in  reference  to  the  rise  of  schools  in  the  Colo- 
nial Archives  of  Pennsylvania.  Vide  vol.  I., 
p.  91,  93,  383,  and  531. 

"At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  ye  17th 
of  ye  11th  month,  1683,  was  presented  : — A 
Law  proposed  for  Makeing  of  Several  Sorts 
of  Books,  for  the  use  of  Persons  in  th^s  Prov- 
ince." 

"  Proposed  that  care  be  Taken  about  the 
Learning  and  Instruction  of  Youth,  to  Witt: 
a  Scool  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

Under  date  of  August  1,  A.  D.  1693,  we 
find  another  entry,  touching  the  general  sub- 
ject, which  reads  thus  : 

"Thomas  Meaking,  keeper  of  the  fFree 
Schoole  in  the  toune  of  Philadelphia,  being 
called  before  the  Lt.  Gov  and  Councill,  was 
told  that  hee  must  not  keepe  Schoole  wtout 
Licence.  Ansred  '  that  hee  was  willing  to 
Comply,  and  take  Licence :  was  therefore  or- 
dered to  procure  a  Certificate  of  his  abilitie, 
Learning  and  diligence,  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  note  in  this  toune,  by  the  Sixteenth  instant, 
in  order  to  the  obtaining  a  Licence,  which  he 
promised  to  doe." 

Under  date  of  February  12,  1797-8,  a  pe- 
tition was  presented :  "Att  a  Council,  Held 
att  Philadelphia  die  Sabbatti,  by  Samel  Car- 
penter, Edward  Shippen,  Anthony  Morris, 
James  ffox  &  david  Lloyd,  William  Southee 
&  John  Jones,"  asking  the  liberty  to  estab- 
lish a  school,  "  where  poor  children  may  be 
freely  maintained,  taught  &  educated  in  good 
literature,  untill  they  are  fit  to  be  put  out  ap- 
prentices &c,  in  behalf  of  themselves  &  the 
rest  of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  &c^&c. 

"  The  Governor  and  Councill  doe  grant 
this  petition  as  desired." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  schools  in  Philadel- 
phia before  and  close  after  the  Revolution. 
—  The  Press.  C.  Z.  W. 


Little  Things. — As  daylight  can  be  seen 
through  very  small  holes,  so  little  things  will 
illustrate  a  person's  character.  Indeed, 
character  consists  in  little  acts,  habitually 
and  honorably  performed ;  daily  life  being 
the  quarry  from  which  we  build  it  up,  and 
rough-hew  the  habits  that  form  it. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  POET  WHITTIER. 

At  the  celebration  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  John  G.  Whittier  was 
read: 


Amesbubt,  12th  mo.  19th,  1870. 

Hon  W.  T.  Davis  and  Others,  Committee — 
Gentlemen  :  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  accept  your  invitation  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  land- 
ing Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.    No  one  can  ap- 
preciate more  highly  than  myself  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  May- 
flower.   It  is  not  of  them  that  I,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  have  reason 
to  complain  in  the  matter  of  persecution.  A 
generation  which  came  after  them,  with  less 
pity  and  more  bigotry,  is  especially  responsi- 
ble for  the  "  little  unpleasantness  "^referred 
to,  and  the  sufferers  from  it  scarcely  need 
any  present  championship.    They  certainly 
did  not  wait  altogether  for  the  revenges  of 
posterity.    If  they  lost  their  ears  it  is  satis- 
factory to  remember  that  they  made  those 
of  their  mutilators  tingle   with   a  rhetoric 
more  sharp  than  polite.     A  worthy  New 
England  deacon  once  described  a  brother  in 
the  church  as  a  very  good  man  Godward,  but 
rather  hard  manward.    It  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  satisfactory  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  latter  direction,  at  least  since  the  days 
of  the  Pilgrims.    Our  age  is  tolerant  of  creed 
and  dogma,  broader  in  its  sympathies,  more 
keenly  sensitive  to  temporal  need,  and  prac- 
tically recognizing  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race.    Where  a  cry  of  suffering  is  heard,  its 
response  is   quick  and  generous.     It  has 
abolished  slavery,  and  is  lifting  women  from 
world- old  degradation  to  equality  with  man 
before  the  law.  Our  criminal  codes  no  longer 
embody  the  maxim  of  barbarism,  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  have  re- 
gard not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  the  reform  and  well-being  of  the 
criminal.    All  the  more,  however,  for  this 
amiable  tenderness  do  we  need  the  counter- 
poise of  a  strong  sense  of  justice.    With  our 
sympathy  for  the  wrong  doer  we  need  the 
old  Puritan  and  Quaker  hatred  of  wrong- 
doing.   With  our  just  tolerance  of  men  and 
opinions,  a  righteous  abhorrence  of  sin.  All 
the  more  for  the  sweet  humanities  and  Chris- 
tian liberalism  which,  in  drawing  men  nearer 
to  each  other,  are  increasing  the  sum  of 
social  influences  for  good  or  evil.    We  need 
the  bracing  atmosphere,  healthful  if  austere, 
of  the  old  moralities.    Individual  and  social 
duties  are  quite  as  imperative  now  as  when 
they  were  minutely  specified  in  statute  books 
and  enforced  by  penalties  no  longer  admissa- 
ble.    It  is  well  that  stocks,  whipping-posts 
and  ducking-stools  are  now  only  matters  of 
tradition.     But  the  honest  reprobation  of 
vice  and  crime  which  they  symbolized  should 
by  no  means  perish  with  them.    The  true 
life  of  a  nation  is  in  its  personal  morality, 
and  no  excellence  of  constitution  and  laws 
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?au  avail  much  if  the  people  lack  purity  and 
ntegrity,  culture  and  refinement.    Care  for 
>ur  own  comfort  and  that  of  others  are  all 
jvell ;  but  truth,  honor,  reverence  and  fidelity 
:o  duty  are  indispensable.  The  Pilgrims  were 
right  in  affirming  the  paramount  force  of  the 
law  of  God.    If  they  erred  in  seeking  that 
authoritative  law,  and  passed  over  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  for  the  stern  Hebrewism 
[>f  Moses— if  they  hesitated  in  view  of  large- 
ness of  Christian  liberty — if  they  seemed  un- 
willing to  accept  the  sweetness  and  light  of 
the  good  tidings — let  us  not  forget  that  it 
was  the  mistake  of  men  who  feared  more 
than  they  dared  to  hope;  whose  estimate  of 
the  exceeding  awfulness  of  sin  caused  them 
to  dwell  upon  God's  vengeance  rather  than 
His  compassion,  and  whose  dread  of  evil 
was  so  great  that  in  shutting  their  hearts 
against  it  they  sometimes  shut  out  the  good. 
It  is  well  for  us,  if  we  have  learned  to  listen 
to  the   sweet  persuasion   of  the  beatitudes. 
But  there  are  crises  in  all  lives  which  re- 
quire also  the  emphatic  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  of 
the  decalogue  which  the  founders  wrote  on 
the  gate  posts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  the  assurances  which  the 
Jast  few  years  have  afforded  us  that  the  pil 
grim  spirit  is  not  dead,  but  walks  in  noon's 
broad  light.    We  have  seen  it  in  the  faith 
and  trust   which  no   circumstances  could 
shake  ;  in  heroic  self-sacrifice,  in  entire  con- 
secration to  duty.    The  fathers  have  lived 
in  their  sons.    Have  we  not  all  known  the 
'Winthrops  and  Brewsters,  the  Saltonstalls 
and  Sewells  of  old  times  in  Gubernatorial 
chairs,  in  legislative    halls,  around  winter 
camp-fires,  in  the  slow  martyrdom  of  prison 
;and  hospital  ?    The  great  struggle  through 
which  we  have  passed  has  taught  us  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  men  and  women  of  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  the  noblest  ancestry  that  ever 
a  people  looked  back  to  with  love  and  rev- 
erence.   Honor,  then,  to  the  Pilgrims.  Let 
Itheir  memory  be    green    forever.  Truly, 
your  friend,  *  John  G.  Whtttiek. 

Evening  Bulletin. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC., 
TWELFTH  MOSTH.  I 


1 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 

loo  9. 

1870. 

6  days. 
•  4  " 

5  n 

5  " 

11  " 

4  days. 

0  " 

7  " 

8  " 
12  " 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day....! 
Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls,  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

31  " 

31 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN, 
ETC. 


1869. 


1870. 


5.11  in. 


1056 


Mean  temperature  of  12th 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital,  37.31  deg.  35.51  deg. 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  59.50 

Lowest  do.        do.  do.|17.00 
Rain*  during  the  month,  do.i 
Deaths  during  the  month. 

heing  for  4  current  weeks; 

for  1869  and  five  fori 870... | 
Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  12th 

month  for  the  past  eighty-one  years....  32.62  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  thatj 

entire  period,  (1848)   45.00  " 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 


55.00  " 
11.00  " 
1.88  in. 


1300 


entire  period,  (1832) 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIX.  1S69. 

Totals  for  first  six  months  of 

each  year  26.27  i 

Totals  for  last  six  months  of 

each  year   22.56 

Totals   4S.S3 


25.00 
IS  70. 

25.43  in. 

18.63  " 

44.06  11 


A  time  like  this  demands 
StroDg  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready 
hands ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

en  whom  the  spoils  of  office  canuot  buy  ; 
Men  who  possess  opinious  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor — men  who  will  not  lie  ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  wink- 
ing ; 

Tall  men  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
[n  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking — 
For  while  the  many,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo  !  Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  keeps. 


Mild  as  the  weather  has  been  during  the  month 
under  review  the  present  year — having  been  nearly 
three  degrees  above  the  average  for  eighty- one 
years  past — it  will  be  seen  it  was  nearly  two  de- 
grees below  that  of  1869,  and  far  below  the  highest 
during  that  long  period,  viz.,  1848,  forty  five  de- 
grees !  The  mild  weather  of  the  present  year  con- 
tinued until  the  23d.  That  and  the  succeeding  day 
were  very  cold,  and  on  the  2f>th  persons  were  skat- 
ing on  the  Schuylkill. 

There  have  been  only  two  or  three  days  this 
season  thus  far  during  which  a  few  aspiring  owners 
of  sleighs  ventured  with  their  runners  over  our 
cobble-stone  paved  streets.  On  the  19th  instant, 
while  the  ferry  boats  made  their  regular  trips  be- 
tween this  city  aud  Camden,  the  Delaware  river 
was  reported  to  be  entirely  closed  above  Petty's 
Island,  and  the  ice  of  sufth  ieut  thickness  to  bear 
persons  upon  it.  Our  clippings  through  tln>  month 
(after  leaving  the  Pottsville  item  of  the  21  iust.) 
teem  with  accouuts  of  intense  cold  weather. 

11  Pottsvim.h,  Dec.  2.— The  splendid  weather, 
which  has  been  with  us  all  the  week,  is  unani- 
mously voted  to  be  Indian  suumur.  This  fifth 
season  of  the  year  must  be  sadly  changed  from  the 
good  old  times  when,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
it  was  so  certain  to  appear  U  per  almanae  that  the 
Indians  waited  for  it  to  do  their  fall  hunting,  thus 
placing  upon  it  their  dependence  for  winter  food." 
So  much  for  a  confirmation  of  our  own  ideas  as  to 
the  (jenuinr  44  Indian  hummer  n  (  occurring  fmiin 
than  the  Kleventh  mouth." 

In  the  following  table  (for  which  we  are  indebted 
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to  the  Evening  Telegraph  of  this  city)  is  given  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  each  month  of 
the  year,  in  comparison  with  the  mean  rain  fall  of 
thirty-three  years,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum 
rain  fall  of  each  month  during  that  period. 

1870.  Mean,  Max.  Min. 

Month.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 
January,      4.07  3.34  7.84  .73 

February,     2.53  3.08  6.61  ,7g 

March,         4.06  3.86  6.98  1.08 

April,  5.61  3.92  7.54  .58 

May,'  6.28  4.82  8.88  1.51 

June,  2.86  4.11  11  02  1,10 

July,  3.95  3.78  11.8  98 

August,        5.12  4.84  15.81  .84 

September,    1.71  -       4.1  2.92  .25 

October,       3  9  3.23  5.73  1.09 

November,    2.1  3.48  7.97        1  45 

December,    1.89  3.97  6.26  1.04 


60.6 


29.5 


Whole  year,  44.08  45.79 

The  average  rain  fall  of  the  past  thirty-three 
years,  including  1870,  has  been  45.79  inches,  or 
nearly  two  inches  in  excess  of  the  quantity  which 
has  fallen  in  1870.  The  highest  rain  fall  during 
this  period  of  thirty-three  years  was  in  1867,  when 
60.6  inches  fell;  the  lowest  on  record  was  in  1825, 
when  only  29  5  inches  fell.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  rain  which  has  fallen  in  any  one  month  was  15.81 
inches,  in  August,  1867  ;  the  least  was  .25  inch,  in 
September,  1846. 

Before  closing  it  may  be  well  to  note — that  on 
12th  mo.  4  last,  about  5|  P.M.,  there  was  a  splen- 
did halo  round  the  moon,  having  all  the  rich  colors 
of  the  solar  rainbow. 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  3,  1871.         J.  M.  Ellis, 


Temptations,  like  noxious  weeds,  are  best 
killed  by  putting  the  knife  to  their  root. 


ITEMS. 


Pkof.  Winlock  is  now  engaged  in  taking  pictures 
of  the  sun  of  a  somewhat,  novel  plan.  He  uses  a 
single  lens  object-glass,  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  having  a  focal  length  of  forty  inches, 
made  by  Clark,  of  crown-glass,  and  corrected  for 
spherical  aberration  by  means  of  an  artificial  star. 
The  tube  of  the  telescopa  points  to  the  North,  and 
the  image  of  the  sun  is  thrown  in  by  means  of  a 
plate -glass  reflector.  This  glass  is  not  roughened 
or  blackened  on  one  side,  because  when  that  was 
done  the  heat  of  the  sun  distorted  the  plain  sur- 
face. The  slit  is  at  the  object-glass  end  of  the  tele- 
scope, so  that  when  it  is  thrown  across,  no  dust  is 
shaken  on  the  plate,  as  frequently  is  the  case  in  the 
usual  way  of  working. 

The  Edinburgh  University  has  declared  itself 
upon  the  matter  of  instructing  women  in  medicine. 
At  the  Easter  competitive  examination,  a  young 
woman  won  the  scholarship,  bat  the  faculty  refused 
to  grant  it,  on  the  ground  that,  aHhough  women 
are  entitled  to  tuition,  the  university  prizes  belong 
to  men  exclusively.  The  professor  of  chemistry, 
Crum  Brown,  was  disgusted  at  this  action,  and 
made  an  applicat;on  to  the  corporation  to  put  young 
women  on  the  same  footing  as  young  men. 

The  professors  of  surgery  and  anatomy  appealed 
to  the  members  of  the  corporation  not  to  do  it,  as- 
serting that  they  could  not  do  their  duties  decently 
when  women  were  in  the  lecture-room.    The  pro- 


fessor of  surgery  declared  that  he  would  rather  re- 
sign than  lecture  to  a  mixed  class.  He  read  a  me- 
morial from  one  hundred  and  sixtv-one  male  stu- 
dents, protesting  against  the  admission  of  females 
to  the  classes.  But  the  professor  of  physiology  re- 
plied that  he  found  no  difficulties  as  suggested  ;  he 
could  lecture  to  a  mixed  class  as  easily  as  to  one 
composed  of  male  students  exclusively ;  women 
made  the  most  expert  dissectors,  and  in  his  judg- 
ment they  are  by  nature  better  fitted  for  surgeons 
than  men.  The  women  were  in  a  fair  way  to  carry 
the  day,  when  Dr.  Christison,  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  Queen,  came  to  the  rescue  and  informed  the 
corporation  and  professors  that  the  "  highest  lady 
in  the  realm  "  had  instructed  him  to  represent  to 
them  that  she  greatly  disapproved  of  women  study- 
ing medicine.  Professor  Burns's  request  was  voted 
down  by  a  majority  of  one. — Pub.  Ledger. 

A  French  scientist,  F.  Schrader,  thinks  that  the 
cause  of  the  very  frequent  fires  of  pine  forests  in 
summer-time  and  remote  from  any  habitation  is  not-" 
due,  as  has  been  often  surmised,  to  wilful  arson  or" 
accidental  imprudence,  but  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
the  hollow  globules  of  resin  which  exude  from  the 
trees  acting  as  burning  lenses,  and  becoming  in- 
fiamed,  thus  causing  the  combustion  to  begin,  and 
once  begun,  to  spread  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  resinous  and 
turpentine-containing  wood. 

The  most  remarkable  balloon  ascension  on  record 
was  made  in  1804,  by  Biot  and  Gray  Lussac,  in 
Paris.  By  this  enterprise  they  endowed  science 
with  a  series  of  new  and  important  facts,  question- 
able before  that  time,  as  they  carried  with  them  a 
complete  set  of  suitable  apparatus,  and,  moreover, 
an  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience. They  ascended  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet, 
and  observed  that  at  8,000  or  9,000  feet  the  ani- 
mals they  had  taken  with  them,  in  order  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  rarified  air  and  cold  upon  them,  did 
not  appear  to  suffer  any  inconvenience. 

In  the  meantime  the  pulses  of  the  two  experi- 
menters were  much  accelerated,  that  of  Gray-Lussac, 
otherwise  always  slow,  sixty-two  beats  per  minute, 
was  eighty  ;  and  that  of  Biot,  naturally  rapid,  sev- 
enty-nine beats  per  minute,  was  one  hundred  aad 
eleven.  At  a  height  of  11,000  feet,  a  pigeon  was 
liberated:  it  dropped  down,  whirling  through  the 
air,  as  if  it  had  been  a  stone.  The  air  was  too 
thin,  too  much  rarified,  to  enable  it  to  fly. 

Three  weeks  later,  Gray  Lussac  went  up  alone, 
and  attained  a  height  of  23,000  feet,  four  and  one- 
sixth  miles,  or  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  Chimborazo  mountaiu.  The  barometer  was 
only  thirteen  inches  high  ;  the  thermometer  18  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point,  while  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  it  was  80  degrees. 

He  left  the  court-yard  of  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  and  Meters,  in  Paris,  and,  after   an  aerial 
voyage  of  six  hours,  descended  near  Rouen,  oneil 
hundred  miles  distant.  The  result  of  this  ascension  | 
on  Gray-Lussac's  health  was  very  injurious,  partiallyj 
by  the  want  of  air  for  respiration,  combined  with! 
sudden  cold,  but  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  the  &o4 
customed  pressure.     At  the  extreme  height   of [f 
twenty-two  thousand  feet  his  face  and  neck  were[ 
swollen  enormously,  his  eyes  protruded  from 
head,  b'ood  ran  from  his  eyelids,  nose  and  ears,  and 
also  came  from  the  lungs  by  vomiting  ;  in  short, 
his  system  received  a  shock  from  which  he  nevei 
fully  recovered  during  the  rest  of  his  life. — Ex,  pa< 
per. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES   OF  FRIENDS. 
K  original  "House  of  Industry"  arid  its  Founder. 
(Continued  from  page  724.) 

The  same  spirit  which  induced  Ann  Par- 
ish thus  to  admonish  her  co-laborers,  breathes 
hrough  the  following  letter  to  an  endeared 

"iend  :  "  I  have  seen  ,  I  think  she  claims 

ur  sympathy  and  immediate  attention,  and  I 
hall  be  willing  to  go  with  thee  to  make  en- 
quiry about  her,  either  this  evening  or  early 
wnorrow  morning.  Should  we  learn  that 
□e  has  strayed  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
bill  she  is  entitled  to  our  compassion.  Al- 
aough  we  must  abhor  sin  in  every  shape, 
let  does  she  not  bear  the  image  of  Him  who 
ffered  His  precious  life  as  a  ransom  ; — and 
Hi  erring  mortals  cast  off  a  fallen  sister 
hen  He,  who  was  perfect  purity,  condemned 
lot  the  polluted  creature,  whom  the  sanguin- 
ry  laws  of  her  country  doomed  to  a  cruel 
3ath  ?  Ah,  ray  dear,  how  humbling  is  our 
resent  employment!  How  can  we  be  ex- 
ted  when  such  cases  are  almost  daily  pre- 
mted  to  our  view?  And  what  cause  we 
ave  for  thankfulness  that  we  have  been  pre- 
■rved  from  such  sufferings." 
On  the  23d  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1795, 
te  "Sisters"  again  assembled,  and  received 
■I  acceptable  visit  from  John  Marsillac, 
barles  Marshall  and  Mary  Gray.  The 
erk  made  the  following  minute: — "This 
iendly  attention,  with  the  excellent  advice 
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and  caution  given,  was  truly  grateful  to  our 
little  circle,  who  often  feel  their  weakness, 
and  the  impossibility  of  unassisted  nature  to 
move  aright  in  a  work  so  weighty.  The  field 
of  labor  opening  to  their  view,  is  much  larger 
than  they  had  any  prospect  of,  and  the  af- 
flicting scenes  they  have  been  witnesses  of 
are  deeply  humbling.  Yet  if  the  Great 
Master  condescends  to  accept  their  little  of- 
ferings, to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  duty,  and 
enable  them  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned 
them— 'tis  all  they  ask."  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  afflicted  made  their  re- 
port, a  portion  of  which  is  here  transcribed  : 
"  Some  attentions  paid  to  Mary  Berry  and 
Eleanor  Broom  well  (mother  and  daughter), 
who  were  ill  and  extremely  wretched.  Both 
deceased  in  a  few  days.  Took  from  the 
arms  of  the  latter,  a  few  hours  before  her 
departure,  her  suffering  infant,  and  placed  it 
out  to  nurse  for  one  week.  It  is  expected  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  will  then  take  charge  of 
the  little  innocent.  This  scene  has  been  more 
trying  than  any  which  has  yet  presented  it- 
self; but  it  is  hoped  such  sights  will  teach  us 
to  number  our  blessings,  and  raise  in  our 
minds  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  Him, 
who  has  preserved  us  from  falling  into  gross 
errors."  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  7th  of 
Twelfth  month  following,  Win.  Savory  and 
Patience  Marshall,  Sr.,  were  present,  and  the 
minutes  describe  the  counsel  of  the  former 
as  "highly  acceptable."    It  was  then  and 
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there  resolved,  that  there  should  be  drawn 
from  the  funds  of  the  Society  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  wood, 
one-half  of  which  was  to  be  stored  in  the 
tan-yard  of  Wm.  Savery,  in  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties, and  the  balance  in  the  shipyard  of 
Thomas  Penrose,  in  the  southern  district. 
The  wood  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  above 
mentioned  Friends,  to  such  applicants  as 
should  produce  ordeis  therefor  signed  by 
any  two  of  the  sisters.  Isaac  Parrish  and 
John  Biddle  were  solicited  to  purchase  the 
wood  and  have  it  stored. 

This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  first  time  that 
fuel  was  distributed  to  the  poor  of  our  city, 
through  an  organized  channel. 

The  Society  now  adopted  the  plan  of  fur- 
nishing work  to  the  poor  at  their  own  homes, 
and  on  the  fourth  of  First  month,  1796,  it 
was  agreed  "  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  flax 
and  employ  such  women  in  spinning  as  are 
capable  of  laborious  business."  It  was  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  feeble  and  sick  were 
to  be  ministered  to,  as  heretofore. 

On  the  17th  of  First  month,  Dr.  George 
Pfeiffer  offered  his  services  as  physician  to 
the  association.  An  answer  was  sent  him, 
"  gratefully  accepting  "  his  proffered  aid.  On 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing minute :  "  Handed  three  yards  of 
muslin  to  Sarah  Haviland,  for  a  winding 
sheet  for  her  husband,  who  died  a  few  days 
past.  A  striking  instance  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Educated  with  a  prospect  of  prefer- 
ment, in  the  clerical  line,  yet  far  away  from 
his  family  and  his  native  land,  he  closed  a 
long  life,  in  a  small  kitchen,  destitute  of  the 
comforts  requisite  in  his  situation."  Another 
minute  records,  that  Elizabeth  Foulke  at- 
tended at  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  young 
woman,  in  the  care  of  the  visiting  committee, 
and  petitioned  for  her  admission  into  those 
blessed  mansions,  none  of  whose  inhabitants 
can  say  they  are  sick."  Gratitude  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  dying  girl,  and  another  visit 
solicited. 

On  the  28th  of  the  Third  Month,  1796, 
was  the  last  meeting  of  the  season.  The  con- 
cluding minute  is  as  follows  :  "The  Friendly 
Circle  thankfully  acknowledge  the  gracious 
condescension  of  an  Almighty  Father,  who 
has  enabled  them  to  encounter  successfully 
difficulties  and  discouragements;  who  has 
united  them  as  a  band  of  sisters,  and  crowned 
their  labors  with  peace.  To  Him  they  offer 
all  their  little  sacrifices,  and  to  Him  they  as- 
cribe all  praise.  Thus,  under  a  grateful 
sense  of  favors  received,  they  close  the  busi- 
ness of  the  past  season,  and  appoint  for  the 
ensuing  one,  six  of  their  company  to  take 
charge  of  the  sick  and  the  aged.  Resting  in 
the  hope  that  should  the  impression  of  duty 


remain  on  their  minds  at  the  opening  of  an- 
other winter,  the  means  will  be  provided,  and 
they  again  be  enabled  to  embark  in  the  same 
arduous  undertaking,  they  conclude.  Catha- 
rine W.  Morris,  Mary  Wheeler  and  Ann 
Parrish  are  appointed  to  attend  to  the  sick ; 
Elizabeth  Howell,  Hannah  Hopkins  and; 
Sarah  Parrish  to  attend  to  the  aged :  to 
continue  to  visit  them,  and  to  furnish  thenii 
with  such  supplies  as  they  have  been  accus-i 
tomed  to  receive  from  the  association." 

From  the  organization  of  the  society  until] 
this  time  (a  period  of  nearly  five  months), 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  visits  to  the  poor 
and  distressed  of  our  city  had  been  made  by j 
these  sisters  of  charity.  During  the  summei  I 
season,  they  met  at  intervals  of  one  month ij 
but  under  date  of  Twelfth  mo.  3d,  1796,  theyj 
resumed  their  weekly  meetings. 

It  was  duiing  this  season  that  Ann  Pari 
rish,  under  a  feeling  of  discouragement! 
writes  to  one  of  her  faithful  correspondent:! 
as  follows  :  "  If  I  can  do  nothing  for  thJ 
cause,  what  would  I  not  undergo  rather  thai; 
do  anything  against  it.  But  I  desire  to  hav<i 
no  will  of  my  own  ;  to  leave  all  to  Him 
whose  power  is  above  every  power.  What  i 
host  of  opposition,  in  the  form  of  the  spifi 
of  this  world  and  of  unsubjected  self,  appean 
to  me  to  be  raised  against  the  pure  tru|| 
even  among  those  from  whom  I  had  looket. 
for  better  things.  Yet  it  may  have  'a  teni 
dency  to  draw  my  mind  and  fix  my  affectionfl 
on  the  unerring  Guide.  With  this  what  coulffl 
be  desir  jd  more  ?  Without  it,  where  shall  1 
fly  for  consolation  ?  How  earnestly  do  | 
desire  that  those  who  are  immediately  undeijl 
the  care  of  this  best,  this  dearest  of  FriendiJ 
may  not  be  enslaved  by  fear  : — for  I  atil 
almost  fixed  in  an  unshaken  belief,  that  M 
they  stand  their  ground,  and  in  due  seas« 
put  on  the  whole  armor  of  light,  even  thm 
little  Davids  may  become  as  leaders  of  n-M 
tions,  and  a  small  band  put  the  mightiest  i| 
the  earth  to  flight.  But  oh  !  the  stabilitiB 
the  consistent  walking  in  so  high  a  profefB 
sion,  the  firm  faith,  the  unshaken  confidencMj 
the  true  charity,  the  compassionate  rega™ 
for  all  who  bear  the  stamp  of  divinity."  .  .H 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  given  satisfaction  H 
all  in  the  office  I  hold  among  you.  I  ha\jW 
often  been  on  the  point  of  resigning  it,  bW 
am  so  entangled  in  the  work,  I  know  not  hcffl 
to  set  about  it.  Too  few,  I  fear,  are  sensitH 
of  the  difficulties  I  labor  under.  I  feel  II 
myself  an  almost  unconquerable  diffidencjM 
at  times  entirely  so.  To  conduct  matters  H 
I  have  been  advised,  I  cannot  see  the  proprH 
ty  of.  At  least  I  might  hurt  the  feelings  H 
some,  and  thus  destroy  the  unity."  I 

That  discouragements  should  sometiirH 
arise  in  the  mind  of  Ann  Parrish,  was  to  jfl 
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expected  from  one  of  her  temperament.  Her 
too  susceptible  nature  could  not  fail  to  oscil- 
late betweu  the  extremes  of  exquisite  enjoy- 
nent  and  occasional  despondency.  Burns 
oeautifully  expresses  the  same  sentiment 
,vhen  he  says : 

"  Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasures 
Thrill  with  deepest  notea  of  woe." 

Although  she  had  doubts  a3  to  her  efficien- 
cy as  clerk,  her  co  laborers  were  unwilling 
she  should  resign  the  position,  and  she  ac- 
jordingly  continued  to  serve  the  Society  in 
;hat  capacity.    The  winter  of  1796-7  was 
me  of  unusual  activity  among  the  Sisters, 
rhe  demands  made  upon  them  were  in  many 
nstances  urgent,  but  they  were  speedily  met. 
iChe  work  seems  now  to  have  been  more  thor- 
nughly  systematized.  The  city  was  apportioned 
nto  districts,knownas  theNorthern, Southern, 
tnd  Middle,  and  committees  were  appointed 
o  visit  the  poor  in  each.    But  few  cases  are 
mentioned  this  year  which  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  reader.    One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, may  be  stated.    The  minutes  record 
that  some  assistance  was  received  by  Anna 
i)elemva,  a  black  woman,  who  "  is  a  woman 
f  education,  called  by  some  the  Black  Doc- 
tor.    She    professes  bone  setting,  bleeding, 
poth-d rawing,  and  curing  wounds.    She  is 
ne  of  Jemima  Wilkinson's  followers,  and 
iras  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  with  sev- 
iral  of  her  companions,  on  their  own  premises, 
<nd  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  her  friends, 
oade  her  escape  and  arrived  here  sick  and 
restitute/'    Twenty-four  cords  of  wood  were 
urchased  this  season  ;  and  the  price  paid  for 
oinning  was  fixed  at  twenty  pence  per  day. 
l*n  Christmas  evening.  1796,  the  "  Band  " 
•as  visited  by  Martha  Routh,  Lydia  Roche, 
Ian n ah  Fisher,  Martha  Haworth  and  Eliza- 
beth Brown.    The  clerk  records  that  "  the 
ommunication  of  Martha  Routh    was  ac- 
eptably   encouraging."      On   the   30th  of 
welfth  month,  five  of  the  original  members 
Baigned,  after  "  offering  sufficient  reasons," 
ad  on  the  same  evening,  ten  new  members 
atered  upon  their  duties.    A  poor  colored 
tan  (Samuel)  is  frequently  mentioned  on 
le  minutes  as  an  object  of  special  care.  He 
ias  finally  persuaded  to  go  to  the  Alms 
.ouse,  but  even  there  he  was  visited  almost 
iiily  by  some  of  the  sisters.    Samuel  died 
1797,  and  at  his  own  request  was  buried  in 
bends'  Ground,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  streets, 
,1m  corpse  being  removed  from  the  poor- 
>use  to  the  dwelling  of  a  Friend,  and  from 
ere  conveyed  to  the  place  of  interment." 
le  last  meeting  of  this  season  was  held  on 
e  11th  of  Third  month,  1797.    From  the 
inutes  we  copy  the  following :   "  At  the 
pse  of  another  season,  we  again  offer  the 
ibute  of  grateful  praise  to  Him  who  hath 


given  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  through 
an  inclement  winter ;  raised  up  friends  to 
assist  in  its  promotion,  and  disposed  others 
liberally  to  furnish  the  means.  The  sym- 
pathy felt  for  those  whom  disease  has  ren- 
dered unable  to  support  themselves,  or  pro- 
vide for  their  families,  has  induced  us  to 
continue  them  under  our  care,  and  to  afford 
some  alleviation  to  their  sufferings.  The 
company  of  James  Cresson,  Elizabeth  Foulke 
and  Ruth  Ann  Ratter  this  evening,  with 
the  supplications  and  testimonies  borne,  were 
truly  acceptable." 

Among  the  papers  of  Ann  Parrish,  has 
been  found  a  letter  addressed  to  her  from 
her  cousin,  S.  Robinson,  of  New  York,  bear- 
ing date  the  14th  of  Seventh  month  (1796  ?) 
From  the  extract  we  copy  below,  it  would 
seem  that  Ann  Parrish  had  something  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  a  House  of  Industry 
in  our  neighboring  city,  but  we  know  nothing 
about  it  beyond  the  allusion  made  in  the 
letter,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  I  think  when  I 
wrote  thee  last,  I  promised  to  give  thee  a 
little  account  of  our  proceeding  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  similar  institution  to  the  one  es- 
tablished in  your  city.  Our  first  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  our  house  the  17th  o: 
Third  month  last,  consisted,  I  think,  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  friends,  members 
of  our  religious  Society,  and  we  were  encour- 
aged by  a  concurrence  of  sentiment  expressed, 
to  appoint  a  clerk  and  treasurer.  Several 
Friends  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  set  oi 
rules  to  be  produced  at  our  next  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month.  The  rules  were  produced  and  ap- 
proved of,  and  an  appointment  made  to  so- 
licit subscriptions.  On  the  27th  we  again 
met,  and  the  amount  subscribed  was  S2.50, 
but  the  subscription  was  not  entirely  gone 
through  with.  This  was  confined  among 
those  of  our  religious  Society.  We  have  not 
called  upon  any  others.  On  the  18th  of 
Fourth  month  we  met  again,  and  the  sub- 
scription had  increased  to  upwards  of  6200 
additional,  which,  with  $10  as  a  donation 
from  a  Friend,  and  $32  from  a  society 
in  this  town,  which  calls  itself  1  The  So- 
ciety of  Free  Debate,'  and  the  $o  from 
each  member  (making  $76),  composes  our 
fund.  This,  though  much  less  than  we  had 
hoped  for,  encourages  us  to  proceed.  At  this 
meeting,  several  Friends  solicited  to  become 
members,  and  by  paying  83  entrance  inouey, 
they  were  received.  An  appointment  was 
made  of  six  Friends  to  visit  and  relieve  the 
poor.  Since  then  we  have  met  once  in  three 
weeks,  have  relieved  three  of  the  visitors,  and 
appointed  three  new  ones  in  their  places. 
Our  task  at  this  season  is  light  compared 
with  what  it  will  be  in  the  cold  weather,  but 
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we  continue  our  meetings,  and  have  constant- 
ly several  poor  families  under  our  care.  We 
have  renewed  the  amount  of  expenditures, 
and  have  placed  out  our  funds  in  a  way  of 
bringing  interest,  and  have  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  purchase  material  and  cut  out 
work,  to  employ  those  poor  who  are  qualified 
for  it.  .  .  .  If  thou  feels  no  objection,  I  wish 
thou  would  give  me  a  little  sketch  of  your 
society  for  our  benefit.  Consider  we  are 
in  our  infancy,  and  need  to  be  instructed." 
.  .  .  (Perhaps  some  of  our  N.  Y.  Friends 
can  give  further  information  upon  this  inter- 
esting subject.) 

The  following  lines  show  the  estimation  in 
which  the  "  Sisters  "  were  held,  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  who,  let  us  hope,  but  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  this  community  at  the  time 
he  wrote  them.  These  verses  were  handed 
us  by  a  Friend,  who  expressed  her  belief  that 
they  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  papers  of 
the  day,  but  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  veryifying  this  statement. 

"to  the  benevolent  band. 
"  Biessed  ar  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

See  the  kind  Band,  whose  gentle  bosoms  glow, 

Now  burn  regardless  from  affliction's  sigh. 
'Tis  these  embalm  the  bitter  cup  of  woe, 

And  wipe  the  sacred  tear  from  Sorrow's  eye. 
They  trace  the  dreary  scenes  of  deep  distress, 

Where  want  and  weakness  pour  their  hidden  grief, 
Then  cheerful  lend  the  hand  of  soft  redress 

And  share  the  heartfelt  joy  in  this  relief. 
They  generous  give  their  time,  from  door  to  door, 

While  soft  compassion  geeks  the  suffering  train  ; 
They  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry  poor, 

And  bring  the  cordial  to  the  bed  of  pain. 
Kind  is  the  work  : — and  still  the  work  pursue  ; 

And  when  the  tender  task  of  love  shall  cease 
The  fair  exampled  page  will  bear  review 

And  yield  the  rich  reward  of  innate  peace. 
'Tis  virtue's  work,  beyond  the  vain  parade 

Of  rambling  folly's  gay  fantastic  plume, 
Whose  transient  glare  of  vanity  must  fade 

Beneath  the  blasting  winter  of  the  tomb. 
But  you,  dear  girls,  despise  the  empty  show, 

The  call  of  duty  claims  your  nobler  powers. 
'Tis  yours  to  smoothe  the  rugged  path  of  woe, 

And  light  with  cheering  hope,  affliction's  hours. 
When  finished  all  the  labors  of  the  dav 

Enjoy  your  life  in  that  Divine  abode 
Which  feels  no  more  mutation  or  decay, 

And  share  the  healing  mercy  you  bestowed." 

— L. 

Second  month  7th,  1797. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Let  them  learn  first,"  says  Paul,  "to 
show  piety  at  home."  Keligion  begins  in  the 
family.  One  of  the  holiest  sanctuaries  on 
earth  is  home.  The  family  altar  is  more 
venerable  than  any  altar  in  the  cathedral. 
The  education  of  the  soul  for  eternity  begins 
by  the  fireside.  The  principle  of  love,  which 
is  to  be  carried  through  the  universe,  is  first 
unfolded  in  the  family. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
THE  STRONGEST  WALL  IS  NO  WALL. 

This  is  the  motto  of  Dr.  Wichen,  the  found- 
er of  the  "  Rough  House,"  in  Hamburg.  As 
he  applied  it  to  his  renowned  institution,  it 
has  become  another  illustration  of  the  power 
of  kindness  in  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
In  his  juvenile  reformatory  he  built  no  walls, 
but  established  "  The  Family  System,"  and 
the  result  is  a  demonstration.  This  idea 
slowly  but  surely  is  working  itself  into  our 
treatment  of  criminals,  and  we  welcome 
every  new  illustration  of  it.  Several  experi- 
ments, on  the  Family  System,  have  been  tried 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  recent  Prison 
reform  Congress  in  Cincinnati,  a  paper  wast 
read  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Ainsworth,  of  the  Indiana: 
House  of  Refuge,  a  sketch  of  which  we  find 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post ; — 

"  The  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  adopted 
the  Family  System,  and  opened  its  doors* 
for  the  reception  of  inmates  in  January, 
1868. 

"  The  Refuge  has  a  farm  of  two  hundred, 
and  twenty-five  acres  ;  and  farm- work,  gar- 
dening and  fruit  culture  are  the  principal 
occupations  of  its  inmates.    At  present  itl 
has  four  families  of  boys,  each  of  which  oc« 
cupies  a  separate  house,  and  is  ruled  by  arj 
officer  called  house-father,  and  another  namec^ 
elder  brother.    Every  family  has  its  owi 
playground,  school-room,  dormitory,  and  sepi 
arate  table  in  the  dining-hall.    Thus  each  ill 
distinct  in  its  most  important  relations  aM 
interests  ;  but  all  are  united  under  one  gei 
eral  head  and  administration.    Every  boj 
on  entering,  is  informed  that  the  length  oj 
time  he  is  to  remain  will  depend  upon  thi] 
success  of  his  own  efforts  to  reform.    He  ij 
advised  that  such  efforts  will  be  promptly 
recognized  and  suitably  rewarded,  while  hi! 
misdeeds  will  bring  him  trouble,  and  postponj 
the  day  of  his  liberation.    He  is  at  fin! 
placed  in  a  class  where  he  is  under  the  com 
stant  watch  and  care  of  an  officer,  whosJ 
duty  it  is  to  instruct  him  in  his  studies  am 
at  his  work.    This  officer  is  not  a  task-mail 
ter,  guard,  overseer  or  teacher  alone,  but  a 
these  combined  in  one.    All  the  inmates  al 
tend  the  school  one-half  of  each  day,  and  ail 
employed  in  some  useful  industry  the  othil 
half.    In  the  evening  each  family  is  asserj 
bled  by  itself  to  review  and  record  the  coi 
duct  of  every  member  for  the  day,  and 
listen  to  such  instructions  as  may  be  impartr 
by  the  teacher.    Each  day  begins  and  en< 
with  appropriate  religious  exercises,  condu< 
ed  by  one  of  the  family  officers.    Thus  th< 
is  a  uniform  and  simultaneous  developmel 
of  the  boy's  whole  being — physical,  lnentsl 
moral  and  spiritual. 

"  There  is  a  system  of  grades  or  clas 
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through  which  all  boys  must  pass  before 
obtaining  a  discharge.  There  is  also  a  sys- 
tem of  marks  corresponding  to  the  grades, 
and  serving  to  determine  them.  The  num- 
'bar  of  grades  is  twelve.  Only  one  grade  can 
•be  obtained  in  a  month.  While  a  boy  is 
in  the  first  and  second  classes  he  works  under 
[an  officer,  who  cares  for  and  watches  over 
him  closely.  When  he  enters  the  third  class 
he  is  removed  from  the  first  family  and 
placed  in  the  best;  but  before  he  enters  this 
bis  fitness  for  it  has  been  fully  tested.  If, 
nevertheless,  he  should  prove  to  be  unworthy 
)f  this  promotion,  he  is  returned  to  his  former 
family,  and  required  to  do  his  first  work  over. 
When  the  boys  have  attained  the  proper 
character  and  habits,  as  shown  by  their 
marks  and  their  standing,  if  a  suitable  home 
can  be  obtained  for  them,  they  are  placed  in 
t,  and  when  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for 
idequate  probation,  if  found  worthy,  they  are 
discharged.  But  if,  under  this  test,  a  boy 
□roves  unreformed  and  unworthy  of  the  con- 
idence  reposed  in  him,  he  is  returned  to  the 
nstitution,  and  is  required  to  go  over  his 
course  again. 

"  The  buildings  of  the  institution  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  simple  picket  fence,  four  feet 
ligh,  and  the  windows  of  the  dormitories  are 
vithout  iron  bars.  Coercion  is  never  used 
ill  all  moral  means  have  been  exhausted. 
?rom  the  date  of  the  opening  to  the  1st  day 
•f  September,  1870,  thirty-two  months,  two 
Hundred  and  thirty-five  boys  had  been  admit- 
ed.  Of  these,  seventeen  have  been  dis- 
harged  on  the  ground  of  reformation,  six 
een  from  other  causes,  and  twelve  are  on 
rial  with  farmers  and  mechanics.  Not  a 
oy  has  ever  been  whipped  in  the  institution. 
)f  the  seventeen  discharged  as  reformed,  the 
reater  part  have  been  out  over  a  year.  Only 
<ne  has  been  returned,  and  his  return  was  at 
lis  own  request.  None  of  them  has  gotten 
iito  any  criminal  difficulty.  One  is  now  a 
house-father' ;  two  are  1  elder  brothers' ;  a 
uurth  has  charge  of  the  shoe-shop  ;  a  fifth,  of 
ie  livestock;  a  sixth,  of  the  store  rooms; 
ml  a  seventh  is  employed  in  another  capac- 
y  in  the  institution.  No  boy  has  yet  proved 
holly  inaccessible  to  good  influences,  though 
>me  have  been  slow  in  making  up  their 
finds  to  do  better. 

"The  officers  are  of  course  selected  with 
ie  utmost  care.  But  under  such  a  system 
ie  inmates  can  be  punished,  and  the  key  to 
lejr  hearts  hold  at  the  same  time.  When 
ley  are  returned  to  society,  no  abrupt 
lange  takes  place  in  their  privileges.  Their 
berty,  having  beeu  recovered  by  degrees, 
>es  not,  so  to  speak,  overpower  them,  or 
uiso  them  to  lose  their  mental  or  moral  bal- 
nce. 


"  Mr.  Ainsworth  relates,  not  in  his  essay* 
but  in  his  annual  report,  that  the  first  instal- 
ment of  inmates  for  the  House  of  Refuge  con- 
sisted of  ten  convicts  transferred  from  the 
State  Prison,  without  a  single  good  thought, 
feeling  or  intention,  with  moral  natures  can- 
kered to  the  core,  and  with  plans  of  mischief, 
and  especially  of  escape,  already  concocted 
and  ripe  for  execution.  Half  the  desire  to 
escape  was  taken  away  by  the  simple  fact 
that  they  saw  no  wall  to  prevent  it ;  and  the 
other  half  quickly  disappeared  under  the  in- 
fluence of  what  they  found  to  be  less  a  prison 
than  a  Christian  home.  Three  of  the  very 
worst  of  these  youths,  who  had  already  spent 
years  in  prisons  in  several  different  States, 
and  who,  but  for  their  transfer  to  the  Refuge, 
would  doubtless  have  been  criminals  for  life, 
showed  such  evidences  of  a  genuine  reforma- 
tion within  the  first  year  of  their  connection 
with  the  institution  that  they  were  advanced 
to  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor  to 
which  inmates,  remaining  such,  can  be  pro- 
moted." 

The  Evening  Post,  in  giving  the  above, 
adds  : — Who  knows  the  Avhole  force  of  kind- 
ness upon  criminals  and  the  ignorant?  No 
one  has  yet  fully  tested  it ;  but  wherever  it 
has  been  applied  with  confidence,  and  by 
men  who  have  faith  in  Christian  brotherhood, 
its  results  have  been  so  wonderful  as  to  seem 
almost  miraculous.  The  Indiana  Reform 
School  is  not  the  only  prison  in  the  country 
where  this  plan  of  dealing  with  perverted  na- 
tures kindly,  rather  than  by  force,  is  in  use. 
Ohio  has  a  reform  school  conducted  on  the 
same  principle,  and  under  the  government, 
besides,  of  a  woman  ;  and  its  success  has  been 
even  more  decisive  than  that  of  the  Indiana 
school,  because  it  has  been  longer  in  exig- 
ence. 

THE  COMFORT  OF  SICKNESS. 

I  had  a  long  illness  at  the  end  of  last  year 
— not  dangerous,  not  very  painful,  but  com- 
pelling me  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  recovery, 
to  keep  steadfastly  to  my  bed.  Such  a  mis- 
chance had  not  befallen  me  for  twenty- live 
years.  I  am  habitually  an  early  riser,  spend- 
ing little  time  abed,  and  it  seemed  strange  to 
me  at  first,  with  a  strangeness  not  unmingled 
with  self-reproach,  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  milk- 
man from  between  the  sheets ;  but  this  soon 
wore  away,  and  there  came  over  me  a  calm 
satisfaction  with  my  lot — something  more 
than  mere  patience.  And  now  I  look  back 
to  the  time  with  a  feeling  almost  of  regret,  as 
though  I  should  not  mueh  deplore  the  0606* 
sity  of  spending  it  all  over  a^ain.  It  is  the 
absence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  the  sharp 
twinges  of  self-reproach  which  causes  a  well 
man  to  think  he  ought  possibly  to  beat  work, 
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that  makes  a  period  of  sickness  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  period  of  rest  to  which  he  is 
ever  likely  to  attain,  until  he  has  rid  himself 
of  all  fleshly  encumbrances.  There  is  some- 
thing very  comforting  in  utter  helplessness. 
It  is  God's  will  that  you  should  for  a  while 
be  inactive — and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Satis- 
fied that  all  that  comes  from  the  Almighty 
disposer  of  all  events  is  for  the  best,  you  re- 
sign yourself  to  His  bidding,  as  a  child. 

It  may  appear  to  some,  and  not  unreason- 
ably, that  this  notion  of  mine,  that  for  a  man, 
in  the  full  swing  of  business,  to  realize  any- 
thing like  an  approximation  to  rest,  he  must 
be  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  is  not  un- 
like the  idea  of  Elia's  Chinaman,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  burn  down  a  house  to  obtain  the 
luxury  of*  a  roast  pig.  Perhaps  it  is.  But. 
there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  more  assured, 
in  my  own  mind,  than  that,  in  the  midst  of 
an  over-active  career  (I  speak  of  cerebral,  not 
muscular,  activities),  to  be  laid  aside  by  no 
will  of  your,  own,  but  by  the  ruling  of  One 
who  better  knows  what  is  good  for  you,  may 
be  in  your  case,  as  it  has  been  in  thousands 
of  other  cases,  the  salvation  both  of  your  body 
and  of  your  mind. —  Cornhill  Magazine. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 
A  CORRECTION. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intel  ligeacer. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  which  I  saw 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  1st  of  Tenth  month 
last,  respecting  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
which  the  writer  observes  that  but  one  family 
remains  in  what  was  once  known  as  Red- 
stone Quarterly  Meeting.  I  am  one  of  the 
oldest  members  living  within  the  limits  of 
that  meeting,  and  I  feel  prepared  to  say  that 
there  are  seven  or  eight  entire  families,  and 
ten  or  twelve  parts  of  families  that  still  re- 
side within  the  limits  of  said  meeting.  Many 
of  these  feel  a  strong  desire  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  meeting  here,  and  I  hereby  ex- 
tend a  cordial  invitation  to  Friends  travelling 
in  the  service  of  Truth,  to  pav  us  a  visit. 

Wm.  M'Girr. 

Beallsville,  Pa.,  1st  mo.  2d,  1871. 


INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  WEST. 

As  Friends  often  write  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  facilities  for  education  and 
the  moral  tone  of  the  people  in  our  Prairie 
land,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  to  peruse  the 
following  items  from  the  "  Iowa  Classic," 
published  in  the  city  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  as  they 
present  a  true  statement  of  facts.  This  city 
lies  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Prairie  Grove 
Meeting,  and  Friends  of  the  settlement  make 
this  their  place  of  commerce.  The  liberality 
of  the  prevaling  religious  denomination  (the 


M.  E.  C.)  is  such,  that  it  has  several  timesi 
suspended  its  usual  First-day  services,  and 
permitted  Ministers  in  our  Religious  Society  I 
to  hold  meetings  after  the  order  of  Friends. 
Its  College  Faculty  permitted  a  Friend  re- J 
cently  to  address  its  students. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

Mount  Pleasant  is  located  twenty -eights 
miles  west  of  Burlington  and  235  miles  from 
Chicago,  on  the  Burlington   and  Missouri! 
River  Railroad,  which  next  summer  will  be 
intersected  at  this  place  by  the  St.  Paul  andl 
St.  Louis  Railroad.    The  population  within  1 
the  corporation  is  4600,  and  including  the] 
suburbs  will  number  something  over  5000.J 
The  new  City  Directory  contains  1300  names, 
mostly  of  men  over  twenty  years.    This  withj 
the  usual  ratio  4  to  4?  would  give  between:! 
5000  and  6000  as  the  population. 

There  is  a  larger  number  of  good  homes — ■ 
substantial  and  tasteful  residences — than  is 
generally  found  in  places  of  the  size. 

Besides  the  University,  there  is  a  high-v 
school  and  ladies'  seminary  and  one  for  ladies 
exclusively,  and  two  large  and  substantial 
brick  buildings  for  the  public  schools,  em^ 
ploying  somewhere  near  twenty  teachers! 
There  are  some  fifteen  church  organizations 
four  of  which  are  Methodist — including  ond 
colored. 

By  vote  of  the  citizens  no  billiard  or  liquov 
saloons  are  permitted. 

About  a  mile  from  town  is  located  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane — a  superior 
stone  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  an 
chitecture,  costing  $400,000,  with  a  front  oj 
512  feet,  an  outside  circumference  of  half  £ 
mile,  one  mile  of  halls,  425  rooms  exclusive 
of  basement,  1100  windows  and  900  doorsi 
12  miles  of  iron  pipe  for  water  and  light,  f 
railroad  one-eighth  of  a  mile  for  carying  fooe 
from  the  central  kitchen.  There  are  accorai 
modations,  besides  those  for  officers,  for  ai 
least  300  patients. 

Some  people  seem  to  assume  that  intellil 
gence  and  refinement  increase  with  the  milet 
toward  the  rising  sun.  Sensible  and  well-im 
formed  people  know  that  the  assumption  hai 
no  foundation  in  philosophy  or  fact.  It  i 
safe  to  affirm  that  in  liberal  learning  and  re 
finement  the  Methodist  Church  in  Mourn 
Pleasant  will  compare  favorably  with  that  o 
most  places  in  the  United  States.  The  writeJ 
is  acquainted  with  no  Methodist  church  conj 
taining  as  many  liberally  educated  younl 
people.  In  morality,  we  know  of  no  town  o 
the  size  to  compare  favorably  with  it. 

The  people  are  deservedly  noted  for  theij 
cordial  hospitality  and  their  attachment  tj 
the  interests  of  the  University.  One  featurj 
we  have  never  met  with  anywhere  else — j 
kindness  manifested  to  students,  in  selling  tj 
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them  a  little  lower  than  to  other  customers. 
The  town  and  country  are  said  to  be  very 
healthy,  the  soil  deep,  rich  and  remarkably 
fertile/'  J.  A.  D. 

First  month  6th,  1871. 


I  desire  to  bless  God  for  convincing  me 
.that  there  is  enough  in  Himself  to  satisfy  the 
soul  ;  that  He  can  by  His  presence,  and  the 
sensible  communications  of  His  love,  makeup 
for  the  loss  of  every  other  thing  ;  and  that  he 
has  given  me  a  desire  to  seek  no  other  por- 
tion, in  time,  than  Himself,  which  I  take  to 
be  an  evidence  that  I  shall  dwell  with  Him 
throughout  eternity. — Lady  Glenorchy. 

Watch  and  Pray. — Christians  have  a 
thousand  reasons  for  watching  lest  they  enter 
into  temptation.  They  have  experiences  every 
day  of  those  manifold  temptations  which  live 
and  are  like  dust  on  a  mirror,  or  like  scratches 
upon  its  back.  They  are  liable  to  fall  into 
sins  and  defilements,  as  well  as  other  men. 
But  those  who  have  not  the  hope  that  the 
Christian  has,  those  who  are  in  the  mid3t  of 
the  world,  are  met  in  every  direction  by  fan- 
tasies and  follies,  by  delusions  and  deceits, 
and  by  vehement  temptations  of  every  sense 
and  every  appetite ;  and  how  much  more  do 
jthey  need  to  watch  and  to  pray  that  the  power 
>of  God  aud  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  come  down  upon  their  soul  and  quicken 
it,  and  give  it  strength  !  How  do  they  need 
to  watch  and  pray  lest  they  enter  into  tempta- 
ition  ! 


dience,  by  temptations  and  besetments,  from 
within  and  without?     Dost  thou  recollect 
those  early  days  of  thy  visitation  ?  Does 
memory  sometimes  recur  to  the  sensible  oper- 
j  ations  of  the  Divine  gift  in  early  life  ?  What 
I  were  then  thy  trials,  conflicts,  and  the  oppo- 
sitions to  this  inward  work  of  Divine  light 
i  and  life?    If  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  thee  to 
I  look  back  through  the  long  vista  of  thy  pro- 
j  bationary  pilgrimage,  and  mark  the  good- 
j  ness,  the  mercy  and  the  tender  care  of  Is- 
rael's Shepherd  over  thee,  leading  thee  gent- 
ly forward,  even  up  to  the  state  of  manhood, 
in  the  Truth,  I  would  like  to  read  a  minute 
description  of  thy  path  in  childhood,  say  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  or  ten  years  of  thy  proba- 
tionary outset.    A  few  years  ago,  I  seemed 
led  into  such  a  retrospect  of  myself,  and  made 
some  notes  of  what  appeared  most  deeply 
impressed  on  the  memory,  either  as  aiding  or 
obstructing  the  work  of  grace.    Now  I  want 
thee  to  think  of  the  little  children,  thy  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren,  in  whom  is 
the  same  gift  implanted  that  has  been  thy  be- 
ginning, thy  growth,  thy  preserver  and  sus- 
tainer  hitherto.    Perhaps  a  few  pages  of  the 
records  of  thy  early  life,  the  life  Divine  in 
thee,  may  be  of  use  to  them  also. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thine  dated  the  18th  reached  me  this 
Morning.  I  have  now  two  welcome  and  ac- 
ceptable epistles  to  answer  in  one.  Yesterday  | 
I  was  several  degrees  below  par,  but  got  I 
ready  once  or  twice  to  write  to  thee  ;  found  I 
had  not  a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  nor  two  young 
pigeons  to  offer,  so  declined  attempting  to  of- 
fer the  blind  and  the  lame.  To  day  1  have 
been  thinking  of  a  subject  that  I  will  use  the 
freedom  of  proposing.  Amidst  all  the  dis- 
couraging things  in  our  Society  and  in  the 
tworld  around  us,  the  stream  of  Divine  Love 
imust  be  constantly  flowing  toward  the  hu- 
man family;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  sensibly 
felt  and  known  by  many  a  precious  child  now 
as  it  was  by  us  in  the  days  of  infancy  and 
childhood  and  slippery  youth.  May  notour 
sympathy  and  concern  be  properly  felt  to- 
wards the  visited  little  children,  who  are  (as 
we  were)  surrounded  by  trials  of  their  obe- 


First  month,  1840.  .  .  .  "Leaving  the 
things  that  are  behind,"  let  us  with  the  New 
Year  seek  for  that  renewing  of  all  that  is 
good  and  excellent  in  life,  in  sacred  friend- 
ship, and  in  every  good  work  whereunto  we 
are  called.  My  sympathy  is  often  excited 
and  called  into  action,  when  I  look  towards 
many  of  the  sincere- hearted  in  your  large 
city  and  elsewhere.  Oh  !  may  heavenly  wis- 
dom and  prudence  be  abundantly  furnished, 
so  that  a  qualification  may  daily  be  known 
"to  go  in  and  out"  before  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  before  sincere  seeking  and  inquiring 
minds,  in  all  things,  saying  by  example, 
"Follow  us  as  we  follow  Christ."  .... 

I  would  not  discourage  you  that  feel  the 
burden  of  the  cares  of  society  and  its  tes- 
timonies resting  on  your  shoulders.  Be  faith- 
ful in  your  allotments,  and  a  blessing  may  be 
witnessed  among  you.  Truth  has  a  judg- 
ment, if  we  can  become  enough  emptied  of 
our  own  to  receive  it  in  child  like  simplicity, 
but  if  human  policy  prevails,  Buffering  mav 
for  a  season  be  the  portion  of  the  seed  of  life." 

.  .  .  .  What  a  privilege  it  is  to  com- 
mune with  one  another  as  children  of  the 
same  family,  even  though  wo  arc  walking  by 
the  way  and  arc  sad.  For  even  in  this  tuorn- 
ful  mood,  wc  may,  (like  the  disciples  former- 
ly) without  being  sensible  of  the  reality,  have 
the  best  of  company  to  instruct  Ut,  and  to 
cause  our  hearts  to  glow  with  all  the  feeliuga 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  love.  Although 
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much  of  my  time  passes  in  lone  silence,  yet 
there  are  seasons  where  a  living  spring  opens 
even  in  this  wilderness,  and  then  1  can  salute 
a  brother  or  sister  by  the  way,  if  such  may  be 
met  


9th  mo.,  1841.  .  .  The  children,  the  sincere- 
hearted  innocent  little  ones — where  are  the 
skilful  nurses  for  them,  to  lead  them  by  the 
hand  and  guard  them  from  danger  ?  I  feel,  at 
times,  as  I  suppose  the  apostle  felt,  when  he 
said,  "Though  you  have  ten  thousand  in- 
structors in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many 
fathers."    But  I  feel  also  that  my  days  are 
passing  away  and  my  bodily  powers  failing, 
so  that  my  active  labors  in  society  must 
necessarily  be  circumscribed.    .    .    .  But 

thou  art  young  and  active,  and  now  it  would 
seem  that  a  door  is  opening  for  service  in  the 
church,  into  which  if  thou  wilt  enter  and  go 
on  as  the  clear  openings  of  Truth  point  the 
way,  thou  wilt  witness  enlargement.   I  think 
I  feel  to  give  thee  this  word  of  encouragment, 
to  be  faithful,  that  thy  gratitude  for  the  late 
manifestation  of  Divine  kindness  in  the  re- 
storation of  thy  precious  husband,  may  be 
rendered  in  those  acts  of  obedience  to  His 
will,  which  may  redound  to  the  welfare  of 
His  flock  and  family,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.        .        .        .  .... 

■  —  — 
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DIED. 

C APRON.— In  Broadalbin,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1870,  Orion  Capron, 
aged  82  years  ;  for  many  years  an  Elder  of  Oalway, 
now  united  to  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting.  "  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace." 

HAINES.— On  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1870, 
Lucy  Ann  Haines,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  E. 
Haines,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age;  a  consistent 
member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  She 
was  for  a  long  time  a  sufferer  from  physical  infirmi- 
ties, which  she  bore  with  scarcely  a  murmur.  She 
died  as  she  had  lived,  believing  that  He  who  had 
been  her  stay  through  life  would  not  desert  her  in 
the  trying  hour  of  death. 

ROBERTS.— On  the  29th  of  Ninth  month,  1870, 
Mary,  widow  of  Josiah  Roberts,  in  the  85th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

PALMER. — On  the  14th  of  Tenth  month,  1870, 
Anna  T.,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Hannah  H.  Palmer, 
aged  11  months  and  14  days. 

On  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  1870,  Deborah, 
wife  of  Charles  Palmer,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age  ; 
both  members  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Dela- 
ware Co.,  Pa. 


ERRATUM. 

In  the  43d  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  page  678, 
second  column,  14th  line  from  the  bottom,  for 
"John  Gibson, "  read:  Dr.  Wm.  Gibbons. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Friends' 
First-day  School  Association  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  1st  mo.  26,  1871, 
at  7£  o'clock,  in  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Fifteenth 
Street. 

All  interested  in  the  subject  of  First-day  Schools 
are  invited  to  meet  with  them,  and  participate  in 
the  proceedings.  Effingham  Cock, 

Sarah  H.  Baker,  Sec*y.  Chairman. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso-  ' 
ciationwill  be  heldon  Seventh- day  evening,  the  21st  | 
inst.,  at  7|  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  of  1 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  15th  and  Race  Sts. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

On  Third-day  evening,  1st  mo.  24,  1871,  Thomas 
H.  Speakman  will  address  the  company  on  Amateur  <• 
Farming ;  to  be  followed  by  a  Declamation  and  other  r 
exercises. 


Conscience  is  God  within  us.    It  is  man's  i 
best  friend,  or  his  dreadful  enemy;  it  haunts  j 
a  man  everywhere.    He  has  no  power  to  re-  | 
sist  it,  and  he  lies  perpetually  at  its  mercy.  I 
It  is  a  flame  kindled  in  his  soul,  which  in- 
wardly tormen  s  and  consumes  him.    It  is  a  ( 
viper  which  twines  itself  about  the  heart  and  \ 
stings  him  in  the  tenderest  places.    It  is  a  j 
hungry  vulture,  a  never-dying  worm,  which 
secretly  preys  upon  his  vitals,  and  fills  him 
with  agony  and  dismay.  But  where  conscience  | 
is  obeyed,  it  is  a  friend  indeed — a  friend  at  j 
home — an   inward,   intimate,   truly   bosom  J 
friend.    It  never  deserts  us,  even  in  the  great-  fl 
est  extremity. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  j| 

This  new  work  from  the  able  and  critical  ; 
pen  of  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  already  widely  ; 
and  favorably  known  as  the  principal  editor 
of  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  has 
just  been  given  to  the  public  by  his  energetic  < 
and  enterprising  publisher,  J.  B.  Lippincott.t 
of  this  city.    This  truly  great  work  is  the i 
ripe  result  of  the  conscientious  and  faithful 
labor  of  twenty-five  years.    It  is  no  mere  re-^ 
production,  in  a  new  form,  of  any  hitherto 
extant  work,  but,  in  its  aim  and  scope  is,  in. 
several  important  respects,  entirely  new  ;  and 
the  most  profound  and  critical  scholar  will  be 
delighted  with  the  wonderful  accuracy  and 
pains-taking  research  manifest  upon  evem 
page.    Dr.  Thomas  comes  to  his  great  work 
with  no  ordinary  qualifications.    Indeed,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  English ;| 
scholar  was  equally  well  prepared  for  thefl 
production  of  such  a  work.      His  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  is  very  extensive,  and 
he  has  given  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  his 
extensive  and  varied  researches,  in  the  fulHl 
bibliographical  notices  with  which  his  vol-ll 
umes  are  enriched.    Nothing  so  complete  km 
this  respect  has  ever  before  been  at.temptedjl 
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in  our  language.  A  work  containing  not 
merely  a  notice  of  the  illustrious  men  and 
women  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  the 
mythological  personages  who  figure  in  the 
literatures  of  all  nations,  but  also  a  clear  and 
reliable  guide  as  to  where  the  fullest  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained,  is  a  treasure  indeed. 

An  entirely  new  feature  in  this  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,  is  the  accurate  representation 
of  the  'pronunciation  of  the  proper  names. 
This  has  never  been  previously  undertaken 
in  a  work  of  such  a  scope,  either  in  English, 
or,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  great  difficulty  of  this  task  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  no  regular 
rules  can  be  followed,  the  pronunciation  of  a 
proper  name  being,  in  a  certain  sense,  private 
property.  Hence  the  only  really  reliable 
source  of  information  is  the  family  to  whom 
the  name  belongs.  In  pursuit  of  this  knowl- 
edge the  Doctor  has  travelled  over  many 
lands,  an  attentive  and  faithful  student,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  others, 
who  have  aided  him  in  this  difficult  depart- 
ment. The  difficulty  here  encountered  is 
•two-fold,  first  in  obtaining  the  correct  sounds, 
;and  then  in  representing  them  accurately 
through  the  eye  to  an  English  ear.  For  both 
detecting  the  slightest  shades  of  sounds,  and 
accurately  representing  them,  the  previous 
rlabors  and  studies  of  Doctor  Thomas  had 
ipre-eminently  fitted  him.  By  the  aid  of 
types  ingeniously  devised,  and  cast  expressly 
for  his  purpose,  and  a  few  simple,  clear  ex- 
Iplanations,  he  has  succeeded  so  well  in  re- 
moving the  difficulties  presented  by  this  de- 
partment of  his  subject,  that  many  a  reader 
would  scarcely  suspect  that  any  serious  dif- 
ficulty had  been  overcome. 

One  very  desirable  result  must  be  pro- 
duced by  this  work;  a  uniform  pronunciation, 
at  least  among  scholars,  of  the  names  of  il- 
lustrious men.  In  this  respect  the  book  is, 
and  must  long  continue  to  be,  without  a 
rival.  I  hazard  little  in  predicting  that  it 
will  become  a  standard  authority  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken.  E.  H.  M. 

Swarthnore  College,  First  mo.,  1870. 


For  Friemla'  Intelligencer, 
VE< !  ETABLE  Pi  I  ENOM ENON. 

Having  noticed  in  No.  41  of  the  IntelUgen- 
>er  an  account  of  some  curious  freaks  of  the 
>otato,  I  thought  I  would  furnish  the  follow- 
ing :  Some  three  years  ago,  after  planting  time 
.vas  over,  having  a  few  nice  potatoes  left,  out 
»f  curiosity  to  see  if  they  would  retain  vitality 
trough  the  summer  and  coining  winter,  I 
placed  them  in  a  box  in  the  cellar,  about  four 
eet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  the 
bllowing  strange  result  was  produced  : 


About  the  usual  time  for  potatoes  to  grow 
in  the  hill,  they  put  forth  tuberous  roots  from 
one  to  three  inches  long,  producing  each 
about  the  usual  number  of  3mall  potatoes. 
The  young  potatoes  were  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  small  hickory-nut.  What 
made  it  the  greater  curiosity  was,  that  there 
was  no  show  of  either  leaf  or  sprout  to  be 
seen,  which  I  had  understood  was  the  only 
arrangement  of  nature  for  the  reproduction 
of  vegetable  substances.  Can  the  learned  in 
these  matters  account  for  this?         E.  H. 

Alliance,  0. 

Goethe  was  a  prince  of  poets  and  the 
master-spirit  of  the  age.  "From 'my  dear 
little  mother  I  derive  my  happy  disposition," 
he  records  in  one  of  his  poems.  "  Little  "  as 
she  was,  she  had  energy  and  power,  a  moral 
force  which  well  befitted  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  greatest  names  in  Germany.  She  says  of 
herself:  "Order  and  quiet  are  my  character- 
istics. I  despatch  at  once  what  I  have  to  do 
— the  most  disagreeable  things  first.  I  al- 
ways seek  out  what  is  good  in  people,  and 
leave  what  is  bad  to  Him  who  made  mankind, 
and  who  knows  how  to  round  off  the  angles." 
Decision  of  character,  charity,  these  two  ; 
when  you  have  anything  to  do,  do  it.  Love  ; 
without  which  all  else  is  as  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 


LETTER  FROM  L.  MARIA   CHILD  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STANDARD. 

It  is  pleasant,  as  well  as  profitable,  to  turn 
aside  from  "  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,"  from 
theological  controversy  and  partisan  strife,  to 
enter  the  paths  of  science,  so  full  of  wonders 
discovered  only  by  a  few  thoughtful  and  dili- 
gent observers.  Conspicuous  among  those  to 
whom  Nature  reveals  her  marvels  is  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley,  an  Englishman,  whose  books 
and  lectures  are  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  world.  I  have  recently  boen  reading 
a  collection  of  his  Addresses  and  Reviews, 
and  have  thereby  become  wiser  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  many  new  ideas.  Geology  has 
for  several  years  excited  great  interest  in  my 
mind  ;  but  I  have  been  almost  discouraged 
in  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  general  understand- 
ing of  it,  because  scientific  writers  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  readers  have  more  knowl- 
edge than  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  possess.  I 
once  asked  a  learned  friend  to  recommend  to 
me  some  popular  book  on  geology,  whereby 
some  insight  might  be  gained  without  bestow- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  "  Insight  into 
geology  without  bestowing  a  graft!  deftj  of 

time!  exclaimed  he,  Bcornfully,  "Let  me 
tell  you,  madam,  that  geology  lies  next  «K»or 
to  the  universe."  I  thought  to  myself  that 
the  same  remark  was  more  or  less  true  of 
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every  science.  And  as  life  is  so  short,  and 
every  branching  path  of  science  is  so  inter- 
minably long,  I  have  meekly  resigned  myself 
to  picking  up  such  crumbs  of  knowledge  as 
learned  explorers  may  see  fit  to  scatter. 
Among  these,  I  have  found  Mr.  Huxley  the 
most  satisfactory.  He  is  so  careful  in  his 
explanations,  so  perspicuous  in  his  style,  that 
an  unscientific  reader  of  common  intelligence 
cannot  fail  to  understand  the  statements 
which  are  the  results  of  his  long  and  laborious 
researches.  One  of  his  lectures  to  working- 
men,  "  On  a  Bit  of  Chalk,"  is  a  striking  il 
lustration  of  his  power  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  popular  mind.  I  will  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  I  learned  from  it. 

A  curving  line  of  chalk,  more  or  less 
broad,  runs  across  England  diagonally  for 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  It  varies 
in  depth.  Throughout  the  County  of  Norfolk 
shafts  may  be  sent  down  many  hundred  feet 
foi  wTells  without  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
chalk.  In  some  places  it  is  a  thousand  feet 
in  depth.  It  mostly  underlies  the  soil ;  but 
on  the  shore  perpendicular  cliffs  of  it,  many 
hundred  feet  high,  surmounted  by  pinnacles 
and  needles,  rise  up  out  of  the  sea.  The  most 
universally  known  of  these  are  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dover,  from  which  England  takes 
its  name  of  Albion.  A  similar  chalk  forma 
tion  underlies  Paris,  and  stretches  over  a 
large  part  of  France.  In  many  places,  the 
plough  as  it  passes  over  the  fields  grates  con- 
tinually on  a  bed  of  chalk,  and  in  some 
places  the  soil  that  covers  it  is  too  thin  to 
admit  of  vegetable  growth.  The  same  for- 
mation runs  through  Central  Europe,  North- 
ern Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  Lebanon  and 
other  mountain  ranges  are  partially  composed 
of  it.  These  chalk  beds,  as  a  whole,  equal 
Europe  in  extent,  and  are  many  times  larger 
than  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Within  it  a  wonderful  history  lies  written 
in  secret  characters.  When  a  bit  of  chalk  is 
examined  by  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  it 
is  found  to  be  a  mass  of  infinitesimally  small 
granules,  in  which  are  embedded  innumerable 
minute  rounded  bodies.  Their  exceeding 
smallness  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  one  cubic  inch  of  chalk  often  contains 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  globular 
things  compacted  together  by  uncountable 
millions  of  granules.  Each  of  these  minute 
rounded  shapes  is  a  sort  of  shell,  or  skeleton, 
once  inhabited  by  a  living  creature.  It  is  a 
calcareous  substance,  cunningly  formed  with 
numerous  chambers  that  open  into  each 
other.  On  account  of  the  roundness  of  their 
shape  naturalists  called  them  Glob  erg  evince. 

By  means  of  an  ingenious  machine,  in- 
vented some  years  ago,  mud  has  been  scooped 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  sometimes 


from  a  depth  of  t§n  thousand  feet.  When 
this  sea  mud  is  examined  by  a  microscope,  it 
is  found  to  be  a  sort  of  grayish  chalk,  in 
which  myriads  of  Globergerince  are  embedded 
in  granules,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those 
found  in  chalk  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
only  in  mud  brought  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  these  calcareous  globules  are  not  mere 
skeletons,  but  are  inhabited  by  living  creat-  j 
ures,  resembling  minute  drops  of  jelly.    The  ! 
vitality  of  these  atoms  of  gelatine  is  shown  i 
by  the  frequent  thrusting  out  of  filaments,  j 
probably  in  search  of  food.    But  though  no- 
thing that  we  call  organs  is  visible  in  its  * 
structure,  the  atom  is  capable  of  feeding  it-  j 
self,  of  growing,  and  of  reproducing  its  spe-  j 
cies  with  inexhaustible  fecundity. 

Globergerince  are  exclusively  marine  crea- < 
tures.    They  exist  only  in  the  depths  of  the  i 
sea.    The  fact  that  chalk  now  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  consists  of  myriads  upon  myriads  4 
of  their  skeletons  shows  that  those  countries! 
where  deposits  of  chalk  are  found  were  once  j 
a  portion  of  the  ocean's  bed.    Fossil  remains i| 
of  other  aquatic  creatures,  of  more  than  three  | 
thousand  distinct   species,  have  also  been! 
found  in  chalk.    A  great  majority  of  them* 
are  skeletons  of  such  creatures  as  now  existlj 
in  the  sea;  but  none  that  live  on  the  land  or! 
in  fresh  water  have  ever  been  discovered  inffl 
chalk.    Only  to  think  how  many  billions  IE 
upon  billions  of  these  minute  Globergerince  it! 
must  have  taken  to  make  a  thousand  feet  of i 
chalk!      And   how   many    myriads  uponj 
myriads  of  years  must  have  passed  in  thei 
formation  !    Those  huge  reptiles  the  Ichthyo-< 
saurus  and  the  Plesiosaurus  swam  in  the 
waters  that  covered  the  earth  thousands  of 
years  before  man  came  into  existence.  They 
have  been  extinct  from  a  period  beyond  the 
records  of  man  ;    but  their  fossil  remaina 
have  been  occasionally  found  in  chalk  ;  show-* 
ing  the  antiquity  of  that  substance  to  bd 
vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  human  races 

Successive  deposits  above  the  chalk  als( 
contain  much  of  the  world's  history.  Ac 
cording  to  Mr.  Huxley,  geology  proves  tha 
an  alternating  process  has  been  going  on  foil 
ages;  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  com*! 
up  to  the  surface,  and  the  land  has  descends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  that  this  ris 
ing  and  sinking  has  been  repeated  at  leaaj 
four  times.  But  these  changes  have  bee:j 
extremely  gradual,  taking  immense  intervals 
of  time  for  their  accomplishment.  He  sayaj 
"  The  same  process  is  going  on  at  the  preset 
time.  Some  parts  of  the  land  in  the  Nortl! 
ern  hemisphere  are  at  this  moment  insensibll 
rising,  and  others  insensibly  sinking." 

Facts  of  such  vastness  as  these  make  oil 
brief  existence  dwindle  to  a  point,  and  all 
the  plans  on  which  we  exert  our  iugenuitjl 
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and  our  energies  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 
But  how  immeasurably  we  are  above  the 
Globergerincv,  on  whose  invisible  skeletons, 
;  fathoms  deep  we  tread,  since  by  our  ingenui- 
ty we  make  them  visible,  and  are  able  to 
decipher  their  hieroglyphic  writing  of  such 
wonderful  first  chapters  in  the  world's  his- 
tory !   

OLD  AGE. 

Fling  down  the  faded  blossoms  of  the  spring, 

Nor  clasp  the  roses  with  regretful  hand  ; 
The  joy  of  summer  is  a  vanished  thing  ; 

Let  it  depart,  and  learn  to  understand 
The  gladness  of  great  calm — the  autumn  rest, 
The  Peace— of  human  joys  the  latest  and  the' best  ! 
Ah  !  I  remember  how  in  early  days 

The  primrose  and  the  wild  flower  grew  beside 
My  tangled  forest  paths,  whose  devious  ways 

Filled  me  with  joys  of  mysteries  untried, 
And  tenor  that  was  more  ihan  half  delight, 
And  sense  of  budding  life,  and  longings  infinite. 
And  I  remember  bow,  in  life's  hot  noon, 

Around  my  path  the  lavish  roses  shed 
Color  and  fragrance,  and  the  air  of  June 
Breathed  rapture— now  those  summer  days  are 
fled  ; 

Days  of  sweet  peril,  when  the  serpent  lay 
Lurking  at  every  turn  of  life's  enchanted  way. 
irhe  light  of  spiing,  the  summer  glow,  are  o'er, 
"   And  I  rejoice  in  knowing  that  for  me 
The  woodbine  and  the  ros'.-s  bloom  no  more, 
I  The  tender  green  is  gone  from  field  and  tree  ; 
Brown  barren  sprays  stand  clear  against  the  blue, 
And  leaves  fall  fast,  and  let  the  truthful  sunlight 
through. 

For  me  the  hooded  herbs  of  autumn  grow, 
Square  stemmed  and  sober;  mint  and  sage, 

Hoarhound  and  balm — such  plants  as  healers  know  ; 
And  the  decline  of  life's  long  pilgrimage 

ils  soft  and  sweet  with  marjoram  and  thyme, 

Bright  with  pure  evening  dew,  not  serpent's  glit- 
tering slime. 

.And  round  my  path  the  aromatic  air 

Breathes  health  and  perfume,   and  the  turfy 
ground 

Is  soft  for  weary  feet,  and  smooth  and  fair 
While  little  thornless  blossoms  that  abound 

In  safe  dry  places,  where  the  mountain  side 

Lies  to  the  setting  sun,  and  no  ill  beast  can  hide. 

What  is  there  to  regret  ?    Why  should  I  mourn 
To  leave  the  forest  and  the  marsh  behind, 

(Or  towards  the  rank,  low  meadows  sadly  turn  ? 
Since  here  another  loveliness  I  find, 

Safer,  and  not  less  beautiful — and  blest 

With  glimpses,  faint  and  far,  of  the  long- wished- for 
Rest. 

And  so  I  drop  the  roses  from  my  hand, 

And  let  the  thorn  pricks  heal,  and  take  my  way, 

Down  hill,  across  a  fair  and  peaceful  land 
Lapt  in  the  goldeu  calm  of  dying  day  ; 

GUad  that  the  night  is  near  and  glad  to  know 

That,  rough  or  smooth  the  way,  /  have  not  far  to  go. 

—  Public  Opinion. 

11 1  cannot  do  much,"  said  a  little  star, 
"  To  make  the  dark  world  bright  ! 

My  silvery  beams  cannot  struggle  far 
Through  the  folding  gl  om  of  night ! 

But  I'm  only  a  part  of  ftod'fl  great  plan, 

And  I'll  cheerfully  do  the  best  that  I  cau." 


A  SACRED  POEM. 
BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 

As,  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  ocean, 

Sweet  flowers  are  springing,  no  mortal  can  see  ; 
So,  deep  in  my  soul,  the  sweet  prayer  of  devotion, 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silent  to  Thee. 

My  God  !  silent  to  Thee  ! 
Pure,  warm,  silent  to  Thee. 
As,  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  though  clouded, 

The  needle  points  faithfully,  o'er  the  dim  sea, 
So,  dark  as  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded, 
The  hope  of  my  spirit,  turns  trembling  to  Thee. 

My  God  !  trembling  to  Thee  ! 
True,  fond,  trembling  to  Thee. 

SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Few  have  yet  realized  the  enormous  gain 
that  will  accrue  to  society  from  the  scientific 
education  of  our  women.  If,  as  we  are  con- 
stantly being  told,  the  "  sphere  of  woman  "  is 
at  home,  what  duty  cau  be  more  clearly  in- 
cumbent upon  us  than  that  of  giving  her  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  ought  to  guide  her  in  the  rule  of 
her  house  ?  Every  woman  on  whom  the 
management  of  a  household  devolves  may 
profit  by  such  knowledge.  If  the  laws  of 
health  were  better  kuown,  how  much  illness 
and  sorrow  might  be  averted  !  What  insight 
would  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  afford  into 
the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of 
different  articles  of  food  !  What  added  zest 
would  be  given  to  a  country  walk  with  the 
children,  or  a  month  by  the  sea  side,  if  the 
mother  were  able  to  teach  the  little  ones  in- 
telligently to  observe  and  revere  the  laws  of 
Nature  !  Above  all,  what  untold  sufferings, 
what  wasted  lives,  are  the  penalty  wo  have 
paid  for  the  prudish  ignorance  of  the  physi- 
ology of  their  bodily  frame  in  which  we  have 
kept  our  daughters ! 

A  wise  man  is  one  who  uuderstands  him- 
self well  enough  to  make  due  allowance  for 
moods  and  varieties  of  temper,  never  conclu- 
ding that  a  thing  is  thus  or  thus  because  just 
now  it  bears  that  look  ;  waitiug  often  to  see 
what  a  sleep  or  walk,  or  cool  revision,  or 
perhaps  a  considerable  turn  of  repentance 
will  do.  He  does  not  slash  upon  a  man  or  a 
subject,  from  the  point  of  a  just  now  rising 
temper.  He  maintains  a  noble  candor,  by 
waiting  sometimes  for  a  gentler  spirit,  and 
better  sense  of  truth.  He  is  never  intolerant 
of  other  men's  judgments,  because  lie  is  a 
little  distrustful  of  his  own.  He  restrains  the 
dislikes  of  prejudice,  because,  he  lias  a  preju- 
dice against  his  dislikes.  His  resentments  are 
softened  by  his  condemnation  of  himself  His 
depressions  do  not  crush  him,  because  he  has 
sometimes  seen  the  sun,  and  believes  it  may 
appear  again.  He  revises  his  opinions  readi- 
ly, because  he  has  a  right,  lie  thinks,  to  better 
opinions  if  he  can  find  them. — Dr.  ButhnclL 
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NATURAL  GAS. 

Everybody  who  is  having  anything  to  do 
with  gas  wells  is  greatly  puzzled  over  one 
fact  that  upsets  all  rational  theories  on  the 
subject.  The  gas  certainly  must  come  from 
one  reservoir,  wherever  that  may  be  located. 
Now,  it  looks  only  reasonable  that  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  is  relieved  at  any  particular 
point  by  an  opening  to  the  surface,  the  sup- 
ply will  decrease,  and  further,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  holes,  the  weaker  the 
supply  from  each  will  be.  This  is  just  as 
reasonable  a  theory  as  can  be  advanced,  but 
unfortunately  for  science,  and  very  fortu- 
nately for  the  practical  benefit  of  those  who 
need  cheap  fuel,  the  gas  is  increasing. 

More  is  obtained  from  the  separate  wells 
now  than  was  obtained  from  them  before  the 
boring  of  others.  Take  for  instance  the  G.  F. 
Brevillier  gas  well.  Mr.  Brevillier  has  done 
absolutely  nothing  to  it  for  years,  save  to 
put  a  conducting  pipe  from  the  mouth  of  the 
well  to  his  soap  factory,  and  yet  within  the 
past  six  months  the  yield  has  spontaneously 
doubled.  Crouch  &  Brother  have  to  pump 
out  their  gas  well  occasionally,  but  the  peri- 
ods at  which  it  is  necessary  are  growing  long- 
er and  longer  apart,  and  th3re  is  now  three 
times  as  much  gas  as  there  was  when  the 
well  was  first  completed.  They  are  running 
the  mill  without  the  use  of  coal,  doing  the 
same  work  that  by  actual  weight  during  a 
day  required  over  three  hundred  weight  of 
coal  per  hour,  and  also  use  it  for  gas  light 
and  in  the  stoves,  and  this  without  any  at- 
tempt to  save  a  cubic  inch  of  the  gas  when 
not  in  use  under  the  boiler.  At  other  times 
it  blows  off  into  the  open  air. 

What  would  eastern  manufacturers  think 
of  seeing  a  solid  body  of  flame  giving  as  much 
heat  as  would  be  evolved  by  the  consumption 
of  350  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  burning  to  waste 
nightly.  It  is  worth  a  visit  to  Erie  to  see  how 
grandly  they  illuminate  the  city.  We  have 
made  mention  of  one  or  two  wells,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  ones.  The 
Gringrich  well  or  the  Clark  &  Busick  well 
are  heavier  producers  than  either.  Oliver 
&  Bacon's  well  at  the  Canal  Mills  has  paid 
for  itself  three  times  over,  and  is  equal  to 
about  three  tons  of  coal  per  day. 

The  Walker  well  on  West  Seventh  streat 
supplies  four  large  houses  with  all  the  fuel 
and  lights  that  they  can  use,  and  the  reason 
that  it  supplies  no  more  is  not  for  the  want 
of  gas  but  because  no  more  connections  have 
been  made.  These  houses  average  five  fires 
each  in  constant  use,  besides  the  gas  lights. 
The  E.  H.  Stearns'  well  on  West  Ninth 
street  is  graphically  described  by  the  work- 
men as  a  " snorter" 

The  term  is  not  euphonious,  but  it  has  the 


merit  of  being  expressive,  for  this  natural 
fuel  comes  up  with  a  hiss  and  a  rush  and  jmL 
roar  that  best  tells  the  story  of  the  vasill, 
quantities  that  are  struggling  to  force  them 
selves  through  the  rocky  crust  that  has  penl; 
them  in.    What  its  force  is  may  be  guesseci 
at  by  the  fact  that  while  the  well  is  beings 
drilled  the  gas  often  lifts  a  colnmn  of  watei! 
of  four  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  sends  ill 
flying  out  of  the  pipe.    It  is  doing  thatdail}! 
and  hourly  now  at  W.  W.  Reed's  new  well 
on  East  Tenth  street,  and  yet  the  driller*! 
don't  consider  they  have   gone  quite  deer 
enough  yet.    We  have  not  been  picking  oum 
specimen  wells  for  reference,  but  could  jus 
as  well  have  referred  to  any  of  several  others 
and  there  is  room  for  hundreds  more. 

The  manufacturers  who  have  gas  wells  an! 
their  factories — a  single  four-inch  hole,  500 
feet  deep,  saving  about  three  tons  of  coal  pew 
day — are  in  nowise  anxious  to  proclaim  it  tc 
others,  because  it  is  too  great  an  advantagr 
for  them  in  competing  with  those  in  the  like* 
business.  Drilling  two  wells  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other  would  naturally  seem 
useless,  but  experience  proves  different.  The 
well  at  the  gas  works,  but  a  short  distance 
from  that  of  Oliver  &  Bacon,  adds  twelve! 
thousand  feet  of  gas  to  the  supply  in  thd 
reservoir  daily,  while  the  O.  &  B.  well  is  unq| 
diminished.  The  Gas  Company  are  about! 
putting  another  well  down  on  the  opposite! 
side  of  their  works  to  supply  fuel  for  them 
retorts. 

It  would  be  a  gratification  to  us  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  foundation  Erie  has.  The  lo-f 
cation  of  the  great  natural  gas  retort,  thei 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and  thei 
cause  of  its  existence  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  surface  here  at  any  point,  is  a  sub-J 
ject  on  which  the  geologian  may  well  ponder.ij 
The  inflammable  stuff  seems  to  have  chosem 
Erie  and  its  vicinity  for  its  outlet.  It  bubbles] 
up  through  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  Mill-I 
creek,  and  has  so  been  bubbling  from  timej 
immemorial.  An  iuverted  fruit  can,  with  thej 
top  off,  and  a  small  hole  through  the  bottom.) 
set  over  the  water,  gathers  enough  gas  for  a 
continuous  light.  "There  are  places  along 
the  lake  shore,  a  few  rods  eastward  from  thej 
beach,  where,  upon  a  calm  day,  the  gasl 
comes  to  the  surface  in  enormous  bubbles! 
from  some  source  that  furnishes  a  continuous 
supply. 

In  boring,  there  is  the  risk  of  breaking! 
tools  and  possibly  the  spoiling  of  the  wellj 
thereby,  but  as  to  the  procurement  of  gas,  it] 
seems  as  though  the  driller  was  just  as  cer-fl 
tain  of  finding  it  as  he  would  be  of  finding  i 
water  in  the  lake.  A  few  of  the  first  wells  j 
drilled  were  put  down,  as  was  supposed,  in  aj 
favorable  location,  judging  by  the  conforma-| 
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tion  of  the  surface  and  by  such  knowledge  as 
could  be  obtaiued  with  reference  to  the  rock 
strata  underneath,  but  that  is  not  the  case 
now.  The  wells  are  being  sunk  just  where 
it  is  most  convenient  for  the  user  to  have  his 
supply  of  gas.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction, and  -is  of  untold  value  to  the  capi- 
talists who  choose  to  make  use  of  it. 

If  it  going  to  decrease,  why  has  it  not  al- 
ready given  signs  of  waning?  Why  should 
the  wells,  separately,  produce  more  now  than 
they  did  when  first  completed  and  before 
there  were  so  many  additional  drains?  It 
has  been  the  opinion  from  the  start  that  the 
gas  would  soon  "play  out,"  but  facts  dis- 
prove it.  Will  some  eminent  geologist  either 
explain  the  problem  or  give  us  a  plausible 
theory  to  theorize  over? — Erie  Daily  Dis- 
patch. 


A  True  Man. — 
Such  was  our  friend.  Formed  on  the  good  old  plan — 
A  true  and  brave  and  downright  honest  man  ! 
He  blew  no  trumpet  in  the  market-place, 
Nor  in  the  cisurch,  with  hypocritic  face, 
Supplied  with  cant  the  lack  of  Christian  grace. 
Loathing  pretence,  he  did  with  cheerful  wil^ 
What  others  talked  of  while  their  hands  were  still  ! 
And  while  "Lord,  Lord  !"  the  pious  tyrants  cried, 
Who,  in  the  poor,  their  Master  crucified, 
His  daily  prayer,  far  better  understood 
In  acts  than  words,  was  simply  doing  good. 
So  calm,  so  constant  was  hia  rectitude 
!  That  by  his  loss  alone  we  know  his  worth, 
And  feel  how  true  a  man  has  walked  with  us  on 
earth!  — Whittier. 


HOME  CONVERSATION.  . 

The  temptation  to  talk  of  persons  rather 
than  of  things  lies  very  often  in  your  way, 
my  sister.  The  petty  details  of  your  life, 
breakfast,  dinner  and  tea,  poultry  to-day, 
and  roast  beef  to-morrow,  Jennie's  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  Fred's  measles,  Bridget's  in- 
competence, or  the  heedlessness  of  Mary  Ann, 
and  the  never  ending  demands  of  fashion, 
have,  almost  before  you  know  it,  a  narrow 
ing  effect  upon  your  mind.  Theoretically 
you  despise  gossip — practically  you  add  your 
mite  very  often  to  the  common  fund.  You 
are  not  ill-natured.  The  sweet  charity  that 
"thinketh  no  evil"  has  its  home  in  your 
heart's  core,  yet  sometimes,  alas !  it  falls 
asleep,  and  anger,  wrath  and  bitterness  come 
stealthily  creeping  up  to  the  outposts. 

There  are  many  great  things  which  we 
cannot  do,  however  earnestly  we  may  try 
There  are  some  little  things  which,  witl 
faith  in  God,  and  sincere  resolution,  we  can 
accomplish,  and  one  of  these  is  to  reform 
our  conversation. 

Every  woman  should  cultivate  a  nice  sense 
of  honor.  In  a  hundred  different  ways  Ibis 
most  fitting  adjunct  of  the  true  lady  is  so 


often  tried.    For  instance,  one  is  a  guest  in  a 
family   where,  perhaps,  the   domestic  ma- 
chinery does  not  run  smoothly-    There  is  a 
sorrow  in  the  house  unsuspected  by  the  outer 
world.     Sometimes  it  is  a  dissipated  son 
whose  conduct  is  a  shame  and  a  grief  to  his 
parents ;  sometimes  it  is  a  discontented  and 
petulant   daughter;    sometimes   a  relative 
whose  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  are  a 
cloud  on  the  home.    Or,  worst  of  all,  hus- 
band and  wife  may  not  be  in  accord,  and 
then  there  may  be  often  bitter  words  spoken, 
and  harsh  recriminations.    In  any  of  these 
cases  the  guest  is  in  honor  bound  to  be  blind 
and  deaf,  so  far  as  people  without  are  con- 
cerned.    If  a  gentle  word  within  can  do 
good,  it  may  well  be  said,  but  to  go  forth 
and  reveal  the  shadow  of  an  unhappy  se- 
cret to  any  one,  even  your  nearest  friend,  is 
an  act  of  indelicacy  and  meanness  almost 
unparalleled.    Once  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  any  home,  admitted  to  its  privacy,  shar- 
ing its  life,  all  that  you  can  see  and  hear 
should  become  a  sacred  trust.    It  is  really 
as  contemptible  to  gossip  of  such  things  as  it 
would  be  to  steal  the  silver,  or  borrow  the 
books  and  forget  to  return  them. 

The  foundation  for  this  thoughtless  sin  is 
sometimes  laid  in. early  life.  Children  com- 
ing home  from  a  visit,  are  interrogated  bv 
mother  or  sister  concerning  every  little  in 
and  out  of  Mrs.  M.'s,  or  Miss  K.'s  house. 
Don't  do  it  again,  dear  friend.  Just  say  to 
the  darling  child,  as  he  or  she  skips  in, 
flushed  and  happy,  "  Well,  have  you  had  a 
pleasant  visit?  I'm  glad  to  hear  it."  Never 
mind  whether  they  had  ginger-bread  or  pound 
cake,  or  what  dress  little  Susie  M.  wore. 

If  you  find  a  little  bit  of  slander  floating 
about  in  society,  do  not  roll  it  as  a  sweet  mor- 
sel under  your  tongue,  but  if  it  is  in  your 
power,  stop  it.  Drifting  on  the  tide  of  social 
talk  are  often  stray  scraps  of  malice  orenvv. 
If  they  come  to  you  keep  theiu.  Let  no  un- 
kind report  be  suffered  to  grow  by  whisper 
or  words  of  yours.  How  lovely  is  the  verv 
presence  of  a  pure,  truthful  woman,  before 
whom  evil  tongues  are  silenced. 

Talk   as  little   as   possible  about  dress. 
Make  yourself  and  your  children  as  beauti- 
ful as  you  can,  and  let  becoming  and  taste- 
ful dress  help  you  do  it,  but  when  once  your 
things"  are  on,  think  no  more  about  them. 


Nothing  more  effectually  dwarfs  the  mind 
than  constant  thought  and  conversation  about 
ruffles  and  frills,  feathers  and  flounces,  trim- 
mings and  tucks.  Prophets  and  apostles  were 
moved  to  reproach  our  sex  for  their  devotion 
to  tinkling  ornaments  and  plaited  hair  in 
olden  days,  ami  if  they  were  hero  now,  I 
think  they  would  lift  their  voice*  up  apain. 
Get  out  of  this  rut,  dear  reader,  and  find  out 
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how  much  easier  aud  better  walking  there  is 
on  the  soft  wayside  path  above  it. 

The  world  is  full  of  strife  and  struggle  and 
sin.  It  is  full  of  joy  and  triumph  and  hope. 
The  field  grows  ever  broader  for  women  as 
for  men.  New  responsibilities  are  crowding 
in  upon  us  all ;  can  we  be  too  pure  in  thought, 
word  or  deed  ?  Can  we  let  conversation  re- 
main frivolous  and  trifling  ? 

 .  

A  Benevolent  Indian. — An  Indian, 
whenever  he  got  into  a  bad  place  in  the 
swamp,  where  the  ground  was  too  soft  for 
safety,  used  immediately  to  put  up  a  stake  to 
mark  the  spot.  Thus  he  not  only  kept  clear 
of  the  danger  the  second  time,  but  kept  others 
from  the  same  danger.  Learn  a  lesson  from 
the  red  man,  not  only  to  guard  our  own  false 
steps,  but  as  we  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  to  be  careful  to  remove  tempta 
tion  from  the  path  of  others. 


THE  RATIONALE  OF  TOYS. 

Our  pity  has  been  often  excited  for  poor 
children  who  have  no  toys  ;  might  it  not  be, 
also,  sometimes  reasonably  called  forth  for 
those  children  whose  toys  are  too  many  and 
too  good  ?  The  poor  children  suffer  because 
they  have  no  material  whereon  to  exercise 
their  imaginations  ;  the  poor  little  creatures, 
even  at  that  early  stage  of  their  existence, 
enter  upon  the  stagnation  which  settles  like 
a  stultifying  load  on  so  many,  in  whose  mo- 
notonous life  no  light  from  the  region  of  the 
imagination  breaks  on  the  daily  routine  of 
toil. 

The  other  children  suffer  because  they  have 
too  many  things  to  distract  them,  so  that 
their  imaginations  find  no  ground  to  rest  and 
build  upon.  In  their  cradles  they  have  a 
foretaste  of  the  distracting  whirl  and  hurry 
of  the  busy  world  of  which  they  are  probably 
destined  to  know  so  much. 

What  a  happy  thing  for  some  nurseries 
were  a  kind  of  fairy  to  come  and  sweep  off 
half  the  contents  of  the  toy  drawers,  and  at 
the  same  time  bar  all  possibility  of  replenish- 
ing them.  Imagine  the  result  of  such  a  fairy 
visit  to  some  of  those  elaborate  dolls'  houses, 
which  presented  to  the  little  ones  replete  with 
everything  imaginable,  is  admired,  rejoiced 
over,  arranged  and  re  arranged,  for  a  week 
— then  forgotten,  left  in  dust  and  disorder. 
Once  cleared  irretrievably,  of  all  but  a  few 
necessaries  of  doll-life,  we  should  soon  see 
most  fertile  resources  of  the  imagination,  the 
most  unlikely  things  metamorphosed  by  the 
young  into  suitable  doll -property,  and  the 
real  pleasure  of  the  toy  for  the  first  time  re- 
alized. How  should  a  child  derive  the  same 
amount  of  happiness  from  a  handsome  whip 
ornamented  and  carved  already,  as  he  would 


from  a  whip  whose  handle  he  had  himself 
sought  in  the  hedges,  aud  then  cut,  notched, 
scraped,  or  otherwise  adorned  in  imitation  of 
the  silver  mounted  or  ivory  carved  whips  of 
his  elders.  That  the  stout  stick,  representa- 
tive of  his  father's  horse,  on  which  he  rides, 
bears  but  distant  resemblance  to  that  animal, 
matters  not — it  has  far  more  than  the  toy- 
shop horse,  which  is  of  the  wrong  color ;  his 
horse  is  of  any  color  he  wills,  and  he  can 
canter  him  over  every  prairie  and  desert  of 
earth  or  fairyland. 

The  toy  shops,  with  their  ingenious  devices 
for  quenching  the  sparks  of  imagination  in 
our  children,  bring  me  back  with  a  sense  of 
refreshment  to  a  nursery  I  once  heard  of, , 
where  the  one  great  plaything  was  sand, , 
which  the  wise  mother  had  let  her  children! 
bring  by  bagsfull  from  the  sea  to  the  town  I 
nursery.   I  have  always  wished  I  could  have 
known  that  nursery.    Who  could  doubt  that  t| 
it  was  a  happy  one  ?    Whoever  does  mustli 
have  had  all  knowledge  of  play  entirely 
spoiled  by  those  elaborate  productions,  most! 
truly  described  as  "  not  playthings — unless  i 
the  children  can  break  them  up,  and  ma  e; 
real  toys  of  the  bits ;"  toys,  that  is,  which  sett 
no  bounds  to  the  imagination,  by  any  too  i 
definitely  marked  assertion  of  what  they  arei 
meant  to  be.    It  is  thus  that  toys  seemingly 
most  inadequate  will  so  adequately  satisfy  a  j 
child's  mind. 

Is  not  the  test  of  the  value  of  a  child's  toys 
the  amount  of  constructive  or  imaginative' 
exercise  which  it  calls  forth  ? — a  test  which  | 
may  possibly  apply  also  to  the  toys  of  their  ' 
elders.—  Goo d  Health. 

SUNNY  ROOMS. 

Every  woman  is  wise  enough  and  careful  \ 
enough  to  secure  for  her  house-plants  every  j 
bit  of  available  sunshine  during  the  cold  win-  • 
ter  months.  Great  care  is  taken  to  get  a* 
southern  exposure  for  them.  Indeed,  if  one  si 
can  secure  no  other  than  a  north-window  forr 
her  plants,  she  has  too  much  love  for  these  un-  ■ 
conscious,  inanimate  things  to  keep  them  att 
all.  She  would  rather  leave  them  out  in  the  j 
cold  to  die  outright  than  linger  out  a  mar-  ■ 
tyr's  existence  in  the  shade. 

Folks  need  suushine  quite  as  much  as  plants  I 
do.  Men  and  women  who  have  a  fair  degree  4 
of  strength  and  the  use  of  their  legs  can  get 
out  into  the  world  and  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
sunshine  now  and  then,  and  if  they  choose  to 
do,  let  them  live  in  rooms  with  only  a  north- 
ern exposure;  but  if  it  is  possible,  let  us  se- 
cure rooms  into  which  every  ray  of  sunshine 
that  falls  in  winter  may  enter,  for  the  little 
babies  that  are  shut  up  in  the  house,  invalids 
who  cannot  leave  their  rooms,  and  aged 
people  who  are  too  infirm  to  get  out  of 
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doors.  Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  that 
these  classes  of  persons,  if  kept  in  rooms  only 
with  north  windows,  will  suffer  just  as  much 
from  the  absence  of  sunshine,  as  green,  grow- 
ing plants  would  do  in  the  same  rooms,  and 
that  their  suffering  is  of  account  in  pro- 
portion as  a  human  being  is  better  than  a 
geranium  or  fuchsia.  Everybody  knows  how 
a  bright,  sunny  day  in  winter  gladdens  every 
one  who  is  situated  so  as  to  enjoy  it.  Let  us 
make  some  sacrifices,  if  need  be,  in  order  to 
give  the  feeble  ones  their  measure  of  sun- 
shine.— Laws  of  Life. 


THE  FORCE  OF  KINDNESS. 

We  wrote,  some  days  ago,  of  the  Indiana 
i  Reform  School,  and  of  the  methods  pursued 
there  for  the  reformation  of  depraved  youth, 
in  which  kindness  and  confidence  are  the 
predominant  elements. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Girls'  Industrial  Re- 
form School,  also,  moral  agencies  are  relied 
upon  almost  exclusively  as  a  means  of  re- 
formation. This  reformatory  was  established 
dn  1856,  and  has  consequently  a  history  of 
fourteen  years,  instead  of  two  and  a  half,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge. 
IThe  law  permits  girls  to  be  sent  to  the  school 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  and 
retained,  if  need  be,  until  twenty-one.  The 
^average  at  commitment  is  thirteen  and  a-half 
•years,  and  the  average  stay  in  the  school 
two  and  one- third  years.  Of  nearly  all  re- 
ceived, the  tendencies  were  evil  through  in- 
iheritauce,  years  of  parental  neglect,  and  ex- 
posure to  corrupt  companionship.  Most 
\were  declared  stubborn  and  disobedient, 
imany  were  addicted  to  petty  crimes,  and  the 
.older  ones  had  generally  been  involved  in 
vicious  associations  and  unchaste  practices. 

The  system  of  treatment  is  that  of  the 
family.  Each  of  the  five  houses  has  accom- 
modations for  thirty  girls,  and  is  complete 
in  its  arrangements  for  independent  family 
tlife.  No  high  fences,  no  bolts  or  bars,  pre- 
vent escape ;  and  yet  but  three  successful 
escapes  have  been  effected  since  the  opening, 
and  two  of  these  occurred  in  the  first  year. 

Moral  and  religious  teaching,  and  influen- 
ces of  a  cheerful  but  earnest  character,  are 
constantly  exerted,  and,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  ideal  of  a  true  home,  instinct  with 
a  virtuous  and  Christian  life,  is  presented  day 
by  day,  by  intelligent,  refined,  .faithful  wo- 
iraen,  of  quick,  sympathetic,  self-denying 
spirit,  whom  the  girls  learn  to  confide  in  and 
love. 

What  are  the  results  ?  Of  the  753  girls 
received  since  the  opening,  143  are  still  in 
the  Institution,  and  79  are  indentured.  Of 
the  remainder,  about  one- fourth  are  known 
to  be  married,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  do- 


ing well.  Of  the  residue  two-fifths  are  known 
to  be  honorably  supporting  themselves  in 
household  labors,  at  trades,  or  in  teaching — 
making  one-fifth  of  the  discharged  known  to 
be  useful  workers  in  society,  and  no  longer  a 
burden  or  canker  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ames,  the  chaplain  of  this  school,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Prison  Reform  Con- 
gress, told  of  one  girl  whose  life  was  such 
that  her  eldest  sister,  filled  with  grief  and 
shame,  exclaimed,  as  they  walked  the  streets 
of  Boston  in  endeavors  to  keep  her  from  her 
wonted  haunt#  of  vice,  "I  wish  she  were 
dead!"  This  girl,  reclaimed  through  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Industrial  School,  he  had  since 
visited  in  her  own  New  England  home,  in 
her  quiet  cottage,  furnished  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary comforts  of  life,  her  husband  a  worthy 
mechanic,  both  members  of  the  church  in 
their  village,  and  both  leading  lives  of  indus- 
try, morality,  usefulness  and  piety.  He  told 
of  another,  whose  violent  temper,  persistent 
disobedience,  and  blasphemous  language, when 
first  committed,  often  disturbed  and  shocked 
the  whole  household.  A  few  months  ago  this 
girl  revisited,  with  evident  pleasure,  the  home 
of  her  reformation.  "  It  was  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience,'' said  Mr.  Ames,  to  receive  her  at 
my  house  as  a  guest  and  a  friend  ;  to  entertain 
her  with  objects  of  interest  gathered  from 
foreign  travel ;  and  then  to  escort  her  to  her 
former  home,  in  the  evening,  as  I  would  any 
other  lady,  over  the  very  same  path  I  had,  a 
few  years  previous,  forcibly  conducted  her  as 
a  turbulent,  blaspheming  termagant.  She  is 
now,  with  dignity  and  self-respect,  maintain- 
ing herself  in  one  of  our  manufacturing 
towns." 

He  told  the  story  of  still  another,  whose 
history  illustrated  the  necessity  of— in  some 
cases — a  protracted  stay  in  the  institution. 
This  girl  had  no  home,  and  drifted  to  the 
Industrial  Reform  School  from  some  asylum, 
with  strong  propensities  to  evil,  and  no  moral 
principle  to  restrain  their  indulgence.  On 
her. liberation  she  declared  that  the  first  six 
years  failed  to  save  her,  but  that  the  seventh 
had  done  the  work.  After  honorable  service 
in  a  family  she  went  to  a  distant  State,  where 
she  sought,  for  many  months,  to  increase  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  family  in  which 
her  lot  was  cast.  She  then  entered  a  normal 
school,  later  learned  the  trade  of  a  dress- 
maker, at  which  she  worked  until  she  had 
earn  id  enough  to  resume  and  complete  her 
studies.  She  is  now  teaching  successfully  iu 
a  public  school,  has  opened  tor  herself  a  ca- 
reer of  honorable  usefulness,  and  has  so  WOO 
the  regard  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
community  where  she  lives,  as  to  be  invited 
to  a  permanent  home  with  them  beneath 
their  roof. 
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Who  can  say,  after  such  instances  as  these, 
that  the  law  of  love  is  not  clothed  with  a  sort 
of  omnipotence,  or  that  any  can  fall  so  low 
as  to  be  wholly  irreclaimable,  when  kindness 
is  wisely  and  persistently  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  ? — New  York  Evening  Post. 

When  will  talkers  refrain  from  evil  speak- 
ing? When  listeners  refrain  from  evil  hear- 
ing. 

ITEMS. 
Burdett  Coutts  has  devised  a  new  method  of  pre- 
venting cruelty.  Her  plan  is  as  simple  as  it  is  ef- 
fective. Instead  of  setting  a  watch  upon  drivers 
and  cattle-drovers,  in  order  to  punish  them  for 
evil  deeds,  she  proposes  the  expedient  of  rewarding 
them  for  kindness  to  dumb  beasts.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  a  Ladies'  Association  in  London,  a  fort- 
night ago,  Burdett  C3utts  called  up  fifty-five  men, 
to  each  of  whom  she  presented  a  neatly-bound  copy 
of  "  The  Animal  World,"  with  a  certificate,  printed 
on  vellum,  testifying  to  their  humane  conduct.  Of 
these  men,  forty-five  were  metropolitan  drovers, 
and  ten  were  provincial  shepherds.  They  had  heard 
of  Burdett  Coutts'  project  for  rewarding  them,  and 
heard  nothing  of  intended  punishment ;  and  so,  as 
the  shrewd  and  charitable  lady  had  foreseen,  these 
men  became,  as  her  prize  holders,  fellow-workers  in 
helping  on  the  humane  care  of  animals.  After  all, 
kindness  wins  the  way,  and  in  these  cases,  at  least, 
prevention  was  better  than  punishment. 

French  Postage-stamps. — Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  the  postage-stamps 
on  the  letters  from  France  have  continued  to  be 
those  of  the  old  Empire.  A  recent  letter,  however, 
received  from  Paris,  "par  ballon  monte,"  has  npon 
it  one  of  the  new  stamps  of  the  French  Republic. 
These  new  stamps,  however,  cannot  be  very  abun- 
dant, as  the  letter  mentioned  has  one  stamp  of  the 
Empire  and  another  of  the  Republic  placed  upon 
it.  The  new  device  consists  of  a  female  head  of 
Liberty  encircled  with  a  wreath,  and  the  legend 
reads  "  Repub.  France,"  instead  of  "Empire 
Francais."  The  side  borders  still  exhibit  the  pat- 
tern known  as  the  "  Grates  of  Troy,"  but  differ  from 
the  old  in  minute  particulars,  and  are  less  distinct. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  a  new  die  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

The  area  of  the  oyster  beds  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  tributaries  is  computed  to  embrace  3000 
acres.  These  beds  yield  to  commerce  about  25, 000,- 
000  of  bushels  annually,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  besides  is  taken  to  form  the  chief 
provender  of  20,000  persons.  We  learn,  from  a 
review  of  the  oyster  trade  of  Baltimore  for  the  last 
year,  that  the  capital  employed  in  that  city  in  car- 
rying on  the  canning  alone  of  the  oyster  is  $10,000,- 
000.  About  8,000,000  bushels  of  oysters  are  con- 
sumed by  the  packers,  one-fourth  of  which  are 
packed  raw  iu  cans  and  shipped  to  various  points, 
packed  in  ice,  while  the  remainder  ere  steamed 
slightly  and  sealed  hermetically  in  cans  of  one,  two 
and  three  pounds  each.  The  manufacture  of  pack- 
ing cases,  tin  cans,  the  printing  of  labels,  &c,  con- 
stitutes in  itself  an  immense  revenue  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  persons. 

Prevention  of  Moisture  in  Tunnels. — By  a  sys- 
tem of  tubes  and  pipes,  laid  between  the  masonry 
of  a  subterranean  tunnel  and  the  mountain  wall, 
and  connecting  with  other  drain  tubes  leading  to 


the  exterior,  an  Austrian  engineer  has  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  tunnel  completely  dry. 

One  of  the  party  who  are  spending  the  winter  on 
Mount  Washington  writes  as  follows  to  the  Boston 
Transcript  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  develop- 
ments of  nature  in  that  latitude  : 

"The  'frost  work'  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  this  high  latitude.     As  few  j 
have  ever  seen  it,  and  none  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe  it,  and  as  the  causes  that  produce  it  are  but 
imperfectly  understood,  we  shall  perhaps  be  par-  j 
doned  if  we  present  some  rather  crude  ideas  in  re-  I 
gard  to  it.    It  is  difficult  also  to  convey  in  words  ' 
any  Hea  of  its  wonderful  form  and  beauty.  BVom 
the  study  given  to  it  last  winter,  and  the  opportu- 
nities we  have  had  of  observing  its  formation,  we  I 
are  able  to  give  what  seems  to  us  a  plausible,  if  not 
a  correct,  theory  to  account  for  this,  the  most  plas- 
tic of  all  the  handiwork  of  nature. 

"At  our  very  first  observation  we  see  that  it 
forms  only  when  the  wind  is  northward,  namely,  , 
at  some  point  between  north  and  west  or  north  ar,d  < 
east,  and  never  when  the  wind  is  southward.  It  | 
begins  with  mere  points,  on  everything  the  wind  ! 
reaches,  on  the  rocks,  on  the  snow,  on  the  railway  , 
and  on  every  part  of  the  buildings,  even  on  the  j 
glass.  On  the  south  side  it  is  very  slight,  as  the  ] 
wind  reaches  there  only  in  eddying  gusts. 

"When  the  surface  is  rough,  the  points,  as  they  ,' 
begin,  are  an  inch  or  more  apart ;  when  smooth,  it  ) 
almost  entirely  covers  the  surface  at  the  very  be- 1 
ginning,  but  soon  only  a  few  points  elongate,  so,  on 
whatever  surface  it  begins  to  form,  it  has  very  soon 
the  same  general  appaarance,  presenting  every- 
where  the  same  beautiful  feathery  like  forms.    In  I 
going  up  the  mountain  we  do  not  see  it  until  we  get  I 
some  distance  above  the  limit  of  the  trees  ;  it  is  i 
nearly  a  mile  before  it  is  seen  in  its  characteristic  | 
firms,  and  it  is  only  immediately  about  the  sum-  t 
mit  that  it  presents  its  most  attractive  features. 

"We  notice,  also,  that  it  always  forms  towards  I 
the  wind,  never  from  it,  and  the  rapidity  with  t 
which  it  forms  and  the  great  length  of  the  horizon-  [ 
tal  masses  is  truly  wonderful.    We  placed  a  round 
stick,  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a  vertical  position,  j 
where  it  was  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind, 
and  in  less  than  two  days  some  of  the  horizontal 
icicles — we  call  them  icicles  for  the  want  of  a  more  ' 
appropriate  name — were  two  feet  in  length  and 
scarcely  any  thicker  than  the  stick  itself.    They  ' 
formed  on  every  part  of  the  stick  that  was  exposed, 
but  of  course  some  points  were  much  longer  than  1 
others.    They  remained  several  days,  but  with  a|  Ij 
change  of  wind  they  were  blown  off.    On  some  of  1 
the  piles  of  stones  south  of  the  house,  these  horizon-  j 
tal  masses  are  now  mora  than  five  feet  iu  length. 
On  the  southern  exposures,  instead  of  the  '  frost 
work,'  there  are  only  masses  of  pure  ice,  which  1 
have  always  a  peculiar  hue  of  greenish  blue. 

"  Iu  the  early  part  of  December,  when  the  therjl 
mometer  ranged  from  twenty- five  degrees  to  twenty-  f  j 
nine  degrees  and  the  wind  was  southward,  the  ic«'fa 
formed  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot  or  more  on  thtil 
telegraph  poles  neav  the  house.    These  icy  masses! 
are  formed  evidently  by  the  condensation  of  thtH 
vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  foil  I 
it  to  be  above  the  point  of  saturation.    The  '  fros'M 
work  '  is  also  formed  by  the  condensation  of  vapor  t 
but  besides  the  vapor,  the  air  must  be  filled  wit!  j 
minute  spicule  of  ice.    As  the  vapor  condense!  j  I 
these  are  caught,  and  thus  the  horizontal  featherv 
masses-  are  formed.    This  accounts  for  the  fact  w<Jl 
have  observed,  namely,  that  it  forms  when  th<|| 
wind  is  northward,  and  always  toward  the  wind."  i 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES   OF  FRIENDS. 
he  original  tl House  of  Industry"  and  its  Founder. 
(Continued  from  page  740.) 

On  the  22d  of  Eighth  month,  1797,  four  of 
le  company  met.    "  The  accounts  of  those 
the  last   appointments   were  produced, 
he  calamity  (yellow  fever)  which  then  pre- 
liled,  rendered  any  new  arrangement  ira- 
raeticable.    Before  Mary  Wheeler,  Eliza- 
rih   Marshall   and  Ann  Parrish  left  the 
ty,  they  distributed  cash  and  produce  to 
ich  as  they  thought  would  be  most  likely  to 
ffer  during  the  absence  of  the  company, 
lizabeth  Clark  and  Mary  Wheeler  were 
ie  only  members  of  the  association  likely  to 
main  in  town.    One  key  of  the  storeroom 
is  left  in  care  of  Elizabeth  Clark,  and  the 
her  with  Rose  Lowry,  who  kindly  offered 
assist  them.    A  number  of  indigent  fami- 
js  who  came  under  notice,  were  recom- 
ended  to  the  City  Commissioners,  and  a 
3ekly  allowance  was  procured  for  them." 
i  consequence  of  the  fever,  there  appears  to 
ive  been  no  meeting  from  the  above  date 
itil  the  16th  of  Tenth  month. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  fearful  malady, 
nich  in  170:>  had  visited  our  city,  the  pa 
ntsof  Ann  Parrish  removed  to  the  country, 
fd  there  remained  until  the  danger  was 
Lat   She,  of  course,  accompanied  them, but 
j  vcrtheless,  felt  called  upon  to  visit  occa- 
•nally  the  city,  and  as  appears  from  one  of 


her  letters,  she  experienced  "  peace  and 
strength  to  be  the  reward  of  this  little  act  of 
obedience.  Yet  (she  continues)  I  believe  it 
safest  to  return  to  the  parental  roof,  and  try 
the  fleece  every  way.  The  storeroom  is 
empty,  and  the  applications  of  the  poor  fre- 
quent. How  are  we  to  act  in  this  case  ? 
The  infant  we  had  out  to  nurse  is  brought 
home  to  its  parents.  The  poor  babe  sur- 
prised me  by  extending  its  little  arms  to 
come  to  me  from  its  mother,  and  weeping  so 
much  when  taken  from  me  as  to  oblige  me 
to  receive  it  again,  though  at  last  compelled 
to  leave  it.  . 

"  Meeting  this  morning  was  opened  by  CL 
Cook,  in  supplication.  M.  Routh  followed  iu 
lively  and  encouraging  testimony  even  to 
the  1  little  ones,'  who  were  come  to  this  sol- 
emnity. The  disease  is  increasing,  but  I  am 
mercifully  preserved  from  fear.  Pray  tor 
me,  my  dear,  that  I  may  bow  to  every  dis- 
posal of  Unerring  Wisdom  in  humble  nsig- 
natior,  and  so  conduct  during  my  stay  in  the 
city  as  to  bring  no  reproach  on  the  noble 
cause  of  Truth."  After  the  abatement  ot 
the  fever,  the  Sisters  again  resumed  their 
duties  with  diligence.  The  Society  was  now 
favorably  known  in  the  com.nunity.  That 
it  had  done  and  was  doing  much  good  ser- 
vice, those  who  at  the  outset  opposed  the 
movement  freely  admitted.  At  a  meeting 
heldoi)  ihe  ltuh  of  Khvuiih  month.  17:»\ 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed 
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by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  relieve  the 
.  suffering  poor,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
fixer,  presented  to  the  Society  "  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  ten  pounds  assorted  meal,"  to  be 
disposed  of  as  thought  best,  asking,  in  return, 
ihat  the  Sisters  rendei  an  accurate  account 
of  the  distribution  ai  said  money  and  meal ; 
— on  the  14th  of  Twelfth  month,  two  hun- 
dred dollars  were  received  from  a  private  as- 
sociation per  hands  of  Samuel  Coates,  to  be 
disposed  in   like   manner,  and   one  week 
thereafter,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  presented 
himself  at  a  meeting  of  the  association,  and 
left  with  its  members  a  sum  of  money  "  for 
the  benefit  of  indigent  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  late  fever."    On  the  15th  of 
First   month,  1798,  $200    additional  were 
handed  in  by  the  commissioners  aforesaid, 
and  an  addresss  was  read  by  Robert  Wharton, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  expressive  of  their 
approbation  as  Jto  the  manner  in  which  the 
$500  donated  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
had  been  distributed.     Over  350  families 
had  been  "  more  or  less  relieved  by  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  the  commissioners."    It  will  be 
observed  by  the  reader,  that  the  members  of 
the  "  Female  Society  "  had  been  devoting 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  visiting  the 
sick  and  poor  at  their  homes  (if  homes  they 
could  be  called),  and  in  some  instances,  ma- 
terial was  left  (with  those  able  to  work),  to 
be  made  into  garments  for  which  they  were 
liberally  paid ;  but  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety desired  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness.   To  encourage  and  promote  industry 
was  announced  as  one  of  the  primary  objects 
of  the  association.    She  therefore  proposed 
the  following  plan  for  the  consideration  of 
her  co-laborers,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
minutes,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Second 
month,  1798.    "  Having  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  difficulties  many  of 
the  poor  labor  under  who  take  work  to  their 
own  homes,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their 
rooms,  want  of  fuel,  and  embarassment  from 
their  young  children,  wTe  are  induced  to  be- 
lieve a  benefit  would  arise  from  providing  a 
house  containing  several  commodious  apart- 
ments, purchasing  flax,  wool,  some  large  and 
small  wheels,  and  other  utensils  necessary  in 
spinning,  and  appropriating  one  of  the  rooms 
and  such  utensils  to  the  use  of  a  number  of 
spinners,  wrho  might  all  be  made  comfortable 
by  one  fire,  and  be  supplied  with  food  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  would  be  possible  by 
distributing  a  portion  to  each  family.  The 
'  resque'  there  would  be  in  trusting  wheels  to 
many  who  apply  for  work,  on  account  of 
seizure  for  rent,  or  other  debts,  besides  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  honesty  of 
all  who  would  be  employed,  would  be  entirely 
removed.  Thus  we  could  distinguish  between 


the  industrious  and  those  who  are  not,  and  b 
more  likely  to  be  freed  from  the  importunitk 
of  idlers.  We  also  propose  that  one,  two  c 
more  elderly  women,  who  are  incapable  ( 
laborious  employment,  have  a  care  over  tfcj 
children  on  the  days  when  their  mctheil 
are  employed  in  spinning ;  that  they  prepay 
the  food  both  for  parents  and  children,  an^ 
attend  to  whatever  other  business  may  lj 
found  necessary.  There  are  now  under  ou| 
care  a  number  of  ancient  women,  whose  iij 
firmities  disable  them  from  almost  even 
kind  of  work  except  knitting,  who  migrj 
also  have  the  comfort  of  a  warm  room  durina 
the  day.  A  committee  should  be  appointet 
weekly  to  distribute  the  flax,  both  to  thow 
employed  at  the  house  and  at  their  dwelling;! 
and  dailv  to  superintend  the  business." 

On  the  26th  of  Third  month,  "The M 
ciety  had  the  company  of  our  valued  friem 
Mary  Prior,  from   England,  with  severe 
other  ministers  and  elders."    The  clerk  ri 
cords  as  follows  :  "  We  hope  the  testimonial 
borne  by  our  dear  European  Friend,  an| 
others,  will  animate  and  encourage  us  to  r| 
new  our  confidence   in   that  All-sufficieil 
Being,  for  the  promotion  of  whose  honol 
and  in  acknowledgement  of  favors  receive) 
we  propose  to  begin  our  work,  asking  for  H 
blessing  on  our  labors.    May  those  who  ha^t 
passed  through  trials,  and  received  their  1 
ward  at  the  close  of  the  third  season,  take  then 
younger  sisters  by  the  hand,  and  thus  unitri 
offer  the  tribute  of  grateful  praise,  and  loa 
forward  to  another  winter  when  new  pre 
pects  open  to  our  view,  in  humble  trust  thti 
He  who  has  hitherto  amply  furnished  til 
means,  will,  if  the  engagement  is  rightly  ei 
tered  into,  continue  thus  to  favor  us." 

Fourth  mo.  5th.  '£  The  plan  proposed  f 
employing  the  poor,  was  adopted  at  th 
meeting,  and  subscriptions  solicited  from  til 
members,  who  are  desired  to  interest  thei 
friends  in  the  movement."  A  committi 
was  appointed  at  this  time  to  rent  some  suiti 
ble  house,  and  on  Fourth  mo.  12th,  they  ) 
ported  having  rented  a  property  for  $100i 
year,  and  $10  per  month  for  an  addition* 
room,  to  be  given  up  when  wanted.  T' 
committee  was  authorized  to  purchase  fu 
for  the  use  of  the  house. 

The  building  above  mentioned  as  rented  i[l 
the  Committee,  is  still  standing  as  one  of  t ' 
old  landmarks  of  the  city.    It  is  located  i 
the  west  side  of  Mickle's  court,  running  sou  : 
from  Arch  St.,  above  Second  St.,  and  is  L 
lieved  to  have  been  built  early  in  the  eig; 
teenth   century  by   Wm.  Chancellor,  sa 
maker,  for  the  manufacture  of  sails.  Sa 
uel  Mickle,  after  whom  the  court  was  nam< 
subsequently  purchased  the  property,  a , 
used  it  for  his  coach-house.    His  daugh|j 
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inherited  his  estate  and  married  Joseph  Fox, 
a  Friend,  who,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  became  barrack-master,  and  appropriat- 
ed this  house  to  army  purposes.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  a  club  stable  and  car- 
riage-house have  been  upon  the  premises, 
yet  through  all  these  changes  the  front  of  the 
building  retains  its  primitive  appearance. 

Under  date  of  Fourth  month  26th,  1798, 
we  find  upon  the  Minute-book  a  draft  of  the 
following  letter,  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia :  "  The  Female  Association  offer 
:heir  acknowledgements  to  Hilary  Baker  for 
;he  confidence  placed  in  them,  and  convey  to 
rim  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of  one 
mndred  and  thirty- two  pounds  entrusted  to 
hem,  with  which  they  have  relieved  such 
descriptions  of  persons  as  they  thought  would 
neet  his  approval  and  the  approval  of  those 
grinds  who,  though  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  suffering,  could  sympathize  with  the 
nffiicted.  A  number  of  widows  and  fatherless 
children  have  partaken  of  a  donation,  which 
urnished  the  means  of  procuring  warmth 
md  comfort  to  some  cheerless  dwellings." 
?roni  the  statement  alluded  to,  it  appears 
ipwards  of  one  hundred  pounds  were  dis- 
tributed in  cash  among  73  widows  with  families 
f  young  children,  eight  of  whom  used  the 
[mount  given  them  "  to  replenish  their  little 
hops."  The  balance  of  the  funds  was  ex- 
pended in  clothing,  and  106  persons  in  all 
/ere  assisted. 

I  On  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month,  1798,  the 
Committee  on  Employment  reported,  that 
The  House  designated  for  spinners  is  now 
3ady  for  them."  At  the  same  time  the  fol- 
)  .ving  rules,  to  be  observed  by  spinners  and 
>r  the  regulation  of  the  house,  were  ap- 
roved. 

1  1st.  It  is  particularly  desired  that  you 
die  spinners)  come  clean  and  decent,  and 

lat  those  who  bring  children,  shall  not 
Neglect  to  comb  and  wash  them  before  com- 

ig,  so  as  to  have  them  as  neat  as  possible. 

lso  be  careful  to  come  early. 
I  "  2d.  No  conversation  is  to  be  allowed  dur- 
lig  meals,  and  as  little  as  possible  at  all 
IRer  times.  After  sitting  down  to  table,  we 
l^sire  all  to  pause,  in  order  to  recollect  from 
j  hom  all  our  blessings  flow,  and  in  rising  to 

>serve  a  quiet,  orderly  deportment. 

I  3d.  None  are  to  leave  the  spinning-room 
'  i  account  of  their  children,  unless  cal  led  lor, 
'  a  comfortable  room  will  be  provided  and 
fery  necessary  care  taken  of  them.  This 

II  enable  their  mothers  to  attend  to  work 
thout  interruption. 

p"4th.  As  none  will  be  admitted  to  the 
'ouse  on  Seventh  days,  it  is  particularly  re- 
1  ested  that  you  will  then  do  your  washing 
I  d  other  business,  that  you  may  be  at  Liber- 


ty to  come  every  day  the  house  is  open.  As 
this  Institution  is  intended  solely  for  your 
benefit,  it  is  expected  all  will  comply  with, 
these  regulations,  and  it  is  further  requested 
you  will  observe  a  quiet,  orderly  manner  on 
leaving  the  House." 

Rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  House. 
"  1st.  The  housekeeper  is  desired  to  make 
the  fires  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  rooms 
may  be  comfortable  to  receive  the  spinners 
and  their  children,  and  to  endeavor  to  have 
breakfast  precisely  at  eight.  The  breakfast 
will  consist  either  of  cocoa  or  chocolate, 
prepared  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  poured 
into  bowls  before  the  people  are  called,  ob- 
serving to  place  a  slice  of  bread  to  each  bowl, 
and  one  or  two  pitchers  of  chocolate  and  a 
couple  of  plates  of  bread,  on  the  table;  the 
children  to  be  served  by  their  nurses  after 
their  mothers  have  retired  from  the  table. 
A  piece  of  bread  or  cold  pudding  is  to  bc- 
given  them  between  meals,  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

"2d.  Dinner  is  to  be  ready  at  half-pad 
twelve  o'clock.  On  Second  and  Fifth  days, 
there  is  to  be  soup  made,  rich  and  nourishing, 
with  meat  and  vegetables  ;  and  on  those  days 
a  baked  pudding  of  rice  or  Indian  meal ;  and 
on  other  days  either  hash,  stirred  or  fried 
meal,  with  one  or  two  dishes  of  vegetables. 

"  3d.  Supper  is  to  be  on  the  table  at  seven 
o'clock,  which,  on  Second  and  Fifth  day?, 
will  consist  of  Indian  mush  sweetened  with 
two  tablespoonsful  of  molasses,  on  their  plates 
or  of  a  bowl  of  milk.  Two  or  throe  dishes  oi 
mush  are  to  be  placed  on  the  table  before  the 
people  are  invited  to  supper.  On  the  other 
days  of  the  week  tea  will  be  given,  with  bread 
on  two  or  three  plates,  as  necessity  requires, 
the  attending  Committee  taking  charge  of 
pouring  out  the  tea.  The  children  will  bay 
supper  in  their  own  room,  and  the  same  food 
as  their  parents. 

"4th.  Before  the  women  rise  from  ta 
in  the  evening,  one  of  the  Committee  - 
read  either  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or  a  page 
or  two  out  of  some  other  hook  adapted  to  theil 
situation  and  capacities;  having  the  leec  DC 
always   concluded    upon    before  going 
table.    It  is  recommended  that  one  of  the  in- 
tending Committee  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  another  below,  to  preserve  order 
when  the  women  are  going  to  and  return  in* 
from  meals. 

"5th.  Every  evening,  when  the  women  and 
children  have  left  the  House,  those  who  are 
appointed  to  the  care  of  it  are  to  sweep  the 
rooms  and  put  them  in  neat  order  j  and  on 
Seventh  day,  the  spinning-room,  kitchen  and 
children's  room,  shall  be  scrubbed. 

"6th.  TheattendiugCominittee  will  give  you 
flax,  and  open  ar.  account  in  a  book  with 
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each  spinner;  reel  the  yarn,  and  settle  the 
accounts  weekly  on  Sixth-day  evening,  be- 
fore going  to  supper.  The  Committee  will 
also  attend  to  filling,  trimming  and  lighting 
the  lamps,  superintend  the  cooking,  and  have 
the  table  in  order.  They  are  to  see  that  the 
•children  are  attended  to,  to  preserve  order 
throughout  the  House,  and  to  see  that  the 
fires  are  safe  before  they  leave. 

"7th.  When  our  friends  call,  or  persons 
come  on  business  to  the  House,  and  desire  in- 
formation respecting  the  Institution,  the  Com- 
mittee are  requested  to  communicate  with 
them  in  the  Committee-room,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spinners  may  not  be  taken  from 
their  work  by  conversation  in  the  apart- 
ment." 

The  Minutes  under  date  of  Third  month 
5th,  1799,  inform  that  "  the  number  of  wo- 
men employed  last  week  did  not  exceed  six. 
Thread  and  yarn  sold  amounted  to  1  pound 
10  shillings  5£  pence.  Donations  were  re- 
ceived as  follows  :  From  Sarah  Archer,  five 
dollars  ;  from  the  Young  Men's  Inspecting 
Committee,  12  pairs  of  children's  stockings, 
7  pairs  of  shoes  and  several  yards  of  coating  ; 
from  J.  S.  Moore,  Clerk  of  the  Market,  five 
quarters  of  mutton." 

(To  bs  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 

"strengthen  the  brethren." 

The  article  with  this  title  which  appeared 
■in  the  Intelligencer  of  First  month  7th,  so 
thoroughly  meets  the  witness  in  my  soul,  that 
it  seems  but  a  spiritual  echo  of  my  own  feel- 
ing, and  awakens  lively,  heartfelt  desires,  that 
the  little  ones  amongst  us  may  indeed  be  ten- 
derly and  wisely  cared  for. 

The  deep  and  solemn  responsibility  of  the 
calling,  and  the  humiliating  sense  of  unwor- 
thiness,  which  keeps  the  trembling  spirits  of 
the  Lord's  anointed  long  hesitating  under  the 
baptismal  fire  of  the  preparing  Hand,  before 
they  find  courage  to  lift  their  voices ;  together 
with  the  fear  and  dread  of  man's  criticism, 
makes  their  cross  truly  a  heavy  one  to  bear ; 
and  as  the  loving  charity  of  "  P."  suggests, 
they  need  confirmation ;"  and  when  they 
timidly  look  up  to  those  far  ahead  of  them  in 
religious  experience,  with  a  yearning  for  a 
smile  of  encouragement,  or  a  quiet  pressure 
of  the  hand,  bespeaking  spiritual  recognition, 
and  are  passed  by  with  indifference  or  cold- 
ness, it  unnecessarily  chills  and  wounds.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  a  reward,  far  sweeter 
and  more  enduring  than  the  applause  of  men, 
in  that  "  inward  peace  which  floweth  as  a 
river,"  "  which  the  world  can  neither  give,  nor 
take  away. 

Oh,  that  our  beloved  Elders  may  increas- 
ingly realize  their  responsibilities,  and  the 


necessity  of  living  very  near  to  the  Father, 
that  they  may  readily  recognize,  shield  and 
strengthen  the  new-born  of  the  kingdom! 
prayerfully  watching,  lest  some  earthly  preju- 
dice creep  in,  and  blind  and  warp  their  better 
judgment.  A. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  1st  mo.  11,  1870. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  LET  YOUR  LIGHT  SHINE  BEFORE  MEN." 

We  ofttimes  hear  the  Scripture  quotation — 
u  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left 
hand  doeth."    We  are  aware  that  to  be  proud 
of  our  righteousness  and  make  a  parade  of 
well-doing,  betokens  a  spirit  the  opposite  of 
that  inculcated  by  Jesus.    But  I  fear  that  ; 
this  avoiding  to  show  our  good  deeds  has  lei  |j 
many  into  the  opposite  error  of  neglecting  to  I 
do,  and  being  content  with  a  negative  virtue, — 
simply  abstaining  from  acknowledged  wrong;  J 
and  thus  have  fostered  a  spirit  of  indolence  1 
that  supposes  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  * 
evil  that  continues  to  exist  in  the  world —  i 
Cain-like,  trying  to  believe  that  we  are  not  t 
our  brother's  keeper. 

But,  if  mankind  are  to  be  redeemed  from  I 
error,  it  must  surely  be  by  active  warfare  J 
against  the  wrong,  and  an  energetic  building  1 
up  of  the  true  and  good.    What  would  the  I 
world  have  known  of  Christianity  had  its  j 
early  promulgators  contented  themselves  with  |i 
simply  a  life  of  innocence,  and  of  charities  | 
that  those  around  them  knew  not  of?    They  \:  I 
might  thus  have  lived  upright  godly  lives,  J 
but  the  Christian  religion  would  have  re- 
mained unknown,  except  to  a  favored  few.-ij 
The  command  was  go  preach  the  Gospel  to  i 
all  nations,  and  "  to  every  creature,"  baptising  i 
them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  that  is,  into  the  j 
spirit  that  dwelt  in  him, — infusing  into  all 
a  portion  of  the  same  love  to  God  and  mam 
that  actuated  those  who  were  the  teachers  of 
this  religion.    The  Father  of  Spirits,  "  whoisil 
the  same  yesterday,  to  day  and  forever,"  hasi 
not  changed  His  commands,  but  now  as  them 
bids  us  preach  the  Gospel  of  purity  and  right- ; 
eonsness  unto  all  people. 

The  primitive  Friends  obeyed  this  com-i 
mand,  and  with  lip  and  pen  taught  zealously 
the  truths  of  Quakerism  unto  a  scoffing  na-. 
tion,  exposing  error,  and  testifying  by  word 
and  deed  against  all  iniquity.    Had  these 
been  content  to  live  a  quiet  domestic  life, 
simply  free  from  participation  in  acknowl-  j 
edged  wrong,  where  would  Quakerism  have, 
been?    Their  earnest  souls  not  only  refused! 
acquiescence  in  the  corrupt  church-worship  j 
of  the  day,  but  instituted  other  worship  as  a; 
testimony  against  its  hollow  ritualism.  And 
if  the  time  should  come  that  the  form  insti- 1 
tuted  by  these  shall  be  mere  formality,  it  be-J 
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hooves  the  true  worshipper  to  institute  yet 
other  modes  whereby  the  Father  of  Spirits 
shall  be  worshipped  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
> — in  the  spirit  of  a  true  life,  devoted  to  the 
good  of  man. 

In  the  breast  of  the  persecuted  Quakers 
there  dwelt  that  living  prayer  for  their  fellow- 
men  that  showed  itself  in  deeds  for  their  re- 
demption. They  were  not  content  to  go  into 
heaven  alone,  but  strove  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  "  preached  to  the  poor," — that 
these  should  be  freed  from  the  superstitions 
in  which  a  corrupt  priesthood  had  enveloped 
them,  and  assisted  to  a  truer  life,  and  a  high- 
er idea  of  what  religion  is.  The  Quakers 
realized  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  "  for  this 
end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth." 
Their  mission  was  to  make  war  against  all  sin, 
and  leave  the  world  the  better  for  having 
lived  therein. 

And  is  not  our  mission  like  unto  theirs  ? 
I  The  command  was  not  only  to  the  apostles  of 
Christianity  and  teachers  of  Quakerism,  but 
unto  all — unto  us  now  in  this  our  day  and 
time.  We  profess  allegiance  to  the  same  Di- 
vine lawgiver;  on  us  the  same  high  responsi- 
bilities are  laid  ;  and  we  have  access  to  the 
same  Divine  Power  that  is  ever  able  to  guide 
and  sustain.  Our  testimonies  may  not  be 
against  the  same  evils,  but  a  labor  like  unto 
theirs  is  called  for  at  our  hands.  There  are 
still  Church  bigotry  and  superstitious  tram- 
mels that  need  for  their  removal  the  enlight- 
enment of  simple  truth.  There  are  still  injus- 
tice and  oppression  with  all  manner  of  selfish 
overreaching  ;  there  are  still  temptations  that 
need  to  be  removed,  or  the  unwary  guarded 
against  them  ;  and,  there  is  the  whole  brother- 
hood of  man  to  be  lifted  above  the  selfish 
grovelings  of  earth,  and  helped  to  realize 
heaven  in  this  life,  and  be  thereby  fitted  for 
its  enjoyment  in  the  life  to  come.  We  should 
take  up  the  work  of  regeneration  where  the 
fathers  have  left  it,  and  make  still  greater 
advance  than  these.  The  obstacles  we  en- 
counter may  not  be  so  great  as  in  times  past; 
but  if  we  bear  the  standard  of  Truth  still 
higher,  and  apply  its  tests  still  closer  to  every 
selfish  appetite  and  vicious  propensity  that 
hinders  human  progress,  we  may  also  have 
'bufferings  to  endure,  and  have  need  of  the 
same  heroic  martyr  spirit  that  actuated  the 
lapostles  of  Christianity  and  Quakerism  in 
lays  gone  by.  Be  this  as  it  may,  each  gen- 
eration and  each  individual  have  their  al- 
lotted work.  We  should  be  up  and  doing. 
There  is  need  of  the  command  :  "  Buckle  on 
thine  armor  and  go  forth  to  battle."  If"  one 
consistent  Quaker  can  shako  the  country  for 
on  miles  around,"  it  must  be  by  earnest,  act- 
ve  warfare  against  sin  and  error  in  all  their 


forms,  and  by  inciting  his  fellow  men  to  a  life 
in  harmony  with  the  Source  of  all  good. 

William  Lloyd. 
Makefield,  First  month  10th,  1871. 


"  Nothing  authorizes  a  man  to  speak  to  the 
weighty  matters  of  the  Church,  but  the  put- 
ting forth  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church. 
There  must  be  a  proper  exercise  to  prepare  to 
speak  in  the  humble  spirit  and  authority  of 
the  Truth.  If  this  ground  is  not  kept,  our 
religious  meetings  will  become  mere  debating 
associations ;  and  learning,  wit  and  worldly 
influence  will  finally  govern  and  decide ;  and 
thus  the  character  of  a  Church  of  Christ  will 
be  lost.  We  shall  not  be  of  His  sheep,  wh9 
know  His  voice  and  follow  Him,  and  who  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  because 
we  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers." — Se^ 
lected. 


ELUDING  DUTY. 

A  chief  source  of  the  disappointment  so 
frequently  experienced  in  life's  enterprises, 
and  the  discontent  so  often  felt,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  habit  of  evading  the  various  duties 
which  fall  to  the  human  lot.  There  are  few 
who  openly  defy  and  disown  their  obliga- 
tions;  the  mass  of  people  acknowledge  them, 
and  intend  more  or  less  earnestly  to  fulfil 
them;  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man 
who,  as  they  arise,  grapples  with  each  of  them 
with  courage  and  determination.  The  per- 
ception of  what  is  right  is  frequently  the  most 
acute,  where  the  resolution  to  abide  by  it  is 
the  weakest.  There  are  certain  parts  of  our 
life-work  which  assert  themselves  so  strongly 
that  we  are  not  tempted  to  avoid  them.  Hun- 
ger enforces  labor  ;  the  wants  of  the  body  call 
so  loudly  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  effort  to 
supply  them  ;  our  instincts  and  emotions  are 
often  so  strongly  developed,  that  we  delay 
not  in  satisfying  their  cravings  :  and  especial- 
ly in  strong  natures,  motives  to  action  are 
frequently  so  powerful,  that  but  little  resolu- 
tion seems  needed  to  accomplish  it.  Yet  we 
are  all  conscious  of  many  duties  which  have 

no  such  powerful  lever  to  move  them — many 
of  them  hard  and  unpleasant,  some  actually 
repugnant  to  our  peculiar  temperaments. 
The  temptation  to  elude  them  is  so  insidious, 
that  it  needs  all  our  moral  courage  to  resist, 
its  influence.  The  imagination  is  constantly 
magnifying  the  annoyances  attending  these 
dreaded  duties — and  the  longer  they  are  put. 
off  the  more  intolerable  they  become. 

The  manifestations  of  this  habit  of  mind 
are  numerous,  and  vary  with  t  very  peculiari- 
ty of  temperament  and  constitution.  Some 
elude  physical  labor  ;  some,  mental  effort  ; 
some  are  willing  to  perform  every  hard  Usk. 
but  try  to  shift  their  responsibilities  ;  some 
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do  too  ranch  to  benefit  their  families,  and  ne- 
glect their  own  health  ;  some  spend  all  their 
energies  on  themselves,  and  ignore  their  so- 
cial duties  ;  some  are  punctilious  in  the  per- 
formance of  outside  obligations,  while  at 
home  they  sow  only  the  seeds  of  domestic  dis- 
cord; and  others  are  faithful  to  all  their 
household  relations,  but  loose  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  their  business  dealings.  Many  con- 
scientiously fulfil  all  obligations  that  they 
deem  important,  while  little  duties  are  suf- 
fered to  pass  neglected.  Whatever  be  the 
form  which  this  habit  of  eluding  duty  takes, 
it  is  always  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  charac- 
ter which  should  be  our  aim.  No  real  and 
substantial  progress  in  virtue  can  be  made 
while  we  are  conscious  of  loose  ends  in  our 
character.  Even  though  the  slightest  duties 
msty  seem  trivial  and  to  involve  no  impor- 
tant issues,  yet  the  effect  upon  ourselves  of 
neglecting  known  obligations  is  always  inju- 
rious, and  leads  insensibly  to  increasing  de- 
reliction. Those  who  have  so  disciplined 
themselves  as  to  shrink  from  no  duty,  how- 
ever unpleasant,  to  shift  no  responsibility, 
however  weighty,  and  to  fulfil  with  earnest- 
ness whatever  purpose  they  form,  in  small 
things  as  well  as  in  great,  have  learned  the 
chief  secret  of  success.  They  are  true  not 
only  to  others,  but  to  themselves  ;  they  wear 
no  disguise,  but  owning  all  the  difficulties  in 
their  way  boldly  attack  and  usually  conquer 
them.  It  doubtless  needs  strength  and  de- 
cision of  character  to  act  up  to  such  a  princi- 
ple, but  every  effort  made,  and  every  tempta- 
tion overcome,  will  increase  this  strength,  and 
the  weakest  need  not  despair. 

To  subdue  this  insidious  habit  of  eluding 
oluty,  there  is  nothing  against  which  we  should 
more  strictly  guard  than  procrastination. 
When  we  postpone  any  obligation  because  of 
its  unpleasantness,  we  are  in  reality  guilty  of 
moral  cowardice,  and  are  the  less  likely  to 
''return  to  it,  the  more  the  procrastinating  im- 
pulse is  indulged.  One  who  had  for  years 
yielded  to  this  insidious  temptation,  and  had 
"the  good  sense  to  see  that  it  was  ruining  his 
every  enterprise,  and  injuring  his  character, 
made  a  rule  for  his  own  government,  that 
whenever  choice  as  to  the  time  of  an  action 
was  possible,  he  would  perform  the  most  dis- 
agreeable duties  first.  We  should  all  find 
the  value  of  such  a  rule  in  our  daily  lives, 
could  we  summon  resolution  enough  to  ad- 
here to  it.  Evasion  of  duty  would  then  soon 
cease  to  be  a  possibility,  and  life,  no  longer 
darkened  by  the  shadow  of  dreaded  and  un- 
fulfilled obligations,  would  yield  a  purer  hap- 
piness than  any  mere  pleasure  can  bestow. 
— Public  Ledger. 

True  hope  is  based  on  energy  of  character. 


A  strong  mind  always  hopes,  and  has  always 
cause  to  hope,  because  it  knows  the  mutabil- 
ity of  human  affairs  ;  and  how  slight  a  cir- 
cumstance may  change  the  whole  course  of 
events  !  Such  a  spirit,  too,  rests  upon  itself; 
it  is  not  confined  to  partial  views,  or  to  one 
particular  object.  And  if,  at  last,  all  should 
be  lost,  it  has  saved  itself — its  own  integrity 
and  worth.  Hope  awakens  courage,  while 
despondency  is  the  last  of  all  evils ;  it  is  the 
abandonment  of  good,  the  giving  up  of  the 
battle  of  life  with  dead  nothingness.  He  who 
can  implant  courage  in  the  human  soul  is  its 
best  physician. 


HEALTH  OF  EDUCATED  WOMEN. 

Since  Professor  Pierce  has  settled  the  mat- 
ter of  health  and  longevity  of  the  male  sex  I 
when  educated,  some  inquirers  have  been 
looking  after  the  education  of  the  gentler  sex, 
and  come  to  the  opinion  that  not  only  are  the 
girls  killed  by  the  forcing  and  confining  pro- 
cesses of  their  education,  but  after  grad- 
uation they  drag  out  a  short  existence.  One 
of  the  teachers  in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary 
has  lately  undertaken  the  severe  task  of  es- 
certaining  the  longevity  of  its  graduates  by 
means  of  their  accurate  Memorandum  Society 
and  the  memorial  volume.  This  research 
shows  the  following  very  interesting  result : 

At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  of  1867, 
when  the  seminary  had  been  in  existence  for 
thirty  years,  1,212  young  ladies  had  been 
graduated,  and  139  had  died,  making  the  per 
centage  of  deaths  11.460,  or  nearly  one  in 
eight.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  tri- 
ennial catalogues  of  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard,  Wesleyan,  Williams  and  ij 
Yale  Colleges  were  consulted,  and  analogous  1 
results  secured.  The  number  of  graduates 
were  11,123;  1,557  had  died,  and  the  per 
centage  of  deaths  was  13.812.  So  that  the 
figures  demonstrate  a  longer  life  among  the 
graduates  of  Holyoke  Seminary  thau  among 
the  seven  New  England  colleges  enumerated, 
amounting  to  more  than  two  and  one-third 
per  cent.  (2.352) ;  and  this  at  that  time  of 
life,  about  twenty  to  forty-five,  when  by  life- 
tables  we  find  the  death-rate  of  females  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  males.  By  these  results 
we  learn  that  it  becomes  those  to  be  careful 
who  state  that  all  female  schools  are  injurious 
to  the  health  of  their  students.  For  here  is 
one  which  in  attainments  of  scholarship, 
general  discipline,  and  religious  culture,  has 
ranked  among  the  highest,  and  yet  its  healthy 
influence  holds  out  better  than  in  gentlemen's 
schools  of  kindred  grade,  where  much  less 
censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  neglect  of 
hygiene. — Press. 

Little  drops  of  rain  brighten  the  meadows. 
Little  acts  of  kindness  brighten  the  world. 
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The  main  part  of  true  religiou  is  the  right 
bestowment  of  the  affections.  When  these 
are  set  on  the  things  above,  they  are  set  as 
high  as  a  seraph  can  set  his.  They  are  set 
so  high  that  they  cannot  fail  to  lift  the  char 
acter  along  with  them,  and  make  his  a  pecu 
liar  character  whose  ends  in  living  are 
lofty. — James  Hamilton,  as  quoted  in  "  Seed 
Grain:1 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


.  .  .  .  Thy  sympathy  and  the  expression  of 
it  is  grateful  to  my  mind.  I  hope  for  patience 
under  suffering — a  lesson  that  is  needful  for 
us  all.    But  whatever  becomes  of  me,  do 
thou,  my  dear,  hold  fast  thy  confidence 
Divine,  all-sustaining  Power.    I  have  lately 
had  to  sound  forth  the  invitation  to  the  tra 
vailing,  suffering  seed — "  Come,  my  people, 
enter  into  thy  chamber  and  shut  thy  doors 
about  thee— hide  thyself,  as  it  were,  a  little 
moment,  until  these  calamities  be  over  past.' 
I  had  a  precious  noje  from  S.,  a  few  days  ago 
in  which  she  speaks  of  the  loss  of  two  of  her 
sister's  children  in  less  than  a  week.  But 
he  says  she  looks  upon  these  afflictions  as  in 
tended  for  our  refinement.    Oh,  that  in  all 
3ases  they  might  produce  that  effect.    I  read 
thy  account  of  the  departure  of  thy  little 
nephew  with  interest  and  the  feelings  of  a 
parent's  heart.    But  blessed  are  the  buds 
(thus  early  nipt,  to  bloom  in  the  realms  of  un- 
changing light. 


.  .  .  "  Nothing  pleasant  to  communi- 
cate." Why,  my  dear  friend,  what  is  the 
matter?  Why  is  all  gloomy  forboding?  Hast 
:hou  read  memoirs  of  Thos.  Scattergood? 
But  rather  hast  thou  read  the  Psalmist? — or 
nore  rather  hast  thou  not  read  in  thy  own 
ixperience,  that  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He 
:hasteneth,"  baptizeth,  proveth,  trieth  ?  whom 
He  prepares  for  service  and  for  enjoyment,  He 
often  brings  into  the  wilderness.  It  is  even 
Mm  of  the  Pattern,  the  Spirit  drovr  Him 
nto  the  wilderness,  where  he  remained  forty 
lavs,  exposed  to  various  temptations.  Is 
'./  state  worse  than  this?  Now  cheer  up, 
tear,  tabulated  child,  and  in  holy  patience 
uid  humble  hope  endeavor  to  possess  thy 
ioul — yes,  thy  whole  self.  11'  the  seed  is  op- 
nfessed  in  the  mystical  body,  the  Church,  how 
?an  the  living  members  bul  suffer  with  it 
>et,  how  oft  are  they  ready  to  suppose  and 
ear  that  this  suffering  is  ou  their  own  ac- 
■ount,  or  for  some  secret  or  magnified  amis- 
lion  or  commission?    The  tempter  prompt! 


to  this  (if  we  may  personify  the  fears  and 
reasonings  of  our  own  minds),  and  the  danger 
may  be  in  our  sinking  too  low  in  a  state  of 
discouragement  and  depression.  Now,  fear 
not.  Let  not  thy  fears  prevail — thy  "  painful 
fears."  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  suckiog 
child  ?" — yea,  though  strange  and  uncommon, 
"  she  may  forget — yet  will  /  not  forget  thee. 
Thou  art  graven  on  the  palms  of  my  hands," 
saith  thy  holy  Helper  and  Keeper  and 
Feeder.  Thine  in  poverty,  and  sympathy, 
and  travail  of  spirit  for  the  prosperity  of 
Zion. 


....  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  get- 
ting out  to  meetings  so  steadily,  and  hope  you 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  conscious  peace  and 
satisfaction  that  will  prove  a  treasure  of  high 
and  heavenly  character.     Trials  you  will 
have.    Various  are  the  dispensations  or  states 
of  the  mind  which  go  to  make  up  our  proba- 
tionary course.    But  it  is  a  consolation  when 
we  are  striving  to  do  our  duties  faithfully, 
though  often,  as  we  think,  in  great  weakness 
and  poverty  of  spirit,  to  remember  that  the 
tree  of  life  bears  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
and  yields  its  proper  fruit  every  month  "  of 
the  varied  year,  that  has  its  "seed  time  as 
well   as   harvest"    of  ingathering.  Now. 
my  dear  friend,  I  want   thee   to   be  en- 
couraged to  faithfulness   and  patient  per- 
severance in  the  way  of  well- doing.  Thy 
being  planted  (as  it  were)  in  a  new  neighbor- 
hood and  sphere  of  action,  will  doubtless 
open  to  thy  view,  that  is,  Truth  will  open  a 
new  sphere  of  duties  to  thy  view  requiring 
thy  attention  and  obedience.    The  watchful 
eyes  of  thy  neighbors  will  not  fail  to  mark  thy 
watchful  care  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of 
thy  profession  of  the  Truth — and  this  will 
ach  the  Witness  in  them — for  Truth  carries 
its  own  evidence  in  itself.    Be  not  cast  down 
nor  discouraged  at  trial,  either  from  within  or 
without.    Try  rather  to  "  wash  aud  anoint," 
than  to  "  appear  unto  meu  to  last  "  and  be 
ad  and  gloomy.    "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it 
is  your  heavenly  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom" — but  it  is  also  said, 
that  it  is  through  tribulation  that  we  enter 
this  kingdom.    I  feel  as  if  my  mind  was 
travelling  in  brotherly  sympnthy  with  tlnv. 
and  that  I  wanted  to  encourage  thee  to  hold 
fast  to  the  power  of  Truth  that  is  in  thee  ; 
and  that  will  carry  thee  safely  through  all  the 
trials  of  time  if  thou  keeps  the  faith  in  it. 
and  dwells  in  the  patience  of  the  Lamb.  .  .  . 

LOOK   not  mournfully   into  the  past  ;  it 
oilier  not  back  again.    Wisely  improve  the 
present — it  is  thine.    Go  forth  to  meet  the 
nidowy  future  without   fear,  and  with  >» 
anlv  beart 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  28,  1871. 

Society  Service. — We  sometimes  hear 
the  lament  that  in  the  transaction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  our  Religious  Society  there  is  not  a 
proper  division  of  labor  among  the  members, 
— That  some  are  too  frequently  named  upon 
appointments,  while  others  are  seldom  called 
into  active  service,  and  the  continued  recur- 
rence of  the  same  names  upon  the  minute- 
books  of  our  Monthly  Meetings,  to  some  ex- 
tent, justifies  the  charge. 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  our  Society.  As 
far  as  we  have  observed,  in  most  organiza- 
tions, the  labor  devolves  upon  comparatively 
a  few.  These  are  not  always  especially  quali- 
fied for  the  work,  but  are  often  named  from 
habit. 

This  looking  to  certain  individuals  as 
fitted  for  every  service,  and  placing  them  on 
most  of  the  appointments  is,  we  believe,  of 
evil  tendency,  and  weakening  in  its  effects. 
It  is  not  salutary  to  the  individuals,  and  it 
deprives  the  body  of  the  full  benefit  which 
might  result  from  a  more  general  apportion- 
ment of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  "  For 
the  body  is  not  one  member  but  many." 

While  we  would  lay  violent  hands  on  none, 
we  desire  that  all  might  be  encouraged  to  feel 
that  their  individual  gifts  are  appreciated. 
As  in  a  garden,  the  large  trees  should  be  so 
located  as  not  to  shade  the  little  plants  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  their  growth,  so  in 
the  affairs  of  our  Society  there  should  be  a 
watchful  care  not  to  overshadow  the  many 
by  the  few,  either  by  monopoly  of  work  or 
multiplicity  of  words.  But  every  one  should 
help  his  neighbor,  and  every  one  say  to  his 
brother,  "  Be  of  good  courage." 


We  are  not  able  this  week  to  give  our 
readers  No.  2  of  E.  P.  Peabody's  essays  on 
Kindergarten,  but  expect  to  do  so  in  our 
next  number.  E.  P.  P.  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton, at  the  request  of  Gen.  Eaton,  to  assist 
him  in  spreading  information  on  the  subject 
of  Kindergarten.  She  says  :  "  Gen.  Eaton 
invited  me  to  take  a  desk  till  March,  in  the 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
here  I  am  from  9  till  3  o'clock  every  day, 


with  the  Kindergarten  materials  about  me 
(presented  to  the  Bureau  by  the  manufac 
turer,  Milton  Bradley,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  I  can  explain  to  whoever  comes  to  asll 
questions,  all  that  is  done  in  Kindergarten! 
with  the  bearing  of  each  thing  on  the  mind? 
development,  and  on  the  moral  nature;  anal 
I  make  all  my  hearers  converts."    She  ha;J 
also  been  invited  to  lecture  on  the  subjec 
before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa 
tion  of  Washington. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  th 
"Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education  of  tbm 
Blind  "  has  been  sent  us  by  our  friend  Wiuj 
H.  Churchman,  Superintendent,  from  whicll 
it  appears  that  the  Institute  is  in  a  prosper, 
ous  condition.    It  is  strictly  an  educationa 
establishment,   having   for   its   object  thai 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  training  o:\ 
the  young  blind  of  both  sexes  residing  in  thej 
State.    The  building  erected  about  20  years( 
ago  has  become  inadequate  to  accommodate 
all  who  apply,  and  for  their  proper  classifica- 
tion.   The  trustees,  therefore,  ask  the  Legist 
lature  for  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  foi 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  building  and 
rendering  its  accommodations  commensurate 
with  the  increased  population  of  the  State. 


MARRIED. 

MILLER— LIVEZEY.— On  the  24th  ult.,  at  tho 
residence  of  the  bride's  grandfather,  J.  C.  Livezey.^ 
Frankford,  Pa.,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Dr.  Nathan  n 
iel  C.  Miller,  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  to  Clara  C.  Live- 
zev,  of  Philadelphia. 

GrREEN — LIGrHTFOOT.  —On  the  10th  inst.,  at  th* 
house  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Diament,  with  the 
approbation  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Alber'i 
L.  Grreen,  of  Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  to  Sallie  C... 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Lightfoot,  of  tht. 
Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Neb. 

DIED. 

POST. — At  his  residence,  Whitestoue,  L.  L,  on 
the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  1870,  after  a  short  i\U 
ness,  Edward  Post,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  Hd 
was  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  anc 
very  much  esteemed  and  respected  by  those  wh< 
knew  him.  i 

HANSON. — At  the  residence  of  John  Needles,  it 
Baltimore,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  1S70J 
Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Rebecca  Hansorj 
(deceased),  of  Kent  Co.,  Delaware,  in  the  59th  yeaiJ 
of  her  age ;  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Monthly  I 
Meeting  of  that  city.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  her  I 
she  was  a  devoted  friend,  her  sympathies  everalivdj 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  ministering  to  theiJ 
necessities  as  far  as  her  means  would  allow. 

WAY.— On  the  10th  of  Third  month,  1870,  Marths  J 
Jane,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Elizabeth  Way,  in  thti| 
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25th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  West  Branch 
Monthly  Meeting. 

UNDERWOOD. — At  his  residence  in  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C,  on  the  6th  of  First  month,  1871,  Joseph, 
son  of  William  Underwood,  formerly  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  30th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting. 

HOPKINS. — On  the  19th  inst.,  Martha  M.,  widow 
of  Thomas  Hopkins,  in  her  71st  year  ;  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

SHAW.— On  the  14th  inst.,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, Mary  Shaw,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Sympathizing  with  the  poor,  the 
needy  and  afflicted,  she  was  actively  engaged  in 
measures  for  thpir  comfort  and  relief. 

CORNEAU. — On  the  18th  inst.,  of  scarlet  fever, 
in  his  11th  year,  Henry  C,  only  son  of  Elizabeth  R. 
and  the  late  Charles  S.  Corneau,  of  Springfield,  111., 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Joseph  Ridgway,  of  this 
city  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  First-day  School  at  Race 
St.  The  manifestation  of  talent  beyond  one  of  his 
years,  his  engaging  manners,  and  becoming  de- 
meanor, secured  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
who  knew  him,  and  gave  promise  of  much  use 
fulness  in  the  future. 

MOOEE.— On  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst.,  at 
the  residence  of  her  parents  in  Penn  Township, 
Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  of  consumption,  Margaret  T., 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Ann  Moore,  in  the  21st  year 
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Wm.  Canby  Biddle  will  continue  his  descriptive 
remarks  on  "  The  East,'"  on  Third- day  evening,  1st 
mo.  31,  1871. 


ALTERATION  OF  MEETING,  &C. 

The  time  of  holding  Pipe  Creek  Preparative  Meet- 
ing and  meetings  for  worship  on  First  and  Fourth- 
days  have  been  changed  to  11  o'clock  from  1st  of 
Tenth  month  to  1st  of  Fourth  month  ;  rest  of  year 
at  10  o'clock. 

Deep  is  the  joy  of  social  silence,  when  we 
speak  not  with  the  loved,  but  feel  their  pres- 
ence. 


FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

I  have  recently  received  the  copy  of  the 
sermon  I  send;  those  of  us  wTho  remember 
Jesse  Kersey  can  appreciate  his  exercise,  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  as  appropriate  to  the 
state  of  society  now,  as  then.  I  also  remem- 
ber an  exercise  expressed  in  Green  street 
Meeting.  After  addressing  the  young  people 
he  closed  with,  "Oh,  that  my  head  were 
waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that 
I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people."  Are  there  not 
those  who,  travelling  in  earnest  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sons  and  daughters,  can  say  with  the 
Prophet,  "  Behold,  the  voice  of  the  cry  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people,  because  of  them  that 
dwell  in  a.  Car  country.  Is  not  the  Lord  in 
/ion  ?  Is  not  her  King  in  her?  Why  have 
they  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their 
graven  images,  and  with  strange  vanities  ?" 


"  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  peo- 
ple am  I  hurt;  astonishment  has  taken  hold 
on  me." 

"  Is  there  not  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no 
physician  there  ?  Why  then  is  not  the  health 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered." 

"  And  the  Lord  saith,  Because  they  have 
forsaken  my  law  which  I  set  before  them, 
and  have  not  obeyed  my  voice,  neither 
walked  therein." 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  not  the  wise  man 
glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty 
man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man 
glory  in  his  riches." 

"  But  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  this, 
that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me,  that 
I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness, 
judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  for 
in  these  things  I  delight  saith  the  Lord." 

W.  G. 

SERMON  BY  JESSE  KERSEY, 

Delivered  at  Cherry  street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  afternoon  of  First-day,  Fourth  month  14iA,  1834; 
at  the  time  of  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this  religious 
body,  particularly  in  this  city,  there  have  been 
many  very  interesting  testimonies  borne  to 
the  power  and  excellency  of  the  gift  of  God 
to  man.  But  I  am  aware  that  all  that  is 
past  when  justly  considered  in  its  application 
to  the  time  that  is  past,  cannot  constitute  an 
acquittal  from  the  duties  of  the  present.  On 
this  occasion,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  large  assembly,  to  some  views  with  which 
my  mind  has  been  seriously  affected.  I  have 
remembered  this  city  and  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants for  many  years ;  and  when  I  call  to 
mind  those  faithful  servants  and  handmaids 
that  stood  dedicated  to  the  great  cause  of 
universal  righteousness,  who  have  finished 
the  work  of  their  day  aud  are  placed  in 
another  state  of  existence,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  recollection  of  the  number  of  hoD 
orable  fathers  and  mothers  that  took  a  deep 
hold  of  the  concerns  of  the  church,  who  in 
their  individual  capacity  furnished  an  im- 
portant example,  and  that  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, in  their  own  houses.  If  we  entered  into 
the  society  of  these  in  their  particular  habi- 
tations, and  observed  the  conduct  of  their  off* 


sprio 


2,   we  could  distinctly  discover  that 


there  was  a  warm  and  powerful  attachment 
between  parents  and  children.  It  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  that  state  which,  it 
was  declared  by  the  prophet,  should  accom- 
pany the  gospel:  "And  he  shall  turn  the 
heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  ami  the 
heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers*"  II 
was  observable  that  there  was  in  the  families 
of  this  BOCiety,  a  respectful  deference  on  the 
part  of  children  to  the  00006111  and  judgment 
of  their  parents;  and  we  were  not  witness 
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to  conduct  very  different  from  this  in  many 
families  of  the  society.  We  could  plainly  ob- 
serve, too,  an  abundant  harmonious  respect 
to  that  kind  of  order  that  stood  in  agreement 
with  the  nature  of  our  religious  profession. 
And  in  sitting  down  in  the  families  of  these, 
there  was  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  witnessing 
the  quietude,  the  stillness,  that  would  fre- 
quently prevail  in  family  circles.  Yes,  my 
friends,  my  mind  is  tendered  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  precious  opportunities  of  this 
kind,  in  the  days  of  my  apprenticeship,  when 
living  in  this  city.  Retiring  to  the  families 
of  my  friends  for  the  purpose  of  spending  an 
evening,  we  were  often  drawn  together  in  a 
state  of  solemn  quietude.  And  it  would  some- 
times occur,  that  parents  of  families  would 
open  to  our  view,  what  they  had  experienced 
of  the  goodness  of  God  ;  what  they  had  known 
and  enjoyed  of  the  tender  visitations  of  his 
love  ;  and  I  very  well  recollect  a  respectful 
conformity  on  the  part  of  many  bright  sons 
and  daughters,  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
their  respectable  parents.  In  contemplating 
that  state  of  things,  and  in  recurring  to  scenes 
that  have  past  between  that  period  and  the 
present,  my  mind  has  been,  this  afternoon, 
particularly  humbled.  I  have  remembered 
that  many  of  these  heads  of  families  were 
suddenly  summoned  away  from  time.  I  hold 
in  solemn  recollection,  the  awful  visitation 
of  '93,  which  spread  over  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  clothed  its  inhabitants  in  mourn- 
ing. In  that  period  we  parted  with  many 
valuable  members  of  society,  young  and  old. 
The  generation  now  upon  the  stage  of  active 
life  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  many  of 
them.  The  ardent  testimonies  of  a  William 
Savery — the  deep-felt  concern  of  a  Thomas 
Scattergood — the  lively  and  energetic  com- 
munications of  a  Nicholas  Wain — the  solemn 
testimonies,  demonstrating  the  excellency  and 
power  of  the  gift  of  a  Peter  Yarnall — and 
the  labors  of  many  other  dignified  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  are  not  forgotten  by  some, 
though  the  knowledge  of  them  may  not  be 
possessed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent company.  I  say,  that  when  I  look  back 
and  reflect  upon  those  who  are  removed  from 
the  church  militant,  and  contemplate  the 
awful  events,  which  have  transpired  between 
the  early  periods  of  my  life  and  the  present, 
my  mind  is  humbled  and  deeply  affected  ; 
and  a  concern  has  pressed  upon  it,  which  I 
will  endeavor  to  open  in  gospel  love  to  this 
assembly  ;  a  concern  which  embraces  the  wel- 
fare of  every  family  and  individual  now 
within  the  audience  of  my  voice.  It  is  a  con- 
cern for  the  establishment  «^f  a  regular  system 
of  government,  in  the  families  of  my  dear 
friends.  I  have  no  idea  of  a  stern  or  tyranni- 
cal system  of  government,  in  the  families  of 


any  who  are  professers  of  the  name  of  Christ ; 
but  it  is  clearly  my  sentiment,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  example  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  that  heads  of  families  should 
hold  the  reins  of  government  in  their  own 
hands.  It  should  be  understood  in  every  fami- 
ly, to  be  the  duty  of  sons  and  daughters,  when 
about  to  take  a  step  of  importance,  that  they 
should  consult   their   parents,  obtain  their 
sentiment,  and  pay  a  dutiful  respect  thereto, 
when  received.    This  doctrine  is  not  new.  It 
was  inculcated  among  the  Israelites  of  old. 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee."    And  in  the  apostles' 
time  they  spoke  language  perfectly  in  agree- 
ment with  this  view.    "  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right."  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence  furnished  to 
every  rational  mind.     I  address  you,  my 
young  friends,  in  the  full  confidence  that  you 
are  not  only  willing  to  hear,  but  to  deliberate 
upon  the  sentiments  just  offered.    It  is  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  to  be  believed — you 
have  a  right  to  suppose  that  your  parents 
must  possess  an  extent  of  knowledge,  superior 
to  the  knowledge  that  you  have  acquired, 
when  in  correspondence  with  their  experience, 
they  caution  you  relative  to  the  abundant  and 
various  snares  abounding  in  this  city.    I  take 
it  to  be  your  duty,  to  pay  a  respectful  atten- 
tion to  their  commands  and  wishes.  There 
should  be  a  positive  surrender  of  your  wills 
to  that  of  your  parents.    I  have  witnessed  in 
my  day  and  time  what  has  been  the  mourn- 
ful consequence  which  has  attended  those  who 
have  been  disobedient  to  their  parents.  I  call 
to  mind  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  those  of 
that  character,  who  before  they  reached  thirty 
years,  were  involved  in  disease  and  corrup- 
tion, and  landed  in  an  untimely  grave.  They 
had  been  rebellious  children — had  grieved  a 
tender-hearted  father,  distressed  an  affection- 
ate mother,  refused  obedience  to  their  plain 
and  reasonable  charges,  went  on  in  their  own 
way,  and  the  result  was  a  termination  of  life 
before  they  were  thirty  years  of  age.  One 
poor  young  man  now  comes  up,  whom  I  saw 
on  his  way  home  from  this  city.    He  said  to 
me,"my  parents  gave  mean  interesting  charge; 
they  told  me  when  they  placed  me  in  the 
city,  that  it  was  attended  with  many  corrup- 
tions and   snares,   and  most  affectionately 
charged  me  to  devote  my  leisure  evenings  to 
profitable  pursuits,  and  spend  them  in  good 
society,  and  to  take  care  of  myself.    I  hav( 
disregarded  their  advice — I  have  not  chosen 
good  society — their  admonitions  I  have  set 
aside — and  am  now  going  home  with  a  con- 
stitution wholly  shattered  and  destroyed.  In 
a  few  months  he  died.    Certain  it  is,  that  if 
children,  who*  know   they  have  honorable 
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parents,  will  listen  attentively  to  their  coun- 
sel, a  blessing  will  be  the  result.  Can  you 
suppose  that  there  are  any  other  characters 
in  the  world,  that  feel  an  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare equal  to  that  of  your  tender  parents  ?  If 
you  look  at  their  kind  attention,  their  care- 
fulness, and  the  advantages  which  they  are 
daily  putting  in  your  possession,  you  must 
become  convinced  of  their  affection,  and  so- 
licitude that  you  may  grow  up  men  and 
women  of  honorable  character  in  the  world, 
and  hold  a  dignified  rank  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious society.  Let  it  be  your  practice  to 
listen  attentively  to  the  counsel  of  your  pious 
parents.  With  you  who  are  blessed  with 
fathers  and  mothers,  it  will  be  a  circumstance 
of  deep  regret  indeed,  if,  when  they  are 
taken  away,  you  are  obliged  to  reflect 
that  you  have  grieved  them.  You  will  find  an 
irrecoverable  pang  in  the  thought  of  having 
pained  your  grey  headed  parents.  I  charge 
you  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  honor  your 
parents,  regard  closely  your  duties  to  them. 
I  do  not  mean  an  implicit  obedience  to  un- 
reasonable requisitions,  but  you  are  aware 
there  are  a  number  of  valuable  views  spread 
before  you  by  your  concerned  parents.  They 
have  solicited  you  to  shun  the  causes  of  evil 
so  abundant  in  this  city.  It  is  incompatible 
with  the  duty  of  a  Friend's  child,  to  go  to  the 
various  departments  of  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment calculated  to  destroy  the  moral 
character,  and  to  lay  waste  all  habit  of  seri- 
ous reflection.  And  when  you  depart  from 
this  correct  course  of  obedience  to  their  kind 
admonitions,  you  must  lay  your  heads  upon 
your  pillows  in  bitter  anxiety,  in  sorrow  and 
in  grief.  It  is  a  clear  case,  that  in  order  to 
sweeten  life,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  devotion- 
al regard  to  the  concerns  of  your  parents. 
Don't  disobey  their  pious  solicitations. 
Don't  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  counsel  and  en- 
treaty. It  would  be  my  special  desire,  to 
urge  you  to  a  consideration  of  the  propriety 
of  loving  the  society  of  your  parents.  Be 
glad  to  spend  your  leisure  hours  in  their 
company.  Our  stay  in  time  will  soon  be  cut 
off,  many  will  soon  part  with  their  parents. 
Love  their  company,  and  above  all,  pay  a 
dutiful  respect  to  their  kind  and  reasonable 
counsel.  It  will  clothe  your  minds  with 
sweet  satisfaction  in  the  latter  period  of  life. 
My  friends,  I  am  glad  to  witness  such  digni- 
fied attention  on  the  part  of  many  dear  young 
friends  now  assembled.  I  do  not  look  towards 
being  capable  of  relieving  my  mind  of  the 
weight  of  concern  that  presses  upon  it.  1  am 
willing  to  take  upon  me,  and  to  bear  I  lie  bur- 
den in  secret,  of  an  affectionate  solicitude  for 
the  salvation  of  my  dear  young  friends.  And 
t  feel  particularly  solicitous  as  it,  regards 
ihose  of  my  own  sex,  that  are  to  constitute 


the  main  stay  and  support  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious society.  Thi3  you  cannot  be,  short  of 
becoming  subject  to  the  gift  of  God,  merci- 
fully furnished  to  each  of  us.  If  you  will 
thus  take  example  of  the  illustrious  Paul, 
confer  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  give  up 
to  the  heavenly  vision,  the  convictive  power 
of  God,  I  say  if  you  will  give  up  to  this  lumin- 
ous principle,  it  will  establish  you  in  the  world, 
enable  you  to  preserve  a  dignified  consistency, 
and  you  will  be  as  lights  to  those  around  you. 
What  is  then  to  be  expected,  when  the  reli- 
gious character  of  a  people  is  different— when 
it  is  wavering  and  inconsistent  ?  I  say,  what 
is  then  to  be  expected,  but  disorder,  confu- 
sion and  corruption  ?  As  it  regards  myself 
merely,  I  have  but  little  cause  to  indulge  in 
any  ardent  concern,  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
lusions and  absurdities  existing  in  the  privi- 
leged land  of  North  America  ;  I  shall  soon 
be  away  from  them  all.  Not  so  with  you,  my 
young  friends.  And  if  your  weight  of  char- 
acter does  not  go  to  support  right  practice, 
you  may  justly  be  called  upon  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  an  afflictive  state  of  things.  Once 
more  I  call  upon  you  to  recur  to  the  solemn 
duties  of  honoring  your  parents.  Remember, 
if  you  should  ever  have  families  to  take 
charge  of,  you  will  expect  those  about  you  to 
pay  a  regard  to  your  judgment,  and  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear.  If  this  is  what  you  would  look 
for,  you  must  evince  the  same  disposition 
towards  your  parents,  that  they  may  enjoy 
your  society,  and  thus  have  a  flow  of  happi- 
ness on  both  sides.  I  close  this  communica- 
tion in  the  humble  and  consoling  belief,  that 
I  have  been  attended  toon  the  part  of  many, 
who  will  not  abandon  this  weighty  concern, 
but  carry  it  along  with  them  and  cherish  it. 
Other  subjects  have  presented  themselves 
my  view,  but  I  shall  feel  best  satisfied  no!  to 
introduce  them  now.  We  are  furnished  with 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, and 
the  opportunity  for  silence  seems  to  be  more 
limited  than  it  should  be;  at  the  same  time 
I  have  no  wish  to  call  in  question  the  labors 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  but  wish  myself, 
not  to  take  up  time  unnecessarilly. 

My  dear  children,  I  can  tell  you.  that  1 
believe  the  views  1  have  attempted  to  lav 
before  vou,  if  adhered  to  will  preserve  you 
from  tne  vain  customs  of  this  large  city. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  opportunity  for  TOO 
to  be  led  astray.  Consult  your  own  feelings 
as  to  what  is  the  safest  and  best  coarse  of 
life,  and  you  will  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
our  predecessors  took  the   right  ground  in 

preserving  a  plain,  regular  system*    Tin  y  Ml 

the  example  of  a  plain  people,  and  possessed 
a  happy,  regular,  tender  and  glowing  respect 
for  one  another,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  s\\eet> 
of  life;  and  1  have  no  doubt,  are  gathered  to 
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the  mansions  of  rest,  where  I  hope  all  of  us 
may  be  landed. 

Shake  off,  shake  off  the  folly  and  frippery 
of  the  world,  and  all  will  work  right. 


SPARROWS. 

BY  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires, 

And  chitter  and  flitter,  and  fold  their  wings  ; 

Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their  sires 
Stretched  always  on  purpose  those  wonderful 
strings ; 

And  perhaps  the  thought  that  the  world  inspires 
Did  plan  for  the  birds  among  other  things. 

Little  birds  sit  on  tbe  slender  lines, 

And  the  news  of  the  world  rues  under  their  feet, — 
How  value  rises,  and  how  declines  ; 

How  kings  with  their  armies  in  battle  meet ; 
And  all  the  while,  mid  the  soundless  signs, 

They  chirp  their  small  gossippings  foolish-sweet. 

Little  things  light  on  the  lines  of  our  lives, 

Hopes  and  joys  and  aots  of  to-day  ; 
And  we  think  that  for  these  the  Lord  contrives, 

Nor  catch  what  the  hidden  lightnings  say. 
But  from  end  to  end  bis  meaning  arrives, 

And  his  word  runs  underneath  all  the  way. 

Is  life  only  wires  and  lightnings  then, 

Apart  from  that  which  about  it  clings  ? 
Are  the  works  and  the  hopes  and  the  prayers  of 
men 

Only  sparrows  that  light   on  God's  telegraph 
strings, 

Holding  a  moment,  and  gone  aa;ain  ? 

Nay  ;  He  planned  for  the  birds  with  the  larger 
things. 

— uOld  and  New," j or  December. 


FLOWERS  IN  WINTER. 
Through  quiet  paths  all  overspread 
By  withered  foliage  sere  and  dead, 
I  sought  the  spot  where  wood-embowered 
The  earliest  buds  of  spring  time  flowered  ; 
The  spot  that  too  the  summer  chose 
For  honey  dew  and  brier  ros^, 
And  autumn  decked  the  dry  brown  eod 
With  asters  and  with  golden  rod. 
Crisp  on  the  oak  her  brown  leaves  clung, 
Hoarse  called  the  crow  where  wood- birds  sung  ; 
Red-berried  stood  the  alder  tree 
And  green  the  laurel  leaf  for  me  ; 
I  saw  the  gray  moss  holding  up 
The  dew-drop  in  her  scarlet  cup  ; 
But  through  the  wood  and  o'er  the  plain 
For  bud  or  bloom  I  looked  in  vain. 

Gladly  I  seek  the  cheerful  room 

Where  flowers  have  never  ceased  to  bloom. 

There  runs  the  ivy  on  the  walls, 

And  festooned  from  the  ceiling  falls  ; 

The  rose  and  daphne  mingle  there 

In  fragrance  on  the  perfumed  air, 

And  close  against  thn  window  set, 

Blossoms  the  sweet-breathed  mignonnette. 

I  watch  her  whose  housewifely  hand 
Makes  beauty  in  this  pleasant  land  ; 
With  conscious  pride  she  bids  me  see 
How  fair  her  garden-house  will  be  ; 
Shows  where  her  lilies  have  unrolled 
The  riches  of  their  white  and  gold, 
And  lifts  with  mingled  joy  and  hope 
The  tresses  of  the  heliotrope. 


And  blest  am  I  beyond  compare 

Who  may  her  genial  welcome  share  ; 

Though  unadorned  her  homestead  be 

With  pomp  of  gilded  tapestry, 

A  subtler  grace  than  human  art 

Shall  nature  to  the  home  impart, 

Where  the  bright  hues  of  summer  flowers 

Steal  all  the  gloom  from  wintry  hours.  H.  H.  C. 

—  Christian  Register. 


MIRAGE  IN  THE  FIRTH  OF  FORTH. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  report 
cases  of  mirage  occurring  in  the  Firth  off 
Forth,  but  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
which  can  be  remembered  occurred  on  Friday 
afternoon.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  sultry, 
and  there  was  a  peculiarity  about  the  atmos- 
phere wThich  is  seldom  observed  in  this  country. 
About  midday,  a  thin,  clear  and  transparent i 
kind  of  vapor,  through  which  the  surround- ; 
ing  objects  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  most  fantastic  and  grotesque  shapes  i 
imaginable,  settled  over  the  sea.    The  phan- 
tasmagoria were  principally  confined  to  the 
mouth  of  the  firth  ;  but  at  one  time  they  era- 
braced  the  whole  of  the  Fife  coast  as  far  ass 
the  eye  could  reach,  town,  village  and  hamlets 
being  depicted  high  upon  the  horizon  witht 
remarkable  distinctness.    Though  the  whole 
coast  seemed  at  least  half  way  up  the  horizon, ^ 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  towns  were 
very  different,  some  of  them  having  the  houses' 
inverted,  while  others  appeared  in  the  natural ] 
position.    The  Bass  Rock,  the  Isle  of  May,, 
and  the  rocks  around  Dunbar  harbor,  how- 
ever, attracted  most  attention,  both  from  their i 
proximity  and  from  the  extraordinary  forma 
which  they  assumed.   The  Bass,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  to  lie  flat  upon  the  sea,  suddenly, 
shot  up  into  a  tall  spiral  column,  apparently; 
ten  times  its  usual  height,  surrounded  by  bat-- 
tlements  rising  tier  on  tier,  and  presenting  ai 
most  imposing  spectacle.    As  usual,  however,, 
the  most  fantastic  appearances  were  present- 
ed by  the  May,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon, underwent  an  almost  innumerable* 
series  of  phantasmagoric  transformations.  At 
one  time  it  was  apparently  as  round  as  a  cir- 
cle;   at  another  seemingly  drawn  out  fori 
miles  against  the  horizon;  now  flat  upon  the 
water,  then  rising  to  ten  times  its  usual  height; 
occasionally  portions  appeared  to  break  off! 
and  sail  away,  then  to  return  and  unite  apain 
— all  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  Ves- 
sels in  the  offing  appeared  double — one  oru 
the  water  and  another  inverted  in  the  air; 
and  in  one  instance  three  figures  of  one  vessel 
were  distinctly  visible— ^one  inverted,  another 
on  the  sea,  and  a  third  in  its  natural  position 
between  the  two.    The  fishing  boats  proceed- 
ing to  sea  in  the  evening  underwent  the  same 
transformations  when  only  a  few  yards  off  the> 
I  shore,  the  double  appearance  being  distinctly 
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visible  within  a  certain  distance.  The  rocks 
at  the  harbor  also  seemed  to  play  fantastic 
tricks,  opening  and  shutting,  rising  and  fall- 
ing, with  apparent  regularity.  These  extra- 
ordinary illusions  lasted  from  mid-day  till 
night-fall,  and  excited  great  interest  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Dunbar,  numbers  of  whom 
collected  in  the  Castle  Park  and  at  the  harbor 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  phenomena. 
— Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


A  WONDERFUL  MACHINE. 

The  pin  machine  is  one  of  the  closest  ap- 
proaches that  mechanics  have  made  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  human  hand.  A  small  ma- 
chine, about  the  height  and  size  of  a  ladies' 
sewing  machine,  only  much  stronger,  stands 
before  you.  On  the  side  at  the  back,  a  light 
belt  descends  from  a  long  shaft  at  the  ceiling 
that  drives  all  the  machines,  ranged  in  rows 
on  the  floor.  On  the  left  side  of  our  machine 
hangs,  on  a  small  peg,  a  small  reel  of  wire, 
that  has  been  straightened  by  running  through 
a  small  compound  system  of  small  rollers. 
The  wire  descends  and  the  end  enters  the  ma- 
chine. This  is  the  food  consumed  by  this 
snappish,  voracious  little  dwarf.  He  pulls  it 
in  and  bites  it  off  by  the  inches  incessantly — 
140  bites  to  the  minute  Just  as  he  seizes 
each  bite,  a  saucy  little  hammer,  with  a  con- 
cave face,  hits  the  end  of  the  wire  three  times, 
and  "  upsets  "  it  to  a  head,  while  he  grips  it  in 
a  counter-sunk  hole  with  his  teeth.  With  an 
outer  thrust  of  his  tongue  he  then  lays  the 
pin  sideways  in  a  little  groove  across  the  rim 
of  a  small  wheel  that  slowly  revolves  just  un- 
der his  nose.  By  the  external  pressure  of  a 
stationary  hoop,  these  pins  roll  in  their  places 
as  they  are  carried  under  two  series  of  small 
files,  three  in  each.  These  files  grow  finer 
towards  the  end  of  the  series.  They  lie  at  a 
slight  inclination  on  the  pins,  and  by  a  series 
of  cams,  levers  and  springs  are  made  to  play 
like  lightning.  Thus  the  pins  are  dropped 
in  a  little  shower  in  a  box.  Twenty-eight 
pounds  are  a  day's  work  for  one  of  these  jerk- 
ing little  automatons.  Two  very  intelligent 
machines  reject  every  crooked  pin  ;  even  the 
slightest  irregularity  of  form  being  detected. 
Another  automaton  assorts  half  a  dozen 
lengths  in  as  many  boxes,  all  at  once  and  un- 
erringly, when  a  careless  operator  has  mixed 
the  contents  of  boxes  from  various  machines. 
Lastly,  a  perfect  genius  of  a  machine  hangs 
the  pins  by  the  head  in  an  inclined  platform 
through  as  many  slots  as  there  are  pins  in  a 
row  of  paper.  These  slots  converge  into  the 
exact  sjjace  spanning  the  length  of  a  row. 
Under  them  runs  the  strip  of  pin  paper.  A 
barb-like  part  of  the  machine  catches  one  pin 
from  each  of  the  slots  as  it  falls,  and  by  one 
movement  sticks  them  all  through  the  corru- 


gated ridges  in  the  paper,  from  which  they 
are  to  be  picked  by  taper  fingers  in  boudoirs, 
and  all  sorts  of  human  circumstances. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  SALARY. 

Spilling  salt  was  held  to  be  an  unlucky 
omen  by  the  Romans,  and  the  superstition 
has  descended  to  ourselves.  Leonardo  de 
Vinci  availed  himself  of  this  tradition  in  his 
famous  picture  of  the  "  Lord's  Supper,"  to 
indicate  Judas  Iscariot  by  the  salt-cellar 
knocked  over  accidentally  by  his  arm.  Salt 
was  used  in  sacrifice  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  also  by  the  Jews,  and  is  still 
made  use  of  in  baptism  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy.  It  was  an  emblem  'of  purity, 
and  of  the  sanctifying  influence  on  others  of 
a  holy  life;  hence  our  Lord  tells  His  disci- 
ples, "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  The 
salt  being  spilt  after  it  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  was  considered  a  bad 
omen,  being  supposed  to  signify  that  the 
sacrifice  was  not  accepted  ;  and  hence  the 
superstition.  When  we  say  of  a  shiftless 
fellow  that  he  does  not  "  earn  his  salt,"  we 
unconsciously  allude  to  an  ancient  custom 
among  the  Romans.  Among  them  he  was 
said  to  be  in  possession  of  a  "salary  "  who 
had  his  "  salarium,"  his  allowance  of  salt- 
money,  or  of  salt,  wherewith  to  savor  the 
food  by  which  he  lived.  Thus  salary  comes 
from  salt — and  in  this  view  of  the  word,  how 
many  there  are  who  do  not "  earn  their  salt !" 
— Exchange. 


Childhood  is  like  the  mirror,  catching  and 
reflecting  images  all  around  it.  Remember 
that  an  impious  or  profane  thought  uttered 
by  a  parent's  lips  may  operate  upon  a  young 
heart  like  a  careless  spray  of  water  thrown 
upon  a  polished  steel,  staining  it  with  rust, 
which  no  after  scouring  can  efface. 


CARR I KR-  FIGEONS. 
THEIR  INSTINCT  AND  PBOUL1 AR1TI  Ks. 

In  a  late  number  of  All  the  Pear  Round 
there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  carrier- 
piegons  and  their  uses.  A  quotation  is  made 
from  the  ornithologist,  Mr.  Ronnie,  who  says  : 

"  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  is  bv  the 
eye  alone  that  the  carrier  pigeon  performs 
those  extraordinary  serial  journeys  which 
have  from  the  earliest  ages  excited  astonish- 
ment. We  have  frequently  witnessed  the  ex- 
periment made  with  other  pigeons  of  taking 
them  to  a  distance  from  the  dove  cot.  ex- 
pressly to  observe  their  manner  of  finding 
their  way  back;  and  we  feel  satisfied  that 
their  proceedings  are  uniformly  the  same. 

On  being  let  go  from  the  bag  in  which  thov 
have  been  carried  in  order  to  conceal  the  ob- 
jects on  the  road,  they  darl  oil'  on  an  irrcgu- 
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lar  excursion,  as  if  it  were  more  to  ascertain 
the  reality  of  their  freedom  than  to  make  an 
effort  to  return.  When  they  find  themselves 
at  full  liberty,  they  direct  their  flight  in  cir- 
cle^ round  the  spot  whence  they  have  been 
liberated,  not  only  increasing  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  at  every  round,  but  rising  at  the 
same  time  gradually  higher.  This  is  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  eye  can  discern  the 
birds ;  and  hence  we  conclude  that  it  is  also 
continued  after  we  lose  sight  of  them — a  con- 
stantly increasing  circle  being  made  till  they 
ascertain  some  known  object  enabling  them 
to  shape  a  direct  course.' 

"  A  spiral  directly  the  reverse  in  charac- 
ter is  made  by  a  pigeon  let  down  from  the 
car  of  a  balloon  ;  the  bird  drops  perpendicu- 
lar for  some  distance,  and  then  begins  to 
wheel  round  in  a  descending  spiral,  increas- 
ing in  diameter  until  some  previously-known 
object  is  descried  by  which  the  flight  home 
may  be  regulated.  Their  vision  is  undoubt- 
edly very  keen.  In  their  wild  state,  as  seen 
in  America,  they  fly  in  amazingly  large 
flocks  over  wide  ranges  of  country,  keeping 
high  in  the  air,  and  flying  with  extended 
front,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  survey  hun- 
dreds of  acres  at  once.  They  can  descry  a 
fertile  field  at  a  wonderful  distance,  and  will 
descend  with  unerring  accuracy  to  enjoy  the 
meal  of  which  they  are  in  search. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  instinct 
that  is  at  work,  a  good  deal  of  training  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  pigeons  trustworthy  in 
their  flight.  The  Turks  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  When  a  young  pigeon 
arrives  at  full  strength  of  wing,  it  is  hood- 
winked, or  else  put  into  a  basket,  and  taken 
to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so  from  home; 
being  set  at  liberty,  it  soars  aloft,  looks  keen- 
ly around,  selects  a  course,  and  flies  home. 
It  is  then  tried  a  mile,  then  two  miles,  four, 
eight  miles,  until  at  length  it  will  traverse 
the  whole  length  or  breadth  of  a  kingdom. 
If  the  pigeon  fails  in  the  first  journey  or  two, 
it  is  discarded  as  not  being  fitted  for  this  kind 
of  work.  These  Turkey  pigeons  were  regu- 
larly used  as  media  of  communication  in  past 
years.  Russell,  in  his  '  History  of  Aleppo/ 
tells  us  that  the  Turkey  company's  establish- 
ment at  that  city  employed  carrier  -pigeons  to 
bring  news  from  Scanderoon,  the  nearest 
Mediterranean  port.  When  any  of  the  com- 
pany's ships  arrived  there,  the  name  of  the 
ship,  the  hour  of  her  arrival,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, were  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
fastened  under  a  pigeon's  wing  ;  and  the  bird 
set  loose,  flew  back  to  Aleppo  (its  home) 
in  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  seventy  miles.  The  pig- 
eon's feet  were  dipped  in  vinegar  to  keep 
them  cool,  and  to  avoid  the  delay  which 


would  occur  if  the  bird  were  tempted  to 
descend  at  the  sight  of  water.  The  best 
pigeons  always  had  a  brood  of  their  own  at 
Aleppo ;  and  it  was  anxiety  about  the  chil- 
dren that  hurried  the  parents  back.  It  was 
found  that  if  the  pigeons  were  kept  at  Scan- 
deroon more  than  a  fortnight,  they  could  not 
be  relied  upon  for  returning  to  Aleppo  ;  the 
thoughts  of  Dulce  Domum  faded  aud  weak- 
ened. There  are  lofty  hills  between  Scande- 
roon and  Aleppo ;  the  birds,  instead  of  as- 
cending gradually  to  the  summit  of  those 
hills,  used  to  dart  up  vertically  to  an  amaz- 
ing height,  where  they  could  look  right  over 
them.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  an 
Aleppo  merchant  got  hold  of  one  of  these 
pigeons,  read  the  letter  or  packet,  and  thereby 
ascertained  the  news  that  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  Aleppo  galls  in  England  :  he  kept 
the  news  to  himself,  bought  up  all  the  galls 
in  the  market  before  the  company  to  whom 
the  bird  belonged  knew  anything  about  the 
matter,  and  made  a  rare  profit  by  the  imme- 
diate rise  in  price.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
quite  compatible  with  commercial  notions, 
as  usually  understood  ;  to  get  first  news,  and 
to  work  the  market  before  others  obtain  the 
information,  has  been  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating many  colossal  fortunes.  If  the  news  be 
really  honestly  obtained,  there  cannot  perhaps 
be  much  said  against  it ;  but  there  is  an  '  if/ 
"  There  was  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of 
pigem-expressing  in  old  days.  Some  of  the 
victors  at  the  Olympian  games  were  wont  to 
send  the  good  news  to  distant  friends  by 
pigeon-express.  When  Modena  was  besieged 
by  the  Romans,  correspondence  was  main- 
tained by  pigeons  between  Decimus  Brutus 
and  Hirtius  ;  and  Pliny  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  plan  that  he  said,  "  Of  what  avail  are 
sentinels,  circumvallations,  or  nets  obstructing 
rivers,  when  intelligence  can  be  conveyed  by 
aerial  passengers  ?"  In  later  days,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  carrier-pigeons  were 
extensively  employed.  Instances  are  record- 
ed in  which  birds  sent  out  by  the  besieged 
were  captured  by  the  besiegers,  and  let  loose 
again  with  a  message  calculated  to  deceive 
those  to  whom  they  were  sent ;  hawks  were 
trained  to  the  work  of  bringing  down  the 
pigeons  without  injuring  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  such  messen- 
gers when  secresy  is  intended.  When  the 
Christians  were  besieging  Acre,  Saladin  at  a 
distance  for  some  time  maintained  commu- 
nication with  the  besieged  by  means  of  carrier- 
pigeons  ;  but  one  day  a  winged  messenger 
was  shot  by  an  arrow ;  the  message  it  con- 
veyed was  intercepted  ;  and  such  use  was 
made  of  the  information  as  to  secure  the 
surrender  of  the  place  before  Saladin  could 
arrive  with  succor. 
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"  When  Tyburn  was  a  place  for  executions, 
many  criminals,  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the 
gibbet,  had  a  pardon  or  reprieve  sent  to 
them.  The  uncertainty  in  which  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  condemned  persons 
were  kept  on  this  point  made  it  a  time  of 
great  anxiety ;  especially  in  days  when  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  family  were  not  unfre- 
quently  sentenced  to  execution,  so  portentous 
was  the  list  of  crimes  punishable  with  death. 
Carrier  pigeons  were  therefore  sent  to  Ty- 
burn before  the  time  of  the  expected  execu- 
tion, and  were  set  flying  as  soon  as  one  of 
two  events  had  taken  place — the  hanging  or 
the  reprieving.  Politics  and  crime  have  been 
alike  Drought  within  the  ken  (or  under  the 
wing)  of  the  carrier  pigeon.  The  pashas  of 
the  various  Turkish  provinces  used  to  be 
supplied  with  pigeons  reared  in  the  Sultan's 
palace  at  Constantinople.  When  news  of  an 
insurrection  or  other  emergency  had  to  be 
transmitted,  a  pigeon  was  sent  off  with  a 
letter.  However  far  distant  the  province, 
the  bird  found  its  way  back  ;  but  to  prevent 
mischance,  five  or  six  were  sent  at  once,  the 
safe  journey  of  any  one  of  which  would  suf- 
fice. At  one  period  slight  towers  were  built 
thirty  or  forty  miles  apart,  a  sentinel  sent  on 
by  a  second  pigeon  the  news  received  by  the 
first,  and  so  on  from  tower  to  tower,  thereby 
bringing  each  biid's  journey  within  an  hour's 
flight,  and  lessening  the  risk  of  mishaps. 

"  Narratives  are  plentiful  concerning  par- 
ticular flights  of  pigeons.  In  the  last  century 
a  gentleman  in  London  sent  a  pigeon  by 
stage-coach  to  a  friend  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
with  a  note  directing  the  friend  to  let  the 
pigeon  loose  at  nine  in  the  morning  on  the 
second  day  afterwards.  This  was  done,  and 
the  pigeon  arrived  at  Bishopsgate  street  at 
half-past  eleven,  having  done  the  distance  of 
seventy-two  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 
In  1819  thirty-two  pigeons  which  had  been 
reared  at  Antwerp  and  brought  to  London, 
were  set  loose  on  a  particular  day  ;  each 
pigeon  bore  the  words  ■  Antwerp'  and  '  Lon- 
don' marked  on  the  wings  for  identification. 
They  started  at  seven  in  the  morning.  One 
arrived  at  Antwerp  at  noon,  another  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterwards,  twelve  others  on 
the  following  day  ;  but  what  became  of  the 
remaining  eighteen  was  not  known.  In  1829 
forty  two  pigeons,  reared  at  Maestricht,  were 
conveyed  to  London.  After  being  properly 
marked,  they  were  let  loose  about  half-past 
eight  on  a  particular  morning ;  the  first  ar- 
rived at  Maestricht  at  a  quarter  to  three, 
having  maintained  an  average  speed  of  forty- 
ifive  miles  an  hour  (greater  if  the  route  had 
>been  at  all  circuitous);  the  second  and  third 
arrived  about  half-past  three  ;  seventeen  more 
came  iu  on  the  three  followtng  days ;  the  rest 


were  not  heard  of.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
guess  at  the  route  followed  and  the  rate  of 
speed  kept  up  by  those  which  occupied  fully 
three  days  in  finding  their  way  home.  In 
1830,  one  hundred  and  ten  pigeons  were 
brought  from  Brussels  to  London.  Being 
.let  fly  at  a  preconcerted  time,  nineteen  of 
them  reached  Brussels  within  eight  hours, 
one  doing  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  miles  in  five  hours  and  a  half. 
What  became  of  the  large  number  is  not  re- 
corded. In  1831,  two  Liskeard  pigeons  were 
brought  to  London  and  let  fly.  They  reached 
Liskeard — two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
distant — in  about  six  hours.  One  gained 
upon  the  other  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  equiva- 
lent to  about  nine  miles,  during  the  flight. 
Some  of  the  recorded  instances  of  speed  seem 
hardly  credible.  On  one  occasion,  we  are 
told,  a  gentleman  of  Cologne,  having  busi- 
ness to  transact  at  Paris,  laid  a  wager  that  he 
would  let  his  friends  know  of  his  arrival 
within  three  hours  after  his  reaching  Paris. 
The  bet  was  eagerly  taken.  He  went  to 
Paris  carrying  with  him  two  carrier  pigeons 
which  had  a  young  brood  at  Cologne.  He 
arrived  at  Paris  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning, 
started  off  the  birds  at  eleven,  and  they  ar- 
rived at  Cologne  about  ten  minutes  past  one. 
This  is  very  much  like  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  an  hour — a  marvel  that  seems  to  re- 
quire corroboration.  Audubon  says  that  wild 
pigeons  have  appeared  at  New  York  with 
their  crops  full  of  rice,  which  they  could  only 
have  gathered  in  Georgia  or  Carolina ;  and 
he  calculated  from  the  time  in  which  pigeons 
digest  food  that  the  speed  of  flight  must  have 
been  a  mile  a  minute. 

"  How  the  great  capitalists  of  Europe,  in 
the  days  when  electric  telegraphs  were  not 
yet  dreamed  of,  were  wont  to  convey  informa- 
tion, one  to  another,  by  pigeon-express,  and 
thereby  enable  their  correspondents  to  make 
profitable  purchases  or  sales  before  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
news  in  distant  countries,  may  well  be  under- 
stood. And  so  may  the  use  of  the  pigeon  as 
a  messenger  in  war — always  remembering 
that  the  arrangements  must  be  so  made  that 
the  bird  is  flying  home  when  carrying  the 
message." — Tlie  Press. 

The  Future. — There  is  a  mountain  pass 
in  Switzerland  over  which  the  traveller  is 
conducted  blindfold.  He  might  lose  his  foot- 
ing if  he  caught  but  one  bewildering  glimpse 
of  the  chasm  below.  In  like  manner  a  wise 
love  conceals  from  us  those  ei  renin  stances 
that  might  distract  our  attention  from  the 
immediate  line  of  duty,  and  withholds  the 
knowledge  that  might  occasion  bewilderment 
and  a  fall. —  Charles  Stanford, 
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THE  GREAT  GLACIER  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

An  English  paper  has  an  account  of  a 
visit  paid  recently  by  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Geological  Department  to  the  great  glacier 
on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Cook.  The  foot 
of  the  glacier,  which  is  but  thirteen  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  1,900  feet  wide.  Neither  the 
glacier  nor  the  immense  field  of  snow  which 
feeds  it,  is  visible  from  the  river  until  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  when  the  stupend- 
ous mass  of  snow  and  ice  at  once  breaks  upon 
the  view.  Below  the  glacier  a  recent  moraine 
extends  for  several  hundred  yards,  consisting 
of  debris  of  the  rock,  twenty  feet  deep,  un- 
derlaid by  ice  and  snow,  through  which  con- 
siderable streams  of  water  run,  which  are 
rendered  visible  in  round  holes,  caused  by  the 
giving  way  of  the  ice  and  by  cracks  in  the 
surface.  On  the  southern  side  there  has  re- 
cently been  a  great  fracture  of  the  ice  and 
breach  of  the  rock,  which  had  fallen  in  im- 
mense masses.  The  party  had  ascended  on 
the  northern  side,  wThere  the  snow  or  ice 
formed  rounded  hills,  undisturbed  by  any 
cracks  or  fissures.  The  glacial  matter  is 
porous,  and-  presents  tolerable  footing ;  it  is 
of  gray  color,  full  of  small  dirt  with  occa- 
sional stones,  which  had  evidently  fallen 
from  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  glacier  is  not 
only  its  immense  size,  but  the  consequent  fact 
of  its  descending  to  so  low  a  level — 640  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  instead  of  ending,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  at  an  altitude  of  some  3,000 
or  4,000  feet  close  to  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  among  Alpine  vegetation.  Here  the 
green  bush  extends  some  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  glacier,  on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
range  in  which  the  glacier  has  cut  the  deep 
narrow  gorge.  Not  a  single  Alpine  plant 
rewarded  the  research  of  the  party,  and  the 
temperature  on  the  glacier  was  scarcely  be- 
low that  on  the  flat  below.  With  some  cere- 
mony the  party  named  it  the  Victoria  Gla- 
cier. The  height  of  the  peak  of  Mount  Cook 
is  found  to  be  12,362  feet. — Presbyterian  Ban- 
ner. 


The  last  prayer  of  Dr.  Arnold,  written  in 
his  journal  an  hour  or  two  before  his  death  : 
"Above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own  personal 
work,  keep  myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and  be- 
lieving,— laboring  to  do  God's  work,  yet  not 
anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather 
than  by  others,  if  God  disapprove  my  doing 
it." 


Look  upward  and  onward.  We  learn  to 
climb  by  keeping  our  eyes,  not  on  the  valleys 
that  lie  behind,  but  on  the  mountains  that 
rise  before  us. 


ITEMS. 

Electricity  and  Railroads. — On  the  railroads  in 
France  electricity  is  takiDg  the  place  of  human 
watchfulness.  On  many  lines  there  are  contrivan- 
ces where  the  passing  of  a  train  is  automatically  an- 
nounced to  neighboring  stations.  The  cars  pass 
over  connecting  wires,  and  the  train  records  itself 
,  before  and  behind,  so  that  its  progress  and  appear- 
ance are  alike  indicated. 

Alarm-bell  for  Locomotives. — A  new  alarm-bell 
was  tested  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad 
lately.  The  invention  consists  of  an  ordinary  bell, 
weighing  about  100  pounds,  placed  on  the  platform 
of  the  locomotive,  immediately  over  the  cow-catcher. 
A  rod  attached  to  the  eccentric  shaft  causes  a  clapper 
to  strike  the  bell  each  turn  of  the  driving-wheel. 
The  bell  is  suspended  loosely,  and  revolves  from 
the  force  of  the  stroke  it  receives,  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  surface  are  equally  exposed  to  wear.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  a  continuous 
sound,  slow  or  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of 
the  engine,  each  fifteen  feet  producing  a  stroke  of 
the  bell.  In  case  of  an  accident,  the  railroad  com- 
pany can  always  prove  that  their  bell  was  ringing 
according  to  law  ;  and  owing  to  the  position  in 
which  this  bell  is  placed,  the  sound  can  be  distinct- 
ly heard  about  three  miles  in  day  time,  and  by 
night  four  miles  or  more,  the  ground  and  the  con- 
tinuous rail,  both  excellent  conductors  of  sound, 
assisting  in  carrying  the  vibrations.  The  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad  have  twenty  four  of  these 
alarms  already  in  use,  and  intend  to  provide  all 
their  passenger  engines  with  them. 

Curious  Facts. — If  a  tallow  candle  be  placed  in  a 
gun,  and  shot  at  a  door,  it  will  go  through  without 
sustaining  any  injury;  and  if  a  musket-ball  be 
fired  into  water,  it  will  not  only  rebound,  but  will 
be  flattened  as  if  fired  against  a  solid  substance. 
A  musket  may  be  fired  through  a  pane  of  glass, 
making  the  hole  the  size  of  the  ball  without  crack- 
ing the  glass  ;  if  suspended  by  a  thread,  it  will 
make  no  difference  and  the  thread  will  not  even  vi- 
brate. Corks,  if  sunk  200  feet  deep  in  the  ocean, 
will  not  rise  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
In  the  Arctic  region,  when  the  thermometer  is  be- 
low zero,  persons  can  converse  more  than  a  mile 
distant.  Dr.  Jamieson  asserts  that  he  heard  every 
word  of  a  sermon  at  the  distance  of  two  miles. 
— Family  Cyclopedia. 

Scientific  Education. — If  scientific  training  is  to 
yield  its  most  eminent  results,  it  must  I  repeat,  be 
made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in  explaining  to  a 
child  the  general  phenomena  of  nature,  you  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  give  reality  to  your  teaching  by 
object-lessons  ;  in  teaching  him  botany,  he  must 
handle  the  plants  and  dissect  the  flowers  for  him- 
self ;  in  teaching  him  physics  and  chemistry,  you 
must  not  be  solicitous  to  fill  him  with  information, 
but  you  must  be  careful  that  what  he  learns  he 
knows  of  his  own  knowledge.  Don't  be  satisfied 
with  telling  him  that  a  magnet  attracts  iroD.  Let 
him  see  that  it  does  ;  let  him  feel  the  pull  of  the 
one  upon  the  other  for  himself.  And,  especially, 
tell  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  doubt  until  he  is 
compelled,  by  the  absolute  authority  of  nature,  to 
believe  that  which  is  written  in  books.  Pursue 
this  discipline  carefully  and  conscientiously,  and 
you  may  make  sure  that,  however  scanty  may  be 
the  measure  of  information  which  you  have  poured 
into  the  boy's  mind,  you  have  created  an  intellec- 
tual habit  of  priceless  value  in  practical  life. — Prof. 
Huxley 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES  OF  FKIENDS. 
The  original  11  House  of  Industry"  and  its  Founder. 
(Continued  from  page  756.) 

A  friend  informs  us,  that  later  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Industry,  it  was  a  curi- 
ous, interesting  and  not  unfrequent  sight,  to 
see  a  row  of  poor  women  of  different  nation 
alities  and  colors,  sitting  in  line  waiting  for 
their  work  in  the  mornings,  while  up  stairs  in 
an  ample  cradle  were  to  be  found  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  babies,  of  various  ages,  tempers 
and  complexions,  presided  over  by  some  old 
woman  or  women,  who  unavailingly  tried  to 
preserve  quiet  and  order  among  them. 

On  the  16th  of  Third  month,  1799,  a  gift 
Df  $150  was  received  from  Samuel  R.  Fisher 
'for  the  sick  and  aged  infirm,"  with  the  re- 
quest that  an  account  of  the  distribution  should 
be  rendered  him.  "  About  one  hundred  in- 
iividuals  and  four  families  are  subsequently 
mentioned  as  having  been  relieved,  through 
;he  liberality  of  the  donor.  At  this  meeting 
t  was  concluded  to  read  once  a  week  to  the 
svomen  employed,  those  rules  previously 
idopted,  "  which  are  intended  for  their  guid- 
ance." Ann  Parrish  and  Philadelphia  Pem- 
aerton  were  appointed  as  acting  Committee 
7or  one  week.  Nothing  further  of  special  in- 
terest occurs  until  the  meeting  on  Christmas 
lay  of  this  year,  when  the  Committee  report 
"the  propriety  of  circulating  through  the 
mblie  papers,  more  general  information  of  I 


the  House  of  Industry  ;  that  it  is  open  for  the 
admission  of  poor  persons,  who  may  no 
longer  alledge  the  want  of  employment  as  the 
cause  of  their  distress." 

About  this  time  a  letter  was  read  from 
Richard  Reynolds  of  England,  addressed  to 
Wm.  Savery,  proposing  to  forward  him  one 
hundred  guineas  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
enclosing  printed  accounts  of  a  Society  re- 
cently formed  in  England,  among  the  Meth- 
odists, similar  in  its  aims  to  the  "  Female 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed." 
How  much  if  any  of  the  above  amount  was 
distributed  by  the  "  Sisters,"  does  not  appear, 
a  portion  of  their  record  having  been  mis- 
laid. An  account  of  the  Association  was 
subsequently  forwarded  to  Richard  Reynolds. 
Letters  of  encouragement  and  congratulation 
were  now  frequently  received,  from  which  the 
following  are  selected  for  publication  :  — 

"To  the  Society  of  Ladies,  instituted  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  of  Philadelphia.  A 
friend  to  the  poor  and  distressed  of  every 
class  of  our  citizens,  begs  leave  to  offer  l  lew- 
pieces  of  clothing  for  their  benefit,  which  the 
giver  requests  may  be  received  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Society  of  those  amiable  women, 
who,  soaring  above  the  vulgar  error  of  opin- 
ion, have  made  it  a  duty  to  perform  the  most 
lelightful  task  on  earth — that  of  pouring  the 
oil  of  consolation  into  the  hearts  of  their  af- 
icted  fellow  mortals.  P." 

Another  communication  reads  as  follows: 
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"  A  friend  of  mine  in  a  neighboring  State,  I 
whose  name  and  place  of  abode  he  desires 
may  not  be  mentioned,  has  enclosed  in  a  let- 
ter to  me  $200,  to  be  delivered  to  you  for  the 
relief  of  such  distressed  families  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  or  individuals, 
as  may  come  under  your  notice;  more  es- 
pecially those  who  have  suffered  by  the  late 
pestilential  disorder.  A  minute  of  your  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sum  mentioned,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  donor,  will  be  agreeable  to  your 
friend  David  Evans."  The  following  an- 
swer was  forwarded  :  "  The  $200  received  in 
an  inclosure  addressed  to  the  Female  Asso- 
ciation, was  encouraging  and  acceptable  to 
them,  and  their  acknowledgments  are  offered 
through  D.  Evans  to  the  benevolent  donor. 
To  a  mind  capable  of  acting  thus  nobly,  the 
reward,  though  secret,  must  be  ample ;  but  if 
the  gratitude  of  helpless  children  and  widowed 
mothers,  whose  industry  it  will  aid  to  procure 
the  means  of  supply,  will  be  an  additional 
gratification,  it  is  his.  Signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  by  Ann  Parrish,  Clerk." 

On  the  18th  of  First  month,  1800,  we  note 
the  receipt  of  several  sums  of  money,  of  sixty 
pounds  of  pork  and  a  quantity  of  cows-feet. 
An  extract  from  the  will  of  Samuel  Emlen 
was  received,  and  read  at  this  meeting,  as 
follows  :  "  I  give  to  Catharine  W.  Morris 
and  Ann  and  Sarah  Parrish  (daughters  of 
Isaac  Parrish),  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  paid  them  as  soon  as  convenient  by  my 
said  son,  after  my  decease :  to  be  distribut- 
ed by  them  (and  other  young  women  volun- 
tarily associated  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
name  of  the  Female  Society),  among  the 
poor,  at  their  discretion,  without  responsibili- 
ty, in  sums  not  exceeding  three  pounds  to  one 
family  or  person." 

Presents  were  received  Second  month  5th, 
as  follows :  "  A  bunch  of  quills  from  a 
friend  ;  eight  pounds  of  chocolate  from  Bene- 
dict Dorsey  ;  four  dollars  from  Jacob  Shoe- 
maker ;  a  quantity  of  meat  and  rye  meal 
from  Archibald  Bartram,  and  a  carving-knife 
from  P.  Barker." 

During  the  week  ending  Second  month  15th, 
1800,  about  forty  spinners  were  employed,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-three  children  cared 
for  by  the  House  of  Industry.  This  shows  a 
very  encouraging  increase  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society.  The  sales  of  yarn  amount- 
ed to  nearly  three  pounds  in  the  same  period, 
and  liberal  contributions  from  the  friends  of 
this  movement  were  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

Ann  Parrish  continued  to  give  her  counsel 
and  services  to  the  cause,  increasingly  desir- 
ing the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  excel- 
lent charity  she  had  founded.  She  records 
instances,  where  persons  with  whom  she  was 
unacquainted  called  and  presented  their  gifts 


of  money  to  her.  She  also  solicited  contri 
butions  from  the  wealthy,  and  to  one  of  hei; 
correspondents  she  thus  writes  :  "  I  went  ou 
in  this  business  (collecting  for  the  poor)  ir 
the  cross,  yet  believed  it  right  for  me  to  go 
and  was  favored  to  feel  an  entire  dependent 
upon  Him  who  has  put  us  forth,  and  whom  Jl 
trusted  would  go  before  and  prepare  the  way. 
Again  I  dare  look  up  to  Him  at  seasons,  and 
lean  upon  Him.  His  favor  is  to  me  far  dear 
er  than  life,  or  all  that  this  world  has  to  bel 
stow." 

Ann  Parrish  departed  this  life  the  26th 
of  Twelfth  month,  1800.    She  lived  to  sel 
the  House  of  Industry  a  prosperous  and  use  I 
ful  institution,  which  was  awakening  considifl 
erable  public  interest.     Nevertheless,  witlj 
the  reserve  so  characteristic  of  her,  we  fincJ 
in  one  of  the  last  letters  she  wrote,  the  follow  I 
ing  words  :  "  I  still  incline  to  obscurity  ;  t<i| 
get  behind  folk  or  anywhere  out  of  sight,  am 
so  to  pass  quietly  away  when  my  work  ij 
done."    During  this  year  the  following  noi 
tice  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  papers- 
"A  room  is  prepared  at  the  store  of  Tayloi 
&  Newbold,  28  Chestnut  St.,  for  the  recepj 
tion  of  clothing,  groceries,  or  any  other  neces 
saries  sent  as  donations  for  the  use  of  tin 
'Female  Association,'   where  two  member 
will  attend  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesdays  an<i 
Fridays  in  every  week  at  ten  o'clock."  * 

The  above  articles,  abundance  of  whid 
were  sent  to  the  store  of  Taylor  &  Newbold* 
were  intended  for  distribution  among  th" 
aged  and  sick  by  the  "  Visiting  Committee:. 
The  "House'  was  supported  by  annual sut! 
scriptions  from  its  members  and  friends,  am 
by  the  sale  of  yarn  and  made-up  material 
manufactured  by  the  women  employed,  whu 
received  liberal  wages.  By  this  method  thi 
Society  has  maintained  its  existence  to  thi; 
present  day.  As  time  rolled  on,  and  the  d(l 
mands  upon  the  "  Sisters"  increased,  it  wal 
deemed  necessary  to  remove  into  more  corni 
modious  quarters.  In  1815,  the  Institutio 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  "  Fc 
male  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  relie 
and  employment  of  the  Poor."  In  1816 
property  was  purchased  in  Ranstead  Coun 
which  was  occupied  until  1846,  when  the  Aa 
sociation,  in  the  wish  to  add  to  its  usefulness 
rented  and  occupied  the  premises  No.  11' 
North  Seventh  St.,  its  present  location.  Am 
here  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  "  Hous 


*The  aged  Nancy  Brewer  informs,  that  at  od 
time — when,  she  does  not  remember,— a  room  i, 
the  "Friends'  Alms  House"  was  used  by  the  Sd 
ciety  for  storing  goods.  Friend  Brewer  has  reside 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  on  what 
known  as  the  Friends'  Alms  House  property,  in  tfa 
rear  of  several  stores,  on  the  south  side  of  Walnti 
St.,  about  midway  between  Third  and  Fourth  St 
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of  Industry,"  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
"Aimwell  School,"  without  which  our  memoir 
of  Ann  Parrish  would  be  strangely  incom- 
plete. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that 
at  the  outset  of  her  labors,  Ann  Parrish  con- 
templated not  only  the  employment  of  poor 
and  deserving  women — many  of  whom  had 
been  deprived  of  their  husbands  during  the 
ravages  of  the  yellow  fever — but  she  wished 
to  educate  and  train  their  children,  particu- 
larly the  girls,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for 
the  duties  of  life,  and  to  rescue  them  from 
evil  associations.  The  House  of  Industry 
demanded  so  much  of  her  time  and  atten- 
tion, that  to  accomplish  her  purpose  concern- 
ing the  children  appeared  almost  impossible. 
Then,  too,  she  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  her  incompetency  to  act  as  a  teacner. 
Nevertheless,  a  growing  conviction  that  this 
service  was  required  of  her,  made  further  delay 
inimical  to  her  peace  of  mind.  She  accord 
ingly  acquainted  an  intimate  friend  (Hannah 
Hopkins,  Jr.)  with  her  intentions,  who,  she 
writes,  "  appears  desirous  the  work  should  go 
forward,  and  is  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
land,  but  not  to  take  the  first  step  in  this  im- 
portant business.  Should  I  engage  in  it," 
she  continues,  "  how  will  all  my  air-built 
feastles  fall  to  the  ground.  How  contrary  is 
t  to  natural  inclination,  which  is  so  averse  to 
iucIi  employment,  and  loves  domestic  scenes 
j,nd  retirement — but  I  hope  to  make  no  re- 
erve,  no  conditions,  should  the  time  and  en- 
agement  be  clearly  discovered  and  way 
ipened  for  it.  ...  .  Can  it  be  possible  I 
hall  ever  engage  in  this  work  ? — but  what 
natter  how  I  am  disposed  of,  if  it  is  but  in 

i)ivine  appointment  I  wish  to  move 

mder  right  direction.  I  saw  Hannah  Hop- 
iins  last  evening.  She  has  had  a  conflict,  and 
annot  yet  come  to  any  judgment  respecting 
erself,  yet  thinks  the  sooner  the  engage- 
ment is  entered  upon,  the  better.  Mary 
Vheeler  (to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the 
libject)  has  it  so  near  at  heart,  as  to  bid  me 
raw  up  some  rules.  I  am  much  unacquainted 
lith  the  form  of  such  things,  but  do  not  feel 
I;  liberty  to  search  or  enquire." 
I  Her  two  friends  mentioned  above,  for  a  long 
itne  remained  undecided  as  to  their  duty  in 
.is  matter.  Ann  Parrish,  however,  could 
)  longer  hesitate  to  act.  In  1796  she  gath- 
ied  a  few  neglected  children  together  in  her 
Ither's  house,  for  instruction  "in  sewing, 
nading,  writing  and  arithmetic."  Although 
j  delicate  health,  for  nearly  a  year  she  was 
iimost  the  sole  teacher  of  this  little  school. 

one  of  her  letters  she  thus  alludes  to  this 
mod:  "The  weight  of  this  business  has 
liver  lessened,  but  1  have  been  mercifully 
ilped  beyond  my  expectations,  and  have 


little  doubt  of  my  health  being  perfectly  re- 
stored, although  the  very  active  part  I  have 
taken  in  the  school,  and  that,  too,  almost  unaid- 
ed, has  been  one  of  the  heaviest  trials  ever  yet 
allotted  me  Sometimes  when  sur- 
rounded by  my  little  flock,  I  have  scarce  a 
thought  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  room. 
My  attachment  to  them,  I  think,  increases 
daily,  and  I  often  admire  at  the  order  and 
improvement.  I  sometimes  fear  if  I  continue 
long  in  this  employ,  I  shall  acquire  all  the  as- 
suming superiority  of  a  school  mistress  

I  am  weak  and  frail  indeed.  To-day  I  have 
engaged  in  washing.  A.  S.  kindly  supplied 
my  place  at  school  this  afternoon,  and  re- 
leased me  earlier  than  usual  this  morning." 
Again  she  writes  :  "  My  little  engagement  in 
instructing  children  has  certainly  contributed 
to  my  peace  of  mind,  though  discouragements 
have  arisen.  If  more  attention  was  paid  to 
this  important  duty,  what  advantages  would 
arise  to  society  and  to  individuals  !  But  how 
greatly  is  the  tender  mind  neglected,  which 
might  be  cultivated  and  improved  as  a  gar- 
den ;  and  sweet,  though  arduous,  does  the  em- 
ployment feel  at  this  moment.  But  O  !  how 
much  heavier  it  has  been  made  for  me  by 
those  who  should  have  led  me  forward.  Yet 
I  wish  to  cast  the  veil  of  charity  over  them, 
though  the  wounds  then  given  are  not  vet 
healed." 

The  school  established  by  Ann  Parrish 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  city.*  It  was 
a  free  school  for  girls,  and  as  a  novel  under- 
taking was  unpopular.  So,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  the  House  of  Industry.  People 
stood  afar  off,  unwilling  to  countenance  the 
experiment  until  it  was  an  assured  success. 
This  indisposition  to  encourage  new  enter- 
prises was  not  confined  alone  to  the  times  in 
which  Ann  Parrish  lived.  It  is  probably  as 
prevalent  now  as  it  was  then.  In  no  caviling 
spirit,  the  writer  records  his  conviction  that  a 
chronic  fear  of  innovation,  a  morbid  aversion 
to  any  deviation  from  established  usage,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
Friends  as  a  body.  It  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  enlarge  upon  this  theme  here  ami  now, 
but  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  sustained 
incalculable  loss  by  tenaciously  clinging  to 
what  are  sometimes  called  "  the  ancient  land* 


*. Tames  J.  Barclay,  in  an  address  delivers!  some 
years  ago  at  the  opening  of  one  of  our  public 
schools,  alludes  to  Ami  Parrish  as  one  of  the  first 
who  originated  the  free  school  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  " Sunday Sohool  society,"'  Ibuadtdta 
1701  and  incorporated  iu  170t>,  was,  we  heli -ve.  the 
beginning  of  the  public  school  system.  Its  objtot 
was  to  afford  those  who  "could  not  go  to  school  on 
week-days,  an  opportunity  to  lean  to  read  and 
write"  on  First-days  From  1701  to  1800  upwards 
of  2000  scholars  had  been  taught,  and  nearly  $4000 
were  expended  in  their  educatiou. 
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marks/'  without  duly  considering  the  de- 
mands of  the  hour,  he  thinks  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  Hannah 
Hopkins,  Jr.,  Mary  Wheeler,  and  Catharine 
W.  Morris,  interested  themselves  in  the  un- 
dertaking as  teachers.  About  this  time  the 
school  was  removed  "  to  a  room  in  the  1  cor- 
poration school-house,'  on  Fourth  street  below 
Chestnut,"  though  it  is  believed  that  the  chil- 
dren occasionally  met  at  the  House  of  Indus- 
try in  Mickle's  Court.  Ann  Parrish  now  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  more  thoroughly  to 
organize  the  school.  Her  pupils  were  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  and  she  and  her  friends 
"  alternately  engaged  in  the  business  of  in- 
structing them — two  attending  a  week  at  a 
time."  Under  these  circumstances  the  fol- 
lowing rules  were  prepared  : 

"  Rule  1st.  That  the  teachers  endeavor  to 
gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  chil- 
dren, endeavoring  to  instruct  them  in  the  use- 
ful branches  of  learning,  and  requiring  from 
them  a  respectful  bahavior,  and  an  observ- 
ance of  their  instructions. 

"  Rule  2d.  That  a  strict  attention  be  paid  to 
cleanliness,  order  and  harmony. 

"  Rule  3d.  That  some  books  be  introduced 
in  which  amusement  and  instruction  are 
blended,  but  that  such  works  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  vitiate  the  taste  for  useful  reading 
and  give  false  ideas  of  life  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited. The  New  Testament  is  particularly 
to  be  held  in  high  estimation,  as  containing 
an  account  of  the  birth,  life,  sufferings  and 
death,  resurrection  and  glorious  design  of  the 
coming  of  our  blessed  Saviour  into  the  world, 
and  that  such  parts  of  the  record  be  selected, 
as  shall  place  Him  in  the  most  amiable  and 
endearing  point  of  view  to  their  minds. 

"  Rule  4th.  That  no  turbulent-tempered 
child  be  suffered  to  continue  in  the  school. 
If  lenient  measures  shall  fail  to  have  the  de- 
sired effect  upon  her,  she  is  to  be  expelled 
with  as  much  tenderness  and  delicacy  as  the 
circumstances  will  admit,  and  without  favor 
or  distinction. 

"  Rule  5th.  That  the  children  are  to  be- 
have with  kindness  and  affection  to  each 
other,  to  collect  near  the  appointed  time,  and 
take  their  seats  in  order  and  stillness.  They 
are  not  to  converse  during  the  hours  of  study, 
except  on  what  relates  to  the  business,  and 
then  to  speak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  When 
their  employment  is  finished,  they  are  to 
deport  themselves  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school." 

Subsequently,  as  the  number  of  teachers 
and  pupils  increased,  it  was  agreed  "  that  a 
Clerk  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  an- 
nually, at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
the  First  month.    The  Treasurer  is  expected 


to  produce  a  statement  of  her  accounts,  to  be 
minuted  in  the  book  at  the  close  of  each 
year.  Any  person  desirous  of  joining  the  So- 
ciety (if  approbated  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applica- 
tions) is  to  be  proposed  to  the  Society,  and 
if  approved,  she  shall  be  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  add  her  name  to  the  list  of  teachers  ;  j 
and  it  is  recommended  that  at  our  meetings  ' 
nothing  but  what  relates  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. 

About  this  time,  Hannah  Y.  Tompkins 
connected  herself  with  the  school,  and  was- 
chosen  Clerk,  in  which  capacity  she  served : 
acceptably  for  several  years.    At  the  close  of! 
the  year  1799,  the  Society  numbered  eighteen 
members. 

(To  be  continued.)  i 
WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Dr.  Thomas' 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  lately  published. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  do  more ' 
than  allude  to  the  charges  made  by  Macauleyi] 
against  the   character  of  Penn,  as  those 
charges  have  already  been  completely  audi 
unanswerably  refuted,  and  are  now  rejected! 
by  all  candid  and  intelligent  persons  who-i 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  give  them  a  care-- 
ful  examination.    But  another  accusation 
scarcely  less  formidable,  though  somewhat! 
vague,  has  found  supporters  among  men  of  I 
great  intelligence  and  respectability, — name- 
ly, that  the  fact  that  Penn  enjoyed  favor  withi 
James  II.,  and  that  he  continued  at  court! 
after  he  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing- 
the  character  of  that  monarch,  proves  him  to 
have  been  either  lax  in  principle  or  deficient 
in  the  firmness  of  true  virtue.    If  this  reason-t 
ing  be  correct,  then  we  ought  to  applaud  the' 
conduct  of  early  Christian  ascetics,  who  heldi 
that  the  best  mode  of  preserving  one's  souii 
unspotted  and  preparing  it  for  heaven,  waa 
to  abandon  all  intercourse  with  a  corrupt 
world.  But  the  most  virtuous  and  enlighteneci 
men  of  modern  times  have  usually  taught  ai 
very  different  doctrine — that  they  who  with* 
out  partaking  of  its  sins,  mingle  with  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  it,  are  fan 
more  praiseworthy  than  those  who,  leaving  ill 
to  its  fate,  seek  shelter  for  their  feeble  virtuti 
in  inactivity  and  selfish  seclusion.    If  it  shal  | 
be  clearly  shown  that  while  at  court  Pern!1 
was  guilty  of  a  single  act  inconsistent  witrj 
the  character  of  an  honest  man  and  a  truifl 
lover  of  his  country,  we  shall  then  be  prei 
pared  to  abandon  his  defence;  but  if  th» 
whole  charge  against  him  limits  itself  simpb! 
to  this,  that  he  had  favor  and  influence  witl 
a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  monarch,  when  it  i J 
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well  knowD  that  he  often  exerted  that  influ- 
ence successfully  to  restrain  the  injustice  or 
to  soften  the  severity  of  James,  and  when 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  he 
ever,  even  in  a  solitary  instance,  exerted  it  for 
an  unworthy  purpose, — if  this,  we  repeat,  be 
the  whole  extent  of  the  charge  against  him, 
we  cannot  but  regard  such  an  accusation  as 
conferring  on  the  accused  the  highest  honor. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Admiral 
Penn  had  made  a  dying  request  to  the  Duke 
of  York  (afterwards  James  II  ),  that  he  would 
be  a  friend  and  protector  to  his  son.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  James,  who  seems  to  have 
cherished  the  warmest  regard  for  the  admiral, 
not  only  never  forgot  his  friend's  request,  but 
appears  to  have  observed  it  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity.  It  was  but  natural  that 
William  Penn  should  be  sincerely  attached 
to  a  prince  who  had  been  his  father's  friend, 
and  was  to  him  a  generous  and  faithful 
guardian.  He  doubtless  gave  James  far  more 
credit  for  liberality  and  sincerity  than  he  de- 
served. But  his  gratitude  and  affection  to- 
wards a  bigoted,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  un- 
scrupulous prince,  appears  never  for  a  single 
moment  to  have  warped  him  from  the  path 
of  rectitude. 

It  would  have  been  indeed  wonderful  if,  in 
the  violent  party  excitements  of  those  times, 
his  character  had  wholly  escaped  suspicion 
and  calumny.  But  the  various  charges  made 
against  him  are  found  on  examination  to  be 
unsupported  by  a  particle  of  real  evidence. 
To  have  absented  himself  from  court  at  that 
time,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so  much, 
not  only  for  his  persecuted  brethren,  but  for 
all  of  whatever  name  who  suffered  from  un- 
just laws  or  from  the  unjust  suspicions  of  the 
government,  would  have  been  a  most  culpa- 
ble abandonment  of  duty.  Yet  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  thus  absent  himself  has  been  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  ground  of  all  the 
charges  which  the  envious  or  the  misinformed 
have  circulated  against  him.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  Penn  obtained  for  him- 
self and  his  friends  many  favors  from  his 
sovereign,  through  the  medium  of  the  Duke 
of  York  ;  but  after  the  accession  of  James  II., 
his  influence  at  court  became  very  great.  He 
removed  his  residence  to  Holland  House  at 
Kensington.  "  His  influence  with  the  King," 
says  Dixon,  "was  well  knowu,  and  every 
man  with  a  real  grievance  found  in  him  a 
counsellor  and  friend.'"  "If  any  fault,"  says 
the  same  writer  in  another  place,  "  can  be 
found  with  his  conduct,  it  is  that  his  charity 
was  a  little  too  universal,  a  little  too  indis- 
criminate." As  his  sympathies  were  Chiefly 
with  the  liberal  party,  he  had  often  occasion 
to  intercede  for  mercy  or  indulgence  to  those 
who  were  regarded  by  the  King  as  his  most 


determined  enemies.  And  though  lie  often 
failed  in  obtaining  his  request,  he  appears 
never  to  have  omitted  an  opportunity  of  in- 
terceding when  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
of  success.  He  sometimes  excited  the  violent 
anger  of  James  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
friends  of  liberty.  But  nothing  could  deter 
him  from  exercising  that  influence  with  his 
sovereign,  which  he  believed  Providence  had 
given  him  for  the  most  important  ends — the 
promotion  of  justice  and  mercy. 


EXTRACT  FROM  DILLWYN'S  REFLECTIONS. 

As  the  hypotheses  or  systems  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  for  ascertaining  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Messiah  are  various,  some  of  them 
contradictory,  and  none  perhaps  so  clear  as 
to  obviate  all  doubt  and  exception,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  subject  is  too 
deep  for  rational  investigation,  and  unneces- 
sary to  be  comprehended  by  us ;  that  there- 
fore Divine  Wisdom  has  cast  a  veil  over  it, 
impervious  to  the  eagle-eyed  curiosity  of  man, 
and  never  to  be  rent  by  his  most  strenuous 
efforts.  If  this  is  the  case,  would  it  not  be  at 
least  prudent  for  us  in  mutual  condescension 
to  suspend  our  fruitless  endeavors,  leave  every 
one  to  his  own  conceptions  on  the  subject,  and 
try  if  we  may  not  unite  in  adopting  and  con- 
fining ourselves  to  such  doctrines  as  are  un- 
equivocal, easily  understood,  and  cannot  be 
denied, — such  as,  if  strictly  regarded  and 
obeyed,  will  effect  our  salvation  from  sin,  and 
our  restoration  to  the  Divine  favor.  The 
professors  of  Christianity  generally  admit 
that  mankind  are  in  a  lapsed  estate  from  the 
immediate  or  spiritual  government  of  their 
Creator, — that  nothing  short  of  His  own  power 
can  possibly  extricate  them  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  in  which  they  are  involved,  and 
that,  for  this  end,  He  has  graciously  devised 
an  adequate  means,  and  given  them  clear  di- 
rections to  it,  with  instructions  ho\r  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Our  business  then  is  simply 
and  sincerely  to  attend  to  these  directions, — 
to  study  their  signification,  and  consider 
whether  or  not  we  are  disposed  bo  conform  to 
our  convictions  of  their  truth. 


PERSONAL  REPUTATION. 

Of  all  the  duties  we  owe  to  society,  per- 
haps none  is  so  lightly  held  or  bo  imperfectly 
performed,  as  the  care  of  the  reputation  of 
others.  We  hold  life  to  he  :i  sacred  posses- 
sion, and  shrink  from  the  Criminal  who,  from 

malice  or  cupidity,  destroys  it.  Property  II 
protected  by  public  sentiment  do  less  than 

by  law,  and  we  severely  een>ure  all  attempts 

to  defraud  another  of  his  rightful  trains.  3o 

also  any  effort  to  abridge  the  liberty  which 
is  now  acknowledged  as  a  universal  righ 
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meets  condemnation.  But  when  we  approach 
that  most  precious  of  all  possessions,  that 
most  sacred  of  all  rights,  a  man  or  wo- 
man's reputation,  it  is  strange  to  see  how 
lightly  it  is  held,  and  how  seldom  society 
visits  any  deep  displeasure  upon  the  persons 
who  wautonly  injure  their  neighbors  in  this 
respect.  It  is  true  that  where  this  species  of 
injustice  is  attended  with  gross  falsehood  and 
extreme  malice,  it  may  not  meet  with  so 
much  indulgence,  and  may  even  be  amenable 
to  law ;  but  such  are  not  the  cases  that  most 
damage  reputation.  By  their  very  excess, 
they  over-reach  their  mark,  and  only  rebound 
to  their  own  discomfiture.  The  greatest  real 
injury  is  accomplished  in  more  insidious  ways. 
The  discussion  of  others'  faults,  the  exposure 
of  their  weaknesses,  the  imputation  of  unwor- 
thy motives,  the  laugh  raised  at  their  ex- 
pense, the  gesture  of  contempt,  even  the  si- 
lence with  which  their  praises  are  received — 
all  these  are  the  means  by  which  they  are 
robbed  of  the  dearest  of  earthly  possessions, 
a  good  name.  It  may  be  done  with  inten- 
tional malice,  or  with  thoughtless  want  of 
consideration.  The  former  of  course  incurs 
the  greater  guilt,  but  equally  injurious  con- 
sequences follow  from  the  latter.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  comparatively  few  designedly  in- 
jure others  in  their  reputation,  but  large  num- 
bers actually  accomplish  the  same  result 
through  love  of  gossip  ;  the  vanity  of  suggest- 
ing a  new  idea,  and  the  mistaken  though 
prevalent  notion  that  the  presentation  of 
others'  faults  and  foibles  shows  up  their  own 
virtues  in  a  contrasting  light,  and  raises 
them  in  public  esteem.  Sometimes  the  in- 
jury that  is  inflicted  may  not  even  occur  to 
the  mind  at  the  time,  and  the  plea  is  often 
made  that  no  harm  is  meant.  Dr.  Wayland 
asks  pertinently,  "What  then  is  meant?" 
All  should  be  ready  to  answer  this  question. 
Surely  no  worthy  or  benevolent  motives  are 
at  work,  and  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  con- 
sequences entailed  would  sufficiently  convince 
us  how  greatly  we  are  swerving  from  the  path 
of  kindness  and  good  fellowship. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  in  defence  of  this 
practice,  that  no  untrue  word  is  uttered,  that 
the  detractor  confines  himself  to  the  real 
faults  or  weaknesses  that  he  is  bringing  into 
view,  and  by  no  means  invents  or  exaggerates. 
No  one,  however,  has  any  right  to  make  pub- 
lic even  what  is  strictly  true  of  his  neighbor 
to  his  injury.  We  all  know  some  things  of 
ourselves  which,  if  others  knew,  would  lessen 
us  in  their  esteem.  How  carefully  we  con- 
ceal such  knowledge,  never  letting  it  unwit- 
tingly drop  into  the  minds  of  others.  The 
law  of  kindness  demands  an  equal  reticence 
with  regard  to  others'  faults.  Though  our 
knowledge  may  be  accurate,  though  we  may 


guard  against  exaggeration,  yet  we  have  no  'ha 
right  to  disclose  it  if  it  is  calculated  to  abate  Jb 
the  esteem  or  honor  in  which  the  one  of  whom  |" 
we  speak  is  held.  We  can  never  fully  real-  |sa 
ize  the  mischief,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  1  G 
ruin,  that  we  may  thus  thoughtlessly  inflict,  1  H 
by  giving  publicity  to  the  faults  of  others,  it 
Often  it  is  the  turning  point  with  those  who  1 1 
may  be  wavering  between  good  and  evil.  On  \\\ 
discovering  that  their  derelictions  are  matters  J  k 
of  common  talk,  and  that  they  have  lost  the  si 
respect  of  others,  the  next  step  is  a  loss  of 
self-respect,  and  the  downward  road  is  easily  | 
trodden.  p 

There  are  exceptional  cases  where  the  con-  j 
cealment  of  what  is  derogatory  to  the  char-  I 
acter  of  another  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Where  j  li 
the  public  good  demands  the  disclosure  of  -■  ( 
such  knowledge,  we  are  bound  by  a  higher  j 
claim  to  make  such  disclosure.    Where  a   '  \ 
crime  against  the  law  of  the  land  has  been  1  I 
committed,  and  we  alone  know  the  author,  t 
justice  requires  us  to  reveal  it ;  or  where  any  j 
one  is  plotting  an  injury,  we  must,  if  possible,  It 
prevent  it  at  all  hazards.    But  these  cases  1 
are  comparatively  rare,  and  do  not  in  the  ] 
least  affect  the  very  large  majority,  where  no 
such  higher  law  interferes.    A  man  may  en- 
joy a  better  reputation  than  he  deserves,  but 
as  long  as  no  injustice  to  others  is  involved 
we  have  no  right  to  diminish  it. 

The  law  of  reputation  is  not  wholly  nega- 
tive.  If  it  forbids,  it  also  enjoins.  While  it 
claims  our  reticence  in  regard  to  the  faults 
and  follies  of  others,  it  also  claims  our  free 
utterance  to  what  we  know  to  be  worthy  and 
admirable  in  them.  If  this  point  be  gained, 
it  will  do  much  to  correct  the  practice  we 
have  been  condemning.  An  estimable  Friend, 
who  had  once  listened  to  the  eager  and  flip- 
pant detraction  of  one  young  lady  by  another, 
administered  a  fitting  rebuke  in  the  earnest 
question,  "  Canst  thou  not  think  of  something 
good  in  thy  friend,  of  which  thee  can  tell  us  ?" 
All  evil  is  best  counteracted  by  the  actual 
presence  of  its  antipodal  good  ;  and  if  we 
would  overcome  the  habit  of  detraction,  we 
shall  find  no  surer  method  than  by  seeking 
the  good  points  of  those  whom  we  depreciate, 
and  giving  them  the  publicity  we  have  hith- 
erto given  the  evil.  In  this  way  we  shall  ac- 
complish a  double  purpose;  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  in  others,  and  the  development 
of  the  lovely  and  benevolent  parts  of  our 
own  natures,  thus  most  truly  "overcoming 
evil  with  good." — Public  Ledger. 

EXTRACT. 

It  is  said  of  Archbishop  Usher,  about  a 
year  before  his  decease,  that  he  was  impor- 
tuned by  a  friend  to  write  his  apprehensions 
or  views  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  a 
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sanctification  by  Christ.  He  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  made  the  attempt, 
'"but,"  said  he,  "  when  I  came  to  write  of 
sanctification  and  the  new  creature,  which 
God  formeth  by  His  Spirit  in  every  soul  that 
He  doth  truly  regenerate,  I  found  so  little  of 
it  wrought  in  myself,  that  I  could  speak  of 
it  only  as  a  parrot,  by  rote,  and  without  the 
knowledge  aud  understanding  of  what  I  might 
have  expressed,  and  therefore  I  durst  not  pre- 
sume to  enter  any  further  upon  it." 

On  his  friend  appearing  surprised  to  hear 
so  humble  a  confession  from  so  great  and  ex- 
perienced a  Christian,  he  added:  "I  must 
tell  you  we  do  not  understand  what  sanctifi- 
cation and  the  new  creature  are ; — it  is  no 
less  than  for  a  man  to  be  brought  into  an  en- 
tire resignation  of  his  will  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  live  in  the  offering  up  of  his  soul  con- 
tinually in  the  flames  of  Divine  love  as  a  whole 
burnt  offering  to  Christ;  and  how  little  are 
many  of  those  who  profess  Christianity  ex- 
perimentally acquainted  writh  this  word  in 
their  souls  !" 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thy  favor  was  received  by  mail  this  even- 
ing. I  read  it  attentively,  and  the  informa- 
tion contained  has  given  rise  to  a  train  of 
ideas  and  feelings,  some  of  which  I  will  try 
to  put  on  paper.  I  had  heard  of  your  return 
to  the  city,  but  not  of  the  occasion,  particular- 
ly as  relates  to  's  illness.    Dear  fel- 

dow,  I  feel  for  him.  But  are  not  afflictions 
angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love  ?"  If  so 
'considered  and  accepted,  he  has  been  "  tak- 
jing  lessons  "  in  Heaven's  school.  May  they 
be  indelibly  impressed  on  a  mind  submissive 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  I  now  recollect  John 
I  Woolman's  views  of  such  visitations,  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  a  Friend.    I  will  not  repeat, 

jbut  refer  to  them.   's  case  demands 

ithe  sympathy  of  his  friends.  "  For  human 
*weal  Heaven  husbands  all  events ;"  so  says 
Edward  Young.  I  have  often  wisiied  that  we 
[all  were  so  wise  or  willing  to  learn,  as  to 
"husband  all  events"  for  our  own  improve- 
ment and  advancement  in  heavenly  goodness. 
My  reflections  upon  thy  prospect  settle 
'into  much  calmness,  and  1  may  say,  Go  in 
ithe  littleness  ;  and,  to  use  James  Simpson's 
fhrase,  "as  little  as  a  snow  bird,"  saluting 
no  man  by  the  way.  So  may  thy  attention 
hv  kept  singly  to  the  true  (initio,  whether  in 
abounding  or  silent  suffering  with  the  Seed. 
I  feel  satisfied,  and  think  I  unite  with  thy 


prospect  of  attending  the  "  little  select  pre- 
parative meetings." 

Some  have  been  striving  and  making  haste 
to  be  rich,  and  are  now  stopped  in  their 
career.  Perhaps  the  voice  of  Divine  Wisdom 
may  teach  us  to  watch  over  our  part  of  the 
great  family  of  mankind,  the  members  of  our 
Society,  and  extend  care  towards  them  ;  for, 
however,  some  may  have  thought  there  was 
liberty  to  appear  rich  and  full,  and  con- 
form to  the  world's  expensive  customs  in 
accommodating  the  tabernacle.  It  may  now 
be  seen  that  simplicity,  moderation  and 
plainness,  are  most  rational  and  consist 
ent.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  that  our  women  Friends 
would  get  under  the  weight  of  this  Christian 
testimony  in  their  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
in  their  religious  labors  for  right  order  and 
reformation  in  families  and  in  the  church. 
Unless  the  women  moderate  their  desires  and 
wants,  and  keep  them  under  Christian  re- 
straint and  regulation,  men  will  toil,  contrive, 
labor  and  grasp  after  the  means  to  gratify 
their  wants  and  wishes  in  expensive  living. 
Even  our  plain  Society  (or  what  ought  to  be 
so)  by  following  the  current  of  custom  in  what 
is  called  moderation,  requires  much  more 
wealth  to  support  the  present  ways  of  life 
than  would  be  needful  if  the  simplicity  of 
Truth  dictated  and  bounded  our  desires.  I 
am,  however,  thankful  for  some  of  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  late  and  present  stagnation 
of  business,  and  of  money  concerns,  for  it  sets 
some  people  to  thinking ;  and  if  the  language 
of  mercantile  men  has  been  confounded,  ami 
they,  with  thousands  connected  with  them, 
should  be  scattered  abroad  on  the  face  of  {In- 
earth, so  as  to  leave  off  that  disposition  that 
has  been  saying,  Go  to,  let  us  go  into  such 
and  such  a  city,  such  business  or  speculation, 
I  hope  something  will  be  gained  that  may 
moderate  their  desires. 

Has  there  not  been  too  much  of  a  disposi- 
tion, even  among  Friends,  in  modern  times, 
to  leave  Providence  out  of  their  account  in 
speaking  and  thinking  of  the  concerns  of 
this  life?  Reason  has  been  thought,  at  least 
by  many,  sufficient  to  govern  men  in  this 
world's  affairs.  Yet  even  now  how  short  is 
this  boasted  reason  to  control  the  element-. 
People  wanted  rain  two  weeks  ago  ;  now  rain 
has  come,  and  now  they  want  it  to  stop  ;  too 
much  already,  if  their  reason  is  to  determine 
the  quantity,  Put  when  a  well  disciplined 
mind,  in  humility,  looks  through  all  and  in 
all,  to  the  movings  of  the  great  first  Cause, 
and  the  continual  Upholder  and  supporter  of 
all  his  works,  it  learns  in  everything  "  to  give 
thanks."  Are  not  mankind  as  much  defici- 
ent in  the  feelings  of  gratitude  to  t he  Giver" 
Hence,  the  gift  becomes  the  idol,  and  wo 
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claim  it  as  our  own — estimate  it  as  acquired 
by  ourselves,  and  feel  an  attachment  to  it, 
as  our  chief  good. 

Oh  !  that  Friends  may  become  more  and 
more  willing  to  be  gathered  from  the  cumber- 
ing things  of  this  world,  and  be  so  weaned 
from  the  popularity,  love  and  friendship  there- 
of, that  they  may  be  employed  as  laborers  in 
the  harvest  that  is  plenteous  .But  thanks  be 
to  the  great  Shepherd,  He  has  yet  a  flock  of 
little  ones  who  prefer  Jerusalem  to  their  chief 
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Articles  are  sometimes  sent  us  in  ^erse, 
which  have  a  value  to  those  sending  perhaps 
from  the  youth  of  the  writer,  or  from  other 
reasons, — the  use  of  which  would  lower  the 
tone  of  our  poetry  columns.  We  must  again 
remind  our  readers  that  we  do  not  return 
articles  that  are  rejected. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  appeal  of 
"  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association"  in  an- 
other column. 

Several  years  ago  the  Treasurer  of  this  As- 
sociation made  frequent  acknowledgments 
through  these  columns,  of  money  received  for 
this  laudable  object ;  and  by  the  pecuniary 
aid  thus  rendered,  hundreds  of  colored 
children  received  an  education  to  qualify 
them  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  life  in  the 
new  relation  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
Satisfactory  reports  continue  to  be  received 
as  to  the  desire  of  the  people  to  continue  the 
schools,  and  as  to  the  progress  of  the  children. 
In  some  cases,  they  have  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school,  in  others,  they  have  paid 
part,  while  some  have  been  so  unfavorably 
situated  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  much,  if  any- 
thing, toward  what  they  generally  feel  to  be 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  their  children. 

We  understand  there  are  fifteen  schools  in 
active  operation,  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
there  are  those  who  still  feel  the  obligation 
to  aid  this  people  in  their  laudable  efforts  at 
improvement,  and  furnish  the  ni3ans  to  the 
Association  to  maintain  a  little  longer  the 
schools  under  their  care. 

Erratum. — In  the  sermon  by  Jesse  Kersey,  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number,  the  date  of  delivery 
should  have  been  Fourth  month  10th,  1836. 


MARRIED. 

FURNAS— TRUMAN. — On  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  First  mouth,  1871,  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  M. 
Truman,  and  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  Davis  Furnas,  of 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  to  Sarah  S.  Truman,  daughter 
of  Jos.  M.  Truman,  of  Philadelphia. 


DIED. 

AMOSS.— On  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  at 
his  residence  near  Fallston,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  of 
paralysis  of  the  brain,  William  Lee  Amoss,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  life-long  member  of  Little 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  His  honest,  upright  and 
straightforward  course  through  a  long  life,  endeared 
him  to  a  very  large  circle  of  friends.  His  example 
in  these  respects  was  well  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  William  Amoss,  the  founder  of 
Little  Falls  Meeting,  and  the  Christian  example  set 
by  that  worthy  Friend  has  been  cherished,  as  the 
greatest  legacy  that  could  be  bequeathed  to  him, 
and  doubtless  had  an  influence  on  the  life  of  our 
dear  departed  friend. 

WRIGHT.— On  the  20th  of  Eighth  month,  1870, 
David  Wright,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  among  the 
first  settlers  at  Whitewater,  Wayne  County,  Iowa. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  he,  then  being  a  young 
man,  suffered  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  pay 
military  demands.  At  the  time  of  the  division 
among  Friends,  he  declined  to  have  his  name  en- 
tered on  our  record.  A  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  said  he  felt  best  satisfied  to  die  a  member  of  our 
Society,  and  was  received  by  Whitewater  Monthly 
Meeting. 

JONES.— In  Philadelphia,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th  of  First  month,  1871,  Frances  L.,  wife  of  Wm. 
D.  Jones,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Lloyd, 
in  her  68th  year. 


FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

On  Third-day  evening,  2d  mo.  7th,  1871,  "  Notes 
of  a  Tour  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,"  by  Thomas 
Foulke,  of  New  York.  On  the  succeeding  Third- 
day  evening,  "  The  Grleaner  "  will  be  read. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS  IN  SECOND  MONTH. 

2d  mo.  5.  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
"  Concord,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  12.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 
"    19.  Orange,  N.  J.,  10J  A.M. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  15th  and  Race  Sts.,  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  at  7£  o'clock. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


friends'  library. 
Committee  of  Management  will  meet  in  Library 
Room  (Race  St.),  Fourth-day  evening,  2i  mo.  8, 
at  8  o'clock.  J-  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


APPEAL  OF  FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

As  there  has  been  but  little  response  to  our  An- 
nual Report,  latelv  sent  out,  we  present  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received,  showing  the  good  ac- 
complished by  the  small  donations  made  to  different 
schools : 

"  We  have  the  Gum  Spriog  School  open,  with  a 
good  teacher  and  nice  set  of  children,  37  in  num- 
ber ;  but  have  no  desks.  The  books  and  draft  for 
fifty  dollars  came  to  hand." 
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"Your  fund,  without  which  we  could  not  have 
started  the  schools,  is  doing  a  good  work.  Money 
is  very  scarce  with  the  people,  and  they  feel  a  re- 
luctance to  send  when  they  do  not  know  where  the 
pay  is  to  come  from  ;  but  they  now  send  freely,  and 
are  very  attentive.    Both  schools  are  increasing." 

One  teacher,  to  whom  we  promised  a  small  sum, 
writes  to  the  Association  : 

"  The  money  you  sent  is  all  I  have  received  ;  and 
I  find  that  I  can  depend  only  on  Friends  for  aid." 

Another  writes : 

• '  There  are  several  places  at  which  schools  are 
wanted,  if  you  would  only  aid  for  two  or  three 
months." 

Are  Friends  willing  to  continue  the  work  by  for- 
warding to  the  Treasurer  ?       Henry  M.  Laing, 
Philada.,  1st  mo.,  1871.  30  N.  Third  St. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
FUNERALS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Intelligencer  the 
writer  gave  some  of  the  views  of  others  as 
coinciding  with  his  own,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Weddings,"  &c. 

The  pomp  and  show  so  often  witnessed  at 
iunerals  is  truly  sorrowful,  and  even  more  to 
be  regretted  than  the  extravagance  some- 
times attendant  on  weddings.  Concerned 
Friends  have  always  had  a  testimony  to  bear 
^against  this,  and  as  a  general  thing,  have 
probably  been  favored  to  live  up  to  it  quite 
las  closely  as  to  any  other  they  have  felt  called 
:upon  to  bear  before  the  world. 

And  yet,  even  amongst  us,  innovations 
have  been  gradually  creeping  in — little  by 
little  some  of  our  members  have  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  our  predecessors. 
After  the  loss  of  a  near  relative  by  death, 
ian  entire  dress  of  black,  wanting  only  the 
extreme  insignia  of  "mourning,"  but  so 
imarked  as  to  elicit  remarks  of  surprise  from 
persons  in  no  wise  affiliated  with  Friends,  is 
worn  for  many  months — in  some  cases,  the 
plain  one-horse  hearse  is  discarded  and  a 
fashionable  one  brought  into  use,  the  nodd- 
ling plumes  omitted,  it  is  true,  but  as  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen,  the  festooned  cur- 
tains of  black  with  their  white  stars  remain 
)n  the  inside,  resting  against  the  plate  glass. 

In  one  instance  (and  possibly  in  others,) 
.vere  the  remains  of  a  plain,  aged  Friend  thus 
ionveyed  to  their  last  resting  place,  while 
)ne  or  more  cases  might  be  cited  where  the 
coffin  has  been  covered  with  black  cloth, 
feith  silver  plated  handles. 

The  writer  is  no  enemy  to  progress,  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  yield  in  all  things  harmless, 
o  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
'vould  not  travel  in  the  beaten  track  of  our 
mcestors  simply  because  it  was  theirs,  and 
-vould  have,  if  possible,  the  individual  eon- 
{  iction  of  right  for  every  action  ;  and  yet  he 
hinks  it  requires  care,  lest  we  inadvertently 
liverge  too  far,  not  from  the  beaten  but  from 
he  right  track. 


It  is  with  this  feeKng  that  allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  hearse  now  belonging  to  Friends 
in  this  city  ;  and  while,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
individually  concerned,  there  is  but  little 
to  object  to,  it  is  well  known  there  are 
those  who  refuse  to  use  it  on  account  of  its 
singularity.  Desiring  there  should  exist  no 
just  ground  for  complaint,  he  would  query 
whether  a  more  modern  one  might  not  be  sub- 
stituted, that  would  not  encroach  ou  true 
simplicity,  and  that  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be  entirely  unobjectionable. 

The  "  outside  world,"  a3  we  sometimes  term 
those  not  of  our  fold,  has  also  had  its  concern 
on  this  subject,  as  publicly  expressed  from 
time  to  time  by  various  individuals.  Al- 
though it  has  already  been  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  again  a  portion  of  the  instructions 
of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  as  contained  in 
his  will,  viz.: 

"  I  emphatically  direct  that  I  be  buried  in 
an  inexpensive,  unostentatious  and  strictly 
private  manner;  that  no  public  announcement 
be  made  of  the  time  or  place  of  my  burial ; 
that  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  three  plain 
mourning  coaches  be  employed,  and  that 
those  who  attend  my  funeral  wear  no  scarf, 
cloak,  black  bow,  long  hat-band,  or  other 
such  revolting  absurdity." 

And  to  add  an  extract  from  a  recent  Eng- 
lish paper,  in  the  comments  on  which  occurs 
the  following  prediction  : 

"  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr. 
Dickens  have  all  set  an  example  which  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant  will  do  well  to  follow,  of 
simplicity  in  their  funerals.  The  day  will 
come  when  we.  or  rather  our  descendants, 
will  wonder  that  undertakers  were  ever  per- 
mitted to  trade  upon  our  sorrows  in  the  pres- 
ent disgraceful  fashion.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  when  the  head  of  a  family  dies,  every 
sixpence  is  of  value,  and  nothing  more  la- 
mentable can  be  conceived  than  that  the 
hard  earned  savings  intended  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  a  wile  and  children  should 
be  squandered  on  black  kid  gloves  and  silk 
hat-bands." 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  public  mind 
is  awaking  to  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  following  extracts  are  given  from  an 
editorial  published  some  time  Bince  in  one  of 
the  leading  papers  of  this  city,  under  the 
caption  of  "  buu>  nil  FoUiet" 

"There  have  been  some  important  reforms 
in  the  management  of  funerals  within  the 

past,  twenty-live  or  t hirty  years,  and  meantime 
some  abuses  have  Crept  into  the  customs  that 
are  in  vogue  upon  these  sorrowful  occasions. 
The  brunch  of  t ho  Irish  "  waking"  system, 
which  Med  to  be  known  as  "sitting  lip  with 
the  corpse,"  has  been  discontinued,  and  tin- 
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ice-box  and  the  darkened  chamber  perform 
the  duties  that  used  to  be  imposed  upon 
wearied  friends  in  foolish  and  useless  night- 
long watches.  Clergymen  have  also  learned 
moderation  in  the  length  and  character  of 
grave-side  sermons,  and  almost  every  adult 
will  think  with  a  shudder  of  long,  prosy  and 
thoughtless  addresses  where  nearly  every 
word  probed  anew  the  fresh  wounds  that  had 
torn  the  bosoms  of  weeping  mourners.  These 
injudicious  clergymen  took  no  thought  of 
weather  or  of  soil  in  their  prolix  preachings, 
and  it  was  all  the  same,  so  far  as  their  tedi- 
ousness  was  concerned,  if  a  broken-hearted 
widow  and  orphans  stood  fainting  under  a 
July  sun,  or  whether  they  shivered  knee  deep 
in  snow.  This  system,  in  a  great  measure, 
has  been  broken  up,  and  religious  services  in 
the  church  or  at  the  house  of  mourning  take 
the  place  of  graveyard  discourses.  There 
have  been  great  reforms  in  this  respect,  and 
there  is  abundant  room  for  farther  improve- 
ment. Frequent  efforts  have  been  made  to 
discourage  the  expensive  displays  at  funerals 
that  arise  sometimes  from  a  feeling  of  earnest 
affection  for  the  departed,  sometimes  in  a 
spirit  of  ostentation,  and  yet  again  from  a 
blending  of  both  feelings.  Long  strings  of 
carriages  which  in  these  days  of  extra-mural 
interments  form  a  heavy  item  of  expense ; 
coffins  covered  and  lined  with  the  finest  and 
most  costly  material,  and  all  the  other  fune- 
ral arrangements  on  a  scale  of  equal  extrav- 
agance. 

"  If  these  expensive  details  fell  alone  upon 
the  rich  the  evil  would  not  be  so  great.  But 
usually  funerals  in  wealthy  families  are  con- 
ducted with  comparative  simplicity  and  in- 
expensiveness ;  while  the  same  spirit  that 
dictates  the  tacking  on  of  rhyming  doggerel 
to  the  newspaper  announcement  of  a  death, 
prompts  a  display  at  the  funeral  which  does 
more  credit  to  the  affection  of  survivors  for 
the  departed  than  to  their  good  taste  or  pru- 
dence. Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to 
refined  delicacy  than  a  long  string  of  car- 
riages following  a  hearse,  with  their  heartless 
or  careless  occupants  chatting  briskly  upon 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  in  hollow  mockery  of 
the  solemnity  due  to  the  occasion. 

"  Some  general  rules  might  profitably  be 
laid  down  in  respect  to  the  management  of 
funerals.  In  the  first  place  no  portion  of 
the  arrangements  should  be  more  expensive 
than  a  reasonable  prudence  would  justify. 
The  religious  services  at  the  grave  should 
not  exceed  five  minutes ;  only  male  adults 
should  accompany  the  remains  to  the  ceme- 
tery, and  in  the  course  of  ordinary  private 
funerals,  only  relatives  and  near  personal 
friends  should  follow  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased to  its  final  resting-place.  Other  friends 


who  desire  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed,  or  to  gaze  upon  the  familiar 
features  that  have  been  stilled  in  death,  are 
afforded  ample  opportunities  in  the  present 
custom  of  holding  religious  services  at  the 
house  prior  to  the  starting  of  the  funeral." 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.,  1871. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ARYAN,  SEMITIC,  CAUCASIAN. 

We  have  often  been  asked  the  meaning  of 
the  words  Aryan,  Semitic,  Caucasian,  etc, — 
terms  used  in  the  comparatively  new  science 
of  Ethnology.  The  word  Aryan  has  come 
into  popular  use  only  within  a  very  few  years. 
We  can  well  remember  when  it  was  wholly 
unknown,  even  to  the  learned.  The  noun 
Arya,  from  which  the  adjective  Aryan*  is  de- 
rived, is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  was  used  to 
designate  the  Sanscrit-speaking  people  of  In- 
dia, whose  ancestors  came  across  the  river 
Indus  from  Central  Asia  probably  between 
1500  and  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  three  higher  castes  of  the  Hindoos  are 
comprehended  under  the  general  term  of 
Aryas,  the  lowest  (the  Soodras  or  common 
laborers)  belonging  to  another  race.  Arya 
is  supposed  to  have  originally  signified  "  Agri- 
culturist," at  a  time  when  the  most  respecta- 
ble portion  of  the  people  of  Central  Asia  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  employments,  keeping 
herds  of  cattle,  etc.,  and  hence  came  after- 
wards to  mean  4<  respectable  "  or  "  honorable." 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Sanscrit  duhitri 
or  duhitr,  signifying  originally  a  "  milker  " 
or  "  miik-maid,"  became  the  root  of  the  word 
"  daughter  "  in  several  of  the  so  called  Aryan 
languages  (including  the  Greek,  Russian, 
English,  German,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swed- 
ish), because  in  the  earliest  times  milking 
cows,  goats,  etc.,  was  the  common  or  chief 
occupation  of  girls  (or  daughters). 

The  Aryas  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  it  is  said  that  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the 
Persians  could  understand  and  make  them- 
selves understood  by  the  light-complexioned 
people  of  India,  without  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter. Professor  Bopp,  of  Berlin,  in  his 
"  Comparative  Grammar,"  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  languages  of  Europe  are  closely 
related  to  the  Sanscrit,  or,  to  adopt  the  words 
of  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  of  Oxford,  he 
"  may  be  considered  to  have  established  be- 
vond  reasonable  question;  a  near  relationship 
between  the  languages  of  nations  separated 

*  Pronounced  aliv'yan  or  ah 're- an  ;  the  a  in  the 
first  syllable  must  not  be  sounded  as  in  parent^ 
otherwise  it  might  be  confounded  with  Arian,  de- 
noting a  famous  sect  or  form  of  belief  among  the 
early  Christians. 
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by  the  intervention  of  centuries  and  the  dis- 
tance of  half  the  globe,  by  differences  of 
physical  formation  and  social  institutions — 
between  the  forms  of  speech  current  among 
the  dark-complexioned  natives  of  India  and 
the  fair  skinned  races  of  ancient  and  modern 
Europe  ; — a  relationship  of  which  no  suspi- 
cion existed  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  has 
been  satisfactorily  established  only  within  a 
recent  period."  (See  preface  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Bopp's  "Comparative  Grammar," 
London,  1845.) 

An  important  question  naturally  arises : 
"  Does  a  relationship  between  the  languages 
of  different  nations  prove  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  nations  themselves?"    We  answer 
without  hesitation  that  we  think  it  does,  if  the 
relationship  between  the  languages  has  been 
shown  to  be  of  the  most  intimate  and  radical 
kind.     There  are  in  all  languages  certain 
words  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
merely  arbitrary  and  inanimate  signs;  they 
*are  rather  the  living  offspring  of  a  nation's 
heart   and    brain  :   such,  for   example,  as 
mother,  father,  brother,  son,  daughter,  besides 
many  others.    These  words  may  be  gradually 
changed  or  corrupted  with  the  lapse  of  ages, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  earthly  king, 
however  mighty  or  despotic,  or  of  any  legis- 
lature, to  induce  a  people  to  lay  aside  words 
which  are  so  inwrought  into  their  very  hearts, 
so  interwoven  with  their  deepest  and  tenderest 
affections,  and  to  take  utter  strangers,  "  love- 
iess,  joyless,  un endeared,"  in    their  place. 
And  when  we  find  such  words  to  be  essentially 
bhe  same  in  several  different  languages,  we 
?an  be  sure  that  they  have  not  been  intro- 
duced by  foreign  conquerors,  or  fastened  on  a 
ionquered  people  against  their  will.  Even 
he  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Persia, — one  of 
he  most  thorough  conquests  recorded  in  his- 
ory, — though  it  completely  changed  the  re- 
igion  of  that  country,  aad  introduced  a 
otally  different  system  of  writing  and  a  mul- 
itude  of  Arabic  words  and  phrases  (more 
mrticularly  such  as  relate  to  religion,  morals, 
.nd  law),  utterly  failed  to  displace  such  words 
is  "mother"  (in  Persian  mctder),  "father" 
pader),  "brother"  (brdder),  "daughter" 
dukhter),  etc. 
I   All  those  nations  whose  relationship  has 
>een  proved  "  beyond  reasonable  question  " 
Ify  a  careful  comparison  of  their  languages, 
Sjire  culled  the  Indo  European  (and  sometimes, 
ut  less  correctly,  the  Indo-Germanic)  family 
i  f  nations.    Their  ancestors,  we  have  every 
eason  to  believe  on  purely  scientific  grounds, 
'ere  originally  one  people,  and  therefore 
\ryan,  as  a  convenient  general  terra  to  do 
ote  the  race,  has  been  applied  not.  merely  to 
I  ie  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hindoos  and  to 
icir  nearest  of  kin,  the  ancient  Persians,  but 


to  the  whole  of  this  extensive  family,  whose 
forefathers  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
once  inhabited  Central  Asia,  whence  they 
migrated  in  search  of  fresh  pastures  and  more 
"  elbow-room,"  some  of  them  going  southward 
to  India,  some  northward  or  north-westward 
to  Russia,  and  others  westward  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe.  Hence  Whittier,  in  his  recent 
poem  of  "  Miriam,"  speaks  of  "  our  Aryan 
sires."    He  says  : 

"  The  angels  to  our  Aryan  sires 
Talked  by  the  earliest  household  fires." 

The  term  Semitic  is  only  another  form  of 
Shemitic,  that  is,  "  descended  from  Shem,"  or 
"  pertaining  to  his  descendants."  Accordingly 
we  speak  of  the  "  Semitic  "  nations,  under 
which  phrase  we  include  the  Assyrians,  Ara- 
bians, Israelites,  etc  The  principal  Semitic 
languages  are  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  to 
which  we  may  perhaps  add  the  Syriac,  the 
Phoenician,  and  some  of  the  Abyssinian  dia- 
lects ;  but  the  three  languages  last  named 
would  appear  to  be  much  modified  by  the 
admixture  of  other  linguistic  elements.  The 
Semitic  languages  are  distinguished  by  some 
striking  peculiarities  from  all  other  known 
tongues,  but  here  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  particular  consideration  of  such  sub- 
jects. The  principal  Semitic  languages  are 
read  from  right  to  left  (not  from  left  to  right, 
as  we  read),  so  that  the  Arabs  and  most  other 
nations  of  this  class  begin  to  read  a  book  on 
what  to  us  seems  to  be  its  last  page,  and  turn- 
ing the  leaves  over  one  after  another,  thus 
end  at  length  on  what  to  us  would  seem  the 
title-page. 

The  term  Caucasian  has  been  extensively 
used  to  denote  the  white  races  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  Circassians  and  Georgians  liv- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  have  been 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and 
suggested  the  name.  But  the  term  is  ob- 
jectionable, as  confounding  under  one  name 
nations  (such,  for  example,  as  the  Arabs  an  1 
Persians)  who  have  at  best  but  a  very  remote 
relationship,  while  it,  has  sometimes  led  to  a 
still  greater  error — that  of  entirely  separating 
on  trivial  and  superficial  grounds  nations  wh  i 
are  unquestionably  closely  related,  BUCD  a- 
the  dark-complexioned  Hindoos  and  the  light- 
complexioned  Germans  an  1  Danes.  I:  is  a* 
if  a  botanist,  instead  of  classifying  fruits  ac- 
cording to  their  internal  structure  and  essen- 
tial nature,  should  divide  them  into  olasses 
according  to  their  color,  putting  the  yell<>w 
fruits  into  one  division,  the  red  into  another, 
and  so  on. 

It  may  not  be  in  proper  to  add  that  while 
the  comparative  study  of  languages  g  n»s  t 
establish  in  the  most  satisfact  ory  manner  a 
direct  relationship  among  the  different  m  "li- 
bers of  the  Indo-European  family  of  nations. 
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we  are  not  to  infer  that  there  is  no  relation- 
ship between  them  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  globe.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  such  re- 
lationship has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
proved  on  scientific  grounds,  though  some  of 
the  most  eminent  philologists  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  evidence  furnished 
by  language  (apart  from  any  arguments  de- 
rived from  the  Scriptures,  or  from 'the  physi 
cal  structure  or  moral  attributes  of  man), 
tending  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that 
such  a  relationship  exists  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe.  °  H. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will 

That  hurries  to  and  fro, 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do, 

Or  secret  thing  to  know  ; 
I  would  be  treated  as  a  child, 

And  guided  where  to  go. 
Wherever  in  the  world  I  am, 

In  whatsoever  state, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate  ; 
And  a  work  of  lowly  love  to  do 

For  the  Lord  on  whom  I  wait. 

TO    THE    PHILADELPHIA    INDIAN  AID 
ASSOCIATION. 

Nohaet,  12th  mo.  7th,  1870. 

Dear  friends. — Your  large  invoice  of  goods 
passed  through  White  Cloud  on  the  3d  inst. 
We  happened  to  be  in  town  at  the  time, 
hastened  home  and  in  the  evening  opened  the 
boxes,  unpacked  and  unpacked,  and  ex- 
claimed again  and  again  at  the  generosity  of 
Friends  in  so  many  different  localities.  With 
glad,  full  hearts,  did  we  assort  and  lay  out 
blankets,  warm  skirts,  sacks,  shirts,  stock- 
ings, &c,  for  the  aged,  sick  and  blind  and 
our  nineteen  orphan  children.  Oh,  those  nice 
blankets  !  It  has  been  one  of  our  greatest 
trials  here  to  know  that  old  people,  mother- 
less children,  and  even  the  sick,  suffered  for 
want  of  sufficient  covering  at  night.  Last 
winter,  we  purchased  a  few  cheap  blankets 
from  our  sick  fund,  for  some  of  the  very,  veiy 
needy,  but  could  not  do  much. 

Albert  Green  was  here  on  his  way  to 
Omaha  when  the  letters  came,  in  regard  to 
the  division  of  the  blankets,  coats,  skirts,  &c, 
&c,  and  as  he  could  not  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  them,  we  settled  upon  the  division. 
Of  the  clothing,  we  take  only  a  small  share, 
but  concluded  as  the  Otoes  go  on  the  hunt, 
and  will  be  better  supplied  than  ours  who  do 
not  hunt,  we  would  take  a  large  share  of  the 
blankets  ;  not  because  the  Otoes  do  not  need 
them,  but  the  Iowas  needed  them  more.  We 
made  this  arrangement  amicably,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  best  judgment,  and  hope  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  you. 

Next  came  the  distribution.  Oh  !  that  you 
could  have  been  here ;  but  you  may  imagine 


how  the  goods  lay  round  in  piles ;  office-tables, 
chairs,  and  those  of  the  adjoining  room  were  . 
covered.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  seen  the 
load  come ;  that  was  quite  sufficient  to  bring  a 
crowd  next  morning,  and  our  Sabbath  exer- 
cises consisted  in  distributing  this  noble  dona- 
tion from  Philadelphia,  Moorestown  and 
Camden,  N.  J.,  London  Grove,  Chester  Co., 
&c. 

Of  woven  sacks,  we  had  enough  to  give 
every  Iowa  woman  one.    The  flannel  skirts 
did  not  reach  round  ;  the  stockings  gave  the 
school  children,  nearly  all,  one  pair  each. 
We  divided  the  pairs  of  blankets  and  first 
gave  each  orphan  boy  and  girl  one,  then  to  i 
the  oldest  women  and  sick,  and  one  to  am 
old  man  who  has  no  wife  or  home,  but  lives  | 
round  wherever  he  can.    They  were  given  r 
with  positive  instructions  to  each,  that  they  ; 
are  only  to  be  used  at  night  and  not  to  be 
seen  on  any  of  them  in  the  daytime.    I  will  !i 
not  particularize  about  other  things,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  all  the  articles  sent  are  good  i| 
and  useful.    Any  not  needed  now  will  be  I 
packed  away  for  future  wants,  as  we  only  I 
give  what  is  positively  necessary  at  one  time. 
Yesterday  was  a  repetition  of  First-day,  to 
complete  the  distribution,  and  in  the  evening; 
we  held  a  council.    There  was  much  satis- 
faction expressed  at  their  present  condition 
and  prospects.    On  bidding  me  "  far  j well  "1 
(as  I  expect  to  start  for  Philadelphia  to- 
morrow), two  of  the  Chiefs  wished  me  a  safe' 
journey,  and  said,  "  I  should  tell  those  goodl 
friends  of  theirs  in  Philadelphia  that  they; 
are  glad  to  receive  those  nice  presents,  and  I 
are  very  thankful  and  will  always  remember* 
them.    Hoped  I  would  find  my  friends  well,  , 
have  a  good  visit,  and  return  home  in  goodl 
health."    Now  who  could  have  done  better i 
than  this  ?   We  thought  they  made  very  neati 
little  speeches.      We  have  been  surprised  I 
sometimes  at  their  knowledge  and  observance^ 
of  certain  little  forms  and  rules  of  etiquette, ; 
and  remarked  this  on  one  occasion  to  an  old  I 
agent.    He  replied,  "  Why,  Indian  Chiefs • 
have  been  in  good  society  in  Washington, 
have  been  received  and  treated  as  honored :  i 
guests  by  those  holding  high  positions,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  best  private  citizens,  and  they  , 
pride  themselves  upon  this."    Pride  of  place, 
rank,  and  class  is  acknowledged  among  In-i; 
dians  as  elsewhere. 

To  return  to  the  clothing  of  our  people. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  school  children, 
one  and  all,  are  comfortably  and   nicely  | 
clothed.    Indeed,  a  teacher  of  a  public  school  I 
near  bv,  told  me  she  only  wished  her  children 
were  all  as  well  dressed  and  came  as  clean.  I 
Do  you  not  think  this  is  a  comfort  to  me,  re- 1 
mernbering  how  we  found  them?    Truly  do | 
I  hope  that  all  of  you,  and  others  everywhere! 
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who  have  made  this  thing  possible,  will  have  I 
your  reward,  and  the  satisfaction  such  work  | 
brings. 

Our  women,  too,  are  quite  comfortably 
fixed  up,  though  I  would  be  glad  to  ha\e  a 
few  more  flannel  skirts  and  warm  stockings ; 
the  men  have  all  had  shirts  given  them,  and 
many  have  the  part  worn  coats,  pants  and 
vests  in  wear.  The  new  coats  have  not  yet 
been  opened — will  wait  until  Albert  comes 
next  week  for  his  boxes.  Would  it  be  too 
much  for  me  to  ask  for  some  more  scraps 
for  patchwork — the  giris  are  so  anxious  to 
finish  their  quilts,  and  I  think  it  good  for 
them  to  come  here  and  sew. 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon  in  Philadelphia,  I 
am,  with  love,  Your  friend, 

Maky  B.  Lightfoot. 


REMEMBER,  BOYS  MAKE  MEN. 
BY  MART  E.  TUCKER. 

When  you  see  a  ragged  urchin 

Standing  wistful  in  the  street, 
With  torn  hat  and  kneeless  trowsers, 

Dirty  face  and  hare  red  feet, 
Pass  not  by  the  child  unheeding  ; 

Smile  upon  him.    Mark  me,  when 
He  is  grown  he'll  not  forget  it  ; 

For  remember,  boys  make  men. 

When  the  buoyant  youthful  spirits 

Overflow  in  boyish  freak, 
Chide  your  child  in  gentle  accents, 

Do  not  in  your  anger  speak  ; 
You  must  sow  in  youthful  bosoms 

Seeds  of  tender  mercy  ;  then 
Plants  will  grow  and  bear  good  fruitage 

When  the  erring  boys  are  men. 

Have  you  never  seen  a  grandsire, 

With  his  eyes  aglow  with  joy, 
Bring  to  mind  some  act  of  kindness — 

Something  said  to  him,  a  boy? 
Or  relate  some  slight  or  coldness, 

With  a  brow  all  clouded,  when 
He  said  they  were  too  thoughtless 

To  remember  boys  made  men. 

Let  us  try  to  add  some  pleasure 

To  the  life  of  every  boy  ; 
For  each  child  needs  tender  interest 

In  its  sorrow  and  its  joy. 
Call  your  boys  home  by  its  brightness  ; 

They  avoid  a  gloomy  den, 
And  they  seek  for  comfort  elsewhere  ; 

And  remember,  boys  make  men. 

Delaware  County  Republican. 


"  GROW  NOT  OLD." 
BY  LOUISA  J.  HALL. 

Never,  my  heart,  wilt  thou  grow  old  1 
My  hair  is  white,  my  blood  runs  cold, 
And  one  by  one  my  powers  depart, 
And  youth  sits  smiling  in  my  heart. 

Downhill  the  path  of  age  !    0  no, 
Up,  up  with  patient  steps  I  go  ; 
I  watch  the  skies  fast  brightening  there, 
I  breathe  a  sweeter,  purer  air. 


Beside  my  road  small  tasks  spring  up, 
Though  but  to  hand  the  cooling  cup, 
Speak  the  true  word  of  hearty  cheer 
Tell  the  lone  soul  that  Grod  is  near. 

Beat  on,  my  heart,  and  grow  not  old  ! 
And  when  thy  pulses  all  are  told, 
Let  me,  though  working,  loving  still, 
Kneel  as  I  meet  my  Father's  will. 

—  Old  and  New. 

WAITING. 

BY  JEAN  IXGELOW. 

Grand  is  the  leisure  of  the  earth  ; 
She  gives  her  happy  myriads  birth, 
And  after  harvest  fears  not  dearth, 

But  goes  to  sleep  in  snow  wreaths  dim. 
Dread  is  the  leisure  up  above, 
The  while  He  sits  whose  name  is  love, 
And  waits,  as  Noah  did,  the  dove, 

To  see  if  she  would  fly  to  him. 

He  waits  for  us,  while,  houseless  things, 
We  beat  about  with  bruised  wings 
On  the  dark  floods  and  water  springs, 

The  ruined  world,  the  desolate  sea  ; 
With  open  windows  from  the  prime, 
All  night,  all  day,  He  waits  sublime, 
Until  the  fulness  of  the  time 

Decreed  from  His  eternity. 


THE  CHINESE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

We  give  below  portions  of  a  letter  from  a 
corresponent  who  writes  from  California  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  : 

I  came  here  to  study  the  Chinese.  Watch- 
ing the  gangs  on  railroads,  talking  with 
their  bosses,  most  of  whom  speak  English, 
going  through  their  laundries,  visiting  the 
temple  of  their  god  Joss,  and  seeing  that  pagan 
bell  pounded  just  thirty-eight  times,  and  that 
heathen  drum  struck  just  thirty-eight  blows, 
visiting  rooms  where  scores  of  the  almond- 
eyed  are  busy  with  our  sewing-machines,  and 
running  them  as  well  as  the  deftest  girl  in 
Massachusetts,  walking  through  their  gar- 
dens, seeing  how  they  raise  hens  and  ducks, 
handling  their  curious  hats  and  jackets  and 
that  extrordinary  hickory  pole  with  which 
they  carry  burdens,  their  light  but  tough 
and  durable  baskets,  their  grotesque  dolls  and 
curious  toys,  I  have  come  to  certain  conclu- 
sions about  this  strange  people,  whoso  relation 
to  our  labor  system  is  now  the  absorbing 
question  of  the  hour. 

I  asked  a  good  many  of  them  how  much 
they  weigh,  and  the  most  frequent  reply  was, 
"  hun-thirt -five."  They  are  a  little  large* 
than  the  average  American  country  women. 
I  saw  a  few  who  would  weigh  KiO.  Their  feet 
are  smaller;  they  would  buy  lives  and  sixes 
if  they  wore  our  shoes,  but  most  of  them  do 
not.  Their  hands  are  long  and  delicate, 
giving  an  idea  of  nimbleness  and  patience 
rather  than  of  strength.  In  short,  a  China- 
man is  about  what  an  American  woman  would 
I  be  as  a  laborer  if  she  had  been  accustomed  for 
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geiieiations  to  out-door  work.  They  shave 
the  hair  from  the  front  half  of  their  heads, 
and  allow  that  on  the  back  to  grow.  Their 
pantaloons  are  like  ours,  and  so  is  the  shirt, 
except  that  is  plain,  without  collar,  bosom,  or 
cuffs.  Over  the  shirt  they  wear,  in  summer, 
a  cotton  frock  made  just  like  a  plain  shirt. 
It  has  no  collar,  and  buttons  close  around 
the  neck.  As  the  weather  grows  cool  they 
add  other  jackets  or  frocks  just  like  the  first, 
but  made  of  thin  woolen,  thick  woolen,  or 
fur.  A  poor,  plain  Chinaman  can  dress 
himself  for  about  $20  a  year ;  one  better  off 
spends,  say  $40. 

A  common  Chinaman  has  no  other  idea  of 
life  than  to  work  steadily,  do  his  own  cook- 
ing,  washing,   ironing   and   mending,  and 
spend  a  great  deal  less  than  he  earns.  His 
father,  and  all  his  ancestors,  as  far  back  as  to 
the  time  of  Aaron  or  of  Abraham,  had  no 
other  idea  of  life.    A  hut,  a  few  yards  of 
cloth,  a  double  handful  of  rice  or  wheat,  a 
slice  of  pork,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  strip  of 
rush  matting  for  a  bed — these  are  what  he  is 
born  to,  and  with  these,  in  his  own  land,  he 
expects  to  die  and  die  content.    When  he 
comes  to  America,  his  simple  aim  is  to  lay 
up  a  small  sum  of  money  on  which  he  can 
live  at  ease  when  he  goes  back.    I  saw  a 
miner  fifty-two  years  old ;  he  looked  thin 
and  worn,  as  though  he  had  never  known 
anything  but  steady  toil  and  rough  fare.  He 
has  been  here  five  years,  and  has  $300  in 
gold.    Last  Monday  he  took  the  steamer  to 
Canton.    He  will  go  home  to  his  wife,  and 
be  a  man  in  easy  circumstances  the  rest  of 
his  days.    They  make  no  eight-hour  protests  ; 
they  have  no  strikes ;  they  cannot  understand 
what  a  Trade-Union    means.     They  will 
work  for  fifty  cents  till  they  hear  of  some 
man  who  gives  sixty.      Then  they  go  to 
work  for  him  till  they  know  of  a  chance  to 
make  seventy-five.    They  have  no  bar-rooms, 
they  drink  no  strong  drink ;  they  do  not 
fight,  or  curse,  or  break  things.  But  tLey  love 
to  smoke  in  the  evening,  and  it  amuses  them 
greatly  to  throw  a  pile  of  little  brass  coin, 
ten  of  which  make  a  cent,  on  the  middle  of 
a  table,  and  bet  that  when  the  heap  is  counted 
off  it  will  turn  out  odd.    Some  bet  a  dime 
that  it  will  count  out  odd,  as  twenty-seven  or 
thirty-one.    Others  bet  twenty-five  cents  that 
the  count  will  be  even.    I  did  not  see  any- 
body bet  over  twenty-five  cents,  but  I  was 
told  that  late  at  night  they  grow  reckless, 
and  bet  their  pipes  and  their  clothes,  all  their 
tobacco,  and  at  last  a  wife.    But  the  class  of 
gamesters  is  not  large.    Most  of  them  after 
work  cuddle  down  by  a  little  fire  where  rice 
and  the  legs  and  head  of  a  hen  are  boiling, 
and  chatter  about  the  day's  work,  and  about 
what  some  other  miner  or  laborer  has  found, 


about  what  some  wicked  "  Melican  man " 
has  done,  about  home,  and  having  their 
ashes  carried  back  to  China  to  sleep  beside 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  under  the 
grim  smile  of  some  ancient  wooden  god. 
Presently  the  chatter  lulls  away,  the  little 
rush  beds  are  spread,  and  Ching-Ty  in  dreams 
is  far  away  in  the  Flowery  Land.  But  with  1 
daylight  he  ties  up  the  little  roll  of  rush  car- 
peting, lays  it  on  a  shelf,  eats  a  cup  of 
boiled  wheat  and  sucks  a  chicken  wing,  and 
anon  the  pick  with  slow  but  unceasing  swing 
is  hacking  into  the  bank.  The  barrows  are 
filled,  the  planks  are  handled,  the  rails  are 
spiked,  and  the  work  goes  on  as  fast  as  though 
pushed  by  Irish  muscle  or  American  nerve.' 

Though  they  work  on  railroads  and  in 
wheat-fields,  and  work  well,  I  think  they  will  I 
be  found  most  useful  about  houses  and  gar- 
dens and  in  factories.    They  have  a  wonder-  i 
full  aptness  for  doing  just  as  they  see  the 
"  Melican   man "   do.     For   example,   the  1 
Chinese  quarter  in  Sacramento  caught  fire 
and  burned  down  a  few  months  ago.  They 
hired  an  American  carpenter  to  put  them  up  > 
one  cabin.    As  he  worked  they  stood  by  and 
watched  like  cats.     When  the  house  was 
done  they  paid  him  his  price,  and  then  fell 
to  with  saws  and  hammers  and  put  up  a  row 
of  houses  exactly  like  the  pattern.  They 
copied  him  inch  for  inch  and  nail  for  nail. 
This  people  do   not  reason.     They  have 
no  original  ideas.      They  do   a  thing,  not  ' 
because  they  know  why  it  should  be,  but 
because  they  saw  it  so  in  the  pattern  they  go 
by.    In  remembering  the  movements  of  the 
teacher  and  following  him  with  blind  obedi- 
ence they  have  no  equals.    There  is  with 
them  but  one  right  way.    They  pound  their 
drum  in  the  Joss-house  just  thirty-eight  times  ; 
thirty-seven  would  be  impiety,  thirty-nine  a 
sacrilege.    If  they  see  a  carpenter  drive  five 
nails  into  a  clapboard,  they  always  and  ever 
after  use  five  nails  in  a  board  of  that  length. 
Six  would  break  the  charm.    This  blind  ac- 
curacy makes  them  good  machinists.  They 
are  very  quick  to  understand  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, a  spindle,  a  loom,  a  carding  machine 
and  a  turning  lathe.    Ponderous  engines  and 
the  locomotive  they  do  not  like  to  use.  They 
seem  frightful  and  not  without  connection 
with  evil  but  mighty  genii.    They  love  deli- 
cate and   marvellous  arts.     The  happiest 
Chinaman  I  saw  in  San  Francisco  was  as- 
sistant in  a  first-class  photographic  gallery. 
The  alacrity  with  which  he  brought  out  the 
plate  from  the  dark  room,  the  unction  with 
which  he  hurried  it  back  to  the  dusky  and 
chemical-smelling  closet,  the   delight  with 
which  he  studied  the  wonderful  imprint  of 
the  sun,  are  ever  fresh  and  wholly  without 
limit.    In  handling  shoemakers'  tools  they 
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show  the  utmost  facility,  and  learn  each  step 
thoroughly  yet  in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 
So  of  the  jewellers'  art.  Their  quick,  patient 
and  rapid  touch  exactly  suits  watch-making, 
and  I  expect  soon  to  see  hundreds  of  them 
busy  at  Waltham  and  Elgin  and  Jersey  City. 

Their  religion  is  mainly  a  dim  fear  of  ill- 
luck  from  the  vengeance  of  some  gloomy 
deity.  Worship,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  they  know  nothing  of.  The  ceremonies 
at  Joss-houses  appear  to  be  an  effort  to  guess 
the  future  by  the  toss  or  the  burning  of  little 
sticks.  They  hope,  also,  on  certain  great  days 
to  please  the  wooden  idol  by  burned  perfumes, 
or  with  a  multitudinous  snap  of  millions  of 
fire-crackers.  But  they  are  not  wedded  to 
paganism  by  a  priestly  system.  They  are 
eager  to  learn  our  language,  gladly  attend 
Sunday-schools,  where  they  are  taught  to 
read  in  the  New  Testament,  recite  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  repeat  the  Commandments. 
The  charity  of  the  Christian  religion  im- 
presses them  deeply,  and  the  blessed  immor- 
tality brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel  is  to 
them  as  new  as  it  is  inconceivably  desirable. 

The  Chinese  are  destined  to  become  the 
under  stratum  of  American  society,  and  lift 
every  class  above  them  to  a  higher  level.  In 
a  few  years  they  can  be  hired  for  $14  to  $15 
a  month,  and  at  that  rate  earn  200  per  cent, 
more  than  in  their  native  country.  This  will 
compel  the  Irish  to  till  the  land  and  become 
small  farmers  on  their  own  hook.  "When 
railroads  can  be  built  with  labor  at  $10  a 
month,  every  valley  in  California  will  have 
one  running  through  it,  along  the  line  of 
which  Irishmen,  Germans  and  Swedes  will 
settle  on  small  tracts  of  their  own.  It  was 
proved  by  fair  experiment  in  tunnelling  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  that 
the  Chinese,  though  not  so  heavy-muscled  as 
the  Irish,  do  more  work  in  a  given  length  of 
time.  Every  blow  a  Chinaman  strikes  tells. 
The  Irishman  hits  at  random  and  wastes  his 
strength — the  Chinaman  never. 

As  house  servants  the  Chinamen  have  no 
superiors.    The  monotonous  routine  of  do- 
mestic drudgery  does  not  wear  upon  his  pa- 
|  tience.    He  is  always  on  time,  is  not  thievish, 
i  does  not  clamor  for  privileges,  is  not  wasteful 
of  his  master's  substance,  does  precisely  as 
!  he  is  shown  how  to  do,  but  will  leave  any 
place  for  higher  wages  at  short  notice. 

For  factory  work  they  are  admirably 
■suited.  Quick  to  learn,  deft  in  handling 
machinery,  patient  beyond  comparison,  they 
soon  master  all  the  details  of  manufacture, 
i  and  having  once  been  shown  how  a  piece  of 
work  must  be  done,  never  vary  from  the 
original  pattern.  They  are  monopolizing  the 
factory  work  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will 
gradually  do  so  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. A  class  of  laborers  industrious,  patient 
and  skillful,  who  always  pay  their  debts, 
spend  less  than  they  earn,  do  their  work  well 
and  mind  their  own  business,  should  be  wel- 
comed to  our  shores. —  Christian  Register. 


Men  bow  before  talent,  even  if  un associated 
with  goodness  ;  but  between  these  two  we 
must  make  an  everlasting  distinction.  When 
once  the  idolatry  of  talent  enters,  then  fare- 
well to  spirituality ;  when  men  ask  their 
teachers,  not  for  that  which  will  make  them 
more  humble  and  godlike,  but  for  the  excite- 
ment of  an  intellectual  banquet,  then  farewell 
to  Christian  progress. 


NICKNAMES. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  custom.  It's 
bad  enough  when  confined  to  giggling  school- 
girls and  the  officers  of  young  ladies'  literary 
societies ;  but  when  it  is  adopted  by  pro- 
fessional women,  and  even  invades  the  sacred 
desk, — when  we  read  of  Miss  Nettie  Sterling 
and  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Maggie  Van  Cott,  it  is 
time  to  protest.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
like  pitiful  affectation  among  men  ?  How 
would  it  strike  us  to  see  the  announcement  of 
a  new  work  by  Tommie  Carlyle,  or  to  read 
the  synopsis  of  "  an  able  speech  by  Jo hnnie 
Bright,"  or  an  advertisement  of  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Georgie  Washington  ?"  I  be- 
lieve in  woman's  rights,  and  one  of  the  very 
first  I  would  have  them  insist  upon,  is  the 
right  to  exercise  a  little  plain  common  sense, 
and  to  be  called  by  the  names  that  were  given 
them  when  they  were  babies.  .  I  would  not 
have  Jane  Smith  metamorphosed  into  Jennie 
Smythe  before  marriage,  nor  into  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus Fitznoodle  afterwards.  Her  husband's 
name  may  be  Augustus,  or  Peter,  or  Timothy, 
but  none  of  these  are  women's  names,  and 
putting  Mrs.  before  them  does  not  lessen  the 
absurdity  of  calling  a  woman  by  them.  Name 
represents  quality  ;  a  proper  name  should 
stand  for  an  individual,  but  what  sort  of  in- 
dividuality is  represented  by  Mrs.  Ilezekiah 
Hopkins?  Is  it  masculine,  or  feminine,  or 
both? — or  neither?  Until  a  woman, whether 
married  or  unmarried,  can  have  a  name  of 
her  ow  n,  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  she 
will  have  much  else. — Mehitable  {not  Ifittie) 
March,  in,  Woman's  Journal. 

—  — .  -«■»■  — 

THE  chest  may  be  deformed  by  compression 
during  infancy,  and  by  many  of  the  injurious 
practices  of  mothers  and  nurses,  but  the  chief 
agents  in  distorting  this  pari  ot  the  skeleton 
are  the  various  kinds  of  corsets.  It  is  es- 
pecially from  the  sixth  to  the  last  rib  that 
this  pressure  is  exercised  ;  these,  from  their 
greater  flexibility,  are  pressed  inward,  and  all 
the  organs  within  them— lungs,  heart,  stom- 
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ach,  liver,  etc. — are  more  or  less  changed  in 
their  position  and  form  ;  the  amount  of  air 
introduced  into  the  lungs  is  lessened,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  heart  is  im- 
peded, the  stomach  cannot  perform  properly 
its  functions  of  digestion,  and  the  liver  is  dis- 
placed downward  and  presses  upon  the  intes- 
tines, laying  the  foundation  for  diseases  of 
the  chest,  consumption,  heart-disease,  dyspep- 
sia, constipation,  and  many  other  ills  which 
shorten  or  embitter  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
votaries  of  fashion. 


ITEMS. 

Persons  Claiming  to  Act  as  Indian  Agents. — 
Secretary  Delano  has  ordered,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  that  no  person  claiming  to  act  as  an 
attorney  on  behalf  of  any  Indian  tribe,  or  any  mem- 
ber or  members  thereof  will  be  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Interior  Department  or  the  Indian  Office,  un- 
less said  person  is  possessed  of  a  duly-executed 
power  of  attorney  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  na- 
tion, acknowledged  before  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  for  such  tribe  or  nation.  The  agent  before 
taking  such  acknowledgment  to  be  satisfied  by  per- 
sonal investigation  that  such  power  was  fairly  and 
duly  obtained  ;  and  he  shall  fully  explain  the  con- 
tents and  purport  thereof  to  the  party  acknowledg- 
ing the  execution  of  the  same.  This  order  applies 
to  all  persons  claiming  to  act  as  attornevs  for  In- 
dians, whether  by  power  heretofore  given  or  other- 
wise. 

The  following  table  shows  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  sixty- seven  cities  with  a  population 
of  over  20,000  inhabitants.  Washington,  which  in 
1860  stood  number  fourteen  on  the  list,  now  stands 
number  twelve — Louisville,  Albany,  and  Newark 
having  been  outnumbered,  while  San  Francisco  has 
outstripped  the  four,  and  taken  its  position  tenth 
on  the  list.  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  have  passed 
Baltimore,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati, 
and  stand  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  list ;  while  Balti- 
more, which  stood  fourth  on  the  list  in  1860,  now 
stands  sixth.  In  the  matter  of  percentage  of  gain, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  far  in  the  lead  ;  while  New 
Bedford,  in  the  North,  and  Savannah,  in  the  South, 
are  the  only  cities  which  show  an  actual  decrease. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  increase 
in  population  are  Scranton,  Pa.,  from  9,223  in  1860, 
to  38,762  in  1870,  and  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  from 
7,429  to  20,960.  Albany  shows  a  smaller  increase 
than  that  of  Troy,  while  it  may  be  said  of  that  city 
that  large  numbers  doing  business  there  reside  in 
the  adjacent  villages,  while  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C,  have  fallen  below  their  popu- 
lation ten  years  ago,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show : 

1870.  1860. 

Albany     69,452  62,367 

Troy   46,421  39,236 

Charleston,  S.C  48,431  51,110 

New  Bedford,  Mass  21,232  22,300 

The  next  ten  years  can  make  few  changes  in  the 
relative  rank  of  these  cities,  their  growth  being 
governed  by  the  same  laws  which  governed  them 
in  the  past  decade. 

In  1860  the  aggregate  population  of  the  ten  lead- 
ing cities  was  2,708,987.  In  1870  the  same  cities 
show  a  population  of  3,649,676,  a  gain  of  940,679, 
or  an  average  of  34.7  per  cent.  ;  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase,  which  seems  more  than  probable,  for 


the  next  decade,  would  give  in  those  cities  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  five  millions. 

The  table  will  be  found  very  interesting  to  those 
who  desire  to  analyze  it,  and  convenient  to  all  for 
reference  : 


Population  Population 
in  1870.      in  1860. 


New  York  926,341 

Philadelphia  674,022 

Brooklyn  399,600 

St.  Louis  310,864 

Chicago  298,983 

Baltimore  267,354 

Boston  250,526 

Cincinnatti  216,239 

New  Orleans  191,322 

San  Francisco  149,482 

Buffalo  117,715 

Washington  109,204 

Newark  105,078 

Louisville   100,754 

Cleveland...  92, 846 

Pittsburg  86,235 

Jersey  City   81,744 

Detroit  79,580 

Milwaukee  71,499 

Albany  69,422 

Providence  68,906 

Rochester  62,385 

Allegheny  City  53,184 

Richmond  51,087 

New  Haven  50,840 

Charleston  48,956 

Troy  46,471 


 43,051 

 41,105 

 40,928 

 40,226 

 37,180 

 36,565 

 35,093 

 33,932 

 33,582 

Kansas  City  33,260 

Mobile  32,084 

Portland  31,314 

Wilmington  30,841 

Lawrence  28,921 

Toledo  28,546 

Charlestown  28,323 

Lvnn  28,233 

Fall  River  26,786 

Springfield  26,703 

Nashville  25,872 

Utica   25,798 

Peoria  25,787 

Codington  24,505 

Salem  24,117 

Quincy  24,053 

Manchester  24,536 

Harrisburg  23,109 

Trenton  22,874 

Evansville  22,830 

New  Bedford  21,320 

Oswego  20,910 

Elizabeth  20,838 

Lancaster  20,233 

Savannah  20,233 

Camden  20,045 

Davenport    20,042 

St.  Paul   20,031 


805,658 
565,629 
266,661 
160,773 
109,260 
212,418 
177,840 
161,044 
168,675 
56,802 
81,129 
61,122 
71,941 
68,233 
43,417 
49,217 
29,226 
45,619 
45,246 
62,369 
50,666 
48.204 
28,702 
37,910 
39,267 
40,522 
39,235 
28,119 
24,960 
36,827 
22,643 
26,060 
29,152 
18,611 
9.223 
23,162 
18,554 
19,586 
20,081 
4,418 
29,258 
26,241 
21,258 
17,639 
13,768 
25,065 
19,083 
14,026 
15,199 
16,988 
22,529 
14,045 
15,471 
22,252 
13,718 
20,107 
13,405 
17,228 
11,484 
32,300 
16,816 
11,567 
17,603 
22,292 
14^358 
10,267 
10.401 
—  The  1 


Inc. 

per  ct. 
15 
20 
50 
94 

174 
26 
41 
34  i 
13 
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45 
80 
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80 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES   OF  FRIENDS. 
The  original  "House  of  Industry"  and  its  Founder' 
(Concluded  from  page  772.) 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Females,  held  First  month  5th, 
1798.  Those  who  were  named  last  month  to 
serve  the  school  gave  their  attention,  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  being  about  28,  who  generally 
behaved  well.  Eight  members  are  appoint- 
id  to  attend  next  month.  Some  rules  of 
conduct  for  scholars  being  laid  before  this 
meeting  for  consideration,  are,  with  slight 
dterations,  adopted,  and  are  as  follows : 

"1st.  Never  absent  yourselves  from  school 
unless  good  reasons  can  be  given  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  teachers  ;  and  be  careful  to 
.father  near  the  appointed  time — not  much  be- 
brenor  after.  No  scholar,  during  the  hours  for 
(tudy,  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  drink  or 
or  any  other  purpose,  unless  it  cannot  be 
.voided,  and  each  one  is  to  be  careful  to  have 
ser  face  and  hands  clean. 

"  2d.  Be  always  silent  at  youi  business,  so 
hat  your  voice  shall  not  be  heard  unless 
fhen  saying  your  lessons  or  speaking  to  your 
eachers.  No  conversation  is  to  bo  indulged 
dth  your  schoolmates,  unless  to  ask  some- 
ling  relative  to  your  learning. 

"3d.  Behave  respectfully  to  your  teachers, 
od  perform  directions  given  you  with  des 
atch,  according  to  your  ability.  If  a  stranger 
leaks  to  you,  give  a  modest  and  ready  answer. 


"  4th.  Conduct  yourselves  always  in  an 
humble,  obliging  manner,  never  provoking 
one  another,  contending  or  complaiuing 
about  frivolous  matters,  but  courteously  use 
the  word  please,  or  some  obliging  expression, 
when  you  ask  anything  one  of  another. 
Never  return  injuries  received,  but  learn  to 
forgive,  showing  by  an  exemplary  deport- 
ment how  all  ought  to  behave." 

The  class  of  children  who  frequented  this 
school,  were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of 
the  common  proprieties  of  life.  They  wore 
picked  up  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  city, 
and  brought  under  the  care  of  the  Society  to 
be  civilized.  The  first  scholar  whom  Aun 
Parrish  received,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
huckster,  living  in  Pewter  Platter  Alley. 
The  child  was  severely  treated  when  at  home, 
and  was  becoming  contaminated  by  vicious, 
associations  in  the  streets.  Her  mother  would 
not  or  could  not  pay  for  her  education,  and 
there  were  no  free  schools  to  which  a  girl 
could  be  sent.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  this  mother  could  be  persuaded  to  place 
her  daughter  under  the  training  of  tho 
"  Quaker  lady..'1  When  her  con-eat  to  to  do 
was  finally  obtained,  (he  child,  a!  first  reluc- 
tantly, but  afterwards  cheerfully,  visited,  al- 
most daily  (lie.  " little  *CU Ool  on  the  corner." 
Here,  Under  the  pat  ient  care  bottOWOd  by  Aim 
Parrish.  this  rude,  neglected  creature  slowly 

but  surely  developed  intellectually  and  Moral* 

ly.  Subsequently  she  married  reputably,  and 
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became  a  useful  member  of  society.  Loug  after 
Ann  Parrish  had  passed  away, this  first  scholar, 
then  a  middle-aged  woman,  visited  a  sister  ot 
her  old  teacher,  and  feelingly  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  the  educational  advantages  she 
had  received.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  career  of  any  other  scholar  of  this  first 
free  school  for  girls,  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
must  have  been  productive  of  good  results, 
as  in  the  instance  above  cited. 

In  the  Second  month,  1799,  a  suggestion 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association, 
"  to  engage  a  suitable  person  to  be  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  school."  This  pro- 
posal, after  deliberation,  was  united  with  at 
a  subsequent  meeting,  and  Ann  Parrish  and 
Catherine  W.  Morris  were  named  to  "  engage 
S.  Roache  for  that  service,  at  a  salary  of  five 
dollars  per  month." 

In  the  Fifth  month  following,  the  Minutes 
record  that  "  much  inconvenience  hath  arisen 
from  the  manner  in  which  applications  have 
been  received  for  the  admission  of  scholars. 
It  was  therefore  concluded  to  keep  a  Book  at 
the  school,  and  those  who  are  applied  to,  are 
to  insert  therein  the  name,  circumstance  and 
place  of  abode  of  those  desirous  of  having 
the  benefit  of  the  school,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
vacancy,  such  as  appear  to  be  the  neediest 
objects  may  have  the  preference." 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1799,  the  salary  of 
the  teacher  was  increased  to  fifty  pounds  or 
S133.33  per  annum.  She  was  not,  however, 
expected  to  do  all  the  work,  for  from  the 
Minutes  we  find  that  "  the  members  have 
agreed  to  attend  the  school  in  rotation,  to 
assist  S.  Roache." 

From  the  year  1798  to  1800,  the  number  of 
scholars  was  limited  to  fifty.  Until  the  year 
1821,  the  pupils  were  accommodated  in  the 
building  of  the  "  Corporation  School-house,"on 
Fourth  St.  below  Chestnut,  which  was  given 
rent  free  to  the  Society.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  advisable  in  1812,  to  separate  the 
sewing  department  from  the  school  proper, 
and  accordingly  rooms  were  rented  in  Apple 
Tree  Alley  for  the  sewers.  Here  they  re- 
mained a  few  months,  and  then  removed  to  a 
house  on  Chestnut  St.  adjoining  the  Phila- 
delphia. Bank  building,  but  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  returned  again  to  the  corporation 
school-house,  where,  it  is  believed,  they  con- 
tinued until  1820.  During  this  year  the 
school  was  removed  to  a  "  building  belonging 
to  the  Carpenter's  Company,"  which  was 
rented  at  $100  per  annum.  In  1823,  the  So- 
ciety occupied  rooms  in  Eighth  St.  near  Mar- 
ket, and  the  following  year  we  hear  of  them 
in  Zane  St  above  8th.  In  1825,  a  lot  on 
Cherry  St.  below  Tenth  was  purchased  by 
the  Association  for  $1100,  and  a  school-house 


erected  thereon  at  a  cost  of  about  $2200. 
Here  the  school  found  a  permanent  lodge- 
ment* It  Was  first  called  the  Aim  well  School 
in  1807,  and  was  so  named  by  Catherine 
Willones.  In  1859,  the  Society  was  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  the  "  Aimwell 
School  Association."  Legacies  have  been  re-  J 
ceivecl  from  time  to  time,  and  the  number  of  | 
scholars  has  been  increased  or  diminished  in  1 
proportion  to  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  I 
means  for  the  support  of  the  Institution. 
"  Any  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  in- 
struction, are  considered  suitable  objects  for 
the  school,  and  none  are  rejected  on  account  of 
their  religious  profession,  although  no  Friends' 
children  have  ever  partaken  of  its  benefits." 

We  have  traced,  somewhat  in  detail,  but  1 
as  briefly  as  seemed  proper,  the  history  of  I] 
the  House  of  Industry  and  the  Aimwell  j 
School,  up  to  the  year  when  Ann  Parrish  | 
died.  This  event  occurred,  as  previously  | 
stated,  on  the  26th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  |i 
1800.  In  the  Fifth  month,  1799,  she  writes  | 
to  a  friend,  "I  swallowed,  to-day  at  dinner,  ,fl 
a  substance,  but  I  know  not  what,  which  at  w 
the  time  seemed  alarmning  ;  but  this  is  just  i: 
gone  over.  Only  a  weakness  and  an  unpleas-  p 
ant  sensation  remains."  The  substance  thus  al-  m 
luded  to  (which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  1 
piece  of  poke-root,)  remained  in  her  throat  rl 
until  within  about  six  weeks  of  her  death ;  ]| 
and  from  the  irritation  and  coughing  it  oc-  [> 
casioned,  doubtless  hastened  the  time  of  herm 
departure. 

On  the  25th  of  Eleventh  month,  1800,  Ann  & 
Parrish  sent  in  her  resignation  as  Clerk  to  thetjj 
House  of  Industry,  which  was  of  course  ac- 
cepted under  the  circumstances. 

From  the  Minutes  of  this  Society  we  ex-  f.j 
tract  the  following  : —  i 
"Twelfth  month  27th,  1800.  We  havej 
just  received  this  evening  an  invitation  to  at-ifl 
tend  the  funeral  of  Ann  Parrish,  our  late  | , 
Clerk,  and  the  founder  of  this  Society. 

"Twelfth  month  29th,  1800.  Anne 
Wheeler  and  others,  are  appointed  to  draw 
up  something  by  way  of  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  our  endeared  Ann  Parrish,  which  ! 
this  company  believes  her  recent  usefulness 
justly  entitles  her  to. 

"First  month  17th,  1801.    The  Commit-; 
tee  appointed  at  our  last  meeting  to  draw  up  j , 
a  fitting  memorial  to  the  memory  of  our  en- j> 
deared  Friend,  Ann  Parrish,  offer  the  follow- [< 
ing  for  the  consideration  of  the  company,  , 
which  meets    their  approbation  :     Our  en4sj 

*  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  col-  j 
lecting  pictures  of  ancient  buildings,  are  informed 
that  R.  Newell,  photographer,  No.  724  Arch  St.,  1 
has  for  sale  excellent  photographs  of  the  Ainiwelljj 
School  and  the  original  House  of  Industry,  aej 
described  above. 
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deared  sister,  Ann  Parrish,  having  been  re- 
moved from  this  state  of  trial  and  vicessitude, 
on  the  26th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  we  con- 
sider it  due  to  her  memory  to  leave  on  our 
minutes  some  memorial  of  her  extensive  use- 
fulness in  our  Society.    She  was  the  principal 
founder  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  and  from  the  inter- 
est and  the  firm  attachment  she  always  mani- 
fested in  the  pursuit  of  the  undertaking,  it 
was  evideutly  apparent  that  her  conduct  pro- 
ceeded from  a  secret  sense  of  duty.    With  a 
heart  animated  and  warmed  with  the  love  of 
her  fellow- creatures  of  every  class  and  des- 
cription, she  freely,  and  with  a  tenderness  con 
spicuously  striking,  participated  with  the  af- 
flicted in  every  situation.    The  wanderer, 
who  had  strayed  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
and  had  become  the  outcast  of  society,  in  her 
found  an  earnest  and  affectionate  monitor, 
who  would,  if  possible,  allure  her  to  virtue's 
ways,  as  well  as  a  friend  ready  to  relieve  her 
wretchedness.    Often  has  the  solitary  widow 
and  the  destitute  orphan,  enjoyed  the  solace 
of  her  sympathetic  mind.    Often  did  she  ad- 
minister to  them  the  balm  of  consolation,  and 
with  the  voice  of  kindness  soothe  their  every 
•woe.    The  precepts  of  her  Saviour  she  de- 
lighted to  perform.     *  To  feed  the  hungry 
tnd  to  clothe  the  naked'   to  her  was  pleas- 
ire  inexpressible.    With  a  heart  thus  dis- 
posed to  fulfil  the  injunctions  of  our  holy  re- 
igion,  and  with  manners  sweetly  engaging, 
(he  passed  through  this  vale  of  tears  ;  and 
hough  afflicted  with  a  long  continued  ill- 
less,  when  the  moment  of  awful  separation 
trrived,  she  was  permitted  a  peaceful  close, 
oyfully  exclaiming,    £  I  die  at  the  feet  of 
iesus.'     We  doubt  not  she  has  been  received 
:  nto  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss,  and  has 
•een  welcomed  with  the  joyful  acclamation, 
Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant; 
nter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  May 
hen  her  animating  example  influence  us 
lore  vigilantly  to  practice  those  virtues  that 
rere  blended  in  our  dear  departed  Friend  ; 
nd  may  the  the  hope,  the  extatic  hope,  of 
leeting  her  again  in  the  regions  of  imraor- 
ility,  prove  a  spring  of  consolation  to  us  who 
imain  behind." 

1  The  following  appears  upon  the  Minutes 
f  "  the  Society  for  the  free  instruction  of 
'male  children,"  under  date  of  First  month 
li,  1801  :    "  Since  our  last  meeting  we  have 
pen  deprived  by  death  of  our  much  loved 
i  f  id  esteemed  Friend,  Ann  Parrish,  one  of 
he  first  promoters  of  this  Institution,  and  :i 
I  pry  useful  interested  member  thereof  while 
nalth  and  other  circumstances  permitted. 

is  our  wish  that  her  zeal  for  the  besl  wel« 
lire  of  her  fellow -creatures,  may  not  only 
liiimatc  us  to  follow  her  steps  in  this  respect, 


but  lead  us  also  to  cherish  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, ever  rightly  benevolent  intention." 

We  cannot  more  fittingly  close  our  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Ann  Parrish,  than  by 
transcribing  the  following  from  the  pen  of  her 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  of  this 
city :  "  She  was  possessed  of  a  large  share  of 
natural  abilities,  which,  although  veiled 
in  much  diffidence,  shone  forth  with  bright- 
ness, and  displayed  a  mind  capable  of  being 
the  instrument  of  much  good  to  others;  and 
her  uncommon,  though  to  many  hidden,  acts 
of  dedication  to  her  dear  Redeemer,  will,  I 
trust,  remain  deeply  engraven  on  the  minds 
of  those  acquainted  with  her  work.  Having 
experienced  the  supporting  arm  of  Omnipo- 
tence underneath  in  many  trials  and  conflicts 
through  which  it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
lead  her  exercised  soul  for  further  refinement 
from  the  dross  of  this  world,  she  became  much 
weaned  from  any  delights  the  world  can  af- 
ford, and  by  yielding;  obedience  to  the  simple 
voice  of  truth  in  small  things,  it  became  her 
meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  her  Heavenly 
Father,  experiencing  the  way  to  be  pleasant, 
and  leading  to  peace.  A  flow  of  charity 
a  peculiar  manner  covered  her  spirit  toward 
the  most  neglected  and  degraded  of 
human  race,  and  she  became  exercised  for 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  all 
such.  She  would  frequently  say  that  the 
more  she  was  acquainted  with  human  wretch- 
edness, the  greater  compassion  she  felt  for  irs 
distressed  objects ;  and  when  she  reflected 
how  far  we  who  have  been  so  abundantly 
blest,  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  Christian 
perfection,  the  greater  charity  she  felt  for 
those  who  have  received  but  little  and  fr  »m 
whom  but  little  will  be  required.  She  was 
exemplary  in  fulfilling  the  commands  of  her 
Saviour,  to  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  the  naked.  Many  were  the  hours 
she  passed  in  seeking  out  the  habitations  of 
the  widow,  and  wiping  the  tear  of  sorrow 
from  the  eye  of  the  orphan.  In  company 
with  a  number  o*  young  women  she  united 
in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed,  and  sometime  after,  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  in  company  with  two  of  her 
female  friends,  she  established  a  free  school 
for  the  instruction  of  indigent  children, 
which  she  lived  to  see  prosper  far  beyond  her 
expectations. 

*  Declining  health  prevented  her  from  g»i- 

ing milch  abroad,  but  her  desire  increasing  ror 

the  right  education  and  training  of  TOUng and 

tender  plants,  who  were  capable  or  receiving 

lasting  impressions  of  good,  she  was  m  iQCeO, 
under  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  to  open  a 
school  in  her  father's  house  for  the  instrOO- 
tion  of  a  few  children,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  duty,  although  many  discourag-mi-mls 
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arose,  she  was  privileged  to  feel  a  portion  of 
Divine  consolation,  and  at  times  was  favored 
with  the  incomes  of  soul-enriching  peace. 
The  summer  previous  to  her  decease,  she  re- 
tired into  the  country  (as  she  had  done  the 
preceding  season,)  in  company  with  her 
dear  friend  Catherine  W.  Morris,  to  whom 
she  was  united  in  the  bonds  of  tenderest  af- 
fection, which  remained  unbroken  to  the 
latest  period  of  her  existence.  She  beheld 
the  advance  of  her  disease  (pulmonary  con- 
sumption) with  a  tranquil,  resigned  mind, 
often  I  believe,  looking  forward  to  the  glori- 
ous period  when  the  immortal  spirit,  released 
from  the  clogs  of  mortality,  should  retire 
into  the  bosom  of  God. 

"In  conversation  with  her  friend  C.  W.  Mor- 
ris, she  atone  time  said  :  'As  my  disorder 
advances,  I  feel  my  earthly  ties  are  loosened, 
and  an  increase  of  sweet  peace  clothes  my 
spirit.'  Returning  to  the  city  in  the  au- 
tumn, she  was  soon  confined  to  her  chamber, 
her  time  being  chiefly  employed,  when  strength 
permitted,  in  reading  or  writing.  She  had 
partly  completed  a  small  work  for  the  use  of 
children.  Although  her  bodily  powers  weak- 
ened, her  love  for  her  friends  continued  una- 
bated, and  her  communion  with  her  Maker 
was  a  rich  source  of  joy  and  an  inexpressible 
comfort. 

"  Some  weeks  before  her  departure,  when 
her  mother  expressed  some  anxiety  at  the 
prospect  of  so  soon  parting  with  her,  she  re- 
plied, '  I  am  not  so  near  the  close  as  thou  may 
think,  but  am  quite  resigned,  though  I  dare 
not  converse  upon  the  subject.'  The  morn- 
ing of  the  day  upon  which  she  departed,  she 
was  very  quiet  and  easy,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  her  soul  was  rapidly  entering  into  a 
state  of  stillness,  preparing  to  meet  the  sol- 
emn moment  of  dissolution  with  tranquility 
and  composure. 

"  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, symptoms  of  speedy  dissolution  were 
apparent,  and  it  seemed  as  though  she  would 
have  quickly  suffocated.  She  said  to  her 
beloved  mother  :  '  I  am  surrounded  by  many 
kind  friends,  for  which  I  feel  grateful.  We 
part,  I  hope,  to  meet  again.  If  I  die,  I  die 
at  His  feet." — Alluding,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
her  Saviour.  The  conflict  through  which 
she  was  passing  was  trying  to  those  around 
her,  but  it  was  not  a  conflict  of  spirit,  that  be- 
ing perfectly  calm  and  collected;  but  it  was 
a  struggle  of  expiring  nature,  which  seemed 
unwilling  to  suffer  its  celestial  inmate  to 
make  its  final  exit.  Her  efforts  to  raise  the 
phlegm  were  at  times  extremely  distressing. 
^LJuring  one  of  them  she  exclaimed :  '  O ! 
for  a  little  ease/  but  added,  ' in. thy  time,  not 
mine.1  About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  her 
departure  she  appeared  to  be  much  relieved, 


and  several  times  spoke  to  those  around  her 
but  was  with  difficulty  understood.  After 
partaking  of  some  nourishment,  she  desired 
that  the  doors  and  windows  might  be  shut 
(they  had  been  opened  on  account  of  her 
difficulty  in  breathing,)  after  which  she  ex- 
pressed  something  relative  to  flesh  and  spirit 
which  we  could  not  distinctly  comprehend. 
Turning  to  her  friend  C.  W.  M„  she  enquired, 
'Does  thee  understand  me?'  She  replied, 
'  No,  my  dear,'  and  appealed  to  me.  I  re- 
plied, '  Not  clearly,  but  I  am  favored  to 
feel  something  beyond  the  power  of  words,' 
or  to  that  effect.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  her. , 
Soon  after  she  said  :  4  Now  I  go,'  and  closing 
her  eyes  she  appeared  to  fall  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  breathed  shorter  and  shorter  for  about 
ten  minutes,  then  quietly  departed  without  ai, 
struggle,  having  the  hand  of  her  endeared  J 
friend  C.  W.  Morris  clasped  in iiers.  <** 

"Thus  closed  the  day  of  a  dedicated  follower 
of  the  immaculate  Lamb.    Her  sun  set  in  I 
brightness,  and  a  consoling  evidence  is  at  I 
seasons  afforded,  that  her  spirit  lives  in  the 
celestial  mansions  of  unceasing  joy,  united  / 
with  the  Heavenly  Host  in  singing  praises I 
unto  Him  who  is  worthv  forever  and  ever,. 
Amen.  "  J.  P." 

Ann  Parrish  was  buried  on  First-day,  thee 
28th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1800,  in  Friends'  Buri- 
al Ground  on  Arch  street.  Notwithstanding 
a  heavy  rain  which  at  the  time  was  falling,  a 
very  large  concourse  of  Friends  and  others 
attended  the  funeral,  thus  attesting  their  af- 
fection and  respect  for  one  of  the  best  audi 
loveliest  of  women.  A  short  but  impressive^ 
testimony  to  her  worth,  was  borne  at  the 
grave  by  Wm.  Savery,  who  began  with  the\ 
expression  with  which  we  close — "  Go  ye  and; 
do  likewise." 

Own  God,  and  be  sure  God  will  own  you.i 
You  cannot  expect  the  Lord's  succors  while* 
you  are  in  the  enemy's  camp,  but  come  out 
and  join  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  and  so  put 
yourself  under  the  banner  of  omnipotence;  so. 
the  Lord  is  under  covenant  to  preserve  youi 
in  the  day  of  battle.  "  Fear  not  thou  wormi 
Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel:  I  will  help] 
thee." — Goode. 

A  Memorial  of  Wapsaenonoc  Monthly  Meeting] 
concerning  our  deceased  friend,  Emily  H.M 
Nichols. 

Emily  H.  Nichols,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  Holmes,  of  Loudoun  County.. 
Virginia,  was  born  22d  of  Third  month 
1804,  and  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Thomas  Nichols,  in  the  year  1826. 

She  and  her  husband  were  members  oi 
Goose  Creek  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeti 
ing.    After  the  death  of  her  husband,  shq 
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thought  it  right  to  remove  to  Iowa,  which 
she  did  in  1865,  and  settled  within  the  limits 
of  the  Wapsaenonoc  Monthly  Meeting. 

Shortly  after  her  removal  here  she  was  ap- 
pointed an  Elder  ot  this  Meeting,  which 
station  she  filled  acceptably  to  her  friends 
until  her  death.  And  the  example  of  per- 
severance in  attending  all  our  Meetings,  and 
her  weighty  deportment  therein,  ought  to  be 
a  waymark  for  those  of  us  who  are  left. 
Situated  several  miles  from  Meeting,  and  the 
roads  often  impassable  for  anything  but  a 
road  wagon,  her  seat  was  seldom  vacant. 

In  Meetings  of  Discipline,  her  services 
were  much  felt ;  being  very  clear  in  her 
views,  and  of  few  words  always  expressed  so 
gently  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  none,  how- 
ever widely  they  might  differ. 

Her  life  was  of  that   pacific  character, 
j  which  plainly  said,  "  follow  the  Master  a3  I 
have  endeavored  to  do." 

She  attended  our  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
on  the  4th  of  Ninth  month,  1869,  apparently 
in  usual  health  ;  on  the  6th  of  same  month, 
in  the  66th  year  of  her  age,  her  spirit  passed 
quietly  from  earth  without  a  struggle,  while 
;in  pleasant  conversation  with  her  daughter. 

Her  quiet  departure  and  placid  counte- 
mauce  after  death,  assured  her  survivors  that 
iher  day's  work  had  been  done  in  season,  and 
ithat  she  had  been  gathered  to  reap  the  re- 
ward in  our  Father's  mansion  of  peace  and 
rest. 

Her  body  was  interred  in  Friends'  burial 
ground,  near  West  Liberty,  on  8th  of  Ninth 
month,  1869,  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
)f  friends  and  neighbors. 

Do  like  a  child,  and  lean  and  rest 

Upon  thy  Father's  arm  ; 
Pour  out  thy  troubles  on  His  breast, 

And  thou  shalt  know  no  harm  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  by  His  hand  be  brought 
On  ways  which  now  thou  kuowest  not, 

Up  through  a  well- fought  light, 

To  heavenly  peace  and  light. 

—  Gerhard/. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 
RELIGIOUS  MEETING  IN  CHICAGO. 

Through  a  letter  from  a  valued  friend  who 
!  spending  the  winter  in  Chicago,  we  learn 
tone  interesting  facts  of  a  little  meeting  held 
l  that  city  ;  and  believing  many  of  our  read- 
ers would  also  be  interested  in  the  account, 
ffe  have  obtained  permission  to  place  it  before 
hem. 

I*  Our  friend  writes :  "  On  First-day  I  at  - 
I  traded  a  Friends'  Meeting  held  down  in  the 
[©ntral  part  of  the  city  (Chicago).  It  is 
Itainly  composed  of  Norwegians.  It  being  a 
S  sry  stormy  day,  not  many  wore  out,  but  it 
as  an  excellent  meeting.    Two  ot'  the  Nor- 


wegians spoke,  and  one  of  them  appeared  in 
supplication.  I  had  also  some  words  in  the 
ministry.  I  found  some  of  our  members  at- 
tending here.  This  meeting  has  not  been 
held  more  than  three  months  or  so,  and  has 
increased  somewhat  in  size  since  its  start.  It 
is  held  in  the  meeting  room  in  which  Friends 
formerly  met,  before  the  Orthodox  built  their 
house  and  established  their  meeting. 

"  The  meeting  was  first  started  by  one  of 
the  Orthodox  members,  an  English  Friend, 
who  also  frequently  speaks,  and  very  accept- 
ably. The  Norwegians  are  not  members,  but 
are,  I  think,  fully  convinced  of  the  principles 
of  Friends.  They  are  a  very  plain  and  sim- 
ple people  in  their  dress  and  manners.  There 
is  such  a  good  feeling  among  them.  After 
meeting  there  is  not  a  hurrying  away,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  but  a  cordial  hand  shaking. 
Each  one  seems  to  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
others.  I  at  once  felt  perfectly  at  home 
amongst  them,  and  felt  that  it  was  the  place 
for  me  to  labor.  I  learn  of  some  almost 
every  week  or  two,  that  I  had  not  heard  of 
before.  These,  with  the  Norwegian  Friends, 
would  make  a  nice  little  meeting.  I  trust  it 
will  be  the  case.  I  hope  our  dear  Friends  in 
the  East  will  remember  lis  in  their  supplica- 
tions, that  we  may  be  gathered,  strengthened 
and  preserved.  Some  quite  plain  Friends 
now  attend  this  meeting. 

"It  is  held  every  First  day,  at  11  A.M  ,  in 
room  No.  18,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Methodist  Block,  south-east 
corner  of  Clark  and  Washington  streets.  It 
is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  two  principal 
hotels,  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  Court 
house.  I  give  these  directions,  so  that  if 
Friends  come  here  without  any  of  us  knowing 
it,  they  can  find  the  meeting  place,  I  think 
there  is  a  great  opening  for  Friends  in  the 
West,  as  any  books,  pamphlets  or  tracts  re- 
lating to  our  peculiar  views  arc  eagerly  re- 
ceived by  the  people;  and  wherever  meetings 
are  held  the  people  come  out  in  large  num- 
bers. A  great  many  seem  to  know  little  or 
nothing  of  Friends,  and  receive  them  cor- 
dially. As  I  mingle  with  the  people  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  Bee  how  many 
are  seeking  for  Truth,  I  marvel  how  many 
among  us  can  remain  so  apparently  uncon- 
cerned. I  think,  however,  this  is  in  a  measure 
being  remedied  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that 
there  is  more  interest  in  this  respect,  and 
more  of  a  desire  and  inclination  to  spread  our 
views  before  the  world,  and  likewise  a  con- 
cern for  the  extension  of  the  borons  of  our 
Zion." 

Wealth,  true  wealth,  i*  that  possession 
which  satisfies  the  heart.  Palaces  and  lands 
may  still  leave  a  man  miserable.    To  be  sat- 
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isfied  in  one's  cell — to  feel  no  aching  void — 
to  sleep,  peacefully,  and  wake  without  pain, 
regret,  or  remorse — such  is  wealth.  With 
these  the  hardest  pillow  becomes  soft,  the 
darkest  future  bright,  and  their  possessor 
stands  up  a  man,  than  whom  God  has  made 
men  nobler,  free  from  the  canker  which  fol- 
lows power  and  fame,  and  independent  of  the 
exigencies  which  make  and  may  shiver 
crowns.  For  the  promotion  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  gold,  goods  and  lands 
are  a  heritage  from  Heaven ;  but  when 
wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  bound  to  the 
heart,  they  congeal  human  sympathies  and 
blast  human  life. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"mind  the  light." 
This  was  the  injunction  of  that  ancient 
worthy  laborer  in  the  cause  of  truth,  George 
Fox ;  and  it  was  by  taking  heed  to  the  Light, 
that  the  eminent  apostles  of  that  day  were 
qualified  to  hand  forth  that  to  the  people 
which  met  the  witness  for  God  in  the  enquir- 
ing minds,  and  led  men  and  women  to  forsake 
high  and  lofty  positions,  as  viewed  from  the 
stand-point  of  this  world,  and  associate  them- 
selves with  a  poor  and  despised  people,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  expect  but  reproach  and 
shame, — and  that  often  from  those  whom, 
from  their  youth,  they  had  been  taught  to 
love  and  reverence.    Yet  they  were  willing 
to  leave  all,  to  suffer  all,  for  the  sake  of  that 
which  had  been  revealed,  because  they  knew 
it  to  be  truth.    Now,  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  that  Light,  which  shone  forth  through 
willing  servants  in  that  early  day,  is  still  the 
same  ;  and  my  concern  is,  and  more  especially 
for  those  who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
stand  up  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
declare  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, that  they  may  seek  this  heavenly  Light, 
may  know  and  abide  in  its  teachings,  willing 
to  move  only  as  it  directs  them  ;  not  seeking 
the  applause  of  man,  or  the  advancement  of 
the  creature,  but  craving  only  that  God  may 
be  glorified  by  the  willing  obedience  of  His 
humble  servants. 

For,  dear  Friends,  the  time  is  propitious 
for  the  gathering  of  great  fruits.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  abroad  in  the  earth,  calling 
the  children  of  men  away  from  empty  pro- 
fessions, to  the  reality  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  soul.  The  breathings  of 
my  spirit  have  gone  forth,  that  they  who 
yield  up  themselves  to  be  servants  of  the 
Most  High  God,  may  know  His  anointing  to 
be  upon  them  ;  may  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  pointings  of  Divine  Truth,  and  willing  to 
render  up  the  choicest  of  the  blessings  He  has 
conferred  upon  them,  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  His  righteous  cause;  and  thus  the  true 


Church  will  be  built  up  with  living  members, 
and  His  servants  be  known  to  be  true  serv- 
ants, by  the  Divine  favor  manifested  through 
them.  J.  B.  L. 

1st  mo.  29th,  1871. 


POLITENESS. 

Somebody  says,  and  says  truly,  that  there 
are  few  families  anywhere  in  which  love  is 
not  abused  as  furnishing  the  license  for  im- 
politeness. A  husband,  father  or  brother 
will  speak  harsh  words  to  those  he  loves  best, 
simply  because  the  secrecy  of  love  and  family 
pride  keep  him  from  getting  his  head  broken. 
It  is  a  shame  that  a  man  will  speak  more  im-. 
politely  to  his  wife  or  sister  than  he  would  to 
any  other  woman.  It  is  thus  that  the  honest 
affections  of  a  man's  nature  prove  to  be  a 
weaker  protection  to  a  woman  in  a  family 
circle  than  the  restraints  of  society,  and  that 
a  woman  is  usually  indebted  for  the  kindest 
politeness  of  life  to  those  not  belonging  to 
her  own  household.  These  things  ought  not 
to  be  so.  The  man  who,  because  it  will  not 
be  resented,  inflicts  his  spleen  and  bad  temper 
upon  those  of  his  hearthstone,  is  a  small 
coward  and  a  very  mean  man.  Kind  words 
are  circulating  mediums  between  true  gentle- 
men and  ladies  at  home,  and  no  polish  ex- 
hibited in  society  can  atone  for  the  harsh 
language  and  disrespectful  treatment  too  ■ 
often  indulged  in  between  those  bound  to- 
gether by  God's  own  ties  of  blood  and  the 
most  sacred  bonds  of  conjugal  love. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  Grod's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  tbat  are  swift  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  minute  delicate  threads 

Of  our  curious  life  asunder, 
And  then  blame  heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  sympathize  with  thee  in  thy  varied  trials,  , 
as  believiug  they  are  dispensations  that  will 
eventually,  as  thou  keeps  closely  to  thy  re- 
ligious exercises,  introduce  thee  into  a  state 
of  greater  spirituality, — a  feeling  of  more  per- 
fect evidence  of  Divine  favor.  It  is  when  j 
tribulation  worketh  patience  in  us,  that  pa- 
tience— lamb-like  meekness  and  patience — 
produces  experience,  and  experience  brings 
hope,  which,  as  an  anchor,  sustains  the  soul 
amid  all  its  temptations  and  provings.  I 
think  I  can  see  the  hand  of  tender  mercy  and 
fatherly  care  over  thee,  in  the  short  account 
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of  thy  life  so  far,  and  I  think  there  is  no  need 
of  letting  in  discouragements  while  endeavor- 
ing faithfully  to  "  devote  the  remainder  of 
thy  days  to  His  service,"  who  has  already 
sustained  thee,  and  brought  thee  through 
much  affliction.  I  am  pleased  that  you  get 
to  meetings  so  frequently  and  steadily.  Ah  ! 
these  meetings,  where  love  and  fellow-feeling 
abound !  how  preferable  to  those  where  sel- 
fishness often  bears  too  much  sway.  I  have 
been  thinking  whether  you  have  not  some 
favorable  opportunities  for  distributing  books 
and  pamphlets  among  some  of  your  neighbors, 
illustrative  of  Friends'  principles — such  as 
Dell  on  Baptism — Janney's  Conversation  on 
Religious  Subjects,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
means  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth 
that  has  been  blessed  to  many  minds.  But 
example — consistent  example — silently  reach- 
es the  Divine  Witness  in  inquiring,  seeking 
souls,  and  I  apprehend  you  are  placed  in  a 
situation  when  your  light  may  shine  before 
men,  so  as  to  induce  some  to  inquire  after  the 
principles  of  Truth  as  professed  and  carried 
out  by  Friends. 


Since  the  reception  of  thy  last  written  com- 
munication, it  has  been  with  me  a  season  of 
close  trial  and  deep  felt  affliction,  occasioned 
by  the  sickness  and  removal  of  my  dear  and 
much  loved,  as  well  as  much  united  brother. 
Time  was,  a  few  years  ago,  when  J.  W.,  bro- 
ther I.  and  myself,  travelled  hand  in  hand  in 
the  affairs  of  Society.  We  understood  one 
another's  language, — we  could  commune  to- 
gether,— we  could  confide  in  one  another,  and 
unbosom  our  feelings  and  exercises.  But  now 
I  am  left  alone.  Thus  the  props  are  removed 
one  after  another.  First,  my  dear  wife  was 
taken,  and  left  a  void, — a  blank  that  has 
never  been  supplied.  Since,  one  friend  and 
companion  after  another  at  home — in  my  own 
neighborhood  and  meeting — and  abroad,  at  a 
distance.  Oh  !  how  the  list  swells  into  a  mul- 
titude of  those  I  dearly  loved.  But  I  would 
still  like  to  say  with  pious  Job,  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and  blessed  be 
His  name — with  thanksgivings  for  the  loan 
of  so  many  precious  friends — now  no  more  in 
this  lower  world.  Well,  it  cannot  be  long  in 
the  common  course  of  nature,  before  I  shall 
.  follow  in  the  way  of  all  the  earth — yet,  at  the 
I  present  season  of  close  trials  within  and  with- 
'  out,  and  especially  in  relation  to  our  poor 
shattered  and  crippled  Society,  it  seems  as 
i  if  my  exercised  mind  needed  ofttimes  all  the 
•sympathy  of  bosom  fciends.  My  own  per- 
sonal or  bodily  infirmities, — ago,  pains, 
gloomy  seasons,  solitary  state, — including 
'the  prospects  of  things  ahead, — frequently 
weigh  upon  my  spirits.  Hut  I  sometimes 
adopt  the  conclusion  to  try  to  bear  all  these 


things  silently,  and  as  patiently  as  I  can. 
Again  I  forget  (as  now)  and  pour  out  my 
griefs  and  my  complaints.  Pardon,  then,  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  cast  over  the  fail- 
ings of  thy  friend  the  mantle  of  that  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil. 


Thy  acceptable  token  of  remembrance,  dated 
one  week  since,  was  received  on  Third-day 
evening.  My  thoughts  and  sympathies  have 
been  closely  engaged  since  reading  of  the 
tried  state  of  thy  mind  under  conflicting  views. 
I  read  and  re  read,  and  mentally  re-trav- 
elled the  faith-renewing  path  in  the  late  fam- 
ily visiting  concern.  I  rejoiced  with  you  in 
the  evidences  of  Divine  superintendency  and 
parental  care,  and  I  was  ready  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  that  "  my  children  "  had  been  so 
instructed  in  their  "  littleness,"  and  so  pre- 
served in  close  attention  to  the  safe  Guide, 
as  that  "  Truth  has  not  suffered  through  their 
labors  of  love."  Ah  !  the  "  penny  "  of  con- 
scious peace!  how  precious.  But  what  for? 
Merely  to  be  enjoyed — merely  to  be  laid  up 
among  the  heavenly  treasures  ?  Or  may  we 
not  rather  consider  every  such  precious  feel- 
ing as  a  kind  of  stock  to  be  put  to  use  with 
the  exchanges  or  some  other  process  of  in- 
crease by  occupying  ?  Will  it  do  to  lay  it 
up  in  a  napkin,  however  clean  and  white? 

But  now  comes  the  other  side  or  view  of 
the  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  thou 
repeats  the  inquiry,  "  ]Vhat  is  this?"  "Where 
are  we  to  find  it?"  Fain  would  I  answer 
these  inquiries,  but  now  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  late  favored  season — the  undoubted  evi- 
dences furnished  in  thy  "very  littleness"  of 
paternal  care  and  instruction  "  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,"  is  a  far  better  answer 
than  any  words  can  convey.  It  was  feeling 
— it  was  spiritual  sensation,  having  its  own 
evidence  in  itself.  Hold  fust  this  faith,  aud 
thou  wilt  not  be  jostled  by  what  is  said  or 
done  by  others.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  lei 
nothing  jostle  thy  mind  from  the  Rock — the 
sure  foundation  of  true  faith,  graciously  "  rr- 
newed"  in  thy  late  interesting  family  visit. 
I  believe  thou  wilt  yet  have  to  sutler  with 
the  seed,  more  deeply  than  has  hitherto  been 
thy  portion.  Thy  "  travail  with  aud  for  the 
children  lest  they  be  scattered  "  is  well,  and 
will  require  close  attention  in  its  operations 
for  the  gathering  and  safety  of  the  lambs. 
Keep  to  thy  exercises  divinely  begotten. 
Form  no  concerns — but  when  concerns  come 
from  the  Divine  Source,  obedient.  This 
seems  about  all  that  I  now  have  to  communi- 
cate on  the  subject  of  thy  present  conflicts  and 
baptisms.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee,  and  make  His  face  to  shiue  upon  thee, 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee. 
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Keep  not  Back  the  Laborer  from  His 
Hire. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the  ex- 
pression of  Jesus,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,"  is  most  forcibly  presented  to  the 
mind.  We  meet  them  as  we  pass  up  and 
down  our  streets,  we  may  see  them  in  the 
alleys  and  by-ways  of  our  great  cities,  and  in 
the  comfortless  dwellings  by  the  country 
road-side.  We  may  know  them  by  their 
thinly  clad  persons,  and  the  expression  of 
want  and  anxiety  upon  their  countenances, 
and  "  whensoever  we  will,  we  may  do  them 
good." 

But,  while  we  recognize  the  obligation  to 
help  those  who  need,  the  dispensing  of  alms, 
so  as  to  avoid  removing  the  feeling  of  self- 
dependence  which  every  adult  member  of  a 
community  should  realize,  is  often  a  difficult 
duty.  It  involves  not  only  the  giving  of  our 
outward  substance  for  the  rel  ief  of  temporary 
distress,  but  also  an  ability  to  exercise  right- 
eous judgment  in  distinguishing  between 
when  to  give  and  when  to  withhold.  The 
only  safe  rule  in  all  cases  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  injunction,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them." 

One  cause  of  suffering  among  those  whose 
lives  are  a  continual  struggle  against  want,  is 
the  neglect  of  those  who  employ  them  to  pay 
them  promptly.  Some  err,  in  this  respect, 
"  more  from  want  of  thought  than  from  want  of 
feeling."  Having  never  had  an  experience 
which  would  enable  them  to  realize  how 
much  even  a  small  sum  may  minister  to  the 
necessities  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  they  can- 
not know  how  greatly  distressed  they  may 
be  when  their  wages  are  not  promptly  paid. 

The  woman  who  toils  for  hours  at  the 
wash-tub,  or  she  who,  day  after  day,  wearily 
plies  her  needle,  can  seldom  earn  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  and 
they  are  often  seriously  inconvenienced  when 
the  time  of  payment  for  their  services  is  de- 
ferred. They  may  have  no  alternative  but  to 
go  in  debt  at  the  neighboring  store,  at  which, 
in  consideration  of  the  risk  incurred,  an  ex- 
orbitant price  is  asked.    Thus  they  become 


accustomed  to  living  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor,  and  their  difficulties  are 
increased  by  having  to  pay  a  heavy  premium 
upon  every  article  purchased.  This,  we  may 
say,  should  be  discouraged,  and  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  doing  it  is  to  give  them  no  oc- 
casion of  becoming  thus  involved  by  paying 
them  punctually  and  generously  for  work 
done.  We  can  then  hope  to  exert  a  favorable 
influence  over  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  effects  of  mercy 
are  two-fold  "  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes,"  and  this  may  also  be  assert- 
ed of  justice.  The  practice  of  rendering  unto 
all  their  due,  is  alike  salutary  to  debtor  and 
creditor.  If  this  is  observed,  the  channel  of 
intercourse  is  not  obstructed  by  hard  feelings, 
and  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  will  more 
readily  go  forth  in  the  performance  of  "  little 
deeds  of  kindness,"  which  will  not  only  bene- 
fit the  recepients  but  refresh  ourselves  in  re- 
turn. 

But  the  liberal  and  prompt  payment  of 
those  whom  we  employ,  is  not  our  only  duty 
toward  them.  A  kindly  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, even  when  these  are  strangers  and  em- 
ployed transiently,  many  often  open  the  way 
for  doing  them  essential  good.  Many  years 
ago,  a  valued  minister  in  this  city  felt  it  his 
duty  to  relate  in  a  religious  meeting  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  occurred  in  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  which  may  properly  be  revived 
here. 

He  had  employed  a  colored  man  to  saw 
and  prepare  his  winter  supply  of  wood,  in 
which  laborious  service  the  man  was  engaged 
from  early  morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  friend  observed  that  the  mau  occasional- 
ly left  his  work,  and  he  suspected  that  it  was 
in  order  to  seek  at  a  neighboring  tavern 
some  alcoholic  stimulus  to  recruit  his  ex- 
hausted energies.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  that  no  food  had  been 
taken  by  the  laboring  man  since  early  in  the 
morning.  He  was  soon  furnished  with  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  and  the  lesson  taught  his  kind 
employer  was,  that  had  it  been  given  sooner 
the  use  of  the  dangerous  stimulant  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  cause  of  temperance 
promoted.  The  Friend  closed  his  remarks 
by  a  practical  exhortation  to  his  hearers,  to 
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"Remember  the  wood-sawyers."  The  im- 
pression made  by  the  relation  of  this  simple 
incident,  was  not  lost.  One  dear  friend  who 
heard  it,  not  only  acted  upon  the  hint  re- 
ceived during  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  often 
took  occasion  to  relate  the  circumstance. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  makes 
the  duty  of  such  kind  and  thoughtful  acts 
obligatory  upon  the  truly  benevolent,,*  They 
bring  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
poor  laboring  man,  while  partaking  of  a 
bowl  of  coffee  and  nourishing  food,  (particu- 
larly if  his  feelings  are  respected  in  the  man- 
ner of  giving  it,)  is  predisposed  to  receive  any 
kindly  enquiries  as  to  his  getting  along,  and 
suggestions  that  may  be  useful  to  him.  In 
such  ways  as  these,  some  of  the  barriers 
which  separate  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity too  much  into  distinct  classes,  may  be 
removed,  and  the  influence  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  term  the  "  better  class,"  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  those  less  favorable  circum- 
stanced. 

DIED. 

ALLEN. — In  East  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  of  Twelfth  month,  1870,  of  typhoid 
fever,  Chloe  R.  Al'en,  aged  64  years.  She  was  a 
member  of  East.  Hamburg  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
her  removal  has  left  a  void  not  easily  filled  Her 
friends  feel  that,  * 1  although  dead,  she  yet  speak  - 
eth."  She  was  an  ex  mple  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance ;  ever  self  sacrificing,  preferring  the  comfort 
of  others  to  her  own,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
those  who  knew  her  best  would  best  appreciate  her 
worth.  She  bore  a  lingering  illness  with  Christian 
patience  and  resignation,  resting  in  a  remarkably 
quiet  state  of  mind,  and  passed  gently  away,  as  one 
falling  into  a  sweet  sleep.  She  has  doubtless  en- 
tered into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  right- 
eous. 

DRAKE. — At  Rensselarville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  16th  of  First  month,  1871,  Hannah  Drake,  in 
the  80th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Rensselaer- 
ville  Monthly  Meeting.  The  deceased  was  remark- 
able for  her  purity  of  life,  and  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  all  with  whom  she  associated. 

GARRETT. — On  the  25th  of  First  month,  1871, 
Thomas  Garrett,  in  the  8 2d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Del.  The 
death  of  this  worthy  man  and  eminent  philanthro- 
pist, deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  was 
born  in  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  and  in  early  life  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  called  to 
bear  an  out-spoken  testimony  against  slavery.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  aid- 
ing fugitives  from  the  house  of  bondage,  giving  them 
Shelter  and  fu.mishing  them  with  means  to  reach  a 
place  of  safety,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was 
subjected  to  heavy  fines,  by  which  most  of  his  pro- 
perty was  swept  away  from  him.  He  was  not  de- 
terred either  by  loss  of  property,  the  opposition  of 


his  friends,  or  by  threats  of  violence,  from  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  religious  duty.  For  several  years 
he  suffered  from  a  painful  disease,  but  retained  his 
faculties  to  the  last.  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
expressed  his  willingness  to  die,  and  said:  "It  is 
all  peace,  peace,  peace,  but  no  rest  this  side  of  the 
river."  In  the  language  of  the  Wilmington  Com- 
mercial of  the  25th  ult.  :  "  He  was  a  hero  in  a  life- 
time fight,  an  upright,  honest  man  in  his  dealings 
with  men,  a  tender  husband,  a  loving  father,  and 
above  all,  a  man  who  loved  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self, and  righteousness  and  truth  better  than  ease, 
safety  or  worldly  goods,  and  who  never  let  any  fear 
of  harm  to  person  or  property  sway  him  from 
doing  his  whole  duty  to  the  uttermost.  He  was 
faithful  amongst  the  faithless,  upright  and  just  in 
the  midst  of  a  wicked  and  perverse  generation,  and 
lived  to  see  his  labors  rewarded  and  approved  in 
his  own  life  time,  and  then  with  joy  that  the  right 
had  triumphed  by  mightier  means  than  his  own, 
with  thankfulness  for  the  past,  and  with  calm  trust 
in  the  future,  he  passed  to  the  reward  of  the  just. 
He  has  fought  a  good  fight,  he  has  finished  his 
course,  he  has  kepi  the  faith."  Some  of  the  pro- 
scribed race  to  whom  he  had  been  a  life- long  friend, 
bore  his  remains  to  the  grave  ;  a  privilege  which 
they  had  solicited  some  time  before  his  death.  The 
funeral  proceeded  to  Friends'  meeting  house,  and 
thence  to  the  burial  ground,  followed  by  the  largest 
concourse  that  was  ever  collected  in  Wilmington  on 
a  similar  occasion. 

VAIL.— In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  18th  of  First 
month,  1871,  Stephen  Vail,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  protracted  illness 
he  apprehended  its  probable  results,  and  experi- 
enced a  severe  mental  struggle,  through  which  he 
was  graciously  brought  to  say,  "Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  Thenceforward  through  much 
suffering  patiently  borne,  he  manifested  to  those 
that  ministered  to  his  wants  a  quiet  acquiescence  to 
the  Divine  will,  assuring  them  that  "all  was 
peace  ;"  he  knew  that  "  his  Redeemer  lived,"  and 
11  there  was  a  mansion  prepared."  Calmly  setting 
his  outward  affairs  in  order,  he  awaited  the  solemn 
change,  abundant'y  manifesting  that  '*  while  the 
outward  man  perished,  the  inward  man  was  re- 
newed day  by  day." 

BORTON.— On  Sixth-day,  the  27th  ult.,  Peml^r- 
ton  Borton,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

PEIRCE.— On  the  1st  inst.,  Eli  D.  Peir.  e.  of  Ne- 
ther Providence,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  iu  his  B2d  J  ear. 
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Third-day  evening,  2d  mo.  14,  1S71,  the  "L;,c<  um 
Gleaner*1  will  be  read. 

Third-day  evening,  2d  mo.  21,  1871,  Lecture  by 
Dr.  James  L.   Peine.    Subject:    11  lf<  :  ,  / 
best  gift  to  man." 

freepmen's  association. 
This  organization  will  meet  at  1516  Vine  St.,  OB 
Fourth  day  evening,  2d  mo.  Lfith,  .»t  s  D'olook, 

Jacoh  If.  Sua,  \  ■*».,«,. 
AnneCoofer,     i  l'*'K$' 


All  success  is  a  series  of  etlorts.  in  which, 
when  closely  viewed,  are  seen  more  or  loss 
failures.  The  mountain  is  apt  to  overshadow 
the  hill,  hut  the  hill  is  a  reality  nevertheless. 
If  you  fail  now  and  then,  therefore,  don't  be 
discouraged. 
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From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Commercial. 
THOMAS  GARRETT. 

He  was  born  of  Quaker  parents,  in  Upper 
Darby,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1789,  on  a  farm  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family.  His  father,  though  a  farmer, 
had  been  a  scythe  and  edge-tool  maker,  and 
Thomas  learned  of  him  the  trade,  and  his 
knowledge  of  it  afterwards  proved  of  the  ut- 
most advantage  to  him. 

He  grew  up  and  married  at  Darby,  his 
wife  being  Sarah  Sharpless,  and  in  1820  they 
came  to  Wilmington  to  live,  bringing  with 
them  several  children,  most  of  whom  still 
live  here. 

Some  years  after  his  arrival  here  his  wife 
died,  and  in  course  of  time  he  again  married, 
his  second  wife  being  Rachel  Mendenhall, 
who  died  in  April,  1868,  beloved  and  regret- 
ted by  all  who  knew  her. 

His  business  career  was  one  of  vicissitudes, 
but  generally  and  ultimately  successful,  for 
he  made  the  whole  of  the  comfortable  com- 
petence of  which  he  died  possessed,  after  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age.  While  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  business  career  as  an  iron  mer- 
chant in  this  city,  a  wealthy  rival  house  at- 
tempted to  crush  him,  by  reducing  the  prices 
of  iron  to  cost,  but  Mr.  Garrett,  nothing  dis- 
mayed, employed  another  person  to  attend 
his  store,  put  on  his  leather  apron,  took  to 
his  anvil,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  trade, 
as  an  edge-tool  maker,  prepared  to  support 
himself  as  long  as  this  ruinous  rivalry  was 
kept  up.  Thus  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
one  of  the  heroes  and  philanthropists  of  this 
age  was  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  business  houses  that  our  city  now 
boasts.  His  competitor  saw  that  no  amount 
of  rivalry  could  crush  a  man  thus  self-sup- 
porting, and  gave  up  the  effort. 

Of  course  Thomas  Garrett  is  best  known 
for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  and  as  a  practical  and  effective  worker 
for  Emancipation,  long  before  the  nation 
commenced  the  work  of  liberation  and  justice. 

Born  a  Quaker,  he  held  with  simple  trust 
the  faith  of  the  Society  that  God  moves  and 
inspires  men  to  do  work  He  requires  at  their 
hands,  and  throughout  his  life  he  never  wav- 
ered in  his  conviction  that  his  Father  had 
called  him  to  work  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
devoted  himself.  His  attention  was  first  di- 
rected to  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  while  he 
was  a  young  man  of  24  or  25.  He  returned 
one  day  to  his  father's  house,  after  a  brief 
absence,  and  found  the  family  dismayed  and 
indignant  at  the  kidnapping  of  a  colored 
woman  in  their  employ. 

Thomas  immediately  resolved  to  follow  the 
kidnappers,  and  so  followed  in  pursuit.  Some 
peculiarity  about  the  track  made  by  their 


wagon  enabled  him  to  trace  them  with  ease, 
and  he  followed  them  by  a  devious  course 
from  Darby  to  a  place  near  the  Navy  Yard 
in  Philadelphia,  and  then  by  inquiries,  etc., 
tracked  them  to  Kensington,  where  he  found 
them,  and,  we  believe,  secured  the  woman's 
release. 

During  this  ride,  he  afterwards  assured  his 
friends,  he  felt  the  iniquity  and  abomination 
of  the  whole  system  of  slavery  borne  in  upon 
his  mind  so  strongly  as  to  fairly  appal  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  feel  a  voice  within  him  as- 
suring him  that  his  work  in  life  must  be  to 
help  and  defend  this  persecuted  race. 

From  this  time  forward  he  never  failed  to 
assist  any  fugitive  from  slavery  on  the  way 
to  freedom,  and,  of  course,  after  his  removal 
to  this  city  his  opportunities  for  this  were 
greatly  increased,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
his  house  became  known  as  one  of  the  refuge3 
for  fugitives.  The  sentiment  of  this  commu- 
nity was  at  that  time  bitterly  averse  to  any 
word  or  effort  against  slavery,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rett had  but  half  a  dozen  friends  who  stood 
by  him.  Nearly  all  others  looked  on  him 
with  suspicion,  or  positive  aversion,  and  his 
house  was  constantly  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  who  then,  sad  to  say,  were  always 
on  the  watch  for  any  fugitive  from  bondage. 
Thomas  was  not  disheartened  or  dismayed  by 
the  lack  of  popular  sympathy  or  approval. 
He  believed  the  Lord  was  on  his  side,  and 
cared  nothing  lor  the  adverse  opinion  of  men. 

Many  and  interesting  stories  are  told  of  the 
men  and  women  he  helped  away,  some  of 
them  full  of  pathos,  and  some  decidedly  amus- 
ing. He  told  the  latter,  which  related  to  his 
ingenious  contrivance  for  assisting  fugitives 
to  escape  the  police,  with  much  pleasure  in  his 
later  years.  We  could  repeat  many  of  them, 
but  this  is  not  the  time  or  place.  The  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  the  police  was  the  only  thing, 
however,  which  ever  forced  him  into  any  sec- 
recy in  his  operations,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects he  was  "  without  concealment  and  with- 
out compromise"  in  his  opposition  to  slavery. 
He  was  a  man  of  unusual  personal  bravery 
and  of  powerful  physique,  and  did  not  present 
an  encouraging  object  for  the  bullying  in- 
timidation by  which  the  pro-slavery  men  of 
that  day  generally  overawed  their  opponents. 
He  seems  to  have  scarcely  known  what  fear 
was,  and  though  irate  slaveholders  often 
called  on  him  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of 
their  slaves,  he  met  them  placidly,  never  de- 
nied having  helped  the  fugitives  on  their 
way,  positively  refused  to  give  them  any  in- 
formation, and  when  they  flourished  pistols 
or  bowie-knives  to  enforce  their  demands,  he 
calmly  pushed  the  weapons  aside,  and  told 
them  that  none  but  cowards  resorted  to  such 
means  to  carry  their  ends. 
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He  continued  his  labors,  thus,  for  years, 
helping  all  who  came  to  him,  and  making 
no  concealment  of  his  readiness  to  do  so.  His 
firmness  and  courage  slowly  won  others,  first 
to  admire,  and  then  to  assist  him,  and  the 
little  band  of  faithful  workers,  of  which  he 
was  chief,  gradually  enlarged  and  included 
in  its  number  men  of  all  ranks  and  differing 
creeds.  He  has,  in  conversation  with  the 
present  writer  and  others,  frequently  acknowl- 
.  edged  the  valuable  services  of  two  Roman 
Catholics,  of  Irish  birth,  still  living  in  this 
city,  who  were  ever  faithful  to  him,  and  will 
now  be  amongst  those  who  most  earnestly 
mourn  his  decease.  His  efforts,  of  course, 
brought  him  much  persecution  and  annoy- 
ance, but  never  culminated  in  anything  really 
serious,  until  about  the  year  1846  or  '47. 

He  then  met,  at  New  Castle,  a  man,  woman, 
and  six  children,  from  down  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  The  man  was  free,  the 
woman  had  been  a  slave,  and  while  in  slavery 
had  had  by  her  husband  two  children. 
She  was  then  set  free,  and  afterwards  had 
four  children.  The  whole  party  ran  away. 
They  travelled  several  days,  and  finally 
reached  Middletown  late  at  night,  where 
they  were  taken  in,  fed  and  cared  for  by 
John  Hunn,  a  wealthy  Quaker,  there.  They 
were  watched,  however,  by  some  persons  in 
the  section,  who  followed  them,  arrested  them, 
and  sent  them  to  New  Castle,  to  jail.  The 
Sheriff  and  his  daughter  were  anti-slavery 
people,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Garrett  to  come 
over.  He  went  over,  had  an  interview,  found 
from  their  statement  that  four  of  the  party 
were  undobtedly  free,  and  returned  to  this 
city.  On  the  following  day,  he  and  U.  S. 
Senator  Wales  went  over  and  had  the  party 
taken  before  Judge  Booth,  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpv.s.  Judge  Booth  decided  that 
there  was  no  evidence  on  which  to  hold  them, 
that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  the  'presump- 
tion was  always  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  dis- 
charged them. 

Mr.  Garrett  then  said :  "  Here  is  this 
woman  with  a  babe  at  her  breast,  the  child 
suffering  from  a  white  swelling  on  its  leg;  is 
there  any  impropriety  in  my  getting  a  car- 
riage and  helping  them  over  to  Wilmington?" 
Judge  Booth  responded  :  "  Certainly  not." 

Mr.  Garrett  then  hired  the  carriage,  but 
gave  the  driver  distinctly  to  understand  that 
he  only  paid  for  the  woman  and  the  young 
children  ;  the  rest  might  walk.  They  all  got 
in,  however,  and  finally  escaped,  of  course 
the  two  children  born  in  slavery  amongst  the 
rest. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  the  slaveholders  fol- 
lowed them,  and  incited,  it  is  Baid,  by  (ho 
Cochrans  and  James  A.  Bayard,  commenced 
a  suit  against  Mr.  Garrett,  claiming  all  the 


fugitives  as  slaves.  Mr.  Garrett's  friends 
claim  that  the  jury  was  packed  to  secure  an 
adverse  verdict.  This  trial  came  on  before 
Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Judge  Hall,  in  the 
the  May  term  (1848)  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  sit- 
ting at  New  Castle  ;  Bayard  representing  the 
prosecutors,  and  Wales  the  defendant.  There 
were  four  trials  in  all,  lasting  three  days. 
We  have  not  room  here  for  the  details  of  the 
trial,  but  the  juries  awarded  even  heavier  dam- 
ages than  the  plaintiffs  claimed,  and  the 
judgments  swept  away  every  dollar  of  his 
property. 

When  the  trials  were  concluded  Mr.  Gar- 
rett arose,  the  Court  being  adjourned,  and  made 
a  speech  of  an  hour  to  the  large  crowd  in  the 
court-room,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared 
his  intention  to  redouble  his  exertions,  so  help 
him  God.  His  bold  assertion  was  greeted 
with  mingled  cheers  and  hisses,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  one  of  the  jurors  who 
had  convicted  him  strode  across  the  benches, 
grasped  his  hand,  and  begged  his  forgiveness. 

Mr.  Garrett  kept  his  pledge,  and  redoubled 
his  exertions.  The  trial  advertised  him,  and 
such  was  the  demand  on  him  for  shelter  that 
he  was  compelled  to  put  another  story  on  his 
back  buildings.  His  friends  helped  him  to 
start  again  in  business,  and,  commencing 
anew7  in  his  sixtieth  year  with  nothing,  he 
again  amassed  a  handsome  competence,  gen- 
erously contributing  all  the  while  to  every 
work  in  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  blacks, 
or  his  suffering  fellow  men  of  any  color. 

In  time  the  war  came,  and,  as  he  remarked, 
the  nation  went  into  the  business  by  the 
wholesale,  so  he  quit  his  retail  operations, 
having,  after  he  commenced  to  keep  a  record, 
helped  offover  2,700  slaves,  and  no  inconsider- 
able number  before  that  time. 

In  time,  too,  he  came  to  be  honored  instead 
of  execrated  for  his  noble  efforts.  Wilming- 
ton became  an  abolition  city,  and  for  once  at 
least  a  prophet  was  not  without  honor  in  his 
own  city.  Mr.  Garrett  continued  his  inten  i\ 
in  every  reform  up  to  his  last  illness,  and 
probably  his  last  appearance  in  any  public 
capacity,  was  as  President  of  a  Woman 
Suffrage  meeting,  in  the  City  Hall,  a  tow 
months  ago,  which  was  addressed  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B. 
Blackwell. 

He  lived  to  see  the  realization  of  his  hones 
for  universal  freedom,  and  in  April  last,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  parade  of  the  col- 
ored people  in  this  city,  he  was  carried 
through  our  streets  in  an  open  barouche, 
surrounded  by  the  men  in  whose  behalf  he 
had  labored  so  faithfully,  and  the  guards 
around  his  carriage  carrying  banners  with 
the  inscription,  "  Our  Moses." 

A  Moses  he  was  to  their  race,  hut  un 
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him  it  was  given  to  enter  into  the  promised 
land,  toward  which  he  had  set  his  face  per- 
sistently and  almost  alone  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

He  was  beloved  almost  to  adoration  by  his 
dusky-hued  friends,  and  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  every  Wil- 
mingtonian  will  remember  with  a  shudder,  in 
those  days  of  doubt,  confusion  and  suspicion, 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  Thos.  Gar- 
rett's house  was  constantly  surrouuded  and 
watched  by  faithful  black  men,  resolved  that, 
come  weal  come  woe  to  them,  no  harm  should 
come  to  the  benefactor  of  their  race. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  MEETING. 

The  First-day  School  Association  met  in 
its  Quarterly  Session  at  Race  street  Meeting- 
house, First  mo.  14th.  133  delegates  had 
been  appointed,  of  whom  119  were  present. 
About  800  persons  were  in  attendance,  in 
eluding  some  belonging  to  New  York,  Balti- 
more and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings,  whose 
company  was  very  acceptable.  Twenty- 
eight  reports  were  received,  between  the  read- 
ing of  which  remarks  were  made  by  many 
Friends  on  the  interesting  subjects  thus 
brought  to  view. 

Several  essays  were  read  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Is  it  best  to  accept  the  willing  ser- 
vices of  earnest-hearted  but  inexperienced 
young  teachers,  or  let  the  schools  suffer  be- 
cause we  have  not  competent  persons  who 
feel  called  to  the  work  ?"  Several  of  the 
reports  alluded  to  the  same  subject,  and  the 
expression  given  was  favorable  to  the  encour- 
agement of  earnest-hearted  teachers  (al- 
though inexperienced)  to  follow  the  pointings 
of  duty,  and  by  so  doing  they  will  become 
experienced.  An  essay  from  one  connected 
with  the  new  school  at  Abington  was  read ; 
also  an  essay  in  reference  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  mission  labor  among  the  poor  and 
degraded  of  our  cities,  which  likewise  met  a 
warm  response  in  the  meeting. 

The  manner  of  conducting  schools  claimed 
a  share  of  attention,  and  the  desire  expressed 
that  whilst  we  may  compare  ideas  and 
methods  to  advantage,  we  should  guard 
against  being  mere  copyists,  but  aim  to  labor 
in  the  cause  as  Truth  may  dictate. 

The  subject  of  literature,  particularly  the 
proper  selection  of  library  books,  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
urged  that  care  should  be  exercised  therein, 
but  that  each  school  will  necessarily  have  to 
consult  its  own  requirements  in  these  respects. 

Correspondents  of  each  school  were  request- 
ed to  forward  a  list  of  approved  books  in 
their  respective   libraries  to  Anne  Caley, 


1618  Summer  street,  for  the  examination  of 
those  about  to  purchase. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  for- 
ward the  names  of  officers  and  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  for  the  next  year. 

Since  the  meeting  in  Tenth  month,  new 
schools  have  been  started  at  Abington,  Pa., 
and  Mannington,  N.  J., — the  last  held  at  a 
private  house,  those  connected  therewith  be- 
ing too  far  distant  from  Salem  Meeting-house, 
where  a  school  is  held.  The  school  at  Ger- ! 
mantown  has  also  been  re-established  at  the 
Meeting-house. 

The  general  expression  of  those  who  were 
in  attendance  at  our  meeting  was  that  it  was 
an  excellent  one.  Christian  love  and  har- 
mony prevailed,  and  it  is  believed  that  good 
will  result. 

Arrangements  were  made  in  three  of  the 
school-rooms  for  the  refreshment  of  Friends, 
and  over  800  meals  were  furnished.  By  this 
plan  Friends  are  kept  together  during  the 
recess,  and  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
social  commingling,  which  of  itself  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  advantage. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  Fourth 
mo.  15th,  at  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

From  The  Independent. 
TWINING  PLANTS. 

The  American  Naturalist  gives  an  account, 
taken  partly  from  Darwin,  of  the  climbing 
plants.  Some  twine  spirally.  Thus  a  hop- 
vine  was  noticed,  after  growing  two  feet  above 
the  top  of  its  pole,  to  swing  round  in  a  circle 
of  two  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  with  the 
sun,  and  once  in  about  two  hours.  Thus  it 
continues  to  revolve  when  it  can  no  longer 
twine.  The  Hoya  camosa  revolves  under 
similar  circumstances  once  in  five  hours,  mak- 
ing a  grand  circle  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  not  the  twisting  of  the  stem  that  causes 
the  revolution,  as  some  stems  are  not  twisted 
and  some  are  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  a  stick  around  which  the  end  of  a  twining 
plant  has  been  allowed  to  run  be  removed, 
the  spiral  will  soon  straighten  out,  and  begin 
to  revolve  again  in  search  of  a  new  support.' 
Most  twiners  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  sun.  Two  different  species  of  the  same 
genus  always  twine  in  the  same  direction. 
Sometimes  a  species  like  the  Loasa  auriantica 
twines  indifferently  in  either  direction.  Some 
plants,  like  several  species  of  Clematis,  climb 
by  the  twisting  around  any  support  of  their 
sensitive  leaf-stems.  These  stems  are  very 
fragile  until  they  begin  to  twine,  when  they 
deposit  woody  matter  and  become  exceedingly 
tough.  They  are  sometimes  so  sensitive  as  to 
be  affected  by  a  weight  of  only  one-eighth  of 
a  grain.  They  will  clasp  about  withered 
blades  of  grass,  or  the  lateral  peduncles  of  the 
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quaking  grass,  which  are  only  half  as  thick  I 
as  a  horse-hair,  but  yet  are  completely  en- 
circled.    Some  leaf-stems  when  clasping  a  i 
stick  are  careful  to  draw  the  stem  from  which 
they  grow  close  to  it,  and  then  they  encircle 
both  stick  and  stem,  thus  holding  the  latter 
up.    The  remaining  method  of  climbing  by 
tendrils  is  very  familiar.    The  tendril  is  but 
the  altered  stem  of  leaves  or  flowers.  Some 
tendrils  have  at  their  extremities  little  disks 
which  adhere  to  a  solid  surface;  and  the 
sharp  point  of  the  tendril  of  Bigonia  speciosa 
has  the  singular  instinct  of  travelling  around 
till  it  finds  a  little  dark  hole,  in  which  it  hides 
itself.    Darwin  believes  that  this  is  a  peculi- 
arity inherited  from  a  time  when  the  end  of 
the  tendril  was  provided  with  a  disk.    In  the 
Ampelopsu  quinquefolia  (Virginia  Creeper), 
as  soon  as  the  end  of  a  branched  tendril  has 
become  attached,  the  base  of  the  tendril  winds 
up  spirally  and  becomes  exceedingly  tough, 
so  as  to  form  an  excellent  spring,  to  prevent 
its  being  torn  away  in  rough  weather.  A 
single  branch  of  a  tendril  of  Ampelopsis,  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  ten 
years,  was  found  to  support  two  pounds  ;  so 
that  the  five  branches  would  support  a  strain 
of  ten  pounds.    The  tendrils  of  the  passion- 
flower {Passiflora  gracilis)  are   so  sensitive 
that  a  bit  of  platinum  wire,  weighing  but 
one-fiftieth  of  a  grain,  gently  placed  on  the 
concave  portion,  caused  two  tendrils  to  be- 
come hooked.    After  being  touched,  the  ten- 
dril began  to  move  in  25  seconds.  Other 
plants  take  from  a  few  minutes  to  two  hours 
to  commence  twining  their   tendrils.  The 
touch  of  almost  any  substance,  except  water, 
will  start  them,  though  adjoining  tendrils 
rarely  catch  each  other. 

Don't  keep  in  a  constant  fret  about  things 
that  may  be  annoying,  or  worry  about  things 
j  you  cannot  help.    Troubles  are  not  lightened 
j  by  fretting.    The  true  remedy  is  to  keep  cool 
and  try  to  master  difficulties,  and  not  let 
|  them  master  you. 


A  GENTLE  WORD. 
A  gentle  word  is  never  lost : 

0  never  then  refuse  one  : 
It  cheers  the  heart  when  sorrow-tossed, 

And  lulls  the  cares  that  bruite  one. 
It  scatters  sunshine  o'er  our  way, 

It  turns  our  thorns  to  roses  ; 
It  changes  dreary  night  to  day, 

And  hope  and  peace  discloses. 
A  gentle  word  is  never  lost  ; 

The  fallen  brothers  need  it  ; 
How  easy  sai<l,  how  small  the  cost, 

What  joy  and  comfort  speed  it. 
Then  drive  the  shadow  from  thy  brow, 

A  smile  can  well  replace  it ; 
Our  voice  is  music  when  we  speak 

With  gentle  words  to  grace  it. 


TOWARDS  EVENING. 
Father,  the  shadows  fall 

Along  my  way ; 
'Tis  past  the  noon  of  day. 
"  westering  sun  "  tells  that  the  eve  is  near ; 
I  know,  but  feel  no  fear. 
And  loved  ones  have  gone  home — 
A  holy  band. 
I  hear  them  call  me  from  the  spirit-land — 
A  gentle  call ; 
Yes,  dear  ones,  I  shall  come. 

0,  not  alone  !  though  now 

I  lead  the  van, 
And,  with  uncovered  head, 
Press  on  where  others  led, 

Where  my  young  life  began. 

I  am  not  left  alone, 
Though  they  are  gone  ; 
Sweet  voices  of  the  past, 

And  of  to-day — 
The  love  that  round  my  way 
Still  twine  around  my  heart, 
Tell  me  how  good  thou  art. 

0  holy  Light  and  Love  I 
Beam  on  my  soul, 
My  inmost  life  control  ; 
Then  may  each  pure  thought  spring, 
And  peace,  with  gentle  wing, 

Brood  like  the  dove. 

— Selected. 


MEDICAL    EXPERIENCE  AND    TESTIMONY  IN 
FAVOR  OF  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty-two  years  since  I 
commenced    my  studies  at  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  I  was  occupied  about  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  the  latter  half  I  was 
a  dresser,  which  gave  me  large  opportunities 
of  investigating  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
the  almost  hopelessness  of  treatment  in  manv 
cases  in  which  the  patients  had  largelv  in- 
dulged in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  country. 
In  some  of  these  instances  the  patients  had 
not  been  considered  as  drunkards — they  were 
always  drinking,  never  druuk  ;  and  here  I 
must  just  allude  to  one  case  as  an  illustration, 
which   occurred   soon   after  I  commenced 
private  practice  in  Tottenham.    A  neatlv- 
dressed  carpenter  came  to  me  one  morning, 
one  whom  I  had  often  seen,  with  his  nice 
white  apron,  going  to  his  work  with  slow- 
pace  and  downcast  look.    He  put  out  his 
tongue  at  my  request ;  the  tremor  of  it  at 
once  told  a  sad  tale.    I  said  I  would  call  on 
him  the  next  day,  as  he  must  not  stir  from 
home.    He  came,  however.    1  insisted  on  his 
going  home  at  once  and  to  bod,  ami  I  be- 
lieve I  did  all  I  possibly  could  for  his  res- 
toration, but  in  three  days  he  was  no  more. 
I  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  he  spcut 
from  25s.  to  30*  per  week  in  drink,  allowing 
his  dear  Christian  wife  only  about  Si,  for 
housekeeping,  rent,  Arc,  and  "this  she  supple- 
mented by  keeping  a  day-school.    Hut  1  will 
not  occupy  time  in  relating  what   I  have 
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seen  of  delirium  tremens,  suicides,  the  ex- 
tinguishing  of  all   natural   affection,  and 
worst  and  saddest  of  all,  the  voluntary  si- 
lencing of  the  voice  of  God  in  the  conscience, 
that  the  poor  dupes  of  the  "  god   of  this 
world  "  might  perpetrate  some  horrid  deed, 
or   pursue    that    licentious    and  criminal 
course  which  "  He  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost  "  was  pleading  with 
them  to  abandon.    It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  there  are 
now  many  men  of  great  emineKce  in  our  pro- 
fession who  are  beginning  to  see  that  very 
erroneous  views  have  been  inculcated  as  to 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  drinks  in  many 
forms  of  disease ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  have  witnessed  instances  in  which 
I  fully  believe  the  enormous   potations  of 
brandy  and  wine  prescribed  on  high  authori- 
ty have  tended  to  hurry  on  the  disease  to  a 
fatal  termination.    I  have  even  known  large 
quantities  of  brandy  ordered  where  in  my 
apprehension  gruel  and  barley-water,  with  a 
little  wine,  would  have  been  more  beneficial. 
I  have  often  thought  that  were  the  art  of 
distilling  entirely  lost,  it  would  be  the  great- 
est boon  imaginable  to  society  at  large.  Al- 
though I  have  been  led  to  adopt  these  strong 
views,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  my  brethren 
harshly.    I  remember  that  that  great  and 
good  man  Dr.  Fothergill  obtained  great  cel- 
ebrity by  his  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  and 
that  one  part  of  his  treatment  consisted  in 
ordering  with   dinner  a   table-spoonful  of 
brandy  in  a  tumbler  of  water.    I  for  some 
time  pursued  his  plan  ;  but  year  after  year 
the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that  it 
was  an  unsafe  one.  Its  first  effect  was  highly 
satisfactory  and  very  creditable ;  but  after  a 
while  I  dared  not  pursue  the  plan  unless  I 
knew  my  patient  to  be  possessed  of  much 
moral  firmness,  so.  often  did  it  lead  to  increas- 
ing the  remedy  as  eventually  to  end  in  mani- 
fest intemperance.    And  here  I  may  allude 
to  one  most  instructive  case  which  caused  me 
an  amount  of  distress  which  I  cannot  de- 
scribe.    An  influential  person  was  placed 
under  my  care  by  an  old  and  experienced  sur- 
geon.   A  plan  of  treatment  was  laid  down 
such  as  Dr.  Fothergill  would  have  sanctioned. 
The  patient  improved,  but  the  remedy  was 
continued.    The  patient  thought  the  brandy 
was  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  and  took 
more  and  more.    In  the  course  of  time  she 
ceased  to  be  under  my  care ;  but  I  was  again 
required  to  attend  in  consultation  with  a 
physician,  and  hoped  we  should  work  pleas- 
antly together.    By  this  time  the  poor  suf- 
ferer had  been  led,  in  addition  to  the  stimu- 
lants, into  that  dreadful  snare  of  the  nightly 
use  of  opiates.    I  used  my  influence  in  vain 
to  get  rid  of  both,  and,  not  being  able,  I 


withdrew  from  the  case.  However,  matters 
grew  worse,  and  I  was  again  entreated  to 
take  charge  of  the  patient,  with  a  carte  blanche 
as  to  treatment.  I  must  now  state  that  in 
former  days  I  had  found  my  patient's  con- 
versation of  quite  a  religious  and  instructive 
character;  but  now  all  was  changed,  and  a 
serious  word  was  repelled  by  the  query, 
"  Can't  you  get  rid  of  this  dreadful  sinking  ? 
Can't  you  give  me  some  rest  at  night  ?"  The 
state  of  the  mind  and  body  was  most  pitiable. 
I  recommenced  my  attendance  by  saying  I 
could  only  undertake  it  on  one  condition, 
that  brandy  should  be  entirely  and  at  once 
discontinued,  and  opiates  by  Jdegrees.  I 
knew  my  patient,  who  was  really  a  religious^ 
person,  had  been  unwittingly  led  into  this 
sad  condition,  and  that  I,  by  sanctioning  the 
little  in  days  past,  had  helped  to  do  the  mis- 
chief. This  induced  me  to  confess  my  fault, 
and  to  express  my  belief  that  by  seeking 
help  from  above  she  would  be  enabled  to  sur- 
mount the  cause  of  her  misery.  She  did  so, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  the  distress  became 
less  severe.  She  became  a  total  abstainer, 
gradually  discontinued  her  opiate,  and  a 
sweet  serenity  of  mind  and  enjoyment  of 
Christian  conversation  was  restored.  She, 
in  fact,  became  in  her  "  right  mind,"  and 
remained  so  for  about  two  years,  when  she 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  a  bright  example  of 
submission  to  the  Divine  will  under  a  very 
suffering  malady. 

With  experience  such  as  I  have  narrated 
before  me,  and  which  I  could  multiply  a 
hundredfold,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
I  have  myself  become  a  total  abstainer,  I 
have  been  so  for  about  six  years,  not  only 
with  no  disadvantage,  but  I  think  with  bene- 
fit to  my  general  health  and  strength,  as  I 
can  now  in  my  seventy-third  year  walk  far- 
ther without  fatigue  than  when  I  begun  to 
abstain. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve there  are  very  few  persons  who  would 
not  enjoy  better  health  and  more  equable 
spirits  if  they  had  courage  enough  to  try  ab- 
stinence for  a  month.  For  the  most  part 
the  simile  holds  good,  that  stimulants  to  the 
animal  frame  are  like  the  spur  to  the  horse 
— he  goes  for  a  while  more  gaily,  but  he 
drops  the  sooner :  and  many  a  man  who  thus 
excites  himself  to  some  great  effort  of  mind 
or  body  has  to  pay  dearly  for  the  help  by  a 
season  of  nervous  depression  ;  or  if  not  forti- 
fied by  religion,  he  takes  more  and  more  till 
his  friends  are  ashamed  of  him.  And  who 
is  there  who  cannot  look  around  him  and 
number  some  who  might  have  been  bright  or- 
naments in  society,  but  from  this  cause  their 
life  has  been  a  failure,  not  only  affecting  but 
awful  ? 
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I  would  say  to  the  man  of  the  world,  Pon-  had  drawn  out  and  spent  the  original  sover- 
der  these  things,  observe  the  dreadful  effects,  eign,  but  had  since  then  deposited  several 
as  recorded  in  almost  every  newspaper,  of  a  shillings  towards  its  renewal.  One  letter 
voluntary  surrender  of  reason.  The  evils  came  from  a  sailor  now  serving  in  a  British 
cannot  be  enumerated  ;  for  every  evil  thought  i  man-of-war,  where  he  was  daily  laughed  at 
is  excited,  every  dreadful  crime  perpetrated,  I  for  keeping  his  pledge,  but  which  he  never- 
under  the  influence  of  drink.      But  what  j  theless  had  kept,  as  was  shown  by  a  certifi- 


shall  I  say  to  the  professors  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  of  him  who  says,  "  If  any  man  will 
be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up 
his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me?"  Does  not 
every  one  desirous  of  taking  this  sacred 
counsel  find  it  at  times  very  hard  to  do  so  ? 
and  such  will  assuredly  find  it  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  suppress  an  improper  thought  when 
only  slightly  elevated  by  the  social  glass. 

When  we  consider  the  smallness  of  the 
privation  to  the  moderate  drinker,  and  the 
mighty  mischief  of  his  example,  may  we  not 
ask  him  on  the  score  of  philanthropy  to 
abandon  the  little  indulgence  ? 

Tottenham.  E.  C.  May,  F.  R.  S.  C. 

—  The  British  Friend. 


A  CURIOUS  TEMPERANCE  STORY. 

About  a  year  since,  a  gentleman  in  busi- 
ness in  this  city,  and  largely  interested  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  had  occasion  to 
visit  England  in  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Cunard  line,  and  noticed  on  the  first  day  out 
the  midday  distribution  of  grog  to  the  fore- 
castle hands.  The  same  evening  he  visited 
the  forecastle,  and  found  that  but  two  of  the 
seamen  were  temperance  men.  With  their 
aid  he  instituted  evening  meetings,  and  every 
night  staid  late  with  the  men,  telling  temper- 
ance anecdotes,  singing  songs  of  like  charac- 
ter, &c.  Towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  he 
prepared  a  pledge-sheet,  which  twenty-four 
of  the  steamer's  hands  signed,  including 
cooks,  stewards,  coal-passers,  &c. 

On  reaching  the  dock,  entirely  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  signers,  he  presented  each  of 
them  with  a  sovereign,  which  he  requested 
they  would  deposit  in  a  savings  bank,  that  it 
might  be  a  nucleus  for  future  savings,  and 
received  a  promise  from  each  that  they  would 
write  once  a  year  to  him,  and  state  how  they 
were  keeping  their  pledge,  and  how  the  sov- 
ereign of  each  was  increasing. 

These  letters  have  lately  been  received, 
and  go  to  prove  how  much  good  may  be  ac- 
complished by  a  person  individually,  if  he 
works  with  his  whole  heart.  Twenty  of  the 
signers  write  to  say  that  they  have  kept 
their  pledge,  many  of  them  enclosing  certifi- 
cates to  that  effect  from  temperance  societies 
to  which  they  belong. 

Eighteen  send  proof' that  their  sovereign  is 
yet  in  the  savings  bank,  and  thai  it  has  been 
added  to,  in  one  instance  to  the  extent  of 
several  pounds.    Two,  by  reason  of  sickness, 


cats  enclosed  from  his  superior  officer. 

Of  the  remaining  four  nothing  has  been 
heard  ;  but  the  giver  of  the  sovereign  has 
not  yet  lost  hope  fhat  he  will  speedily  hear 
from  them,  as  they  may  be  now  on  service  at 
distant  parts  of  the  world. — N.  Y.  Pod. 

RUSKIN  ON  THE  WAR. 

If  you  have  to  take  away  masses  of  men 
from  all  industrial  employment — to  feed  them 
by  the  labor  of  others — to  move  them,  and 
provide  them  with  destructive  machines,  va- 
ried daily  in  national  rivalship  of  inventive 
cost ;  if  you  have  to  ravage  the  country  which 
you  attack  — to  destroy,  for  a  score  of  future 
years,  its  roads,  its  woods,  its  cities,  and  its  har- 
bors ;  and  if,  finally,  having  brought  masses 
of  men,  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
face  to  face,  you  tear  those  masses  to  pieces 
with  jagged  shot,  and  leave  the  fragments 
of  living  creatures,  countlessly  beyond  all 
help  of  surgery,  to  starve  and  parch,  through 
days  of  torture,  down  into  clots  of  clay — what 
book  of  accounts  shall  record  the  cost  of  your 
work — what  book  of  judgment  sentence  the 
guilt  of  it  ? 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC., 
FIRST  MONTH.  , 

1870. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls,  

Cloudy,  without  storms.  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 


Mean  temperature    of  1st 

mo.,  per  IVnua.  Hospital 
Highest  point  attained  daring 

month  

Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
Rain  d  iring  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month. 

heing  for  .r>  current  weeks 

for  1870  and  four  for  1871 
Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  1st 

mouth  for  the  past  eighty  />'•<>  years...  ;U..'\.r>  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  dining  that 

entire  period,  (17^0)   14.00 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  (lsf>7)   I'Z.'M 
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Although  we  had  several  hours  of  snow  on  the 
8th,  making  for  the  time  heing  quite  good  sleigh- 
ing, and  another  "  spit  of  snow"  on  the  tenth,  the 
weather  continued  remarkably  pleasant  until  the 
18th  of  the  month,  as  the  following  record  of  the 
thermometer  for  five  consecutive  days  will  show  : 


10 

12 

3 

o'clock. 

o'clock. 

o'clock. 

12, 

.  38 

42 

46 

13, 

.  40 

46 

52 

14, 

.  45 

49 

53 

15, 

.  54 

59 

60 

16, 

.  45 

46 

45 

If  we  refer  to  last  year's  record  we  find  that  on 
the  17th  of  the  month  the  mercury  at  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Hospital  reached  seventy  degrees!  and  yet 
during  the  above  corresponding  five  consecutive 
days  of  the  same  year  the  highest  maximum  ob- 
tained was  57° — the  maximum  during  the  same  peri- 
od dropping  to  28°.  For  accounts  of  intense  cold 
weather  elseiuhere  we  refer,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
our  clippings : 

"  On  the  10th,  at  Lancaster,  N.H  .,  the  thermome- 
ter was  31°  below  zero,  and  at  Littleton  it  was  24° 
below." 

"San  Francisco,  Jan.  15. — The  season  continues 
unusually  cold,  dry  and  backward.  On  Friday 
night  ice  formed  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  in  Pe- 
taluma  Valley,  which  is  something  heretofore  un- 
heard of  in  that  locality." 

"  A  violent  snow  storm  began  at  Chicago  on  the 
17th,  and  the  street  cars  were  unable  to  run  on 
Monday.    Snow  about  two  feet  on  the  level." 

On  the  twentieth  it  was  stated  that  "  the  islands 
in  Lake  Erie  are  now  reached  with  teams,  the  ice 
being  very  thick  and  perfectly  safe." 

While  on  the  twenty  third  it  was  reported  that  the 
thermometer  at  Montreal,  Canada,  stood  at  26°  be- 
low zero ! 

Additional  accounts  received  give  the  following 
information : 

Severity  op  the  Cold  Weather  in  Canada. — 
The  "  cold  snap"  of  Sunday  and  yesterday  appears 
to  have  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  Dominion. 
In  St.  John,  N.  B.,  the  mercury  went  down  to  20° 
below  zero — 3°  lower  than  in  this  city  ;  but  Que- 
bec, as  usual,  took  the  first  place  with  38°  below  in 
comparatively  sheltered  places,  and  this  is  pro- 
nounced beyond  the  experience  of  the  "Ancient 
Capital"  for  a  number  of  years.  Peterboro  comes 
next  at  32°  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  24°  two 
hours  afterward.  Lindsay  marks  25°,  Belleville 
22°,  and  Picton  20°.  London  reports  6°  below 
zero,  "frightfully  cold;"  but  that  is  mild  com- 
pared with  Quebec,  where  the  mercury  must  have 
almost  been  "  lost  to  sight."  Goodrich  reports  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  with  roads  blocked  up,  and 
other  places  along  the  Lake  Huron  coast  range  from 
12°  to  15°.—  Toronto  Globe,  Jan.  24th. 

To  the  south  of  us  it  alao  appears  that  the  cold 
weather  has  killed  thousands  of  orange  trees  in 
Florida  and  Georgia. 

On  the  23d,  eastern  papers  recorded  an  earthquake 
shock  in  Boston.  During  the  night  and  early  in 
the  morning  a  number  of  earthquake  shocks  were 
felt  by  different  persons  in  the  city. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  locality.  It  will  be 
seen  the  month  under  review  for  this  year,  notwith- 
standing the  pleasant  weather,  scarcely  reached  the 
average  temperature  for  the  past  eighty -two  years, 
and  fell  nearly  ten  degrees  below  that  of  lr.st  year. 

In  the  record  of  deaths,  deduct  309,  (being  the 
one-fifth  for  the  extra  week;,  from  last  year  and  the 


account  will  then  stand,  1870 — 1245  and  1871  only 
1154.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Second  month  2d,  1871. 

ITEM  S. 

The  recent  deep  sea  soundings  have  shown  that, 
owing  to  the  incompressibility  of  water,  it  density 
is  not  increased  at  great  depths.    The  popular  no- 
tion that  metals  will  not  sink  to  the  bottom  on  this 
account  is,  therefore,  unfounded.    Neither  are  the  j 
debris  and  loose  materials  at  the  bottom  consolidated   J . 
by  the  pressure,  although  it  increases  by  one  ton  to 
the  inch  for  every  4, 800  feet.    Pressure  being  equal  ''• 
on  all  sides,  even  though  it  be  three  tons  to  the 
inch,  will  not  destroy  the  life  of  animals,  which  are  1 
composed  of  solids  and  liquids  only,  nor  interfere  % 
with  their  motion. 

There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the  severest  I 
drouths  it  never  fails,  and  in  the  mightiest  floods  it"  ! 
never  overflows.  Its  banks  and  its  bottoms  are  of  I 
cold  water,  while  its  current  is  warm.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth  is  the  Arctic  l 
tr'eas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  There  is  in  the  world  :  b 
uo  other  so  majestic  flow  of  water.  Its  current  is 
more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon,  and  j 
its  volume  more  than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its  I 
waters,  as  far  out  as  the  Carolina  coasts,  are  of  an  I 
indigo  blue.  They  are  so  distinctly  marked  that  | 
the  line  of  junction  with  the  common  sea  water  may  1 
be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one-half  of  the  vessel  I 
may  be  perceived  floating  in  the  Gulf  Stream  water,  m 
while  the  other  half  is  in  the  common  water  of  the  1 
sea,  so  sharp  is  the  line  and  the  want  of  affinity  be-  | 
tween  these  waters  ;  and  such  too  the  reluctance,  so  ]! 
to  sp^ak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  1 
this  there  is  another  peculiar  fact.  The  fishermen 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  are  supplied  with  wood  from  [; 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Think  of  the  Arctic  fishermen  I 
burning  upon  their  hearths  the  palms  of  Hayti,  the  \ 
mahogany  of  Honduras  and  the  precious  woods  of  (t 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco. — Ex.  paper.  i 

The  "frost-work  "  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wash-  ! 
ington  is  described  as  wonderful  in  its  peculiar 
beauty.    It  is  formed  when  northerly  winds  pre- 
vail, and  starts  from  points  on  the  northerly  expos- 
ure of  various  objects.    Everything  which  the  wind 
strikes  becomes  soon  covered  with  beautiful,  feath- 
ery forms,  and  horizontal  icicles  are  thrown  out, 
sometimes  two  feet  in  length.     Condensation  of  i 
vapor  is  referred  to  as  the  cause  ;  but  the  air  is  sup  r 
pesed  to  be  filled  also  with  minute  spicuUe  of  ice,  ,| 
which  are  caught  while  the  vapor  condenses,  and  I 
thus  build  the  horizontal  masses.     The  greatest  ;| 
velocity  of  wind  which  has  been  observed  at  this  •[ 
station  was  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  a  rate  j 
quite  without  precedent  in  meteorological  record. 

The  Books  published  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  f 
amounted  in  number  to  5082,  of  which  3377  were  j 
new  books  by  English  authors  ;  1279  were  reprints,  I 
and  426  were  books  written  in  the  United  States.  \ 
Of  thtvoriginal  English  books  548  were  sermons  and  j 
works  on  theology,  ;  406  were  philological,  classical,  | 
and  works  used  as  text  books  ;  245  were  works  of  | 
travels  and  geography ;  235  were  histories  and  f 
b;ographies  ;  212  were  books  of  poetry  and  dramatic  \i 
compositions  ;  205  were  treatises  upon  art  and  sci-  \ 
ence,  and  200  were  novels.  These  figures  3how  | 
that  works  of  fiction  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  I 
is  generally  supposed,  and  that  books  conveying  F 
useful  and  instructive  information  are  still  in  great  i 
demand.  In  the  theological  department  55  books  I 
published  in  England  had  been  written  in  the  | 
United  States,  as  well  as  55  in  the  department  of  J 
history. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK  FROM  OUR  CLUB. 

It  is  always  compensating  to  resume  trains 
thought  which  have  gladdened  us  in  the 
ys  gone  by,  and  in  venturing  to  do  so  now, 
;  hope  to  interest  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
in  the  members  of  the  Club. 
We  believe  that  the  external  physical 
lses  are  among  man's  richest  inheritances, 
(1  acknowledge  the  imperative  duty  to 
Itivate  them  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
dy  through  their  agency  are  we  placed  in 
umunication  with  the  material  world  :  and 
it  world  becomes  to  us  beautiful  and  in 
ring,  or  dark  and  unsuggestive,  just  in 
;  proportion  that  we  educate  these  senses. 
11  we  know  they  are  only 

"  Pine  steps  whereby  the  queenly  soul 
Q63  down  from  her  bright  throne  to  view  the  mass 
1  hath  dominion  over." 

a  beautiful  colors  of  the  flowers  ;  the  grand 
1 1  brilliant  drapery  of  our  autumnal  forests  ; 
|i,  of  recent  times,  the  introduction  into 
:  tivation  of  the  many  plants  with  colored 
ijiage,  whose  leaves  almost  rival  in  beauty 
I  inting,  the  petals  that  charmed  us  in  earlier 
ys,  are  only  simply  pretty  to  the  uninstruet- 
:j  sense  of  sight ;  but  when  viewed  in  the 
iverging  rays  of  microscopical  and  ehem- 
1  and  poetical  light,  which  sometimes  re- 
.1  the  mysteries  of  natural  truth  in  our 
ib-studies,  these  gorgeous  floral  and  leaf 
f  ntiugs  become  written  revelations  of  a  Di- 


vine law,  or  present  themselves  as  evidence 
of  an  organizing  force,  underlying  and  direct- 
ing the  great  structural  energies  of  nature. 

This  subject  has  claimed  the  attention  of 
our  Club,  and  its  final  expression,  for  the 
present,  has  taken  the  form  of  a  paper  which 
was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  by  a  member — 
Rachel  L.  Bodley;  and  at  our  request  she 
allows  a  synopsis  to  appear  in  this  journal. 

"  In  entering  upon  this  difficult  subject — 
the  coloration  of  plants — let  us  seek  to  do  so 
through  that  gateway  so  often  sought  hv  us 
before  as  we  have  studied  together— t he  vege- 
table cell.  You  criticise  me  at  the  outset, 
wisely  remarking  that  I  strain  my  figure 
when  I  call  the  cell  a  gateway;  for  is  it  q  n, 
say  you,  a  closed  sack  formed  of  an  imperfor- 
ate membrane?  I  admit  the  criticism,  hut 
still  insist  that  the  vegetable  cell  lias  proved 
for  many  of  you,  as  well  as  for  me.  :i  verita- 
ble gatewav,  leading  to  thought-  profound. 

I  enter  this  little  world — this  microcosm. 
In  it  the  subtle  yet  mighty  vital  force  M 
working  wonders.  I  hear  no  sound.  I  set 
neither  engine,  loom  nor  crucible,  vet  from 
that  dentil  of  silence,  the  protoplasm  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  stand  evolves  the  treasures 

of  the  plant- world,  Does  the  work  assigned 
it  relate  to  the  immediate  present?  soluble 
dextrine  in  elaborated.  Does  its  work  relate 
to  the  near  future?  I  see  po.irly  grain*  of 
starch  appear,  a  temporary  lolidlfiod  000 di< 
tion  of  the  nameless  principle  of  •  plan:.  }\\% 
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this  cell  received  the  command  to  work  for 
the  ages  ?  around  each  pellicle  of  the  rapidly- 
dividing  protoplasm  is  built  a  wall  of  crystal, 
the  ultimate  and  insoluble  condition  of  that 
same  nameless  substance  of  which  dextrine, 
starch  and  cellulose  are  merely  different  states. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  products  which 
the  fertile  protoplasm  can  evolve.  The  list 
is  legion.  I  must  not  weary  you  with  even 
the  enumeration  of  the  catalogue.  Take  up 
any  recent  first-class  work  on  chemistry,  and 
glance  over  the  acids,  which  are  now  num- 
bered by  the  hundred,  and  a  fair  proportion, 
of  which  are  derived  from  the  plant-world; 
glance  over  the  list  of  alkaloids,  the  majority 
of  which  also  are  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  extend  your  observation  to  the 
long  list  of  salts,  metallic  and  ethereal,  which 
you  will  find  enumerated  as  ready-formed  in 
the  plant,  and  you  will  then  begin  to  have 
gome  conception  of  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  protoplasmic  creation. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  waste  words  in  won- 
dering how  all  this  is  accomplished  within 
microscopic  walls.  The  finite  may  seek  to 
grasp  the  infinite,  but  it  ever  returns  from 
the  attempt  with  broken  wing  and  wearied 
flight.  We  may  stand  over  that  marvellous 
work  shop — the  growing  plant — and  admire, 
study  and  utilize  products  as  they  appear; 
but  for  the  rest,  we  of  the  nineteenth  century 
must  be  content  reverentially  to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  ages  ago, 
'  He  spake  and  it  was  done,  He  commanded 
and  it  stood  fast.' 

As  we  now  attempt  to  follow  the  formation 
of  one  class  of  productions  of  the  vegetable 
cell — viz. :  coloring  matters — let  us  prepare 
by  each  obtaining  for  himself  or  herself  a 
clear  realization  of  the  individuality  of  the 
cell.  So  long  as  it  remains  vitally  active,  it 
is  an  individual  apart  from  the  myriads  which 
surround  it  above,  below,  on  every  side.  Its 
wall  is  imperforate — it  is  a  factory  securely 
enclosed,  having  neither  doors  nor  windows, 
albeit  its  enclosing  membrane  is  crystal. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  this  idea,  if  we  let 
our  thoughts  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  a 
great  manufacturing  city  such  as  Philadelphia. 
It  sends  out  to  the  markets  of  the  world  its 
Taried  products,  but  he  who  would  enquire 
into  the  processes  by  which  these  goods  were 
manufactured,  must  spend  weeks  and  months 
visiting  many  work-shops,  factories  and  labor- 
atories. Each  bears  its  individual  sign,  and 
within  is  prosecuted  a  special  work. 

So  with  the  cell.  We  propose  to-night  to 
look  into  only  those  which  manufacture  as  a 
business  the  colors  of  plants.  As  a  rule,  our 
walk  will  be  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
for  these  cells  lie,  as  a  rule,  just  below  the  epi- 
dermis.   I  say,  as  a  rule,  because  our  theme 


— coloration  of  the  leaf — refers  to  the  co 
as  seen  ready  formed  through  the  wall  of 
cell. 

We  shall  not  touch,  therefore,  on  tl 
vaster  division  of  the  subject  comprehend 
in  the  general  topic — coloring  substances 
under  which  is  included  the  valuable  d;j 
derived  from  vegetables,  as  indigo,  maddl 
&c.  These  come  usually  from  the  depths 
the  plant,  are  there  manufactured  and  p| 
served  while  the  plant  lives,  as  colorless  su 
stances,  and  acquire  the  tints  which  mat 
them  valuable  to  the  dyer  or  merchant,  on 
after  they  have  been  extracted  from  the  ph  i 
and  exposed  to  the  successive  or  simultane<  i 
action  of  oxygen  or  alkalies. 

Nearly  all  these  coloring  substances  ha 
a  tendency  to  combine  with  bases,  and  ni 
be  considered  therefore  as  feeble  acids.  Wl« 
once  the  color  they  are  capable  of  produci; 
is  developed,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  ir 
lose  it  again  by  the  action  of  the  same  oxy^ 
which  gave  it  to  them,  aided  however  bj 
strong  light.  Hence  it  is  often  remark 
that  pigments  obtained  from  the  vegetal* 
kingdom  are,  as  a  rule,  more  brilliant,  1 
less  permanent  than  those  derived  from  i 
animal  kingdom. 

The  colors,  ready-formed  in  the  plant,  I 
usually  comprehended  under  the  terms  ch 
rophyll  and  chroraule  ;  the  first  referring!  i 
the  leaf-green,  and  the  second  to  the  varil 
tints  of  flowers.  . 

Although  chlorophyll  is  almost  universal 
present  in  the  surface  cells  of  the  leaf  a  I 
herbaceous  stems,  and  imparts  the  wi 
known  "  living  green  "  to  the  landscape,! 
really  exists  only  in  minute  quantities  1 
plants.  The  leaves  of  a  large  tree,  accord  I 
to  Berzelius,  contain  not  more  than  one  h  j 
dred  grains  of  chlorophyll.  It  is  ordinal! 
stated  that  chlorophyll  exists  commonly  umr 
the  form  of  globules  or  granules,  and  0(1- 
sionallyas  an  amorphous  granular  substaij 
in  either  case  more  or  less  adherent  to,  or  if- 
bedded  in  the  prismordial  utricle  of  the  c|. 
These  granules  are  especially  large  and  1 
tinct  in  certain  water-plants,  as  in  the  cii  I 
lating  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  Vallisne 
where  we  of  the  Club  have  often  seen  tht|, 

When  any  of  the  chlorophyll  granules  pi 
treated  with  ether  or  alcohol,  the  green  cc}^ 
is  abstracted,  while  the  organized  forms  * 
main,  so  that  the  true  chlorophyll  is  rejV 
only  a  soluble  substance  dyeing  the  boi^, 
called  chlorophyll  granules.    When  wefl| 
quire  further  respecting  the  relation  of  cm 
rophyll  with  starch,  we  are  met  with  m  I 
and  conflicting  statements  in  the  works  f 
different  observers.    Some  authors  have  ■ 
agined  that  chlorophyll  is  produced  b* 
chemical  decomposition  of  starch,  while  otljS 
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think  that  starch  is  developed  from  chloro- 
phyll. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be — I 
quote  from  the  Micrographic  Dictionary — 
1  that  the  chlorophyll  structures  are  granular 
bodies  belonging  to  the  general  protoplasm 
or  nitrogenous  cell-contents.  That  they  be 
come  colored  green  in  the  light  by  a  chemical 
change  connected  with  the  vital  processes, 
that  in  undergoing  this  change  they  do  not 
lose  the  power  which  the  ordinary  protoplasm 
possesses  of  secreting  starch  and  decomposing 
it  again  when  required  for  the  nutritioH  of 
the  plant.'  At  this  stage  of  our  enquiry  we 
find  the  fugitive  tint  which  we  are  pursuing 
narrowed  down  to  a  subetance  soluble  in 
ether  or  alcohol,  a  substance  which  is  literally 
the  child  of  the  sunbeam. 

An  intelligent  observer — Sachs,  1859 — 
suggests  that  the  vegetable  plasma  eliminates 
a  principle  possessing  the  constitution  of  the 
green  of  the  leaf,  which  in  the  cell  waits  a 
last  impulsion  to  become  '  leaf-green.'  This 
impulsion,  he  farther  suggests  is  given  less 
by  light  than  by  nascent  oxygen,  or  oxygen 
ozonized  and  made  actinic  by  the  influence 
of  light.  To  this  principle  he  gave  the 
name  '  leukophyll.'  I  have  quoted  this  au- 
thor thus  at  length  because  his  theory  sheds 
a  single  ray  of  light  upon  the  revelation 
made  to  us  at  our  last  meeting,  when  we  saw 
green  cells  in  the  very  heart  of  an  under- 
ground shoot  of  Symplocarpus  fcetidus.  In 
those  leaves,  so  securely  sheltered  from  the 
cold  in  the  bosom  of  the  fostering  shoot,  were 
cells  destined  to  color  in  green  when  the 
fetters  which  bound  them  in  darkness  should 
be  unloosed.  The  provident  protoplasm 
had  done  its  work  well,  and  furnished  the 
leukophyll  in  each  surface  cell.  But  by 
some  subtle  process  in  that  cluster  of  labora- 
tories, nascent  oxygen  was  evolved,  and  in 
presence  of  the  moisture  which  the  juicy  se 
cretions  afforded — lo !  the  work  was  done,  and 
the  emeralds  flashed  out  in  the  underground 
cell  which  never  saw  the  light. 

I  have  gone  over  a  great  number  of  au- 
thors in  my  search  for  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  statements  concerning  the  soluble 
i matter  of  chlorophyll.  Some  see  in  it  an 
•  immediate  grefen  principle;  others  consider 
it  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue.  The  weight 
,  of  recent  testimony  preponderates  in  favor 
of  the  latter  view.  And  among  observers 
'who  support  this  theory,  Fremy  stands  at  the 
head.  The  yellow  prrnciple  he  calls  1  phyl- 
loxanthine  ';  the  blue,  '  phyllocyanine." 
I  PhylloxantUine,  or  leaf  yellow,  is  neutral 
and  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
jBther.    Its  coloring  power  is  intense. 

Phyllocyanine,  or  leaf-blue,  is  insoluble  in 
(water,  but  gives  an  olive-green  or  bronze  red 


solution  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  alkaline 
salts  are  soluble  in  water. 

Yellow  leaves  in  autumn  contain  only 
phylloxanthine  or  leaf-yellow,  and  their  al- 
coholic extract  no  longer  produces  the  char- 
acteristic phenomena  of  chlorophyll.  Fremy 
explains  the  change  by  saying  that  the  fugitive 
phyllocyanine,  or  leaf-blue,  has  oxidized  and 
decomposed  in  an  irrevocable  manner;  while 
the  more  stable  phylloxanthine,  or  leaf-yellow, 
alone  remains. 

It  was  Burmeister,  the  physicist,  who 
years  ago  announced  that  there  were  three, 
not  seven  primary  colors.  These  were  red, 
yellow  and  blue.  Anv  other  color  whatever, 
he  assured  us,  may  be  formed  by  suitable  com- 
binations of  these  three.  I  have  not  seen 
elsewhere  the  application  made  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  numberless  hues  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  but  can  we  not  easily  take 
one  step  in  advance  of  Fremy 's  position, 
and  adding  to  his  phylloxanthine  and  phyl- 
locyanine, not  necessarily  a  third  principle, 
but  a  constant  modification  of  the  second 
which  gives  a  red  color,  and  affirm  that  we 
have  all  that  i3  needed  to  dye  the  forests  in 
their  autumnal  glory,  or  to  pencil  the  petals 
of  myriads  of  flowers  ? 

The  blue  principle  is  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  acids,  changing  to  red  whenever  they  ap- 
pear. Even  to  so  feeble  an  acid  as  carbonic, 
it  responds  in  a  purple  tint — red  and  blue. 

The  change  in  autumn  of  the  leaf  from 
green  to  red,  red  to  orange,  from  orange  to 
faded  yellow,  clothed  in  which  they  so  fre- 
quently fall,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  thus.  The  plant  having  reached  maturi- 
ty, expanded  its  fl  uvers  and  ripened  its 
fruit,  the  deposition  of  the  principles,  4  leaf- 
yellow  '  and  'leaf-blue,'  which  combined 
make  1  leaf  green,'  becomes  slower — t  he  tide 
of  life  is  ebbing.  Of  these  two  the  1  leaf- 
blue  '  is  the  more  unstable,  and  it  begins  to 
decompose  first,  therefore,  by  oxidation, 
changing  to  red — our  first  autumual  tiut — 
the  red  and  yellow  combined  give  us  the 
rich  orange  of  the  later  change.  Day  In- 
day  this  change  goes  on,  until  at  length  the 
supply  of  1  leaf-blue '  having  ceased,  1  leaf- 
yellow  '  alone  remains. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we 
can  predicate  the  tints  which  the  leave-  of 
trees  or  shrubs  will  assume  in  autumn.  In- 
watching  the  hues  which  the  fruit  assu  nn>  in 
its  stages  of  ripening. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  this  change  of 
'leaf-blue'  and  'leaf yellow'  occurs  only 
in  autumn,  but  from  the  earliest  budding  of 
the  leaf  until  its  latest  fall,  chlorophyll  is 
being  constantly  deposited,  and  as  constantly 
is  it  being  converted  into  yellow,  brown  or 
reddish  products  of  decomposition,  but  dur- 
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ing  rapid  growth  the  chlorophyll  is  being 
evolved  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  decom- 
posed. This  explains  also  the  fact  of  the 
red  coioiiug  of  the  young  oak-leaves  in  early 
spring,  in  some  cases.  That  this  decomposi- 
tion goes  on  all  summer  long  is  demonstrated 
by  that  valuable  means  now  available  in 
chemical  research,  viz.,  spectral  analysis; 
for  whatever  color  the  leaf  may  be  the  chlo- 
rophyll spectrum — a  band  of  red  light — is 
always  present  in  leaves  when  in  an  active 
state  of  growth.  But  the  most  interesting 
application  of  my  subjeci  remains  to  be  eon 
sidered.  I  refer  to  the  color  of  the  petals  of 
flowers.  These  colors  have  long  been  classed 
as  red,  yellow  and  blue.  Many  observations 
have  been  made  which  will  bear  us  out  in 
our  theory.  It  is  remarked  by  Fremy  that 
red  flowers  possess  a  juice,  the  reaction  of 
which  is  acid,  whereas  in  blue  flowers  the 
juice  is  neutral.  Again,  the  expressed 
juice  of  red  flowers  is  blue.  The  blue  color- 
ing matter,  as  of  the  violet,  seems  to  form 
the  usual  red  of  the  red  flowers  in  which  it 
is  apparently  reddened  by  an  acid,  for  many 
of  these  reds  become  blue  when  cautiously 
neutralized  by  an  alkali,  and  change  10 
green  and  yellow  by  an  excess  of  alkali. 

Again,  '  some  of  these  reds  become  blue 
on  being  bruised,  and  give  blue  infusions 
with  water.'  '  Red  flowers  become  blue  and 
green  as  they  wither,  but  they  never  become 
yellow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  yellow  flower 
as  it  withers  never  becomes  blue.'  *  The  color 
of  yellow  flowers  is  more  permanent  than  that 
of  blue  or  red,  and  is  clearly  of  a  nature  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  blues  or  reds.' 

De  Oandolle,  long  ago,  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  a  standpoint  entirely  different  from 
that  which  we  occupy,  dvided  flowers  with 
reference  to  their  colors  into  two  series. 

1st.  Those  having  yellow  for  their  types, 
and  which  are  capable  of  passing  into  red 
and  white,  but  never  into  blue — Xanthic. 

2d.  Those  having  blue  for  their  type,  and 
which,  are  capable  of  passing  into  red  and 
white,  but  never  into  yellow — Cyanic. 

Green,  which  is  a  color  made  up  of  blue 
and  yellow,  is  the  centre  whence  the  two  se- 
ries diverge,  and  they  meet  again  in  red. 

In  some  parti-colored  flowers,  as  the  Pansy, 
we  find  in  the  same  flower  blue  and  yellow 
colors.  But  here  the  rule  holds  beautifully, 
for  each  of  the  colored  portions  of  the  flower 
varies  only  in  its  proper  series,  the  part 
which  is  yellow  never  becoming  truly  blue, 
and  the  part  which  is  blue  never  becoming 
truly  yellow.  Here,  again,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  personality  of  each  individual  cell ; 
even  though  two  cells  are  contiguous  and 
dissimilar  in  color,  as  in  the  pencilling  of 


the  Pansy,  neither  interfering  with  the  work 
of  the  other. 

1  suggest,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  unity  in  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  whole  plant  world,  embracing 
flowers  and  leaves  and  floral  leaves.  May 
not  Goethe's  reverie — now  transformed  into 
well  established  truth  in  science — that  the 
flower  is  only  a  transformed  branch,  be  car- 
ried further  than  the  books  take  us,  and  the 
fugitive  tints  which  beautify  the  transformed 
(  ells — which  have  taken  on  a  more  delicate 
texture — be  regarded  as  merely  the  grosser 
color  of  the  foliage  leaf,  analyzed,  a  portion 
ot  the  same  given  to  each  ?  To  the  petals 
of  one  flower,  'leaf-yellow  '  be  assigned  as  a 
heritage  perpetual  ;  to  another,  '  leaf-blue  '  I 
through  all  generations,  till  flowers  and  ioli- 
age  shall  fade  from  earth. 

If  1  had  the  time,  I  would  be  glad  to  ap- 
ply this  principle  to  what  are  now  known  as, 
leaf  plants.    I  think  it  affords  a  most  satis- 
factory clue  to  the  subject  discussed  at  our  I 
last  meeting.    The  protoplasmic  granules  in 
I  a  red-leaved  plant,  may    be  healthful  and 
i  vigorous  as  in  a  normal  green-leaved  plant. 
!  But  lor  some  reason,  in  the  cells  of  the  leaves, 
I  '  leaf-yellow  '  only,  or  '  leaf-blue'  only,  is  de- 
posited  ;  the  plant,  therefore,  assumes  a  prim- 
ary  tint,  and  not  a  secondary  or  compound 
tint,  as  green.    The  white  patches  on  varia-  I 
gated  and  spotted  leaves,  as  Begonias,  Calla-  I 
diums,  &c,  arise  from  the  absence  of  either 
primary  tint  in  the  cells  subjacent  to  the  | 
epidermis  at  those  parts,  producing  the  same, 
i  effect  as  we  see  in  leaves  mined  by  caterpil- 
|  lars.    These  spots  whether  colored  or  white 
might,  if  followed  up,  afford  some  clue  to  i 
|  modes  of  cell  multiplication  in  the  leaf.  But  I 
!  I  must  stop,  hoping,  however,  you  will  give 
|  the  subject  persistent  attention,  for  I  believe  j 
|  it  will  bear  fruit  which  would  interest  a  cir- 
;  cle  wider  than  our  own  happy  one  of  '  Twen- 
ty-Four.'" J.  G.  H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
A  WORD  OF  EXHORTATION. 

"  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  I 
laborers  are  few,"  is  a  truth,  as  applicable  to  i 
the  present  time,  as  when  spoken  by  the  | 
blessed  Master.    The  editorial  in  No.  48,  and  1 
the  communication  from  our  esteemed  friend  t 
"  A.,"  were  well-timed,  and  will  meet  the  wit- 
ness for  Truth  in  many  desponding  and  deep- 
ly exercised  souls,  who  are  breathing  forth 
their  prayers  unto  the  "  Lord  of  the  harvest,"  j 
"that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into  His 
harvest."    The  apathy  and  indifference  of  J 
such  a  large  portion  of  our  younger  members 
is  of  deep  significance,  which  we  should  heed  < 
ere  it  be  too  late  ;  for  I  fully  believe  that  the  i 
cause  is  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  uith 
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ourselves.  Pride,  love  of  ease  and  self  in- 
dulgence, and  a  false  application  of  those 
greatest  of  virtues,  charity  and  love, — these 
are  the  stnmbling-stones  that  have  brought 
us  to  our  low  estate.  Let  us  reform  that 
pride  which  leads  parents  to  seek  for  their 
children  the  honors  and  riches  of  this  world, 
rather  than  the  humility  of  Jesus,  and  the 
riches  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Eradicate 
that  love  of  ease,  that  resists  the  call  of  duty, 
that  neglects  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
newly  baptized,  of  the  weak  and  the  doubting, 
and  sees  with  indifference  the  erring  ones 
traveling  the  broad  road  of  destruction, — giv 
ing  no  warning,  and  practically  saying,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  How  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  these  ?  Is  this  taking  up  our 
daily  cross,  and  following  after  Jesus  in  the 
regeneration?  Let  the  "Spirit  of  Truth" 
within  all  answer.  Again,  charity  and  love: 
the  sum  of  all  the  virtues :  how  are  they  per- 
verted, by  palliating  and  allowing,  in  those 
of  whom  we  have  charge,  those  little  indis- 
cretions and  small  faults  which  we  fondly 
hope  time  will  remove,  but  which  we  should 
destroy  at  once.  Charity  that  is  of  God, 
prompts  the  most  favorable  construction  of 
every  motive  and  action,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  every  penitent  one ;  but  Divine  Love  re 
quires  that  the  axe  be  laid  at  fixe  root  of  evrry 
evil,  that  they  may  be  completely  cut  off. 
Herein  is  our  great  error:  that  in  our  mis- 
taken love  and  charity  we  permit  these  small 
excesses  of  passion,  of  pride,  of  vanity,  of 
drinking,  of  using  tobacco,  and  all  those  va- 
rious evils  that  too  soon  grow  to  be  great 
vices,  and  lead  down  through  the  wide  gate 
into  the  valley  of  iniquity  and  of  death.  Di- 
vine love  and  charity  says,  forgive  the  erring, 
fallen  ones !  hut  destroy  and  cast  out  the  evil 
passions.  Come,  then,  my  Friends ;  to  you 
who,  like  myself,  are  young,  E  appeal.  Let 
us  take  up  the  "  Standard  of  Truth,"  so  long 
and  faithfully  borne  by  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  bear  it  aloft,  onward  and  up- 
ward, until  we  can  obey  our  blessed  Master's 
command:  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Thou 
prodigal,  hesitate  no  longer,  but  conic,  as  1 
have  come,  and  taste  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  ;  then  wilt  thou  know 
a  joy,  a  happiness,  a  peace,  that  passeth  un 
derstanding,  and  which  the  world  cannot  give 
or  take  away.  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time; 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  B. 
Cincinnati,  1st  mo,  31,  L871. 

It  is  one  thing  to  indulge  in  playful  rest, 
and  another  to  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure;  and  gayety  of  heart  during  the  re 
action  after  hard  labor,  and  quickened  by 
satisfaction  in  the  accomplished  duty  or  per- 


fected result,  is  altogether  compatible  with, 
nay,  even  in  some  sort  arises  naturallv  out  of, 
a  deep  internal  seriousness  of  disposition. — 
Ruskin. 


EXTRACTS     FROM    "THE    SECRET    OF  THE 
LORD." 

The  coast  of  Cornwall,  particularly  in  and 
near  Mount's  Bay,  is  visited  by  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream,  which  is  the  secret  of  its  health- 
ful temperature.  There  is  little  alternation 
in  the  atmosphere  by  day  or  night.  There  is 
not  much  information  to  be  obtained  concern- 
ing this  interesting  phenomenon^  but  the  in- 
fluence is  felt  and  seen,  though  the  Gulf 
Stream  itself  is  flowing  unseen  in  the  wide 
ocean,  separated  in  a  manner  from  the  deep 
waters  through  which  it  passes  without  ming- 
ling. The  lauds  it  visits  are  warmed  by  it, 
the  air  above  it,  and  in  its  vicinity,  is  soft  and 
balmy;  exotics  seen  nowhere  else  in  England 
flourish  in  its  neighborhood,  and  many  an 
early  blossom  is  put  forth,  before  the  winter 
has  elsewhere  departed.  In  the  caves  of  the 
rocks,  and  occasionally  in  some  places  of  the 
coast,  its  presence  is  known  by  the  rare  and 
beautiful  shells,  which,  carried  palely  by  the 
current  through  the  ocean,  are  left  as  the 
production  of  a  distant  shore,  and  tell  whence 
the  stream  flowed.  As  I  felt  the  soft  influ- 
ence of  this  genial  stream  in  the  months  of 
early  spring,  it  never  failed  to  remind  me  of 
the  hidden  life  in  Christ — the  positive  bless- 
ing flowing  from  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  soul  of  a  child  of  the  Light,  dwelling  in 
this  ungodly  world, — a  continual  contrast  to 
that  negative  Christianity  which  lives  only 
on  the  lips  of  formal  professors,  1^-i iri n -j: 
neither  warmth  nor  blessing  to  themselves, 
nor  life  nor  gladness  to  others.  "The  secret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,  and 
He  will  show  them  His  covenant."    .    .  . 

Can  you  he  content  to  walk  in  your  blind- 
ness, in  paths  everywhere  beset  with  danger 
without  heavenly  counsel  and  companionship ! 
Can  you  endure  the  benumbing  ear  s  of  lift 
without  carrying  them  separately  to  the 
Mighty  Counsellor,  thai  common  thing*  may 
be  cleansed  and  sanctified  to  Bis  seivi.v? 
For  if  there  is  any  matter  in  which  ir  can  be 
said,  "  1  cannot  ask  the  blessing  of  the  L  >rd 
on  this,"  then  neither  ought  it  to  be  an  occu- 
pation in  which  His  followers  should  be 
found  

A  poor  unlettered  man  said  tome  erne  day: 
"Every  beltevar  needs  to  be  confl  leal  thai  i 

supernatural  power  dweUt  wiilr'n  him:  it  ifl 
this  whieh  makes  tin-  ditletvuee  ivtw<en  him 
and  the.  world."  Truly  this  is  walking  as 
children  of  the  Kingdom.  ThlS  oonli  ieneo 
invests  them  with  power  in  their  weakness  : 
for  God  has  said:  "All  things  are  yours.'" 
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With  Him  we  overcome  ;  in  Him  we  have 
peace.  We  lack  the  fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
mises when  we  do  not  walk  with  God.  Many 
souls  know  of  this  doctrine,  but  fail  in  the 
simple  faith  by  which  it  is  enjoyed.  The  In- 
carnate Word  is  that  which  God  has  given 
to  nourish  us — the  daily  bread  from  heaven. 

.  .  .  .  Murmur  not  if  friends  fail  you. 
The  Lord  knows  you  by  name.  "  Can  two 
walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  ?"  If 
one  knows  oDly  the  letter,  and  the  other 
seeks  the  Spirit,  very  likely  he  who  knows 
only  the  letter  will,  to  the  outward  appear- 
ance, outrun  him  who  is  led  of  the  Spirit; 
nevertheless  the  promise  is  not  to  him  who 
runneth. 

If  you  are  seeking  help  from  many  coun- 
sellors, you  will  fail  to  learn  the  immediate 
ministration  of  the  Mighty  Counsellor. 
If  you  look  for  sympathy  from  many  comfort- 
ers, you  will  miss  the  comfort  of  the  endear- 
ing relationship  of  the  Everlasting  Father. 
 ■  <■» — ■  

Selected. 
PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  the  act  of  addressing  some  re- 
quest, thought,  or  feeling  to  God,  our  Father. 
As  He  is  always  with  us,  and  always  able  to 
help  us,  and  as  we  very  often  need  help,  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  He  is  also 
always  ready  to  hear,  and  disposed  to  help. 

Do  you  mean  that  God  will  always  do  the 
things  we  ask  ? 

Or  course  not,  my  friend.  As  we  are  al- 
ways ignorant  and  often  selfish,  our  petitions 
will  be  sometimes  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  A  good  deal  of  what  passes  for 
prayer  comes  of  laziness,  a  desire  that  God 
would  save  us  trouble  by  doing  the  things 
that  duty  requires  us  to  do,  as  in  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  wagoner  and  Hercules; 
or  a  man's  prayer  may  be  inspired  by  ill- 
feeling,  a  desire  for  revenge,  as  when  David 
prayed  for  all  sorts  of  calamities  upon  his 
enemies.  So,  even  when  we  ask  for  some- 
thing, there  is  no  certainty  that  God  will  do 
it.  He  will  judge  whether  it  is  besr,  and  will 
do  what  He  judges  best;  and  that  will  be  the 
best  possible  arrangement  for  us. 

But  all  prayer  is  not  asking.  I  have  said 
above  that  it  may  also  be  the  exprpssion  of 
any  thought  or  feeling  to  God.  Perhaps  it 
is  thankfulness  ;  and  how  much  every  one  of 
us  has  to  be  thankful  for  !  Perhaps  it  is  an 
outburst  of  joy,  which  we  wish  to  share  with 
God  when  alone  with  Him.  just  as  we  should 
with  a  human  friend  in  like  circumstances. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  expression  of  love,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  some  blessing  or  benefit  rises 
to  our  mind.  God  has  made  us  social  beings, 
and  expressions  of  genuine  feeling  are  natural, 
pleasant  and  useful.    Why  should  we  not  be 


affectionately  intimate  with  our  heavenly 
Father,  as  well  as  with  any  human  relative 
or  friend  ?  If  we  do  not  enjoy  God's  society, 
nor  feel  free  to  communicate  with  Him,  nor 
fully  to  express  to  Him  our  soul's  sincere  de- 
sire, we  either  misapprehend  him,  or  are  our- 
selves in  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  It  is  natural 
to  love  what  is  good  and  beautiful ;  and  God 
is  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  beauty.  We 
read  that  God  spoke  to  Moses  as  a  man 
speaketh  with  his  friend.  Would  He  not 
speak  to  us  so  if  we  understood  His  friendli- 
ness, and  were  ready  to  respond  to  it?  A 
Roman  emperor  rebuked  the  servility  of  a 
petitioner,  saying  that  he  came  as  if  to  accost 
an  elephant,  not  a  man.  Let  us  understand 
that  God  is  glad  to  meet  us  as  a  Father  and 
a  Friend. 

When  ought  you  to  pra\  ? 

My  dear  friend,  what  a  question  !  You 
might  as  well  ask,  when  shall  you  speak  to 
your  mother?  The  inquiry  shows,  perhaps, 
that  you  have  heretofore  made  the  mistake 
of  approaching  the  Hearer  of  prayer  as  if  He 
were  an  elephant  rather  than  a  Father.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  let  His  greatness  overshadow 
His  goodness. 

When  shall  you  speak  to  the  ever-present 
invisible  friend,  creator,  preserver,  lover, 
helper  ?  Why,  obviously,  just  when  you  want 
to  speak  to  Him  ;  just  when  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  Him.  The  Father  is  glad  to 
be  addressed  as  a  father.  He  is  always  ready 
to  receive  you,  and  He  has  a  right  to  candor 
and  sincerity  on  your  part.  Therefore,  care- 
fully avoid  the  blunder,  the  sin,  of  pretending 
to  speak  to  Him  when  you  have  nothing  to 
say.  What  He  wants  from  you  is  honesty, 
not  formality. 

Are  you  afraid  of  God  because  you  are  "  a 
sinner  ?"  That  would  be  a  sad  blunder,  to 
be  afraid  of  the  physician  and  not  of  the  dis- 
ease. But  if  that  be  really  your  case,  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  told  expressly 
for  your  instruction.  Let  the  sinner  make 
confession,  directly  and  without  delay,  to  his 
Father.  Let  him  fake  for  granted  that  the 
Father  is  a  father,  and  address  Him  at  once 
in  person,  without  applying  to  any  one  to  in- 
troduce him,  or  recommend  him,  or  intercede 
for  him.  Unshaken  trust  in  the  Father's 
heart  is  the  best  recommendation  of  the  prodi- 
gal. And,  observe,  you  have  one  advantage 
over  the  prodigal  in  the  story  ;  he  was  obliged, 
after  making  his  decision,  to  arise  and  go  to 
his  father;  whereas  your  Father  is  always 
present  with  you.  Beware  of  thinking  that 
it  is  ever  necessary  to  go  from  the  place  where 
you  are  to  any  other  place  to  meet  God ;  aud 
beware  of  thinking  that  it  is  needful  or  de- 
sirable to  speak  to  God  just  because  someday 
of  the  week  or  some  hour  of  the  day  has 
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me,  even  though  you  have  then  no  impulse 
speak,  and  nothing  in  particular  to  say. 
ire  to  be  honest,  and  wait  till  you  are  sure 
lu  want  to  speak,  and  have  something  to 

Mi 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  REJOICING. 

It  is  not  often  a  spirit  ot  rejoicing  is  con- 
lered  a  duty.  Joy  is  usually  felt  to  be  a 
jlcome  visitor,  but  by  no  means  a  frequent 
e,  still  less  one  whose  presence  can  be  com- 
inded  at  will.  A  close  study  of  the  sources 
>m  which  joy  is  derived  teaches  us  that  it 
mot  only  a  privilege  that  may  be  attained, 
|i  a  state  of  mind  that  should  be  cultivated, 
fie  various  sources  of  joy  may  be  divided 
io  two  classes  :  those  which  proceed  from  ex- 
pal  circumstances,  and  those  which  spring 
fom  within.  Few  realize  how  much  there  is 
their  every-day  life  that  is  demanding  a 
trful  spirit.  Many  of  these  sources  have 
en  ably  held  up  to  view,  and  the  spirit  of 
anksgiving  thus  inculcated  may  well  give 
ie  to  a  spirit  of  rejoiciug  that  shall  be  con- 
fed  to  no  set  day  or  special  season,  but  that 
Jail  shed  .  a  radiance  of  its  own  over  the 
iole  of  life's  pathway. 

'The  innumerable  blessings  of  life,  the  with- 
awal  of  any  one  of  which  would  shed  sor- 
m  over  our  lot,  are  sources  from  which  we 
iy  draw  springs  of  joy.  So  are  the  perma- 
n t  relations  of  life,  though  in  these  our  joy 
ill  be  measured  by  the  fidelity  with  which 
:  discharge  the  responsibilities  involved. 
|1  all  naturally  rejoice  in  sudden  or  unex 
iicted  pleasure,  but  the  permanent  spirit  of 
voicing  may  better  be  cultivated  by  reflec- 
m  on  the  many  and  varied  blessings  that 
tend  every-day  life.  The  external  sources 
rejoicing,  great  as  they  are,  seem,  however, 
tall  and  transient,  compared  with  those  that 
ay  spring  from  the  heart,  if  we  but  nurture 
Hp.  Though  our  cup  of  outward  joy  may 
dashed  with  bitterness,  though  loved  ones 
\%y  slip  from  our  embrace,  though  health 
(part  and  friends  grow  cold,  and  fortune 
ems  to  frown,  still  tliere  is  a  place  in  every 
iart  where  the  purest  joy  may  reign  and 
umph  over  seeming  woe.  To  all,  however 
/erely  they  may  be  tried,  remain  broad  and 
ping  grounds  of  solid  happiness  that  their 
mbles  have  not  disturbed.  The  sorrows 
s  undergo,  the  temptations  that  assail  us, 
iy  be  made  sources  of  ultimate,  joy  in  the 
ength  to  be  gained  from  the  conflict.  vVit.li- 
t  fire  the  gold  cannot  be  pure  ;  without 
)or  the  muscles  cannot  be  strong,  and  with- 
t  trial  the  heart  cannot,  develop  much  of 
iat  ultimately  comes  to  be  a  BOliroe  of  re 
8$ag.    Every  virtuous  effort  to  overcome 

ong  or  to  strengthen  right,  every  endeavor 
'  the  welfare  of  others,  every  act  or  word 


of  sympathy,  every  yearning  for  a  purer  state, 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  joy  far  beyond  any  out- 
ward good. 

Above  all,  a  firm  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Him  who  controls  all  will  give  a 
joy  that  will  brighten  all  our  lot.  For  though 
much  is  dark  to  our  present  vision,  this  faith 
will  give  us  the  joyful  assurance  that  all  is 
for  the  best,  and  destined  to  work  out  good 
that  could  have  been  accomplished  in  no 
other  way.  While  no  human  life  is  all  sun- 
shine, while  shadows  cross  every  path  and  sor- 
rows chequer  every  lot,  there  is  a  joy  which  is 
at  once  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  all — a 
joy  that  delights  in  goodness,  that  cherishes 
love,  that  fills  us  with  sympathy  for  mankind 
and  overflows  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all. — Public  Ledger. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


That  thy  health  and  comfort,  my  dear 
friend,  are  so  far  restored,  is  cause  of  grate- 
ful acknowledgment.  It  seems  like  a  fresh 
loan  to  thy  family  and  friends.  In  thy  note, 
thou  speaks  of  being  poor  and  destitute,  and 
like  a  broken  reed.  I  have  sometimes  been 
engaged  in  my  mental  ini[uiries  to  try  to 
analyze  the  poverty  so  often  adverted  to  by 
sincere-hearted  men  and  women.  But  as  I 
cannot  descend  into  their  hearts,  I  can  onlv 
compare  my  own  condition  with  what  I  sup- 
pose are  the  feelings  denominated  poverty 
and  destitution.  When  I  contemplate  the 
favors  and  blessings  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodations with  which  I  am  surround- 
ed, I  often  feel  poor  in  respect  to  the 
glow  of  gratitude  that  would  seem  to  be 
called  into  action,  by  so  many  benefits  con- 
ferred. This  poverty  is  comparative — for  it 
can  only  be  measured  by  having  at  some 
times  witnessed  a  much  greater  fulness  of 
this  delightful  emotion.  But  when  we  do 
our  best,  we  must  not  complain.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  another  kind  ot' poverty  of  spirit, 
which  arises  from  a  depression  of  the  nervous 
system,  probably  owing  to  natural  causes. 
That  is  physical  disease,  or  poverty  of  the 
animal  spirit — the  spirit  of  a  man.  Hut  sin- 
cere-hearted people  may  easily  mistake  it  for 
something  of  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  na- 
ture. In  old  time,  when  wine  made  uTlad  the 
heart  of  man,  it  was  probably  because  it  re- 
newed the  tone  of  the  depressed  rervous 
system.  So  I  have  found  society,  -heorful. 
innocent  society — to  furnish  relief  to  t he  pov- 
erty of  a  nervous  depression.  Then  theft  il 
the  poverty  of  disobedience.     The  poverty  of 
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Mount  Gil  boa,  where  the  shield  is  cast  away, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  dew  nor  rain  nor 
fields  of  offering  !  There  is  also  a  "  peaceful 
poverty,"  like  that  of  dear  Rachel  Rowland's 
which  I  take  to  be  the  kind  on  which  the 
blessing  rests.  May  it  be  ours  when  we  feel 
we  are  poor. 

Yes,  I  have  lost  a  brother — a  brother  whose 
worth  few  knew  or  could  estimate.  I  remem- 
ber my  sympathetic  flow  of  feeling  with  thee 
on  the  removal  of  a  sister.  Ah !  how  these 
trials  tend  to  prove  our  hold  on  heaven — our 
faith — our  resignation,  and  our  living  unity 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  But 
no  new  thing  has  happened  unto  us.  'Tis 
the  path  that  has  been  beaten  by  the  myriads 
of  mortals  who  have  lived  before  us,  and 
those  who  follow  must  tread  the  same  ground 
of  probation. 

How  many  inexplicable  things  are  almost 
daily  transpiring !  Who  can  read  the  ways 
of  Divine  Providence,  or  comprehend  the  ad- 
ministration of  His  wisdom,  in  relation  to 
this  probationary  state !  But  I  perceive  a 
field  too  spacious  to  enter  upon — themes  too 
copious  for  my  present  limited  powers  to 
describe  or  explore.  Surely  we  are  children  ! 
and  know  very  little,  almost  nothing,  as  we 
ought  to  know. 

.  .  .  ,  Ah  !  if  I  could  paint  on  paper  the 
views  and  feelings  yet  weighing  upon  my 
spirit  for  the  body's  sake — or  may  I  say  for 
Truth's  sake — I  might  derive  momentary  re- 
lief from  the  sympathy  of  fellow  sufferers. 
But  I  will  try  to  be  patient  a  little  longer. 
The  shadows  of  evening  are  fast  lengthening 
upon  me,  and  though  left  more  and  more 
alone,  the  closet  of  prayer  is  not  denied  me, 
and  I  am  sometimes  permitted  to  intercede 
for  the  people — for  the  slain  of  the  daughters 
of  my  people,  and  for  the  captives  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon. 
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"  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men."  Phil.  iv.  5. — The  revival  of  this 
injunction  may  be  seasonable  in  connection 
with  the  rapidly -growing  interest  in  First-day 
schools.  We  do  not  wish  to  dampen  the  ar- 
dor of  any  concerned  mind,  neither  do  we 
wish  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  concern.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  aim  at  removing  hindrances  by 
making  some  suggestions,  by  which,  what  has 
become  as  we  think  a  ponderous  machinery, 


may  be  simplified,  and  made  to  move  mo: 
easily. 

It  is  thought,  by  many,  that  the  Quarter. 
Meetings  of  the  First-day  School  Assoeiaticj 
are  important  auxiliaries  to  the  right  progress 
of  the  concern,  as  giving  to  all  interested,  a 
opportunity  to  learn  how  the  schools  in  di! 
ferent  neighborhoods  are  conducted,  and  i 
to  their  condition  generally. 

Our  first  suggestion  touches  this  point- 
that  there  be  a  semi-annual  or  even  an  a 
nual  meeting,  instead  of  a  quarterly  one,  an 
the  Teachers'  Meetings  connected  with  eac< 
school  to  be  measurably  open  to  others,  anj 
thus  be  the  medium  of  communication  in  tit 
interim. 

Now  for  the  reason  why — The  saving 
needless  and  unproductive  labor. 

Under  present  arrangements,  each  schon 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  expecte 
to  send  quarterly  reports,  involving  muc 
writing  and  reading,  all  of  which,  when  adi 
ed  to  the  many  other  claims  upon  time  air. 
mind,  is  felt  to  be  onerous.  We  unite  in  ta 
view  that  "  there  is  strength  in  unity,"  an- 
therefore  we  can  understand  why  many  fe<: 
that  they  are  helped  by  thus  frequent! 
meeting  with  their  co-laborers  ;  but  we  thin* 
there  is  room  for  the  word  of  caution,  "  LI 
your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men."  ■ 

While,  in  consequence  of  less  frequeiii 
meetings,  the  growth  of  the  concern  may  b 
less  rapid,  we  believe  it  will  be  more  sturd)! 
Each  school  will  have  time  to  experience  i 
growth  in  the  root,  and  to  realize  that  thii 
growth  is  not  dependent  upon  an  outside  im 
fluence  or  strength,  but  upon  the  circulation 
of  the  living  sap. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  every  school  hi; 
formed  after  one  model.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  greatly  preferable  that  every  superin; 
tendent  should  be  at  liberty  to  act  out  the 
present  feeling  or  impression.  This  ma), 
sometimes  prompt  a  divergence  from  th( 
track  heretofore  pursued,  and  tend  to  profit 

An  annual  or  semi  annual  meeting  of  th«l 
First-day  School  Association  will  afford  atttll 
pie  opportunity  for  reports,  showing  progress 
or  for  suggestions,  calculated  to  help  forward 
beginners.  The  experience  of  the  year  will 
enable  the  superintendents  or  teachers  of  the] 
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different  schools  to  make  such  suggestions,  as 
will  show  that  their  own  hands  have  handled 
what  the}'  suggest,  and  that  they  have  proven 
its  value.  Thus  the  time  now  sometimes 
consumed  with  the  reading  of  crude  remarks, 
will  be  saved. 

Another  suggestion  is  before  us,  upon  which 
we  speak  with  caution,  lest  we  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  many  who  are  "  lovers  of  hospitality," 
and  who  freelyact  out  the  Apostle's  command, 
"use  hospitality  one  to  another,  without 
grudging." 

Even  here,  the  word  of  caution  already 
used  may  apply,  "  Let  your  moderation  be 
known  unto  all  men." 

We  suggest  that  on  the  occasion  of  these 
meetings,  whether  they  be  quarterly  or  an- 
nual, in  lieu  of  the  variety  of  niceties,  which, 
to  be  partaken  of,  call  for  many  little  pre- 
parations, the  provision  made  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  trays  of  sandwiches, 
which  can  be  partaken  of  without  knife,  fork, 
spoon  or  plate,  to  which  may  be  added  a  cup 
of  tea;  and  this  refreshment  to  be  furnished 
only  at  mid  day.  Surely  those  who  leave 
home  at  a  very  early  morning  hour,  could 
each  provide  a  morning  lunch. 

Let  us  look  closely  and  calmly  at  this  point 
a  few  moments.  Few,  perhaps,  but  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  needful  preparation  for 
the  comfortable  accommodation  of  800  per- 
sons, can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  thought  and  time  and  active  exer- 
tion necessary,  before  all  is  completed. 

The  effort,  no  doubt,  is  freely  made,  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  time  and  thought 
needful  to  perfect  the  present  arrangement 
are  taken  from  the  object  of  the  meeting,  can- 
not all  interested  unite  in  deciding  to  adopt 
the  proposed  simple  bill  of  fare,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  good  in  every  neighborhood — and 
also,  as  no  less  important,  that  there  shall  be 
annual  instead  of  quarterly  meetings.  The 
time  to  be,  during  the  summer  months. 


DIED. 

PIERCE. — On  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  1870, 
near  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Caroline  (IrillVn.  wife  of 
Joseph  I.  Pierce,  in  the  44th  y«-ar  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Cliappaqna  Monthly  Meeting.  The  8Ub 
jeot  of  this  notice  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  pafi  !0| 
comment.  She  was  endowed  witli  a  mild,  retiring 
disposition,  indulgent  in  her  domestic  circle,  hot 
always  lirm  in  what  she  believed  right ;  possessing 


in  a  great  degree  the  characteristics  of  a  trne  Chris- 
tian, and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
her  acquaintance.  Her  illness,  though  painful,  was 
borne  without  a  murmur,  greeting  all  who  visited 
her  with  a  kind  word  and  cheerful  smile.  Her  de- 
parture was  a  peaceful  one,  giving  evidence  that  she 
had  a  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  where  sickness 
and  sorrow  have  no  place. 

SHARP.— On  the  14th  of  First  month,  1871,  at 
h's  residence  near  Millville,  N.  J.,  Anthonv  Sharp, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  valuable  elder  of 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  was 
long  known  by  the  writer,  being  when  a  young  man 
a  member  of  the  same  Meeting  (Mt.  Holly  j.  How 
often  have  his  religious  aspirations  be<-n  strength- 
ened-when  gathered  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  the 
fervency  and  tenderness  of  spirit  oft  manifested  by 
this  humble  and  devoted  Friend.  "  Whilst  I  was 
musing  the  fire  burned,"  was  no  doubt  often  his 
experience  on  these  oc  asions  ;  and  he  gave  practi- 
cal evidence  of  his  faith  in  that  Divine  Power,  which 
through  life  was  his  stay  and  staff.  He  di»-d  as  he 
had  lived,  full  of  love  and  tender  affection,  waiting 
in  the  patience  for  his  change  ;  and  no  doubt  his 
devoted  spirit  has  been  gathered  into  one  of  those 
mansions,  none  of  whose  inhabitants  can  say  they 
are  sick. 

WALKER. — On  the  29th  of  First  month,  1871,  at 
Waterford,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  Nathan  Walker,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  elder  of  Fairfax  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

CARPENTER.— On  the  29th  of  Tenth  month, 
1870,  at  his  residence  near  Armonck,  Wtst  Chester 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Job  R.  Carpenter,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age  ;  an  elder  of  Chappaqua  Monti  ly  Meeting. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the 
18th  inst.,  at  7£  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
room  of  Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  15th  and  Race 
Sts.  Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

EXERCISES  OF  FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

Third-day  evening.  2d  mo.  21,  1871,  Licturehj 
James  L.  Peirce,  M.D.  Subject:  "Heaven's  last, 
best,  gift  to  man." 

On  the  i  ucceeding  week,  a  Lecture  by  Howard  M. 
Jenkins,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 


Books  are  masters  who  instruct  us  without 
rods  and  ferules,  without  words  or  auger, 
without  bread  or  money.  If  you  approach 
them,  they  are  not  asleep  ;  it"  you  seek  them, 
they  do  not  hide  ;  it'  you  blunder,  they  do  not 
SCOld;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  do  Dot  laugh 
at  you. 

For  Friends'  1nti*11ipriircr, 
Sl*UUK8TIONS. 

Whilst  the  subject  of  funerals  and  marria- 
ges is  claiming  some  attention  from  Friends, 
there  are  some  suggestions  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  make. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  sol- 
emn lesson  which  we  should  receive  by  the 
attendance  at  a  funeral  is  much  more  im- 
pressed on  our  minds  by  being  at  the  grave 
when  the  mortal  part  is  placed  in  its  last 
resting-place  ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  such, 
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on  these  occasions,  to  hire  their  own  convey- 
ances, and  thus  relieve  the  family  of  expense 
on  this  account  except  for  the  immediate 
household. 

In  cities  like  Philadelphia,  where  city  rail- 
ways are  convenient  to  Fair  Hill  and  most 
other  cemeteries,  even  carriages  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  dispensed  with,  thus  lessening 
the  show  as  well  as  needless  cost. 

In  reference  to  marriage  notices  in  the 
papers,  is  there  not  an  error  in  not  stating 
fully  who  the  parties  are?  Such  notices  I 
regard  as  being,  partially  at  least,  a  record  of 
these  events,  and  although  they  may  not  be 
legal  evidence,  yet  furnish  a  clue  by  which 
they  may  perhaps  be  reached. 

There  are  many  persons  of  very  similar 
names,  and  to  state  these  without  explanation 
is  confusing.  For  instance,  to  say  that  on  a 
certain  day  John  Smith  married  Mary  Jones, 
would  not  designate  the  parties;  but  if  in- 
formed that  John  is  the  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Alice  Smith,  and  Mary  the  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  the  late  Sarah  Jones,  members  of 
 Monthly  Meeting,  we  can  at  once  lo- 
cate them. 

It  is  said  this  is  not  the  customary  way, 
which  is  true  in  most  cases ;  but  some  one 
must  set  a  better  example  if  it  is  to  be 
changed,  and  if  this  is  a  right  way,  why  hesi- 
tate to  do  so  ?  And  especially  is  it  so  with 
those  who  believe  in  the  equality  of  woman, 
and  consequently  that  the  mother  should  be 
considered  of  equal  importance  with  the 
father,  and  the  parents  of  the  groom  as  neces- 
sary to  state  as  those  of  the  bride. 

In  marriage  notices  it  is  also  too  frequent 
to  say,  "  By  Friends'  ceremony,"  which,  if 
the  marriage  is  out  of  the  order  of  Society,  is 
correct ;  but  if  under  the  care  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting,  should  it  not  state :  "  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 

and  under  the  care  of  Monthly  Meet- 

ing?" 

In  notices  of  deaths  in  the  Intelligencer,  the 
Meeting  the  deceased  belonged  to,  as  well  as 
age,  would  make  it  a  much  more  complete 
record.  J.  M.  T. 

The  following  essay,  promised  some  weeks 
since,  has  been  unavoidably  delayed. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
KINDERGARTEN.     NO.  II. 
Br  e.  p.  p. 

Madame  Marenholtz  Baton,  in  her  preface 
to  Jacob's  Kindergarten  Manual,  says:  "  To 
develope  the  senses  is  nut  to  indulge  or  pam- 
per them,  but  to  discipline  them,  and  accus- 
tom them  to  serve  the  mind.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  intellectual  development;  and 
moral  development  is  also  impossible  without 


this  discipline  of  the  senses."  The  old  school 
men  used  to  say,  "  nothing  in  the  intellect 
unless  previously  in  the  sense,"  which  simply 
means  that  there  must  be  a  clear  sensuous 
impression  of  the  things  that  surround  the 
child,  before  he  can  have  any  thought  about 
them  or  any  understanding  developed.  The 
child  is  born  with  an  impulse  towards  the 
sensible  world,  but  is  manifestly  blind. 
An  inward  hunger  propels  him  to  seek  with 
his  mouth  his  nurture,  but  he  cannot  find  it 
unless  the  mother  brings  it  into  contact  with 
her  nourishing  breast.  Upon  the  lips  is 
made  the  first  strong  impression  of  the  world 
without,  and  for  a  time  there  is  an  impulse 
of  the  child  to  bring  everything  to  its  lips, 
in  order  to  examine  it,  for  it  is  not  because  a 
child  is  hungry  that  he  does  this,  but  because 
in  that  sense  alone  he  is  conscious.  The 
mother  develops  other  senses  by  genially 
presenting  their  appropriate  objects,  awaken- 
ing the  sense  of  sight  by  offering  bright  ob- 
jects to  fix  the  eye,  which  only  gradually 
learns  to  see,  and  the  sense  of  touch  by  gen- 
tle touches  of  the  hand,  which  only  gradual- 
ly learns  to  take  hold  and  grasp.  Frcebel,  in 
his  "  Mother's  Love  Songs,"  describing  little 
gymnastics  of  the  hands  and  feet  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  "  pat-a  cake,  and  "  this  little  pig  goes 
to  market  and  this  stays  at  home,"  gives  a 
development  to  the  art  of  nursing  babies, 
which  shows  that  even  this  part  of  education 
gains  by  rising  from  the  instinctive  plane  into 
the  intellectual.  In  Hamburgh  he  even  in- 
stituted a  school  for  nurses,  which  to  the  pres- 
ent day  continues,  and  hardly  supplies  the 
demand  constantly  made  upon  it;  and  if 
what  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Leguir  and  others,  who 
keep  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  say,  be 
true,  viz.,  that  much  idiocy  is  functional,  not 
organic,  and  arising  from  shocks  given  to 
the  nerves  by  careless  nursing,  and  paralysis 
by  fright,  and  want  of  judgment  in  tending 
babies,  it  will  by  and  by  be  seen  that  our 
habit  of  giving  up  children  in  this  delicate 
era  of  their  being  to  ignorant  domestics,  is  a 
barbarism. 

However,  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  this  part 
of  a  child's  education,  while  it  is  in  its 
mother's  or  nurse's  arms,  is  the  least  defect- 
ive of  all.  It  is  true  that  one-half  of  the 
human  race  die  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Still 
children  are  better  educated  in  the  nursery 
than  in  their  next  stage  of  being.  The  baby 
is  so  helpless  and  dependent  that  it  challenges 
attention  and  care  imperatively,  and  it  is  so 
utterly  unable  to  make  its  wants  known,  that 
it  is  watched  and  its  indications  of  smiles  and 
tears  obeyed.  A  child  is  indeed  wrapped  in  a 
majestic  mystery  which  for  a  long  season  no 
one  can  penetrate.  Jesus  Christ  said  the 
spirits  of  little  children  behold  the  face  of  the 
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Father.  But  it  is  spiritually,  and  not  at  all 
intellectually  that  they  do  so. 

In  after  life  that  primeval  vision  is  some- 
times eclipsed,  but  it  is  never  lost.  It  comes 
back  to  us  in  our  love  of  order,  of  symmetry, 
of  rhythm,  whether  to  the  eye  or  ear,  in  our 
longings  for  harmony,  for  beauty,  for  unity, 
in  the  monitions  of  conscience,  in  remorse, 
— which,  as  Mr.  Emerson  says,  has  in  it  "  a 
certain  sweetness ;" — in  our  deathless  desire 
to  love  and  be  loved.  None  of  these  motions 
of  the  soul  are  intellectual ;  they  are  aesthet- 
ic, i.  e.,  of  the  heart.  They  are  the  heart 
that  is  to  be  "  kept  to  the  issues  oi  life,"  that 
it  be  the  guide  of  the  educator,  who  must  per- 
petually watch  to  see  if  it  is  interpreted  or 
outraged  by  the  unfolding  of  the  intellect. 

Froebel  observed  that  a  child  is  always 
more  amused  at  first  by  having  one  thing  to 
play  with  than  many.  Several  things  con- 
fuse and  weary  it.  What  is  this  playing  with 
a  thing?  Is  it  not  examining  it,  and  making 
experiments  with  it,  and  by  and  by  "  making 
believe"  with  it,  i.  e.,  using  it  to  embody  its 
own  fancies?  Froebel  thought  the  proper 
:  plaything  for  a  child  was  a  ball.  His  first 
gift  is  a  box  of  six  soft  balls  crocheted  with 
German  worsted,  first  the  three  primary 
colors  and  then  the  three  secondary  ones,  for 
color  or  analyzed  light  is  the  first  thing  after 
white  light  to  interest  a  child's  attention, 
doubtless  because  it  separates  itself  from  the 
surrounding  chaos  and  gives  a  perception  of 
a  single  thing.  First  one  ball  is  given,  (of  a 
primary  color)  and  however  young  a  child  is, 
Froebel  would  have  the  nurse  always  talk  to 
him,  and  call  the  ball  by  the  name  of  the 
color.  Next,  give  a  contrasted  color,  but  not 
till  the  first  one  has  been  played  with  so  long 
as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  The  two 
balls  will  amuse  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
three  for  a  longer  time.  The  child,  long  be- 
fore it  can  speak,  will  be  able  to  bring  you 
the  right  ball  on  having  its  color  named. 

The  ball  is  the  simplest  of  forms.  It  is 
doubtless  the  ground  form  of  nature.  It 
symbolizes  life  best,  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  moved.  It  is  round.  By 
and  by  all  the  colors  are  known,  and  flowers 
;r,an  be  given  of  the  same  colors,  and  the 
child  be  led  to  observe  the  similarity  by  be- 
ing helped  to  group  them  round  the  ball  they 
resemble.  A  babv  needs  no  other  playthings 
ban  thesesix  bulls,  besidesits  fingers  and  toes, 
for  its  first  year  or  even  longer.  But  these  balls 
>f  the  first  gift  are  also  used  in  the  kindergarten. 
KVmhel's  manualsgivea  hundred  litt  le ga meg  of 
•all, playing  with  which  serves  to  develop  quick* 
less  of  eye,  agility  of  body,  teach  counting 

Mp  to  the  number  of  six,  also  subtracting, 
idding,  dividing  and  multiplying.  En  the 
kindergarten  we  at  once  use  tin1  second  gifl 


of  Froebel,  which  is  a  box  containing  a  hard 
wooden  ball,  a  cube  and  a  cylinder,  and  it  is 
the  first  kindergarten  occupation  to  play  with 
these  three  forms,  which  are  at  first  examined 
and  compared.  The  wooden  ball  may  be 
taken  up  first,  and  its  difference  from  the 
colored  balls  observed.  It  is  like  them  in 
form,  in  being  so  easily  moved  ;  but  it  dif- 
fers in  color  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made.  Then  the  cube  is  brought  forward. 
This  is  like  the  ball  in  material  and  color, 
but  it  does  not  move  without  being  pushed. 
It  naturally  stands  rather  than  rolls.  It  has 
sides;  it  stands  on  one  side,  which  is  then  the 
lower  side,  and  the  child  learns  to  distinguish 
the  words  upper  and  lower,  front  and  back, 
right  and  left.  There  are  six  sides.  The 
sides  are  alike  in  shape  and  size.  It  has 
eight  corners  and  eight  edges,  and  having  all 
these  things  it  differs  from  the  ball.  The 
word  cube  is  thus  defined  in  the  child's  mind, 
as  a  six  equal-sided  figure  with  eight  cor- 
ners and  eight  edges,  and  which  stands,  in- 
stead of  rolling  like  the  ball. 

At  this  stage  the  children's  attention  should 
be  directed  to  what  they  see  about  them, 
which  resembles  the  ball  or  the  cube ;  some- 
times the  room  in  which  they  are  is  a  cube. 
They  will  find  resemblances  that  a  grown-up 
person  would  hardly  think  of,  in  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room. 

By  and  by  a  cylinder  is  given.  This  they 
will  soon  see  rolls  like  a  ball,  and  stands 
like  a  cube,  but  differs  in  shape  from  both. 
It  has  two  flat  sides,  but  they  are  not 
like  the  flat  sides  of  a  cube,  but  round. 
The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  like  the 
cube  and  ball.  The  child  must  look  about  to 
see  what  is  like  a  cylinder.  By  and  by  yon 
propose  to  put  the  things  together  in  some 
way.  Probably  in  every  instance  a  child 
will  set  down  the  cube,  put  the  cylinder  ou 
it,  and  the  ball  on  top.  The  child  will  per- 
haps say  this  looks  like  a  man  ;  then  its  'In- 
ferences from  a  man's  shape  may  he  pointed 
out.  You  can  at  last  ask  the  child  if  it  is  not 
a  monumtni  ?  and  then  a  conversation  can 
ensue  about  monuments — what  they  mean  — 
and  soon  the  child  will  be  dedicating  his 
monument  to  his  mother  or  father,  or  Wash- 
ington, or  Lincoln,  or  Fncbel  another  day 
making  the  monument  will  be  tin1  Brat  thing 
in  the  lesson,  ami  before  the  child  begins,  he 
can  be  asked  to  whom  he  wishes  to  build  his 
monument  ?  A  great  deal  of  conversation 
on  the  virtues  or  events  that  the  monument 
may  commemorate,  will  serve  to  define  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  child,  and  make  prin- 
ciples understood,  and  this  without  going  out 
of  the  sphere  of  a  child's  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion. It  is  wonderful  how  much  a  child's 
senses  and  mind  may  be  disciplined  HQ 
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heart  exercised  by  this  gift.  But  when  the 
senses  are  sharpened  by  these  simple  objects, 
an  opposite  impression  may  be  given  simul- 
taneously. By  putting  strings  through  these 
three  objects,  and  whirling  them  round  swift- 
ly, the  cylinder  and  cube  will  change  their 
apparent  form,  and  thus  children  may  simul- 
taneously learn  that  things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem,  and  get  the  foundation  of 
the  idea  of  spirit,  in  the  perception  of  its  only 
sensible  symbol — motion. 

These  lessons  on  the  second  gift  should 
never  last  longer  than  half  an  hour,  nor  oc- 
cur oftener,  perhaps,  than  once  a  week,  but 
they  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  orce  a 
week  for  months — for  only  by  repetition  upon 
the  senses  are  impressions  made  strong,  clear 
and  permanent,  the  foundation  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding. But  children  like  to  renew  old 
impressions,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
zest  with  which  the  second  gift  will  be  re- 
turned to,  for  months. 

Selected. 
THE  LORD  COMETH. 

"  Watch  ye  therefore  :  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master 
of  the  house  cometh,at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock- 
crowing,  or  in  the  morning;  Lest  coming  suddenly  h«  And 
you  sleeping.  And  what  I  say  untoyou  I  say  unto  ail,  Watch." 

"It  maybe  in  the  evening, 

When  the  work  of  the  day  is  done, 
And  you  have  time  to  sit  in  the  twilight 

And  watch  the  sinking  sun  ; 
While  the  long  bright  day  dies  slowly 

Over  the  sea, 
And  the  hour  grows  quiet  and  holy 

With  thoughts  of  me  ; 
While  you  hear  the  village  children 

Passing  along  the  Ptreet, 
Among  those  thronging  foot-steps 

May  come  the  sound  of  my  feet. 
Therefore  I  tell  jou  :  Watch 

By  the  light  of  the  evening  star, 
When  the  room  is  growing  dusky 

As  the  clouds  afar  ; 
Let  the  door  be  on  the  latch 

In  your  home, 
For  it  may  be  through  the  gloaming 

I  will  come. 
It  maybe  when  tbe  midnight 

Is  b>avy  upon  the  land, 
And  tbe  black  waves  lying  dumbly 

Along  the  sand  ; 
When  the  moonless  night  draws  close, 
And  the  lights  are  out  in  the  house, 

When  the  fires  burn  low  and  red, 
And  the  watch  is  ticking  loudly 

Beside  the  bed  : 
Though  you  sleep,  tired  out,  on  your  couch, 
Still  your  heart  must  wake  and  watch 

In  the  dark  room  ;  ♦ 
For  it  may  be  that  at  midnight 

I  will  come. 
It  may  be  at  the  cock-crow, 

When  the  night  is  dying  slowly 
In  the  sky, 

And  the  sea  looks  calm  and  holy — 
Waiting  for  tbe  dawn 
Of  the  golden  sun 

Which  draweth  nigh ; 


When  the  mists  are  on  the  valleys,  shading 

The  river  chill, 
And  my  morning  star  is  fading,  fading 

Over  the  hill, 
Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Watoh  ; 
Let  the  door  be  on  the  latch 

In  your  home. 
In  the  chill  before  the  dawning, 
Between  the  night  and  morning 

I  may  come. 
It  may  be  in  the  morning, 

When  tbe  sun  is  bright  and  strong, 
And  tbe  dew  is  gl  ttering  sharply 

Over  the  little  lawn  ; 
When  the  waves  are  laughing  loudly 

Along  the  shore, 
And  the  little  birds  are  singing  sweetly 

About  t  he  door ; 
With  the  long  day's  work  before  you, 

You  rise  up  with  the  sun, 
And  the  neighbors  come  in  to  talk  a  little 

Of  all  that  must  be  done. 
But  remember  that  I  may  be  the  next 

To  come  in  at  the  door, 
To  call  you  from  your  busy  work 

For  evermore. 
As  you  work,  your  heart  must  watch, 
For  the  door  is  on  the  latch 

In  your  room, 
And  it  may  be  in  the  morning 
I  will  come." 
So  He  passed  down  my  cottage  garden, 

By  the  path  that  leads  to  the  sea, 
Till  He  came  to  the  turn  of  the  little  road, 

Where  the  birch  and  laburnum  tree 
Lean  over  and  arch  the  way  ; 
There  I  saw  Him  a  moment  star, 

And  turn  once  more  to  me 
As  I  wept  fit  the  cottage  door, 

And  lift  up  His  hands  in  blessing; 
Then  I  saw  his  face  no  more. 

And  I  stood  still  in  the  doorway, 

Leaning  against  the  w  11, — 
Not  heeding  tbe  fair  white  roses, 

Though  I  crushed  them  and  let  them  fall; 
Only  looking  down  the  pathway, 

And  looking  toward  the  sea, 
And  wondering,  and  wondering, 

When  he  would  come  back  for  me  ; 
Till  I  was  aware  of  an  angel 

Who  was  going  swiftly  by, 
With  the  gladness  of  one  who  goeth 

In  the  light  of  Grod  most  High. 

He  passed  tbe  end  of  the  cottage 

Toward  the  garden  gate— 
(I  suppose  he  was  come  down 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
To  comfort  some  one  in  the  village 
Whose  dwelling  was  desolate) 
Beside  my  place, 
And  the  likeness  of  a  smile 
Was  on  his  face  : 
"Weep  not,"hesaJd,  "  for  unto  you  is  given 

To  watch  for  tbe  coming  of  His  feet, 
Who  is  the  glory  of  our  blessed  Heaven  ; 
The  work  and  watching  will  be  very  sweet, 
Even  in  an  earthly  home. 
And  in  such  an  hour  as  you  think  not 

He  will  come. " 
So  I  am  watching  quietly 

Every  day. 
Whenever  the  sun  shines  brightly, 
I  rise  and  say  : 
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"  Surely  it  is  the  shining  of  His  fane  ;" 

And  laok  unto  the  gates  of  His  high  place 

Beyond  the  sea, 
For  I  know  He  is  coming  shortly 

To  summon  me. 
And  when  a  shadow  falls  across  the  window 

Of  my  room, 
Where  I  am  working  my  appointed  task, 
I  lift  my  head  to  watch  the  door,  »nd  ask 

If  He  is  come  : 
And  the  angel  answers  sweetly 

In  my  home, 
"  Only  a  few  more  shadows, 

And  He  will  come." 

THE  COUNTESS  DE  GASPARIN's  APPEAL  FOR 
PEACE. 

The  Countess  has  issued  the  following : 
"  Women  of  France  and  Germany  !  Your 
patriotic  tenderness  comforts  millions  of 
wounded.  We  can  do  better.  Let  us  arise  ; 
let  us  throw  our  hearts  and  our  prayers  be- 
tween the  two  nations  who  are  slaughtering 
each  other.  Antiquity  shows  us  Pagan  women 
who  have  with  open  arms  separated  combat- 
ants. We,  Christians,  shall  we  do  less  ?  More 
massacres  !  More  mutilated  bodies  !  More 
torn  hearts  !  More  generations  mown  down  ! 
The  earth  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of  our 
sons.  Women  of  all  countries,  extend  to  us 
your  hands  across  all  frontiers.  Let  us  con- 
strain the  nations  to  mutual  love  who  are  now 
killing,  but  who  do  not  hate  one  another.  If 
we,  mothers,  wives,  betrothed,  and  sisters  of 
France  and  Germany,  wish  for  peace,  there 
will  be  peace.  In  the  name  of  God,  let  us 
arise;  let  us  unite;  let  us  win  this  battle! 
This  will  be  the  grand  victory  of  1870. 

ABUSE  OF  OPIATES. 
BY  NATHAN  ALLEN,    M.  D. 

Opium  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valua- 
ble articles  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Maieria 
Medica.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  in  its  various 
preparations,  under  a  greater  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  accomplish  more  import- 
ant results,  than  any  other  single  article. 
Strike  out  this  drug  from  the  list  of  thera- 
peutical remedies,  and  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  whole  class  of  sedatives  or  nar- 
cotics, or  even  both  combined,  to  make  good 
its  place.  Sydenham  once  remarked  that,  if 
he  could  be  allowed  only  two  weapons  with 
which  to  combat  disease  in  its  mulifarious 
forms,  opium  would  be  his  first  choice.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  evils  growing  out  of  its 
abuse  surpass  in  magnitude,  permanency  and 
extent  those  of  all  other  medicinal  agents 
combined,  unless  it  be  that  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

While  for  more  than  forty  years  the  evils 
of  intemperance  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  have  been  brought,  in  a  great  variety 


of  ways,  before  the  public — making  the  fact3 
almost  as  familiar  as  household  words — little 
comparatively  has  been  known  or  published 
respecting  the  evils  produced  by  the  abuse  of 
opium.  Missionaries  and  other  writers  de- 
scribe to  us  the  terrible  effects  of  smoking 
this  drug  in  China,  and  tell  us  its  effects  ex- 
tend to  several  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  great  empire  ;  but  who  can  tell  us  how 
extensively  this  same  article  is  used  for  evil 
purposes  here  in  New  England  ?  There  are 
two  reasons  why  the  extent  of  its  use  and  the 
mischief  it  produces  are  not  better  known  : 
one  is,  the  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  opium  sold  for  this  purpose;  and 
the  other  reason  is,  the  pernicious  effects  of 
its  use  are  far  more  easy  to  be  concealed  than 
those  of  alcohol. 

If  the  real  facts,  or  the  exact  number  ad- 
dicted to  this  habit,  could  be  ascertained,  it 
would,  we  are  confident,  surprise  if  not  shock 
the  community.    All  the  information  we  can 
obtain  on  this  point  is  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth.    By  reports  from  the  custom- 
house, it   is  estimated   that  over  150,000 
pounds  of  opium  (including   its  diffeient 
preparations)  are  now  annually  imported  into 
our  country,  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  besides  25,000  pounds  or  more  that 
are  reported  to  be  smuggled  in,  without  the 
payment  of  duties.     And,  according  to  the 
returns,  the  quantity  has  greatly  increased 
within  a  few  years,  notwithstanding  a  much 
higher  tariff -and  an  advanced  cost  of  the 
article.    Moreover,  large  quantities  of  opium 
prepared  for  smoking  are  now  imported  into 
San    Francisco  expressly  for   the  Chinese, 
which  is  estimated  already  to  amount  annual- 
ly to  50,000  pounds  or  more,  at  an  expense  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.    It  is  the 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  druggists  that 
not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  opium  sold 
by  retail  is  used  iu  the  regular  prescriptions 
of  physicians.    Now,  if  we  allow  as  much 
more,  say  20  per  cent.,  of  the  drug  to  be  lu  d 
by  physicians  practicing  in  the  country,  and 
include  even  all  that  is  compounded  in  what 
are  called  patent  medicines,  we  anal)  rind 
that  probably  not  more  than  one- ha  If  of  all 
the  opium  imported  into  the  United  Stal 
used  strictly  for  medical  purposes:  Tins 
estimate  will  not  be  bo  surprising  whan  il  is 
considered  what  immense  quantities  some  in- 
dividuals addicted   to  this   habit  consume; 
and,  then,  that  many  thousands  of  victims  an 
enrolled  in  this  class.    Think  of'  a  single  in- 
dividual taking  daily  from    1,000  SO  8,000 
drops  of  laudanum,  when  26  drops  are  a  regu- 
lar medical  dose;  or  l.'x)  to  '200  grains  of 
pure  opium,  when  one  grain  is  considen  d  a 
tair  dose;  or  of  oO  grains  of  morphine,  when 
only  one-fourth  of  a  grain  is  prescribed 
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time  by  a  physician !  But,  then,  there  are 
extreme  cases — the  veriest  slaves  of  the  vice. 
The  moderate  victims  compose  by  far  the 
largest  class.  Dr.  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  lately 
deceased,  having  had  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  this  class,  estimated  that  in  1868 
the  opium  victims  in  the  United  States  num- 
bered from  80,000  to  100,000,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  list  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

Dr.  A.  Calkins,  in  his  "  Opium  and  the 
Opium  Habit,"  gives  the  following  important 
testimony  on  this  point : 

"  There  are,  besides,  independent  evidences 
here  and  there  cropping  out,  which  evince 
the  fact  that  the  opium-mania,  far  from  being 
restricted  within  the  purlieus  of  our  cities  and 
rural  centres,  is  last  pervading  the  country 
population.  Scarcely  a  village  or  a  hamlet 
is  to  be  excepted  as  unrepresented  by  its  two 
classes  of  inebriates — the  devotees  to  alcohol- 
ics, and  the  more  miserable  slaves  to  opium. 
Turn  whichever  way  you  will,  you  come  upon 
the  druggists  by  twos  or  tens,  with  their  lists 
(provided  they  do  not  set  face  against 
applicants);  and  as  for  the  doctors,  they  could 
tell  ugly  tales,  but  that  silence — *  expressive 
silence'  it  may  be — is  written  on  their  fore 
heads." 

Dr.  Barnes,  of  Ohio,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  for  his  section  more  deaths  are 
traceable  to  opium  as  their  remote  cause  than 
to  the  alcoholic  crudities  so  freely  in  use. 
Dr.  Palmer,  of  Ontario,  New  York,  has 
among  his  notes  of  practice  the  names  of 
above  a  hundred  patients — without  counting 
such  as  came  to  his  knowledge  by  simple 
hearsay — invalids  from  such  enslavement. 

Thus  addresses  the  writer  a  physician  and 
druggist  of  a  New  England  city,  Dr.  S.  S. : 

"In  this  town  I  began  business  twenty 
years  since.  The  population,  then  at  10,000, 
has  increased  only  inconsiderably;  but  my 
sales  have  advanced  from  50  pounds  of  opium 
the  first  year  to  300  pounds  now,  and  of  lauda- 
num four  times  upon  what  was  formerly  re- 
quired. About  50  regular  purchasers  come 
to  my  shop ;  and  as  many  more,  perhaps,  are 
divided  among  the  other  three  apothecaries 
in  this  place.  Small  country  dealers  also 
have  their  quotas  of  dependents.  Such  is  no 
solitary  record." 

We  have  repeatedly  applied  to  druggists 
for  information  in  this  matter,  and  have  re- 
ceived replies  confirmative  of  the  above  facts. 
Where  apothecaries'  shops  aboun— dkept,  too, 
by  all  manner  of  persons — the  temptation  to 
sell  this  drug,  as  well  as  to  buy  it,  is  very 
strong.  But  the  evil,  as  here  intimated,  pre- 
vails extensively  among  people  where  no 
apothecary  shop  is  found.  In  a  purely  agri- 
cultural town,  far  from  any  route,  village  or 


city,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  long  a  1 
resident  in  the  place,  reported  to  us  lately 
that  he  could  name  half  a  dozen  persons  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood  addicted  to  this 
vice — two  or  three  of  them  becoming  almost 
"sots." 

Numerous  extracts  might  be  given  from 
medical  journals  and  newspapers  confirming 
these  facts ;  but  one  must  suffice.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Portland  Press,  1868,  makes 
this  statement :  "  Very  few  people  are  aware 
how  many  habitual  consumers  of  opium 
among  us  a  careful  scrutiny  would  disclose. 
In  the  little  village  of  Auburn  at  least  fifty 
such  (as  counted  up  by  a  resident  apothecary) 
regularly  purchase  their  supply  thereabouts, 
and  the  corner  grocers,  too,  not  a  few  of  them, 
find  occasion  for  keeping  themselves  supplied 
with  a  stock."  In  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  evil,  we  present  the  following  fact  from  a 
late  report  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Bing- 
hampton,  N.  Y.  Among  the  applicants  for 
admission  to  that  institution  in  one  year  there 
were  520  persons  "  prostrated  either  by  opium 
alone  or  by  this  and  liquor  combined."  If 
such  asylums  were  numerous  in  our  country, 
it  would  bring  to  light  this  class  of  facts  on  a 
scale  that  would  surprise  the  public.  In  the 
history  of  the  victims  of  this  vice  there  is  j 
generally  found  not  only  a  strong  disposition 
for  privacy ;  but  such  is  its  nature,  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on,  that  its  effects  can 
be  concealed  from  the  public  for  more  effect- 
ually than  those  of  almost  any  other  evil. 
On  this  account  it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
who  or  how  many  are  its  victims. 

In  illustration  of  the  statements  here  made, 
and  partly  to  show  that  the  evil  prevails  ex- 
tensively in  the  Western  States,  we  present 
this  fact.  A  Dr.  Collins,  of  Indiana,  has  dis- 
covered lately  what  he  considers  a  sure  reme- 
dy for  this  pernicious  habit ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed on  good  authority  that  he  is  overrun 
with  applications,  by  mail  and  otherwise,  for 
his  medicines — to  such  an  extent  that  the  suf- 
ferers may  be  numbered  by  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands.  But  this  application  for  medicine 
makes  no  particular  exposure  of  the  individu- 
al patient. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  more  particularly 
who  are  the  victims  of  opium,  what  are  some 
of  its  evil  effects,  and  can  they  be  easily 
cured.  The  class  of  persons  most  inclined  to 
this  habit  possess  generally  a  fine  physical 
organization,  with  a  predominance  of  the 
nervous  temperament.  The  whole  nervous 
system  generally  in  such  cases  is  peculiarly 
sensitive,  and  there  is  uniformly  found  a  far 
greater  fondness  for  mental  than  for  physical 
labor.  The  cast  of  mind  is  more  speculative, 
imaginative  and  sentimental  than  practical 
or  domestic.    The  organization  is  not  unfre- 
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quently  predisposed  to  stimulants  of  some 
kind,  and  the  inclination  is  greatly  increased 
by  habit  as  well  as  by  the  state  of  health. 

To  show  the  power  of  this  drug,  take  the 
following  case:  Not  long  since,  a  gentleman 
who  had  enjoyed  the  highest  political  and 
professional  honors — whose  whole  life  had 
been  crowded  with  honors  and  offices,  and 
who  had  a  family  of  great  promise — who  should 
have  had  objects  of  interest  and  affection,  if  any 
man  ever  had — was  confined  to  his  house  by 
illness.  It  was  known  that  he  had  been  some- 
what given  to  the  opium  habit,  though  it  had 
not  apparently  interfered  with  his  profession- 
al business  or  public  duties;  but,  at  the  time 
of  this  sickness,  as  his  attending  physician 
was  arranging  his  medicine,  he  said  to  him  : 
"  Whatever  you  prescribe,  one  thing  you  can 
not  or  must  not  do — that  is,  take  away  my 
morphine;  for,"  said  he,  "  without  this  life 
has  no  attraction  for  me!"  How  emphatically 
true,  in  this  case,  was  the  saying  of  the  China- 
man :  "  It  is  not  the  man  who  eats  opium ;  but 
it  is  opium  that  eats  the  man." 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  relate  the  his- 
tory of  many  cases  (some  of  very  great  inter- 
est) of  the  victims  of  this  vice  that  have  come 
under  our  own  observation.  In  describing 
the  kind  of  organization  most  easily  tempted, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  this  type  does 
not,  by  any  means,  include  all  its  votaries. 
They  come  from  all  classes ;  and  even  the 
poorest  and  lowest  in  society  would  resort  to 
the  practice  much  oftener  if  they  could  afford 
the  expense,  and  in  cases  where  they  have 
for  a  time  experienced  its  effects  they  will  have 
it,  even  at  the  greatest  sacrifice.  But,  then, 
it  does  not  affect  all  persons  alike,  or  always 
pleasantly.  As  a  general  thing  the  class  with 
whom  opiates  agree  best  are  not  so  much  in- 
clined to  alcoholic  drinks.  But,  without  en- 
tering here  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  com- 
parative effects  of  opium  and  alcohol,  or  at- 
tempting to  explain  how  they  operate  differ- 
ently upon  different  constitutions,  ibcre  is  one 
very  marked  difference  — that  is  in  the  matter 
of  reform.  With  intemperance  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks  reforms  do  ojteasionally  occur, 
even  in  the  most  inveterate  cases ;  but  the 
devotees  of  opium  very  seldom,  if  ever,  per- 
manently reform.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  all 
experience. 

The  principal  reason  of  this  difference  is 
this:  opium  captivates  or  overpowers  far  more 
the  intellect,  the  reason,  and  the  will ;  thus 
actually  abridging,  in  a  greater  degree,  the 
powers  of  free  agency!  It  is  this  peculiar 
feature  of  the  vice  that  makes  opium  not  only 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  but  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  agents  for  evil. 

The  question  very  naturally  may  be  asked, 
What  can  be  done  to  stay  the  progress  of  this 


evil — or,  rather,  to  eradicate  it  ?  What  reme- 
dies can  cure  such  a  disease?  We  answer  : 
The  same  means  that  will  cure  intemperance 
arising  from  intoxicating  drinks — and,  we 
will  add  also,  that  from  the  effects  of  tobacco. 
Will  moral  suasion  do  it?  Will  legislation 
do  it?  We  answer  emphatically,  No  !  We 
grant  they  may  have  an  influence  ;  but  both 
agencies,  most  assuredly,  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  work.  We  must  have  a  different 
and  far  higher  type  of  Christianity  than  what 
generally  prevails  at  the  present  day-a  Chris- 
tianity that  recognizes  the  great  laws  of  health 
and  life,  regulating  the  body  as  the  laws  of 
the  Almighty — as  a  part  of  his  will  and  moral 
government  in  this  world — as  obligatory  and 
sacred  as  his  revealed  commands.  And  even 
then  there  must  be  not  only  the  recognition, 
the  hearty  acknowledgment  of  these  laws, 
but  perfect  obedience. —  The  Independent. 


ANCIENT  TELEGRAPHING. 

The  communication  of  intelligence  by  the 
electric  telegraph,  now  come  into  use  at  the 
East,  recalls  an  interesting  circumstance  of 
ancient  history.  Compare  it  with  the  mode 
employed  lately  in  sending  news  to  Constan- 
tinople from  Ephesus,  that  the  railway  was 
completed  to  the  latter  place  from  Smyrna. 
The  ancient  message  was  dispatched  over  the 
same  route. 

When  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  was  prosecuting  her  pious  research- 
es in  Jerusalem,  she  caused  a  series  of  towers 
to  be  built  along  the  sea-coast  from  Tyre  to 
Constantinople,  and  when  she  had  effected 
what  she  and  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury regarded  as  her  great  discovery,  the  un- 
covering of  the  beams  of  wood  in  the  pit  near 
Calvary,  which  she  believed,  for  some  reason 
which  we  may  well  doubt,  lo  be  the  wood  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  she  "  telegraphed  "  the 
account  of  the  discovery  to  her  son  in  Byzan- 
tium. A  fire  blazing  on  the  hill  of  Acra  sent 
the  intelligence  to  the  hill  at  Ramah,  the  citv 
of  Samuel,  and  thence  it  flew  to  the  hill  of 
Samaria,  where  the  city  of  Omri  was  then 
splendid  in  its  Roman  decorations.  They 
saw  it  from  far-off  Carmel,  and  lit  their  tires 
to  tell  the  news  to  those  who  watched  on  the 
spur  of  Lebanon  that  goes  down  to  the  sea  of 
Tyre,  and  so  it  flashed  along  the  shore  In  Be- 
rytus  and  Tripoli,  and  Laodieea  ot  Syria,  and 
the  strange  story  was  dropped  from  the  line 
at  Antioch,  then  the  most  lordly  and  nuigniti- 
cent  city  in  the  world.  It  crossed  the  battle- 
plain  of  Issns  ;  it  blazed  along  the  Tarsus.  [| 
crossed  the  hills  above  Philadelphia,  it  leaped 
the  mountain  passes  about  Colosse,  it  lit  with 
starlike  radiance  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago 
M  it  went  from  hill  to  hill  by  Thvatira  and 
Pergamos,  and  over  Ida,  "  many  fount amed 
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Ida,"  and  the  plains  of  Troy.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  high  Olympus  (Olympus  in  Asia)  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  city  of  Constantine 
saw  the  flash  of  the  expected  message,  and 
their  shouts  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving  in 
the  mid-streets  answered  the  enthusiastic  re- 
joicings of  the  people  in  Jerusalem.  The 
towers  of  Helena  stand  in  mournful  ruin  all 
along  the  route  of  that  dispatch.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  wires  of  Morse's  in- 
vention are  some  time  affixed  to  the  walk  of 
those  very  towers. 


THE  SIN  OF  EXAGGERATION. 

There  is  a  fault  which  does  not  get  itself 
called  by  the  ugly  name  of  "  lie,"  but  which 
is  a  dangerously  close  relation  to  it,  and  that 
is  the  habit  of  exaggeration.  A  man  hears  a 
thing,  true  enough  in  its  original  shape,  but 
he  passes  it  on  with  a  little  addition  of  his 
own.  The  man  to  whom  he  passes  it  adds 
his  touch  of  exaggeration,  until  at  last  the 
statement  is  so  swollen  and  distorted  as  to 
convey  anything  but  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Take  many  statements  that  have  gone  forth 
and  obtained  credenc3  in  the  world,  and  yet, 
though  they  are  in  their  final  state  grossly 
false,  and  do  sore  injustice,  it  is  difficult  to 
charge  any  one  with  a  full  grown  lie,  in  the 
share  he  has  had  in  propagating  the  deceit. 
The  result  is  a  sort  of  accumulative  lie,  made 
by  successive  persons  contributing  a  little 
touch  of  exaggeration  to  the  story  as  it  came 
to  their  hands. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  mischief  is 
caused  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  that  is 
sometimes  useful — I  mean  that  creative,  im- 
aginative power  which  lends  life  to  a  descrip- 
tion. A  man  hears  a  thing  and  then  gives  it 
the  color  of  his  own  thoughts  almost  uncon- 
sciously ;  and  yet,  as  I  fear,  this  may  produce 
very  mischievous,  perhaps  disastrous,  results. 
And  who  is  to  blame  ?  Why,  every  one  who 
has  a  share  in  the  accretions  which  the  story 
or  statement  has  received.  See  how  responsi- 
ble we  may  be  for  the  effects  of  a  lie,  even 
when  we  do  not  wish  to  deceive.  How  care- 
ful we  should  be  not  to  add  to  what  we  hear. 
If  we  must  needs  repeat  it,  or  help  to  circu- 
late it,  let  us  leave  it  as  it  came.  Let  us  pass 
it  on  scrupulously  unchanged,  with  no  twist 
or  increase  of  our  own. 

Many  persons  look  upon  themselves  as 
struggling  to  benefit  the  world,  when,  in  fact, 
the  world  looks  upon  them  as  struggling  only 
to  benefit  themselves. 

ITEM  S. 
Reports  from  the  Eclipse  continue  to  be  fragmen- 
tary.   Prof.  Fierce  writes  from  Catania  that  his 
party  were  singularly  fortunate  in  obtaing  a  mag- 
nificent view,  through  a  break  in  the  clouds  just 


at  the  right  moment,  which  did  not  extend  a  thou- 
sand feet.  He  had  a  fine  view  of  the  corona,  which 
will  furnish  data  for  important  conclusions.  The  true 
corona,  he  says,  is  clearly  proved  to  be  a  solar  atmos- 
phere, extending  80  000  miles  above  the  ordinarily 
visile  surface  of  the  sun.  He  distinguishes  a  false 
corona  as  connected  with  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
which  was  not  seen  by  his  party,  owing  to  the  haze. 
Prof.  Hilgard  communicates  through  the  Journal  of 
Science  (New  Haven)  some  general  results  in  Sicily 
which  have  been  reported  officially  to  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey Office.  Two-fifths  of  the  American  detail  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  is  claimed  as  settled  that  the  corona 
is  solar  in  part,  at  least.  The  polariscope  observa- 
tions were  fine  ;  the  spectroscope  failed.  From  the 
English  p*rty  in  Spain  a  correspondent  of  the  Tri- 
bune reports  that  the  corona  was  seen  as  a  diffuse 
light,  interrupted  in  four  places  distinctly,  ami  in  a 
fifth  faintly,  by  dark  intervals.  It  was  approximate- 
ly quadrilateral  in  outline,  but  extending  furthest 
in  the  direction  of  the  first  contact.  The  brightest 
part  was  scarcely  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  sun's 
diameter,  the  light  fading*rapidly  beyond,  but  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  a  distance  equal  to  seven-eighths 
diameter.  Totality  ended  by  the  formation  of 
Baily's  beads — a  peculiar  notched  appearance.  The 
red  prominences  were  numerous,  lut  not  remarka- 
ble. Some  reports  from  Gibraltar  give  an  un-qual 
corona,  at  no  point  more  than  one- sixth  of  the 
moon's  radius  id  extent  ;  but  there  were  only  two 
seconds  for  seeing.  Prof.  Young,  at  Jerez  in 
Span,  had  much  success  with  the  spectroscope, 
confirming  in  the  main  the  results  of  the  previous 
year.  The  most  interesting  point  noted  was  that 
in  the  spectrum  of  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  chro- 
mosphere the  dark  lines  of  the  ordinary  solar  spec- 
trum are  all  reversed.  As  the  moon  made  the 
secon  1  contact,  these  dark  lines  faded  out,  and  the 
field  was  suddenly  filled  with  brilliant  lines,  which, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  determined  In  two  seconds  of 
time,  replaced  with  exactness  the  dark  lines. — In- 
dependent. 

A  Rather  remarkable  person  has  just  died  in 
Paris.  It  was  a  certain  M.  Lambert,  who  was  sec- 
retay  to  Fouquier  Tinville,  who  conducted  the 
prosecutions  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  dur- 
ing the  reigu  of  terror.  He  was  also  the  recorder 
of  that  Court  of  Death,  and  wrote  down  the  doom 
of  the  swarming  victims  of  Robespierre  and  his  as- 
sessors. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  haunted  by 
images  of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and  could 
not  speak  of  them  without  evident  emotions  of  fear 
and  horror.  But  his  feelings  did  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  shortening  his  life,  as  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-five  years.  When  the  revolution  of  Thermi- 
dor  commended  to  the  lips  of  Robespierre  the 
bloody  chalice  which  he  had  made  so  many  others 
drink  to  the  dregs,  Lambert  fled  to  England,  and 
became  clerk  to  a  brewer,  keeping  the  records  of 
beer,  instead  of  blood.  At  the  Restoration  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  his  passion  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers.  He  always  lived  in  great  retire- 
ment ;  but  was  finally  broken  down  in  mind  and 
body  by  the  siege,  and  so  died.  What  a  deal  of 
life  as  well  as  of  death  this  veteran  had  seen  1  As 
a  lad,  he  must  have  a  full  recollection  of  the  state 
of  things  before  the  Revolution  ;  for  he  was  grown 
up  before  Boaaparte  had  been  heard  of.  Then  the 
Revolution,  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Dynasty  of  July,  the  Revolution  of  '48, 
the  Coup  d'Etat,  the  Second  Empire,  the  Conquest 
of  France  by  Prussia,  and  the  siege  of  Paris  !  He 
might  well  think  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  die. 
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EXTRACT     FllOM     "  RELIGION     IN  TUBLIC 
SCHOOLS." 
BY  WM.  a  ELIOT. 

The  problem  of  education  in  this  country 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  as  yet  very  far 
from  being  settled.  On  the  one  hand,  all 
persons,  however  skeptical  about  religious 
truths  and  ethical  systems,  admit  that  the 
moral  education  of  the  young  and  of  the 
whole  community  is  the  most  essential.  That 
without  it  the  best  intellectual  culture  and 
the  widest  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  of  little 
practical  value.  The  moral  education,  we 
say,  by  which  we  mean  our  education  as  re- 
sponsible beings;  the  inculcation  of  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice  ;  the  subjectiou  of 
human  appetites  and  desires  to  the  laws  of 
temperance  ;  the  training  of  the  young  to 
the  maturity  of  self-restraint ;  the  develop- 
ment in  their  hearts  and  lives  of  what  we 
may  properly  call  divine,  that  is  to  say  the 
spiritual  element  of  their  nature.  No  amount 
of  knowledge  can  make  a  useful  or  happy 
man  or  woman.  Refinement  and  vice,  and 
therefore  misery,  are  not  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  The  mind  may  be  fully  stored 
with  knowledge,  while  the  heart  is  equally 
well  stored  with  selfishness  and  wicked  de 
sire.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  certain 
good  to  establish  schools  everywhere,  and  to 
bring  all  children  into  them  ;  it  depends 
chiefly  upon  what  kind  of  schools  they  are  as 
to  their  moral  and  spiritual  influence. 


I     I  use  the  words  moral  and  spiritual  to- 
gether. They  always  belong  together,  though 
the  word  spiritual  looks  more  especially  tc 
the  religious  side  of  the  question.    For  there 
is  no  morality  to  be  trusted,  either  in  the  in- 
dividual or  in  the  community,  without  re- 
ligion.   Law  implies  a  law-giver,  and  viola- 
tion of  law  implies  and  demands  a  penalty. 
"The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  as 
God."    Nobody  but  a  fool  could  say  it,  and 
even  he  can  hardly  believe  it.    Our  mora 
and  religious  nature,  the  conscience,  the  soul, 
our  longings  after  immortality,  toll   us  i 
God,  and  that  to  Him  we  ere  thoroughly 
and  perfectly  responsible.     Moreover,  out 
whole  moral  development  depends  upon  wh..t 
we  think  about  God,  and  upon  bur  interpn  - 
tation  of  His  will.    Our  whole  nature  is  soon 
modified,  changed,  created,  by  the  object  i  | 
our  worship.    The  best  way.  therefore,  and  1 
believe  the  only  way,  to  make  general  edlM  a 
tion  profitable  to  the  attainment  ci  li','  > 
higher  uses,  is  to  conjoin  it.  to  incorporate  it. 
to  make  it    coincident  with,  positive,  re- 
ligious instruction. 

Hut  here,  on  the  other  hand,  come-  in  the 
difficulty.  Secular  education  in  this  coun- 
try, not  only  in  the  public-  sclni.>ls,  but  in 
many  others,  is  carefully  and  by  authority 

separated  from  special  religions  training*  9 

far  as  rules  and  regulations  jjo,  there  i< 
scarcely  any  place  left  in  (lie  tohtOS  ISJOSl 
where  God,  or  Christ,  or  the  soul's  rcsponsi- 
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bility,  is  required  to  be  spoken  of.  If  you 
take  the  theory  of  our  public  schools,  they 
are  capable  of  becoming  as  nearly  Godless 
as  schools  can  be.  Morality  may  be  taught, 
and  moral  philosophy  belongs,  no  doubt,  to 
the  curriculum  of  study ;  but  it  must  be 
taught  very  cautiously  to  avoid  offense.  In 
fact,  everything  that  touches  religion  or  re- 
ligious obligation  is,  theoretically,  and  lo  a 
great  extent  literally,  excluded  A  man  who 
is  an  absolute  infidel,  if  there  is  such  a 
being,  an  atheist,  a  denier  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence and  the  possibility  of  it,  might  be  a 
teacher,  under  our  public  school  system,  al- 
most without  feeling  embarrassed  or  out  of 
place. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  admit,  although  it 
seems  to  increase  the  difficulty,  that  to  a 
great  extent  this  is  unavoidable.    The  only 
alternative  would  be  a  division  of  the  public 
funds,  and  the  establishment  of  sectarian  j 
schools.  These  would  fall  very  quickly  under 
the  control  of  particular  churches,  and  as  a  ; 
matter  of  course  under  the  clergy,  an  ar-  j 
range  m  en  t  that  would  soon  lead  to  the  per- 
version of  our  whole  American  system,  and 
to  a  fatal  change  in  the  spirit  of  American 
society,. 

We  are  also  ready  to  admit  that  where 
direct  religious  instruction  is  given  in  secular 
schools  it  seldom  amounts  to  much.    It  is  apt 
to  be  very  poor  instruction.  The  best  teachers 
are  often  unable,  or  unwilling,  to.  give  it.  It 
is  a  disturbing  rather  than  a  helping  influ- 
ence, and  generally,  instead  of  making  re-  1 
ligion  attractive,  renders  it  distasteful  to  the  1 
scholar.    The  secular  school  is  not  a  favora-  ■ 
ble  place  for  specific,  religious  instruction.  1 
Theology   is   an    engrossing    subject,   and  '. 
teachers   of  theology,   whether   priests   or  . 
ministers,  are  seldom  moderate  in  their  de-  ! 
mands.    Any  school  into  which  direct  re-  j 
ligious  instruction  is  introduced  to  such  an  j 
extent  as  to  be  efficacious,  will,  probably,  j 
lose  its  rank  in  everything  else.    In  educa- 
tion, as  in  all  things,  there  must  be  divisions 
of  labor,  if  you  would  secure  good  laborers 
and  good  results. 

How  then  is  religion  to  be  taught?  That 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  How  are  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  the  principles  of 
Christian  morality  and  Christian  faith  ?  The 
ready  answer  to  which  I  assent,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  points  to  the  Sunday-school  and  te  the 
church.  No  one  can  value  these  agencies 
more  highly  than  I  do,  and  they  were  never 
more  important  than  now.  But,  after  all, 
they  are  only  an  imperfect  and  occasional 
influence,  and  not  enough  to'  depend  upon 
as  the  sole  agency  in  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  young. 

There  must  be  some  method  of  bringing 


the  religious  influence  to  bear  upon  the  child 
always,  from  morning  till  night,  so  that  it 
shall  be  an  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives, 
and  from  which  he  can  never  escape.  How 
shall  this  be  gained,  and  from  what  source 
can  it  come?  Our  answer  is,  first,  from  di- 
rect parental  instruction  and  influence;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
secular  school.  Of  the  first  of  these  I  shall 
scarcely  speak  now.  Direct  parental  influ- 
ence, and  especially  maternal  influence,  is  the 
absolutely  essential  thing,  without  which  we 
can  do  nothing,  and  having  it,  may  almost 
dispense  with  everything  else. 

The  Christian  mother  has  her  child's  soul 
and  character  almost  in  her  own  absolute 
keeping.  The  degree  of  her  responsibility 
may  well  startle  her  when  she  first  thinks  of  it. 
For  her  child's  sake,  if  not  for  her  own,  she 
should  continually  endeavor  to  live  near  to 
God,  and  in  sympathy  with  everything  pure 
and  good.  All  other  Christian  agencies, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  mother's  work  in  shaping  her 
child's  destiny  for  time  and  eternity.  The 
ministrations  of  the  church  are  thrown  away 
unless  they  reach  the  mother's  heart  to  make 
her  the  missionary  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. Here  is  our  great  hope.  The  world  is 
full  of  absurd  theories,  and  it  would  some- 
times seem  that  women  are  getting  spoiled 
for  their  proper  work  in  the  pursuit  of  prizes 
which  they  may  not,  and  probably  never 
will,  gain.  But  still  I  believe  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  women, 
which  belongs  to  the  civilization  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  is  preparing  her  for  the  better 
performance  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  her 
providential  sphere.  There  may  be  some 
nonsense  and  vagaries,  by  the  way,  and  in- 
tellectually crazed  women  may  advocate 
facility  of  divorce,  or  cast  contempt  upon 
that  Christian  faith  which  alone  secures  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights  ;  but  we 
are  willing  to  trust  the  maternal  instincts 
and  the  religious  tendencies  which  belong 
to  every  thoughtful  woman's  heart.  These 
will  correct  the  follies  in  due  time,  and  the 
full  benefit  of  her  enlarged  culture  will  then 
be  gained. 

One  other  dependence  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  young  remains.  It  is  the 
indirect,  perhaps  unconscious,  but  pervading, 
and  controlling  influence  of  the  secular 
school -room — the  same  school  room  from 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  all  sectarian 
influence  and  all  theological  instruction  are 
excluded.  Nor  is  there  anything  inconsist-l 
ent  in  this  apparent  contradiction  of  terms, 
for  the  strongest  religious  influence,  in  the 
profoundest  sense  of  religion,  is  always  im- 
parted, not  by  wTords  and  lessons,  but  bv  he 
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unspoken  force  of  character.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  secular  teacher,  but  of  the 
clergyman  himself,  whose  express  business  is 
to  teach  religion.  His  particular  creed  he 
must  teach  verbally,  and  prove  it  by  argu-~ 
ment;  but  his  religion,  his  faith  in  God,  his 
personal  allegiance  to  the  law  of  God,  can 
be  transferred  to  those  whom  he  teaches  only 
by  the  power  of  personal  sympathy,  by  the 
magnetic  and  irresistible  influence  of  mind 
upon  mind,  of  character  upon  character. 
The  truly  religious  man  or  woman,  holding 
the  relation  of  teacher,  scarcely  needs  to  say 
one  word  upon  the  subject  of  religion  in 
:>rder  to  impress  it  upon  those  who  are  taught, 
[t  passes  to  them  and  takes  possession  of 
them  iu  the  same  manner  in  which  correct 
Daste  and  good  manners  are  imparted,  the 
best  teachers  of  which  always  give  the  few- 
est rules.  The  few  words  that  need  to  be 
spoken  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  general 
nature,  and  I  believe  that  a  judicious  teacher, 
if  his  highest  aim  were  to  mould  the  charac- 
ter of  his  pupils  in  accordance  with  Christian 
-principles,  would  feel  himself  embarrassed, 
rather  than  assisted,  by  being  required  to 
^ive  set  lessons  upon  religion,  as  he  does  in 
geography  and  grammar.  All  that  we  need, 
cherefore,  to  make  our  common  school  sys- 
tem perfect,  so  far  as  the  moral  training  of 
children  is  concerned,  is  to  provide  teachers 
•vith  minds  and  characters  deeply  imbued 
.vith  religious  faith. —  The  Christian  Register. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
'  THERE  IS  A  REST  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD." 

In  meditating  upon  this  Scriptural  text, 
ve  must  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  there 
)eing  a  work  for  us  to  perform,  ere  we  can 
ittain  this  "  blessed '  rest."  The  soul  must 
irst  labor  to  overcome  the  many  evil  passions 
md  propensities  to  which  we  are  subject  be- 
bre  it  is  prepared  to  become  a  recipient  of 
his  blessed  state.  To  accomplish  this  great 
vork,  we  must  fervently  pray  to  Him  who 
eeth  the  heart,  and  is  cognizant  of  every 
spiration  therefrom,  that  He  will  strengthen 
18  to  subdue  our  enemies  (those  of  our  own 
lousehold).  We  must  frequently  retire  to  our 
loset,  apart  from  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
here  to  seek  counsel  of  Him  who  is  ever 
eady  to  assisL  those  who  put  their  trust  and 
lonfidence  in  Him,  remembering  the  promise, 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
heir  strength  ;"  also,  that  "  If  we  draw  nigh 
into  God,  He  will  draw  nigh  unto  us,"  and 
nany  other  texts  of  similar  import,  which  arc 
ill  of  comfort  to  the  Christian  traveller. 
I  How  consoling  is  the  Language,  u  There  ia 
i>  rest  for  the  people  of  God,"  to  the  weary 
raveller,  whose  face  is  turned  heavenward, 
nd  who,  at  limes,  is  bowed  under  the  weigh! 


of  trials  and  afflictions  which  are  apportioned 
unto  him.  He  knows  that  so  long  as  he  is  a 
pilgrim  on  the  earth,  he  must  combat  with 
the  various  temptations  and  besetments  which 
surround  him  ;  he  also  knows  that,  by  pa- 
tiently laboring  to  perform  the  work  assigned 
him  by  his  God,  he  will  possess  the  Christian's 
humble  hope,  that  by  persevering  to  the  end 
the  crown  will  be  his.  He  can  recall  those 
precious  words  from  Holy  Writ,  given  for 
our  encouragement,  that  "  the  battle  is  not  to 
the  strong,  or  the  race  to  the  swift,  but  to  him 
who  holdeth  out  to  the  end;"  and  we  doubt 
not  such  an  one,  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Most  High,  is  favored  at  seasons  to  feel  an 
assurance  that  a  mansion  is  prepared  for  him 
eternal  in  the  heavens,  and  thus  he  is  per- 
mitted to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  "joys  to 
come."  S.  51.  H. 


"  DOING  WHAT  OTHERS  WILL  NOT  DO." 
BY   F.   A.  XOBLE. 

"Why  do  you  worry  yourself,  and  well- 
nigh  wear  the  life  out  of  you  in  these  things  ?" 
said  one  man  to  another,  not  long  ago,  whom 
he  found  engaged  in  what  would  ordinarilv 

DO  J 

be  accounted  an  irksome,  thankless  task. 
"Because,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "I  have 
trained  myself  into  the  habit  of  doing  what 
others  will  not  do."  It  was  a  rare  answer. 
And  it  made  my  eyes  swim  to  think  how 
there  had  been  poured  into  those  few  words 
the  very  essence  of  all  genuine  Christian  love. 

There  are  two  classes  of  duties  which  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  done. 

One  is  the  little  things  which  are  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  attract  uo  attention  ami  win  no 
recognition,  and  which  are,  nevertheless,  so 
important  that  the  machinery  of  life  is  set 
ajar  and  clogged  in  all  its  movements  if  they 
are  not  carefully  attended  to. 

The  other  is  the  repulsive,  disagreeable 
services,  from  which  most  men  shrink,  and 
from  which  all  would  shrink  were  they  not 
impelled  to  them  by  a  well-trained  spirit  of 
self-denial  and  fidelity. 

And  "  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity  under 
the  sun  "  is  not  more  marked  and  lamentable 
than  is  the  absence  of  this  disposition  from 
the  world.  After  all  these  long  centuries  of 
the  "  God  with  us  "  ;  after  all  this  leavening  of 
the  heart  of  humanity  with  the  sweet  influen- 
ces of  the  Gospel ;  after  all  this  studying  of 
the  precepts  and  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man  ;  after  all  this  experience  of"  the  blessed- 
ness of  sacrifice,  it  is  still  the  customary  and 
pleasant  and  easy  and  noticeable  things  which 
men  and  women  are  most  eager  to  do.  If 
there  be  hard  ta^ks  to  perform,  and  unosten- 
tatious services  to  render,  and  t hankies-  duties 
to  discharge,  excuses  arc  sought,  evasions 
are  practiced,  and  the  whole,  if  possible,  is 
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turned  over  to  other  hands.  The  struggle  is 
to  find  the  smooth,  crossless  ways  of  life. 
There  is  little  willingness  to  do  the  obscure, 
unpleasant,  and  outwardly  unrewarding  of- 
fices of  affection  and  faith.    Selfishness  rules. 

What  is  wanted  is,  more  of  the  considerate 
supplemental  love,  indicated  in  the  phrase 
"  doing  what  others  will  not  do."  The  love 
which  holds  itself  ready  to  repair  damages; 
the  love  which  watches,  and  hurries  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies ;  that  replenishes  the  oil  in 
wasted,  flickering  lamps,  whose  needs  others 
do  not  observe ;  that  binds  up  bruises  which 
else  would  be  neglected  ;  that  whispers  com- 
fort in  hearts  whose  desolateness  the  most 
overlook;  that  carries  light  into  souls  where 
some  secret  doubt,  unsuspected  of  the  many, 
overclouds  and  glooms,  into  rooms  where 
some  unpublished  sorrow  has  brought  dark- 
ness ;  that  stands  back  until  others  have 
chosen  the  service  which  accords  with  inclina- 
tion, and  then,  with  true  heart  and  hand, 
takes  up  the  unpopular  work  and  does  what 
otherwise  would  be  left  undone — this  is  the 
kind  of  love  for  which  the  hour  pleads;  for  it 
is  of  the  Master's  own  infinite  love,  and  one 
who  walks  in  the  grace  of  it,  and  breathes  its 
atmosphere,  and  lives  a  life  which  witnesses 
to  its  regnancy  in  the  soul,  knows  what  it  is 
to  have  "  the  kingdom  of  God  within." 

Of  the  kind  of  love  that  is  conspicuous  on 
parade-days  ;  that  will  smile  complacently  so 
long  as  it  can  sit  in  the  highest  seat  in  the 
synagogue  ;  that  clamors  for  acknowledgment, 
and  straightway  turns  into  something  quite 
other  than  love  if  it  does  not  get  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  spot;  that  will  press  the  cup 
fondly  to  the  lips  so  long  as  its  contents  min- 
ister a  delight  to  the  senses,  but  dashes  it  has- 
tily down  so  soon  as  there  is  any  taste  of  bit- 
terness in  it ;  that  will  go  out  into  the  beau- 
tiful sunshiny  fields  to  gather  flowers,  but, 
when  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  borne  away 
to  lend  cheer  and  fragrance  to  sick-rooms, 
politely  declines  the  overture  in  favor  of 
somebody  else  ;  that  stretches  out  the  hand 
to  take,  rarely  ever  opens  it  to  give;  that 
will  yield  assent  to  any  teaching  of  duty  so 
long  as  it  can  sit  with  clean  hands  and  slip- 
pered feet,  and  be  played  upon  with  dulcet 
strains  ;  but  when  hard,  grimy  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  rough,  thorny  ways  are  to  be  trod- 
den, has  that  very  convenient  gospel  in  which 
all  is  liberty  and  nothing  is  self-denial — of 
this  whimsical,  spasmodic  mock  love  there  is 
altogether  too  much.  Better  that  every  vest- 
ige of  it  were  turned  over  to  that  remorseless 
fate  which  sooner  or  later  awaits  all  shams 
and  pretenses  whatsoever. 

Real,  dutiful  love,  however,  can  never  be 
in  excess.  And  the  reformation  and  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  will  linger  until  there 


are  many,  instead  of  few,  who  are  willing  to 
do  what  others  will  not.  There  must  be  less 
crowding  about  and  scheming  for  places  of 
honor  and  reward  and  ease.  The  lowly 
places,  where  good  deeds  done  stand  but 
small  chance  of  securing  trumpeting  from 
house-tops,  and  where  toil  must  consent  to  go 
without  any  earthly  emolument — the  places 
where  seeds  are  to  be  scattered,  though  it  is 
moraMy  certain  that  only  other  hands  can 
reap  the  harvest — are  the  ones  which  need  to 
be  filled,  and  which  are  very  hard  to  get 
filled.  , 

Here  is  visiting  to  be  done.  It  is  not  very 
trying  to  go  into  homes  where  the  appoint- 
ments are  elegant,  and  the  manners  are  cul- 
tivated, and  the  children  are  sweet,  and  the 
welcomes  are  courteous.  Any  number  of 
people  stand  ready  to  cross  such  thresholds. 
But  who  will  go  into  the  straitened  homes 
where  everything  wears  the  air  of  the  daily 
toil  by  which  the  daily  bread  is  earned  ? — into 
the  homes  where  there  is  rudeness,  it  may  be 
uncleanliness,  possibly  the  repulsiveness  of 
dissipation  ?  Who  will  do  ivhat  others  will 
not  ? 

Here  is  money  to  be  raised.  One  after  an- 
other, in  a  group  of  ten,  will  say:  "I  will 
give,"  and  "  I  will  give,"  and  "  I  will  give  ;" 
and  they  will  all  give.  But  who  of  the  whole 
number  will  say  :  "  I  will  solicit."  No.  The 
"  begging,"  as  it  is  contemptuously  called,  is 
the  thankless,  disagreeable  part  of  the  serv- 
ice. And  whole  circles  will  join  in  chorus 
and  say  :  "We  will  not  beg."  "  You  must 
find  somebody  else  to  do  the  begging."  And, 
sure  enough,  somebody  else  has  to  be  found. 
Who  will  do  what  others  will  not  f 

Here  is  a  call  for  the  ministration  of  a 
charity.  "  Draw  on  me,"  says  one;  and  "I 
will  do  something,"  says  another ;  and  '*  I 
will  help  you  out,  if  there  is  any  lack,"  re- 
sponds a  third.  And  so  it  runs.  It  is  not 
difficult  in  instances  of  actual  distress  to  find 
open  purses.  I  have  yet  to  have  my  first 
experience  of  the  failure  of  an  appeal  of  this 
sort  to  awaken  practical  sympathy.  But  who 
will  wind  his  way  through  dark  alleys,  and 
climb  rickety  stairs,  to  chambers  where  weary, 
helpless  invalids  lie?  Who  will  go  and  sit  down 
and  fora  half-hourpatiently  breathe  the  stifled 
air  of  the  narrow  room  where  the  sick  widow 
watches  over  her  sick  children,  and  hear  her 
sad  plaint ;  and,  in  return  for  her  story  of 
sorrow,  give  her  along  with  material  aid, 
the  cheer  of  brave  encouraging  words  and 
the  strength  of  a  stout,  warm  heart?  Ah! 
What  a  multitude  of  finely-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  seen  suddenly  shaking  their 
heads!  What  is  the  matter?  Why,  this 
giving  of  personal  sympathy,  this  actual  im- 
parting of  something  out  of  one's  own  life  to 
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another  life,  is  the  most  trying  and  costly  of 
all  giving.    There  is  no  possible  giving,  in- 
deed, that  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  When 
.kindly-hearted  people  say,  "  You  may  have 
our  money,  all  of  it  that  you  wish,  for  these 
'  benevolent  objects,"  they  are  entitled  to  much 
credit,  and  they  shall  have  it.    There  are  so 
many  who  will  not  even  give  of  their  wealth 
i  to  help  the  needy.    But  giving  has  in  it  the 
marrow  and  merit  of  sacrifice  only  when  it 
involves  something  of  one's  self.    And  the 
•hardest  of  all  giving  is  that  in  which  time  is 
surrendered,  and  natural  reluctance  is  con- 
quered, and  the  warm,  healthful  sympathies 
of  the  heart  are  laid  down  at  the  feet" of  the 
ipoor  and  despondent.      Who  will  do  what 
■others  will  not  t 

Alas  !  in  these  and  many  other  particulars 
of  loving  self  devotion,  and  with  hardly  more 
exceptions  in  proportion  than  existed  when 
he  wrote  to  die  Philippians,  that  awful  indict- 
ment of  the  Apostle  still  holds  good:  "For 
iall  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are 
Jesus  Christ's."  Not  the  spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter, without  which  no  man  can  be  His,  in 
this. 

It  is  true  of  Him  that  He  did  what  others 
;could  not  for  poor,  struggling  men.  It  is 
talso  true  that  he  did  what  others  would  not 
.jdo.  These  are  amongst  the  lustrous  facts  of 
His  earthly  career.  To  those  from  whom  the 
'high  and  the  cultivated  and  the  rich  turned 
taway  in  proud  disdain  He  went  with  tender- 
sest  pity.  It  was  the  lost  whom  He  sought 
out.  It  was  to  the  helpless  and  neglected  that 
He  gave  His  Divine  care.  It  was  over  the 
weak  that  He  threw  the  shelter  of  His  divine 
•protection.  Many  of  the  finest  sayings  which 
ihave  come  down  to  us  out  of  His  mouth  are 
those  in  which  instruction  and  forgiveness 
vwere  imparted  to  the  outcast.  Publicans  and 
burners  found  open  refuge  in  His  love,  and 
ihis  strength  always  took  on  helpful  forms. 
Men  in  His  day,  as  in  ours,  thought  all  asso- 
ciations must  have  their  secret  in  "  taste." 
And  they  marveled  at  the  vulgar  inclina- 
tions which  could  lead  one  like  Jesus  into 
auch  strange  fellowships.  In  His  great  love 
He  was  "  doing  what  others  would  not  do." 
He  took  His  place  and  exercised  His  minis- 
try at  the  bottom.  Only  "  afar  off"  do  we 
follow  Him.  The  feet-washing  is  a  simple 
esson  we  have  not  yet  learned.  Yet  there 
il  ways  have  been  and  there  still  are  ill  us 
rious  exceptions  to  this  general  self-seekiug. 
In  nothing  was  Paul  more  eminently  a  die- 
riple  of  his  Lord,  than  in  the  generous  way 
n  which  he  lavished  his  life  for  the  good  of 
jiose  who  wore  in  chiefest  need.  When  he 
lOuld  be  "offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of"  man's  "  faith,"  it  was  a"  joy"  to  him. 
All  through  the  centuries  there  have  been 


choice  souls  who  were  animated  by  the  same 
divine  purpose.  Some  of  the  generations 
have  been  prolific  of  them.  And  the  nations 
are  where  they  are  to-day,  in  progress  and 
civilization,  because  of  the  heroic  self-abnega- 
tion with  which  such  have  flung  themselves 
down  on  the  altar  of  humanity.  Such  spirits 
exist  to  light  up  our  land  and  time.  Verily, 
one  and  all,  these  souls  shall  have  their  re- 
ward. "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it  ; 
and  he  that  loseth  his  life,  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it" 

May  there  not  be  added  just  one  word  of 
pleading  for  a  more  perfect  consecration  to 
the  obscure  and  disagreeable  and  irksome 
tasks  which  confront  us  in  our  Christian  life  ? 
In  this  direction  the  life  of  the  Divine  One 
beckons.  In  this  service,  more  easily  and 
frequently  than  we  think,  shall  the  soul 
mount  into  the  ecstasies  of  rapturous  com- 
munion. 

Happy  the  man !  happy  the  woman  !  on 
whose  memorial  tablet  it  can  be  written  : 
"  Here  sleeps  one  whom  Love  had  trained 
into  the  ho  bit  of  doing  what  others  would  not 
do." — The  Independent. 

We  remember  Dr.  N.  Murray,  the  famous 
"Kirwan"of  America,  mentioning  that  in 
his  youth  he  met  an  old  disciple,  ninety  one 
years  of  age;  and,  in  taking  leave,  the  vener- 
able pilgrim  left  with  his  young  friend  a 
charge,  which  he  had  never  forgotten : — 
"  Do  all  the  good  you  c »«, 

To  all  the  people  you  can, 

In  all  the  ways  you  can, 

And  as  loDg  as  you  can." 

If  that  rule  were  carried  out  by  each 
Christian,  it  would  soon  change  the  face  of 
society. — James  Hamilton. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

My  mind  has  been  of  late  led  back  to  the 
days  long  gone  by,  to  dwell  <-n  the  religioua 
experience  of  some  of  our  forefathers  which 
we  read  of  in  their  journals.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  gathering  their  families  together 
once  or  twice  in  the  day,  and  reading  one  or 
more  chapters  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  1  was 
led  to  query  in  my  mind,  how  many  of  the 
families  in  our  beloved  Society  arc  in  this  prac- 
tice ?  If  every  family  would  adopt  the  cus- 
tom of  sitting  down  together  at  some  conveni- 
ent time  (perhaps  the  hour  after  tea  would 
generally  be  most  so),  and  one  of  the  number 
would  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament, 
Proverbs,  or  Psalms,  as  inclination  might 
prompt,  observing  afterward  a  few  minutes' 
solemn  silence  in  which  all  might  turn  their 
thoughts  to  God,  asking  that  He  would  open 
t  he  spiritual  eye  to  the  truth*  they  had  heard. 
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and  strengthen  them  to  walk  before  Him  ac- 
ceptably, I  believe  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
dear  young  Friends  would  be  led  away  from 
the  foolish  fashions  and  customs  of  this  world, 
to  seek  for  an  inheritance  in  the  higher  life. 

A  solemn  inquiry  to  parents  has  also  deeply 
impressed  my  mind.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
have  ye  no  meat,  no  spiritual  food  for  the 
children  ?  If  ye  have  none,  what  meaneth  it  ? 
Will  ye  not  look  well  to  the  cause  ?    J.  P. 

Huntingdon,  Ind.,  2d  mo.,  1871. 


WHITHEE.  GOEST  THOU? 

It  is  common  in  theological  discussions  to 
divide  mankind  into  two  classes — saints  and 
sinners,  good  and  bad,  saved  and  lost.  But 
it  is  an  entirely  artificial  classification.  It  is 
wholly  wrong  to  base  a  judgment  concerning 
the  absolute  condition  of  men  upon  the  place 
which  they  happen  to  occupy  at  any  given 
time.  It  would  be  absurd  to  draw  a  line 
across  the  Hudson  river  at  West  Point,  and 
say  that  all  boats  above  that  line  were  going 
to  Albany,  and  all  below  it  going  to  New 
York.  Absolutely,  a  boat  which  is  within 
ten  rods  of  Albany,  headed  toward  New  York, 
with  all  steam  on,  is  nearer  New  York  than 
a  boat  close  by  the  wharf  here,  which  is 
headed  for  Albany  with  steam  on.  The  river 
of  life  is  dotted  all  over  with  precious  life- 
boats ascending  and  descending.  They  were 
launched  at  different  points,  tliey  have  differ 
ent  degrees  of  speed ;  some  are  propelled  from 
hearts  of  fire  within,  some  blown  by  winds  of 
influence  from  without ;  some  are  freighted 
with  five  talents,  some  with  one  ;  some  are 
started  in  one  direction,  some  in  another. 
Now,  the  church  stretches  her  line  across  this 
stream  at  the  point  of  conformity,  and  says, 
all  above  this  are  going  to  life,  all  below  it 
are  going  to  death.  But  God,  who  seeth  not 
the  church  record  but  regardeth  the  heart, 
seeth  many  a  feeble  soul  born  at  the  very 
gates  of  death  who  has  manfully  set  his  boat 
against  the  stream,  and  is  rowing  with  all  his 
might  to  ascend  it.  He  may  be  far,  far  be- 
low the  church  point  of  conformity;  yea,  be- 
low society's  point  of  propriety,  and  he  may 
die  there  with  his  bark  set  toward  the  foun- 
tain. God  will  not  say,  "  Where  were  vou  ?" 
but,  "Whither  were  you  going?"  On  the 
other  hand,  God  sees  many  a  man  born  far 
above  the  line  of  church  conformity,  who  in- 
gloriously  sets  his  boat  downward  with  the 
current  of  popularity,  and  although  he  may 
die  long  before  he  drifts  past  the  church  line, 
or  society's  line,  yet  he  is  absolutely  nearer 
moral  death  than  the  other  who  was  born  at 
its  very  door.  The  prodigal  was  really  fur- 
ther from  home  when  he  stood  on  its  threshold, 
resolved  to  seek  a  far  country,  than  when,  in 


that  far  country,  he  came  to  himself  and  said  J 
"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." — N.  All 
Staples. 

ENEMIES. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  who  pass  through 
life  without  making  some  enemies.    The  man  I 
who  never  had  one,  and  who  knows  nothing! 
of  antagonisms,  is  usually  of  a  fetble  char- 
acter and  irresolute  will,  and  not  unfrequently 
MB  incapable  of  forming  a  firm  friendship,  on 
of  carrying  out  with  vigor  any  settled  purpose  > 
in  life.    It  is  true  that  this  fact  is  due  to  the 
actual  presence  of  wrong  in  the  world.  Were 
all  men  equally  bent  on  doing  right,  andi 
equally  gifted  with  wisdom  to  discern  that t 
right,  friendly  relations  alone  would  ensue;! 
but  so  long  as  good  and  evil  coexist  in  theJ 
world,  so  long  must  there  be  conflict  and  an-| 
tagonism.     Still,  although  we  may  regard  j| 
enemies  of  some  sort  as  in  a  measure  inevi-H 
table,  in  our  present  imperfect  state,  we  should  a 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  fact  proves  beyondfl 
all  question  the  actual  presence  of  wrongl 
somewhere,  and  that  it  also  implies  a  duty  for  | 
each  to  aim  at  its  eradication.    If  we  must! 
have  enemies,  let  us  at  least  know  the  origin  J 
of  their  enmity,  and  learn  how  to  fulfil  the! 
difficult  duties  that  such  relations  demand,  j 

Since  all  enmity  necessarily  involves  wrong,  j 
our  first  step  is  to  discover  where  the  wrong  J 
lies.  Every  wrong  act,  in  proportion  to  its* 
culpability,  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  lawsi 
by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  and  places  J 
its  doer  in  antagonism  with  the  good.  IfJ 
then,  we  can  trace  anything  wrong  in  our-i 
selves,  as  the  cause  of  the  animosity  of  others,-, 
the  first  step  is  to  free  ourselves  from  that  po-> 
sition.  Even  if  we  only  half  suspect  that  I 
some  word  or  act  of  ours  has  awakened  en-r 
mity,  we  should  promptly  and  courageously) 
remove  all  suspicion  of  wrong  on  our  side  by  * 
acknowledgmen  t  and  reparation.  It  is  seldom  i 
the  case  that  enmity  exists  all  on  one  side. 
Generally  both  parties  share  the  feeling,  and' 
partake  of  the  guilt,  and  it  is  of  the  first  im-i 
portance  that  we  should  seek  out  our  portion  i 
and,  by  frank  acknowledgment,  place  our-r 
selves  in  a  true  position.  To  conquer  our) 
enemies,  implies  the  conquest  of  wrong,  wher-' 
ever  it  may  lie,  and  it  is  evidently  fitting  that 
this  work  should  begin  at  our  own  doors.  A' 
false  pride  that  prevents  the  acknowledgment! 
of  wrong  when  we  are  conscious  of  it,  is  but 
a  counterfeit  courage,  that  is  the  origin  of 
much  of  the  enmity  existing  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  equally  avoid 
a  cowardly  submissiveness  of  spirit — that  is,- 
indifferent  to  one's  own  rights,  and  even  to 
right  itself.  When  once  convinced  that  no 
cause  of  enmity  resides  in  our  own  breasts,  or* 
when  we  have  made  complete  acknowledg- 
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ment  and  reparation  for  all  that  may  have 
existed,  a  true  courage  and  self-respect  de- 
mand that  we  should  no  longer  fear  any  con- 
sequences that  may  result,  nor  yet  submit 
from  faint-heartedness  to  what  is  wrong.  To 
wrong  of  every  shade,  and  in  every  place, 
whether  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  we  ought 
to  maintain  a  firm  and  unblenching  opposi- 
tion, and  when  we  shrink  from  antagonism 
to  evil  we  have  lost  all  true  heroism.  There 
are  occasions  where  the  simple  perseverance 
in  right  doing,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
evil  deeds  of  bad  men,  will  awaken  their 
animosity,  and  convert  them  into  enemies. 
Thus,  a  young  man  frequently  makes  enemies 
by  refusing  to  join  in  vicious  indulgences,  or 
to  aid  in  some  enterprise  which  his  conscience 
disapproves.  In  such  a  conflict  right  must 
finally  triumph,  and  he  who  espouses  its 
cause,  though  he  may  be  called  on  to  suffer 
for  a  time,  will,  if  he  perseveres,  reap  a  rich 
reward  in  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience 
and  the  development  of  his  better  nature. 
Such  enemies  are  not  to  be  feared.  Their 
censure  is  more  to  be  desired  than  their  praise. 
They  may,  how7ever,  be  conquered  by  the 
force  of  a  virtuous  example,  and  won  over  to 
better  paths  by  witnessing  the  steady  adher- 
ence to  right  of  those  who  resist  their  influ- 
ence. 

It  is  said,  truly,  that  the  success  of  a  cam- 
paign can  only  be  determined  when  peace  is 
concluded.  So  our  success  in  conquering  our 
enemies  must  be  measured  by  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  reconciliation  that  follows.  We 
cannot  be  said  to  have  overcome,  until  we 
have  conquered  the  enmity  in  the  hearts  of 
our  foes.  Love  alone  can  do  this.  Not  a 
cringing  attachment  that  forfeits  all  rights 
and  loses  all  self-respect  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
but  a  noble  and  true  love  that  shall  pervade 
the  soul,  exalting  and  purifying  the  whole 
nature.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the 
command  to  "love  our  enemies"  is  a  hard, 
if  not  impracticable  one;  but  if  we  will  as- 
siduously cultivate  the  love  of  right  and 
truth,  sparing  not  ourselves,  but  acknowledg- 
ing faults,  repairing  errors,  making  restitu 
tion  for  injuries,  and  seeking  to  promote 
good,  both  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  that 
love  which  now  seems  almost  impossible,  will 
well  up  in  our  hearts  and  effectually  conquer 
all  the  enmity  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  us. —  Public  Ledger. 

Kor  Friends'  [utelligenoer, 

PRO  run  NAMES* 
My  attention  was  arrested  by  a  short  stric- 
ture on  "  Nicknames  "  that  appeared  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  Second  month  4th,  L871,  by 
"  Mehitable  (not  Hittio)."  I  had  noticed  in 
a  previous  number  sin  allusion  to  the  Bams 


subject,  which  so  fully  accorded  with  my  own 
views  that  I  venture  to  respond.  I  consider 
the  changing  of  the  first  and  proper  name  for 
the  sake  of  complying  with  a  silly  fashion,  an 
innovation  on  the  good  sense  and  manners  of 
society,  and  an  indignity  to  our  parents,  "  who 
named  us  when  we  were  babies^  I  remember 
when  it  was  common  to  nickname  children. 
but  the  custom  changed  before  I  was  of  an 
age  to  mingle  in  grownup  society;  and  it 
would  then  have  been  thought  derogatory,  at 
least,  to  good  manners,  to  have  accosted  Mary 
such  a-oue  as  Molly,  or  Martha  as  Mattie, 
and  S'"*  on.  Trifling  as  the  subject  may  ap- 
pear, might  not  the  custom  possibly  involve  a 
difficulty?  Suppose  a  child  to  be  named 
Martha,  and  so  registered  by  her  parents,  but 
afterwards  by  common  usage  called  Mattie ; 
if  this  register  could  not  be  found  and  she  had 
became  an  orphan,  could  not  her  right  to  the 
parental  inheritance  be  contested  ?  *L  am 
ignorant  of  law,  but  the  query  presented.  I 
have  for  some  years  borne  au  unpopular,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  an  unheeded  testimony 
against  this  custom,  but  feel  best  satisfied  to 
leave  it  on  paper,  hoping  that  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  community  will  correct  the 
error.  R.  Hill. 

Richmond,  Lid.,  2d  mo.,  1871. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


1849.  My  mind  has  been  impressed  with 
mournful  feelings  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  our  Religious  Society,  as  regard*  :i  faithful 
testimony  to  a  free  and  rightly  authorized 
Gospel  ministry — in  modern  language  called 
a  testimony  against  hireling  ministry  and 
priestcraft.  When  I  look  at  the  Btate  of  the 
ministry  among  Friends,  the  enquiry  is  Do 
we,  as  a  body,  availingly  and  oons'>tontlv  re- 
monstrate! against,  the  machinations  of  priest- 
craft, or  hold  up  Truth's  testimony  to fl  living 
and  baptising  ministry,  such  as  Wm,  Penn'a 
father  must  have  had  in  view  on  his  death- 
bed? Our  "  plain  wav  of  living,  and  plain 
way  of  preaching, M  where  are  they  ':  What  i- 
the  testimony  of  the  Society  now  on  these  twi 
points?  Our  light  to  surrounding  beholders 
seems  to  me  to  be  dim,  and  not  set  OH  the 
candlestick  as  it  should  be,  and  would  bo.  it 
we  were  under  the  pure  influence  of  the  Qtot* 
pel.  Hut  I  feel  that  I  am  drawing  near  the 
close  of  my  time  here  My  bodily  intinuitie* 
increase,  and  mv  mental  energies  must  MM 
follow.  I  believe,  however,  in  :»  superintend- 
ing Tower  that,  yet  ruleth  even  in  the  king- 
doms and  devices  of  men,  and  fr  m  "seem- 
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ing  evil  "  (to  our  scanty  and  short-sighted 
perception)  "  still  educeth  good."  I  believe 
He  will  take  care  of  His  own  work,  and  of 
His  own  humble,  dependent  children,  and 
open  ways  that  we  yet  see  not,  and  paths  of 
deliverance  not  yet  made  known  to  His  suf- 
fering, bowed-down  seed.  The  travail  of  my 
spirit  is,  that  we  who  have  known  His  arm 
of  power  to  shield  and  support  in  many  sea- 
sons of  proving,  may  hold  fast  our  confidence 
unto  the  end,  and  be  willing  to  suffer  with 
Christ  for  His  body's  sake, — the  Church, — 
iftV  Church. 


Thy  note  came  to  hand  last  evening.  Mine 
of  last  month,  to  which  thou  refers,  contained 
an  extract  from  S.  G.'s  letters,  which  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  state  of  "  a  pitch- 
er emptied,  washed  and  turned  upon  the  shelf 
with  the  mouth  downward."  Beautiful  de- 
scription of  a  very  safe  state  of  quiet  rest  and 
waiting  in  readiness  for  any  further  service, 
when  the  Master  may  see  meet  to  make  a 
supper  or  entertainment  for  His  guests.  Thy 
concern  that  if  the  Master  should  not  again 
call  the  vessel  into  service,  to  be  preserved 
from  "  substituting  any  creaturely  effort,"  is 
also  a  safe  resting  spot — a  prayer  divinely 
approved.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  /  can  feel 
with  thee,  and  share  with  thee  in  these  reduc- 
tions. li  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls,"  remains  to  be  a  lesson  that  the  disci- 
ples have  to  learn,  in  order  to  "become  wit- 
nesses, after  receiving  the  unfailing  promise 
of  the  Father.  Since  I  read  thy  last,  I  have 
been  picturing  to  my  mind's  eye,  "a  potter's 
vessel,  so  broken  to  pieces  that  neither  form 
nor  comeliness  remain,  and  even  the  broken 
pieces  of  this  vessel,  cast  out  as  refuse,  unwor- 
thy of  being  gathered  up  to  be  formed  anew, 
and  left  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men." 
But  I  cannot  apply  this  picture  to  the  drawer 
of  it,  although  she  says,  her  k<  own  eye  seeth 
it."  It  is  nevertheless  a  true  picture,  and  ap- 
plicable to  a  state  which  may  be  found 
among  us.  There  is  a  ministry  that  is  hewed 
out  by  the  creaturely  wisdom,  in  imitation  of 
what  was  once  known  in  the  life — and  there 
is  danger  of  taking  the  image  for  the  sub- 
stance. Now  this  present  trying  dispensation 
may  be  preparatory  to  some  further  service 
in  the  Gospel,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
George  Fox  and  many  others  —  or  if  the 
pitcher,  having  been  washed,  should  remain 
on  the  shelf  mouth  downward  yet  a  longer 
period,  until  all  selfishness  is  detected  and 
seen,  and  until  the  ear  is  divinely  opened  to 
"  try  words  as  the  mouth  tasteth  meat" — there 
will  be  cause  of  unspeakable  gratitude  to  the 
Fountain  of  wisdom,  for  thus  leading  about 
and  instructing  and  keeping  thee  as  the  apple 
of  His  eye,  which  is  the  prayer  of  thy  friend. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  25.  1871. 

Notice.  —  Our  Friend  Emmor  Comly, 
who,  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  Agent 
for  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  has,  we  regret 
to  say,  resigned  his  position. 

His  nephew,  John  Comly,  succeeds  him 
in  the  Agency,  to  whom,  hereafter,  all  com- 
munications will  be  addressed ;  the  Office 
continuing  at  No.  144  North  Seventh  Street. 

We  would  refer  our  subscribers  to  the 
statement  of  the  terms,  given  on  the  first 
page  of  the  paper. 

Marriage  Notices. — Notices  of  mar- 
riages which  merely  state  that  they  were  ac- 
complished by  "  Friends'  Ceremony,"  do  not 
contain  sufficient  information.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  sometimes  where  this  form  has  been 
used,  both  parties  have  been  members, and  yet 
the  marriage  has  not  been  accomplished  under 
the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  by  which 
the  discipline  has  been  violated.  It  should 
be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  pub- 
lishing notices  of  marriages  where  one  party 
is  not  a  member,  and  there  has  been  no  trans- 
gression of  our  testimonies  ;  but  We  ask  for  a 
distinct  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  marriage  has  been  solemnized,  and  when, 
and  under  the  care  of  what  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

We  often  receive  communications  com- 
mendatory of  articles  and  editorials,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  pa- 
per. When  these  communications  are  mere- 
ly expressive  of  the  unity  and  satisfaction  of 
the  writers  with  sentiments  already  expressed, 
we  do  not  always  think  it  best  to  publish 
them.  Some  articles  and  editorials  which  have 
lately  appeared,  have  called  forth  a  number 
of  responses  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  Among 
these  are  "  Strengthen  the  Brethren  ;"  "  Coun- 
sel to  those  young  in  the  Ministry  ;"  "  Let 
your  light  shine  before  men;"  andthe  "Sermon 
of  J.  K.,  and  comments  by  W.  G."  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  that  to  publish  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  unity  these  articles  have  elicited 
would  not  be  the  best  mode  of  occupying  our 
limited  space.    But  the  testimony  they  bear 
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is  not  therefore  valueless.  It  encourages  the 
editors  to  believe  that  they  labor  not  in  vain, 
in  the  effort  to  place  before  their  readers  that 
which  shall  meet  the  "  witness  for  truth,"  in 

at  least  some  minds. 



MARRIED. 

BORTON— TYLER. -On  the  15th  of  Ninth  month, 
187c,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father  (Benj.  L. 
Tyler),  under  the  care  of  Piles  Grove  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. N.  J.,  John  G.  Borton  and  Alice  A.  Tyler  ;  all 
of  Wocdstown,  N.  J. 


DIED. 

•  EDGAR  —In  St.  Louis,'  on  the  20th  of  Second 
month,  1870,  at  the  house  of  her  son  Joseph,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  Sarah  Edgar,  aged.  83  years  ; 
formerly  a  member  of  Rahway  Monthly  Meeting. 

TABOR. — At  his  residence  near  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  on 
the  4th  of  Second  month,  1871,  Samuel  T.  Tabor, 
aged  47  y<-ars  ;  a  member  of  Westburg  Monthly 
Meeting.  In  the  death  of  our  endeared  friend  the 
community  has  felt  a  great  loss,  as  well  as  those 
more  immediately  connected.  In  the  prime  of  life 
and  the  midst  of  usefulness,  in  the  active  discharge 
of  varied  duties,  he  was  taken  from  us  ;  but  he  was 
not  unprepared  for  the  approach  of  death,  which 
was  met  with  a  composure  evincing  that  all  was  well 
with  him. 

MOSHER.— On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Second 
month,  1871,  at  her  residence  near  Salem,  Indiana, 
after  a  protracted  illness,  Beulah,  wife  of  Joseph 
Mosher,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age.  She  bore  her 
sufferings  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation. 
The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Burlington  county, 
N.  J.  Her  parents,  Levi  and.  Elizabeth  Pitman, 
emigrated  in  1802  into  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  where 
she  was  raised  amid  many  privations  incident  to 
the  early  settling  of  a  new  country.  While  in  her 
minority,  she  was  deprived  of  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  her  father  by  death  ;  her  mother  was  left  in 
limited  circumstances,  with  a  numerous  family  of 
small  children.  Beulah  assisted  her  surviving  pa- 
rent in  the  arduous  duties  of  providing  for  the  fam- 
ily. She  was  a  devoted  wife,  a  prudent  and  careful 
manager  of  domestic  affairs,  and  a  firm  friend  of  the 
poor  and  destitute.  Orphan  children  in  particular 
have  shared  largely  of  her  generosity  and  motherly 
care.  She  hTed  the  different  stations  into  which 
from  time  she  was  called,  in  a  manner  which  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all.  Her  amiability 
and  so  ial  and  religious  qualities,  gained  friends 
wherever  her  lot  was  cast.  In  her  last  moments 
she  appeared  fully  to  realize  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Saviour  to  uphold,  and  as  a  kind  angel  to 
whisper  "p^ace,"  and  smooth  her  bed  of  death. 

YERKKS.  —  At  his  residence  in  Plymouth  town- 
ship, Montgomery  Co  ,  Pa.,  on  the  29th  of  First 
mouth,  1871,  Reuben  Yerkes,  in  the  b'lstyear  of  his 
age  ;  a  consisteul,  member  of  Plymouth  Particular, 
and  Gwynndd  Monthly  Meeting  The  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed,  because  he  was  faithful  and  up- 
right to  God  and  man. 



Nottingham  Quahtkrly  Mektinu  will  hereafter 
couvene  at  the  10th  hour,  instead  of  the  11th  as 
heretofore. 

GIROULAH  m  KicriNiiK  in  THtBD  month. 

3d  mo.  5.  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P  M. 

Westfield,  N.  J.,  8  P.M. 
Chester,  Pa.,  3  J\M. 


3d  mo.  5.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  10|  A.M. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  11  A.M. 
Pennsbury,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
"    19.  Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Manhassett,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  3£  P.M. 


P.  Palmer  says  :  "  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Lord  generally  calls  us  to  be  lights  to 
those  around  us,  by  a  consistent  Christian  ex- 
ample, in  just  the  circle  from  which  he  has 
singled  us  out.  '  Those  of  Caesar's  household  ' 
were  possessed  of  an  influence  from  social 
causes,  to  be  useful  to  those  of  the  king's 
palace.  And  thus  God  makes  use  of  our 
moral  and  social  training  in  order  to  fit  us 
for  the  place  in  His  temple  which  He  designs 
we  should  fill.  Placed  there  by  His  own 
hand,  we  adorn  and  beautify  it;  elsewhere, 
we  deform  it,  by  evident  unseemliness." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INDIAN  LETTERS. 

Information  respecting  the  present  position 
and  progress  of  our  concern  for  the  Indian 
tribes  placed  under  our  care,  having  been  re- 
quested of  us  by  our  sister  Aid  Associations 
throughout  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  offer  the  following  letters,  believing  they 
detail  better  than  we  could  in  any  form  of 
our  own,  the  present  state  of  the  Otoes  of  the 
Northern  Superintendency.  Only  one  year 
and  six  months  have  elapsed  since  our  work 
commenced;  such  was  the  state  of  this  tribe 
then,  that  the  new  Agent  upon  opening  a 
First-day  school,  found  most  of  t\e  children 
coming  very  far  from  clean.  He  bade  them 
"  goclean  themselves, and  fix  up."  They  then 
presented  themselves  washed,  newly  painted, 
feathers  and  beads  their  only  clothing;  now 
they  appear  neatly  dressed,  and  are  learning 
rapidly.  The  girls  make  their  own  dresses,  the 
boys  are  clothed  as  our  own,  and  are  leading 
the  old  people  to  better  things. 

These  letters  were  written  without  request 
or  dictation,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  both 
Agent  and  Teacher,  and  without  their  knowl- 
edge. They  are  given  as  received,  excepting 
the  spelling,  which  it  was  thought  beet  to  cor- 
rect; and  we  think  both  letters  creditable  to 
head  and  heart. 

Otok  Aokncy,  Jan.  14th.  1871. 

To  the  Quaker  Benevolent  Society,  (  FriencW 

In  (I  ian  i  1  id  A  §80010 1  ion  : ) 

We,  the  Indians  of  the  Otoe,  feel  it  o  n- 
duty  to  return  to  you  our  thanks  for  the 
many  presents  which  we  have  received  trom 
your  libera]  hands  \Yo.  as  Indians,  cannot 
find  words  to  express  our  thanks  to  you. 
Von  cannot  conceive  the  amount  of  love  and 
respect  the  Indians  have  tor  von  as  t^uak.  r>. 
We  are  all  clothed,  both  of  US  (men  and  wo- 
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men)  and  children,  and  look  as  good  as  the 
whites.  We  can  go  out  and  work  now,  as  we 
are  warm  clothed  by  your  liberal  hand.  We 
are  much  pleased  to  think  you  are  trying  to 
help  us  in  time  of  need  ;  and  will  always  in 
our  prayers  to  God  tell  Him  to  bless  you  in 
your  present  work  of  charity.  We  are 
trying  to  make  farms,  to  raise  corn  and 
wheat,  so  we  can  live  after  a  while  by  our 
labors;  and  our  children  are  learning  fast  at 
the  new  school  that  has  been  built  by  your 
charity  and  liberal  hand.  Ail  of  the  pres- 
ents received  at  this  Agency,  have  been  di- 
vided amongst  us  by  the  noble  hand  of  our 
Agent,  Major  Green.  We  never  can  love  the 
Quakers  enough  for  their  love  and  respect 
shown  to  us,  as  Indians. 

May  God  in  His  Providence  bless  them, 
is  our  daily  prayers.  So  now  good  bye,  as  we 
will  write  soon  again. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Battist  Barneby,  Cap.  B.  Police. 
Battist  Deroin,  U.  S.  Interpreter. 

F.  W.  Barnes, 

  Otoe  8.  am. 

Otoe  Agency,  Jan.  30th,  1871. 
Dear  friends. — We  are  not  able  to  express 
our  thanks  to  you  for  the  many  presents 
which  we  have  received  from  you.    We  are 
glad  that  our  white  friends,  the  Quakers,  are 
trying  to  look  after  us,  as  we  are  Indians, 
and  don't  know  how  to  get  along  unless  we 
have  some  friends  to  help  us.   We'  have  been 
trying  to  farm,  but  since  Major  Green*  has 
been  our  father,  he  is  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  learn  us  to  work  and  build  houses,  an'd 
live  like  the  whites.    We  are  all  trying  to  get 
out  material  this  winter,  to  build  us  houses  in 
the  spring,  and  try  and  live  like  whites.  Our 
school,  which  is  taught  by  Mrs.  Ely,  is  very 
good,  and  she  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to 
learn  our  children  to  read  and  write  like  the 
whites.    Our  children  are  all  clothed  warm 
by  your  kind  hand,  and  our  old  men  are  got 
warm  clothing,  and  they  are  very  glad  that 
you  kind  friends  have  some  feeling  for  us, 
and  our  prayer  to  the  God  of  the  universe 
will  always  be  in  your  behalf  for  the  kind 
feeling  towards  us.    We  hope  our  Big  Fath- 
ther  at   Washington  will  always  send  us 
Quaker  friends  to  try  and  help  us  along.  We 
often  wish  we  could  pay  them  kind  friends 
for  the  presents  sent  us;  but  we  are  poor  and 
cannot  buy  them,  but  hope  the  Lord  will  pay 
them  in  the  other  world.    When  some  of  us 
went  to  school  at  the  Mission,  we  have  read 
in  the  New  Testament  that  charitv  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  God  of  heaven.    From  the 
time  we  can  remember,  the  whites  have  not 

*  The  title  of  Major,  applied  to  the  Agent,  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Indians  throughout  the  Superinten- 
dency. 


tried  to  help  us.  Our  Father  would  not  give 
us  our  money  our  Big  Father  sent  to  us  from 
Washington,  but  would  try  and  cheat  us  out 
of  it,  but  thank  God  we  have  our  white 
friends  now,  which  givt-s  all  our  Big  Father 
sends,  and  more,  and  talks  to  us  like  a  father, 
and  tries  to  learn  us  many  things  of  interest 
to  help  us  along.  I  have  been  to  the  Mission 
when  I  was  small,  and  learned  to  write  some, 
and  find  it  helps  me.  I  wish  I  was  a  better 
scholar,  so  I  could  express  the  love  of  the 
balance  of  the  Indians  towards  you  kind 
friend?.  But  it  will  not  be  long  till  some  of 
our  children  can  write  to  you,  and  express 
our  sincere  love  to  you  for  the  kindness  you 
have  shown  to  us  in  our  infancy.  And  some 
of  our  friends  will  visit  us,  and  see  how  we 
are  trying  to  learn  to  work,  and  make  farms 
and  raise  grain,  and  cattle  to  live  on  like  the 
whites.  A  great  many  of  our  old  men  never 
will  learn  to  work,  but  the  young  ones  will 
learn  to  work  and  make  farms,  and  hope 
they  will  have  the  honor  of  entertaining  some 
of  our  kind  friends  in  a  genteel  manner.  So 
I  will  close,  hoping  to  write  to  you  soon  again. 
From  your  kind  friend, 

Battice  Deroin, 

Interpreter. 


THE  ALASKA  SEAL  FISHERIES. 
BY  O.    HOWES.  JR. 

The  southwest  corner  of  the  main  body  of 
Alaska  is  lengthened  out  into  a  long  peninsu- 
la, and  from  the  end  of  the  chain  of  Aleutian 
Islands  extends  almost  to  the  opposite  shores 
of  Asia.  These  islands  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  Behring  Sea.  In  this  sea,  about 
three  hundred  miles  northwest  from  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  aud 
entirely  isolated  from  all  other  bodies  of  land, 
are  two  small  islands,  named  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  ;  they  are  so  small,  that  if  looked 
for  on  a  large  map,  they  will  be  found  only 
represented  by  mere  dots. 

There  are  eight  beaches  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
four  at  St.  George's,  which,  instead  of  ending- 
abruptly  at  the  foot  of  tall  cliffs  rise  gradu- 
ally up  into  low  hills.  On  these  beaches,  in 
the  earfy  part  of  May,  the  seals  begiu  to  as- 
semble;  first,  a  few  "  seacutchers,"  or  old 
male  seals,  arrive ;  and  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  office  of  scouts  of  the  advancing 
army;  go  over  all  the  ground.  If  much  in- 
terrupted in  their  proceedings,  they  have  been 
known  to  prevent  the  landing  of  seals  on  that 
beach  during  the  ensuing  summer;  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  permitted  to  wander  at 
will.  As  time  progresses,  more  arrive,  both 
old  aud  young,  but  almost  entirely  male, 
until  the  beaches  fairly  swarm  with  them,  and 
the  young  and  middle  aged  are  urged,  from 
want  of  room,  and  by  the  ferocity  of  the  sea- 
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ditchers, — who  keep  the  water  line  wholly  to 
themselves, — back  upon  the  adjoining  hill- 
sides. From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first 
of  June,  there  is  a  constaut  influx  of  female 
seals,  who,  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  are  seized 
by  (he  seacutcher  upon  whose  few  feet  of  ter- 
ritory chance  has  brought  them  ;  he  driving 
back,  if  he  be  able,  any  adventurous  male 
seal  who  may  wish  to  contest  his  right.  If 
he  is  not  able  to  do  so,  he  is  himself  driven 
up  the  hillside  and  loses,  not  only  the  new 
comer,  but  all  former  conquests  he  may  have 
made  ;  for  they  are  quickly  absorbed  into  the 
victor's  already  crowded  harem.  In  these 
struggles  for  supremacy,  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  as  is  the  case  with  higher  animals,  is 
sometimes  borne  by  the  innocent  cause  of 
dispute  ;  for  a  female  seal  on  coming  ashore 
may  be  pounced  upon  by  two  huge  seacutchers, 
each  taking  hold  of  her  with  their  long  tusks, 
and  pulling  in  opposite  directions  with  tre- 
mendous force,  until  they  both  forfeit  the  fruits 
of  victory  by  the  death  of  the  poor  victim. 

When  all  the  seals  have  come,  the  seaeutch 
ers  that  have  held  possession  of  the  beaches, 
have  succeeded  in  capturing  from  three  to 
ninety  females  each,  of  which  they  take  the 
most  jealous  care  from  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion, which  occurs  in  two  or  three  weeks  after 
their  landing,  until  they  prepare  to  take  their 
departure  at  about  the  first  of  October.  During 
this  long  space  of  time — more  than  four 
months — though  the  young  male  seals  fre 
quently  revisit  the  water  in  warm  weather 
several  times  during  the  day,  the  seacutchers 
and  females  never  do,  but  remain  on  the 
beach  in  the  same  place  that  they  first  took 
up  their  abode.  Bright  sunshine  troubles 
them,  and  creates  great  restlessness  among 
them  ;  so  much  so  that  if  it  were  to  continue 
for  more  than  three  days,  it  would  necessitate 
their  going  into  the  water,  thereby  disarrang- 
ing the  family  groupings  and  causing  the 
death  of  a  great  portion  of  the  young  from 
desertion  and  consequent  starvation.  But 
by  a  wise  ordinance  of  Providence  for  the 
good  health  of  the  seals,  but  hardly  for  that 
of  the  human  beings  on  the  islands,  this  never 
occurs;  in  fact,  the  duration  of  the  sun's  un- 
disputed reign  is  rarely  over  six  hours  in 
length,  while  a  week  will  often  pass  in  which 
he  is  but  "seen  through  a  fog  darkly."  The 
power  of  these  animals,  not  only  to  exist,  but 
to  support  their  young  without  any  visible 
novrishment  is  wonderful  ;  they  have  often 
been  cut  open,  and  nothing  found  in  their 
stomachs  but  a  few  small  stones.  They  lose 
greatly  in  weight,  however,  for  when  they 
come  in  the  spring  they  are  replete  with  Cut 
ness ;  but  by  the  time  their  young  are  large 
enough  to  go  in  the  water,  they  are  we  ak  and 
emaciated  in  the  extreme. 


The  Fur  Seal  is  an  entirely  different  animal 
from  the  common  Hair  Se  *1,  that  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  our  harbor,  not  only  in  regard 
to  generical  classification,  but  also  in  relative 
worth  ;  the  skin  of  the  former  being  very 
valuable,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  compara- 
tively worthless. 

As  the  male  Fur  Seals  grow  old  their  size 
increases  with  such  regularity  that  one  ac- 
customed to  see  them  can  readily  tell  their 
age  at  sight.  When  first  born,  they  are  a  foot 
in  length,  and  covered  with  fine  black  hair  ; 
they  are  then  entirely  useless  fir  commercial 
purposes  ;  but  the  next  year  the  hair  changes 
to  a  dark  gray,  and  underneath  it  is  a  fine 
yellow  fur,  which,  after  being  prepared,  be- 
comes the  "  Fur  Seal,"  as  generally  known  ; 
their  size  has  also  increased,  and  seals  one 
year  old  weigh,  over  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  are  about  three  feet  long.  From  this 
time  their  growth  is  very  rapid  ;  so  that  a 
seacutcher  of  fifteen  years  of  age  is  often  more 
than  eight  feet  in  length,  and  in  weight  over 
two  thousand  pounds.  The  females,  however, 
never  attain  the  size  of  the  males,  their 
growth  ceasing  at  the  third  year. 

In  order  to  more  fully  describe  the  manner 
in  which  these  animals  are  killed,  I  will  give 
an  account  of  one  of  the  many  "drives"  in 
which  I  participated  during  a  six  mouths' 
residence  on  the  Island  of  St.  George. 

At  two  A.  M  I  was  awakened  by  the  "  Ni- 
rachic"  (the  native  foreman)  coming  into  my 
room  ;  he  came  to  tell  me  that  two  men  had 
just  arrived  from  the  "  Starrie  Artiel,"  a 
beach  three  miles  from  the  village,  with  re- 
ports that  great  numbers  of  young  *  al  had 
come  ashore,  were  very  well  spread  over  the 
hillside,  and  that  the  wind  was  blowing  in 
from  the  sea,  so  that  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger of  their  scenting  our  approach.  On  Liettinjj: 
up,  and  finding  that  the  weather  was  damp 
enough  for  our  purpose,  I  gave  orders  to  wake 
the  people  of  the  village,  and  prepare  tor  a 
drive.  In  ten  minutes  the  driving  party, 
consisting  of  twenty  men,  were  assembled 
near  mv  house,  armed  with  long,  heavy 
clubs,  which  are  the  only  weapons  needed  in 
encounters  of  this  kind. 

It  was  a  rorthern  summer  sunrise  ;  hu«  m 

rising  gale  swept  in  fitful  gust-  great  banks  of 

thick,  wet.  fog  over  the  island.  For  a  few 
minutes  it  would  be  clear,  so  that  points  at  a 
mile's  distance  could  be  easily  seeo  :  and 
then  again,  rushing  over,  mingled  with  the 
wail  of  the  wind,  the  fog  eoveivd  everything 
with  a  oloud  so  dense  as  to  render  Objects 
only  a  few  feet  removed  wholly  invisible.  Wo 
started  in  Indian  lile,  with  the  "  Niraelne" 
leading,  at  a  half  run,  along  a  narrow  rocky 
path,  over  the  dills  to  the  leal  beaeh  ;  nOW 
skirting  their  edges,  so  thai  we  could  hear. 
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hundreds  of  feet  below,  the  wild  dash  of  the 
waves  against  their  base ;  and  now  plunging 
into  deep,  narrow  valleys,  which,  retaining 
the  mist,  were  almost  wholly  obscured  in 
darkness.  The  natives  leaped  from  one  wet 
and  slippery  rock  to  another,  with  the  agility 
and  certainty  of  a  chamois  among  the  Alpine 
heights;  the  fear  of  slipping  being  entirely 
obviated  by  the  use  of  leather  made  from  the 
flippers  of  the  Sea  Lion,  for  the  soles  of  their 
boots — this  leather  possessing  an  adhesive 
power  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  fly's  foot.  A 
half-hour's  run  brought  us  to  the  hills  over- 
looking the  beach.  It  was  wholly  obscured 
from  sight,  but  up  from  the  abyss  rose  the 
moaning  and  bellowing  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  seals ;  the  wild  surroundings 
made  it  seem  like  the  cry  of  lost  souls  in 
Pandemonium.  The  "  Nirachic,"  followed 
by  his  men,  crept  softly  to  that  point  where 
the  low,  wide  beach  began  to  slope  up  into 
the  hills;  then  suddenly,  starting  up  with  a 
shout,  and  waving  their  club3  in  the  air,  they 
raa,  following  each  other  at  a  hundred  or 
more  feet  apart,  along  the  line  made  by  the 
base  of  the  hills;  the  seals,  scattering  in  all 
directions,  were  either  driven  down  on  to  the 
beach,  or  up  the  hillside,  between  which  and 
the  beach  a  cordon  of  men  was  soon  formed. 
The  line  of  men  then  began  to  advance  up 
the  hillside ;  the  poor  seals,  leaping  or  rolling 
along,  but  still  making  their  way  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  were  urged  farther  and 
farther  from  their  refuge,  the  water.  When 
they  had  been  driven  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  this  huge  drove,  which  must  have  con- 
tained over  six  thousand,  was  divided  into  ten 
smaller  ones;  two  men  were  assigned  to  each 
of  these,  with  orders  to  drive  in  different  di- 
rections to  the  village.  The  reasons  for  this 
were,  that  in  order  to  drive  seals  any  consid- 
erable time,  or  distance,  the  earth  has  to  be 
very  damp;  and,  as  they  absorb  much  of  the 
moisture  out  of  theground  overwhich  they  pass, 
its  a  very  large  drove,  those  in  the  rear  would 
have  to  go  on  dry  ground  ;  but,  by  being  so 
separated,  they  all  havenearly  anequal  chance. 

Having  been  fully  started,  these  droves 
were  easily  managed.  The  seals  were  allowed 
to  rest  after  every  two  hundred  feet  of  dis- 
tance made  ;  they  never  moved  except  when 
erged  by  means  of  shouts,  and  waving  of 
clubs,  and  then  in  exactly  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  their  drivers.  It  took  about 
three  hours  to  bring  them  to  the  settlement, 
so  it  was  six  o'clock  when  they  arrived  there  ; 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  came 
out  to  meet  them  ;  partly  to  estimate  from  the 
number  of  seals  what  their  individual  gains 
were  to  be,  and  partly  also  to  relieve  the 
drivers,  and  allow  them  to  get  breakfast,  be- 
fore the  killing  commenced. 


The  spot  chosen  for  the  killing  was  a  little 
valley,  near  the  storehouse.  Here  the  vari- 
ous droves  were  united,  and  the  drivers, 
having  refreshed  themselves,  by  breakfasting 
on  some  of  the  young  ones  that  they  had 
killed  at  the  beach  and  brought  in  on  their 
backs,  now  prepared  for  action.  Some  two 
hundred  seals  were  divided  from  the  main 
body ;  and  having  completely  surrounded 
them,  the  men  contracted  the  circle,  driving 
the  seals  as  they  did  so  into  the  centre. 

Then  began  the  work  of  destruction.  The 
seals  were  heaped  one  on  the  other,  in  their 
eagerness  to  escape  from  the  death  that  threat-, 
ened  them  on  all  sides ;  while  the  men  struck 
at  their  heads  with  long  clubs,  and  at  almost 
every  blow  a  seal  would  leap  into  the  air, 
with  a  painful  moan,  fall  to  the  ground,  con- 
vulsed in  agony,  and  quickly  die. 

So  much  actual  strength  had  they,  how- 
ever, that  sometimes  a  seal  would  seize  one 
of  the  clubs  with  his  teeth,  and  wrenching  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  man  who  held  it,  toss 
it,  by  a  turn  of  his  head,  more  than  thirty 
feet.  In  a  few  minutes,  all  those  under  three 
years  of  age  were  killed,  and  those  over  that 
age  were  driven  off,  to  find  their  way  to  the 
water  as  best  they  might.  All  the  men,  women 
and  children  then  came;  and  each,  taking  a 
seal,  worked  with  such  rapidity,  that  soon  the 
skins  had  all  been  taken  from  those  that  had 
been  killed.  In  this  way  another  and 
another  portion  was  taken  from  the  great 
main  body,  until  in  the  evening  it  was  all 
exhausted,  and  the  ground  for  over  two  acres 
was  covered  with  bare  white  bodies,  which,  in 
the  dim,  stormy  twilight,  reminded  one  of  a 
field  of  a  battle  after  a  day's  combat. 

The  skins  were  brought  to  the  storehouse, 
counted,  and  each  head  of  a  family  accredited 
with  the  amount  that  he  and  his  household 
had  taken.  The  next  morning  the  skins  were 
salted,  and  having  remained  in  pickle  five 
days,  were  taken  out,  rolled  in  bundles  of  two 
each,  and  were  then  ready  for  shipment. 

The  ground  being  so  rocky,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  bury  the  seals'  bodies,  and  to  throw 
them  into  the  sea  would  cause  all  the  living 
seals  to  forever  abandon  the  island ;  so  they 
were  allowed  to  remain,  the  natives  only 
taking  ofT  enough  of  fat  to  supply  them  with 
oil,  for  food  and  light.  At  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, there  were  many  acres  of  putrefied  car- 
casses, which  "reeking  up  to  heaven,"  brought 
dire  vengeance  upon  the  destroyers,  as  the 
list  of  mortality  all  too  clearly  showed.  Yet 
if  the  seals  cause  the  death  of  the  Aleuts,  they 
are  also  absolutely  necessary  for  their  sub- 
sistence, as  the  islands  produce  no  vegetables 
whatever;  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  on  what  is  brought  there  for 
trading  purposes.    For  meat,  they  use  the 
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Seal,  fresh  in  summer,  salted  in  winter  ;  varied  ! 
perhaps,  now  and  then,  by  a  gull  or  loon  ;  but 
the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  the 
latter  are  so  very  inconstant,  that  were  the 
former  frightened  away  by  any  mismanage- 
ment,—  which  has  frequently  been  the  case  at 
other  localities, — the  Aleuts  would  be  also 
obliged  to  desert  the  islands,  leaving  them  as 
barren  and  isolated  as  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  Russians  first  brought  men  to 
reside  there. 

The  number  of  seals  killed  on  these  two 
islands  has  averaged,  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1868,  a  little  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  annually ;  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment, this  could  probably  be  continued  in- 
definitely, as  the  yearly  increase  far  exceeds 
that  amount.  During  the  summer  of  1868, 
or  the  first  year  that  the  country  came  under 
American  rule,  there  were  over  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  killed.  Last  year,  al- 
though there  was  an  act  of  Congress  forbid- 
ding any  one  even  to  land  on  the  islands,  ex- 
cept by  permission  from  the  Government, 
there  were  nevertheless  more  than  thirty 
thousand  seals  destroyed  :  the  law  being  en- 
forced and  evaded  in  a  manner  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  America,  and  which  calls  loudly  for  a' 
civil  service  reform. 

There  are  several  bills  now  before  Congress, 
each  advocating  a  separate  theory,  but  all 
uniting  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  fisheries. 
The  one  most  feasible,  and  which  will  proba- 
bly be  adopted,  is  that  of  leasing  out  both 
islands,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  responsible 
parties  ;  allowing  them  to  kill  a  certain  num- 
ber annually  ;  obliging  them  to  take  paternal 
care  of  the  Aleutian  inhabitants  ;  and  holding 
them  accountable  for  any  infringement  of  its 
provisions.  In  this  way  the  Government 
may  derive  a  revenue  varying  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually. 

The  great  market  for  these  skins  is  London, 
to  which  place  they  are  all  shipped,  via  San 
Francisco,  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ;  the  price 
varying,  according  to  demand,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  eight  shillings  each.  In  order  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  state  in  which  they  are 
usually  seen,  they  have  to  undergo  a  long 
process  of  cleaning,  cutting  and  dyeing, 
which  is  to  American  furriers — if  their  claim 
that  it  was  formerly  done  here  be  a  true  one 
— a  "  lost  art ;"  for  certain  it  is  that  nowhere 
outside  of  England  is  it  understood  ;  and  even 
there  [it  is  held  as  a  monopoly  by  a  half- 
dozen  business  houses.  'The  skill  required  to 
remove  the  long  hair  that  covers  the  fur  is 
only  obtained  after  years  of  practice,  the 
operation  being  an  extremely  delicate  one. 
The  skins  are  placed  on  frames,  and  the  in- 
ner surface  pared  off,  until  the  roots  of  the 


hair  are  completely  severed ;  while  the  roots 
of  the  fur  remain  untouched,  on  account  of 
their  nearness  to  the  outside  surface.  The 
hair  is  then  very  easily  removed,  and  the 
light  yellow  fur  made  ready  for  dyeing, 
either  to  a  more  golden  yellow,  a  dark  pur- 
ple, or  black  ;  and  is  afterwards  brought  to 
the  general  fur  market. —  Old  and  New. 


Where  does  Education  commence  I — 
Eucation  does  not  commence  with  the  alpha- 
bet. It  begins  with  a  mother's  look,  with  a 
father's  nod  of  approbation,  or  his  sign  of  re- 
proof;  with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,  or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbearance  ; 
with  a  handful  of  flowers  in  green  and  daisy 
meadows  ;  with  a  bird's  nest  admired  but  not 
touched  ;  with  pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanes  ; 
and  with  thoughts  directed,  in  sweet  and 
kindly  tones  and  words,  to  nature,  to  beauty, 
to  acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtue,  and 
to  the  source  of  all  good — to  God  Himself! — 
Blackwood. 

A  COMMON  DEFENCE  OF  WAR  EXPLODED. 

There  is  a  class  of  men,  like  Tennyson  and 
Ruskin,  who,  asking  whether  war  is  a  cause 
or  a  consequence,  infer  that  it  will  last  as  long 
as  bad  passions  shall  exist  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  I  grant  that  war  is  a  consequence. 
"  From  whence  come  wars  and  fighting  among 
you?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your 
lusts  that  wTar  in  your  members?"  But  war 
is  also  a  came, — the  fearful  cause  of  crimes 
innumerable  and  unutterable,  of  passions 
most  deadly  and  insatiable,  of  woes  unpar- 
alleled and  unmeasured.  Like  a  hideous 
cancer,  it  is  the  consequence  of  corrupt  hu- 
mors in  the  body  politic ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
moved, by  bold  and  skilful  surgery,  or  it  will 
cause  fearful  suffering,  ruin  and  death.  Man 
can  often  remove  from  himself  temptation, 
even  though  the  passions  are  not  yet  extinct 
which  that  temptation  would  arouse.  Society 
can  abolish  evils — it  has  already  abolished 
evils — which  it  sees  are  injurious  to  its  in- 
terests, even  although  they  have  been  fed  thus 
far  from  its  own  vices.  Slavery  may  be  abol- 
ished, and  yet  the  selfishness  and  pride  in 
which  it  originated  remain  behind.  >u\\. 
while  they  remain,  they  have  lost  their  m  st 
favorable  field  of  exercise,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect them  to  diminish  accordingly  in  their 
activity  and  strength.  Murder  is  well  dU 
banished  from  Christian  communities:  vet, 
murder  is  a  consequence  of  hatred  "  whoso- 
ever hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."  and 
hate  is  not  yet  extinct.  Let  the  church  IftMM 
her  fiat,  and  expel  war  fmm  the  Chri>tian 
world.  She  will  not  eradicate  all  evil  pas- 
sions from  the  human  heart,  hut  she  will  re- 
move for  ever  one  of  the  fields  most  conducive 
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to  their  action,  and  the  opportunity  most 
favorable  for  their  running  riot. — Speech  of 
Professor  Chase  at  Neiv  York. 

— — 
a  woman's  conclusion. 

BY  PHEBE  CARY. 

I  said  if  I  might  go  back  again 

To  the  very  hour  and  place  of  my  birth  ; 

Might  have  my  life  whatever  I  chose, 
And  live  it  in  any  part  of  the  earth  ; 

Put  perfect  sunshine  into  my  sky, 

Banish  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and  doubt  ; 

Have  all  my  happiness  multiplied, 
And  all  my  suffering  stricken  out ; 

if  I  could  have  known  in  the  years  now  gone 
The  best  that  a  woman  comes  to  know  ; 

Could  have  had  whatever  will  make  her  blest, 
Or  whatever  she  thinks  will  make  ber  so  ; 

Have  found  the  highest  and  purest  bliss 
That  the  bridal-wreath  and  ring  enclose  ; 

And  gained  the  one  out  of  all  the  world 
That  my  heart  as  well  as  my  reason  chose  ; 

And  if  this  had  been,  and  I  stood  to-night 

By  my  children,  lying  asleep  in  their  beds, 
And  could  count  in  my  prayers,  far  a  rosary, 

The  shining  row  of  their  golden  heads ; 
Yes  !  I  said,  if  a  miracle  such  as  this 

Could  be  wrought  for  me,  at  my  bidding,  still 
I  would  choose  to  have  my  past  as  it  is, 

And  let  my  future  come  as  it  will. 
I  would  not  make  the  path  I  have  trod 

More  pleasant  or  even,  more  straight  or  wide  ; 
Nor  change  my  course  the  breadth  of  a  hair, 

This  way  or  that  way,  to  either  side. 
My  past  is  mine  and  I  take  it  all  ; 

Its  weakness— its  folly,  if  you  please  ;• 
Nay,  even  my  sins,  if  you  come  to  that, 

May  have  been  my  helps,  not  hindrance  ! 
If  I  saved  my  body  from  the  flames 

Because  that  once  I  had  burned  my  hand  ; 
Or  kept  myself  from  a  greater  sin 

By  doing  a  less— you  will  understand  ; 
It  was  better  I  suffered  a  little  pain, 

Better  I  sinned  for  a  little  time, 
If  the  smarting  warned  me  bick  from  death 

And  the  sting  of  sin  withheld  from  crime. 
Who  knows  its  strength,  by  trial  will  know 

What  strength  must  be  set  against  a  sin  ; 
And  how  temp  .ation  is  overcome 

He  learns  who  has  felt  its  power  within  ! 
And  who  knows  how  a  life  at  the  last  may  show 

Why,  look  at  the  moon  from  where  we  stand  ! 
Opique,  uneven,  you  say;  yet  it  shines, 

A  luminous  sphere  complete  and  grand  I 
So  let  my  past  stand  just  as  it  stands, 

And  let  me  now  as  I  may  grow  old  ; 
I  am  what  I  am,  and  my  life  for  me 

Is  the  best — or  it  had  not  been,  I  hold. 

AT  EVENING. 
Under  Thy  loving  care 

Another  day  has  past ; 
Its  sacrifice  I  bear 

To  Thee  at  last. 

Thou  knowest  every  cross, 

Each  pleasure  and  each  pain  ; 
Thou  seest  what  is  loss, 
And  what  is  gain. 


These  tangled  threads  of  life 

Thou  boldest  in  Thy  hand, 
And  Thou  their  seeming  strife 

Dost  understand. 
So  in  Thy  loving  care 

I  rest,  secure,  forgiven  : 
Thou  wilt  the  morrow's  work  prepare, 

Or  give  me  Heaven. 

H.  N.  E. 

From  The  Methodist. 
THE  DEATH  OF  CHILDREN. 

Day  before  yesterday,  Brother  's  little 

child,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  being  in  the 
kitchen,  scalded  itself,  so  that  it  died. 

No  person  can  hear  the  simplest  account 
of  that  without  a  kind  of  sympathy;  but  to 
those  who  have  children  it  will  ring  out  like 
a  bell,  and  a  hundred  will  turn  back  and  say, 
"  Suppose  it  was  my  little  Mary  or  Willie." 
If  any  have  had  children  and  had  them 
taken  from  them,  have  had  an  experience 
along  that  line,  no  such  announcement  can 
be  made  without  stirring  up  voluminous 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  those  who  have 
not  gone  through  that  school  are  totally  in- 
competent to  understand. 

You  may  read,  you  may  talk  about  such  a 
trial,  but  you  can  never  understand  it  except 
through  experience. 

All  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  death  of  children.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  Christian  parents  in  meeting  such 
trials  and  troubles.  I  have  found  a  few  who 
were  able  to  meet  them  with  calmness,  sereni- 
ty and  trust ;  they  have  been  lifted  above  the 
trial.  But  I  think  it  is  a  gift,  and  those  who 
do  not  find  in  themselves  this  experience 
need  not  grieve  at  it. 

Many  say :  "  I  never  thought  the  child 
could  die,  and  it's  gone."  The  flood  gates 
are  down  ;  they  cannot  be  comforted,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  ;  let  them  alone,  let 
grief  have  its  way. 

I  remember  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  and  their  • 
words  to  the  Saviour:  "Lord,  if  thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  He 
answered  them  not  a  word  ;  He  was  silent ; 
but  He  went  with  them,  step  by  step,  to  the 
grave. 

Grief  has  its  right,  a  certain  right  of  its 
own. 

Others  there  are  who  reproach  themselves, 
and  think  themselves  monsters  because  the}* 
do  not  grieve  more.  They  have  gone  through 
so  much,  there  is  a  reaction.  Feeling  cannot 
run  on  forever.  After  much  anxiety  and 
watching,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  an 
inability  to  feel.  Sensibility  is  at  its  limit; 
almost  life  itself  is  gone. 

With  another,  it  may  be  a  first  experience 
of  loss;  then  the  thoughts  turn  to  see  how 
they  could  have  prevented  it.  "That  cold 
water,  when  so  heated  ;"  "  That  ride  on  a 
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sultry  (lay;  the  child  was  never  well  from 
that  hour;"  or,  "  The  child  complained,  but 
I  thought  it  was  nothing ;  if  I  had  only 
thought  in  time;"  or,  "I've  said  to  husband, 
I'd  never  call  that  doctor.  Oh  !  if  I  had  only 
sent  for  the  other  doctor!" 

The  heart  is  ingenious  in  tormenting  itself 
to  the  utmost  suffering.  But  here  is  the 
truth:  You  have  got  to  use  the  light  you 
have  ;  you  can't  wait  for  the  light  of  a  week 
afterward  ;  you  lament  that  you  gave  that 
medicine,  or  did  thus  and  so,  but  that  was  the 
light  you  were  led  by  then  ;  if  mistaken,  you 
did  what  you  knew,  all  you  knew  at  that 
time,  and  nobody  ever  can  do  more  than  that. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  people 
in  regard  to  tenacity  of  feeling.  Some  carry 
their  grief  forever  ;  the  wound,  if  only  healed 
on  the  surface,  is  always  sore  to  the  touch. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  vibrating  power 
in  every  heart,  a  difference  in  the  vibrations 
when  the  cords  are  struck  ;  this  is  a  peculiari- 
ty of  the  person's  nature.  I  don't  know  that 
those  who  feel  longest  are  the  happiest.  If 
grief  is  short  lived,  it  indicates  the  nature; 
and  a  long  grief  ought  to  be  no  longer  than  it 
is  beneficial. 

When  grief  has  done  its  work,  if  we  are 
wise  enough  to  practice  from  its  teaching,  "for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before,  let  us  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high-calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

No  family  has  ever  lost  a  child  but  that  the 
loss  is  paid  back  in  tl?e  other  children.  A 
child  we  love  so  much  is  superlatively  loved. 
There  is  no  love  like  that,  when  we  look  at 
our  children  in  the  light  of  God,  when  our 
love  is  burnt  in  by  death.  Death  gives  a 
wonderful  sweetness  to  the  life  that's  gone. 
Death  is  like  frost  that  ripens  fruit  before 
acerb  and  dry.  It  always  is  the  sweetest 
child  that  goes. 

The  child  that  died  was  the  child  most 
precious.  Tell  me,  did  you  not  turn  with  in- 
tenser  feeling,  such  as  you  had  never  had  be- 
fore, to  the  other  children?  Did  not  your 
family  seem  to  group  before  you  in  heaven, 
from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  month  to  month?  Did  not  that  depart- 
ure make  your  life  deeper,  more  sacred  than 
when  you  had  them  a  whole  baud  ? 

Our  children  that  fly  away  are  never  so 
much  with  us  as  when  they  arc  gone. 

Summer  seems  more  present  to-day  than  in 
summer;  then  the  earth  is  so  full  of  grass, 
daisies  and  warmth,  you  have  too  much  of 
it;  but  on  such  a  day  as  this  I  call  up  blos- 
som and  shrub,  I  scent  the  honeysuckle,  I 
feel  the  coming  of  the  rose,  I  take  in  a  sense 
of  summer,  more  than  I  do  in  summer  itself 


The.  little  child  that  is  in  heaven  is  still 
with  us.  After  it  has  spread  its  wings  and 
gone,  there  are  days  in  which  it  comes 
back  ;  you  remember  the  look,  the  smile,  the 
pout ;  you  have  sacred  hours  when  you  re- 
member the  putting  to  bed,  the  taking  up, 
the  dressing,  and  the  seat  at  the  table.  The 
little  shoe  in  one  corner  of  your  drawer  rings 
out  more  thoughts  from  your  heart  than  the 
tomes  of  a  library.  The  room  is  full,  the 
child's  spirit  informs  the  very  house  in  which 
it  lived. 

See  how  trouble  deals  with  rugged  natures. 
We  often  think  nothing  can  soften  that  man, 
but  the  death  of  a  child  breaks  into  the  rough 
heart,  and  the  proud  man  will  stop  two  hours 
to  talk  about  it. 

That  man  who  is  hard  in  a  bargain,  ready 
to  push  and  thrust  his  way  through  the  world 
and  fight  among  men,  if  you  speak  to  him  of 
the  child  that  died,  he  won't  let  you  go  ;  he 
will  get  you  into  a  corner,  will  cry  and  talk 
a  half  hour  of  the  loss.  It  is  true,  "  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  I've  seen  them  led 
not  hy  the  child  alone,  but  merely  by  the 
memory  of  it,  and  I've  seen  their  nature 
spiritualized;  and  the  source  of  it  was  this 
sense  of  sorrow  in  the  heart. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  makes  us  re- 
alize the  spiritual  future  like  the  death  of 
children.  Now  suddenly  they  grow  to  be 
our  companions.  In  memory,  we  try  to  think 
of  them,  but  the  life  of  the  child  is  too  brief 
for  memory,  and  after  they  are  gone  there  is 
something  in  the  child's  nature  congenial  to 
the  spiritual  world.  We  follow  it  up  to 
heaven  ;  we  want  to  know  who  takes  care  of 
it  now ;  what  body  it  has ;  are  there  angels 
there  who  look  after  it  ?  Do  our  children  for- 
get their  earthly  parents  and  friends?  So 
the  father  and  mother,  not  once,  but  manv 
times  a  day,  explore  the  spirit-land,  and 
never  forget  it  when  they  have  once  followed 
their  child  there;  it  comes  true  that  afflic- 
tion, which,  for  the  present,  is  not  joyous  but 
grievous,  afterward  works  out  in  us  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 

I  have  felt  and  suffered  much  in  the  trans- 
planting of  my  children,  but  my  lite  has  been 
deeper  and  more  tender.  I  have  been  a  bet- 
ter man  and  citizen  from  that  experience.  It 
makes  all  children  seem  sacred,  and  every- 
body's children  come  in  tor  a  portion  of  mv 
sympathy.    I  cannot   help  but  feel,  when  I 

go  to  a  house  of  mourning,  God's  angel  has 

been  here,  before  me;  (heir  teacher  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  ;  but  out  of  this  darklMM  will 
come  light,  out  of  this  sorrow  will  come  joy. 

Here  are  the  seeds.  Tears  shall  water 
them,  and  by  and  by  they  shall  bring  forth 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  —  Rtury 
Ward  Bcecho'. 
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For  the  Children. 
LITTLE  WILFRID  AND  HIS  UNCLE. 

One  peculiar  instance  of  his  mode  I  wi 
give,  and  let  it  stand  rather  as  a  pledge  for 
the  rest  of  his  system  than  an  index  to  it 
It  was  only  the  other  day  it  came  back  to  me. 
Like  Jean  Paul,  he  would  utter  the  name  of 
God  t«  a  child  only  at  grand  moments;  but 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  moments 
the  two  men  would  have  chosen.    Jean  Paul 
would  choose  a  thunder-storm,  for  instance ; 
the  following  will  show  the  kind  of  my  uncle's 
choice :    One  Sunday  evening  he  took  me  for 
a  longer  walk  than  usual.    We  had  climbed 
a  little  hill;  I  believe  it  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  had  a  wide  view  of  the  earth.  The 
horses  were  all  loose  in  the  fields ;  the  cattle 
were  gathering  their  supper  as  the  sun  went 
down  ;  there  was  an  indescribable  hush  in  the 
air,  as  if  nature  herself  knew  the  Seventh- 
day  ;  there  was  no  sound  even  of  water,  for 
here  the  water  crept  slowly  to  the  far-off  sea, 
and  the  slant  sunlight  shone  back  from  just 
one  bend  of  a  canal-like  river •  the  haystacks 
and  ricks  of  the  last  year  gleamed  golden  in 
the  farm-yards  ;  great  fields  of  wheat  stood 
up  stately  around  us,  the  glow  in  their  yellow 
brought  out  by  the  red  poppies  that  sheltered 
in  the  forest  of  their  stems  ;  the  odor  of  the 
grass  and  clover  came  in  pulses  ;  and  the  soft 
blue  sky  was  flecked  with  white  clouds  tinged 
with  pink,  which  deepened  until  it  gathered 
into  a  flaming  rose  in  the  west,  where  the  sun 
was  welling  out  oceans  of  liquid  red. 

I  looked  up  in  my  uncle's  face.  It  shone 
in  a  calm  glow,  like  an  answering,  rosy  moon. 
The  eyes  of  my  mind  were  opened ;  I  saw 
that  he  felt  something,  and  then  I  felt  it,  too. 
His  soul,  with  the  glory  for  an  interpreter, 
kindled  mine.  He,  in  turn,  caught  the  sight 
of  my  face,  and  his  soul  broke  forth  in  one 
word  : — 

"  God  !  Willie  ;  God  !"  was  all  he  said  ; 
and  surely  it  was  enough. — Scribner's  Monthly, 


ITEMS. 

The  present  Indian  population  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  souls,  and  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

West  of  Arkansas  •  65,680 

California  12,540 

Georgia   377 

Indiana   384 

Kansas   8,189 

Maine   969 

Michigan   ..;   7,777 

Minnesota  17,900 

Mississippi   900 

New  York   3,785 

North  Carolina    1,499 

Oregon     7,000 

Tennessee   181 

Wisconsin  

A  * 


Colorado  Territory- 
Dakota  " 
Nebraska  " 
Nevada  " 
New  Mexico  " 
Utah  " 
Washington  " 
Wyoming  " 


.  6,600 
.35,664 
,  5,072 
.  7,550 
55,100 
20,000 
,31,000 
,  4,000 


5"69 


Total  295,400 

James  S.  Brisbin. 
Value  op  a  Laboring  Man. — A  laborer  is  worth 
more  to  his  family  and  the  public  than  is  popularly 
supposed.  If  the  wages  of  a  common  laborer  are 
$1  50  per  day,  and  it  requires  the  whole  of  this  sum 
to  support,  his  family,  it  will  amount  to  $475.90  per 
year,  which  is  the  interest  on  $7,980.  This  is  his 
capital.  Should  he  be  deprived  of  it,  by  accident 
or  foul  means,  a  jury  would  award  this  verdict  wher- 
ever claimed  in  a  proper  manner.  But,  beyond 
this  financial  value,  he  is  a  far  more  potent  ele- 
ment. Our  manufactories,  forges,  furnaces,  wooden 
mills,  are  all  kept  alive  by  his  labor  ;  property  re- 
ceives its  value  from  the  demand  instigated  by  the 
business  which  he  supports.  Schools,  churches, 
societies,  stores  are  all  indebted  to  him.  His  money 
is  just  as  good  as  his  employer's  ;  and  education, 
books,  and  newspapers  are  far  more  freely  support- 
ed, in  proportion,  than  by  his  masters.  Who,  then, 
shall  say  that  a  laborer  is  worth  nothing? 

Farming  in  England. — In  England,  where  taxes 
are  laid  upon  everything,  it  costs  about  as  much  to 
rent  a  farm  as  it  does  in  this  country  to  buy  one. 
This  compels  the  farmer  to  be  very  economical,  in- 
dustrious, and  careful  in  the  management  of  all  the 
details  of  his  year's  work.  Not  a  particle  of  manure 
is  suffered  to  lie  out  in  the  sun  and  rain,  or  to  leach 
off  into  the  brooks.  Not  a  square  foot  of  ground  is 
allowed  to  lie  idle,  certainly  not  to  grow  noxious 
weeds.  Not  a  hired  hand  or  member  of  the  family 
who  does  not  keep  busy  at  work,  contributing 
something,  directly  or  indirectiy,  to  the  general 
stock  of  income. 

An  Old  Outlet  to  Lake  Superior. — Professor 
Winchell,  of  Michigan  University,  has  charge  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey  also,  and  in  his  annual  re- 
port says  :  "  In  connection  with  post-tertiary  phe- 
nomena, I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  through 
the  valley  of  the  Au  Train  and  Whitefish  rivers, 
into  Little  Bay  de  Nocquet  and  Green  Bay  of  Lake 
Michigan.  A  deep  andbluff  line  of  valley,  mostly  with 
a  limestone  bottom,  extends  across  the  interval  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  Little  Bay  de  Nocquet, 
and  the  summit  elevation  between  the  two  lakes  is 
inconsiderable.  It  may  easily  be  that  this  eleva- 
tion is  such  as  to  justify  the  project  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  divide,  with  the  view  of  shortening  the 
voyage  between  the  ports  on  Lake  Superior  and 
those  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  Au  Train  river,  from 
its  mouth  for  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  has  a  cur- 
rent of  four  miles  an  hour.  The  stream  is  thirty  to 
seventy-five  feet  in  width,  aod  one  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  in  depth.  Ten  miles  up  it  becomes  walled 
in  betwean  cliffs  of  sandstone,  and  here  is  a  fall  of 
forty  feet.  Two  miles  abore  this  is  another  fall  of 
ninety- five  feet  from  the  summit  level  of  the  divide 
between  the  two  lakes.  The  facilities  for  lockage 
are  such  that  I  think  the  State  should  at  least  place 
itself  in  possession  of  official  information  respecting 
this  route  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  instructed  to 
incur  the  moderate  expense  of  running  a  line  of 
level  over  it  from  lake  to  lake." 

END  OF  VOL.  XXVII. 


